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Trade  278,  467,  470,  1555 

"    pointers   332 

"    prohibited  exports  1300,  1354,  1537 

imports  269,  512,  1220,  1415 

Wheat  crop  of   278,  467 

Wood  pulp,  market  for  842,  1135 

Freight,  Australia,  control  of  interstate  and  coastal   663 

"  reduced  rates  from  New  York   664 

Great  Britain,  rates   1063 

South  Africa,  the  question  of   548 

French  West  Indies,  Buttons,  market  for   1155 

Fruit,  Australia,  dried,  in  1916  "   665 

German,  production  of   1358 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  297.  617,  948 

prices  in  1222,  1292,  1356,  1414,  1470,  1548 

resources  of  618,  1063 

"  scarcity  of  pulp   437,  499 

Jamaica,  trade  in   130 

Newfoundland,  imports  of   444 

Furs,  Australia,  imports  of  .'   ..   ..  199 

Russia,  auctions  958,  1206 

"       trade  at  Nijni  Novgorod  Fair   957 

Furniture,  Australia,  imports  of   188 

China,  shortage  of   97 

Great  Britain,  trade  in   34 

India,  imports  of   123 

South  Africa,  imports   375 


Germany,  Belgium,  pre-war  propaganda  of   961 

British  versus,  methods  in  China..  •   1449 

Cars,  business,  for  business  men   471 

Colonies,  the  captured  '  567,  1085 

"         trade  with  conquered  213,  567 

Fruit,  production  of   1358 

Palm  oil,  control  of,  ended   269 

Paper,  use  of,  in   751 

Pre-war  propaganda  in  Belgium   961 

Trade,  loss  during  1914-16   802 

"      methods  of,  with  China  ,.   ..  1449 

Italy   236 

"      with  Russia   1125 

with  South  Africa   324 

"       regulations  with  East  Africa   1532 

Glassware,  India,  imports  of   125 

Government  notices  affecting  trade,  Australia   909 

France  746,  803,  1220.  1300,  1354,  14r5,  1537 

Great  Britain  456,   693,  803,  860,  909,   1085,  1219 

Canada   ..  1219 

Italy.,   273,  860 

New  Zealand  514,  831 

Russia  274,  1221,  1299,  1415,  1547 

South  Africa   1221 

United  States   273 

Grain,  Australia,  bulk  handling  of  '.   160 

Cuba,  prospects  for  Canadian   83 

Estimates  for  certain  countries   1359 

Great  Britain,  imports  of   137,  947 

stocks  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  674,  890,  1002,  1391,  1514 

Grain  Statistics,  grades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  in  store  at  terminal  elevators, 
interior  terminal  elevators  and  at  public  elevators  in  the  East,  48, 
101,  162,  238,  280,  339,  409,  473,  523,  586,  648,  700,  754,  810,  870, 

917,  975,  1039,  1099,  1160,  1235,  1308,  1366.  1428,  1482,  1559 

Number  of  cars  of  grain  inspected   ..  ..164,  411,  702,  977,  1161,  1484 

Quantity  of  grain  in  store  at  terminal  elevators,  interior  elevators  and 
at  public  elevators  in  the  East..  ..47,  100,  161,  237,  279,  338, 
408,  472,  522,  585,  647,  699,  753,  809,  869,  916,  974,  1038,  1098, 

1159,  1'234,  1307,  1365,  1426.  1481,  1558 
Quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in  store  at  terminal  elevators, 
interior  elevators  and  public  elevators  in  the  East,  with  compari- 
son for  two  years..   ..49,  102,  163,  239,  281,  340,  410,  474,  524, 
587,   649,   701,   755,   811,   871,   918,   976,   1040,   1100,   1163.  1236, 

1309,  1367,  1427,  1483,  1560 

Great  Britain,  Agricultural  machinery,  market  for   1078 

Agricultural  produce  imports  40,  90,  148,  220,  266,  314,  392,  450 

503,  561,  625.  735,  790,  845.  897,  960,  1010, 

1139,  1211,  1281,  1344,  1406,  1453  1521 
Agricultural  prospects   ..295,  673,  1001,  1389 
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Allied  commercial  fleet,  strength  of   1000 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  for  wheat.   886 

Anglo-Russian  trade   1454 

Animals,  imports  of  live  519,  752,  882,  1420 

Apple  auction,  method  of   68 

Apples,  British  Columbia,  box  apples  •   1197 

crop  conditions  210,  556,  615,  719,  885,  944 

English  prices  721,  1062,  1064,  1195 

"       direct  shipping  of   134 

"       growing  counties  in   210 

imports  into                                          211,  297,  617,  720,  1062,  1065,  1198 

inquiries  135,  299,  1063 

market  '.  64,  1195,  1390 

"       Ontario  and  Nova  (Scotia,  boxes  298,  1197 

prices  of  Australian  212,  297,  617 

"       prospects  re  market  298,  1197 

"       Liverpool,  market  fluctuations   719 

"       trade  pointers   1063 

Army  Canteen  Committee  will  purchase   1338 

Asbestos  manufactures,  demand  for  «  .  785 

Bank  for  Spain   1464 

Bank  returns   889 

Banks,  foreign,  as  trade  spies   440 

Bank,  trade,  for  the  Empire  1015,  1407 

Barley  for  malting   887 

Bills  of  lading,  instructions  re   1219 

Blankets  and  tents   507 

Bolts,  nuts,  nails  and  screws,  market  for   1177 

Boot  and  shoe  trade  620,  717,  722,  1065 

Boots  and  hosiery   506 

Box  shooks,  requirements  of   1394 

Butter,  conditions  of  market   948 

Birmingham,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray — 

July  5,  1916   254 

"    24,  1916     499 

August  2,  19116   612 

18,  1916   674 

September    1,1916   783 

19,  1916   885 

27,  1916   943 

October  24,  1916   1188 

November  14,  1916   1386 

Britol,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  N.  D.  Johnston — 

June  12,  1916.   136 

July   17,  1916  ,   43e 

August  26,  1916   713 

September  20,  1916   947 

October  20,  1916   1177 

November  10,  1916  i  1391 

Canada  and  British  steamship  service.  ..  499 

Cheese  market   441,  949 

Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Italy  263,  1138 

Chocolates,  market  for   717 

Cider,  inquiries  for  Canadian   254 

Cloth,  prices   1057 

Clothing,  demand  for  waterproof   1387 

Commerce,  iState  subsidy  of   614 

Commercial  library  in  Glasgow  396,  1332 

Co-operative)  Wholesale  Society   889 

Corset  fittings,  demand  for   713 

Corundum,  opening  for  ^   ..   ..  722 

Cotton  shortage   251,  889 

Crop  conditions  63,  254,  554  881,  999 

"      fruit,  conditions   455 

Dairy  produce,  imports  of  1156,  1422 

Deck  cargoes,  regulations  .   ..  693 

Direct  shipping  of  apples,  buyers'  views  of   134 

"       shippers'  views  of   134 

Dumping,  the  end  of  German   786 

Dyes,  supply  of   951 

Economy,  need  for   1446 

Earnings,  increase  in   1057 

Eggs,  imported  in  bad  condition   739 

"      shipments  of   949 

Empire  cotton  growing   252 

Enemy  mercantile  marine,  strength  of   1000 

Equipment  of  an  army   504 

Exhibition,  National  Economy  »  .  .  296 
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Fair,  industries  in  1917  ;   1466 

Feed,  shortage  of  cattle   499 

Filter  paper,  manufacture  of  chemical   863 

Fish,  shortage  of  63,  145,  858,  941,  1447 

•  Fisheries  .  .  .620,  1001 

Flax  industry,  attempt  to  revive   441 

Flour,  imports  of   950,  1446 

"      price  of   442 

Food,  imports  of   60,  508 

prices,  retail  673,  1057,  1447 

"       report  on  control  of  prices  1056,  1445,  1513 

Freight  rates   1062 

Fruit,  acreage  in  ."  211,  1063 

"       brokers'  views   718 

imports  into  212,  297,  948 

prices  in  1222,  1292,  1356,  1414,  1470,  1548 

"      pulp,  scarcity  of   437,  499 

"       resources  of  the  Empire   618 

Furniture,  trade   34 

Garden  city  to  be  built   440 

Gasolene,  substitute  for   1232 

Germany,  imports  from   140 

Government  notices  affecting  trade  456,  693,  803,  909,  1219 

Grain,  imports  of   ..  137,  947 

stocks  of,  at  Liverpool  674,  <890,  1002,  1391 

Manchester  674,  890,  1002,  1391,  1514 

Glasgow,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Lithgow — 

June  12,  1916   34 

July    6,  1916   253 

July   12,  1916   300 

August  18,  1916   785 

September  13,  1916   887 

October  6,  1916   1002 

November  7,  1916  ,.   1332 

Handles,  Garden  tool  ,   721 

Hangers,  inquiries  for  coat   785 

Hammers,  inquiry  for   1065 

Harvest,  backward   442 

Hay  and  straw,  maximum  prices  fixed   273,  1390 

Hay  and  straw  crop  254,  673,  885 

Hops,  supply  of  to  .  .  .  .  i   521,  749,  882,  1158,  1193,  1425 

Horses,  for   507 

Hot  water  bottles,  demand  for  1193,  1387 

Hull  as  an  apple  port   616 

Hulls,  new  rate  of  premium  on   860 

Imperial  Council  of  Commerce   62 

Industrial  prosperity,  effect  of   34 

Insurance,  increased  premium  on  war   1026 

Ireland,  a  market  for  corn  mills   866 

Iron  goods,  trade  in   950 

Jam  makers  and  sugar  supplies  -   620 

Labour  after  the  war   883 

Labour  market  in  157,  301,  467,  643,  862,  1228,  1473 

Lard  quotations   949 

Leather,  Army  Council  controls..'  43,  300,  456,  889,  1065,  1220 

"  inquiries  for   499,  946 

"         industry,  the   785. 

production  of  artificial   1232 

Leeds,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  Forsythe  'Smith — ■ 

June  10,  1916   64 

"    13,  1916   134 

"    21,  1916   211 

July  5,  1916   296 

August  7,  1916   556 

4,  1916   615 

September  1,  1916   718 

October  3,  1916   1062 

November  1,  1916   1195 

6,  1916   1334 

Liverpool,  making  toys  in   46 

Lloyd's,  creation  of  American  committee  of   1382 

Load-line  investigation   1382 

London,  the  port  of   '  680 

London,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson — 

June  13,  1916   59 

July   14,  1916   .  291 

"     21,  1916   425 

August  11,  1916   552 
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September  14,  1916   881 

22,  1916  '   940 

October    6,  1916                                                                          ..   ..  1056 

13,  1916   995 

November  3,  1916   1273 

10,  1916   1381 

16,  1916    1445 

Manchester,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike — 

June  30,  1916   251 

August  12,  1916   672 

'September  11,  1916   888 

30,  1916   1000 

November  11,  1916   1389 

30,  1916   1512 

Macaroni,  market  for..   1395 

Machine  tools  as  war  material   803 

Machinery,  clearing  house  for   1303 

Margarine,  trade  in   401 

Market  produce  consigned  to  390,  448,  863 

Master  porterage  charges,  increase  at  Glasgow   1464 

Meat,  condition  of  imports  612,  943,  1194,  1418 

"      contract  and  Government   943 

prices  949,  1059 

"      imports  of  fresh   and  refrigerated,   from   abroad   and  also  the 
countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the 

United  Kingdom  312,  450,  805,  1154,  1418 

Metal  ashes,  imports  of   138 

Milking  machine  in  demand   645 

Millboard,  imports  of   1386 

Moccasins,  demand  for   310 

Mutton,  supply  of,  to   613 

Nails,  market  for   1177 

Oil  from  stone-fruit  kernels   1388 

Oils,  inquiries  for  Canadian  674,  1191 

Oil  seed  and  oil  cake  imports.   949 

Onions,  pickling  trade  '  .  .  508,  621 

Orange,  restrictions  cancelled   1063 

Paper                                                                                      ..748,  944,  950,  1188 

"    against  Swedish   299 

"    making  materials  318,  1387 

Pears,  demand  for,  raw  783,  1199 

Peas,  demand  for  dried  green   436 

Piano  trade  and  the  war   300 

Pit  prop  trade.  .  .   1388 

Poppy  seed  oil,  uses  of   750 

Potato  crop   944,  1195,  1200,  1334,  1384,  1390,  1512 

Poultry,  demand  for..  885,  1006 

"         production  1095,  1193 

Produce  prices,  Canadian,  in  39,  89-147,  219,  265,  313,  391, 

449,  502,  560,  624,  734,  789,  844,  896,  959,  1009,  1138,  1210, 

1280,  1343,  1405,  1452,  1520 

trade,  dairy  397,  718,  1156 

Producers'  organization   62 

Provisions,  imports  of   ..  138,  948 

prices.  :  440,  1076 

Pump,  the  Humphrey..   438 

Rennet,  development  of  manufacture  of   886 

Research  results,  recent,  in   1231 

Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  4   ..  1360 

"       to  be  taught  in  schools   911 

Scotch  boys  studying  the  Russian  language..  1361,  1520 

Screws,  market  for   1177 

Shipbuilding  253,  439,  555,  613,  999,  1002,  1383 

Ship  canal's  half  year   673,  889 

Ships,  shortage  of  443,  944,  1000,  1381,  1513 

Silk,  artificial    1232 

Steamship  service,  new                                                                .   .  141,  499,  1062 

z            Strawboard,  imports  of   1386 

Sugar  industry  in  •   274 

Sulphate  wood  pulp  re  importation   456 

Supplies,  shortage  of   35 

Suspender  buckles  in  demand   714 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations.   331 

Textiles,  demand  for  V   35 

Timber  market                                                               ..253,  442,  721,  1002,  1514 

Tobacco;,  Empire  300,  860 

Tomato  ketchup,  opening  for   85 

Tins  and  metals,  utilizing  old  674  1076 
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Threshing,  pointers  on   887 

Toys,  possibilities  for  supply  of     1391 

Trade  59,  136,  252,  291,  315,  425,  438,  519,  552,  617,  672,  722 

784,  860,  883,  888,  914,  941,  945,  947,  950,  958,  995,  1001,  1015, 

1177,  1188,  1273,  1384,  1386,  i391,  1392,  1454,  1514 

Bank  for  the  Empire  .  .1015,  1065 

"     Commission,  visit  of  Canadian..   721 

openings  35,  300,  437 

pointers                                     134,  297,  615,  623,  717,  868,  950,  1179,  1334 

"      prohibited  exports.  .   .  .   ;  •  .  .   ,  .  1497 

prohibited  imports  41,72,  145,253,  272,  324,  397,  616,1085,  1190,1220 

Transportation  problem   72 

Turbo-electric  ship  propulsion  :   1383 

Turkeys  and  chickens,  demand  for   1389 

Uniforms,  supplying  with   505 

Vegetables,  canned   212 

"         demand  for   85 

War  losses  885,  944,  1000,  1381 

Wheat,  new  variety   886 

State  control  of  .  .  ..995,  1513 

supplies..                                                                          ..940,  1275,  1513 

Wire,  inquiries  for  pin   784 

Woodenware,  imports   138,  948 

Wood  pulp  board  required  716,  1386 

"         trade  •   1188 

tubs   716 

Wool,  commandeering  of   299 

Woollen  rags  in  demand   722 

Wrappings,  imports  of   945 

Greece,  Box  shooks,  market  for                                                                                   .   .  .    1  44 

Trade  conditions.   406 

Groceries  for  Far  East,  should  be  tinned   1556 

H 

Hacksaws,  South  Africa,  in  demand                                          >   787 

Handles,  Great  Britain,  demand  for  *   721 

Hangers,  Great  Britain,  inquiries  for  coat   785 

Harbour,  Australia,  new   1071 

New  Zealand,  improvements   405 

Hardware,  Australia,  imports  of   192 

Foreign  markets  for   406 

France,  market  for   582 

Great  Britain,  inquiry  for   1065 

India,  demand  for   121 

"        imports  of .  :   120 

Italy,  in   1517 

South  Africa,  imports   355 

Hardwoods,  Great  Britain,  prohibition  of  1                                           ..   ..  253 

Hay,  Cuba,  market  for   38 

"       tools   83 

Great  Britain,  crop  *  254,  673,  885 

"               maximum  prices  fixed                                             ..   273,  1390 

Hayti,  German  trade  in   521 

Hog,  Cuba,  raising  in   690 

Holland,  Certificate  of  origin,  front  ,   910 

Crops,  conditions  of  155,  296,  615 

Filing  cabinets,  market  for   1450 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ph.  Geleerd,  Rotterdam — 

Timber,  market  for   98 

Hosiery,  Portugal,  men's,  wanted  in   1278 

Hops,  Great  Britain,  supply  of  521,  749,  882,  1158,  1193,  1425 

Hydro-electric  power,  Australia,  development  of   666 

Industrial  uses  of   149 

Russia,  in   1302 
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Immigration,  Cuba,  into   670 

Imperial  Council  of  Commerce,  Great  Britain   62 

India,  Agricultural  machinery,  growing  use  of   646 

"                  little  demand  for   120 

Bicycles  and  motor  cycles  for   1232 

Boots  and  shoes,  imports  of   125 

Building  supplies,  impbrts  of  ;   123 

„       Canadian  goods  selling  through  London  houses   125 

Carriages,  imports  of                                                                                         .   .  .  125 

Commercial  travellers  in   125 

Crops   113 
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Electric  light  plants   126 

Empire's  greatest  market,  The                                                                               .  1515 

Furniture,  imports  of   123 

Glassware,  imports  of   125 

Hardware,  imports  of   120 

"          demand  for   121 

Importers,  iList  of,  into   126 

Japanese,  activity  of  trade   117 

Lanterns,  market  for.  .   .  ..   120 

Machinery  •   121 

Manufacturing  enterprises   114 

Metals,  imports  of   119 

Minerals,  forests  and  fisheries  .  .   ..                             ..  114 

Motor  Cars,  imports  of   122 

Paper,  pulp  from  bamboo   44 

"      market  for   125 

trade   1411 

Provisions,  imports  of   122 

Refrigerators,  demand  for   124 

Soap,  manufacture  of,  in   1423 

Stationery,  imports  of   123 

Timber  working  equipment,  market  for   30 

Toilet  goods,  imports  of  .'  .  .   .  .  123 

Trade  113,  115,  1020 

"    Openings   120,  122,  125 

United  iStates,  imports  from   118 

War,  effect  on  trade   116 

Wheat  in   971 

Industry,  Australia,  new   1073 

Great  Britain,  effect  of  prosperity   34 

Japan,  new,  in   471 

Russia,  creation  of  a  tractor  in   669 

Science  and  .  .  .  .   1282 

South  Africa,  a  new  1157,  1293 

Swedish   581 

Insurance,  Great  Britain,  increased  war  risk   1026 

Ireiand,  Agriculture  in  ."  '   1001 

Iron  and  Steel,  Dominican  Republic,  market  for   404 

Great  Britain,  trade  in                                                                           ..  950 

South  Africa,  imports  <   360 

Italy,  Agricultural  machinery,  market  for  468,  697,  1077,  1301,  1517 

Great  Britain,  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  263,  1138 

Fixtures,  opening  for  gas  and  electric   806 

Government  notices  affecting  trade   273 

Hardware  in   1517 

Insufficient  postage  a  trade  handicap                                                               .  .   .  .  1036 

Market,  a  valuable  one   898 

Mission,  trade  to  Russia   1348 

Opportunities  for  trade  in   1011 

Paper  requirements   1152 

Shipbuilding,  State  encouragement  of   860 

Shipping  documents,  mailing  to   1411 

Showrooms  for  British  trade  goods  in  263,  1138 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  232,  332 

Trade  .  865,  914,  1094,  1348 

"      German  methods  of   236 

openings  276,  675,  1011 

pointers  1036,  1411 

Transportation,  development  of .   469 

J 

Jam,  Great  Britain,  makers  in..   .  .  "   620 

Japan,  Agricultural  machinery,  prospects  in   159 

•Caustic  soda,  substitute  for   44 

Chemical  manufacturers  in   333 

Commerce  after  the  war   1414 

Cotton,  should  manufacture  more   1305 

Drug,  development  in   333 

Dye,  development  in.   333 

Economic  investigation  committee   743 

Factory  laws,  new,  in   1472 

Fertilizers  in   1479 

Flour  mill  extension   43,  892 

Forests  of   911 

Formosa,  trade  possibilities  in   626 

Grain,  estimate  of   520 

India,  activity  of,  in   117 
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Industries,  new,  in   471 

Knitted  goods,  demand  for  increasing   229 

Lumber  market   741 

Machinery,  trade  hopeful   749 

Motor  cars  for   1465 

Museum,  commercial,  at  Antung,  China   697 

New  Zealand,  trade  with   1146 

Paper,  demand  for  decreases  224,  1363 

"      resources  of   1093 

Potassium  chloride,  output  of,  in  .-   1353 

Products  in  (Formosa)   864 

Rice  crop  of   1096 

Sugar,  growing  importance  in  trade   236 

Sulphur,  more  produced  in  Japan   396 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations   1357 

Trade  326,  470,  696,  727,  S07,  834,  854,  892,  891,  1035,  1072,  1146,  1297,  1413,  1533 

"      The  war  and,  foreign   791 

"     pointers   46 

Trans-Pacific  shipping   893 

"Wlheat,  exports  of   1413 

"       imports  of   893 

Wool,  increase  in  output  urged   1360 

Zinc,  increased  activity  in   277 

K 

Knitted  goods,  Japan,  demand  for  is  increasing   229 

I< 

Labour,  Great  Britain,  market  in  157,  301,  467,  S62,  883,  1228,  1473 

Norway,  situation  in   80 

Ladders,  South  Africa,  opening  for   1336 

Leather,  Australia,  imports  of   200 

Great  Britain,  control  by  Council..   43,  300,  456,  889,  1065 

"  inquiries  for   499,  946 

"            industry   785 

Russia,  Canadian,  for   388 

"      prices  in   1464  I 

Substitutes  for,  in  great  demand   337 

United  States  buyers  at  shoe,  and  fair   333 

Leatherboard,  Composition  and  manufacture  of   1229 

Loans,  China-American   890 

Locomotives,  Australia,  imports  of   193 

Logwood,  the  industry   131 

Lumber  (see  also  Timber). 

Lumbermen,  Canadian,  should  get  together   1053 

M 

Macaroni,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1395 

Machinery,  Australia,  imports  of   192 

Great  Britain.   1303 

India.   121 

Japanese  trade  in,  hopeful   749 

Paraguay,  in   234 

Trinidad,  opening  for   37 

Russia,  financing  imports   1092 

iSouth  Africa,  imports   362,  731 

opening  1152,  1357 

Malta,  Trade  openings  in   276 

Manchuria,  Threshing  machinery,  opening  for   1306 

Manufactured  goods,  Abyssinia,  opening  for   388 

Russia,  market  for   45 

Margarine,  Great  Britain,  trade  in   401 

Market,  Cuba,  conditions  in  42,  93,  95,  150,  225,  231,  271,  309,  323,  445,  454, 

510,  566,  629,  685,  742,  797,  851,  901.  965,  1025,  1084,  1151, 

1217,  1298,  1352,  1410,  1412,  1465,  1471,  1529 

Italy,  a  valuable   898 

Russia,  the  Siberian   932 

Market  produce,  Great  Britain,  consigned  to  390,  448,  863 

Marmalade,  France,  industry  i  636 

Matches,  Jamaica,  opening  for   128 

Meat,  Australia,  less  exports  of   777 

China,  contract  with  Philippines   729 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  imports  612,  943,  1194 

"  imports  of  fresh  and  refrigerated,  from  abroad,  and  also  the 

countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the 
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Medicines,  Australia,  imports  of   199 

Metals,  China,  offers  market  for   1556 

India,  imports  to   119 

Metal  ashes,  Great  Britain,  imports  of                . .  . .   138 

Milking  machines,  Great  Britain,  in  demand   645 

Minerals,  India   114 

Mining  returns,  South  Africa,  for   1326 

Mining  supplies,  Russia,  needed  in   499,  622 

South  Africa,  required  in.   1328 

Moccasins,  Great  Britain,  demand  for   310 

Money,  New  Zealand,  market  '   832 

Motor  car,  Australia,  imports  of  1  186,  1073,  1351 

India,  imports  of   122 

Motor  cars,  Japan,  for  -   1465 

New  Zealand,  demand  for.  .  610,  832 

Norway,  import  of   1131 

Russia,  market  for,  in   697 

Museum,  Japan,  commercial,  at  Antung,  China   697 

Musical  instruments,  South  Africa,  in   23,  1032 

Mutton,  Great  Britain,  supply  of,  to   613 

N 

Needles,  China,  trade  in   1425 

France,  shortage  of   234 

Newfoundland,  Beans,  imports  of   444 

Beef,  imports  of   444 

Cod  oil,  price  of,  in   270 

Dairy  produce,  imports  of   444 

Flour  market   ..397,  634 

Fruit,  imports  of  preserved   444 

Meats,  importation  of  preserved   443 

Products  Corporation   304 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  St.  Johns — 

July  21,  1916   302 

August  3,  1916   443 

Railway  facilities   304 

Sporting  goods,  interest  in  „   1158 

Steamship  facilities  %   304 

Tariff,  effect  of  war  on  .'   304 

Trade  302,  444,  1022 

Tonnage,  lack  of   303 

News,  Cuba,  of  general  interest  . .  . .  39,  225,  261,  310,  445,  692,  859,  906,  966,  1296,  1350,  1410 

New  Zealand,  Artificial  limbs  needed  in   158 

Banking  in..  ..  ■   256 

Commercial  situation   489 

Corrugated  sheets,  galvanized,  for   621 

Cost  of  living   260 

Correspondence,  responding  to   1396 

Drugs,  shortage  of   98 

Enemy  firms  in   260 

"       goods,  prohibition  of  imports  -   1551 

Envelopes  for  Government  '.   1396 

Export  of  British  goods  prohibited   610 

Favoured  financial  position  of   606 

Government  notices  affecting  trade   831 

Harbour  improvements  in  Wellington   405 

Income  tax  higher   490 

Japan,  trade  with   1146 

Money  market,  the   832 

Mortgages,  charge  on   490 

Motor  cars,  demand  for  610,  832 

Patriotic  funds  collected  in.  .   835 

Pianos  manufactured  in   1305 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank   256 

Prices,  average  retail   493 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Auckland1 — ■ 

June  12,  1916   255 

July  10,  1916  ,   489 

August  7,  1916   605 

September  4,  1916   831 

October  2,  1916   1066 

31,  1916   1396 

Revenue,  analysis  of   490 

estimate  of,  for  1916-17   491 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes,  import  of   832 

Sardines,  notice  to  importers  of   514 

Shipping  companies,  increased  values  of,  in  . .  ..  610 
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New  Zealand — Con.  Pagh 

'Soap,  prohibition  of  imports   1551 

Steel  sheets  for  pipes  demanded   1396 

Stock,  live,  in   1402 

Supplies,  imperial   '611 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  156,  331,  515,  747,  861,  968,  1088,  1550 

Tenders  invited   1368 

Timber  market   1230 

Trade  227,  255,  256,  607,  831,  1066,  1146,  1397,  1475 

"    openings   255 

"    pointers  798,  913,  1529 

"    prohibited  exports   1550 

"          "          imports   1551 

Twenty-seven  million  sterling  for  the  war   606 

War,  second  budget   489 

White  pine,  market  for   334 

Wood  pulp  industry,  possibility  of   1421 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Agricultural  machinery,  market  for   1079 

Automobiles,  imports  of   1131 

'Calcium-carbide,  market  for   81 

Cellulose  mill  and  wood   1131 

Co-operative  Associations   81 

Condensed  milk,  export  prohibited   1131 

Creamery,  experimental  in   831 

Crabs,  canning  of  fresh   1131 

Crop  prospects  in  . .   1131 

Fish,  prohibition  of  export   836 

Fisheries  in  612,  1131 

Floods  in   81 

Harvest  prospects  in  *. .  307 

Iron  industry,  an  important  invention   837 

Labour  situation   80 

Law,  new,  against  destruction  of  forest   306 

Lumber,  enormous  prices  in   1440 

Paper,  export  after  war   306 

market  80,  306,  611,  751,  836,  1130,  1440 

Pianos,  imports  of  »   1131 

Power  machine,  a  new   837 

Pulp  market  80,  306,  611,  836,  1130,  1440 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Christiania — 

June  6,  1916   80 

July  8,  1.916   306 

August  8,  1916   611 

Septemger  13,  1916   836 

October  12,  1916   1130 

November  20,  1916                      ..  .1   1440 

Rennet  from,  for  cheese   322 

Seaweeds,  utilization  of   307 

Shipping  notes   1441 

Steamers  en  route  to  foreign  countries   612 

Trade   1441 

"     prohibited  exports  81,  836 

Turbine  tubing  made  from  wood   837 

United  Paper  Factories  close  down   1130 


O 

Oats,  Cuba,  market  for   85 

Oil,  China,  mills  ..   .  '  .' .   ".'        . .        \\    77 

**     wood  ,   . .  [■[  \  [   \'m  \\  [[  []  l'm  \'m   78 

Great  Britain,  inquiry  for  .'.  '.*.  .  .   .  .  ".  *.  .  *.  . .  .   674 

imports  of  seed  and  cakes  '  949,  1191 

Mexico,  barrels  needed  in   697 

Substitute  for  linseed     806 

Onions,  Great  Britain,  pickling  trade  '.  '.*.  7.  "    .  1  7.  . ;   509,  621 

Organs,  Australia,  imports  of  •   189 


P 


Packing,  South  Africa  \   365 

Paints  and  varnish,  South  Africa,  imports..   .  .   .7  .7  .7  .7  7  7  7  .7  7  . .  7  7  354 

Palm  oil,  German,  control  of  ended                             ...           ...  269 

Paper,  Argentina,  demand  for                                                           .7  .  .  .  .  .  .   ,  .  .  .  234 

"  imports  of   . .  194,  202 

Australia,  pulp  from  lalang  grass   1442 

"       required  for   145 

British,  market  ,  ...  ..748,  950,  1190 

China,  industry    377,  1033 

Great  Britain,  against  Swedish,.,        [\    ..   ..        .,  V.  V,  V.        .*   299 
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India,  market  for  125,  1411 

Italy,  requirements.   1152 

Japan,  demand  decreases   224 

Norway  and  Denmark,  market  80,  306,  610,  751,  836,  1131,  1440 

Portugal,  in   98 

Russia,  demand  for    446,  808 

.Sacking  made  of   808 

Scarcity  of,  in  foreign  countries   559 

Paper  bags,  Brazil,  imports  few   276 

Paper  mills,  Australia  196,  1074 

China.   380 

Paper  pulp,  A  new  material  to  make   583 

Australia,  mills  required   196 

from  bamboo   44' 

Japan,  sending  across  Pacific   1363 

Norway,  market   80 

Parliament  Buildings,  Australia,  designs  for  535,  1122,  1463 

Patent  laws,  iSouth  Africa,  new,  in  '   730 

Peas,  Great  Britain,  demand  for  dried  green   436 

Pears,  Great  Britain,  demand  for  783,  1199 

Pencils  made  in  Canada   1353 

Petroleum,  World's  production  of,  in  1915   1231 

Philippine  Islands,  Trade  of   1288 

Pianos,  Australia,  imports  of   189 

Great  Britain,  trade  and  the  war   300 

New  Zealand,  manufactured  in  ,   1305 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Australia,  imports  of   201 

Platinum,  Russia,  conditions  of  industry   583 

Ploughs,  Russia,  opening  for  Canadian   1259 

•South  Africa,  used  in   1403 

Pdeket  knives,  Russia,  market  for.-   915 

Pony  carts,  South  Africa,  for  market   10'05 

Pdrtugal,  Bottles  in   98 

Hosiery,  men's,  wanted  in   1278 

Paper  in   98 

Potatoes,  Argentina,  market  for   262 

Cuba,  Canadian,  on  the  market  858,  1079,  1216,  1,465 

"      demanded  in   905 

Great  Britain,  The  crop                                                 944,  1195,  1200,  1334,  1390,  1512 

Method  of  packing   1334 

Wholesalers  asking  for  Canadian..   1335 

Poultry,  Great  Britain,  demand  for  885,  1006 

production                                                                              ..1095,  1193 

Practical  advantages  of  export  business...   1522 

Produce  prices,  Great  Britain,  in   440 

Canadian,  in  39,  89,  147,  219,  265,  313,  391,  449, 

502,  560,  624,  734,  789,  844,  896,  959,  1009, 

1076,    1138,    1210,    1280,    1343,    1405,    1452,  1520 

Producers'  Organization,  Great  Britain   62 

Newfoundland  •   304 

Provisions,  Australia,  exports  of   773 

Great  Britain,  imports  of   138,  948 

India,  imports  of   122 

"      opening  for   122 

Straits  Settlements,  tinned,  for     971 

Pulp  (see  Wood  Pulp). 

Pumps,  Chile,  in  the  foreign  tradp   1153 

Great  Britain,  the  Humphrey  ,   438 

R 

Railway   (material),  Australia,  construction     1443 

"         transcontinental   667 

British  West  Indies,  opening  for  1403,  1404 

France,  purchasing  ties   97 

Newfoundland,  facilities                                                            .   ..  304 

Russia,  plans  extention  99,  556,  934 

South  Africa,  imports  of   367 

Railways,  South  Africa,  in  1915   546 

final  estimates  for  1916-17   644 

Raisins,  Australia,  Texia  and  Sultana   665 

Refrigerators,  India,  demand  for   124 

Russia,  demand  for   405 

Rennet,  Denmark,  from   322 

Great  Britain,  development  of   886 

Rice,  Japan,  crop  of   1096 

Rollers,  Switzerland,  market  for   584 

Roumania,  Commercial  position  after  the  war  .  .   1345 

Trade  openings   1147 
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Rubber,  Australia,  imports  of  goods   200 

"         marketing  goods  in   1498 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  tires   832 

South  Africa,  goods  in  1117,  1215 

Russia,  Agricultural  machinery,  pressing  need   ..233,  668,  1124,  1253,  1519 

Ambitious  to  develop  her  industries   1212 

Apples,  Canadian,  for  Siberia   787 

Canal,  projected,  Volga-Don   .  1556 

Catalogues  required  by  Trade  Commissioner  in   446,  858 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  British   1360 

Credits,  the  question  of  1256,  1437,  1457,  1476 

Dairy  appliances,  market  for   1262 

Development  of  Western  Siberia   933 

Division  of  trade)   932 

Drafts,  the  collection  of   1437 

Dress,  changing  fashions  of   275 

Drills,  harrows  and  cultivators./   1260 

Elevator,  grain,  construction  in  782,  1006 

Financial  standing,  information  re   1438 

Financing  machinery  imports  in   1092 

Forests  of   562 

Fur  trade  at  Nijni  Novgorod  Fair  957,  1206 

Government  notices  affecting  trade  274,  1299,  1415 

Grain,  conditions  of  crops   403 

"     elevators   938 

Harbour  improvements  at  Kertch   750 

Hydro-electric  undertaking  in   1302 

Implements,  distribution  of  '   1255 

need  for  improved   1254 

Iron  trade   404 

Italian  mission  to   1348 

Just  now   91 

Land,  allotment  of   1253 

Language  of,  to  be  taught  in  English  schools   911 

Leather,  Canadian,  for   388 

"       prices  in   1464 

Legal,  the  position   1438 

Manufactured  goods,  market  for   45,  1233 

Mining  supplies  needed  in  499,  516,  622 

Motor  cars,  market  for,  in   697 

Mowers  and  rakes   669 

Nijni  Novgorod  Fair  957,  1206 

Omsk,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at   270 

Omsk,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress — 

August  30,  1916   932 

September  29,  1916   1253 

October  23,  1916   1437 

Pamphlet  on   . .  96 

Paper,  demand  for  writing   446 

Paper  making,  industry  in   808 

Platinum,  conditions  of  industry  583,  1419 

Ploughs,  market  for.  4   1257 

Pocketknives,  market  for   915 

Position  in,  Far  East  -   143S 

Petrograd,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  F.  Just — 

August  7,  1916   723 

10,  1916   668 

16,  1916   782 

October  6,  1916   1124 

Railroad,  plans  extension  99,  556,  934 

Refrigeration  facilities,  demand  for   405 

Route,  new,  to  -   403 

Salmon,  canned,  market  for  I   723 

Samples,  certificate  of  origin  not  required  for   516 

Scotch  boys  studying  the  language  13 61,  1520 

IScottish,  Institute   1520 

Siberian,  the  market   932 

Steel  trade   404 

.Storage,  cold,  facilities   937 

Sugar  monopoly  743,  1458 

Tanneries,  co-operative,  in   469 

Threshing  machines   1261 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  232,  274,  467,  516 

Tractor  industry,  creation  of  669,  1261 

Trade  267,  277,  569,  693,  807,  865,  932,  1254,  1437,  1454,  1476 

openings  45,  267,  393,  446,  696.  723,  7*3,  938,  1031 

pointers  668,  736,  938,  1031,  1256 

prohibited  imports  »  1221.  1299,  1415,  1547 
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Transport,  lack  of  facilities   933 

1        Veils  from,  for  cheese   322 


Salmon,  Russia,  canned  and  the  market   723 

Salvador,  Trade  for  1914   1024 

Sample  rooms,  Italy,  for  British  goods  ;..   263 

Science  and  industry   1282 

Seaweeds,  Norway,  utilization  of   307 

Seed  oil,  China,  industry  '  ,   73 

bean   75 

cotton   74 

ground  nuts   74 

rape  -.   73 

sesamum   74 

Shipbuilding,  Australia   1073 

Great  Britain  253,  439,  555,  613,  999,  1000,  1002,  1383 

Norway  and  Denmark   1441 

Salvage  of  sunken  ships   1555 

Shipping,  Australia   1122 

Great  Britain,  shortage  of  443,  944,  1000,  1381,  1513 

New  Zealand,  increased  value  of  companies   610 

Roumania.  .   ..   .   1149 

South  Africa   1,  215 

Trans-Pacific  shipping  893,  1474 

Shoes  and  dies,  South  Africa,  demand  for   841 

Sierra  Leone,  Trade  wrested  from  the  Huns   1416 

Silo  tanks,  Cuba,  market  for   83 

Soap,  Australia,  prohibited  import  of  776,  1324 

China,  opening  for  *   583,  972 

"      purchases  of  foreign   582 

India,  manufacture  of,  in   1423 

South  Africa,  Agriculture,  advance  in   1264 

Agricultural  machinery,  imports   366 

Apples,  imports  w   8 

Asbestos,  the  Cape  industry   1467 

Asbestos  manufactures,  imports   24 

Bedsteads,  opening  for,  in.  .   895 

Bicycles  and  parts,  imports  of   26 

Biscuits,  imports .  .  '   7 

Blankets,  imports  of   349 

Boats,  imports  of   24 

Books,  imports  of   26 

Brushware,  imports  of   355 

Butter,  imports   8 

Cake,  imports   7 

Capital  works,  curtailment  of..   .  ^   547 

Chair  seats,  market  for,  in   1276 

Cheese,  imports  of   7 

Closets  required  in   36 

Commission  houses  in  Canada   598 

Confectionery,  imports   6 

Condensed  milk,  imports  ,   8 

Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce..   1263 

Customs  tariff   1264 

Cutlery,  imports  of   357 

Delegation  to  France   1269 

Diamond  industry  y   548 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  imports   17 

Dry  goods,  imports  of   349 

Dyes,  imports  of   19 

Eggs,  imports   12 

Electrical  material,  imports  of   362 

Peed  chaff  and  ensilage  demanded  in   1448 

Fish,  imports   11 

Flour,  imports   6 

Foodstuffs,  imports  of   5.  I2 

(Footwear,  imports  of   13 

Freight,  ocean,  question   548 

Fruit  and  vgeetables,  imports   8 

Furniture,  imports  of  ~   375 

Garden  implements,  demand  for.   895 

Glass  goods,  imports  of   22 

Glucose,  imports   12 

Guns  and  ammunition,  imports   25 

Hacksaws  in  demand  in   787 

Hardware,  imports  of  ,  ,  . .  255 
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Hides   547 

Household  supplies,  imports  of   22 

Identification  of  packing  cases  and  goods  .  867 

Increased  cost  of  imported  goods   1263 

Industry,  a  new  ..1157,  1293 

Invoices,  re  preparations  of  1087,  1217,  1221 

Iron  and  steel,  imports  of   360 

Jewellery,  imports  of   23 

Lard,  import   10 

Leathers,  imports. .  -   14 

Linoleums,  imports   23 

Lumber,  imports  of   374 

Machinery,  imports  of  363,  731,  1152,  1357 

Maize  crop   547 

Material  required  for  mines   1330 

Meat,  imports   9 

Merchants'  demands   598 

Mining  industry,  the  1265,  1326 

Motor  cycles,  imports  of   26 

"    tractors  in   1420 

Musical  instruments,  imports  of   23,  1032 

Oatmeal,  imports   6 

Oilmen's  stores,  imports   369 

Packing,  imports  of   365 

Paints  and  varnish,  imports  of   354 

Paper  goods,  imports  of   26 

imports  of   26,  269 

"     making  material,  new,  in   972 

Patent  law,  new,  in   730 

Perambulators,  imports  of  *   23 

Perfumery,  imports  of  .*  . .  20 

Photographic  material,  imports  of   30 

Ploughs,  steel  used  in   1403 

Pony  carts  for  market   1005 

Post  war  problems   1264 

Printers,  material,  import  of   29 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town — 

May  10,  1916   1 

"    22,  1916   349 

July  18,  1916   546 

"    28,  1916   598 

August  4,  1916   730 

18,  1916   778 

September  22,  1916   1263 

27,  1916   1117 

October  9,  1916   1326 

Railway  material,  imports   367 

Railways  in  1915  *   546 

"       final  estimates   644 

Revised  price  list  of  mining  material   1331 

Rubber,  imports   15 

goods,  imports  ..16,  1117,  1215 

Sausage  casings,  imports   10 

Shipping,  overseas  imports   1,  215 

Shoes  and  dies,  demand  for   841 

Silver  plated  ware,  imports   24 

Soaps,  import  of   20 

Stationery,  imports  of  .   26 

Stepladders,  opening  for  ■   1336 

Surgical  supplies,  imports  of   21 

Tar,  imports  of .   20 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  in   639,  1086,  1301 

Tenders  invited  50,  167,  241,  580,  757,  871,  918,  980,  1428 

Timber  conditions  in   1330 

Trade  1,  4,  215,  324,  349,  598,  778,  1035,  1036,  1096,  1118,  1266,  1329 

"      Commissioners,  appointment  of   1268 

"     mark  law   97 

"     review  of,  in  1915   215 

"     openings   36,  969 

"     pointers  5,  11,  376,  1087 

Trucks,  types  used  in   1074 

Tonnage,  ocean   374 

Typewriters,  imports  of   30 

Twine,  market  for                                                                                  ..  969 

Vegetables,  imports   9 

Vehicles,  imports  of   25 

War,  The,  and  its  effects   547 

"    and  trade  policy   1265 
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Wheat,  imports  .   5 

Wheelbarrows,  imports  of   25 

Wooden  goods,  imports  of   371 

market  for  1137,  1200 

Wool  crop   547 

Zinc  sheets,  inquiry  for   894 

South  America,  Dredges,  opening  for,  in..   645 

Mode  of  packing  and  shipping   223 

Timber  markets  in   1140 

Trade,  hints  for,  in                                                                               .  .  221 

"     pointers  ,   221 

Spain,  British  Bank  for   1464 

Foreign  trade  bank   1229 

Market,  the   517 

Paper,  scarcity  of,  in   559 

Trade   1359 

Spanish  language,  Importance  of,  in  Argentina   94 

Sporting  goods,  Newfoundland,  interested  in   1158 

Stationery,  India,  imports  of   123 

Statistics,  Australia,  co-ordination  of  federal  and  State   667 

Steamship,  Australia,  cargo  steamers   663 

Canada  and  Bristol,  service   499,  966 

■Norwegian  route,  to  foreign  countries   612 

Storage  (cold),  Russia,  additional   937 

Sugar,  Cuba,  conditions  of  industry   800,  1079 

Great  Britain,  industry   274 

Jamaica,  imports  of   131 

Japan,  growing  importance  of  trade   236 

Russia,  Government  monopoly  of   743 

Trinidad,  sugar  crop  of   744 

Sulphate,  Great  Britain,  of  ammonia  for  wheat   886 

Sulphur,  Japan,  produced  in  Japan   396 

Supplies,  Great  Britain,  shortage  of   35 

New  Zealand,  imperial   611 

Sweden,  industries  in  1914   581 

Switzerland,  commercial  travellers  in   276 

Rollers,  market  for  land   584 

Trade   572 

"     development  of   45 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  distributing,  a  centre  825,  1444 

T 

Tallow,  China,  vegetable   79 

Tannery,  Russia,  co-operative  in   469 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations,  Argentina  861,  1089,  1222,  1511 

Australia  .'  331,  1550 

Bermuda   1551 

British  Guiana   639 

Canada   909 

Dominica   579 

Fiji  Islands  \   517 

Great  Britain   329 

Japan   1357 

Italy   232,  332 

Jamaica  127,  157,  637 

New  Zealand..    ..156,  331,  515,  747,  861,   968,  1088,  1550 

Russia  232,  274,  304,  467,  516,  693 

South  Africa  639,  1086,  1301 

Tax,  Australia,  income,  on  oversea  firms  •.   662 

Tenders  invited,  Australia  49,  240,  414,  650,  755,  979,  1109,  1164,  1310,  1367,  1560 

Grenada,  B.W.I  •   580 

New  Zealand   1368 

ISouth  Africa  50,  167,  241,  580,  757,  871,  918,  980,  1428 

Textiles,  Argentina,  export  of  Canadian,  to   537 

Great  Britain,  demand  for   35  N 

Thread,  Argentina,  imports  of   544 

Threshing,  Great  Britain,  of  barley   887 

Manchuria,  opening  for  machinery   1306 

Timber,  Report  of  iSpecial  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan — 

May  10,  1916.   30 

"    30,  1916   113 

July  15,  1916   485 

Australia,  imports  of  190,  1322,  1444 

British  Columbia,  trade  740,  846 

Cuba,  trade   82 

Fiji  Islands,  trade  of   485  , 

France,  demand  for   96 
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Great  Britain,  market  252,  721,  1002,  1514 

shortage  of  442,  1003 

Holland,  market  for   98 

India,  market  for  working  equipment  -  30 

New  Zealand,  high  prices  for,  in   1230 

Norway,  price's  in   1440 

Organization  of  industry  796,  904,  906 

South  Africa   82,  1295 

South  America,  market  for   114*0 

Tin,  Great  Britain,  use  of  old  674,  1076 

Hayti,  use  of  old  cans  -   643 

Tobacco,  Great  Britain,  Empire   300 

Toilet  articles,  India,  imports  of   123 

Tomato,  Great  Britain,  demand  for,  ketchup   S5 

Toys,  Canada,  making  of   251 

Great  Britain,  making  of,  in   46,  1392 

possibilities  for  supply  of   1391 

Tractors  (farm),  China,  company  using   1477 

Cuba,  demand  for   694,  912 

Russia,  demand  for   1261 

South  Africa   1420 

Trade,  Argentina  537,  914,  1155,  1269 

Australia  175,  661,  667,  769,  77S,  1070,  1120,  1321,  1442 

Belgium   961 

Brazil  912,  1303 

Canada   177,  740 

preliminary  statement  84,  308,  501,  788,  1004,  1279 

"       prohibited  exports  151,  324,  578 

summary  for  twelve  months  142,  385,  677,  954,  1132,  1340 

China  335,  377,  452,  695,  724,  1128,  1449 

Cuba..  82,  309,  670,  692,  799,  837,  966,  1080 

Danish  West  Indies   644 

Egypt   226 

Fiji  Islands   485 

France  269,  278,  467,  470,  512,  1220,  1300,  1354,  1555 

Formosa,  possibilities  in   626 

German  East  Africa,  regulations  of   1532 

German  loss  during  1914-16   802 

Greece   406 

Great  Britain..   ..59,  136,  252,  291,  315,  402,  425,  438,  519,  552,  672,  722,  784, 
868,  883,   888,    941,   943,   947,   958,    995,   1001,   1065,  1179, 

1273,  1386,  1514 

prohibited  exports   1497 

imports  41,  72,  145,  253,  272,  324,  397,  616,  1190 

•Hayti   521 

Honduras   1018 

India  113,  1020 

Italy   276,  898,  1094 

Jamaica  126,  128,  132,  520 

Japan  324,  470,  696,  749,  791,  891,  1146,  1297,  1413,  1414,  1533 

pointers   46 

Newfoundland  302,  444,  1022 

New  Zealand   227,  255,  489,  607,  831,  1066,  1146,  1397,  1475 

Norway   1441 

prohibited  exports   81 

Notes  on  1362,  1419,  1476,  1477,  1552 

Roumania  1148,  1345 

Russia  270,  277,  932,  1221,  1254,  1299,  1437 

Salvador   1024 

South  Africa   97,  215,  598,  778,  1035,  1036,  1096,  1329 

in  recent  years   1,  349 

imports   4  to  30 

review  of,  in  1915   215 

Spain  '.  1229,  1359 

Trinidad   494 

United  States   518 

With  the  conquered  German  colonies   213 

Venezuela   902 

Trade  openings,  Abyssinia   388 

Argentina  545,  827,  1271 

Australia  145,  190 

Brazil  160,  214,  55S 

Chile   557 

China  160,  235,  310 

Cuba  83,  694,  906 

Ecuador   843,  913 

Egypt   1284 

Great  Britain  85,  145,  300 
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Greece. .   44 

Italy   675 

New  Zealand   '  255 

Roumania   1147 

Russia  45,  233,  393,  446,  696,  782,  93S,  1031,  1254 

South  America  •  •  H40 

Trinidad  •   37 

Venezuela  ■  •'   903 

West  Africa.  .    .  .   .  .   .  .  •  •  158 


Trade  pointers,  Argentina. 


94,  546,  1017,  10SO,  1273,  154! 

Australia  181,  202 

Belgium  *   •  •   •  •.  •  •  961 

Brazil  •  446 

Chile   558 

China  1449,  1480 

Costa  Rica   1360 

France   332 

Great  Britain  297,  617,  623,  717,  736,  868.  950,  1063 

How  to  begin  in  export  trade  •   ••   •  146,  846,  969 

India   i26 

Industrial  use  of  Hydro -Electric  Power   149 

Italy  236,  S98,  1011,  1411 

New  Zealand  <9S,  913,  1529 

Portuguese  East  Africa   334 

Russia   91,  267,  446,  669,  736,  938,  1031.  1092,  1254 

.South  Africa  376,  1200.  1217,  1475 

iSouth  America  221,  234,  1142 

Spain  ''•  •  \  517 

Switzerland   *••» 

Trinidad   497 

Transportation,  Argentina,  development  of.  •.   469 

Great  Britain   72 

Greece,  development  of   469 

Italy,  development  of   469 

Russia,  new  route  to   403 

Transylvania,  Trade  of   1421 

Trinidad,  Trade  of   .   .   129° 

Trucks,  South  Africa,  types  used  in   1074 

Tonnage,  Australia,  increase  in  

Newfoundland,  lack  of. 
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Unions,  Australia,  one  large..  ►   1071 

United  States,  Competition  in  Argentina  :  •   543 

Dyestuffs  industry,  development  of   1092 

Foreign  commerce  of   518 

Government  note>s  affecting  trade   273 

India,  exports  to   118 

Jamaica,  imports  to   126 

Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  foreign  buyers  at   333 

Steamship  companies  in  Australian  trade  •  •  1122 

Timber  industry,  organization  of  796,  904,  906 

Trade   573,  906 

V 

Vegetables,  Great  Britain,  demand  for   85,  212 

Veils,  Russia,  from,  for  cheese  x   322 

Veneers,  wanted  for  piano  cases  x   777 

Venezuela,  Trade   902 

W 

Wall  paper,  Argentina,  sources  of  supply  of   828 

War,  The,  and  and  Cuban  prosperity   839 

Great  Britain,  losses   885,  944,  1000,  18S1 

Japan,  and  foreign  trade  of  '  .  .   .  .  791 

War  loan,  Australia,  the  third   773,  1121 

War-time  profits  tax,  Australia   233 

Water-power,  Australia,  the  great  lake   666 

Wax,  China,  white   79 

West  Africa,  Filing  cabinets,  market  for   1157 

Goods  needed  in   158 

What  Russia  needs   393 

Wheat,  Australia,  scheme                                                                                           ."  .  .  664 

"  prospects  .  '  1070,  1443 

Great  Britain,  new  variety  of   '886 

State  control  of   995 

supplies  in   940,  1275 
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India,  in  ; .  971 

Japan,  exports  from   1413 

"      imports  into   893 

Trade  after  the  war   1524 

Wire,  Australia,  copper,  for  the  Government   775 

Great  Britain,  inquiries  for  pin   784 

Wireless  telegraphy,  Australia   775 

White  pine,  New  Zealand,  market  for   334 

Wood  oil,  China   78 

Wooden  ware,  Australia,  imports  of   191 

Great  Britain,  imports  of   138,  948 

South  Africa,  imports  of   371 

market  for  ,  1137,1200 

Wood  pulp,  France,  market  for  842,  1135 

Great  Britain,  re  import  of   456,  944 

"               board  required   710 

"               opportunities  for  tubs  •  716 

Japan,  resources  of   1093 

Norway  and  Denmark,  market   611 

Wool,  Australia,  the  market  ,   1119 

Great  Britain,  commandeering-  the  clip   299 

Japan,  increase  in  output  urged   1360 

Woollen  goods,  Argentina,  imports  of   539 

Great  Britain,  rags  in  demand   722 

Z 

Zinc,  Japan,  increased  activity  in  industry                                                                    .  .  277 

South  Africa,  inquiry  for  sheets  of   894 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  May  10,  1916. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

From  recently  published  trade  returns  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the 
calendar  year  1915,  it  is  now  possible  to  submit  tables  which  will  illustrate  the  general 
trend  of  South  African  imports  for  the  normal  year  1913  and  for  the  war  years  1914 
and  1915.  Imports  in  1915  show  a  decrease  in  value  of  $16,270,000  from  1914  and  a 
decrease  of  $30,870,000  from  1913,  which  year  witnessed  the  largest  imports  into  South 
Africa. 

OVERSEAS  SHIPPING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORTS. 

The  demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds  by  South  African  importers  has  not  been  filled 
or  the  total  imports  would  have  been  higher  than  any  previous  record.  The  deranged 
conditions  of  overseas  markets  and  of  shipping,  with  the  consequent  shortage  of  cargo 
space,  are  the  reasons  for  lower  imports.  The  extent  to  which  South  African  tonnage 
was  affected  is  shown  in  the  following  statements  giving  the  total  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the  principal  ports.  Coastwise  movements  are 
excluded : — 


Port, 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

No. 

Registered 
Tonnage 
Net. 

No. 

Registered 
Tonnage 
Net. 

No. 

690 
872 
30 
6 

Registered 
Tonnage 
Net." 

Entered  — 

Cape  Province  Ports  

Durban  

Port  Nolloth  

Other  Ports  

Cleared  — 

Cape  Province  Ports   

Durban  

Port  Nolloth   

Other  Ports  

502 
576 
17 
5 

1,663,818 
1,617,682 
30,328 
11,387 

617 

866 
23 
7 

2,356,543 
2,63 »,  556 
38,719 
17,104 

2,590,695 
2,692,935 
53,442 
12,549 

1,100 

3,323,215 

1,513 

5,046,922 

1,598 

5,349,621 

441 

652 
20 
8 

1,516,871 
1,784,298 

33,839 
20,874 

532 
919 
20 
1 

2,300,321 
2,580,427 
31,877 
1,036 

592 
946 
32 
7 

2,485,562 
2,724,749 
56,4(51 
10,552 

Total,  all  Union  Ports  

1,12] 

3,355,882 

1,478 

4,91-1,661 

1,577 

5,277,324 

The  prevailing  war  conditions  have  developed  a  new  market  for  South  African 
exports,  and  in  this  connection  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  North  American  con- 
tinent is  shown  in  the  following  data.    In  1913  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  from 
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South  Africa  to  North  America  was  4  (tonnage  11,389)  and  in  1915  there  were  34 
sailings  (tonnage  92,389). 

Canadian  ports  have  profited  during  the  past  year  as  arrivals  from  Canada  totalled 
24  in  1915,  as  against  15  in  the  pre-war  year  1913.  Vessels  arriving  from  the  United 
States  in  1915  were  87,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  263,817  as  compared  with 
112  vessels  in  1913  whose  registered  tonnage  amounted  to  342,932. 

JAPAN  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  alteration  of  trade  routes  has  also  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  Japan's  trade, 
as  well  as  finding  a  new  market  for  South  African  wool.  Japan's  European  liners  now 
take  the  Cape  route  with  the  result  that  already  orders  are  placed  for  200,000  pounds 
of  South  African  wool  and  more  business  is  in  sight. 

Imports  from  Japan  to  South  Africa  are  double  the  average  trade  of  the  last  three 
years.    The  total  for  1915  being  $1,020,000 ;  this  is  an  increase  of  $503,000. 


South  African  Imports  from  1913  to  1915. 

The  table  following  is  for  the  total  imports  from  each  of  the  principal  countries 
exporting  to  South  Africa.  As  outlined  in  former  reports,  South  African  importa- 
tions of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
analogous  to  South  African  importations  from  Canada.  Many  lines  of  manufacture 
are  quite  similar  to  character,  so  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  must  be 
interested  in  the  trade  secured  by  their  nearest  and  chief  competitors. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  following  table,  and  all  others  in  this  report,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  United  States  figures  are  shown  immediately  after  the  Canadian 
statement;  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Canadian  exporters  the 
possibilities  for  an  increased  export  trade  to  South  Africa. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  $     4, 070, 000-    $      3,722,000'    $  4,670,0*00 

United    States   17,433,000  14,288,000  21,065,00'0 

United  Kingdom   99,606,000  84,265,000  81,339,00*0 

Germany   16,166,000  10,423,00*0  559,000 

Australia   9,530,000  7,400,000  2,172,000 

India   5,168,0*00  4,745,000  •6,'028,000 

Holland   4,019,000  2,70*0,000  2,450,000 

Sweden   3,30*5,'000  2,43)8,000  2,149,000 

Brazil   2,980,000  2,301,000  2,350,000 

France   2,843,000  2,292,000  2,312,000 

Belgium   2,744,000  1,617,00:0  139,000 

Italy   1,505,000  1,256,000  1,640,000 

Chili   1,066,000  1,020,000  532,000 

Ceylon   979,000  1,005,000  1,105,000 

Switzerland   919,000  953,000  1,527,000 

Mauritius   885,000  593,000  62,000 

Argentina   800,000  142,500  1,460,000 

Austria-Hungary   713,000  568,000  33,000 

Japan   521,000  523,000  1,020,000 

New  Zealand   325,000  276,000  56,500 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES  IMPORTS. 

In  addition  to  the  general  merchandise  import  table  as  shown  above,  the  imports 
of  stores  for  the  South  African  Government  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  Canadian  share  of  this  trade  during  the  past  three  years. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORE  Si — TOTAL  IMPORTS. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  29,500 

$  920,000 

$1,345,000 

205,000 

146,000 

161,000 

13,210,000 

15,440,000 

9,310,000 

970,000 

1,500,000 

968,000 

382,000 

400,000 

330,000 

305,000 

20'5,0'00 

30,000 

105,000 

283,000 

44,000 

190,000 

93,00'0 

17,0<00 

14,500 

124,000 

168,000 

66,000 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIANS. 

In  the  following  report  under  separate  paragraphs,  will  be  found  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  principal  South  African  imports  during  1915  and  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  lines  which  are  or  should  be  interesting  to  Canadian  manufacturers  or  shippers 
are  the  only  ones  tabulated,  as  it  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  to  condense,  in  this 
report,  a  review  of  all  importations  into  South  Africa.  If  there  are  any  lines  omitted 
which  Canadian  firms  would  like  to  secure  particulars  of,  an  application  for  same  will 
receive  immediate  attention. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

Although  the  general  imports  into  South  Africa  have  decreased,  the  imports  of 
foodstuffs  have  increased  over  1914  by  $611,000. 

Wheat. — In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  626  is  published  a  report  which  gives  details 
regarding  wheat  imports  and  prices  governing  South  African  wheat  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1915.  For  the  calendar  year  1915  although  the  quantity  of  wheat 
imported  was  ten  million  pounds  less,  the  total  value  actually  increased  by  $925,000. 

The  total  weight  of  wheat  received  from  Canada  in  1915  was  22,113,663  pounds, 
as  compared  with  17,971,060  pounds  in  1914. 

During  1915  there  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  quantity  carried  by  the  direct 
Canada  to  South  Africa  line  of  steamers,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures:  170,900 
bushels  in  1913,  266,713  bushels  in  1914,  and  95,691  bushels  in  1915. 


WHEAT  IMPORTS.  ' 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $   427,000  $   319,000  $  515,000 

United  States   56,000  85,400  25,578,000 

United  Kingdom   300  60  240 

Australia   1,455,000  3,365,000  143,200 

Argentina   256,000    1,295,000 

India   190  171,000 


Flour.— The  flour  imports  for  1915  were  71,680,229  pounds  as  against  134,189,649 
pounds  in  1914,  and  although  the  quantity  was  a  little  over  half,  the  value  for  1915 
was  only  $841,000  less  than  1914  when  the  total  reached  a  value  of  $3,005,000.  Canada's 
increased  weight  over  1914  was  5,137,065  pounds,  and  the  increase  of  value  was 
$496,000.  Australia  suffered  a  loss  in  1915,  and  increases  are  credited  to  the  United 
States  and  India.  As  there  are  very  many  more  steamers  calling  at  South  Africa  to 
and  from  India,  there  is  every  prospect  that  this  import  may  increase  in  1916,  as  the 
value  from  India  increased  by  $85,300  in  1915  over  1914  when  she  shipped  for  the 
first  time  to  South  Africa  a  parcel  valued  at  $2,200. 

Although  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  flour  carried  on  the  Canadian  direct  service 
is  American,  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  show  the  number  of  bags  carried  during 
the  past  three  years.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  98  and  196-pound  bags  are  not 
shown : — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Flour,  bags   588,336  493,694  493,967 
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FLOUR  IMPORTS. 


Countries.                                    1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                             ..       $1,350,000  $1,135,000  $1,631,000 

United  States .  .                                             102,500  72,000'  399,000 

United  Kingdom                                             1,600  2,200  2,400 

Australia..                                                 1,170,000  1,765,00*0  44,400 

India   2,200  87,500 


Oatmeal. — The  imports  of  oatmeal  for  1915  were  5,791,031  pounds,  which  is 
613,346  pounds  less  than  1914;  the  value,  however,  increased  by  $70,000.  The  decline 
in  quantity  of  imports  is  due  to  the  increased  activity  of  South  African  mills.  Canada 
also  shipped  small  quantities  of  pearl  barley  and  force. 

OATMEAL  IMPORTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $         7>6,0>00  $           99,000  $  96,500 

United  States   1,50>0  2,100  2,500 

United  Kingdom   177,000  167,000  206,>000 


Confectionery. — In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  626,  full  details  are.  given  showing  the 
kind  and  class  of  goods  imported  into  this  country. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  confectionery  since  the  war  began  and  Canada  has  made  a  little  headway  which 
should  be  the  nucleus  of  a  good  trade.  One  of  the  best  stores  in  Cape  Town  made  a 
special  window  of  Canadian  confectionery  and  they  also  advertised  the  line  which 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  quality,  packing  and  artistic  boxes.  High  freights  have 
made  the  laid-down  price  such  that  an  extra  price  had  to  be  asked  for  the  goods.  The 
experiment,  however,  has  been  made  and  should  be  followed  up  by  proper  representa- 
tion in  all  centres,  and  if  possible  to  arrange,  stocks  should  be  consigned  to  some 
central  agent. 

CONFECTIONERY  IMPORTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  $  7>0    $  10    $  190 

United  States   19,800  12,300  31,000 

United  Kingdom   9>60,'00'0'  785,000  1,126,000 

■Germany   57,500  32,500  1,900 

Holland   26,30<0  8,200  7,700 

Switzerland   78,000  65,500  128,000 

France   27,600  18,500  26,90'0 


Confectioners'  requisites. — This  is  a  line  which  Canada  shares  in  for  the  first 
time.  Although  imports  of  confectionery  are  very  large,  there  is  also  a  big  quantity 
manufactured  in  the  Union. 

IMPORTS  OF  CONFECTIONERS'  REQUISITES. 


Countries.                     1  19 14-.  1915. 

Canada  $                    $  3,000 

United   'States   2,0'00  7,200 

United  Kingdom   7,700  27,80'0 

Ceylon   21,500  25,300 

Belgium   6,900  3,20'0 

Holland   5,850  10,300 

France   2,400  14,900 

Germany   2,400  260 

India   1,35,0  4,000 

Japan   n,0  2,8  O'O 


Biscuits.-^Some  orders  have  been  placed  with  Canada  for  biscuits  which  it  is 
expected  will  help  to  establish  this  article  as  a  permanent  import  from  Canada. 
Several  South  African  commission  houses  are  prepared  to  take  up  a  line  of  this  kind. 
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Reference  to  Trade  Inquiries  and  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  626  will  be  useful  to  Cana- 
dian firms  who  are  prepared  to  pack  and  ship  under  proper  export  conditions. 

BISCUIT  IMPORTS. 

Countries,                                      1913.  1914.  1915. 

•Canada  $  20    $    $  5 

United  States                                                   6,800  9,000  6,400 

United  Kingdom                                           27'0,0<0>0  255,000  246,000 

Holland                                                            4,400  2,500  580 

Germany                                                          3,600  2,100  55 


CAKE  IMPORTS. 

Countries.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  $    $  250 

United  States   440  5 

United  Kingdom   14,400  24,000 

Australia   16,300  22,000 


Cheese. — The  total  weight  of  cheese  imported  into  South  Africa  in  1915  was 
3,966,269  pounds;  this  is  1,257,014  pounds  less  than  1914  and  the  total  value  for  1915 
is  $736,000,  which  is  only  $9,000  less  than  the  value  for  the  larger  quantity  of  5,223,283 
pounds.  Canada's  increase  in  weight  and  value  is  due  to  a  growing  demand  which 
would  be  still  further  increased  if  the  suggestions  given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  626 
were  followed. 

Direct  shipment  of  Canadian  cheese  in  the  cold  storage  chambers  of  the  Canada 
to  South  Africa  line  is  growing  each  year.  This  accommodation  is  a  valuable  one 
which  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  a  larger  extent  for  direct  shipments. 


CHEESE 

IMPORTS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

 $ 

64,200  $ 

87,500  $ 

127,000 

United  States  

50 

125 

335 

16,000 

17,600 

12,700 

Holland  

637,000 

596,00'0 

163,0.00 

New  Zealand  

33,80'0 

12,700 

14,10>0 

Italy  

23,100 

16,600 

20,900 

7,100 

6,3>00 

5,000 

France  

4,100 

2,6<50 

2,60'0 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   STORES  CHEESE  IMPORTS. 

Countries.  1915. 

Canada  $     10, 2M) 

Australia  1   45,&0'0 


Butter. — Buttermaking  is  one  of  the  growing  industries  of  South  Africa  and  a 
smaller  quantity  is  being  imported  each  year.  In  1914,  the  quantity  imported  was 
3,919,431  pounds,  and  during  the  past  year  the  total  weight  imported  was  2,026,258 
pounds  only.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  owing  to  local  conditions  could  not  ship 
the  smaller  quantity  required,  with  the  result  that  the  local  industry  expanded  con- 
siderably on  the  higher  prices  secured.  Denmark  increased  its  quantity  of  export  last 
year  in  a  small  way.  Kussia  increased  from  63,727  pounds  to  99,803  pounds,  and 
Canada  from  20  pounds  to  349,926  pounds.  The  Canadian  steamship  service  carried 
6,437  boxes,  which  is  practically  the  total  amount  shipped  from  Canada. 
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With  Canada  in  a  position  to  continue  the  export  of  butter,  the  cold  storage  space 
on  the  Canada  to  South  Africa  line  will  ensure  delivery  in  good  condition. 

BUTTER  IMPORTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  $  '5    $  5    $  105,500 

United  States   7,00-0  9,000  30,000 

United  Kingdom   10,700  23,400  24,0.0-0 

Australia   499,000  54iS,000  242,000 

New  Zealand   252,000  262,000  27,80'0 

France   95,500  67,000  50,800 

Holland   15,80-0  19, W0  20,900 

Denmark   5,600  8,900  11,600 

Russia   5,800  15,000  28,800 

Argentine  Republic       39/500 


Milk  (condensed). — From  a  value  of  $94,000  in  1910  shipped  from  Canada,  the 
exports  dropped  to  $2,000  in  1913,  and  1914  record  was  nil. 

Last  year  the  export  was  taken  up  again,  reaching  a  value  of  $11,200  for  117,855 
pounds.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  19,262,667  pounds,  which  is  1,332,269  pounds 
less  than  in  1914.  The  United  States  trade  of  $88,000  is  $45,600  more  than  in  1914. 
Holland,  Norway  and  Switzerland  profited  from  the  lack  of  supply  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia  and  the  closing  out  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  condensed  milk  received  from  Canada  during  1915,  has,  on  the  whole,  given 
good  satisfaction  and  from  inquiries  made  by  the  trade  in  South  Africa  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Canada  can  secure,  if  prepared  to  do  so  on  equal  terms  with  other  shippers, 
at  least  the  same  value  as  her  1910  trade.  Other  details  concerning  the  marketing 
of  condensed  milk  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  62>5. 

IMPORTS   OF  CONDENSED  MILK. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       2;000    $  11,200 

United  States  '  43,000  $     42,400  88,000 

United  Kingdom   1,690,000  1,362,000  1,097,000 

Norway   67,500  27,500  48,000 

Holland   208,000  178,000  503,000 

Germany   63,500  39,500  1,400 

Austria-Hungary   90,000  54,700  — 

Switzerland   10,100  81,000  122,500 

Australia   16,000  175,500  58,000 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Fruits. — Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  secured  more  than  half  the  total 
imports  of  fresh  fruit,  the  total  for  1915  being  $37,700v  which  is  $30,300  less  than 
1914.  Canada's  33^  per  cent  of  the  total  is  due  to  the  Canada  first  principle  adopted 
by  the  Elder-Dempster  Shipping  Company.  The  condition  necessary  for  good  results 
on  this  market  with  Canadian  apples,  that  they  should  arrive  late  in  September, 
October,  November  and  early  December,  is  well  known  to  the  trade,  and  under  normal 
conditions  Canada  should  secure,  in  value  during  that  season  each  year,  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  apples  shipped  to  South  Africa. 

Last  year  the  local  conditions  in  Australia  prevented  their  shipping  to  this 
market. 

IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  APPLES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $42,500  $19,500  $12,300 

United  States   15,000  16,000  1,500 

United  Kingdom   3,200  350  10,800 

Australia   40,000  25,200  315 

Spain   20,000  9,700  9,500 

Italy   10,000  4,300  800 

Madeira   225  1,900 
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Fruits,  Bottled  and  Tinned. — There  are  several  lines  under  this  heading  on  which 
trial  orders  have  been  placed  with  Canada  this  year,  such  as  black  currants,  peaches, 
and  raspberries.    Canned  apples  are  being  inquired  for  more  than  in  the  past. 

The  evaporated  apple  is  a  good  seller  in  this  country  and  Canada  can  secure  more 
of  this  trade  if  an  effort  is  made. 


.  IMPORTS  OF  FRUITS,  BOTTLED  AND  TINNED. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       91  $     240  $  175 

United  States   28,000  10,50-0  9,800 

United  Kingdom   32,500  24,200  19,600 

Australia   22,700  8,400  2,000 

France   4,500  2,400  2,000 

Spain    3,200  2,100  2,000 


IMPORTS  OF  FRUITS,  DRIED,  OTHER  THAN  ALMONDS,  DATES,  RAISINS,  FIGS    AND  PRUNES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  ]  S15. 

Canada   $  4,400  $     800  $  150 

United  States   47,500  16,500  17,900 

United  Kingdom   7,100  5,200  5,700 

Australia   4,000  4,300  750 

Greece   2,500  1,700  1,250 

Turkey   2,400  1,300  340 

Spain   3,600  2,700  900 

France                              .    .  .    .  .    .  .  3,700  700  780 

Ceylon   1,500        .  900  980 

India   1,500  1,250  1,600 


Vegetables. — There  are  certain  years  when  potatoes  can  be  shipped  from  Canada. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  the  local  conditions  and  the  conditions  governing  the  nearer 
export  markets. 

In  the  canned  goods,  imports  of  tomatoes  have  increased  considerably,  and  some 
nice  sample  orders  have  been  placed  for  stringed  beans. 

IMPORTS  OF  VEGETABLES,,  TINNED  OR  PRESERVED,  OTHER  THAN  ONIONS  AND  POTATOES. 


Countries.                   ■  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  1,500  $  3,300  $  4,000 

United  States   27,000  20,000  25,6'00 

United  Kingdom   9,400  9,300    .  15,400 

Belgium   73,500  41,500  1,450 

France   37,200  16,000  18,500 

Italy   32,000  10,000  57,800 

Germany   20,000  9,500  350 

Holland   13,700  7,000  9,800 

Portugal     60  7,100 

Spain     250  3,000 

China   1,600  1,900 


MEATS. 


Bacon  and  Hams. — The  credit  Canada  receives  for  imports  under  this  heading  is 
nearly  all  for  the  finished  article  from  England. 

Bacon  is  another  article  of  food  which  has  decreased  in  quantity  of  imports ; 
although  the  smaller  quantity  of  3,459,879  pounds  imported  in  1915  was  913,597  pounds 
less  than  the  total  quantity  of  1914,  the  import  value  of  1915  was  only  $55,000  less 
than  the  previous  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  BACON. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  74,800  $  57,400  $  80,600 

United  States   47.000  71,700  85,000 

United  Kingdom   323,000  262,000  232,000 

Denmark   433,000  438,500  273,000 

Holland   9,700  10,100  1,300 

Russia   10,900  3,500  — 

France   5,500  1,000  95 

Belgium   4,900  1,100  — 
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IMPORTS  OF  HAMS. 

Countries.                                   1913.                  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                      ....  $           4,0-00    $            2,500  $  3,1-00 

United  "States..                                             67,000                86,30*0  •  93,000 

United    Kingdom                                         193,00*0              124,000  114,00:0' 

Denmark                                                         46,700                32,4'0<0  18,300 

Russia..              ..   ,  7,-6.00                  1,0.00  — 

Holland                                                            2,500                  2, 4-00  25 

Germany                                                          2,3  O'O                  1,50'0  — 

Sausage  Casings— The  quantity  of  imports  under  this  heading  was  193,257 
pounds  in  1914  and  196,99?  pounds  in  1915.    Some  new  sources  of  supply  from  Canada 

made  trial  shipments.  This  is  an  article  of  consumption  which  is  exported  in  fair 
quantities  from  South  Africa  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  SAUSAGE  CASINGS.. 

Countries.                                   1913.                   1914.  1915. 

Canada  $           5,7'00     $            5,700  $  5,5<00 

United  States                                                 47.-5O0                32,300  50,600 

United  Kingdom                                              3,10(0                  1,600  68>0 

Australia                                                            17.5                    225  — 

Holland                                                            7,200                  5,80'0  — 

Lard. — The  figures  of  import  under  this  heading  will  tell  at  a  glance  the  trade 
secured  by  the  American  shippers.  Canadians  in  a  position  to  export  will  find  a  good 
market  for  many  years  to  come  in  South  Africa. 

IMPORTS  OF  LARD. 

Countries.                                   1913.                   1914.  1915. 

Canada  $                       $    $ 

United  States                                               19  6,5<0-0              13 5,0^0  2<02,<500 

United  Kingdom                                            32,500                2-0,40-0  29,000 

IMPORTS  OF  LARD  SUBSTITUTES. 

Countries.                                       1913.                  1914.  1915. 

Canada  $                      $               25(  $       ^  ■  4*» 

United  'States                                                 89,0<0'0                71,500  37,000 

United  Kingdom                                             31,600                25,000  19;000 

France                                                                                        1,800  1.-650 

IMPORTS  OF  DRIPPING  AND  FATS. 

Countries.                                       1913.                  1914.  1915. 

Canada  $                       $                35  $  — 

United  States                                                 14,60-0                2.5,<50i0  22,500 

United  Kingdom                                            15,5>00                25,'O0-0  21,500 

Argentina                                                       1,000                 5,100  7,600 


IMPORTS  OF  MEATS,  TINNED  OR  SIMILARLY  PRESERVED. 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                      $        80  $          5  $  65 

United  States                                              180,000  146,000  210,000 

United  Kingdom                                             80,500  75,000  94,000 

Australia                                                       285,000  235,000  170,500 

Uruguay                                                          50,000  36,700  3,600 

Argentina                                                        42,000  40,000  112,700 

New  Zealand   7,000  9,300 


IMPORTS  OF  MEATS,  SALTED  AND  CURED,  N.O.D. 

Countries.  1914. 

Canada   .  .  .   

United  States   $8,800 

United  Kingdom   440 

Norway   300 


1915. 
$  580 

11,700 
105 
440 
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Fish  Preserved. — The  total  imports  of  preserved  fish  for  1915  were  valued  at 
$1,014,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $184,500  over  1914.  The  quantity  from  Canada 
was  9-81,405  pounds,  which  is  76,210  pounds  less  than  in  1914,  while  the  value  from 
Canada  increased  from  $184,000  to  $195,300. 

MARKET  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  SALMON. 

As  pointed  out  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  625,  for  some  reason  not  known  as  yet, 
all  quotations  from  Canada  on  salmon  are  higher  than  quotations  for  similar  goods 
from  other  sources.  Several  reliable  South  African  commission  houses,  with  estab- 
lished connection  in  foodstuffs,  are  anxious  to  take  up  Canadian  representation  of 
salmon  shippers.    There  is  also  a  good  market  for  sardines. 

IMPORTS,  OF  FISH,  PRESERVED. 


Countries.                                        1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                         $184,000  $184,0'00  $195,300 

United  States                                              130,00*0  97,000  126,000 

United  Kingdom.                                           232,000  167,000  155,000 

Norway                                                          332,000  209,000  338,000 

Portugal                                                        122,000  79,500  155,000 

France                                                             35,000  45,000  28,000 

Germany                                                           8,500  5,200  750 

Belgium                                                             8,200  2.&0O  — 

Spain   1,200  2,600 

Russia   2,600  3,600 


OPENING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  DRIED  AND  CURED  FISH. 

South  Africa  is  a  good  market  for  dried  and  cured  fish.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  held  the  larger  part  of  this  trade.  Parcels  from  Canada  have  increased  each  year 
since  1913. 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH,  DRIED  OR  CURED. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       200  $       250  $  3,000 

United  States   325  80 

United  Kingdom   221,000  190,000  176,000 

Holland   32,500  27,500  54,000 

India   12,200  7,300  7,500 

France   55  125  1,000 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH,  FRESH  OR  FROZEN. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  40  $  25  $  50 

United  States       — 

United  Kingdom   800  850  575 

Portuguese  East  Africa   15  100  15 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH  OIL. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $    325  $100  $  650 

United  States   360  400  515 

United  Kingdom   $1,550  600  1,950 

Norway   200  700  1,350 


Eggs. — The  special  efforts  put  forward  by  the  South  African  Government  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  poultry  raising  had  a  very  special  effect  on  the  egg  situation 
in  South  Africa  this  year,  as  there  was  no  need  of  a  supply  from  Italy  and  Kussia  as 
in  previous  years. 

The  following  table  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  possible  shippers,  although 
there  have  been  no  shipments  from  either  Canada  or  the  United  States  for  the  past 
four  years. 
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IMPORTS  OF  EGGS,  FRESH. 
Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  •  •       ■     , 

United  States.       . 

United  Kingdom   $108,000  $  67,000  $69,000 

Italy    133,000  100,000  — 

Holland.'.'  .'   4,700  2,600  5,800 

Russia    102,000  100,000  — 

Denmark.!   .  .'   3,200  2,700  14,800 

Glucose— This  is  an  article  which  ever  since  1910  has  increased  in  imports  each 
year,  and  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  trade  is  controlled  by  the  American  shippers.  In 
1910,  Canada  shipped  to  a  value  of  $1,000  and  in  1912,  $2,350. 

IMPORTS  OF  GLUECOSE. 

Countries.                             1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                     $    $      800  $  — 

United  'States.'.'    .'.'    .'.'    .'                           58,500  53/500  79,295 

United  Kingdom                                              2,250  3,300  1,200 

IMPORTS  OF  BAKING  POWDER. 

Countries.                             1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                      $      225  $        30  $  20 

United  States                                               207,000  207,000  233,500 

United  Kingdom                                              9,500  14,500  29,300 

OTHER  FOOD  IMPORTS. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  covered  in ,  this  report,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
more  articles  of  food  imported.  Canada  has  made  small  shipments  of  some  of  them, 
such  as  aerated  waters,  jams  and  jellies,  bran,  beans,  peas,  oats,  other  grains  n.o.d., 
vermicelli,  pickles,  sauces,  salt,  sugar,  whisky  and  golden  syrup. 

The  value  of  the  South  African  market,  as  a  consumer  of  imported  foodstuffs,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

TOTAL  FOOD  IMPORTS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  2,300,000  $  1,950,000  $  2,798,000 

United    States  •   1,870,000  1,555,000  4,706,000 

United  Kingdom   9,300,000  7,600,000  7,723,000 

British  Empire   25,100,000  19,592,000  15,308,000 

Foreign  countries   11,700,000  9,418,000  14,350,000 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PRODUCTION  IN  FOODSTUFFS. 

While  the  above  report  shows  the  great  market  which  exists  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  import  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  for  many  years,  it  is  well  to  show,  however, 
that  the  South  African  Union  is  making  good  progress  in  her  own  productions.  The 
following  import  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  show  a  great  decrease  in  quantity 
of  imports  during  the  past  three  years. 

TABLE   SHOWING  DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS   DURING  1913-15. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Butter  

Egg*   

Milk  

Oatmeal  

Beef   

Jams  

Corn,  Grain,  etc   

Sugar   

  Lbs. 

  £ 

 Lbs. 

3,893,036 
5,586,244 
77.560 

22,667.633 
5,992,706 
8,949,753 
2,114,384 
2,213,601 
565,023,538 

58,454,849 

3,919,431 
5,223,283 
59,314 
20,954,984 
6,404,377 
737,950 
781,675 
1,352,365 
385,106,453 
47,033,568 

2,026,258 
3,966,269 
19,233 
19,262,765 
5,791,031 
16,957 
8,881 
876,272 
308,210,805 
16,856,883 
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Another  table  of  interest  is  one  showing  the  value  of  foodstuffs  imported  and  the 
percentage  contributed  by  the  principal  countries  exporting  to  South  Africa: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Value  of 

V  alue  or 

Value  of 

Value. 

Total  Food 

Value. 

Total  Food 

Value. 

Total  Food 

Imports. 

Imports. 

X  III  fJUL  UO. 



£ 

% 

£ 

% 

£ 

% 

United  Kingdom  

1,861,607 

24  55 

1,522,645 

25-48 

1,625,796 

26  59 

United  States   

375,487 

495 

311,974 

522 

990,720 

16  21 

464,214 

6-12 

393,171 

6-58 

488,677 

9(53 

India  

508,523 

670 

405,222 

6-78 

521,647 

8  53 

Holland  

313,894 

414 

282,607 

4-73 

322,695 

528 

Argentina  

101,555 

134 

10,400 

0  17 

308.401 

5  04 

Australia  

1,685,972 

22  23 

1,311,778 

2195 

160,469 

262 

Germany  

135,430 

179 

61,823 

1-03 

2,414 

004 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOTWEAR. 

The  imports  of  footwear  of  all  kinds  are  tabulated  under  four  separate  headings 
in  1915.  In  former  years  rubbers  and  plimsols  were  included  under  the  heading  of 
slippers  and  plimsols. 

Boots  and  shoes,  mens. — This  is  one  of  the  best  industries  in  South  Africa  for 
the  veldt  boot,  which  is  a  heavy  and  cheap  make.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  con- 
tinually making  efforts  at  a  better  grade  boot  which  seems  to  meet  with  little  success 
as  the  quantity  imported  continues  to  hold  its  own.  The  imports  for  1915  in  men's 
leather  boots  and  shoes  were  l,33i9,673  pairs.  The  Canadian  lines  sampled  in  South 
Africa  towards  the  months  of  June,  1915,  have  not  met  with  success,  as  they  were 
too  high-priced  for  the  quality  shown. 

The  American  boots  and  shoes  for  men,  sold  in  this  country,  are  standard  lines 
which  are  well  advertised  and  made  a  specialty  of  by  a  few  retail  stores. 

For  quantity,  the  jobbing  trade  must  be  catered  for  and  to  secure  this,  the  com- 
petitor to  meet  is  the  British  maker,  who  is  holding  his  reputation  for  honesty  of 
goods  on  modern  lasts.  The  British  manufacturer  who  did  not  meet  the  South  Afri- 
can demand  in  1915  owing  to  special  requirements  on  the  home  market,  shipped  in 
1915  1,247,072  pairs,  compared  with  1,641,889  pairs  in  1914. 

The  American  manufacturer  took  advantage  of  these  conditions,  as  shown  in  the 
following  figures :  Number  of  pairs  in  1914,  20,362,  and  in  1915,  89,111. 

The  South  African  Government  stores  imports  in  men's  boots  and  shoes,  under 
normal  conditions,  average  about  $35,000.  The  extra  imports  in  1913  were  for  the 
newly  organized  defence  force  and  the  extra  imports  in  1915  were  for  military  pur- 
poses.   Particulars  regarding  India's  share  of  the  trade  are  not  to  hand. 

IMPORTS  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  MEN'S. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $             15        $    $  26.0 

United  States   125,00'0  100,>000  203,000 

United    Kingdom .  .     ..    3,10'0,00'0  2,7i0'0,O00  2,226, 0'0<O 

Germany   12, 1 1  ,>5  00'  13'0 

Austria-Hungary   G,20'0  4,0'O0  — 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES — IMPORTS  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  MEN'S. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $132/000  $38,5'00  $  8,9 0>0 

India       77,100 
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Boots  and  shoes,  Women's.— In  this  line  the  British  manufacturer  has  always 
held  the  larger  part  of  the  trade,  shipping  in  1915  1,050,257  pairs  out  of  a  total  import 
of  1,169,63-5  pairs.  The  American  manufacturer  has  secured  a  share  of  the  trade 
dropped  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  Switzerland  increased  its  exports  of  this 
line  in  quantity  and  value. 


IMPORTS  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WOMEN'S. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  .                              $  ••••        $  10        ?  1™ 

United    States    74,800  89„80i0  126,-0'Ofl 

United  Kingdom    1,610, (WO  I,465,i0'0'0  1,242,0'00 

Austria-Hungary   44,45'0  24,8-5.0  220 

Switzerland   C4.800  83,900  85,000 

Germany   8,900  19,4-00 


Boots  and  shoes,  Children's. — As  shown  in  the  figures  of  value  in  the  following 
table,  the  United  Kingdom  makers  secure  the  best  part  of  this  footwear  trade  as  in 
the  men's  and  women's.  The  quantity  imported  in  1915  was  934,130  pairs,  and  the 
British  manufacturer  shipped  of  this  912,160  pairs. 


IMPORTS  OF  J300TS  AN 

Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Switerland  

Germany  

Austria-Hungary  


D  SHOES,  CHILDREN  S. 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

$         15    $  90 

8,000  15,000  13,200 

885,000  890,000  681,500 

6,350  4,300  9,750 

3,100  2,550  5 

2,000  1,300  5 


Slippers. — The  figures  given  below  for  1913  and  1914  include  rubber  footwear  and 
plimsols,  that  is,  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles.  These  goods  are  now  entered  under 
their  own  heading  and  are  shown  in  the  second  following  table  for  1915. 

In  the  rubber  footwear,  including  plimsols,  the  total  imports  in  quantity  for  1913 
were  154,991  pairs,  divided  among  the  following  countries:  United  Kingdom,  116,571; 
Sweden,  14,464;  United  States,  13,244;  Norway,  8,100;  France,  1,734  pairs,  and  the 
small  balance  is  credited  to  India,  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary. 


IMPORTS  OF   SUPPERS,  PLIMSOLS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Slippers  only. 

United  States   $    1,800  $  4,600  $  205 

United  Kingdom   111,000  78,200  55,700 

Germany   8,100  15,700  — 

Austria-Hungary   9,100  6,900  20 

France   5,200  2,500  1,350 

Sweden   1,600  2,750  — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOOTWEAR — RUBBERS  AND  PLIMSOLS. 


Countries.    '  1915. 

United  States   $11,600 

United  Kingdom   40,100 

Sweden   4,300 

Norway   2,500 

France   700 


LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF,  N.O.D. 

Leather,  in  the  piece. — Under  this  heading  is  included  all  leather  in  the  piece 
except,  enamelled,  patent  or  pigskin.  Last  year  the  South  African  Customs  laws  were 
amended  in  such  a  way  that  a  great  many  dressed  leathers  now  cannot  be  admitted 
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under  the  general  tariff.  (Reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  543  for  details.)  The 
object  of  this  was  to  find  a  larger  home  market  for  the  locally-made  article  and  it 
has  no  doubt  served  its  purpose,  although  the  imports  of  leather,  owing  to  special 
military  requirements,  are  bigger  than  ever  in  quantity  and  value.  The  imports  in 
pounds  for  1915  were  2,493,963,  which  is  473,575  pounds  more  than  1914. 

Australia  and  the  United  States  profited  most  by  the  extra  demand.  Although 
Australia  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  quantity  the  United  States  percentage  of 
increase  was  much  higher. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  several  inquiries  from  Canadian 
firms  who  may  make  an  effort  to  secure  a  share  of  this  trade. 

The  figures  for  belting  and  bands  are  not  all  leather  belts;  some  are  composi- 
tion, others  all  rubber  and  some  metal  bands. 


IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER,  IN  THE  PIECE  (NOT  ENAMELLED,  PATENT 

OR  PIGSKIN). 

Countries. 

1913.  1914. 

1915. 

....         $       500            $  550 

$  250 

.  .    .  .             15,700  14,500 

169,000 

United  Kingdom 

.  .    .  .           471,000  414,000 

269,000 

.  .    .  .           436,000  300,000 

649,000 

.  .   .  .               4,200  4,800 

750 

France  

.  .    .  .              1,400  5,500 

535 

IMPORTS  OF 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURES,,  N.O.D. 

Countries. 

1913.  1914. 

1915. 

^.               $         10             $  30 

$  125 

United  States.  .    .  . 

.  .    .  .              9,900  4,400 

5,000 

United  Kingdom 

.  .    .  .           479,000  329,000 

234,700 

Germany  

.  .    .  .             92,000  36,000 

575 

France  

.  .    .  .              3,600  2,800 

3,000 

Japan  

....                 780  1,700 

2,550 

  600 

1,300 

IMPORTS  OF  BELTING  AND  BANDS. 

Countries. 

1913.  1914. 

1915. 

  $  200 

United  States .  . 

..    ..         $181,000  166,000 

$184,000 

United  Kingdom 

.  .    .  .           485,000  81,000 

513,000 

Germany  

..    ..             14,600  15,200 

France  

  550 

IMPORTS 

OF  SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

Countries. 

1913.  1914. 

1915. 

Canada  

....          $  10   

$  45 

United  States.  .    .  . 

..    ..               2,800             $  1,600 

360 

United  Kingdom 

..    ..           324,000  194,000 

28,900 

Australia,  

s  onn 

IMPORTS  OF  SADDLERS,'  AND  SHOEMAKERS*   MATERIAL   (NOT  LEATHER). 

Countries. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  375 

  $  3,600 

3,700 

United  Kingdom.  . 

.*   125,000 

215,000 

Germany  

  3,400 

290 

France  

  3,200 

1,300 

 ,  1,500 

1,600 

IMPORTS  OF 

RUBBER 

MANUFACTURES  AND  RUBBER   (NOT  RAW). 

Rubber  Manufactures,  N.O.D.  (including  Tire  Rubber). — The  table  shown  under 
this  heading  does  not  include  rubber  footwear  nor  rubber  hose  and  tires.  In  all  lines 
of  mechanical  rubber  goods  there  is  a  very  keen  competition  for  trade  in  this  country. 
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The  prevailing  custom  is  to  have  local  agents  in  every  district,  with  one  central 
agency,  usually  Johannesburg,  to  whom  are  consigned  full  stocks,  which  are  distri- 
buted as  required.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  limited  business  by  either  a  follow-up 
catalogue  system  or  representation  with  samples  only. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES   (NOT  RUBBER  HOSE  AND  TIRES). 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                     $                        $  50  $  — 

United  States   13,000  14,2-00  22,-000 

United  Kingdom   138,000              127,>0-0-0  150,8-00 

Germany   12,6>0>0  12,'5'0'0  29  0 

Holland   850  1,350  40 

France   2,3'50  4,0'O0  4,750 

Russia   10  1,550  205 

Spain       6,60'0 


Hose,  Conveying. — The  imports  under  this  heading  are  larger  than  rubber  manu- 
factured, n.o.d.,  and  are  really  part  of  the  same  line.  The  conditions  of  sale  are 
similar.  As  shown  in  the  table  the  American  manufacturers  have  secured  the  drop 
in  supply  from  Germany  and  the  shortage  of  same  from  Great  Britain. 

IMPORTS  OF  CONVEYING  HOSiE. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       900           $    $  625 

United  States   104,000  102,000  143,00'0 

United  Kingdom   167,000'  87,'O0O  94,800 

Germany   37,O0'0  18;000  5 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES  CONVEYING  HOSE  IMPORTS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $31,'0'0'0  $19,000  $6,000 

IMPORTS  OF  HOSE,  STEAM  AND  SUCTION. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $'5'00  $12,200  $3,850 

United  Kingdom..   950  2,200  1,450 

Germany   ....  1,8'0>0  — 

Rubber  Tires. — Up  to  and  including  1914,  the  value  of  rubber  tires  was  given 


under  imports  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  A  new  entry  in  the  Customs  returns  makes  a 
special  entry  of  this  line,  which  will,  of  course,  lessen  the  value  of  imports  under 
vehicles  with  rubber  tires. 

The  natural  conditions  of  South  Africa  make  for  a  big  renewal  in  rubber  tires 
for  motor  cars  and  bicycles.  There  are  several  demands  for  possibility  of  supply 
which,  however,  are  handicapped  by  the  conditions  of  sale.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
unless  prepared  to  organize  on  the  consignment  basis,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
working  up  any  kind  of  a  satisfactory  trade.  Particulars  regarding  the  rubber  trade 
generally  have  been  submitted  to  Canadian  inquirers. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  TIRES. 


Countries.  1915. 

Canada   $  17,5'CO 

United  States   263,8<00 

United  Kingdom   766,000 

Italy   23'0,50'0 

France   7<0,00'0 

Russia   8,7'00 

Germany   2,200 

Japan   $00 
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IMPORTS  OF  DRUG   STORE  SUPPLIES  AND  CHEMICALS 

Drugs  and  Medicinal  Preparations. — The  total  import  into  South  Africa  of  apothe- 
caryware,  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  during  1915,  is  over  $1,500,000;  this  does 
not  include  such  articles  as  soda  compounds,  caustic  soda,  potash,  disinfectants,  dyes, 
carbide  and  other  chemical  preparations,  the  details  of  which  are  shown  under  separ- 
ate headings. 

A  little  headway  was  made  by  Canada  during  1915  and  much  better  results  may  be 
looked  for  in  future  trade,  as  two  of  Canada's  biggest  manufacturers  are  now  repre- 
sented, one  firm  in  particular  making  about  the  best  display  ever  shown  in  South 
Africa  in  the  arrangement  of  their  samples  and  sample  cases.  The  introduction  of 
proprietary  lines  take  time  and  hard  work  which  must  be  supplemented  by  advertising. 


IMPORTS  OF  DRUGS  APOTHECARY  WARE. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  40 

$  175 

$  875 

United  States  

44,000 

43;0'0'0 

6'6,0W 

"United  Kingdom  

515,000 

5H5,'00>0 

545,'0-0O 

Germany  

113,000 

9(9,000 

10,600 

France  

16,000 

15,000 

2  5, 7  O'O 

.12, 000 

14,'O0'O 

13,00<0 

9,600 

12,6  0>0 

2l3,0'0'0 

Holland  

4,6'O0 

5,8  O'O 

IMPORTS  OF  DRUGS,  ALL  OTHER  AND 

CHEMICAL,  N.O.D. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Canada  

$  55 

$  5 

$  350 

United  States  

27,<00'0 

23,5100 

43,400 

United  Kingdom  

304,000 

232,000 

270,000 

12'6,0i0'0 

74,0'0'0 

2,500 

India  

'6,0'0'0 

4,'0<0i0i 

9',000 

4,90'0 

3, 4  O'O 

8,0i00 

5,600 

4,4'O0 

4,750» 

1,2  O'O 

3  00  0 

Elgypt  

35K> 

2^600 

IMPORTS  OF  MEDICINAL 

PREPARATIONS 

(non-spirituous)  . 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  350 

$  150 

United  States  

88,000 

75,000 

76,000 

United  Kingdom  

370,000 

337,000 

342,000 

Germany  

11,000 

9,000 

290 

11,000 

7,000 

10,000 

Switzerland  

1,000 

1,800 

IMPORTS  OF  MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS   (SPIRITUOUS) . 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  States  

$35,000 

$25,000 

$34,000 

65,000 

40,000 

69,000 

5,200 

2,750 

65 

France  

4,500 

2,700 

3,000 

IMPORTS  OF  DRUGS, 

SODA,  COMPOUNDS  OF,  N.O.D. 

Countries. 

1914. 

1915. 

Canada  

$  90 

United  States                             .  . 

$  5 

2,900 

United  Kingdom  

61,800 

S2.400 

4,100 

1,050 

Germany  

1.200 

600 

4411—2 
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Caustic  Soda. — The  attention  of  Canadian  shippers  is  drawn  to  the  figures  of 
imports  under  the  tables  for  caustic  soda  and  potash  compounds  n.o.d.  The  demand 
for  these  articles  increases  each  year  and  an  organization  for  regular  quotations  and 
regularity  in  shipments  should  bring  about  a  large  Canadian  trade. 


IMPORTS  OF  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $    9,000    $  2,700 

United  States   $  4,800  23,600 

United  Kingdom   137,000  97,800  127,600 

IMPORTS  OF  POTASH,  COMPOUNDS  OF,  N.O.D. 

Countries.  1913.  1914  1915. 

Canada   $       30    $  10 

United  States   110  $     600  9,600 

United  Kingdom   15,300  16,400  42,500 

Germany   30,500  15,800  580 

Austria-Hungary   8,500  7,600  625 

Belgium-   750    — 

Switzerland   150  1,200  125 

Holland   3,300  120  3,600 

France   1,600  180  8,600 

Russia   380  600  1,000 


Disinfectants  and  Germicides. — The  South  African  customs  authorities  have 
placed  cattle  dip  under  a  separate  heading  in  1915 ;  this  will  be  useful  in  pointing  out 
the  value  and  quantity  required  in  both  cattle  and  sheep  dip.  These  dips,  disinfect- 
ants and  germicides  are  in  constant  demand.  Many  inquiries  for  purchase  and  repre- 
sentation have  been  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  without  results  as  regards  direct 
representation.  A  Cape  Town  merchant  and  agent  handling  this  line  as  a  specialist, 
is  on  his  way  to  Canada  via  Japan  and  should  be  in  Canada  about  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

IMPORTS  OF  DISINFECTANTS  AND  GERMICIDES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $        45  $       275  $  280 

United  States   8,500  4,600  10,000 

United  Kingdom   192,000  215,000  230,000 

Germany   10,500  8,100  460 

Belgium   500  120  40 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   STORES — DISINFECTANTS   AND  GERMICIDES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $1,600  $9,350  $3,100 

Germany   700  450  — 


IMPORTS  OF  DIP  FOR  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE. 


Countries. 
United  States  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom.  . 
Austria-Hungary .  . 

Germany  

Switzerland  


1913.  1914. 

$  89,000  $  17,600 

332,000  187,000 

19,500  — 

32,400  3,300 

8,700  — 


IMPORTS  OF  DIP  FOR  SHEEP. 

Countries.            •  1915. 

United  States   $  71,500 

United  Kingdom  #   250,500 

IMPORTS  OF  DIP  FOR  CATTLE. 

Countries.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $30,500 
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Dyes. — The  imports  from  Canada  in  dyes  have  improved  since  1912  when  the  credit 
was  nil.  As  shown  in  the  total  trade,  this  is  a  growing  import  as  South  Africa  is 
making  some  progress  in  manufacture. 


IMPORTS  OF  DYES, 

ALL  OTHER 

(not  BARK,  CUTCH, 

GAMBIN,   LOGWOOD,  ETC) . 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1&15. 

Canada  

...           $  75 

$  550 

$  2,300 

United  States.  .    .  . 

1,100 

5,000 

11,300 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

18,500 

10,000 

27,300 

Germany  , 

5,500 

3,800 

1,200 

Italy  

.      ,  3,700 

1,400- 

750 

France  

750 

1,700 

2,000 

Turkey                .  . 

130 

1,525 

180 

British  East  India 

Islands  .  .  . 

1,600 

625 

Calcium  Car-bide. — The  total  quantity  imported  in  1915  was  11,285,531  pounds, 
an  increase  over  1914  of  1,461,385  pounds.  Canada  heads  the  list  this  year  with  ship- 
ments which  total  6,597,392'  pounds,  an  increase  of  2,750,897  pounds.  The  value  of 
proper  representation  is  shown  in  this  article  of  Canadian  export.  For  some  years 
the  Canadian  article  has  been  on  the  market,  making  slow  but  sure  headway,  and  to 
overcome  shipping  difficulties  was  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks.  The  South  African 
trade  in  all  centres  when  interviewed  in  1913  predicted  a  good  future  for  Canadian 
carbide  in  South  Africa,  and  that  year  the  sales  increased  in  value  from  $36,500  in 
1912  to  $43,800,  and  in  1914  the  demand  was  about  the  same  as  1913  until  August; 
then  value  and  quantity  increased  and  this  year,  not  only  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
shipment  from  the  North  sea,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  more  users  were  satis- 
fied with  the  quality,  the  total  quantity  is  almost  double. 

Cyanide  of  Sodium  is  another  article  used  extensively  in  the  gold  mines  on  the 
Rand.  Before  the  war,  Germany  shipped  more  in  value  than  the  United  Kingdom 
producers  who  now  control  the  trade,  shipping  in  1915,  11,653,830  pounds,  out  of  a 
total  of  11,875,142  pounds. 

IMPORTS  OF  CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  43,800  $108,500  $201,500 

United  States   17,500  13,200  12,000 

United  Kingdom   800  365  200 

Sweden   27,500  25,900  31,000 

Norway   127,000  105,000  69,000 

Belgium       — 

Germany   6,500  500  180 


Glycerine. — The  first  shipment  of  glycerine  from  Canada  to  South  Africa  was 
made  in  1914,  when  there  was  shipped  21,887  pounds,  valued  at  $5,600,  and  in  1915 
the  quantity  was  34,936  pounds,  valued  at  $9,000.  The  glycerine  imports  are  shown 
under  two  headings  for  the  first  time  in  1915. 


IMPORTS  OF  GLYCERINE  FOR  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES. 

Countries.                                                              1913.  1914. 

Canada   $  5,600 

United  States     250 

United  Kingdom                                                             $1,040,000  1,050,000 

Holland                                                                               1,480,000  465,000 

Germany                                                                             124,000  177,000 

France                                                                                125,000  186,000 

Russia     27,000 

Belgium     24,000 

Australia     17,000 

British  South  Africa     15,800 
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IMPORTS   OF   GLYCERINE,  CRUDE. 


Countries.  1315. 

United  Kingdom.  .   $143,000 

France   285,000 

Russia   5,700 

Australia   19,000 

British  South  Africa   3,300 

IMPORTS  OF  GLYCERINE,  OTHER  THAN  CRUDE. 

Countries.  ,  1915. 

Canada   $  9,000 

United  States  ?   5,300 

United  Kingdom   1,187,000 

Holland   69,000 


Tar. — The  imports  of  tar  and  kindred  substances  is  divided  under  asphalt  and 
bitumen,  creosote  and  pitch.  The  total  values  on  each  are  $14,500,  $1,900,  and  $3,800. 
Tar  and  substitutes  are  imported  in  fair  quantities.  The  1915  quantity  of  imports 
was  8,554,898  pounds,  an  increase  of  482,310  pounds  over  the  previous  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  TAR  AND  SUBSTITUTES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                             .  $     200    — 

United  States   50  $     250  $  275 

United  Kingdom   94.S00  67,200  82,400 

Germany   28,800  14,500  530 

Sweden   2,200  1,950  5,800 


IMPORTS  OF  SOAP  AND  PERFUMERY. 

Soaps  and  Perfumery. — There  is  very  little  prospect  of  regular  imports  in  the 
common  brown  soap  from  Canada  under  normal  conditions  of  sale,  owing  to  the 
splendid  position  of  the  manufacturer  in  South  Africa,  which  is  best  shown  by  the 
decreased  value  of  imports  from  the  year  1910,  when  the  value  was  $788,000  for 
16,265,760  pounds,  to  $138,500  for  3,030,113  pounds  in  1915.  The  local  prices  at  the 
present  moment  are  much  higher,  and  several  South  African  firms  are  convinced 
that  there  would  be  some  temporary  business  from  Canada  even  at  the  high  ocean 
freights  if  Canada  is  prepared  to  export. 

There  is  a  good  field  for  fancy  toilet  soap  but  particularly  for  a  staple  toilet  soap 
such  as  is  used  on  the  railways  and  hotels.  The  American  manufacturers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  increased  South  African  purchase  and  shipped  373,869  pounds  in 
1915,  almost  three  times  as  much  as  in  1914  when  the  total  quantity  shipped  from  the 
United  States  was  125,772  pounds.  Canadian  toilet  soap  manufacturers  who  are 
represented  in  South  Africa  should  urge  their  representatives  to  study  the  annual 
requirements  of  the  South  African  Railways,  a  copy  of  whose  tender  form  for  1916 
is  on  file  in  Ottawa.    (File  No.  1110,  tender  No.  665.) 

Perfumes. — 'Canada's  increased  figures  of  value  in  this  line  are  almost  all  on 
samples  on  which  some  business  has  been  secured  in  the  shape  of  small  sample  orders 
which  should  be  delivered  in  another  month  or  two  at  least.  The  two  sets  of  Canadian 
samples  in  South  Africa  have  been  shown  in  one  centre  only.  Good  results  are  sure 
to  follow  a  systematic  canvass  of  the  trade,  which  should  be  impressed  on  the  repre- 
sentatives. Some  advertising  of  proprietary  lines  is  also  necessary  to  help  create  a 
demand. 

IMPORTS,  OF  SOAP,  COMMON  BROWN. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                       ....        $  95  $        210  $  75 

Urrted  StateJ   7,800  7.700  13,30*0 

United  Kingdom   218,000  146  5'0'0  85.800 

Atlfitralia                                          ..  36.3C0  25,700  39, 4-00 

Oermany   1,50.0  2,000  450 

Belgium   1,000  950  — 
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IMPORTS  OF  SOAP*,  TOILET. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915 

Canada   $        5'50  $        325  $  400 

United  States   38,'O00  39,000  72,800 

United  Kingdom   119,000'  99,500  138,000 

Germany   5,10'0                  6,000  20 

Prance   1,700                    750  630 

Holland   800                  1,700  1,450 

Switzerland   ....                 2,000'  — 


IMPORTS  OF  PERFUMERY. 


Countries.  1913.  (1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                    $                         $  40  $  410 

United  States   98,50>0  108,500  171,300 

United  Kingdom   154,000  145,000  159,500 

France   39,800  33,200  44,5'0'0 

Germany   17,2i0'0  12,9'00  125 

Japan   6*0'0  7O0  1,200 


IMPORTS  OF  PERFUME,  SPIRITS. 

Countries.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                        .                                                        $    $         3  0 

United  States   950  775 

United  Kingdom   4i5>O00  73,0<0'0 

Germany   2<5,i8<0'0  265 

France   9,1 0;0  9,120 

Holland   700  315 


IMPORTS   OF   SURGICAL   AND  DENTAL   INSTRUMENTS   AND  APPLIANCES. 

Under  this  heading  Canada  has  secured  a  very  small  share  of  the  trade  in 
appliances.  The  United  States  shipments  have  increased  from  $14,600  in  1910  to 
$34,900  last  year.  The  last  table  shows  the  imports  on  mathematical  and  scientific 
instruments.  From  1910  to  1914  the  average  amount  imported  was  to  a  value  of 
$60,000. 

IMPORTS  OF  SURGICAL  AND  DENTAL  APPLIANCES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                     $  920           $     1,500           $  72'0 

United  States   21,100  23,200  34,90'0 

United  Kingdom   142,000  137,400  172,000 

Germany   16,80'0  ll.'OOO  1,250 

Holland   1,100  1,900  250 

France   700  7'5'0  2,5:0'0 

Switzerland   2>0'0  1,G0'0  2,20>0 


IMPORTS  OF 

Countries. 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  


INSTRUMENTS  SURGICAL 

1913. 

  $  l,4<O0 

  22,4'0'0 

  12,500 


AND  DENTAL. 

1914.  1915. 

$      2,100  $  3,300 

21,100  8,50'0 

12,O0'0  135 


IMPORTS  OF   INSTRUMENTS  OTHER,   INCLUDING  OPTICAL. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                       $       ....            $       ....            $  5 

United  States   >6,10>0  6,100  13/0O0 

United  Kingdom   38,500  37,2*6*0  30,500 

Germany   12,80'0  7,C0'0  30'0 

France   11,800  7,30'0  12,O0<0 

Switzerland     30  2,200 


IMPORTS  OF  INSTRUMENTS — MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Countries  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $     7,5'00  $     3,300  $  9<00 

United  Kingdom   45, 0W  36,00'0  16.200 

Germany   11,  '000  8,500  380 

Belgium   2b70O  6,300  — 

France   ....  800  800 
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imports  of  Household  supplies. 

The  various  lines  tabulated  under  this  heading  are  for  household  purposes,  but 
do  not  include  lines  of  general  and  household  hardware.  There  are  some  South 
African  merchants  on  their  way  to  Canada  with  the  object  of  purchasing  earthenware, 
glassware,  jewellery  and  other  lines. 

Clods  and  Watches. — The  United  States  and  Switzerland  have  picked  up  the 
difference  in  trade  dropped  by  the  United  Kingdom  last  year.  Japan's  total  is  small 
but  it  is  a  large  increase.  The  United  States  figures  of  trade  under  this  heading 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  few  Canadian  inquirers  about  the  imports  into  South 
Africa. 

IMPORTS  OF  CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  ..  $        25.    — 

United  States   60,000  $  45,000  $  68,000 

United  Kingdom   180,000  155,000  105,000 

Switzerland   115,000  90,000  108,000 

Germany   70,000  45,000  750 

France   9,000  7,500  3,700 

Japan    75  840 


IMPORTS  OF  EARTHENWARE,  N.O.D.   (NOT  BRICKS,  FIRE  CLAY,  PIPES  AND  PIPING). 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                             .  $          5  $         20  — 

United  States   1,500  700  $  1,050 

United  Kingdom   505,000  315,000  340,000 

Germany   179,000  61,000  3,700 

Japan   20,000  3,600  4,500 

Austria-Hungary   16,000  3,500  95 


IMPORTS  OF  CHINA  WARE. 

Countries.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                             .   $  25 

United  States   $       90  50 

United  Kingdom   87,000  30,000 

Germany   42,500  900 

Austria-Hungary   7,000  210 

Japan  '.   9,500  7,500 

France   950  950 


IMPORTS  OF  GLASSWARE,  EXCEPTING  PLATE  AND  WINDOW. 


Countries.                                           1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                      $        25    $  10 

United  States                                                  19,000  12,800  19,200 

United  Kingdom.                                            74,500  54,800  35,800 

Germany                                                       102,000  51,000  1,900 

Belgium                                                          64,000  45,600  1,300 

Austria-Hungary                                            17,500  12,200  2,300 

Holland   2,100  24,000 

Sweden   2,800  5,700 

Japan   900  2,850 


Glass,  Bottles  and  Jars. — During  the  first  four  months  of  1916  a  number  of 
bottles  have  been  shipped  from  the  United  States,  as  the  British  firms  have  not  been 
able  to  ship  anything  like  the  number  called  for.  Sweden,  the  United  States  and 
Holland  have  increased  their  trade.  The  greater  part  of  the  value  in  the  American 
figures,  under  normal  conditions,  are  for  fruit  jars.  Bottles  of  all  kinds  are  at  a 
premium  and  if  Canadian  makers  are  prepared  to  export,  samples  of  a  few  standard 
lines  with  price  lists  and  details  covering  commission  and  conditions  of  sale  will 
secure  them  immediate  business. 
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IMPORTS  OF  GLASS,  BOTTLES  AND  JARS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       700  $    1,000  $  970 

United  States   37,000  45,700  68,000 

United  Kingdom   278,000  258,000  218,000 

Germany   162,000  76,500  2,40'0 

Belgium   80,000  8,800  800 

Sweden   96,000  73,500  159,000 

France   10,900  11,000  7,500 

Holland   9,700  4,500  19,200 


Instruments,  Musical. — There  were  a  few  imports  from  Canada  in  medium  priced 
and  high  grade  organs  during  1915,  although  there  are  more  inquiries  for  purchase 
and  agency  in  both  organs  and  pianos. 

Some  firms  are  making  an  effort  to  meet  the  demand  on  style  and  quality  in 
pianos  and  a  few  sample  orders  have  been  placed  to  arrive  in  the  near  future.  Par- 
ticulars and  illustrations  of  kind  wanted  in  pianos  and  organs  will  be  found  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  615  and  633. 

IMPORTS   OF   INSTRUMENTS,  MUSICAL. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  14,700  $  10,900  $  1,950 

United  States   50,000  42,400  51,800 

United  Kingdom   180,000  156,000  323,400 

Germany   601,000  323,000  21.300 

France   5,200  5,100  9,700 

Switzerland   150  2,000 


Jewellery . — The  supplies  from  England  are  reduced  owing  to  the  local  conditions 
of  manufacture  there.  The  shortage  is  being  felt  and  some  buyers  are.  going  to 
Canada  and  other  countries  to  pick  up,  if  possible,  cheap  and  medium-priced  jewellery. 

IMPORTS  OF  JEWELLERY. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  ......        $  §           $  55           $  25 

United  States   800  2,300  2,200 

United  Kingdom   715,'0>00  59'6,0'00  2S7,0'00 

Germany   27,6'0>0  36,'00'0  500 

Austria-Hungary  :    ..  4,40'0  S.O'O'O  500 

France   1,800  4,800  7,4>00 


Linoleums  and  Floor  Oilcloths. — This  is  a  line  which  would  find  a  ready  sale  if 
offered  from  Canada.  The  United  States  has  shipped  a  composition  with  oilcloth 
patterns  which  is  not  liked,  but  some  orders  have  been  placed,  as  the  regular  Scotch 
and  English  lines  have  been  slow  in  delivery  and  are  more  so  since  the  beginning  of 
1916. 

IMPORTS  OF  LINOLEUMS  AND  FLOORCLOTHS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada       • — 

United  States   $       480  $    1,450  $  2,500 

United    Kingdom   436,0'0'0  335/C00  293,,  0^00 

Germany   7,1'00  4,6'00  155 

Holland     1,200  205 

Belgium   600  700  — 


Perambulators. — In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  627  will  be  found  illustrations  and 
details  showing  the  class  of  perambulator  required  in  South  Africa.  The  United 
States  has  doubled  its  exports  of  this  article  since  1914. 

Many  of  the  South  African  buyers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  buy  the  Canadian 
article.  An  agency  can  be  placed  with  a  person  conversant  with  the  trade  and  having 
an  old-established  connection. 
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IMPORTS  OF  PERAMBULATORS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada..    .  .    $         10  ?      ••••  $  200 

United  States.  .   13,3'0'0  10,50'0  20,350 

United  Kingdom   41;800  38,200  39,840 

Germany   3,440  640  — 


Silver  Plate  and  Plateware. — The  annual  imports  under  this  heading  from  1910 
to  1914  totalled  in  value  an  annual  average  of  $695,000.  The  British  quality  and 
pattern  are  the  big  sellers.  Germany,  before  the  war,  had  an  average  annual  trade 
valued  at  $77,000.  The  United  States  trade  has  gradually  'dropped  from  $11,800  in 
1910  to  $3,900  last  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  SILVER  PLATE  AND  PLATEWARE. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $        15  $        45  — 

United  States   6,600  5,400  $  3,900 

United  Kingdom   610,0'00  456,0*00  273,000' 

Germany   74,540  44,944  1,250 

Belgium   2,200  50'0  — 

Austria-Hungary   1,740  400  15 


IMPORTS   OF   SUNDRY  MANUFACTURES. 


Asbestos  Manufactures. — There  is  a  growing  demand  for  asbestos  wallboard, 
8  by  4  by  i%  and  4  by  4  by  i3g,  also  a  possibility  of  good  trade  in  asbestos  tiles.  There 
has  been  some  uncertainty  about  organization  and  ability  to  ship  on  the  part  of  one 
firm  who  had  sent  out  samples  and  for  whom  some  nice  orders  had  been  secured. 
Asbestos  manufacturers  able  to  export  the  wallboard  and  other  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  should  send  to  this  office  samples,  prices  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John,  full  par- 
ticulars about  packing,  and  this  will  be  submitted  to  purchasers  and  commission 
houses  prepared  to  take  up  agency. 

Canada's  exports  increased  from  $90  in  1914  to  $1,350  in  1915,  and  Italy  shipped 
for  the  first  time  in  1915  to  a  value  of  $2,600. 


IMPORTS  OF  ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  191-5. 

Canada                                          ..        $                         $  90  $  1,354 

United  States                                                  5,5'00  2,540  480 

United  Kingdom   18,540  14,500  19,500 

Germany  '.  .              6,050  1,850  15 

Belgium                                                           8,900  4,304  450 

Holland                                                            1,040  6,400  4,200 

Italy       2,640 


Boats  and  Launches. — The  import  of  boats  and  launches  is  likely  to  be  less  each 
year.  Almost  all  boats  imported  for  South  Africa  must  be  suitable  for  sea-water. 
There  are  a  few  skiffs  and  canoes  imported. 


IMPORTS  OF  BOATS  AND  LAUNCHES. 


Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  , 

United  Kingdom  

China  


1913.  1914.  1915. 

$      25     $    $  320 

1,040  1,440  350 
3,500  5,00'0  1,240 
  2,100  850 


\V ln'clh arrows. — There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  Canada's  share  of  this  trade 
which  can  be  made  much  bigger  if  followed  up.  In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  609  will  be 
found  illustrations  and  details  showing  the  kind  of  wheelbarrow  in  good  demand. 
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IMPORTS  OF  WHEELBARROWS. 

Countries.                                      1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                        $  1.700  $     410  $  6,900 

United  States                                                  38,000  32,200  15,000 

United  Kingdom                                              4,600  5,300  1,600 

Plaster. — This  is  a  line  on  which  orders  have  been  secured  for  a  Canadian  firm 
and  more  business  is  in  sight. 

IMPORTS  OF  PLASTER. 

Countries.                                        1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                                $    600  $    500  $  950 

United  Kingdom                                               3,750  3,300  4,700 

Germany                                                           3,400  975 


IMPORTS  OF  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION. 

The  imports  of  one-barrel  guns  and  ammunition  in  normal  times  runs  into  fairly- 
big  amounts  and  the  imports  from  Canada,  especially  of  ammunition  in  22  short  and 
long,  will  improve  if  an  effort, is  made  to  secure  the  trade.  If  the  manufacturers  do 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  establish  an  agency  in  South  Africa,  they  should  suggest 
to  their  London  office  a  thorough  canvass  of  all  the  English  buying  firms  representing 
South  African  jobbers.  The  list  of  these  agents  will  be  found  in  the  "  Directory  of 
Foreign  Importers,"  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

IMPORTS  OF  GUNS  OF  ONE  BARREL. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada     $     430  $  160 

United  States   $  8,700  4,300  3,500 

United  Kingdom   91,000  43,100  5,250 

Germany   25,400  10,200  330 

Belgium   6,200  6,200  185 

IMPORTS  OF  CARTRIDGES,  FULL 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       120  $       180  $  80 

United  States   7,900  6,400  16,600 

United  Kingdom   170,000  148,000  57,800 

Germany   49,000  27,000  160 

Belgium   5,400  4,200  5,200 

IMPORTS  OF  GUNPOWDER  (INCLUDING  POWDER  CONTAINED  IN  CARTRIDGES) , 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       10  .$       70  $  10 

United  States   940  600  1,250 

United  Kingdom   46,000  29,500  11,250 

Germany   6,800  3,100  20 

Norway   3,900  1,900  380 

Belgium   750  770  315 


IMPORTS  OF  VEHICLES. 

Motor  cars. — Owing  to  the  immense  distances  from  rail  to  homesteads  in  South 
Africa,  the  motor  car  for  the  country  districts  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity. 
The  exports  of  cars  from  Canada  was  much  greater  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  a 
good  increase  was  made  over  1914.  The  United  States  also  made  headway  although 
their  exports  in  1915  were  almost  $800,000  behind  their  1913  shipments. 

South  Africa  is  a  good  market  for  a  medium-priced  car  and  the  manufacturers 
who  have  been  preparing  for  export  should  give  this  field  their  attention.  The  lower 
freights  from  Canada  and  the  preference  of  3  per  cent  are  factors  in  placing  a  Cana- 
dian car  to  advantage  on  price. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CARS,  AND  PARTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada..   $   746,000  $    605,000  $  690,000 

United  States   1,818,000  934,000  1,023,000 

United  Kingdom   2,074,000  1,546,000  428,000 

France   167,000  127,000  7,700 

Germany   293,500  197,300  2,300 

Belgium   19,000  9,000  1,400 

Italy   95,000  132,000  2,200 

Russia   2,750  22,300  45 


Motorcycles. — In  1912  Canada  made  a  shipment  valued  at  $1,400  which  has  not 
brought  any  more  trade.  If  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  export,  motorcycles,  the  figures 
of  trade  in  1913  and  1914  show  the  possibilities.  The  motorcycle  is  a  popular  vehicle 
in  South  Africa  and  for  successful  sale,  must  be  organized  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
automobile  trade.    A  car  retailing  at  £50  to  £65  would  suit  the  general  demand. 

IMPORTS  OF  MOTORCYCLES  AND  PARTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada       — 

United  States   $  31,200  $  61,600  $171,000 

United  Kingdom   195,300  680,400  357,000 

Belgium.   14,400  4,000  750 

France   29,000  13,100  550 

Germany   27,000  14,800  900 


Bicycles  and  parts.— The  average  annual  value  of  imports  on  bicycles  and  parts 
from  1910  to  1913  was  $1,150,000.  In  1914  the  imports  were  $360,000  less  and  in 
1915  there  was  a  further  drop  of  $431,000  in  value.  There  are  only  a  small  number 
of  standard  named  bicycles  imported.  Most  of  the  bicycles  sold  in  South  Africa  are 
assembled  in  this  country.  The  parts  are  supplied  from  about  thirty  different  fac- 
tories in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  system  puts  a  cycle  on  the  market  at  a  cost 
of  $18  to  the  dealers  and  according  to  system  of  sale  these  retail  at  from  $30  up. 

IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES  AND  PARTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   ........    — 

United  States   $     12,600  $     9,100  $  8,900 

United  Kingdom   1,010,000  710,000  326,000 

Germany   70,000  45,000  1,500 

Belgium   9,000  2,400  — 

France   14,000  6,200  780 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Printing  Paper. — The  drop  in  total  imports  is  due  to  shortage  of  supply  in  ocean 
tonnage. 

The  restri:ud  shipments  from  Canada  is  the  nriiy  reason  for  a  decrea>}  in  the 
exports  as  much  more  of  the  paper  would  have  found  a  market  if  delivery  were 
possible. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  imports  shows  that  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden 
increased  their  exports.  The  imports  from  Canada  in  1916  are  likely  to  be  consider- 
ably less,  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  limited  shipping  several  of  the 
South  African  newspapers,  some  of  whom  have  for  years  used  Canadian  newsprint 
only,  have  been  compelled  to  place  orders  with  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  orders  amount  to  in  quantity,  but  from  information 
received  in  different  quarters  the  total  cannot  be  less  than  3,000  tons. 

The  present  condition  of  transport  may  be  of  service  in  educating  the  South 
African  press  to  carry  a  better  reserve  stock  of  paper.  In  the  past  they  placed  their 
dependence  on  the  regular  sailings  from  Canada,  some  not  carrying  any  more  than 
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a  month's  reserve,  which,  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  mistake  for  the  operating  end  of  the  management,  but  it  was  of  course  profitable 
in  the  financial  working. 

During  the  past  year  an  official  of  a  big  Canadian  paper  mill  visited  South  Africa. 
The  first  hand  knowledge  acquired  in  a  visit  of  this  kind  by  one  of  the  active  officers 
of  any  company  exporting  is  sure  to  be  of  great  value.  These  visits  should  take  place 
at  least  once  every  three  years,  although  once  every  two  years  would  be  more  desirable 
and  profitable. 

The  imports  for  South  African  Government  Stores  are  a  fairly  good  item  which 
should  have  the  attention  of  Canadian  mills  shipping  to  South_  Africa. 


IMPORTS  OF  PRINTING  PAPER. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $210,000 

$290,000 

$268,000 

  6,800 

46,300 

17,500 

  445,000 

445,000 

376,000 

  65,000 

74,000 

1,100 

  55,000 

56,000 

87,000 

  32,000 

20,200 

6,000 

  26,100 

30,800 

34,500 

Holland  

  5,200 

3,300 

12,000 

25 

850 

SOUTH  AFRICAN 

GOVERNMENT   STORES  IMPORTS 

OF  PRINTING 

PAPER) 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1515. 

  $91,200 

$88,000 

$73,500 

Belgium  

.:                               ■  700 

90 

250 

Wrapping  Paper. — Direct  representation  has  had  its  good  effect  on  the  1915 
figures  from  Canada;  these,  however,  will  be  much  better  for  1916.  The  Canada  to 
South  Africa  line  is  meeting  the  extra  demand  on  this  article  of  export  from  Canada, 
as  the  last  boat  to  arrive  carried  a  good  tonnage  distributed  throughout  each  port  of 
che  Union. 

There  are  many  demands  from  reliable,  well-established  commission  houses  seek- 
ing representation  of  Canadian  mills.  Canadian  kraft  paper  mills  seeking  output  in 
South  Africa  will  find  a  good  market.  In  1913,  under  normal  conditions  of  trade  and 
low  price  of  paper  the  imports  totalled  $375,000. 

IMPORTS  OF  WRAPPING  PAPER. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1S15. 

Canada   $     9,000  $     2,600  $  12,400 

United  States   900  5,400  19,300 

United  Kingdom   60,000  80,000  103,000 

Sweden   135,000  110,000  162,000 

Germany   70,000  35,500  1,000 

Norway   65,000  56,000  66,000 

Belgium   19,000  9,700  4,300 

Holland   2,500  950  8,500 

France   6,400  2,000  4,200 

Russia   2,400  1,600  550 

Japan     115  375 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES  IMPORTS  OF  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Countries.                                        1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom                                            $5,500  $7,800  $2,455- 

Belgium                                                             400    — 

Germany     175  — 

Sweden                                                           1,500    — 
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Paper  Bags. — During  the  past  three  years  the  Department  has  published  many 
inquiries  from  South  African  firms  for  purchase,  and  from  South  African  agents 
willing-  to  take  up  Canadian  paper  bag  agencies. 

There  have  been  some  inquiries  from  Canada  which  have  not  resulted  in  repre- 
sentation. There  are  other  firms  corresponding  at  the  moment  and  if  arrangements 
are  concluded  business  is  sure  to  result.  Under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  the  United 
Kingdom  secures  about  70  per  cent  of  the  trade,  a  great  number  of  the  bags  being  of 
Irish  manufacture.  The  United  States  is  the  only  other  country  securing  a  share  of 
this  trade. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  BAGS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $  21,000  $  25,000  $  32,700 

United  Kingdom   ..  169,000  153,000  165,700 

~\Yall  paper. — The  restriction  in  shipments  of  wall  paper  from  regular  source  of 
supply  has  given  the  opportunity  for  a  trial  of  the  narrow  paper  as  made  in  Canada. 
The  longer  rolls  as  made  in  Canada  will  really  cover  more  space  than  the  shorter 
lengths  and  wider  widths  as  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent. 
The  trade  expect  to  handle  much  more  of  the  Canadian  wall  paper  in  1916. 

IMPORTS  OF  WALL  PAPER. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       220  $       350  $  720 

United  States   2,200  425  — 

United  Kingdom   180,000  117,000  96,500 

Germany   15,000  11,400  500 

Belgium   2,700  1,850  — 


Cardboard  boxes. — The  demand  in  this  article  is  likely  to  be  less  but  the  import 
of  the  board  will  increase  as  the  manufacture  of  cardboard  boxes  is  on  the  increase. 

Some  new  sources  of  supply  in  Canada  are  taking  orders  for  the  board  in  good 
quantities  and  Canada's  trade  in  this  article  will  increase  considerably  in  the  next 
few  years  if  the  trade  is  wanted  at  ruling  prices  in  normal  times. 

IMPORTS  OF  CARDBOARD  BOXES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $      110  $      200  $  50O 

United   States   75-0  650  95'0 

United   Kingdom   97,0O'0  87,-0-00  85,'0'00 

Germany   16,500  6,80*0  90 

Holland   950  1,300  315 


Toilet  paper,  books  and  stationery  supplies. — The  following  tables  should  be  of 
service  to  the  interested  trades.  There  are  several  inquiries  from  jobbing  firms  and 
agents  for  these  lines,  together  with  fancy  goods. 

Particulars  submitted  to  this  office  will  be  placed  before  inquirers. 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  WRITING,  TOILET,  ETC. 
Countries. 

Canada   $ 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Holland  . .    .  " 

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

France  


1913. 

1914. 

100 

$  105 

23,500 

16,2'0'0 

505,000 

36  5,  '000 

28,500 

19,0-0i0 

3,300 

2,300 

5,0*00 

2,850 

1,400 

700 

1,800 

1,400 
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IMPORTS  OF  BOOKS,  PRINTED. 


Countries.                                            1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                         $         20'0        $  38-0        $  15 

United  States                                                        13.3-00  13,80-0  14,300 

United  Kingdom                                               1,058,400  975,00-0  955,000 

Holland                                                                  56,0-0-0  46,60-0  3^, 200 

Germany                                                                19,500  10,9-0-0  800 

India  '                                                3,300  2,50-0  4,2-00 

IMPORTS  OF  STATIONERY  AND  BOOKS,  ALL  OTHER,  N.O.D. 

Countries.                                              1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                           $        145        $  5"60        $  45-0 

United  States                                                      65,70-0  58,900  89,8-00 

United  Kingdom                                                  408,0-00  4-07,0-00  695,0-00 

Germany                                                                41,40-0  25,300  2,100 

Austria-Hungary                                                   19,0-0-0  13,100  1,1-00 

Holland                                                                  16,80'0  14,200  19,100 

France                                                                     3,800  2,500  5,1-0-0 

Belgium                                                                   4,0-00  5,1-0-0  2,700 

Sweden     5,70-0  2,70-0 

Japan     1,6-00  2,70-0 

IMPORTS  OF   MUSIC,  PRINTED. 

Countries.                                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United   States                                                         $        50  $         5  $  12-0 

United  Kingdom                                                          49,2-00  39,000  46,600 

Germany                                                                        1,20'0  2,700  320 

Holland                                                                          10-0  15  — 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINTED  MATTER,  N.O.D. 

Countries.                                            1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   ..        $     2,000        $     2,000        $  1,800 

United  States                                                        33,5-0-0  35,00-0  3-6,'5<0-0 

United  Kingdom                                                  739,-0-0-0  622,000  429,00-0 

Germany                                                                4'6,-00-0  29,6<0'O  1,700 

Holland                                                                    7, TOO  5,3'00  7,300 

Sweden                                                                    7,-0-0-0  5,30-0  3,50'0 

Prance                                                                     2,7-0-0  1,75-0  2,600 

Australia                                                                 2,3'0'0  1,10-0  800 

Japan  •.  .    ..               2,2100  1,50-0  2,300 

Belgium     7,800  30 


Printers'  and  Bookbinders'  Material. — In  printers'  and  bookbinders'  material  Can- 
ada has  increased  her  exports.  This  applies  to  all  other  countries  except  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany. 

In  typewriters  there  is  an  improvement  over  1914,  although  the  total  is  not  so 
good  as  any  year  from  1910  to  1913,  inclusive.  The  Canadian  firms  shipping  type- 
writers will  find  it  helpful  to  new  business  if  they  will  send  to  this  office  the  names 
of  their  agents  in  South  Africa. 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINTERS'  AND  BOOKBINDERS'  MATERIAL. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915 

Canada   $     2,600  $    1,000  $  4.000 

United  States   11,000  9,900  13\700 

United  Kingdom   163,000  163,100  109,000 

Holland   27,100  22,000  23,600 

Germany   26,000  12,700  740 

Sweden   21,000  11,800  16,100 


IMPORTS  OF  TYPEWRITERS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $     2,800  $     475  $  1,050 

United  States   125.000  95,000  44,388 

United  Kingdom   5,200  4,600  2,300 

Germany   6,000  2,000  550 

Belgium   900  300  — 
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IMPORTS  OF  TYPEWRITER  ACCESSORIES 


Countries. 

Canada   

United  States  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom  . 
Germany  


1913. 
!  125 
19,900 
5,200 
200 


1914. 

$  210 
7,500 
4,000 
250 


1915. 
$  210 
7,200 
6,700 


IMPORTS  OF   INK,  PRINTERS. 


Countries. 
United  States  .  .  . 
United  Kingdom .  . 

Germany  

Holland  


1913. 
$  2,000 
39,500 
4,200 
3,900 


1914. 

$  1,900 
51,000 
4,300 
2,200 


1915. 
$  2,800 


39, 


900 
90 
520 


IMPORTS  OF  INK,  OTHER  KINDS,  NOT  PRINTERS'. 

Countries.             *  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $     900  $     550  $  950 

United  Kingdom   34,800  31,200  28,300 

Germany   500                    220  15 


IMPORTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL. 
Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 


United  States   $  80,900  $  85,500  86,000 

United  Kingdom   144,000  129,500  125,200 

Germany   27,500  14,900  275 

Belgium   3,500  1,650  — 

France   2,200  1,600  1,400 

Sweden   1,350  700  350 


INDIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Melbourne,  May  10,  1916. 

MARKET  IN  INDIA  FOR  TIMBER  WORKING  EQUIPMENT. 

The  total  out-turn  of  timber  per  year  in  India  is  over  300,000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
solid  measure,  or  about  3,333,000  cords.  One-fifth  only  of  the  total  is  suitable  for 
conversion  into  sawn  material  and  of  this  one-fifth  a  large  proportion  is  used  in  the 
round  or  in  the  form  of  hewn  beams  and  planks.  The  cutting  and  manufacture  of 
this  quantity  of  timber,  if  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Canada,  would  afford 
a  very  great  market  for  tools  and  machinery. 

The  local  demands  for  timber  are  so  great  in  most  parts  of  India  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  wood  is  cut  in  the  forest  by  the  persons  who  intend  to  use  it. 
Both  in  such  cases,  and  in  the  regions  where  timber  is  cut  on  a  fairly  large  scale  for 
shipment  to  market  only  the  simplest  tools  are  used,  small  locally  made  axes  with 
straight  handles,  adzes  and  whipsaws.  Though  contractors  and  Government  depart- 
ments have  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  same  type  of  axe  as  is  used  in  Canada, 
together  with  cross-cut  saws,  they  have  failed  in  most  instances  to  overcome  the  con- 
servatism of  the  natives.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  trial,  however,  that 
inexperienced  natives  working  with  cross-cut  saws  can  accomplish  more  and  better 
work  than  experienced  men  with  axes.    Forest  officers  in  making  timber  sales  are 
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exercising  steady  pressure  with  the  object  of  introducing  the  type  of  saws  and  axes 
used  in  Canada,  and  the  market  for  these  articles  throughout  India  may  be  expected 
to  improve  slowly. 

American  logging  tools  are  now  generally  used  in  Burma.  The  most  popular 
type  is  a  3-pound  axe,  which  sells  without  handle  for  54  cents  retail.  All  axes  used 
are  single-bitt. 

The  cross-cut  saws  used  are  chiefly  of  English  manufacture.  Several  well-known 
American  makes  have,  however,  been  put  on  the  market. 

The  saw-mill  equipment  is  almost  exclusively  British.  All  the  breaking  down 
is  done  with  circular  saws  set  in  rack  benches.  Solid  tooth  saws  are  used,  48  inches 
to  72  inches  in  diameter.  Frame  saws  are  used  for  splitting  heavy  squares  and  cutting 
planks.  All  other  operations,  cutting  boards,  or  small  dimension,  edging  or  trimming, 
are  performed  on  bench  saws.  One  mill  cutting  18,000  board  feet  of  teak  per  day  had 
in  addition  to  four  rack  bench  breaking  down  saws  and  four  frame  gang  saws  sixty 
circular  bench  saws.  Such  a  mill  organization  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the  cheap 
labour,  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  day  per  man,  and  the  very  high  profits  in  teak.  As 
profits  from  teak  decrease,  and  the  proportion  of  other  woods  manufactured  increases, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  more  efficient  machinery. 

A  list  of  the  importers  of  wood-working  machinery  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The 
present  importations  of  saw-mill  and  wood-working  machinery  into  India  are  very 
important,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: — 

IMPORTS  OF  SAW-MILL  AND  WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY  INTO  INDIA,  1913-14. 


United  Kingdom   £16,146 

Germany   964 

United  States   561 

Others.   63 


Total   £17,734 


The  division  of  the  trade  amongst  the  chief  ports  is  shown  herewith: — 

Value  of  Imports. 
1913-14. 

Rangoon   £  8,617 

Calcutta   3,550 

Bombay   2,842 

Madras   2,472' 

Karachi   253 


Total   £17,734 


Practically  the  whole  of  this  trade  consists  of  axes,  cross-cut,  whip  and  circular 
saws,  stationary  and  rack  saw  benches  and  simple  planers. 

Burma  is  the  province  in  which  the  market  appears  most  hopeful  for  Canadian 
logging  machinery.  The  industry  which  precipitated  the  British  occupation  of  Upper 
Burma  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  whole  of  Burma  is  the 
manufacture  of  teak  for  export.  The  average  out-turn  of  teak  is  about  300,000  tons 
or  180,000,000  board  feet  per  year,  worth  about  $12,000,000  in  the  log  in  Rangoon  in 
normal  times. 

Teak  grows  scattered  in  the  forest,  and  the  logs  averaging  one  ton  in  weight, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  three  tons,  must  be  dragged  on  the  average  three  miles  to 
streams.  The  dragging  has  up  to  the  present  been  done  by  elephants.  The  supply 
of  elephants  is  already  giving  rise  to  difficulties,  the  price  having  risen  in  a  decade 
from  $1,300  to  $2,600  each.  The  elephants  require  great  care  and  attention;  can  not 
be  worked  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  can  only  be  worked  eight  months  in  the  year  and 
where  they  are  congregated  in  any  numbers  are  subject  to  anthrax  and  other  diseases. 
The  average  year's  work  for  an  elephant  is  the  skidding  of  120  logs  a  distance  of  two 
miles.    The  working  life  of  an  elephant  in  logging  is  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
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The  large  companies  operating  in  teak  and  the  Government  of  Burma,  which 
works  departmentally  large  areas  of  teak  forest,  netting  a  profit  of  $40  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure  of  timber  cut,  are  desirous  of  introducing  machinery  to  supple- 
ment or  replace  the  elephant.  Several  logging  donkeys  have  already  been  introduced 
from  the  United  States,  and  are  now  used  in  hauling  logs  over  bad  places  in  streams 
when  hung  up  by  low  water,  in  handling  timber  in  storage  yards  and  around  saw- 
mills, and  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  yarding  in  the  forest.  These  yarders,  while 
suitable  for  the  first-named  purposes,  are  not  adapted  to  yarding  in  the  forest  under 
conditions  now  governing  logging  in  Burma. 

There  are  two  broad  types  of  logging  operations  to  be  equipped  with  machinery: — 

1.  Areas  not  reached  by  railroad. 

2.  Areas  to  be  opened  up  by  logging  railroads. 

(1)   AREAS  NOT  REACHED  BY  RAILROAD. 

Nearly  all  logging  in  Burma  is  yet  confined  to  areas  distant  from  railroads.  The 
high  cost  of  elephant  power,  which  averages  $10  per  thousand  feet  for  taking  logs  two 
to  four  miles  to  streams,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing,  even  at  this  price,  the 
necessary  supply  of  elephants  to  maintain  the  teak  production  is  leading  timber 
operators  to  hope  for  the  development  of  a  portable  machine  that  will  travel  under 
its  own  power  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the  railroad  and  work  under  either  of  the 
two  following  conditions: — 

(a)   YARDING  SCATTERED  TIMBER. 

The  forests  cut  over  for  teak  produce  one  to  two  trees  per  acre.  Each  tree  aver- 
ages two  and  a  half  logs  of  about  one  ton  weight.  A  logging  engine  is  desired  that 
will  travel  under  its  own  power,  and  yard  these  scattered  logs  distances  of  300  to  1,000 
feet.  The  engine  should  be  as  light  as  possible  and  as  both  buffalo  and  native  labour 
are  very  cheap  the  loggers  considering  the  use  of  this  light  yarder  do  not  desire  the 
machine  to  be  equipped  for  using  a  haul-back.  The  maximum  weight  of  log  to  be 
hauled  would  be  three  tons.   The  ground  is  rough  but  free  from  rocks  or  fallen  timber. 

(&)   HAULING  YARDED  TIMBER  DOWN  STREAM. 

The  logs  are  usually  yarded  to  a  stream.  As  the  upper  branches  of  the  stream  are 
dry  and  even  in  the  high  water  season  of  a  few  days  are  not  large  enough  to  float  the 
timber,  it  is  necessary  to  haul  the  logs  down  stream  four  to  ten  miles  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  water  will  at  flood  time  be  high  enough  to  float  them.  This  hauling 
is  at  present  done  by  elephants.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  elephants  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  logs  are  not  taken  far  enough  down  stream  to  float  and  lie  several 
seasons,  involving  a  serious  loss  in  interest  charges  and  possibly  m  timber.  The 
number  of  logs  in  each  branch  stream  varies  from  300  to  over  2,000.  The  average  and 
maximum  sizes  of  the  logs  will  be  as  given  above.  The  engine  desired  for  this  pur- 
pose will  have  to  travel  under  its  own  power  several  miles  from  the  railroad  and  travel 
some  miles  between  streams.  It  should  therefore  be  as  light  as  possible.  This  engine 
should  be  equipped  with  a  haul-back  drum.  The  present  intention  if  an  engine  of 
this  type  can  be  secured,  is  to  bring  the  logs  down  stream  in  several  pulls  witli  one 
engine.  In  order  to  economize  time  in  shifting  the  engine  and  blocks  the  engine 
should  have  as  long  a  . hauling  capacity  as  is  consistent  with  light  weight. 

Persons  accustomed  to  steam  donkey  logging  in  Canada  may  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider that  it  will  not  be  economically  possible  to  log  with  engines  under  the  conditions 
described.  Later  events  may  prove  this  view  to  be  correct.  In  the  meantime  it  should 
be  remembered  that  large  areas  of  this  type  of  country  are  now  logged  over  yearly  by 
elephants,  that  the  present  cost  of  taking  the  timber  an  average  of  two  to  four  miles 
to  a  stream  is  $10  per  thousand  feet,  that  logs  weighing  over  two  tons  have  to  be  left 
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behind,  as  the  elephants  cannot  shift  them,  and  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  secure 
sufficient  elephants  to  increase  the  teak  production  as  is  desired. 

The  several  timber  companies  operating  in  Burma  and  the  Government  of  Burma, 
which  logs  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  teak  output,  are  interested  in  developing 
machinery,  which  can  be  used  either  for  hauling  when  elephants  are  used  for  yarding,  or 
both  for  yarding  and  hauling. 

The  heavy  donkeys  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  tried  and  found  unsatis- 
factory; a  much  lighter  type  of  engine  is  needed.  The  Burma  Forest  Department 
is  prepared  to  purchase  experimental  equipment.  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  given  the  names  of  the 
companies  now  logging  teak  with  elephants  and  the  names  of  the  Government  officials 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  logging  machinery.  Any  information  in  regard  to  tIic-c 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 


(2)   LOGGING  BY  RAILWAY. 

The  presence  of  elephants  in  the  country,  the  fact  that  teak  will  float,  and  the 
high  profit  possible  in  working  teak  (teak  operators  net  an  average  profit  of  $20  per 
thousand  on  taking  out  the  logs)  have  delayed  the  construction  of  logging  railways 
in  Burma.  There  are,  however,  very  large  areas  of  valuable  hardwood  timbers,  averag- 
ing ten  to  twenty  thousand  feet  per  acre,  in  accessible  country,  which  can  only  be 
taken  out  by  railroad.  The  total  area  of  such  hardwood  forests  in  Burma  and  adja- 
cent countries  probably  exceeds  the  original  area  of  hardwood  forests  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  combined.  The  timbers  are  not  all  known  yet  but  many  species 
have  already  been  found  valuable  for  construction  purposes,  furniture,  high  grade 
cabinet  and  coach  work,  factory  and  industrial  use. 

The  development  of  these  forests  is  now  under  consideration  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  private  interests.  Economical  development  will  require  such  methods  of 
logging,  sawing  and  drying  as  have  been  developed  in  handling  hardwoods  in  Eastern 
Canada.  The  scarcity  of  animals  and  the  necessity  of  hauling  all  the  logs  on  the  bare 
ground  will  necessitate  the  skidding  of  the  logs  to  the  railway  by  machinery.  The 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  been 
furnished  with  the  names  of  the  officers  who  have  this  project  under  consideration. 
It  is  very  important  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  logging  and  saw-mill  machinery 
and  equipment  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  this  situation  during  the  next  few 
years,  as  the  growing  demand  for  good  hardwood  timber  throughout  the  world  and 
the  industrial  awakening  of  India  will  work  together  to  bring  about  an  excellent 
market  in  the  extensive  hardwood  forests  of  Burma.  The  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  the  most  favourably  situated  for  this  market,  both  because  of  freight 
advantages  and  because  modifications  of  Pacific  Coast  machinery  are  most  likely  to 
suit  the  Burma  demands  for  machinery.  All  the  logging  machinery  used  up  to  tin 
present  has  been  imported  from  the  Western  United  States. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  June  12,  1916. 

FURNITURE  AND  CABINET  WARE  TRADE. 

That  this  trade  has  been  largely  affected  by  the  war,  the  following  figures  amply 
testify : — 

imports  into  united  kingdom. 

Value. 

1913   £446,037 

1914    309,683 

1915   163,942 

The  prohibition  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  furniture  manufactured  by  joinery 
which  went  into  effect  March  30,  and  of  all  furniture  woods  from  March  1,  add  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  and  there  will  of  necessity  be  a  large  demand  tor  a  cheap 
and  substantial  class  of  furniture  after  the  war  is  over. 


SCOTTISH  FURNITURE  TRADE. 

The  Scottish  furniture  trade,  like  nearly  all  other  industries  in  the  country,  is 
being  carried  on  under  abnormal  conditions.  The  outlook  is,  however,  satisfactory 
so  far  as  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  concerned.  Practically  all  the  fur- 
niture dealing  firms  are  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  on  their  busi- 
nesses, but  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  faced  are  confined  mainly  to  a  shortage 
of  labour  and  supplies  of  goods.  Home  manufacturers  have  had  their  staffs  greatly 
depleted  by  the  calling  up  of  so  many  men  for  military  service,  while  the  supply  of 
goods  from  many  quarters  abroad  has  been  altogether  stopped.  The  extraordinarily 
high  rates  of  freight  and  the  scarcity  of  shipping  tonnage  has  practically  stopped 
the  importation  of  goods  from  countries  which  may  be  in  a  position  to  export  them. 

In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  labour  the  home  manufacturers  have  also  to  contend 
with  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  securing  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
furniture.  The  amount  of  home-grown  timber  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  regarded 
as  negligible,  and  after  nearly  two  years  of  war  the  stocks  of  foreign-grown  timber 
have  been  largely  depleted.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  imports,  and  from 
other  causes,  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  replenish  these  stocks  while  the  war 
lasts.  The  consequence  is  that  the  retail  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  house  furnish- 
ings have  been  increased  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  some  articles  they 
have  been  increased  by  50  per  cent.  Still  the  demand  for  goods  even  at  the  enhanced 
prices  continues  brisk  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  large  industrial 
centres. 

EFFECT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROSPERITY. 

The  satisfactory  condition  in  which  the  Scottish  furniture  trade  finds  itself  at 
present  so  far  as  the  demand  for  goods  is  concerned,  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes.-  The  workers  are  fully  employed,  and  the  large 
industrial  areas  are  almost  wholly  given  over  to  the  making  of  munitions,  the  manu- 
facture of  equipment  for  army  and  navy,  and  the  building  of  new  ships,  both  for 
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the  Royal  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.    In  the  Clyde  district,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  main  nerve  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  country,  work  of  all  descriptions  is 
being  carried  on  to  the  fullest  extent.    The  squads  in  the  shipyards  are  more  numer- 
ous than  ever,  and  in  most  cases  are  working  by  night  as  well  as  day.    In  the  great 
engineering  shops  and  iron  and  steel  works,  similar  vitality  is  revealed,  while  in  the 
establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  labour  continues  with- 
out a  pause.    Workingmen  are  thus  earning  wages  far  in  excess  of  the  rates  currenl 
in 'ordinary  times,  and  they  are  spending  freely  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  thus 
earned.    They  are  not,  however,  squandering  it  on  costly  and  luxurious  articles,  suefe 
as  might  be  considered  as  out  of  place  in  a  workingman's  home.  -Their  surplus  earn 
ings  are  being  used  to  refurnish  their  dwellings,  and  the  object  kept  in  view  is  to- 
secure  greater  comfort  and  utility,  rather  than  ornamentation  and  costly  display.  The 
demand  is  therefore  for  furniture  suitable  for  two,  three   and  four-roomed  houses,, 
which  so  many  of  the  working  class  inhabit.    Room  suites  of  plain,  but  substantial 
make  are  selling  well,  even  though  prices  are  higher  than  formerly.    Ordinary  kitchera 
chairs  and  tables  are  being  bought  so  largely  that  the  retail  dealers  are  finding-  it 
difficult  to  secure  adequate  stocks.    The  shortage  of  labour  in  the  factories,  and  the 
consequent  slowness  of  delivery  contributes  to  the  difficulty,  but  the  well  sustained 
demand  is  also  a  factor  in  it. 

SHORTAGE  OP  SUPPLIES. 

Iii  addition  to  the  shortage  of  supply  and  the  scarcity  of  labour,  dealers  are  also 
finding  a  difficulty  in  securing  goods  from  foreign  countries  and  from  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  Prior  to  the  war  a  very  large  business  was  done  in  bentwood  furni- 
ture, manufactured  mostly  in  Austria.  Smaller  quantities  of  similar  goods  came 
from  Canada,  but  since  the  war  started,  owing  to  the  absolute  stoppage  of  imports 
from  enemy  countries  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  transportation  from  else- 
where, stocks  of  foreign-made  furniture  have  fallen  very  low.  The  demand  for  these 
goods,  however,  continues  as  brisk  as  ever,  and  dealers  have  greatly  advanced  the 
prices  of  such  stocks  as  they  have  on  hand.  Bentwood  furniture  is  not  a  class  of 
goods  which  can  be  manufactured  profitably  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  want  of 
suitable  timber.  Home  consumers,  therefore,  look  mainly  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  supply  the  demand  which  was  formerly  met,  to  a  large  extent,  by  imports  from 
Austria.  On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  serviceability,  this  class  of  furniture  is 
very  popular  with  the  working  classes.  Indeed  the  demand  generally  is  for  plain  and 
substantial  articles.  Home  manufacturers  are  pretty  well  able  to  supply  all  that  is 
required  in  the  way  of  expensive  furniture  even  in  normal  times,  and  at  present  the 
demand  for  high-class  goods  is  very  much  lower  than  it  was  prior  to  the  war.  The 
wealthier  classes  are  not  now  spending  money  so  freely  as  usual  on  house  furnishing, 
and  in  many  cases  where  renewal  is  considered  necessary,  householders  are  sending 
their  old  furniture  to  be  renovated  rather  than  purchase  new  articles.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  demand  from  this  quarter  will  be  greater  after  the  war  is  over. 

TEXTILES  FOR  UPHOLSTERY. 

The  demand  for  house  furnishing  is  not  confined  to  such  articles  as  tables,  chairsr 
sideboards,  wardrobes,  and  goods  of  a  similar  description.  There  is  at  present  a 
considerable  shortage  in  the  supply  of  nearly  all  classes  of  textiles  used  for  upholstery 
purposes.  Until  recently  German-made  moquette  was  greatly  in  demand  for  the 
covering  of  chairs,  couches,  sofas  and  settees  of  good  quality.  The  supply  of  this 
cloth  has  been  entirely  stopped  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  British  manufacturers  are 
now,  however,  producing  moderate  quantities,  but  moquette  seems  to  have  lost  much 
of  its  popularity.  The  British-made  article  is  dearer  in  price  than  that  formerly 
imported  from  Germany.  The  place  of  moquette  for  furnishing  purposes  is  being 
largely  taken  by  woollen  tapestry,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  increased  to  a  great 
extent  within  recent  years.    A  factory  which  started  in  Glasgow  for  the  manufacture 
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-•of  this  cloth  not  many  years  ago,  has  been  extended  on  several  occasions,  and  its  out- 
put at  present  is  understood  to  be  limited  only  by  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  raw 
material  on  account  of  the  war.  Considerable  quantities  of  silk  brocades,  tapestry 
and  tissue  fabrics  were  also  imported  from  France  and  Italy  in  normal  times,  but 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  only  limited  consignments  have  reached  this  country. 
Manufacturers  would  doubtless  feel  the  shortage  of  supplies  much  more  acutely  than 
ihey  do  but  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lessened  demand  for  the  more  expensive 
grades  of  furnishings.  Stocks  have,  however,  been  greatly  depleted,  and  there*  is 
certain  to  be  a  good  demand  for  textiles  for  upholstery  purposes  after  the  war  is  over. 

(Note. — In  connection  with  this  article  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the  list  of 
British  Prohibited  Imports  published  in  this  issue.  Both,  furniture  and  furniture 
woods  are  included  in  the  list.) 


CLOSETS  REQUIRED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the 
following  illustrations  of  a  wash-down  closet  which  is  in  general  demand  in  South 
Africa. 


The  closet  is  made  of  white  glazed  fire  clay,  and  is  the  pattern  which  meets  with 
the  requirements  of  the  South  African  Public  Works  Department  and  many  Munici- 
palities.   The  S  and  P  traps  only  are  used. 
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The  approximate  figures  covering1  particulars  of  this  closet  arc : — 


Weight .  .  . 
Height.  .  .  . 
Water  area 
Seal  


55  Lbs. 
16  h" 
1\"  x  41" 

W' 


The  last  quotations  made  on  these  closets  in  January.  1916,  were  7s.  6d.  f.o.b. 
factory  England.    Under  normal  conditions  the  closets  are  about  15  per  cent  cheaper. 

This  class  of  ware  is  packed  in  straw  and  is  tagged  with  label.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  this  style  of  packing  there  is  a  certain  loss  in  breakage,  the  percentage  of 
this  loss  is  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  crates,  together  with  extra  freight. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  these  closets,  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


Mr.  Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Trinidad,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  importation  into  that  island  of  machinery: — 

Official  statistics  give  no  details  regarding  the  different  kinds  of  machinery 
imported.  The  whole  is  lumped  together,  except  a  small  portion  admitted  at  the  pre- 
ferential rate  of  duty.  The  trade  is  fairly  important,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so 
if  the  fiscal  arrangements  for  which  all  the  colonies  are  striving  take  effect  after  the 
war.  In  that  case  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  sugar  cultivation,  an  industry 
which  if  assured  of  the  same  measure  of  preference  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  is 
accorded  in  Canada,  would  no  doubt  develop  enormously.  At  present,  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  generated  by  painful  experience  in  the  past,  prevents  any  one 
interested  in  a  sugar  factory  or  plantation  doing  more  than  is  actually  necessary  to 
keep  things  going  from  year  to  year.  But  even  so  the  importation  of  sugar  machinery 
is  extensive.  It  is  far  the  largest  item,  the  importation  of  which  is  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  water  tube  boilers  from  the  United  States  are  found  in  the  big 
usines.  Large  renewals  and  repairs  are  of  course  of  annual  necessity,  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  prospect  of  new  sets  of  works  being  erected.  Most  of  the  sugar 
estates  are  owned  or  controlled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  local  representatives 
have  no  say  in  deciding  where  orders  shall  be  placed. 

For  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1915,  the  total  value  of  machinery  imported 
was  about  £150,000  each  year.  Much  of  this  was  required  for  the  new  oil  fields,  and 
in  this  case  the  United  States  came  in  for  a  full  share,  amounting  to  nearly  £100,000 
in  1914,  and  £88,000  in  1915.  Almost  all  this  class  of  machinery  was  on  the  free 
list  until  December  10,  1915,  when  a  2f  per  cent  duty  was  imposed,  with  other  imposts 
necessary  during  the  war.  Canada  only  figured  for  £42  in  1914,  and  £26  in  1915,  in 
the  latter  case  not  even  claiming  the  preferential  of  2  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  machinery  required  for  agricultural  and  commercial  purposes  is 
imported  direct  by  the  owners  of  the  factories  or  works  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  and, 
being  not  for  sale,  is  among  the  items  formerly  free,  but  now  paying  %\  per  cent. 

Motor  and  other  engines,  electrical  machinery,  etc.,  imported  foi  sale,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  general  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  and  a  preferential  tariff  of  8  per  cent. 

Apart  from  sugar  factories,  oil  refining,  and  asphalt  works,  there  are  here  a  cer- 
tain number  of  foundries,  rice  mills,  cocoanut  oil  factories,  chocolate  and  match 
works,  and  one  brewery,  but  all  or  nearly  all  obtained  their  plant  direct,  and  not  through 
dealers.  Large  numbers  of  sewing  machines,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  printing  press 
machinery  are  also  imported. 

A  good  active  man  from  Canada,  representing  various  classes  of  machinery  has 
an  opportunity  now,  such  as  has  not  occurred  before  of  securing  business,  seeing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  orders  executed  in  England  or  Scotland  within  anything  like 
a  reasonable  time,  and  if  the  Dominion  does  not  take  advantage  of  this,  some  other 
country  will. 
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MARKET  FOR  HAY  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government, 
in  Havana,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  following  account  of  the  hay  trade 
in  Cuba,  together  with  items  of  interest  regarding  the  sugar,  tobacco  and  fruit  crops. 

The  importation  of  hay  into  Cuba  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  importations  during  the  years  1912-1915 : — 

Tons. 


In  1912,  Cuba  imported   15,870 

"  1913              "    14,864 

"  1914              "    18,53'6 

"  1915              "   23,331 


Of  these  amounts  : — 

United  States  Canada 

supplied.  supplied. 

Tons.  Tons. 


1912   7,741  7,769 

1913   10,792  3,617 

1914   13,3/36  3i,956< 

1915    21,448  1,717 


Before  the  war  Canada  supplied  50  per  cent  of  the  hay  to  Cuba  while  the  United 
States  furnished  about  the  same  quantity.  Last  year  as  a  result  of  war  conditions 
the  Dominion  only  supplied  Cuba  with  7  per  cent  of  her  requirements  while  the 
United  States  furnished  90  per  cent. 

QUALITY   OF   HAY  REQUIRED. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  these  hay  importations  are  coming  here  by  way  of 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  other  southern  ports.  The  flavour  is  not  as  good  as  well 
cured  hay  grown  in  the  north.  For  this  reason  when  Canadian  dealers  are  again  in 
a  position  to  supply  this  market  they  can  secure  a  large  share  of  Cuba's  hay  trade. 
Cuba  buys  a  limited  quantity  of  high  grade  hay,  but  the  bulk  of  the  importations  are 
what  our  dealers  would  call  good  No.  2  Timothy.  Clover  hay  is  not  in  demand  here. 
Clover  mixed  hay  is  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  but  should  not  contain  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  clover,  which  must  be  good  and  bright. 

THE  SIZE  OF  BALE  MOST  FAVOURED. 

The  size 'of  the  bale  best  suited  to  the  Cuban  trade  is  17-inch  by  22-inch  by  3  feet 
long,  and  weighing  about  170  pounds  to  the  bale.  These  will  run  about  twelve  bales 
to  the  ton.  This  size  of  bale  is  favoured  by  the  transportation  companies,  as  100  tons 
of  hay  running  twelve  bales  to  the  ton  will  take  up  much  less  space  than  lighter  bales 
running  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  the  ton.  These  bales  should  be  tied  with  three  No.  12 
wires,  with  tags  inserted  under  the  wire  showing  weight  of  bundle  as  well  as  shipping 
mark.  A  shipping  mark  easily  identified  on  each  bale  is  essential  to  prevent  lots 
getting  mixed. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  PRICE. 

On.  account  of  the  heavy  demand  for  steamer  space  for  less  bulky  classes  of 
freight  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure  shipping  facilities  for  hay  during  the  last 
few  months.  As  a  result,  the  price  of  hay  in  Cuba  has  been  steadily  advanced.  Good 
No.  2  Timothy  hay  is  quoted  to-day  at  $34  and  choice  Timothy  at  $40  per  ton. 
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Cuban  Crops, 
sugar. 

The  rain  of  the  last  week  has  been  very  beneficial  for  growing  cane,  and  the  land 
has  been  in  fine  condition  for  seeding  and  large  areas  are  being  planted.  The  rain 
has  greatly  retarded  the  work  of  the  mills  that  are  still  in  operation.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  there  were  32  mills  still  grinding,  and  it  will  be  the  first  of  July  before  all 
the  mills  will  have  finished. 

tobacco. 

In  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  the  work  of  sorting  and  packing  tobacco  is  going 
on  steadily,  and  because  of  the  high  grade  of  the  leaf  this  year,  which  they  claim  hac 
never  been  excelled,  they  are  obtaining  high  prices,  both  in  tierces  and  in  cases. 

FRUIT. 

All  fruits  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  rain,  and  although  the  quantity  is 
not  so  large  as  usual  the  quality  is  excellent.  Large  shipments  of  pineapples  are 
leaving  weekly  for  northern  ports. 

CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $170,000  to 
construct  a  legation  at  Washington. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  of  the  United  States,  has  purchased  the  Daiquiri 
and  Fenton  iron  mine  of  Cuba  at  a  price  of  $32,000,000. 

The  exportation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  to  Europe  last  we^ek  exceeded  for  the  first 
time  the  exportation  to  the  United  States.  During  the  past  week  170,000  sacks  of 
Cuban  sugar  was  sold  to  New  York  dealers  for  future  delivery  at  an  average  price  of 
$5.25  per  cwt.  base  96  cost  and  freight. 

On  the  trip  of  the  Perry  steamer  Henry  M.  Flaglor  on  June  12  from  Havana  to 
Key  West,  the  total  cargo  consisted  of  pineapples,  there  being  twenty-eight  carloads. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  24,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   114/.  116/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   110/.  112/. 

London   114/.  110/. 

Glasgow    -  116/.  n 

Bacon  (Sides)  — 

Bristol   95/.  98 per  cwt. 

Liverpool    95/.  99/. 

London   96/.  100/. 

Glasgow   98  .  99/ . 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   87/.  92/. 

London   -  -  „ 

Glasgow   -  -  H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   96/.  100/. 

London   96/.  100'. 

Glasgow  

Butter — (None  reported). 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  27,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


<  Quantities. 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  m   t. 

Pork  n  ,,   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat- 
Bacon   ii 

Beef  ■   M 

Hams   M' 

Pork   ,, 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   \  J 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  u 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   it 

Margarine   u 

Cheese  '    .  .   .  .      M  . 

Milk,  freshjin  cans  or  drums  

n    cream   M 

•i    condensed. ....   n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game   „ 


Rabbits,  de^d  (fresh  and  frozen) 
Lard  


Cwt 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour 

Barley  

Oats  ; . 

Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  .  .  . 


Fruits,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears .  . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


1915. 

1916. 

41 

ou 

261 

113 

100,222 

52,230 
408 

90,540 
27,439 
368 

9,571 

10,827 

118,610 
1,607 
33,309 
2,211 

226,505 
2,745 
40,336 
2,430 

2,134 
26,561 

1,043 
33,297 

53,910 
29,619 
22,239 

33,182 
67,382 
30,849 

35 
30,303 
169 
138,052 
7,81)7 
10 

72,280 
8 

83,733 
22 
2,861 

10,101 
20,475 

26,850 
77, 100 

1,514,900 
151,300 
27,700 
571,300 
23,010 
6,460 
222,700 

2,515,100 
318,200 
473,800 
200 
6,550 
8.370 
438,500 

28,170 
1,067 
49 

6,025 

45,515 
818 
42 
8,034 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  revised,  consolidated  and  alphabetically  arranged  list  of 
articles,  as  on  June  20,  1916,  the  importation  of  which  into  Great  Britain  is  pro- 
hibited or  restricted. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  importation 
of  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  the  following  list,  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

Aluminium  manufactures. 

Baskets  and  basketware  (except  baskets  and  basketware  of  bamboo). 

Baths  of  metal. 

Beech. 

Beer. 

Birch. 

Bladders. 

Brooms. 

Brushes. 

Bulbs. 

Cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard,  millboard  .and  wood-pulp,  and 
manufactures  thereof. 
Carpet  sweepers. 
Casings,  bladder. 
Cash  registers. 
Cement. 

Chinaware,  earthenware  and  pottery  (not  including  cloisonne  wares). 
Cotton  rags. 
Cotton  yarns. 
Cotton  piece-goods. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  hosiery  and  lace. 

Cutlery. 

Elm. 

Esparto  grass. 
Farina. 
Fatty  acids. 
Flower  roots. 

*Fruits  (canned,  bottled,  dried  and  preserved,  except  currants). 
Furniture,  manufactured  by  joinery. 
Furniture  woods. 
Hardware. 

Hardwoods  and  veneers. 

Hoofs. 

Hops. 

Hollow- ware. 

Horns. 

Ice. 

Ivory,  vegetable. 
Lawn  mowers. 

Leather  manufactures  other  than  boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 

Linen  rags. 

.Matches. 

Millboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 
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Motor  cars,  chassis,  motor  cycles,  parts  and  accessories  (other  than  tires),  with 
the  exception  of  motor  cars,  chassis,  accessories  and  parts  at  present  exempted  from 
import  duty  under  section  13  (4)  of  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  1915. 

Moss  litter. 

Musical  instruments  (including  gramophones,  pianolas  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments and  accessories,  component  parts,  and  records  thereof). 
Oak. 
Oilcloth. 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Pasteboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Periodical  publications  exceeding  16  pages  in  length,  imported  otherwise  than  in 
single  copies  through  the  post. 
Pickles. 
Plants. 
Salt. 

Sausage  skins. 

Sewing  machines. 

Shrubs. 

Slates. 

Soap. 

Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  all  kinds,  except  brandy  and  rum. 
Stones. 

Stoves  and  ranges. 

Strawboard  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Timber  of  beech,  birch,  elm  and  oak. 
Toilet  articles  containing  glycerine. 
Toys  and  playing  cards  and  games. 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured  and  manufactured,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes). 
Trees. 

*Vegetables  (canned,  bottled,  dried,  preserved). 
Veneers  and  hardwoods. 

Wood  manufactures,  except  lacquered  wares. 
Wood-pulp. 

Wood-pulp  board  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  except  yarns. 

Wringers  and  mangles. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  0  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  June  16,  may  be  reproduced : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

June  13,  ss.  Esparta,  418  drums. 
13,  ss.  Mexico,  75  drums. 

A  better  demand  prevails  for  fish  in  drums,  but  prices  remain  unchanged,  as 
holders  want  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  on  account  of  the  bad  weather  experienced 
during  the  week.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9  cents,  haddock  at  8-50  and  hake  at  7  cents 
per  pound. 


*  Canadian  fruits  and  vegetables  together  with  similar  produce  from  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  may  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  without  obtaining  a  license. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

June  13,  ss.  Esparta,  410  cases  from  Boston,  Mass. 

The  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  rather  quiet,  and  while  the  price  for 
low  grades  of  American  cod  has  made  a  light  advance,  there  is  no  change  to  report 
on  those  prevailing  from  other  sources.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $16  and  that 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada  at  $12  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

The  moderate  demand  which  was  in  evidence  for  bloaters  has  not  improved  and 
continues  at  $1.30  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

June  13,  ss.  Mexico,  954  cases  from  New  York. 

A  very  light  demand  has  prevailed  for  Gouda  cheese,  but  holders  sustain  their 
prices  and  quote  it  at  42  cents  per  pound.  American  cheese  remains  unchanged  at 
23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

June    9,  ss.  Excelsior,  367  bags  from  New  Orleans. 
"     12,  ss.  Turrialbe,  50  barrels  from  New  Orleans. 
"      13,  ss.  Esparta,  7,765  bags  and  500  barrels  from  Boston. 

An  active  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  potatoes,  and  as  there  are  no  heavy 
supplies  in  the  market,  prices  have  advanced  and  are  quoted  at  $7  per  barrel,  while 
those  packed  in  bags  sell  for  4-|  cents  per  pound. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s.,  I  per  cent  premium.   London,  s/d.  at  $4.76£  per  £. 


FLOUR  MILL  EXTENSION  IN  JAPAN. 

The  J  apart  Mail  says :  "  The  Nippon  Flour  Mill  Company,  Ogibashi,  Tokyo,  is 
reported  to  have  decided  to  enlarge  its  mills  on  the  strength  of  the  reports  presented 
by  the  company's  experts  on  the  supply  of  wheat  from  overseas  and  the  demand  for 
Hour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Before  the  plan  is  to  be  realized,  however,  the  com- 
pany will  augment  its  present  capital  from  1,550,000  yen  to  3,100,000  yen  by  issuing 
new  shares  to  the  original  shareholders.  The  war,  it  is  reported,  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  flour  trade  and  the  company's  receipts  for  the  present  term 
will,  it  is  expected,  far  surpass  the  last  figures." 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ARMY  COUNCIL  TAKES  CONTROL  OF  LEATHER. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  providing  large  quantities  of  boots  for  the  British  and 
allied  armies  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  control  practically  the  whole 
output  of  certain  classes  of  leather,  and  the  Army  Council  have  notified  suppliers 
and  producers  of  the  undermentioned  descriptions  of  leather  that  their  supplies  and 
output  are  required  for  Government  purposes: — 

American  and  Colonial  upper  leather  suitable  for  army  boots  (as  regards  stocks 
held  in  this  country  and  which  have  been  paid  for). 
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Bends,  weighing  10  to  20  pounds,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
army  boots. 

Shoulders,  medium  and  heavy,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  army 
boots. 

Kip  boots,  14  mm.  and  upwards,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
army  boots. 

Kip  sides,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  army  boots. 

Vegetable  grain  upper  leather,  1J  mm.  and  upwards,  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  repair  of  army  boots. 

Chrome  leather,  1A  mm.  and  upwards  suitable  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
army  boots. 

Canadian  or  American  hemlock  or  oak  sides  and  backs  which  will  produce  bends 
of  10  pounds  and  upwards. 

Canadian  or  American  hemlock  or  oak  bends  of  10  pounds  and  upwards. 
Canadian  or  American  hemlock  or  oak  shoulders. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CAUSTIC  SODA  IN  PAPER-MAKING. 

In  Okayama  prefecture  paper  manufacturing  is  in  full  swing.  The  capacity  is 
partly  due  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  paper 
manufacturers  of  Okayama  have  been  placed  in  an  advantageous  position  by  the  use 
of  a  cheap  substitute  invented  by  a  local  expert  in  the  place  of  caustic  soda.  Formerly 
Okayama  prefecture  imported  about  43,000  pounds  of  caustic  soda  a  month,  but  now 
there  are  no  imports.  It  is  said  that  the  substitute  costs  one-third  of  the  price  of 
caustic  soda,  which  is  now  quoted  at  about  yen  30  per  pound. — (Japan  Weekly  Chron- 
icle.) 

PAPER  PULP  FROM  BAMBOO. 

According  to  Mr.  Dhruva  Sumanas,  paper  pulp  expert  of  Bansda  State,  the  suit- 
ability of  bamboo-fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
Every  one  who  has  handled  the  material  has  agreed  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  and  especially  so  for  high-class  printing  and  illustration  work  requiring 
a  close,  even  texture  and  surface  and  a  minimum  of  stretch  and  shrinkage  under  the 
damping  operation.  Again,  it  makes  into  any  kind  of  paper  by  itself  and  does  not 
require  blending  with  other  fibres.  The  one  serious  objection  hitherto  advanced 
against  it  was  the  cost  of  bleaching.  With  the  soda  process  this  difficulty  is  almost 
removed.  The  quantity  of  bleach  required  now  is  not  9  to  40  per  cent,  but  is  nearly 
5  to  10  per  cent  only.-  Esparto  boiled  with  15  to  18  per  cent  soda  requires  5  to  10  per 
cent  bleach,  according  to  the  standard  of  whiteness  of  the  paper  required.  Bamboo 
is  treated  similarly  to  esparto,  except  that  bamboo  requires  a  higher  temperature, 
though  lower  than  what  is  needed  in  boiling  wood.  Bleaching  expenditure  has  been 
considerably  brought  down  to  a  figure  which  compares  very  favourably  with  esparto 
or  any  of  the  raw  materials  now  in  use. 

Bamboo  is  subject  only  to  the  chemical  process  of  pulping,  and  such  methods 
employed  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  acid,  of  which  the  so-called  "  sulphite "  process  is 
typical,  and  the  alkaline,  exemplified  by  the  well  known  "  soda "  process. — (India 
Trade  Journal.) 

MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS  IN  GREECE. 

There  is  a  sharp  demand  in  the  Patras  market  for  shooks  used  in  making  currant 
cases.  The  size  chiefly  used  for  exporting  currants  is  known  as  the  quarter  case. 
The  inside  measurements  of  the  quarter  case  are:  Length,  18 \  inches  (4Y  centi- 
metres); width,  9i  inches  (24  centimetres);  depth,  9  inches  (23  centimetres).  The 
pieces  for  the  sides  of  the  case  should  be  two-fifths  inch  thick;  those  for  the  ends, 
five-eighths  inch.  The  ends  are  set  in.  They  should  always  be  of  one  piece,  as  the 
stability  of  the  case  depends  largely  upon  the  ends.  The  top  should  also  be  of  one 
piece.    At  least  one  side  should  be  of  one  piece. 
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The  kind  of  wood  to  be  used  is  especially  important.  It  should  be  odourless. 
Such  woods  as  pine  have  a  resinous  odour  which  attaches  to  the  currants  and  damages 
them.  The  material  should  be  of  light  weight  and  fairly  tough.  Spruce  is  probably 
best  adapted  for  this  use. 

The  annual  consumption  of  quarter  cases  on  this  market  is  about  2,000,000. 
Local  firms  are  now  beginning  to  place  their  orders  in  the  United  States  against  the 
opening  of  the  currant  season,  August  23,  1916.  Quotations  should  be  per  case,  and 
if  possible  c.i.f.  Patras  or  Piraeus,  Greece;  they  may  be  f.o.b.  New  York.  Shooks 
should  be  bound  in  small  parcels. 

American  firms  are  especially  invited  to  send  to  Patras,  by  parcel  post,  samples 
of  the  woods  they  offer  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  dealers.  The  latter  are  not  yet  well 
acquainted  with  American  woods,  and  some  of  the  woods  that  have  been  imported 
did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory. — (United  States  Consul  A.  B.  Cooke,  Patras.) 

MARKET  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Considering  the  great  population  in  Russia,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
170,000,000,  and  the  tremendous  area  of  the  country,  about  one-seventh  of  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  an  examination  of  the  imports  of  the  country 
shows  a  wonderful  market  for  manufactured  goods  of  every  description. 

Manufacturers  will  find  in  the  following  list  goods  for  which  there  is  a  good  Rus- 
sian market :  Agricultural  machinery,  building  materials,  carriages,  cast-iron,  chem- 
icals, coal,  coke,  cotton,  textiles,  cotton  yarn,  electric  dynamos  and  electric  motors  of 
all  kinds,  fertilizers,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  knitted  and  braided  goods,  leather 
goods,  manufactured  copper,  motor-cars  and  cycles,  musical  instruments,  paints  and 
dyes,  paper  and  stationery,  machinery  parts  and  apparatus,  physical  appliances,  pig- 
iron,  silk  manufactures,  tallow  and  animal  oils,  tanning  materials,  timber,  woollen 
manufactures,  shoes  and  boots,  hats,  ties,  scarfs,  haberdashery,  etc. 

The  match-making  industry  will  probably  develop  considerably  in  Russia  and  there 
should  be  a  market  immediately  after  the  war  for  match-making  machinery. 

There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  beeswax  in  Russia.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  home  production  averages  some  245,000  poods  (equal  to  8,847,638  pounds), 
valued  at  some  £600,500  per  annum,  imports  of  beeswax  amount  to  some  8,000,000 
pounds  annually,  more  than  half  of  which  was  hitherto  imported  from  Germany. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  churches  there  is  a  great  demand  for  candles,  which  has 
increased  during  the  war,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  some 
7,500,000  pounds  in  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  develop  the  home  production  of  beeswax,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  include  the  study  of  apiculture  in  the  schools. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade 
Review.) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

For  the  development  of  foreign  trade  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  frequent  calls 
of  a  suitable  representative  who  knows  the  country,  the  language,  and  the  technical 
side  of  his  business,  very  thoroughly.  No  representative  should  be  sent  to  Switzerland 
who  cannot  speak  French  or  German  (preferably  both)  fluently  and  correctly.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  people  speak  German,  the  rest  French  or  Italian. 

Catalogues,  etc.,  should  be  in  French,  German,  or  Italian  according  to  the  district. 
German  being  required  in  the  case  of  firms  in  North  and  East  Switzerland,  and 
Italian  in  the  case  of  small  firms  in  Italian  'Switzerland;  the  weights  and  measures 
should  be  those  of  the  metric  system  and  the  prices  in  francs;  as  far  as  possible  prices 
should  be  for  goods  delivered  at  customers'  premises  or  at  the  nearest  railway  station. 
Many  orders  are  lost  to  British  firms  because  they  do  not  quote  inclusive  prico>.  A 
purchaser  is  often  willing  to  pay  a  price  which  will  more  than  meet  the  charges  for 
insurance  and  freight  if  he  can  obtain  goods  under  these  conditions,  as  he  then  knows 
the  exact  cost. 
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The  question  of  terms  of  payment  is  also  of  great  importance.  The  facilities  for 
payments,  as  well  as  the  low  prices  at  which  German  goods  are  supplied,  almost  oblige 
the  Swiss  importer  to  import  from  Germany. 

The  principal  articles  sent  by  Germany  to  Switzerland  are  coal,  iron  and  other 
metals,  hardware,  ironmongery,  machinery,  leather,  and  books,  and  imports  of  these 
articles  constitute  51  per  cent  of  the  total  of  imports  from  Germany. 

There  are  many  openings  for  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to  do  business  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  market  has  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  an  endeavour  made  to 
supply  cheaper  goods.  Before  the  war  Germany  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  many  different 
articles  solely  on  account  of  the  low  prices  at  which  German  manufacturers  could 
supply.  The  superior  qualities  of  British-made  goods  are  admitted,  but  Swiss  con- 
sumers cannot  afford  to  pay  for  such  qualities. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Re  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 

Your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  reference  by  a  Japanese  paper  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  German  firms  in  Japan  had  recently  adopted  Japanese  names.  In  view 
of  the  efforts  being  made  to  open  up  trade  relations  with  Japan,  importers  would  do 
well  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  firms  offering  to  trade  with 
them. — (South  African  Commerce  and  Manufacturers  Record.) 

TOY  MAKING  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  absence  of  the  former  continental  markets  for  the  supply  of  toys  to  this 
country  induced  those  interested  in  Liverpool  to  extend  the  manufacture  of  these 
products,  and  considerable  progress  is  reported  to  have  been  made.  The  result  is  that 
Liverpool  is  now  considered  an  important  centre  of  manufacture,  with  well-equipped 
factories  for  the  making  of  mechanical  toys.  To  still  further  extend  the  production, 
an  association  has  been  formed  entitled  the  Association  of  Toy  Manufacturers  and 
Wholesalers  (the  first  meeting  of  which  is  reported  to  have  taken  place. — (United 
States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  June  23,  1910. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  ....  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ofrilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific.  .  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Calgary  Dom.  Govermnent  Elevator — 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin.  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Coll  ngwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 
Goderich,  W.  C,  Flour  Mills,  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.    . . 

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2.  . 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,607,321 
930,073 
1,257,913 
1,210,230 
1,091,753 
1,042,911 
1,352,805 
580,212 
581,100 

2,723,808 
151,835 
1,687,480 


14,830,233 


233,182 
944,602 
619,082 


1,797,520 


600,081 

307,75? 
358,431 
1,490,265 
375,031 


571,284 
170,474 


919,710 


905,928 
441,058 
352,434 
452,419 
139,215 


7,150,715 


23,784,471 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


392,877 
205,993 
391,200 
80,171 
227,625 
434,460 
401,539 
321,451 
228,804 

864,007 
45,261 
430,466 


4,149,920 


80,751 
244,023 
39,822 


365,196 


716,191 
2,120 
487,940 
954,325 


203,801 


961,346 


875,301 
1,722,802 
575,744 
130,355 
1,080 


6,637,593 


11,152,709 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

75,208 
25,013 
37,782 
10,307 
10,086 
37,783 
40,088 
31,439 
31,331 

108,409 
17,811 
50,204 


485,724 


3,861 
17,460 
9,970 


31.291 


231,390 
18,831 


96,473 
11,146 
36,986 
12,519 
3,341 


410,092 


927,707 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


188,800 
230,570 


237,120 
132,512 


27,054 


201,147 
109,495 
133,040 


1,320,350 


67,296 
15,271 


82,50^ 


31,033 


8,000 


28,501 
54*000 


121,534 


1,524,451 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

2,075,400 
1,417,085 
1,917.531 
1,306,714 
1,573,181 
2,247,666 
1,854,492 
969,750 
841,298 

3,897,431 
384,402 
2,301,262 


20,780,227 


317,794 
1,274.041 
084,745 


2,276,580 


600,084 

1,023,871 
300,551 
2,215,001 
1,379,220 

775,145 
176,474 


1,889,056 


1,966,203 
2,175,600 
1,019,164 
601,293 
144,200 


11,326,534 
37,389,341 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  23,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

23,721 
7,076,479 
2,677,773 
1, 767,679 
1,360,392 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

27,888 
4,307,097 
982.210 
952,492 
389,425 
123,754 

57,433 
316,416 

Bushels 

51,609 
12,319,704 
4,045,279 
2,934,363 
1,835,795 
144.059 
61,723 
2,391,942 

No.  2  ..   

No.  3  „   

No.  5  ..  

936,128 
385,296 
214,192 
85,978 
20,305 
4,290 
151,337 

No.  6  ,,   

1,924,189 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats— 

No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  „   

14,830,233 

1,797,526 

7,156,715 

23,784,474 

59,584 
2,214,606 
78*,575 
243,111 

156 
161,616 
63,388 
58,951 
7,825 
27,418 
45,842 

5,999 
3,613,981 
1.312,007 
531,810 
87,466 
350,067 
736,263 

65,739 
5,.)90,203 
2,163,970 
833,872 
95.291 
377,485 
1,626,149 

No.  3     „   . 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „  

Other  

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

814,044 

4,149,920 

365,196 

6,637,593 

11,152,709 

508,127 
278,549 
12.179 
39,975 
88,877 

No.  3  C.W   

252,783 
138,153 
10,837 
39,938 
44,013 

24,442 
5,470 
1,342 
37 

230,902 
134,926 

No.  4  n   

Feed  

Rejected   

Other  

"  44,864 

Totals..  

J:  jax 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

No.  2  C.W  

485,724 

31,291 

410,692 

927,707 

1,183,196 
109,186 
9,0iC 

18,952 

1,320,350 

72.725 
6,639 
665 
171 
2,337 

82,567 

113,531 

1,369,455 
115,855 
9,681 
171 
29,289 

1,524,451 

No.  3  C.W  

Rejected  

Other    

8,000 
121,534 

Totals,  Flax  

Total  quantity  in  store  

20,786,227 

2,276,580 

14,326,53-1 

37,389,341 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Ter- 
minal Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  June  23,  1916  with  com- 
parisons for  Two  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

June  16,  1916. 

Interior  terminal  elevators                                   .  . 

June  17,  1915. 

Bushels. 

14,830,233 
1,797,526 
7,156,715 

Bushels. 

5,955,994 
"479,054 
7,169^819 

Bushels. 

20,786,227 
2  276  580 
14,326,534 

23,784,474 

13,604,867 

37,389,341 

2,696,852 
174,705 
1,594,366 

2,525,134 
280,135 
1,921,050 

5,221,986 
454,480 
3,515,416 

4,465,923 

4,028,375 
3,707,242 

4,726,319 

4,473,088 
6,403,858 

9,192,242 

8,501,463 
10,111,100 

June  18,  1914. 

Totals  

7,735,617 

10,876,946 

18,612,563 

TENDERS  INVITED. 

The  following  foreign  trade  opportunities  are  published  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  manufacturers : — 

Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney,  and 
the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Melbourne.  (These  tender  forms  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.)  (Refer  File  No.  A-1919.)  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with 
the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VTCTORTAN  RAILWAYS. 


No.  Date  of  Closing-.  Particulars. 

30.202.  July   19,  1916. —     25  cwt.  copper  sheets  as  specified. 

30.204.  "     19,  1916. — 1,120  pounds  high  speed  tool  steel. 
.30,205.  "     19,  1916. —     46  lengths  internal  steam  copper  tubes. 

30.205.  "     19,  1916. — 1,950  lengths  copper  pipes. 

30.206.  "     19,  1916.-6,000  brass  boiler  tubes. 
30,206.  "     19,  1916. — 6,000  copper  boiler  tubes. 

30,110.  Sept.    6,  1916. —       3  phase  crane  motors  and  controllers,  and  one  phase 

workshop  motor  and  starter  (as  per  drawings). 

30.203.  "       6,  1916. —       3  dry  grinding  machines. 

30,203.  "       6,  1916. —       2  beading  and  coping  rolling  machines. 

30,203.  "       6,  1916. —       2  tube  swaging  machines. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No. 

Date. 

Particulars. 

Estimated  Cost 

f        c  A 

47 /16. 

May  3.  

8  000  yards  calico 

395 

0 

0 

47 /16. 

3.  

10  000  yards  cheese  cloth 

345 

0 

0 

47 /16. 

44  3.  

1  500  yards  Osnaburg. 

100 

0 

0 

47 /16. 

"      3. — 

8  000  hand  towels  . 

255 

0 

0 

47/16. 

"      3. — 

10  000  yards  roller  towelling 

260 

0 

0 

47/16. 

3. — 

100  000  sponge  cloths.  . 

475 

0 

0 

48/16. 

"      9. — 

150  tons   galvanized   iron  telegraph 

0 

0 

48/16. 

"      9. — 

10  000  gallons  cylinder  oil 

960 

0 

0 

49 /16. 

"    12. — 

1  slide   bar   and   axle  box  grind- 

ing m/c .  . . 

310 

0 

0 

50/16. 

"  15.  

1  Garvin  profiling  machine  

133 

9 

0 

51/16. 

"    13. — 

500  yards  rarpet  binding.. 

3 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"    13. — 

2  200  yards  Brussels  carpet.  . 

424 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"    13. — 

100  Wilton  rugs  

75 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"    13. — 

500  yards  bronze  hair  cloth  

340 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"    13. — 

100  yards  bronze  hat  cord  

1 

10 

0 

51/16! 

"  13.— 

17 

10 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

24 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

60 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

135 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

65 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

100  gross  tufts  

14 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

2,000  transfers  

7 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

50 

0 

0 

51/16. 

"  13.— 

105 

0 

0 

53/16. 

"  16.— 

900 

0 

0 

53/16. 

"  16.— 

12 

0 

0 

53/16. 

"  16.— 

29 

0 

0 

53/16. 

"  16.— 

86 

0 

0 

postmaster-general's  department. 

Tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  on 
August  8,  1916,  as  follows: — 

Schedule. 

1327.  Supply  and  delivery  of  standard  battery  material. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Melbourne  in  time  for  the  submission  of 
tenders  closing  on  July  19,  1916,  which  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian  manu- 
facturers cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  merchants 
or  manufacturers'  agents.  In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails 
from  San  Francisco  is  indicated  thus : — 

Prom  San  Francisco,  July  4,  due  Melbourne  on  July  26. 

"  "  August  15,  due  Melbourne  on  September  6.  I 

South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  75  and  76,  which  have  been  recently  transmitted  to 
the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (including 
such  items  as  enamelled  iron  plates  of  various  sizes,  spools  of  ink  ribbons  for  creed 
printer  and  hard-drawn  copper  wire)  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in  these  indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Kefer  File  No.  A-1723.)  These  indents  are  of  service  in 
pointing  out  to  Canadian  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  representation  in  South 
Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

740.  Knitted  goods,  gloves,  etc. — A  Siberian  firm  with  headquarters  at  Omsk 
is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  ladies'  and  men's  kid  gloves,  ladies'  cotton  silk 
gloves,  men's  cotton  gloves  and  ladies'  hosiery  (sizes  8,  8|  to  9),  for  delivery  as  soon 
as  possible. 

741.  Razors. — A  firm  in  Omsk,  Russia,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  cheap  razors. 

742.  Agency. — An  agent  in  Glasgow  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  open  business  relations  in  Scotland.  Quotations 
must  be  c.i.f.  Great  Britain  and  on  British  currency. 

***743.  Representation. — A  French  correspondent  requests  the  names  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  following  articles:  Jams,  fruit  preserves  and  preserved  meat,  salted 
pork,  ham,  lards  similar  to  those  from  the  Chicago  firms,  Chester  cheese,  Gruyere 
cheese  (similar  to  cheese  from  Switzerland). 

*744.  Birch  planks  and  birch  logs. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
first-class  manufacturers  of  birch  planks  and  birch  logs,  wTith  a  view  to  developing 
trade  when  freights  become  normal. 

*745.  Canadian  birch  logs. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  direct  Canadian  shippers. 

*746.  Pacific  Coast  clear  silver  spruce  and  Douglas  fir. — A  Glasgow  firm  hereto- 
fore importing  from  Oregon  and  Washington  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
first-class  British  Columbia  shippers. 

**747.  Paper  boxes,  boxboard,  cardboard,  printing  paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  is 
prepared  to  take  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporting  firms  and  energetically 
push  business.    Good  references. 

748.  Annealed  steel  baling  wire. — No.  14  by  9-foot  lengths ; .  10  to  15  tons.  A 
Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  immediately,  c.i.f. 

*749.  Cotton  braid. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  desires  quotations  on  cotton  braid  formerly 
purchased  in  Germany;  17/2  ecru  braids;  29's  and  33's  white  and  ecru.  In  cases 
of  1,000  to  1,200  gross  each.  Firm  orders  20,000  to  30,000  gross  at  a  time.  Samples 
may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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750.  *Cotton  goods,  hosiery  and  ^woollens. — A  Birmingham  firm  having  exten- 
sive connections  in  South  Africa  wishes  to  import  for  that  market.  If  firms  inter- 
ested will  communicate  with  inquirer  full  particulars  of  South  African  requirements 
can  be  obtained. 

*751.  Paper.— A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  the  following  papers: — 
No.  1.  Kraft  Brown.    Size  20  by  26  and  16  by  26,  substance  of  20  by  30,  22  pounds, 
480  sheets  flat. 

No.  2.  Cream  Wove  Bank:  HU  by  21,  11  pounds,  and  18  by  23,  13  pounds.  480 
sheets  flat. 

No.  3.  Thin  Bank.    16£  by  21  and  23  by  36. 

No.  If.  Blue  Boards.    Six  sheet.    22-|  by  304.    About  200  and  400  gross. 

No.  5.  Imitation  grease-proof.    20  by  30,  18/19  pounds. 

Samples  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

*752.  Cotton  bags. — An  important  English  firm  of  flour  millers  ask  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  bags.  They  use  the  variety  holding 
from  28  to  224  pounds  flour. 

753.  White  spruce  and  box  shooks. — An  Adelaide  (Australia)  firm  of  importers 

and  manufacturers  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  for  500  standards  of  white 
spruce  suitable  for  box  making,  in  sizes  12  by  6  inches  and  lengths  of  8  feet  and 
upwards,  but  not  exceeding  18  feet.  Delivery  about  March,  1917.  Quotations  are 
also  desired  for  shooks  for  some  20,000  cases  to  measure  as  follows: — 

Two  pieces,  14  by  8f  by  4ft  inches. 
Eight  pieces,  19|  by  4fe  by  i5B  inches. 
One  piece,  19|  by  9  by  -fa  inches. 

And  10,000  cases  to  measure: — 

Two  sides,  2>3^  by  7|  by  i%  inches. 

Four  bottoms,  23-|  by  5|-  full  and  i'c,  inches. 

Two  ends,  11  by  7-f  by  §  inches. 

754.  Wool  scouring  machinery. — A  Melbourne  (Australia)  importer  desires  to 
obtain  from  Canadian  manufacturers  a  quotation  for  a  complete  and  up-to-date  wool 
scouring  plant.  The  plants  chiefly  used  in  Australia  consist  of  tanks  fitted  with 
either  (1)  rakes  and  rollers  or  (2)  circular  washers  and  rollers.  Possibly  more  effi- 
cient systems  are  adopted  in  the  Dominion.  Quotations  with  full  particulars  must 
be  upon  the  basis  of  free  on  board  steamer  at  ocean  port  of  shipment. 


•  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

**  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  France  is  prohibited. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  1,5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV.- — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI.— Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  * 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  vavcr 
cover,  15  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Alexandrovskaya  Plos- 
chad  9,  Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.   E.   Ray,   Central   House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  _  _  _  _  __.     .         .  ' 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-       Sontum  Grubbegd  No  4,  Chnstiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid    British  Consul. 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 


Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  flarrison  Watson.) 

London,  June  13,  1916. 

FOREKJN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  MAY. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  month  of  May  are,  according 
to  valuation  published,  as  follows : — 

Imports   .  •   £  83,814,530 

Exports  »,  47,024,411 

Re-exports   11,000,577 

Total   £141,839,518 


They  are  satisfactory  in  so  far  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is 
not  only  much  in  excess  of  the  growth  in  imports  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
month,  but  exceeds  by  nearly  £10,000,000  the  highest  recorded  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  indeed,  be  it  repeated  from  the  point  of  values  alone,  the  exports  rank  among 
the  highest  in  the  records  of  the  country. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  May  figures  are  reproduced  in  conjunction  with 
those  for  April,  1916,  and  also  for  May,  1915,  and  May,  1914,  and  even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  fact  that  May,  1916,  contained  a-  larger  number  of  working  days 
than  any  of  the  other  months  reviewed,  the  totals  are  undeniably  heavy  :— 

May,  1916.  April,  1916.  May,  1915.  May,  1914. 

Imports                                       £  83,814,530  £  75,685,362  £  71,600,894  £  59,099,290 

Exports                                           47,024,411  36,817,839  33,618,992  42,051,190 

Re-exports                                      11,000,577  8,093,449  10,243,319  10,371,519 


Totals   £141,839,518       £120,596,650       £115,463,205  £111,521,999 


It  is  obvious,  however,  that  valuation  alone  affords  an  absolutely  erroneous  and 
artificial  indication  of  the  real  volume  of  trade  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  past 
years,  and  indeed  with  the  immediate  past,  owing  to  the  present  almost  general  infla- 
tion of  prices  which  has  been  going  on  continually. 

This  is  apparent  upon  comparison  of  the  results,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
valne,  of  a  few  selected  articles,  with  corresponding  figures  in  previous  years.  For 
that  reason  a  much  better  indication  of  the  actual  position  is  provided  by  a  table 
published  in  the  London  Morning  Post  which  gives  a  comparison  of  the  imports  for 
the  month  of  May,  1916,  with  the  imports  for  May,  1915  and  1914,  upon  the  basis  of 
weights  in  tons,  and  which,  although  unofficial  and  in  some  cases  the  weights  an* 
apparently  arrived  at  by  computation- — because  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  the 
Hoard  of  Trade  publishes  no  returns  of  quantities — the  fact  that  similar  data  have 
been  utilized  for  all  three  years  renders  the  general  results  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
in  view. 
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The  detailed  figures  are  as  follows,  and  under  all  circumstances  must  be  regarded 
as  exceedingly  satisfactory,  because  they  show  that  trade  is  flowing  in  the  directions 
best  suited  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  even  when  shorn  of  price  inflation, 
the  quantities  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  imported  during  the  past  month  showed  an 
actual  increase  over  May,  1914,  a  month  of  peace,  and  that  while  there  has  been 
a  small  decrease  in  raw  materials,  the  drop  in  manufactured  goods— which  category 
would  include  many  of  the  luxuries  aimed  at  by  the  existing  prohibition  of  imports — 
is  very  large: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOD — RAW  MATERIAL  AND  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 


Peace. 
May,  1914. 
Tons. 

Imports  of—  ,  Weight. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   1,196,425 

Raw  materials   1,962,087 

Manufactured  articles   544,801 

Totals   3,703,313 


War. 


May,  1915. 

Tons. 
Weight. 
1,193,453 
1,866,013 
385,006 

3,444,472 


May,  1916. 
Tons. 
Weight. 
1,349,789 
1,811,365 
273,796 

3,434,950 


AS  PERCENTAGES. 

Per  cent. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  show  an  increase  over  the  imports  in  May, 

1914  (peace)  of   12*2 

Raw  materials  show  a  decrease  of   7*7 

Manufactured  articles  a  decrease  of   49 '8 


Total  importations  show  a  decrease  of  7-3  per  cent. 

The  chief  items  of  import  in  comparison  with  May,  1915,  are  an  increase  of  about 
£8,500,000  in  food  and  drink,  of  which  grain  and  flour  represent  about  £2,000,000 
and  meat  £2,500,000. 

A  reduction  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  net  f alling- 
off  of  £500,000  in  raw  materials,  but  wipes  out  gains  in  other  commodities. 

A  chief  feature  of  the  advance  in  value  by  £3,000,000  in  manufactured  articles  is 
contributed  by  chemicals. 

Turning  to  exports,  the  phenomenal  expansion  is  due  almost  wholly  to  manu- 
factured goods,  the  principal  contributors  to  the  result:  iron  and  steel,  cotton  piece 
goods,  and  woollens  and  worsteds,  while  owing  much  to  higher  prices,  all  mark  actual 
quantity  increases  as  well. 
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In  further  reference  to  the  subject  of  values,  the  following  list  of  the  comparisons 
of  quantities  and  values  in  May,  1916,  and  1915,  of  a  selected  number  of  commodities, 
illustrates  the  nature  of  the  advance  which  has  taken  place: — 


Bacon  cwts. 

Beef,  fresh   n 

Butter   M 

Margarine   

Cheese  

Coffee   M 

Copper  Ore  tons. 

Wheat  cwts. 

Flour   u 

Barley   n 

Oats  

Maize    i> 

Raw  Cotton  ctals. 

Eggs  Gt.Hnds. 

Flax  tonb. 

Iron  and  steel   n 

Jute   H 

Meat   (preserved  other- 
wise than  by  salting) . .  cwts. 

Mutton,  fresh   n 

Petroleum   ..  ..  gals. 

Flax  or  Linseed  qrs. 

Tea  lbs. 

Tin  tons. 

Wood,  hewn  and  sawn. .  loads. 


Quantity. 


May,  1915.    May,  1916 


566,139 
573,998 
274,579 
149,339 
127,579 
273,551 
8,599 
7,284,000 
990,047 
749,285 
1,782,900 
1,543,500 
3,206,471 
618,879 
6,436 
117,277 
22,220 

182,676 

389,731 
37,176,777 

266,841 
22,087,482 
2,304 

521,987 


922,824 
543,647 
191,717 
196,291 
220,011 
76,170 
4,745 
10,385,120 
1,090,360 
1,225,500 
229,900 
1,530,210 
1,431,061 
554,661 
1,245 
73,287 
22,525 

164,987 

306,013 
33,313,446 

248,679 
27,281,378 
4,268 

413,212 


Value. 


May,  1915.    May,  1916. 


2,083,923 
1,642,884 
1,930,323 
413,644 
550,960 
937,288 
322,637 
5,372,939 
850,504 
345,080 
1,020,858 
668,477 
7,219,600 
397,179 
408,988 
943,851 
442,120 

1,097,137 

1,142,373 
899,492 
688,934 

1,043,490 
376,715 

1,739,240 


Increase  (  +  )  or  De- 
crease (  -  )  per  cent, 
compared  with  May, 
1915. 


4,042,289 

1,850,853 

1,568,293 
607,589 

1,109,008 
239,504 
206,546 

7,209,525 
940,307 
824,672 
134,305 
891,702 

4,963,913 
297,722 
141,629 

1,052,959 
730,894 

912,657 
1,106,359 
1,355,900 

927,343 
1,369,^75 

834.863 
2,583,194 


Quantity.  Value. 


The  imports  of  the  principal  Canadian  staples  were  not  only  heavy,  but  in  most 
cases  show  very  great  increases  over  receipts  in  May,  1915,  the  details  of  the 
particular  articles  being: — 

May,  1916.  May,  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Imports  from  Canada  of — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Wheat  

2,091,900 

1,447,994 

635,400 

467,955 

569,900 

493,965 

281,768 

238,852 

117,600 

84,510 

8,600 

3,900 

211,308 

955,532 

61,437 

227,684 

7,756 

31,567 

3,451 

11,702 

45,448 

228,211 

19,611 

80,078 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

14,946 

10,119 

4,512 

2,126 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

62,823 

225,362 

31,380 

126,934 

Wood — 

Loads. 

Loads. 

26,071 

198,258 

37,942 

166,506 

Sawn   or  split,   planed  or 

dressed,  unenumerated. 

540 

5,400 

702 

4,061 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  five  months  ended  May,  and  also  in  com- 
parison with  1915,  were: — 

Five  Months  ended  Five  Months  ended 

May,  1916.  May,  1915. 

Imports                                                                       £387,462,494  £352,984,598 

Exports                                                                         194,533,318  150,389,320 

Re-exports                                                                   45,265,491  41,972,681 


Total 


£627,261,303 


£545,346,599 
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BRITISH   IMPERIAL  COUNCIL  OF  COMMERCE. 

While  it  was  decided  some  time  ago  to  postpone  the  Ninth  (Triennial)  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  which  should  have  been  held  at 
Toronto  this  summer,  it  was  determined  notwithstanding  to  convene  a  meeting  in 
London  of  the  British  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce,  the  body  which,  organizes 
these  congresses,  and  carries  on  the  general  work  in  the  interval. 

The  conference,  which  has  just  concluded,  lasted  three  days,  and  if  the  most 
important  resolutions  submitted  were  those  that  had  already  been  passed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  held 
early  in  the  year,  their  endorsation  by  delegates  representing  practically  every  portion 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  including  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission 
now  visiting  Europe,  gave  added,  strength  to  the  action  already  taken  by  United 
Kingdom  Chambers  of  Commerce:  alone. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  time  selected  for  the  conference  was  particularly  opportune, 
because  it  preceded  by  a  few  days  only  the  holding  of  the  Economic  Conference  at- 
Paris,  and  supplied  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  to  the  delegates  of  the  Empire 
.■a  very  definite  indication  of  the  views  held  by  business  men  in  the  Empire. 

Possibly  the  most  important  resolution  adopted  was  that  urging  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  provide  f o~ : — 

(1)  Preferential  reciprocal  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

(2)  Reciprocal  trading  between  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  Allied 
countries. 

"  The  favourable  treatment  of  neutral  countries,  and  the 

"  Restriction  by  tariffs  and  otherwise  of  trade  relations  with  all  enemy  coun- 
tries so  as  to  render  dumping  on  a  return  to  pre-war  condition*  impossible." 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  delegates  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  the  Empire  self-supporting  by  the  organized  development  of  its  resources 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire. 

Other  subjects  which  were  debated  by  the  Congress  dealt  with: — 

(1)  The  necessity  of  amending  the  laws  relating  to  naturalization,  and  the 
compulsory  registration  of  aliens. 

(2)  Improvement  in  the  regulations  affecting  foreign  and  alien  firms  and  com- 
panies trading  in  the  Empire. 

(3)  The  reform  of  Patents  and  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  law,  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  uniform  basis  throughout  the  Empire. 

(4)  The  adjustment  of  the  present  system  by  which  double  income  tax  is  charged 
in  the  Empire. 

(5)  The  organization  of  increased  banking  facilities. 

(6)  The  necessity  of  the  provision  of  larger  funds  throughout  the.  Empire  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  research  and  training  in  connection  with  commercial  and 
industrial  development. 

THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE  PRODUCERS  ORGANIZATION.       '  ' 

A  recent  development  in  the  mte^e  ts  of  Imperial  commerce  is  the  organisation 
of  a  body  designated  The  British  Em,pire  Producers  Organization,  the  principal 
objevts  of  which  are  set  forth  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  promote  and  foster  production,  manufacture,  and  interchange  in  and 
between  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

(2)  To  represent  the  views  of  the  organization  to  the  respective  Parliaments, 
Governments,  and  other  public  bodies  of  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

(8)  To  promote  reciprocal  and  preferential  arrangements  as  to  duties  or  tariffs, 
with  the  object  of  fostering  and  stimulating  production  and  manufacture  within  the 
British  Empire,  and  thus  establishing  economic  interdependence. 
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(4)  To  collect  and  circulate  statistics  and  other  information  relating  to  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  trade  and  commerce. 

(5)  To  take  steps  for  the  improvement  of  the  technical  knowledge  of  person- 
engaged  in  the  producing  and  manufacturing  industries. 

('6)  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  organization  neces- 
sary, proper,  or  advisable  for  the  advancement  generally  of  the  interests  of  the  organ- 
ization, or  which  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

Delegates  of  the  organization,  representing  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  West 
Indies,  Mauritius,  and  the  British  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Society;  Ltd.,  have  been  sitting 
in  London  for  the  past  six  weeks,  discussing  the  future  sugar  supply  of  the  Empire. 

Previous  to  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom  was  purchasing  sugar  from  Germany 
and  Austria  aggregating  in  annual  value  £15,000,000,  and  the  object  of  the  meetings 
just  held  is  to  prove  that  with  proper  scientific  and  commercial  organization,  all  the 
sugar  required  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  generally  can  be  produced 
within  the  Empire,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  delegates  of  the  organization  who  attended 
the  British  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce  that  a  definite  scheme  had  been  drawn  up 
and  handed  to  the  Premier  of  Australia  now  in  London  for  submission  to  the  Imperial 
Government. 

As  the  organization  is  supported  by  influential  interests  it  seems  capable  of 
important  work. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  dated  June  1, 
crops  generally  made  good  progress  during  May. 

Wheat  is  generally  healthy  and  vigorous,  barley  and  oats  germinated  satisfac- 
torily, although  the  barley  area  is  slightly  less  than  in  1915,  and  beans  are  generally 
a  promising  crop.  ' 

Potato  planting  has  been  late  and  not  yet  completed  in  some  sections.  The  early 
kinds  look  well  and  very  little  damage  from  frost  is  reported.  The  area  is  nearly  5 
per  cent  less  than  last  year's  acreage.    Prospects  for  roots  are  good. 

May  weather  suited  hops,  which  grew  well  and  have  been  so  far  immune  from 
insect  attacks.    The  area  is  likely  to  be  less  than  last  year's  by  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Beports  of  the  hay  crop  are  universally  good,  and  in  many  varieties  promise 
yields  of  5  to  10  per  cent  above  the  ten  years'  average. 

Prospects  for  small  fruits  are  promising,  but  orchard  fruit  is  less  satisfactory 
owing  to  damage  done  by  insects,  more  especially  affecting  apples  and  pears,  yields 
of  which  are  expected  to  be  below  the  average,  particularly  in  the  southeast  of  England. 

Plums  promise  about  an  average  crop,  while  cherries  are  good. 

The  deficiency  of  labour  is  still  greatly  felt,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  fields 
clean.    Women  are  being  employed  to  some  extent  in  nearly  every  district. 


Although  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  from  the  home  sea  fisheries  during  the 
month  of  May  exhibits  some  improvement  over  some  of  the  previous  months,  receipts 
still  continue  to  decline,  and  from  the  quantities  and  values  for  the  five  months  ended 
olst  May,  which  are  issued  at  the  same  time  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
it  is  seen  that  while  the  quantity  decreased  by  about  one-third  in  comparison  with 
last  year,  the  value  of  the  fish  differs  but  slightly  from  1915. 

The  official  figures  for  England  and  Wales  for  May  and  the  five  months  ended 
May  are: — 


UNITED  KINGDOM  CROP  CONDITIONS. 


CONTINUED  SHORTAGE  OF  FISH. 


OFFICIAL  FIOl  RES  FOB  MONTH  OF  MAY 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total  wet  fish. 
Total  shell  fish 


1916. 
Cwts. 
457,312 


1915. 
Cwts. 
486,259 


616.282 
31,020 


1916. 

£ 


1915. 
£ 
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27,659 


Total  value 


647,302 


641,816 
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OFFICIAL  FIGURES  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS  ENDED  MAY. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1916. 
Cwts. 
1,510,531 


1915. 
Cwts. 
2,271,011 


1916. 

£ 


1915. 
£ 

2,768,904 
116,175 


Total  wet  fish. . 
Total  shell  fish 


2,622,851 
125,365 


Total  value 


2,788,216 


2,885,079 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 


(Mr. 


\  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 


The  Apple  Market  during  1915-16. 


Leeds,  June  10,  1916. 


general  market  conditions. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  apple  season  of  1915-16,  the  trade  was  generally  very 
optimistic  as  to  the  prospects  of  prices  for  good  fruit  landed  in  favourable  condition, 
as  the  main  apple  consumption  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes, 
and  all  classes  of  labour  were  fully  employed  at  wages  considerably  higher  than  nor- 
mal, and  able  and  willing  to  buy  apples  freely.  It  was  also  realized  that  the  short  crop, 
restricted  shipping  space,  and  high  freights  would  lead  to  a  limitation  of  supplies, 
which  would  help  to  maintain  prices.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  these  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized,  and  throughout  the  season,  reliably  packed  barrel  apples, 
sound,  and  of  high  grade  standard,  have  brought  excellent  prices,  though  inferior  or 
slack-packed  fruit  has  frequently  fallen  to  an  unprofitable  level.  The  demand,  was, 
however,  scarcely  as  strong  and  steady  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  Christmas  demand 
being  especially  disappointing.  The  holiday  demand  slackened  off  very  much  earlier 
than  usual  this  year,  on  account  of  the  congestion  in  railway  freight  traffic,  country 
buyers  not  caring  to  take  the  risk  of  their  purchases  failing  to  arrive  in  time  for 
Christmas  selling,  and  of  having  on  hand  large  quantities  of  a  perishable  commodity 
during  the  comparatively  slack  weeks  of  the  opening  year.  The  December  supply, 
also  was  not  very  well  timed,  nearly  half  of  it  arriving  after  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  much  of  it  being  still  further  delayed  by  slowness  in  discharging,  due  to  dock 
congestion,  shortage  of  dock  and  cartage  labour,  etc.,  so  that  it  could  not  be  offered 
for  the  Christmas  trade. 

The  prices  for  boxed  apples  have  scarcely  been  up  to  expectations.  At  an  early 
date,  it  became  apparent  that,  while  the  prosperous  working  classes  were  ready  to  buy 
the  normal  quantities  of  apples,  they  were  quite  content  to  buy  the  cheaper  barrel 
apple,  and  did  not  care  to  pay  the  extra  price  asked  for  apples  in  boxes.  The  effect  of 
war  conditions,  increased  cost  of  living,  increased  income  tax,  etc.,  upon  the  wealthier 
classes  was  such  as  to  induce  a  strong  preference  for  the  cheaper  fruit.  The  restric- 
tion within  the  smallest  limits  of  banquets,  dinners,  and  similar  public  functions,  also, 
had  a  noticeably  adverse  effect  on  the  demand  for  boxed  apples.  The  apple  crop  in 
California,  very  largely  made  up  for  the  shortage  in  the  Northwestern  states,  and 
many  British  dealers,  after  speculating  rather  daringly  in  California  Newtowns,  were 
obliged  to  reduce  their  stocks  at  very  low  figures.  As  a  result,  therefore,  the  box 
apple  market,  during  the  months  of  heavy  shipment  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
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ONTARIO  BARREL  APPLES. 

There  were  some  justifiable  complaints  by  the  trade,  during  the  heavy  shipping 
months  of  November  and  December,  especially  as  to  the  inferior  quality  of  many  of 
the  Ontario  apples  received.  This  was  apparently  due  to  the  tendency,  so  natural  in 
a  short  crop  year,  to  make  use  of  many  apples  not  considered  marketable  in  a  year  of 
average  or  large  output,  and,  to  pack  somewhat  too  closely  to  the  minimum  of  the 
Inspection  and  Sales  Act  requirements.  In  many  cases,  too  little  attention  was  paid 
to  maintaining  No.  1  size  and  colour  requirements.  Some  No.  1  Golden  Russets  were 
also  observed  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  spot  marks.  A  more  serious  mistake  was 
the  shipping  of  scabby  No.  3,  many  of  which,  especially  Golden  Russets  and  Green- 
ings, reached  the  market  in  such  a  wasty  condition  as  to  return  .no  more  than  5s.  to 
10s.  Such  lowering  of  standards  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as,  with  high  ocean 
freights,  and  increased  handling  charges,  many  shipments  must  have  represented  a 
direct  loss  to  the  shipper,  besides  having  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on  Canadian  pres- 
tige on  the  market.  In  spite  of  this  criticism  of  certain  inferior  packs,  throughout 
the  season,  there  have  been  a  number  of  reliable  shippers  whose  output  has  been  all 
that  is  to  be  desired,  and  who  have  commanded  top  prices  wherever  their  apples  have 
been  offered.  Ontario  apples  were  sent  very  largely  to  Glasgow,  where  they  are 
highly  appreciated,  though  fair  quantities  were  sold  at  Liverpool  and  a  few  in 
London  and  in  Manchester. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  BARREL  APPLES. 

London  was  the  principal  market  for  Nova  Scotia  apples,  though  Liverpool  also, 
disposed  of  a  fair  quantity,  and  Glasgow  a  few.  The  London  market  was  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  primary  receiving  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  situation 
here  being,  much  more  affected  by  the  English  apple  crop  than  any  other  point. 
Usually,  the  effect  of  the  English  apple  upon  market  prices  is  pretty  well  over  by  the 
middle  of  November,  but,  this  year,  railway  traffic  difficulties  were  such  that  many 
growers  acted  upon  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  stored  their  apples 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  offering  them  for  sale  in  considerable  quantities, 
during  the  weeks  before  Christmas. 

The  criticism  of  Ontario  apples,  applies  also  to  a  number  of  packs  of  Nova  Scotia 
apples.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  scabby  No.  3  apples.  It  was  also  true, 
in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia  apples,  that,  although  handicapped  by  the  season,  reliable 
packers  were  able  to  send  forward  a  grade  and  quality  of  fruit  that  were  very  much 
appreciated,  and  that  usually  commanded  the  best  prices.  Nova  Scotia  shippers,  in 
many  cases,  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  placing  the  various  varieties  on  the 
market  when  they  are  at  their  prime.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  some  shipments 
of  Kings  in  December  and  of  Starks  and  Baldwins  later  on,  which  reached  the  market, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  slack  and  wasty  parcels,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  apples 
were  long  past  their  proper  season.  Causes  of  delay  over  which  the  shipper  had  no 
control  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  hold-over,  which  would,  perhaps  be 
justified  by  the  hope  of  higher  prices  on  the  later  market.  It  is  clear,  that  the  chances 
are  nearly  always  in  favour  of  sound  apples  bringing  higher  prices  on  a  low  market, 
•than  wasty  ones  on  a  high  market.  The  risks  of  deterioration  are  too  great  to  be 
taken  except  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

CANADIAN   BOXED  APPLES. 

British  Columbia  box  apples  have  only  reached  the  market  in  small  quantities 
this  season,  something  over  8,000  boxes  having  been  distributed  between  London. 
Glasgow  and  Manchester.  In  general,  thev  reached  the  market  in  excellent  con- 
dition, except  in  the  case  of  Cox's  Orange  Pipoins  for  the  London  market,  many  of 
which  were  soft  and  Wasty,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices  on  this 
account. 
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The  varieties  were  mainly  Yellow  Newtowns,  Spitzenbergs,  Jonathans,  and  Rome 
Beauties.  The  English  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  very  popular  on  the  market,  and,  as 
the  supply  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  demand,  British  Columbia  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins  of  reasonably  good  colour,  that  can  be  laid  down  in  good  condition,  are 
assured  of  excellent  prices.  The  past  season,  however,  apparently  showed  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  difficulty  in  placing  the  larger  sizes  of  this  variety  on  the  market 
in  good  condition.  Shippers  are,  therefore,  advised  to  ship  the  smaller  sizes  only. 
The  English  Cox  is  a  small,  well-coloured  apple,  and  small,  well-coloured  apples  of 
this  variety  from  British  Columbia  are  greatly  superior  in  market  value  to  those 
that  are  larger,  softer  and  below  standard  as  t:>  colour.  The*  Yellow  Newtown  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  imported  varieties,  but  with  this  exception,  red  varieties 
are  preferred,  Jonathans,  Spitzenberg,  and  Winesaps  all  being  in  good  demand.  The 
Grimes  Golden  sells  only  with  difficulty.  Red  varieties  are  especially  called  for 
early  in  the  season,  while  the  English  crop  is  supplying  the  uncoloured  varieties 
plentifully. 

Buyers  complained  of  the  size  of  many  of  the  British  Columbia  apples  on  the 
market  last  season.  The  demand  is  for  sizes  from  125  to  ,163>,  and,  during  the  winter 
months,  very  good  prices  have  been  given  for  apples  over  the  200  count.  How  size 
preference  affects  auction  prices  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  following  illustration, 
representing  the  prices  offered  in  Glasgow  for  Extra  Fancy  Washington  Winesaps 
on  January  14,  1916 :— 96,  9s.  6d. ;  113,  10s.;  125  to  138,  10s.  6d.;  150  to  163,  10s.  9d. ; 
175,  10s.  6d. 

In  the  past,  the  British  Columbia  export  of  apples  to  this  .market  .has  been  too 
small  to  make  any  definite  impression  on  the  trade.  A  continuous  and  dependable 
supply,  regularly  moving  through  certain  definite  channels  is  required  before  a 
demand  for  British  Columbia  apples  can  be  built  up  among  British  buyers.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  apples  are  looked  after  by  a  sales  representative  residing  in  London, 
and*  have  been  offered  so  steadily  and  continuously  that  they  are  well  and  favourably 
known  on  the  market.  British  Columbia  should  not  delay  too  long  in  adopting  an 
aggressive  export  policy  designed  to  prepare  these  markets  to  receive  the  larger 
quantities  that  must  needs  be  sent  here  when  its  orchard  output  approaches  its 
maximum.  . 

About  20,000  boxes  of  Ontario  apples,  and  nearly  4,000  Nova  Scotia  box  apples 
were  on  the  market  last  year.  Some  excellent  packs  were  inspected  in  Glasgow,  but 
many  others  seen  were  very  far  from  the  standard  of  perfection  in  grading  and  pack- 
ing that  has  given  the  western  box  apple  a  distinctive  place  on  the  market.  The 
sizing,  especially,  was  frequently  very  poorly  done,  resulting  in  slack  packs,  and 
there  was  often  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  regards  colour  requirements.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  certain  field  for  the  expansion  of  the  box-packing  of  eastern  apples* 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pack  in  boxes  any  but  the  best  apples  of  the  best 
varieties.  A  considerable  improvement  in  the  standard  of  grading  and  packing  is, 
also,  necessary. 

CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  different  methods  of  securing  distribution  for  his  apples  on  the  British 
market,  which  are  open  to  the  Canadian  shipper,  are : — 

(1)  Consignment  to  the  wholesale  apple  auctions  at  the  primary  receiving 
centres,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  for  sale  on  shippers'  account; 
(2)  Consignment  to  wholesalers  at  the  same  primary  receiving  points,  who  sell  by 
private  sale,  on  shippers'  account;  (3)  Consignment  to  wholesalers  at  secondary 
receiving  centres  such  as  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  etc.,  for  sale  on  shippers' 
account;  (4)  Sale  direct  to  wholesalers  at  primary  or  secondary  centres,  at  a  price 
f.o.b.  Canada,  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents;  (5)  Distribution  through  a 
resident  sales  representative  of  the  shippers. 

(1)  The  Auction  Sales. — Much  the  greatest  quantity  of  apples  passes  through 
the  apple  auctions,  and  they  furnish  a  very  valuable  channel  of  distribution.  Their 
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advantages  are: — Quick  distribution  (15,000  to  -b~>,00!)  barrels  per  week,  in  norma] 
times) ;  the  fact  that  prices  are  settled  by  the  competition  of  a  oo-n  id -  bio  nromf- 
tion  of  the  largest  buyers  in  the  country;  the  special  opportunities  this  offers  for 
securing-  premium  figures  for  packs  known  to  be  reliable  and  of  Ifgh  standard;  the 
openness  of  the  competition  and  the  facilities  thus  afforded  for  verifying  returns 
made  to  the  shipper;  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  buying  capacity  concentrated  in 
an  auction  salesroom,  representing  as  it  does  both  high  and  low  class  demand,  and 
thus  furnishing  an  outlet,  at  some  price,  for  the  inferior  grades  and  marks  as  well 
as  for  the  best,  for  slack  and  unsound  fruit  as  well  as  that  which  is  in  the  best  of 
condition,  for  uncommercial  as  well  as  commercial  varieties.  The  main  disadvantage 
is  that  the  brokers'  interests  are  rather  in  the  direction  of  handling  the  largest 
possible  number  of  barrels  than  in  securing  the  best  possible  p-ico  for  any  particular 
lot.  There  is  only  the  comparatively  slight  inducement  of  competition  among  the 
brokers  for  business  to  induce  them  to  hold  for  more  favourable  price-.  On  the 
whole,  however,  a  reliable  packer,  with  a  reputation  for  grade  and  quality,  will  he 
well  satisfied  with  his  apple  auction  dealings.  The  prices  received  are  quite  likely 
to  be  as  good  as  would  be  paid  anywhere  else  in  the  market.  It  may  be  said,  also, 
that,  in  many  case-,  the  importers  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  brokers  have  their 
own  agents  in'  Canada,  who  are  prepared  to  make  satisfactory  advances  on  good- 
consigned  or,  frequently,  to  purchase  outright. 

(2)  'Consignment  to  Wholesalers  at  Primary  Points. — The  value  of  this  method  to 
the  shipper  depends  very  largely  upon  his  finding  a  good  reliable  firm  to  deal  with. 
Such  a  firm,  long  established  and  with  good  connections,  will  usually  be  able  to  secure 
the  full  value  of  the  fruit,  though  possible  prices  at  a  primary  receiving  point  are  very 
largely  determined  by  the  auction  prices. 

(3)  Consignment  to  Wholesalers  at  Secondary  Points.— Some  consigning  is  done 
direct  to  wholesalers  at  secondary  points,  and  some  shippers  have  had  very  satisfactory 
results  in  this  way.  Usually,  however,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  gauge  the  quantity  that 
such  secondary  points  can  use  satisfactorily*  the  interests  of  the  wholesaler  constantly 
tempting  him  to  ask  for  more  apples  than  he  can  dispose  of  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  believed  that,  for  sales  on  shippers'  account,  the  auctions  will,  generally,  give  the 
best  results. 

(4)  Direct  Shipping. — An  investigation  is  now  in  progress  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  direct  shipping  on  a  f.o.b.  basis  to  the  wholesalers  at  the  secondary  distributing 
centres.  Under  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  war,  with  high  freights,  limited 
steamer  accommodation,  delays  in  loading  and  unloading,  dock  congestion  and  labour 
shortage  difficulties,  the  wholesaler,  in  many  cases,  considers  the  risk  too  great  for 
satisfactory  direct  buying  business.  He  considers  that  it  pays  him  better  to  buy. 
according  to  his  needs,  at  one  of  the  great  auctions;  apples  whose  condition  and 
quality  he  can  personally  inspect.  A  short  tour,  however,  of  some  of  the  principal 
Scottish  secondary  centres  has  made  it  clear  that,  even  in  war  time,  many  whole- 
salers are  willing  to  do  business  direct,  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  before  next  apple  season  opens,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  most  of  the  important  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  prepare 
a  full  report  giving  a  list  of  wholesalers  who  are  willing  to  deal  direct,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  their  several  requirements.  This  method  of  business,  in  which  the 
wholesaler  takes  all  the  risks,  will  appeal,  especially,  to  those  shippers,  who  prefer  a 
fair  but  sure  price  agreed  upon  early  in  the  season  to  top  price  possibilities  as  the 
season  advances.  It  is  only  possible  on  a  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  i.e.  between  an 
honest  reliable  shipper  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  buyer. 

(5)  Resident  Sales  Representative  of  the  Shippers. — Business  by  this  method  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  as  the  shipper's  representative  on  the  market,  is  in  a 
position  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  the  apple  to  the  various  markets,  to  dispose 
of  them  at  auction  when  that  course  seems  desirable,  to  withdraw  them  when  the 
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bidding  is  not  satisfactory,  to  place  them  in  cold  storage  when  conditions  warrant,  to 
arrange  private  sales,  direct  to  the  wholesaler,  to  discuss  classification  with  auction 
brokers,  to  note  the  condition  of  the  apples  on  arrival  and  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments, and,  in  general,  to  make  sure  that,  in  no  instance,  are  the  interests  of  the 
shipper  sacrificed  to  the  insistence  of  the  ever-present  buyer.  The  United  Fruit  Com- 
panies of  Nova  Scotia,  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and 
the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  all  have  their  own  representatives 
on  the  market,  and  the  results  obtained  have  fully  warranted  this  policy,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  possible  where  considerable  tonnage  is  concerned. 

METHODS  OF  THE  APPLE  AUCTIONS. 

A  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  methods  of  handling  apples  on  the  whole- 
sale apple  auctions  will,  doubtless,  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  shipper : — 

The  apples  are  received  on  the  quay  as  they  are  discharged,  by  a  quay  foreman 
in  the  employ  of  the  broker,  who  sees  that  they  are  classified,  in  lots,  according  to  mark 
and  grade,  and  also  according  to  condition  as  tight,  slack,  slightly  wet,  or  wet.  On 
the  report  of  this  employee,  checked,  as  occasion  seems  to  warrant,  by  personal  inspec- 
tion by  the  broker  the  apples  are  entered  on  printed  catalogues,  clearly  indicating  the 
origin  of  the  fruit,  (Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Virginia,  Maine,  etc.),  the  steamer  on  which 
it  has  arrived,  the  name  of  the  packer  or  shipper,  the  number  of  barrels  or  boxes  in 
each  lot,  and  the  judgment  of  the  broker's  representative  as  to  their  condition.  The 
apples  are  arranged  in  order  on  the  quay,  and,  at  some  time  before  the  sale,  the  larger 
buyers  make  a  practice  of  sending  down  representatives,  who  examine  the  various 
lots,  and  make  detailed  note  of  the  pack,  colour,  grade  and  quality  of  each,  which  they 
report  to  their  employers.  Buyers  who  cannot  afford  to  have  such  a  detailed  inspection 
made  by  their  own  employees,  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  report  that  is  made  and 
distributed  to  them  by  one  of  the  master  carters  of  the  city.  As  a  result  of  this 
system,  when  a  buyer  bids  at  the  sale,  he  has  in  mind,  in  making  his  offers,  not  only 
the  information  furnished  by  the  brokers  on  the  catalogues,  but  also  the  judgment 
of  his  own  employees  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  various  lots.  A  premium  is  thus 
placed  upon  good  pack  and  grade,  and  while  poor  lots  may  be  neglected,  good  ones  have 
the  benefit  of  an  eager  competition  that  brings  top  prices. 

Some  200  to  250  buyers  assemble  in  the  Commercial  Sales  Room,  where  the  seat- 
ing is  arranged  in  successive  tiers  as  in  a  theatre.  These  buyers  comprise  whole- 
salers from  Liverpool,  and  ^from  all  considerable  towns  and  cities  in  the  north  and 
middle  of  England.  The  auction  is  closed  except  to  those  who  are  specially  admitted 
by  license,  and  wholesalers  who  are  not  members  must  do  their  buying  through  a. 
member,  who  charges  a  commission  of  3d.  to  6d.  a  barrel  for  his  services.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  there  is  a  trap-door  communicating  with  a  basement  beneath,  and, 
as  each  lot  is  offered  for  sale,  a  sample  barrel  or  box,  opened,  is  sent  up  from  below 
for  inspection.  As  the  buyers  do  not  leave  their  seats,  this  inspection  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  at  long  range,  and  is  only  regarded  as  a  supplementary  to  the  more 
detailed  inspection  at  the  quay.  Quite  frequently,  however,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
apples  are  thrown  to  buyers  who  wish  to  examine  them  more  closely,  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit  the  whole  barrel  is  emptied  out  and  exposed 
to  view  in  large  baskets  provided  for  the  purpose.  After  this  demonstration  of  value, 
the  bidding  begins,  and  the  lots,  usually  20's  or  30's,  are  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Each  of  the  six  members  of  the  Liverpool  Fruit  Brokers'  Association,  Ltd.,  takes 
his  place  on  the  rostrum,  for  a  definite  period,  and  offers  the  fruit  that  has  been  placed 
in  his  hands,  to  the  same  buyers.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  must  give  way  to  his 
successor,  and  if  he  still  has  anything  to  offer,  wait  till  his  turn  comes  round  again. 
The  rotation  is  arranged  so  that  the  first  turn  is  given  to  a  different  broker  each  day. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  of  rejecting  for  cause  within  forty-eight  hours  of  pur- 
chase.   If  he  has  bought  tights  and  is  offered  slacks  at  the  quay,  or  if  the  sample 
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shown  at  the  sale  was  very  manifestly  superior  to  the  apples  delivered,  rejection  is 
in  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rejection  for  any  other  reason  than  misclassification 
is  rare.  Rejected  apples  are  recatalogued  and  resold  at  a  subsequent  sale.  Occasion-- 
ally,  instead  of  accepting  a  rejection,  the  broker  may  arrange  to  compromise  on  the- 
price  offered  at  the  sale.    As  this  would  encourage  haggling  it  is  seldom  done. 

In  Liverpool  auction  sales  are  held  regularly  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  throughout  the  season,  and  the  sales  are  usually  largely  attended  and  marked 
by  active  competition. 

In  Manchester  the  sales  are  held  regularly  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  through- 
out the  season.  All  the  arrangements  are  quite  similar  to  those  in  effect  in  Liverpool. 
This  auction  is  also  a  closed  one,  and  is  attended  by  many  of  the  buyers  who  attend 
the  Liverpool  sale. 

In  Glasgow  there  are  two  auction  sale  rooms,  and  sales  are  held,  with  fair  regu- 
larity, twice  a  week  throughout  the  season,  usually  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The 
Glasgow  sales  are  not  closed,  but  open  to  all  who  care  to  attend,  retailers  as  well  as 
wholesalers.  Even  the  street  hawkers  or  barrow  women  take  part  in  them,  though 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  apples  are  sold  in  lots  of  20  or  30  or  more,  naturally,  restricts 
the  operations  of  the  smaller1  dealers,  who  buy,  principally,  samples  or  broken  or 
rejected  lots  and  the  small  parcels  occasionally  offered.  As  in  Liverpool,  the  apples 
are  classified  on  the  quay  by  brokers'  employees.  Here  also  the  larger  buyers  arrange 
to  have  a  report  upon  the  condition  and  quality  of  each  lot  before  entering  the  sales 
room,  but  the  practice  is  not  so  general  as  in  Liverpool.  Samples  are  also  displayed 
at  the  auction  as  each  lot  is  offered.  The  same  rules  are  also  effective  as  to  rejections, 
and  there  is  similar  co-operation  among  the  brokers  to  sell  in  turn  to  the  same  room- 
ful of  buyers. 

In  London  the  auction  sales  arrangements  are  by  no  means  as  good  as  at  the 
other  centres.  The  brokers  do  much  of  the  selling  by  private  treaty,  the  auction  sales 
are  held  irregularly,  and  the  most  important  difference  is  that  there  is  no  co-operation 
of  the  brokers,  with  sales  from  a  single  rostrum.  Each  broker  holds  forth  at  his  own 
stand,  and  several  sales  may  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  with  the  buyers  divided 
among  them  all.  There  is  a  similar  lack  of  system  in  the  methods  of  classifying  the 
apples,  the  catalogues,  in  some  cases,  not  giving  even  the  marks,  which  are  considered 
of  such  importance  at  other  auction  centres  as  indications  of  value.  The  buyers 
simply  base  their  bidding  on  the  samples-  displayed  at  the  auctions.  The  sales  are 
open  and  may  be  attended  by  any  one. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  TIGHTS  AND  &LACKS. 

Canadian  shippers  are  much  interested- in  the  system  of  classifying  barrels  of 
apples  for  auction  sales  purposes,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  feeling  among 
them  that  they  scarcely  receive  justice  in  this  connection.  A  shipper  who  believes, 
as  most  do,  that  his  apples  wTere  properly  packed  when  they  were  shipped,  is  surprised, 
on  receiving  his  returns,  to  find  a  varying  proportion  reported  as  slacks  and  the  sales 
prices  reduced  on  this  account. 

It  should  be  clearly  realized  that,  although  the  percentage  of  slacks  among  reliable 
and  experienced  packers  is  comparatively  small,  there  are  many  factors  that  tend  to 
the  production  of  slacks  besides  the  actual  packing.  In  a  transatlantic  voyage  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  shrinkage,  depending  upon  temperature,  upon  the 
degree  of  maturity  which  the  apples  have  reached,  upon  their  freedom  from  bruising 
or  disease,  and  upon  the  variety.  A  delay  in  forwarding  apples,  which  keeps  them 
for  ten  days  or  so  standing  in  a  warehouse,  rough  handling  when  loading  or  discharg- 
ing, further  delays  at  their  destination  due  to  dock  congestion  or  dock  labour  shortage, 
etc.,  are  all  factors  which  tend  to  produce  slack  packs,  and  some  of  these  are  such 
that  the  best  packers  cannot  provide  against  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  feeling 
against  slacks  among  buyers  on  the  market  and  the  comparatively  low  prices  they 
fetch  at  the  auctions  are  due  to  the  presumption,  verified  frequently  by  experience, 
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that  the  slack  or  shaky  condition  of  the  barrel  is  an  evidence  of  wastage  or  softening 
of  the  apples  on  account  of  bruising',  over-ripeness  or  some  other  serious  defect.  If 
the  buyer  can  be  assured  that  the  apples  are  sound,  and  that  there  is  merely  a  slight 
defect  in  the  packing,  he  will  often  bid  within  a  very  small  amount  of  a  tight  price. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  general  feeling  among  the  trade  that  it  is  not  safe  to  buy 
slacks  for  reshipment  to  secondary  centres,  nor  would  the  difference  in  price  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  profitable  on  account  of  the  deterioration  due  to  handling  in  transit. 
Country  buyers,  therefore,  as  a  rule  do  not  bid  on  slacks,  which  are  usually  purchased 
by  wholesalers  at  the  primary  receiving  centres. 

The  buyers  at  Liverpool  are  very  much  stronger  and  better  organized  than  ;it  any 
other  auction,  and  they  have  accordingly  insisted  on  a  very  strict  classification  of 
apple  barrels.  In  'Glasgow,  where  the  buyers  are  not  so  well  organized,  apples  are 
classified  as  tights,  ticks,  slight  shakes,  slacks  and  wets.  Apples  are  tested,  in  the 
first  place,  by  tapping  on  the  barrel  head.  If  no  hollow  sound  is  heard,  the  barrel  is 
classified  as  tight.  If  a  hollow  sound  is  produced,  the  barrel  is  shaken.  A  slight 
murmur  of  movement  causes  a.  classification  as  tick,  a  greater  movement  sh^ws  a 
slight  shake,  and  a  distinct  rattle,  a  slack.  The  term  wet  describes  itself.  Although 
the  tapping  of  the  barrel  head  is  used  as  the  preliminary  test,  in  Glasgow,  no  barrel 
is  placed  in  any  other  than  the  tight  class,  on  the  strength  of  a  mere  tap.  This  first 
evidence  must  always  be  corroborated  by  shaking.  In  Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand, 
slack-tapping  is  the  final  test.  Barrels  are,  indeed,  frequently  shaken,  but  the  fact 
that  no  shake  sound  can  be  produced  does  not  prevent  a  hollow-sounding  barrel  from 
being  considered  a  slack.  There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  this  practice.  In 
Liverpool,  moreover,  there  is  no  such  definite  classification  into  [ticks,  slight  shakes, 
shakes,  and  slacks  as  exist  in  Glasgow.  Everything  that  is  not  tight  or  wet  (i.e.  the 
three  Glasgow  classes  besides  the  Liverpool  tap-slack  that  Glasgow  would  call  tight) 
is  put  in  a  single  category  as  slack.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  this  system  as  fair  to  the 
individual  shipper.  There  is  something  to  be  said,  however,  for  the  brokers'  defence. 
They  point  out  that  the  more  minute  classification  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  with  accuracy,  with  the  result  that  the  percentage  of  rejections  would  be 
greatly  increased.  They  also  claim  that  the  catalogue  classification  affects  the  bid- 
ding very  slightly,  as  few  buyers  take  part  in  a  sale,  without  a  special  report  from 
their  own  men  as  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  several  lots.  Thus  the  buyers 
are  well  informed  as  to  whether  the  particular  slack  being  auctioned  is  merely  a  tap 
slack,  a  tick,  a  shake,  a  slight  shake  or  a  slack,  and  this  information  has  its  effect  on 
their  bidding. 

CANADIAN  CARGO  INSPECTIONS. 

Canadian  apple  shippers  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  thorough  painstaking  work  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Gla^ov  a"d 
Bristol.  These  officials  are  on  hand  at  the  discharge  of  every  apple-boat,  and  make  it 
their  business  to  see  that  there  is  no  undue  rough  handling  in  unloading  the  barrels. 
Their  influence  is  a  very  real  and  definite  one,  and  has  been  especially  valuable  during 
the  past  season,  when  labour  shortage  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  constant 
succession  of  new  and  inexperienced  men  at  the  docks.  In  many  instances  the  action 
of  the  inspectors  has  been  effective  in  securing  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  methods 
of  handling  the  apples.  The  value  of  these  services  will  be  realized,  when  the  import- 
ant part  that  rough  handling  plays  in  the  production  of  slack  'barrels  is  considered. 

SPECIAL   DIFFICU  LTIES   AND  HANDICAPS, 

During  the  past  season,  shoppers  have  had  to  contend  with  a  great  many  difficul- 
ties and  handicaps  due  to  the  present  abnormal  war  conditions.  These  have  included, 
restricted  shipping  space,  very  high  freight  rates,  dock  congestion,  and  dock  labour 
shortage,  with  consequent  delays  in  discharging,  increased  rates  for  cartage,  increased 
handling  charges,  difficulty  in  obtaining  railway  trucks  for  re-shipment  to  inland 
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centres,  etc.  In  some  cases,  apple  boats  have  been  in  port  eight  to  ten  days  before  they 
could  be  unloaded,  and  apples  have  been  kept  for  long  periods  on  the  quay,  delivery 
being  impossible  on  account  of  shortage  of  cartage  facilities.  In  Liverpool,  dock  con- 
gestion difficulties  finally  culminated  in  a  strike  of  the  labourers,  which,  fortunately 
did  not  last  very  long. 

PROPOSED  EMBARGO  ON  FRUIT  IMPORTATION. 

The  trade  was  very  much  alarmed  late  in  January  at  the  announcement  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  Government  was  contemplating  taking 
measures  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  some  fruits  in  order  to  release  shipping  ton- 
nage for  the  conveyance  of  commodities  considered  of  more  value  to  the  community. 
The  Canadian  High  Commissioner,  the  Agents-General  of  all  the  Canadian  fruit 
producing  provinces,  and  the  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  all  made  representations 
to  the  Government  pointing  out  the  very  serious  effect  the  proposed  embargo  would 
have  upon  the  important  apple  industry  of  Canada.  The  Australian  Government  and 
a  deputation  from  the  wholesale  fruit  trade  also  took  a  strong  stand  against  the  pro- 
posed fruit  restrictions.  As  a  result  of  these  representations,  it  was  announced  that 
the  importation  of  fruit  from  the  colonies  would  not  be  prohibited. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM  NEXT  YEAR. 

Although  one  menace  to  the  apple  industry  is  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  it 
is  clear  that  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing  sufficient  shipping  space,  next 
year,  for  apple  transportation.  During  the  past  season  this  difficulty  was  sufficiently 
serious,  but  it  seems  likely  that,  next  year,  a  tonnage  diminished  by  war  requirements 
and  by  submarine  activities  will  have  to  take  care  of  a  much  larger  offered  output. 
Shippers  will,  therefore,  be  well  advised  to  give  their  earnest  and  early  attention  to 
finding  some  solution  for  this  problem. 

APPLE  STATISTICS. 

The  total  apple  arrivals  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
during  the  season  of  1915-16,  were  as  follows : — Liverpool  and  Manchester,  652,944  bbls. ; 
London,  383,938  bbls. ;  Glasgow,  330,975  bbls. ;  total,  1,367,857  bbls.  Of  these  totals, 
the  following  quantities  came  from  Canada: — Liverpool  and  Manchester,  179,534  bbls.; 
London,  222,886  bbls.;  Glasgow,  89,006.;  total  491,426  bbls.  Canadian  apples,  there- 
fore, formed  nearly  36  per  cent  of  the  total  arrivals  from  America.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  all  box  arrivals  have  been  included  in  the  above  figures,  reckoning  3  boxes 
to  a  barrel. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Canadian  apple  arrivals  in  greater  detail : — 

Liverpool  and 


From — 

Manchester. 

London. 

Glasgow. 

Total. 

 brl. 

54,538 

1,794 

69,987 

126,319 

6,631 

2,657 

10,586 

19,874 

 brl. 

121,575 

218,290 

14,358 

354,223 

half  " 

320 

320 

1,846 

1,888 

3,734 

British  Columbia  . . 

1,786 

3,380 

3,395 

8,561 

The  figures  of  apple  arrivals  (in  bbls.)  from  Canada  and  America  during  the 
past  three  years  are  given  for  purposes  of  comparison: — 

Year.  Liverpool.  London.  Glasgow.  Manchester.  Total. 

1915-16   527,547  383,938  330,975  125,397  1,367,857 

1914-15   1,050,359  646,957  522,158  211,351  2,430,825 

1913-14   642,695  426,884  362,435  88,934  1,520,948 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  June  1,  1916. 

THE  SEED  AND  OIL  INDUSTRY. 

The  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  seeds  for  the  oil  which  they  contain  has  been 
an  important  and  wide-spread  industry  in  China  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
Chinese  have  never  engaged  in  the  dairying  industry,  and  neither  milk,  butter  nor 
cheese  have  ever  entered  into  their  domestic  economy  as  articles  of  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  made  a  wide  use  of  the  oils  which  are  to  be  obtained  from  many  forms 
of  seeds,  and  such  oils  are  freely  employed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  food. 

The  wonderful  advances  which  have  been  made  in  organic  chemistry  within 
recent  years,  whereby  the  utilization  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  not  only  in  the  arts 
but  in  the  production  of  articles  of  food,  has  opened  up  a  demand  in  foreign  countries 
for  all  such  products,  and  therefore  the  rapid  growth  of  China's  export  trade  in  such 
lines  has  been  somewhat  phenomenal. 

The  oil-bearing  products  above  referred  to  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  may  be 
classed  as  edible  and  industrial,  although  many  of  the  varieties  which  are  edible  are 
also  extensively  employed  in  the  industrial  arts ;  others  can  only  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes  and  cannot  be  utilized  as  food. 

The  following  list  of  seeds  comprise  all  those  in  which  an  export  trade  is  done 
with  foreign  countries.  There  are  several  other  varieties  from  which  the  Chinese 
extract  the  oil  for  their  own  use,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  export  abroad. 

(1)  Edible: 

a  Rape  seed  and  oil. 

b  Sesamum  seed  and  oil. 

c  Cotton  seed  and  oil. 

d  Groundnuts  and  groundnut  oil. 

e  Beans,  bean  cake,  bean  oil. 

/  Other  vegetable  oils. 

(2)  Industrial  only: 
a  Wood  oil. 

b  Vegetable  wax. 
c  Vegetable  tallow. 

1.  (a)  rape  seed  and  oil  (Brassica  Juncea,  Hook). 

The  Chinese  distinguish  three  kinds  of  rape  seed,  black,  yellow  and  mottled. 
The  latter  is  reputed  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil.  Eape  seed  is  cultivated 
in  many  of  the  provinces  of  China,  but  mostly  in  the  far  western  province  of 
Szechuen  and  generally  throughout  the  Yangtze  Valley  in  Central  China.  Rape 
seed  oil,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ching  Yu,  is  the  great  cooking  oil  in  which 
much  of  the  Chinese  food  is  fried. 

The  oil  is  also  extensively  used  for  illuminating  purposes.  In  many  outlying 
districts  of  China  which  are  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  kero- 
sene oil  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  so  high  in  price  that  only  a  few  of  the  people  can 
afford  to  use  it.  The  small  lamp  with  a  tiny  flame  is  the  only  illuminant  which  vast 
numbers  of  the  people  are  able  to  employ,  and  in  many  cases  the  lamp  is  only  a 
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shallow  vessel  of  oil  with  a  wick  floating  upon  it.  Rape  oil  is  used  in  all  these  lamps. 
It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  native  candles,  half  an  ounce  of  white 
wax  being  added  to  16  ounces  of  oil  to  insure  the  necessary  hardness. 

Rape  is  usually  a  winter  crop  and  grows  side  by  side  with  winter  wheat,  and  is 
reaped  at  the  same  time— in  May.  The  seed  cake,  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted, 
is  used  for  fodder  for  pigs  and  cattle,  and  for  manure. 

Total  exports  of  rape  seed  in.  1914  were  piculs  850,394,  valued,  at  taels  2,602,349, 
of  which  quantity  Japan  consumed  over  50  per  cent,  Great  Britain  15  per  cent,  and 
France  about  the  same.  (Note. — Picul=133J  pounds;  tael=70  cents  Canadian 
currency.) 

Doubtless  Japan  finds  it  more  profitable  to  import  the  seed  and  extract  the  oil 
in  her  own  country  for  export  abroad,  and  thus  retain  the  seed  cake,  for  which  there 
is  a  great  demand  in  that  country.  Rane  seed  oil  is  not  exported  from  China  to  any 
great  extent,  when  exported  it  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Latest 
quotations  for  rape  oil  on  the  Hankow  export  market  are  about  taels  9- 00  per  picul, 
or  $6.30  Canadian  currency  per  133£  pounds. 

(h)  sesamum  seed  and  oil  (Sesamum  Orientale)  Chinese,  "  Hsiang  Yu." 

Next  to  beans  the  greatest  export  of  oil-yielding  products  is  Sesamum  seed. 
The  trade  in  this  commodity  with  Germany  and  Holland  has  for  several  years  reached 
large  proportions  and  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  China's  export  trade  in 
natural  products.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  business  has 
suffered  from  the  war,  as  shown  in  the  figures  of  the  trade  for  the  past  three  years : — - 

TIRADE  IN  SESAMUM  SEED  AND  OIL,  1912-1914. 

Total  exports  in  3  912  were — Piculs,    1,999,761  in  value,  Tls.  11,965,845. 

1913  "  "        2,034,647  "        "  12,372,194 

1914  "  "        1,251;180  "        "  6,355,357 

Formerly  the  two  above-named  countries  consumed  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports,  which  was  reduced  to  50  per  cent  in  1914,  notwithstanding  that  the 
war  only  began  in  August  of  that  year.  The  figures  for  1915  must  be  considerably 
less. 

In  common  with  rape  seed  oil,  the  oil  of  sesamum  seed  is  not  exported  abroad 
to  any  large  extent.  The  quantity  produced  is  nearly  all  consumed  in  the  country 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  somewhat  less  expensive  than  rape  seed  oil. 

Sesamum  seed  is  also  known  as  Sesame,  Sim-sim,  Til,  Gingelly  and  Benni-seed. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  many  countries,  but  India,  China  and  Turkey  are  the 
chief  sources  of  supply,  while  Marseilles,  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  are  the  principal 
European  markets. 

In  China  the  sesamum  plant  is  a  summer  crop  and  ripens  in  August.  Hankow 
is  the  greatest  shipping  port. 

(c)  cotton  seed  and  cotton  seed  oil  (Gossypium  Herbac^um). 

Cotton  seed  amounting  to  piculs  246,000,  valued  at  taels  295,000,  was  exported  in 
1914,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  Japan. 

Cotton  seed  oil  to  the  value  of  Hk.  taels  931,000  was  also  sent  abroad  in  that 
year,  of  this  amount  the  United  States  consumed  in  value  Ilk.  taels  690,768,  or  75 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

(d)  groundnuts  and  oil  (Peanuts,  Arachis  Hypogola), 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  missionary  in  Shantung  Province,  observing  the  small 
^ize  and  general  poor  quality  of  the  native  nut,  sent  to  California  for  a  quantity  of 
the  peanuts  grown  in  that  state,  with  the  intention  of  introducing  new  seed  into 
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Shantung.  The  experiment  has  been  very  successful,  and  from  the  small  ouantitv 
of  a  few  quarts  started  with  at  that  tim:\  the  whole  territory  of  Northern  China  has 
been  stocked. 

During  1912  China  exported  to  foreign  countries  peanuts  in  shells  amounting 
to  50,000  tons,  and  5,800  tons  of  peanut  kernels.  Exports  of  kernels  increased  in  1914 
to  7,500  tons,  but  peanuts  in  shells  fell  away  by  over  50  per  cent,  amounting  only  to 
24,000  tons  in  that  year.  This  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  war.  Previously  Tsingtau 
was  the  greatest  shipping  point  of  peanuts  in  China,  and  much  of  the  business  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants.  In  1912  and  1913  over  50  per  cent  of 
all  exports  of  groundnuts  passed  through  Tsingtau.  The  closing  of  that  port  for 
many  months,  and  the  consequent  general  disorganization  of  the  trade,  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  peanut  industry  in  Shantung  province. 

Very  little  peanut  oil  is  sent  either  to  Europe  or  America.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  cooking  purposes  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  people.  It  has  a  more  agree- 
able taste  than  bean  oil,  and  although  more  expensive  is  much  preferred  over  the 
latter.  Practically  all  that  is  exported  goes  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  for  use  in 
those  districts. 

Since  the  war  Tientsin  has  in  a  measure  replaced  Tsingtau  in  the  exports  of 
groundnuts  in  shells,  while  groundnut  kernels  are  for  the  most  part  furnished  from 
Chefoo,  Hankow  and  Shanghai. 

All  countries,  including  Canada,  share  in  the  consumption  of  Chinese  ground- 
nuts, but  France  is  the  best  customer,  both  for  nuts  in  shells  and  in  kernels,  the 
largest  shipment  in  normal  times  going  to  Marseilles. 

(e)   BEANS  AND  BEAN  PRODUCTS. 

While  it  is  seen  that  a  large  local  as  well  as  export  trade  is  done  in  the  class  of 
products  enumerated,  it  is  of  beans  and  the  products  of  beans  that  by  far  the  greatest 
volume  of  business  in  oil-bearing  cereals  is  to  be  recorded;  the  export  trade  with 
foreign  countries  representing  in  all  years  many  millions  of  taels  in  value. 

VARIETIES  OF  CHINESE  BEANS. 

Many  sorts  of  beans  are  annually  produced  in  various  districts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  the  following  being  well  known  and  common  varieties,  all  of  which  have  sub- 
species : —    •      .  ' 

The  Yellow  bean,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties.  \  ■ 

The  Green  bean  with  two  sub-species. 

The  Black  bean  having  three  sub-species,  large,  small  and  flat. 

The  Red  bean,  the  Kidney  bean  and  the  White  bean,  large  and  small,  round  and 

flat. 

THE  SOYA  BEAN  OF  MANCHURIA. 

It  is  with  the  two  first  named  only  that  this  bean,  is  principally  concerned,  as  they 
represent  the  varieties  of  the  soya  bean  which  are  so  extensively  cultivated  in  Nor- 
thern Manchuria  and  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  within  recent  years. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  soya  bean  in  almost  every  British 
colony,  but  up  to  the  present  with  little  commercial  success,  and  it  seems  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  competition  with  the  Manchuria  product  can  be  successfully  maintained 
on  account  of  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  and  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labour. 
As  Canada  has  made  experiments  with  this  cereal  it  mav  not  be  out  of  place  t<>  state 
here  the  condition  of  soil  and  climate  under  which  the  soya  bean  crop  of  Manchuria 
usually  flourishes : — 

The  soil  on  the  Ashiho  Plain  and  all  along  the  Sunaari  Basin  is  of  Mack  earth 
and  rich  yellow  clay,  and,  although  most  fertile,  is  as  yet  nearly  all  virgin  soil.  What 
has  been  cultivated  produces  abundant  and  magnificent  crops,  the  principal  being 
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wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  sorghum,  millet,  maize,  tobacco,  indigo,  flax,  sesamum, 
and  hemp.  Vegetables,  comprising  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  tomatoes,  and  radishes,  are  extensively  cultivated;  while  beetroot,  for 
making  sugar  and  spirits,  is  grown  in  large  quantities.  Wild  flowers  grow  in  profu- 
sion, more  especially  lilies  of  the  valley,  violets,  and  tulips.  Fruit  trees  in  a  wild 
state,  such  as  pear,  apple,  and  nut  trees,  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes; 
but  the  most  common  tree  found  is  the  willow.  Big  trees,  such  as  the  poplar,  ash, 
and  elm,  are  mainly  to  be  found  round  villages. 

The  climate  is  severe,  but  at  the  same  time  very  healthy  and  bracing.  The  posi- 
tion of  Northern  Manchuria,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia  on  the  other,  accounts  in  some  measure  for  its  climatic  changes  and 
frequent  winds.  The  maximum  average  temperature  is  64°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  mini- 
mum 11°.  The  summer  average  is  81°,  and  this  is  felt  more  keenly  owing  to  mois- 
ture; but  the  really  hot  weather  only  lasts  some  six  weeks  at  the  most.  In  winter  the 
thermometer  goes  down  to  35°  below  zero.  The  rainfall  averages  for  the  year  (seven 
months)  485  millimetres,  and  during  the  rainy  season  in  July  and  August  the  monthly 
average  fall  is  180  millimetres.  Spring,  which  begins  in  April,  is  short;  summer 
may  be  said  to  last  until  the  middle  of  August;  and  winter  begins  in  the  early  part 
of  November.  The  snow  which  falls  during  the  cold  weather  does  not  remain  long 
on  the  ground  and  is  quickly  dispersed  by  the  winds.  The  River  Sungari  opens  to 
navigation  about  the  end  of  April,  and  ice  forms  on  it  at  the  beginning  of  November. 


EXPORTS  OF  YELLOW  BEANS  ABROAD. 

Exports  of  yellow  beans  to  foreign  countries  for  the  three  years,  1912-14,  were  as 
follows: — 

1912  short  tons.    511,070  valued  at  $11,022,398  Canadian  currency. 

1913   "  494,634        "  11,536,147 

1914   "  573,750        "  13,303,996 

These  are  the  figures  for  yellow  or  Manchurian  beans  only,  50  per  cent  of  which 
were  shipped  through  the  port  of  Dairen,  the  next  shipping  point  in  volume  being 
Suifenho  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  which  handled  very  nearly  the  same  quan- 
tity as  Dairen,  all  of  which  was  destined  for  Vladivostock  and  other  Russian  Pacific 
ports. 

To  show  how  little  the  war  up  to  the  close  of  1914  had  affected  this  trade,  the 
following  are  the  export  figures  for  beans  of  every  description  from  all  Chinese  ports 
for  the  year  1912-13-14,  given  in  piculs  (133 J  pounds)  : — 

1912  Piculs.    10,934,180  valued  at  Hk.  Taels.  23,374,159 

1913   "         10,325,964        "  *«  23,296,876 

1914   "         11,157,147        "  "  25,165,850 

Note. — Piculs  1  =  133S  pounds.        15  piculs  =r  2,000  pounds. 

Hk.  Tls.  1  =  70  cents  Canadian  Currency  approximately. 

The  total  exports  of  bean  oil  for  the  three  years  1912-14  ,were  as  follows : — 

1912  Short  tons.    35,046  valued  at  $2,764,880  C.C. 

1913.,   «  32,788        "  2,752,408  " 

1914   "  39,668        "  3,402,625  " 

Of  this  total  no  less  than  75  per  cent  of  all  shipments  were  made  from  the  Port 
of  Dairen. 

About  sixty  per  cent  of  all  shipments  are  made  to  European  countries  and  the 
chief  market  in  pre-war  times  was  Antwerp.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  one  firm 
alone  at  Dairen  had  contracts  on  hand  for  70,000  cases  of  bean  oil. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  question  of  exporting  bean  oil  from  Dairen  to 
enemy  countries  has  been  brought  up  in  the  British  Parliam3nt  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  stated  to  the  House  that  the  subject  had  been  discussed  but  prohibition  was 
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found  to  be  impracticable.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  this 
trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  our  allies — the  Japanese — yet  the  beans  are  grown  in 
Chinese  territory,  which  is  a  neutral  country,  doubtless  this  fact  went  far  to  influence 
the  decision  of  the  British  Government.  The  question  is  very  complicated  and  no 
doubt  prohibition  would  be  difficult  to  apply,  for  shipments  might  still  be  made  from 
other  Chinese  ports  by  enemy  traders,  providing  neutral  shipping  could  be  obtained 
to  convey  the  cargo.  So  some  other  means  must  be  found  to  prevent  this  very  valu- 
able commodity  from  reaching  enemy  countries. 

Prices  of  beans  are  constantly  fluctuating  in  the  Manchurian  markets.  Latest 
quotations  (11th  May)  were  yen  3-48  to  yen  3-50  per  picuf  (133 J  lbs.)  or  $1.75 
Canadian  currency  approximately. 

USES  OF  BEAN  OIL. 

Bean  oil  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  high  explosives,  waterproof 
cloths,  soaps,  linoleum,  margarine,  paint,  varnishes,  toilet  preparations,  lanterns,  salad 
oils,  lubricating  oils,  lamp  oil,  preserving  sardines  and  as  a  lard  substitute.  From  the 
beans  themselves  can  be  made  soups,  meat  substitutes,  chocolate  substitutes,  coffee 
substitutes,  macaroni  preparation,  flour,  artificial  milk,  cheese,  biscuits,  sauce,  meal 
for  cattle,  oilcake  and  fertilizers. 

(/)  OTHER  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

China  seems  to  be  prolific  in  the  production  of  seeds  from  which  oil  may  be 
extracted.  In  addition  to  those  already  named  the  following  while  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  export  are  all  made  use  of  by  the  Chinese  in  their  domestic 
economy  and  daily  life: — 

Poppy-seed  oil. — In  the  districts  where  the  poppy  is  cultivated  for  opium  the 
seeds  of  the  plant  are  found  to  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  oil.  This  oil, 
unlike  the  juice  of  the  poppy,  contains  no  narcotic  properties  and  is  used  both  for 
cooking  and  lighting. 

Mustard,  Cabhage  and  Sunflowers  all  produce  a  percentage  of  oil.  Hemp  and  flax 
seed,  the  seed  of  the  wild  camellia  and  of  the  castor  oil  plant  are  all  made  to  yield  up 
the  oil  which  they  contain  and  the  residue  is  utilized  as  manure. 

OIL  MILLS  IN  CHINA. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  various  seeds  is  still  in  many  cases 
carried  out  in  a  very  primitive  manner.  In  all  cases  the  seeds  are  first  crushed  into 
flakes  resembling  rolled  oats.  This  is  accomplished  by  heavy  narrow  stone  rollers 
working  in  a  concrete  bed,  the  motive  power  being  either  an  ox  or  a  mule  which  is 
blindfolded.  The  crushed  seeds  are  next  taken  and  placed  in  bamboo  baskets  or  trays 
which  are  set  over  large  kettles  of  boiling  water  and  steamed.  The  steaming  process 
lasts  only  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  mass  is  then  moulded  into  cakes  within  an  iron 
band  much  the  same  as  a  cheese  ring.  Three  or  four  of  these  rings  one  above  tho 
other  are  placed  in  the  press,  which  is  a  very  clumsy  affair.  Blocks  of  wood  are  then 
put  between  the  rings  and  the  top  of  the  press,  and  wedges  of  hard  wood  are  driven 
between  them,  as  the  pressure  forces  down  the  cakes  of  seeds  within  the  rings  other 
blocks  of  wood  are  inserted,  and  then  other  wedges  driven  in.  Finally  the  cakes  ar« 
compressed  to  a  solid  mass  24  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  thick.  The  oil  haviner 
all  been  pressed  out  and  gathered  in  a  vessel  beneath  the  press. 

More  modern  methods  are  gradually  being  introduced  in  some  districts  and 
screw  presses  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  several  places.  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
has  erected  at  Dairen  an  extensive  experimental  bean  mill  constructed  upon  modern 
principals.    The  cost  of  the  building  being  yen  100,000  and  the  machinery  yen  250,000. 
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The  plant  is  composed  of  crushing,  extracting  and  refining  rooms.  There  is  a  modern 
bean  mill  in  connection  with  a  soap  works  in  Kobe,  Japan,  but  the  mill  at  Dairen  is 
ihe  only  one  so  far  in  China.  The  native  mills  already  described  still  continue  to 
furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  oil  produced.  Native  owned  mills  are  numerous 
and  widely  distributed  throughout  Manchuria. 

In  Antung  in  1912  there  were  fifteen  power  mills.  In  Dairen  in  the  same  year 
there  were  forty-six.  In  Newchwang  fifteen.  Besides  the  power  mills  there  were 
numerous  hand  and  animal-driven  mills  in  many  places.  The  power  mills  in  Dairen 
are  operated  by  kerosene  engines  imported  from  Japan.  The  Chinese  bean  mills  at 
the  city  of  Mukden  number  26,  according  to  the  latest  returns. ,  Only  one  of  them  uses 
a  petroleum  engine,  all  the  rest  being  operated  on  the  obsolete  native  system.  The 
one  with  the  petroleum  engine  puts  out  400  pieces  of  bean  cake  daily,  whilst  the  others 
produce  only  40  pieces  a  day  on  an  average. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  OIL  IN  SEEDS. 

Rape  seed  

Sesamum  seed  

Cotton  seed  

Castor  oil  plant  

Groundnuts  

Beans  

WOOD  OIL. 

In  reality  the  term  wood  oil  is  a  misnomer  and  leads  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
it  is  an  oil  which  is  extracted  from  wood,  which  is  not  the  case. 

The  Chinese  name  for  this  substance  is  Tung  Yu.  It  is  an  oil  which  is  extracted 
from  the  seeds  or  fruit  of  the  wood  oil  tree  Aleurites  Cordata  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  thin  rocky  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Yangtze  River  in  Western  China. 

It  is  a  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  about  15  feet  and  densely  covered  with  dark 
green  leaves.  In  the  spring  it  bears  bunches  of  small  pink-white  flowers  which  give 
way  to  clusters  of  green  fruit  not  unlike  large  crabapples.  The  fruit  is  fully  developed 
and  ripe  in  September  and  contains  four  seeds  within  a  husk.  These  seeds  are  crushed, 
and  pressed  the  same  as  other  oil-producing  seeds.  The  result  is  a  rather  thin  watery 
brown  oil  not  unlike  linseed  oil  which  has  a  variety  of  uses  and  is  sent  to  every  part 
of  China. 

USES  OF  WOOD  OIL. 

Wood  oil  possesses  great  water  resisting  properties,  and  no  junk  is  ever  built  in 
China  without  being  coated  with  tung  yu  thoroughly  rubbed  in,  and  once  a  year  at 
least  boatmen  haul  their  junks  on  shore  and  freely  apply  wood  oil  inside  and  out. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  for  coating  Chinese  umbrellas,  and  for  waterproofing 
cloth  for  tarpaulins,  and  for  making  waterproof  paper. 

An  oil  similar  to  tung  yu  is  produced  in  the  Philippines,  where  it  is  known  as 
lumbang  oil,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  Chinese  wood  oil. 

INCREASING  DEMAND. 

At  the  present  time  China  controls  the  trade  of  wood  oil.  Shipments  to  the 
United  States  are  annually  increasing  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  uses  to  which  wood  oil  is  put  in  that  country  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  those  of  linseed  oil  and  for  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

It  is  observed  that  the  demand  for  wood  oil  in  the  United  States  is  always 
greater  whenever  the  price  of  linseed  oil  is  high,  and  decreases  correspondingly  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  linseed  oil  in  that  country. 


32%  of  weight. 
40  to  50% 
10% 
38% 
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Shipments  to  the  United  States  for  the  three  years  1912  to  1914  were: — 

1912  Piculs.    307,927  or  Short  Tons.  20,528 

1913   "  311,246  "  20,750 

1914   "  265,983  "  17,732 

The  decrease  in  the  latter  year  was  no  doubt  due  to  difficulties  experienced  in 
securing-  cargo  space  for  this  class  of  freight  from  Hankow  during  the  closing 
month  of  the  year. 

Spot  prices  for  wood  oil  at  Hankow  vary  from  taels  8.00  to  taels  10.00  per  picul 
of  133^  pounds.  Latest  quotations  being  taels  8.30  or  $5.81  Canadian  currency,  or 
04-36  cents  per  pound. 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW. 

Vegetable  tallow  (chien  yu)  is  obtained  from  the  berry  of  the  tallow  tree 
(Stillingin  Sebifera).  This  tree  grows  abundantly  in  some  of  the  coast  provinces 
of  Southern  China  and  on  the  Chusan  and  Silver  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtze  river,  and  in  the  Ningpo  district  of  Chekiang.  It  is  indigenous  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  but  strange  to  say  does  not  produce  any  tallow  in 
that  district. 

It  is  a  most  useful  tree  to  the  Chinese,  one  picul  (133^-  pounds)  producing  from 
30  to  40  pounds  of  tallow,  besides  an  oil  which  is  expressed  after  the  tallow  has  been 
extracted. 

Vegetable  tallow  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  All 
Bhuddist  temples  use  candles  of  this  substance  and  not  those  made  from  animal  fat. 

Exports  abroad  in  1914  amounted  in  value  to  taels  2,074,284,  or  $1,452,000 
Canadian  currency.  All  the  principal  countries  import  this  substance  from  China 
in  fairly  equal  quantities. 

CHINESE  WHITE  WAX. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  brief  mention  of  this  interesting  industry. 
Chinese  white  wax  is  the  emanation  of  a  certain  insect  which  deposits  the  wax  upon 
a  special  kind  of  tree.  White  wax  is  produced  in  only  two  or  three  of  the  western 
provinces  of  China.  Scientists,  the  French  Fathers  and  others  have  made  'special 
studies  of  this  insect  and  the  mode  of  secreting  the  wax,  and  numerous  pamphlets 
have  been  published  upon  the  subject. 

Chinese  white  wax  possesses  a  high  melting  power  and  is  extensively  used  by 
the  natives  to  stiffen  other  fats  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
coating  for  pills  and  boluses  and  for  polishing  black  wood  furniture. 

The  quantity  produced  is  not  great,  and  exports  abroad  do  not  run  into  large 
figures. 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  0.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  June  6,  1916. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Tidsslcrift  for  Papirindustri  writes  in  their  last  issue 
re  chemical  pulp: — 

Chemical  Pulp. 

Norwegian  pulp  prices  continue  to  soar,  and  the  United  Kingdom  pays  fancy- 
prices  for  the  odd  lots  available  of  this  year's  production.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted 
at  $186.67,  Easybleach  at  $160-$173.33,  Strong  at  $146.67-$160,  and  Kraftsoda  at 
$133.33,  all  per  long  ton,  net  cash  to  makers  f.o.b.  Norwegian  ports. 

In  Sweden  prices  keep  about  $66.67  lower.  There  are  rumours  current,  however, 
that  export  to  United  Kingdom  will  again  be  allowed.  In  the  meantime  Sweden 
claims  to  receive  sufficient  orders  from  Germany.  The  United  States  continues  to 
keep  back  from  the  market. 

Mechanical  Pulp. 

Dry  mechanical  pulp  is  firm  and  scarce  at  $4G-$41.33  f.o.b.  per  ton,  while  that 
which  is  50  per  cent  moist  has  advanced.  Current  value  to-day  is  $14.67-$17.33  per 
ton  f.o.b.  Norway,  and  has  a  good  demand,  but  small  stocks  to  meet  the  market. 
Baltic  mechanical  pulp  mills  seem  to  be  working  at  full  pressure,  as  it  is  understood 
that  40,000  tons  for  prompt  delivery  have  been  taken  up  by  the  German  market  at 
about  $8  f.o.b.  per  ton. 

Paper. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  months  the  paper  market  is  not  rising.  There  is  now 
actually  a  stagnation  in  prices,  and  the  market  on  the  whole  is  a  little  easier.  There 
may  be  several  reasons  for  this,  but  it  is  believed  that  one  reason  is  because  France 
does  not  pay  the  prices  lately  demanded.  The  French  newspapers  have  formed  a 
buying  syndicate,  and  it  is  said,  too,  that  Scandinavian  prices  are  again  considerably 
higher  than  those  demanded  by  Canadians. 

A  few  other  varieties,  as  for  instance  Grease-proofs,  are  also  a  little  easier,  where- 
as better  class  papers  are  still  almost  unobtainable.  Mills  making  paper  for  the  Chinese 
market  are  in  an  awkward  position  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  tonnage.  Large  lots 
of  paper  booked  for  March  and  April  shipment  have  not  been  forwarded  by  the  steam- 
ship lineg  in  question,  owing  to  lack  of  room;  thus  the  stocks  of  the  mills  are  large. 
Relief  is  now,  however,  in  sight. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  LABOUR  SITUATION. 

The  labour  situation  referred  to  in  previous  reports  has  not  bettered.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  arbitrator  for  a  settlement  of  the  mining  conflict  has  been 
voted  down  by  both  labourers  and  employers  alike.  The  employers  have  now  sent 
to  the  labour  organizations  notice  of  a  lockout  comprising  the  planing  mills,  saw-mills, 
chemical  and  mechanical  wood-pulp  mills,  paper  mills,  the  electro-chemical  industry, 
spinners  and  weavers,  shoe  factories,  tobacco  factories,  brewers,  and  building  trades. 
The  notice  will  take  effect  on  June  10,  1916,  and  more  than  70,000  labourers  will  be 
idle. 
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Meanwhile  the  Government  is  preparing  an  arbitration  law,  which  will  take 
effect  at  once.  This  law  is  proposed  to  be  in  force  during  the  present  European  war, 
and  is  to  be  compulsory.  It  now  depends  on  whether  the  labourers  will  obey  this  new 
law  or  not.   If  they  don't  this  matter  will  be  very  serious. 

SERIOUS  FLOODS  IN  NORWAY. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  snow  in  the  mountains  have  melted  more  quickly  this 
year  than  usual,  with  a  result  that  very  serious  floods  took  place  in  many  of  the  rivers. 
A  number  of  power  stations  have  been  forced  to  stop  work,  -and  some  have  been 
seriously  damaged.  Several  bridges  have  been  carried  away,  and  great  quantities  of 
timber  have  become  adrift,  causing  loss  and  delay  to  the  owners. 

EXPORT  OF  MACKEREL  PROHIBITED. 

The  summer  mackerel  fisheries  of  Norway  have  recently  commenced.  So  far 
only  small  quantities  have  come  in,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  rather  stormy 
weather  during  the  last  few  weeks.  To  secure  for  the  population  of  Norway  a  sufficient 
supply  of  this  fish,  and  to  relieve  to  some  extent  the  great  scarcity  of  meats  the 
Norwegian  Government  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  fresh,  salted  and 
canned  or  smoked  mackerel.  Furthermore  there  has  been  stipulated  a  maximum  retail 
price  of  50  ores  per  kilogramme  (13£  cents  per  2-210  lbs.). 

THE  DANISH  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS  DURING  1915. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Norwegian  Consul  General  for  Denmark  at 
Copenhagen,  there  appears  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  Danish  Co- 
operative Association,  which  shows  what  great  assistance  co-operative  associations 
are  to  the  Danish  farmers. 

According  to  this  report  the  Farmers  Purchasing  Associations  have  bought  about 
22  million  dollars  worth  of  feed,  fertilizers,  coal,  etc.,  for  distribution.  The  Farmers 
Production  and  Sales  Associations  have  acquired  about  133  million  dollars  through 
these  sales  which  was  divided  between  the  Associated  Creameries  with  82  million 
dollars,  and  the  Co-operative  Butcheries  with  48  million  dollars,  the  balance  going 
to  that  made  through  egg  exporting. 

Thej  total  turnover  of  the  Household  Associations  has  been  about  33  million 
dollars. 

Other  co-operative  associations  such  as  insurance,  seed  purchasing  and  cattle  export 
associations  have  carried  on  business  to  the  extent  of  about  4^  million  dollars. 

The  total  turnover  of  all  the  Danish  co-operative  associations  is  estimated  to  be 
about  233  million  dollars. 

The  co-operative  banks  which  were  started  in  1914  have  carried  on  business  to  the 
extent  of  160  million  dollars. 

MARKET  FOR  CALCIUM  CARBIDE  IN  DENMARK. 

The  year  1915  has  according  to  recently  published  reports  shown  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  calcium  carbide  in  Denmark.  As  in  previous  years  the  principal  import 
has  been  covered  by  Norwegian  factories,  but  the  Swedish  factories  have  gained  con- 
siderable ground  of  late.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  Norwegian  route 
steamers  are  only  allowed  to  carry  3  tons  of  carbide  on  one  voyage. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  years  are  for  an  increased  import,  as  the  consump- 
tion is  steadily  increasing.  When  freight  rates  become  more  normal,  Canadian 
exporters  should  pay  more  attention  to  this  market. 
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CUBA. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  Cuba,  June  22,  1916. 

CUBAN   EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  Cuban  export  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  is  given  at 
$219,447,322  or  $88  per  capita,  an  increase  of  $22  per  capita  in  one  year. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  through  the  port  of  Havana  alone,  daring 
the  month  of  May,  1916,  amounts  to  $7,045,834  corresponding  to  the  following 
items : — 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  THROUGH  PORT  OF  HAVANA. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Raw  hide  and  leather.,  

  ..lb. 

2,449,625 

$  466,436 

80,206,732 

2,828,258 

2,221,975 

84,383 

  .lb. 

54,431 

4,623 

Oranges  and  grape  fruit  

872,247 

13,258 

 klg. 

16,132,020 

588,207 

100,008 

4,089 

823,504 

30,248 

16,365 

27,633 

 lb. 

2,338,232 

1,133,920 

724.998 

529,019 

. '  8,979,406 

661,650 

 pkg. 

1,342,437 

33,591 

 lb. 

87,168 

45,572. 

Rum  .  

 gal. 

416,248 

224,425 

408,246 

340,548 

 lb. 

595,936 

29,976 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  sugar  and  its  by-products 
exported  from  the  port  of  Havana,  shows  an  aggregate  figure  of  $3,476,614,  but  as  this 
article  is  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  other  Cuban  ports,  the  figures 
mentioned  cover  only  a  proportional  part  of  the  total  exports. 

The  tobacco  industry  also  marks  a  favourable  reaction :  the  total  exports  amount- 
ing to  $2,403,750. 

THE  LUMBER  TRADE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1915. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  Cuba  imported  97,600,000  feet  of 
lumber;  this  shows  a  decline  of  49,296,000  feet  compared  with  the  trade  returns  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  appended  tables  are  taken  from  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  include  only  yellow  and  white  pine,  and  spruce,  which  enter  into  Cuba  free  of 
duty. 

VALUE  OF  LUMBER  IMPORTS  INTO  CUBA  IN  1914  AND  1915. 


Fiscal  Year,  1914.  Fiscal  Year,  1915. 

Country  of  Origin.  Amount  Feet.  Value.  Amount  Feet.  Value. 

United  States   129,823,000  $2,240,273  79,719,000  $1,287,412 

British  West  Indies   1,408,000  18,983  2,789,000  26,316 

Canada   12,357,000  207,257  13,111,000  236,852 

Germany   1,000  52    — 

France   26,000  810  1,000  22 

United  Kingdom   1,246,000  17,106  1,980,000  21,188 

Norway   1,811,000  33,155  ........  — 

British  India   220,000  2,947    — 

Canary  Islands   4,000  63    — 


Total   146,896,000  $2,520,646  97,600,000  $1,571,790 
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From  the  above  data  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  imports  for  1915  show  a 
decrease  of  $948,856 — as  compared  with  the  preceding  year — Canadian  contribution 
increased  $7,333.  The  lumber  imported  from  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  confined  to 
spruce. 

G(X)D  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  GRAIN. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  have  been  supplying  nearly  all  the  oats, 
hay  and  bran  that  have  been  imported  into  Cuba  since  the  beginning-  of  the  war, 
Cuban  merchants  are  deeply  interested  in  establishing  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  and  to  open  negotiations  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Canadian  .oats,  being  superior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  United  States, 
command  better  prices  and  are  always  in  demand  in  Cuba.  If  proper  shipping  facili- 
ties are  established  after  the  war,  Canada  will  no  doubt  regain  her  supremacy  in  the 
Cuban  import  trade. 

GOVERNMENT  FARM  SCHOOL  AT  CAMAGUEY. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  an  article  appearing  in  a  local  review 
which  gives  a  description  of  the  Cuban  Government  farm  school  at  Camaguey. 

"  The  Cuban  Government  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  in  July,  1909,  created  six 
farm  schools  for  the  island,  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  provinces,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture,  farm  mechanics  and  stock  husbandry 
to  young  men  and  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  schools  to  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  native  and  foreign  inhabitants  of  Cuba. 

MARKER  FOR  HAYING  TOOLS  AND  SILO  TANKS. 

The  school  has  neither  haying  tools  nor  silo  tanks,  and  no  provision  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  secure  these  by  the  Government,  and  with  a  six  months  dry  season  in 
Cuba  the  silo  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  forage  for  cattle 
and  especially  for  milch  cows.  The  director  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
silo  tanks  and  has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  General  Emilio 
Nunes,  for  a  special  credit  toward  the  purchase  of  the  tools  and  silo,  and  as  General 
Nunes  has  shown  a  special  interest  in  everything  appertaining  to  agricultural  demon- 
strative work,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Camaguey  school  will  have  these  necessi- 
ties for  the  coming  season. 

This  seems  to  open  an  opportunity  for  manufacturers  of  silo  tanks  and  harvesting 
machinery  and  by  placing  them  at  this  school  and  demonstrating  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  their  use,  a  new  and  large  market  could  be  obtained  for  future  business; 
especially  in  the  province  of  Camaguey,  which  is  purely  a  cattle  country  and  where 
the  grasses  commonly  used,  Guinea  and  Parana,  demand  certain  modifications  in  the 
mowers. 
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DEMAND  FOR  VEGETABLES  FOR  PICKLING  PURPOSES, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Glasgow,  in  a  report  to  the 
Department,  writes  as  follows: — 

Large  quantities  of  vegetables  for  pickling  purposes  were  formerly  imported 
from  Holland.  This  supply  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  cut  off.  Inquiries  have 
been  received  regarding  the  possibility  of  Canada  supplying  some  of  the  shortage. 

The  demand  is  for  cauliflower,  gherkins  and  onions.  The  cauliflower  heads 
needed  are  complete,  the  stalks  and  leaves  being  taken  off.  The  gherkins  required 
are  about  3  inches  long,  while  onions  should  be  of  the  silver  skin  variety,  Nos.  0,  1, 
2  and  3,  mostly  Nos.  .1  and  2.  These  vegetables  should  be  packed  in  brine  in  strong 
white  wooden  casks  or  old  claret  casks.  The  weight  of  vegetables  is  3  cwts  (336 
pounds)  per  cask.  In  the  business  with  Holland  the  casks  are  returned  empty, 
refilled,  and  shipped  back  and  forward. 

OPENING  FOR  TOMATO  KETCHUP. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  tomato  ketchup  is  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  40-gallon  kegs,  and  bottled  here  under  bottlers'  labels.  Any  Canadian  firm  inter- 
ested could  obtain  names  and  addresses  of  Glasgow  buyers  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  OATS  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government 
in  Havana,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  following  information  regarding 
the  demand  for  oats  in  Cuba. 

Cuba's  importation  of  oats. 

Cuba  imports  about  one  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  oats  yearly.  The  supply 
comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  1912  Cuba  imported   39,479,982  pounds  of  oats. 

1913  "  "    48,325,136 

1914  "  "    48,767,146 

1915  ■  "  *?    37,036,692 

Of  this  amount  in  1914  United  States  supplied  25,650,658  pounds,  Canada 
22,022,622  pounds,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  975,717  pounds;  while  in  the  year 
1915  United  States  supplied  29,645,188  pounds,  Canada  7,182/386  pounds,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  152,211  pounds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Canada  was  supplying  about  one-half  of  Cuba's 
oats,  but  at  present  Canada  is  only  supplying  a  small  proportion  of  the  importation. 

QUALITY  OF  OATS  DEMANDED. 

The  Canadian  oats,  because  of  their  good  weight  and  "firmness,  are  popular  with 
the  trade  here,  and  command  a  price  two  or  three  cents  higher  than  the  American 
product. 

Canadian  oats,  especially  those  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  are  well  adapted  for  this  climate,  as  being  thoroughly  dried  they 
are  not  liable  to  heat  in  the  sack. 
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THE  WAY  TO  PACK  OATS  FOR  CUBA. 

Oats  for  Cuba  should  be  put  up  in  sacks  of  160  pounds  net.  Sacks  should  be 
made  of  good  strong-  material,  and  after  being  filled  should  be  well  sewn  with  a 
strong  twine.  Each  lot  should  be  stamped  with  a  plain  shipping  mark  easily  distin- 
guished. These  shipping  marks  may  consist  of  a  combination  of  letters  for  each  lot, 
thus:  A  z  A,  A  z  B,  A  z  C.  Besides  this  shipping  mark,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
stamp  the  name  of  the  exporter  on  each  sack. 


ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  has  forwarded 
to  the  Department  a  complete  statement  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  Economic 
Conference  of  the  Allies,  the  contents  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

I. 

The  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  have  met  at  Paris  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Clementel,  Minister  of  Commerce,  on  June  14,  15,  16  and  17,  1916, 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  mandate  given  to  them  by  the  Paris  Conference  of 
March  28,  1916,  of  giving  practical  expression  to  their  solidarity  of  views  and  interests, 
and  of  proposing  to  their  respective  Governments  the  appropriate  measures  for  real- 
izing this  solidarity. 

\  II. 

They  declare  that  after  forcing  upon  them  the  military  contest  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  to  avoid  the  conflict,  the  Empires  of  Central  Europe  are  to-day  preparing, 
in  concert  with  their  Allies,  for  a  contest  on  the  economic  plane,  which  will  not  only 
survive  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  but  will  at  that  moment  attain  its  full  scope 
and  intensity. 

III. 

They  cannot  therefore  conceal  from  themselves  that  the  agreements  which  are 
being  prepared  for  this  purpose  between  their  enemies  have  the  obvious  object  of 
establishing  the  domination  of  the  latter  over  the  production  and  the  markets  of  the 
whole  world  and  of  imposing  on  other  countries  an  intolerable  yoke. 

In  face  of  so  grave  a  peril  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  consider 
that  it  has  become  their  duty,  on  grounds  of  necessary  and  legitimate  defence,  to  adopt 
and  realize  from  now  onward  all  the  measures  requisite  on  the  one  hand  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  for  the  whole  of  the  markets  of  neutral  countries  full  economic  inde- 
pendence and  respect  for  sound  commercial  practice,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  facilitate 
the  organization  on  a  permanent  basis  of  their  economic  alliance. 

For  this  purpose  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  have  decided  to 
submit  for  the  approval  of  those  Governments  the  following  resolutions : — 

A. 

MEASURES  FOR  THE  WAR  PERIOD. 
I. 

The  laws  and  regulations  prohibiting  trading  with  the  enemy  shall  be  brought 
into  accord. 

For  this  purpose : 

A. — The  Allies  will  prohibit  their  own  subjects  and  citizens  and  all  persons  resid- 
ing in  their  territories  from  carrying  on  any  trade  with: — 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  enemy  countries  whatever  their  nationality. 

2.  Enemy  subjects  wherever  resident. 
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3.  Persons,  firms  and  companies  whose  business  is  controlled  wholly  or 
partially  by  enemy  subjects  or  is  subject  to  enemy  influence  and  whose  names 
are  included  in  a  special  list. 

B.  — They  will  prohibit  the  importation  into  their  territories  of  all  goods  originating 
in  or  coming  from  enemy  countries. 

C.  — They  will  devise  means  of  establishing  a  system  enabling  contracts  entered 
into  with  enemy  subjects  and  injurious  to  national  interests  to  be  cancelled  uncon- 
ditionally. 

II. 

Business  undertakings  owned  or  operated  by  enemy  subjects  in  the  territories  of 
the  Allies  will  all  be  sequestrated  or  placed  under  control;  measures  will  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  up  some  of  these  undertakings  and  of  realizing  their  assets, 
the  proceeds  of  such  realization  remaining  sequestrated  or  under  control. 

III. 

In  addition  to  the  export  prohibitions  which  are  necessitated  by  the  internal 
situation  of  each  of  the  allied  countries,  the  Allies  will  complete  the  measures  already 
taken  for  the  restriction  of  enemy  supplies,  both  in  the  mother  countries  and  in  the 
Dominions,  Colonies  and  Protectorates: — 

1.  By  unifying  the  lists  of  contraband  and  of  export  prohibition,  and  par- 
ticularly by  prohibiting  the  export  of  all  commodities  declared  absolute  or  con- 
ditional contraband; 

2.  By  making  the  grant  of  licenses  for  export  to  neutral  countries  from 
which  export  to  enemy  territories  might  take  place  conditional  upon  the  exis- 
tence in  such  countries  of  control  organizations  approved  by  the  Allies;  or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  organizations,  upon  special  guarantees  such  as  the  limit- 
ation of  the  quantities  exported,  supervision  by  allied  consular  officers,  etc. 

B. 

TRANSITORY    MEASURES   FOR   THE    PERIOD   OF   COMMERCIAL,   INDUSTRIAL,   ARGICULTURAL  AND 
MARITIME  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ALLIED  COUNTRIES 

L 

The  Allies  declare  their  common  determination  to  ensure  the  re-establishment  of 
the  countries  suffering  from  acts  of  destruction,  spoliation  and  unjust  requisition, 
and  decide  to  join  in  devising  means  to  secure  the  restoration  to  those  countries,  as  a 
prior  claim,  of  their  raw  materials,  industrial  and  agricultural  plant,  stock  and  mer- 
cantile fleet,  or  to  assist  them  to  re-equip  themselves  in  these  respects. 

II. 

Whereas  the  war  has  put  an  end  to  all  the  treaties  of  commerce  between  the  Allies 
and  the  Enemy  Powers,  and  whereas  it  is  of  essential  importance  that,  during  the 
period  of  economic  reconstruction  which  will  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
liberty  of  none  of  the  Allies  should  be  hampered  by  any  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Enemy  Powers  to  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  the  Allies  agree  that  the  benefit  of 
this  treatment  shall  not  be  granted  to  those  powers  during  a  number  of  years  to  be 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement  among  themselves. 

During  this  number  of  years  the  Allies  undertake  to  assure  to  each  other  so  t  .n 
as  possible  compensatory  outlets  for  trade  in  case  consequences  detrimental  to  their 
commerce  result  from  the  application  of  the  undertaking  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 
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III. 

The  Allies  declare  themselves  agreed  to  conserve  for  the  Allied  countries,  before 
all  others,  their  natural  resources  during  the  whole  period  of  commercial,  industrial, 
agricultural  and  maritime  reconstruction,  and  for  this  purpose  they  undertake  to 
establish  special  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  these  resources. 

IV. 

In  order  to  defend  their  commerce,  their  industry,  their  agriculture  and  their 
navigation  against  economic  aggression  resulting  from  dumping  or  any  -other  mode 
of  unfair  competition  the  Allies  decide  to  fix  by  agreement  a  period  of  time  during 
which  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  powers  shall  be  submitted  to  special  treatment  and 
the  goods  .originating  in  their  countries  shall  be  subjected  either  to  prohibitions  or  to 
a  special  regime  of  an  effective  character. 

The  Allies  will  determine  by  agreement  through  diplomatic  channels  the  special 
conditions  to  be  imposed  during  the  above-mentioned  period  on  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
powers. 

y. 

The  Allies  will  devise  the  measures  to  be  taken  jointly  or  severally  for  preventing 
enemy  subjects  from  exercising,  in  their  territories,  certain  industries  or  professions 
which  concern  national  defence  or  economic  independence. 

C. 

PERMANENT  MEASURES  OF  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  COLLABORATION  AMONG  THE  ALLIES. 

I. 

The  Allies  decide  to  take  the  necessary  steps  without  delay  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  enemy  countries  in  so  far  as  regards  the  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured articles  essential  to  the  normal  development  of  their  economic  activities. 

These  steps  should  be  directed  to  assuring  the  independence  of  the  Allies  not  only 
so  far  as  concerns  their  sources  of  supply,  but  also  as  regards  their  financial,  commer- 
cial and  maritime  organization.  i 

The  Allies  will  adopt  the  methods  which  seem  to  them  most  suitable  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  resolution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodities  and  having 
regard  to  the  principles  which  govern  their  economic  policy. 

They  may,  for  example,  have  recourse  either  to  enterprises  subsidized,  directed  or 
controlled  by  the  Governments  themselves,  or  to  the  grant  of  financial  assistance  for 
the  encouragement  of  scientific  and  technical  research  and  the  development  of 
national  industries  and  resources;  to  customs  duties  or  prohibitions  of  a  temporary 
or  permanent  character ;  or  to  a  combination  of  these  different  methods. 

Whatever  may  be  the  methods  adopted,  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Allies  is  to 
increase  production  within  their  territories  as  a  whole  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  and  develop  their  economic  position  and  independence  in  relation  to 
enemy  countries. 

II. 

In  order  to  permit  the  interchange  of  their  products,  the  Allies  undertake  to 
adopt  measures  for  facilitating  their  mutual  trade  relations  both  by  the  establishment 
of  direct  and  rapid  land  and  sea  transport  services  at  low  rates,  and  by  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  postal,  telegraphic  and  other  communications. 
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III. 

The  Allies  undertake  to  convene  a  meeting  of  technical  delegates  to  draw  up 
measures  for  the  assimilation,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  of  their  laws  governing 
patents,  indications  of  origin  and  trade  marks. 

In  regard  to  patents,  trade  marks  and  literary  and  artistic  copyright,  which  have 
come  into  existence  during  the  war  in  enemy  countries,  the  Allies  will  adopt,  so  far  as 
possible,  an  identical  procedure,  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  hostilities  cease. 

This  procedure  will  be  elaborated  by  the  technical  delegates  of  the  Allies. 

D. 

Whereas  for  the  purpose  of  their  common  defence  against  the  enemy  the  Allied 
Powers  have  agreed  to  adopt  a  common  economic  policy,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
Resolutions  which  have  been  passed,  and  whereas  it  is  recognized  that  the  effective- 
ness of  this  policy  depends  absolutely  upon  these  resolutions  being  put  into  operation, 
forthwith,  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  undertake  to  recommend 
their  respective  Governments  to  take  without  delay  all  the  measures,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  requisite  for  giving  full  and  complete  effect  to  this  policy  forthwith, 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  decisions  arrived  at  to  attain  that  object. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  31,  1916: — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   112/.  114/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   110/.  112/. 

London   *106/.  108/. 

Glasgow       -  114/.  t. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   92/.  96/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    93/.  96/. 

London   96/.  100/. 

Glasgow   ,    -  h 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol                                     ..    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/.  91/. 

London   -  -  n 

Glasgow   84  -  85/. 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   95/.  99/. 

London   98/.  100/. 

Glasgow   


Butter — (None  reported).  *New. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
dhows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  3,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  . .   Cwt. 

Mutton          i.                   «;    n 

Pork             n                   ..    I. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen).   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon                                                                                         .  H 

Beef....   „ 

Hams    u 

Pork  ,  ,   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted       i, 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   n 

Margarine   ,, 

Cheese  „   „ 

Milk,  freshen  cans  or  drums   ,, 

H    cream  :                     ,  ...  •  u 

H  condensed    

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  

Eggs....    Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry    ;   Value  £ 

Game  :  


Rabbits,  de«d  (fresh  and  frozen) 
Lard  


Cwt. 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour . . 

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  . . . 


Fruits,  raw — 
Apples . . . 
Pears .  .  . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


1915. 


20 


192 


114,967 
206,622 
1,244 

14,402 


144,887 
1,965 
34,598 
2,701 

2,258 
52,250 


2,241,500 
169,400 
141,200 
156,700 
10,300 
1,980 
148,000 


25,690 
563 
22 
2,813 


74,652 

32,124 

27,297 

47,064 

63,969 

54,851 

'236 

20,098 

71,045 

1,585 

471 

122,175 

91,441 

53 

78 

2,092 

2,404 

8,029 

90,969 

98,915 
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JtUSSIA  JUST  NOW. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on 
opportunities  for  trade  in  Russia,  the  following  article  taken  from  Kelly's  Monthly 
Trade  Review  will  be  of  interest: — 

HER  ECONOMIC  POSITION. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  Russian  Empire  with  its  9,000,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  its  170,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  its  varied  and  enormous  sources 
of  wealth,  can  doubt  of  its  economic  value  to  the  civilized  world.  With  its  exports 
worth  over  £162,000,000  in  normal  years  to  pay  for  its  imports  worth  about  £125,000,000, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  of  the  country's  ability  to  meet  its  obligations, 
more  especially  as  the  export  trade  for  some  years  before  the  war  was  progressing  at 
an  accelerated  rate. 

Russia's  hard  case. 

Quite  apart  from  military  and  naval  demands,  two  paramount  facts  have  con- 
tributed to  increase  Russia's  immediate  needs  for  supplies,  chiefly  of  manufactured 
goods,  from  outside.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  drew  nearly  49  per  cent  of  her 
imports  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  This  inflow  has  been  cut  off.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  line  of  her  land  frontier  has  been  closed  to  commercial  traffic,  and  her 
harbour  accommodation,  even  if  open  all  the  year  round,  is  quite  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  imports,  and  even  less  so  to  deal  with  the  exports.  To  add  to  the  difficulties, 
the  chances  of  war  have  temporarily  deprived  Russia  of  the  most  highly-developed 
industrial  portions  of  her  territory,  thus  increasing  her  requirements.  So  we  find 
that  while  the  demands  for  imports  from  allied  and  neutral  countries  is  on  the  increase, 
the  ability  to  export  her  much  bulkier  produce  to  pay  for  these  imports  is  greatly 
reduced.  The  consequence  is  a  serious  adverse  balance  of  trade  against  Russia,  with 
a  correspondingly  high  rate  of  exchange.  The  pre-war  discount  on  the  rouble,  which 
stood  at  1  per  cent,  has  risen  to  67  per  cent. 

Russia's  immediate  needs. 

Russia's  requirements  are  immediate  and  urgent.  She  stands  in  need  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  though  chiefly  manufactures.  To  pay  for  these  she  possesses  ample 
commodities  her  securities  being  in  the  form  of  liquid  and  potential  wealth.  She 
has  proved  a  reliable  payer,  therefore  her  credit  should  be  good.  Nevertheless,  exchange 
is  heavily  against  her,  largely  because  of  her  present  inability  to  export  sufficient  of 
her  cheap  and  bulky  commodities  to  meet  her  bills.  Formerly  her  largest  creditors, 
the  Germans,  granted  three,  six  and  nine  months'1  credit.  Unfortunately  British 
exporters  demand  cash  against  documents  in  London,  which  means  that  the  Russian 
buyer  has  to  transmit  here  from  £150  to  £160  for  £100  worth  of  goods.  Looked  upon 
in  this  light,  the  Russians  argue  that  the  interest  demanded  is  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  usual  business  accommodation  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  For 
an  extensive  trade  does  actually  exist  and  must  soon  improve. 

What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  some  system  of  guarantee  whereby  the  British 
manufacturer  can  be  financed  and  the  Russian  importer  relieved  of  the  onerous  bur- 
den imposed  by  war-time  discounts  on  the  rouble     One  waj  of  doing  this  would  be 
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for  a  group  of  leading  Russian  banks  to  accept  payment  from  importers  in  Russia 
(or  grant  credits  to  their  clients  on  snch  terms  as  prevail  locally),  and  guarantee  to 
pay  against  documents  to  a  corresponding  British  syndicate  the  amounts  so  received 
or  due  either  by  the  transfer  of  credits  in  London,  or  to  credit  the  amounts  but  defer 
payment,  with  interest,  to  a  future  date.  The  ultimate  security  would  be  the  stocks 
of  grain,  minerals  and  other  produce.  The  British  corresponding  syndicate,  formed 
either  of  merchant  guarantors  or  bankers  or  a  group  of  the  two,  would  on  their  side 
advance  money  to  the  manufacturers  or  shippers  against  bills  of  lading,  to  be  exchanged 
for  credit  notes  or  certificates  issued  by  the  Russian  syndicate.  By  adopting  such 
procedure  as  described,  only  the  ordinary  banking  charges  would  be  incurred  by  the 
respective  parties  (rates  of  exchange  being  disregarded),  and  these  banking  charges, 
though  profitable  to  the  syndicates,  would  not  impede  trade.  On  the  contrary,  such 
a  system  might  well  be  relied  upon  to  promote  business  between  the  two  countries, 
and  even  to  pave  the  way  for  greater  things  in  the  future. 

GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEE. 

The  case  is  so  urgent  that  we  might  well  look  for  Government  assistance.  We 
have  had  a  recent  illustration  of  how  this  might  be  done  by  the  buying  and  storing 
up  of  Roumanian  wheat  on  behalf  of  the  British  nation.  If  Russian  wheat,  ores, 
hides  and  timber  were  bought  up  and  stored,  an  enormous  reserve  fund  would  soon  be 
built  up  against  which  to  draw,  and  so  keep  down  exchange. 

As  matters  stand  at  the  moment,  Russian  merchants  very  naturally  hesitate  to 
make  purchases  to  the  full  amount  they  would  wish  in  the  face  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  rouble;  the  British  manufacturer  insists  upon  payment  in  London  and 
declines  to  grant  credit;  while  the  British  shipper  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  finance 
an  order  for  goods  which  are  to  be  paid  for  in  Russia  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  for  early  despatch  of  Russian  exports  of  an  equal  value  plus  charges  and 
profits.  Thus  we  have  a  vicious  circle,  out  of  which  we  must  find  a  way  if  we  really 
desire  to  develop  a  more  vigorous  trade  in  that  future  to  which  we  are  all  looking 
forward,  to  say  nothing  of  capturing  our  fair  share  of  that  £67,000,000  paid  to  the  Ger- 
manic nations  for  articles  producible  here.  It  is  folly  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Russian 
buyers  in  ordinary  transactions  expect  to  be  allowed  credit  and  resent  stipulations 
for  immediate  payment.  Unless  we  can  in  some  way  conform  to  their  business  tradi- 
tions and  show  commercial  consideration  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans  we 
shall  be  handicapped.  So,  faced  by  new  conditions,  novel  means  must  be  adopted  to 
meet  them,  and  we  should  devise  some  more  permanent  remedy  than  the  temporary 
expedients  above  suggested. 

STABILITY  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Instability  of  exchange,  though  a  source  of  profit  to  some,  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  hindrance  to  commercial  progress.  The  whole  question  was  ably  and  dar- 
ingly reviewed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ionian  Bank,  when  presiding  at  the  recently 
held  annual  general  meeting  in  London.  He  declared  that  these  are  days  when  pre- 
cedents cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  the  experience  of  experts  might  not  be  a  safe  guide 
to  the  future,  because  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world  have  altered.  All  this,  he 
contended,  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  exchange  movement  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  in  this  discussion  the  bankers  should  not  be  backward  for  the  provision 
of  a  better  banking  and  currency  system  was  their  legitimate  aim.  To  this  we  cer- 
tainly agree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  various  schemes  have  been  put  forward  from  time 
to  time  for  regulating  international  exchange  and  thereby  minimizing  fluctuations. 
One  of  the  most  recent  suggestions,  which  is  still  being  discussed  in  certain  circles,  is 
tlie  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  sterling  exchange  as  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  which  could  subsequently  be  extended  to  other  countries.  To 
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be  effective,  this  would  necessarily  entail  the  fixing  of  a  rate  of  exchange  by  legis- 
lation, an  intricate  matter,  which  by  reason  of  the  great  delicacy  of  commercial  credit 
holds  little  promise  of  success.  The  German  attempt  to  fix  her  rates  of  exchange  by 
law  has  proved  a  failure  in  effect  although  not  admitted  on  paper.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Ionian  Bank  points  out,  in  Greece  alone  has  legislation  in  this  direction  had  an 
apparently  good  influence.  The  Valaoritis  Currency  Reform  of  1910  established  (1) 
the  division  of  the  home  exchanges  (with  notes  as  tokens),  from  the  foreign  exchanges 
(with  coined  gold,  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  liquid  securities  as  tokens) ; 
(2)  the  provision  of  a  fund  of  about  £5,000,000  sterling  (gold  and  other  liquid  securi- 
ties) to  meet  adverse  balance  of  trade;  and  (3)  the  fixing  of  the  exchange  by  law 
round  about  par.  Although  it  is  true  that  Greek  exchange  has  remained  at  a  premium 
of  1  per  cent  in  London  and  10  per  cent  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  other  diffi- 
culties, it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  has  had  a  genuinely  healthy  influence  on 
the  international  commerce  or  the  high  finance  of  that'  country.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Greek  colonists  in  London  and  Paris,  holding  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  finance,  represent  very  many  times  the  amount  of  that  adjustment  fund,  and 
in  a  relatively  so  small  a  turnover  their  activities  are  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
exchange  even  above  par.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  effective  trade  credit  of  Russia, 
despite  the  discount  of  67  per  cent  on  exchange  stands  higher  than  that  of  Greece 
with  her  1  per  cent  premium.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  apparently  legislation  can 
provide  a  mask,  which  may  conceal  very  unpleasant  things. 

British  finance  and  banking  stand  high  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  our  credit  has 
withstood  an  unparalleled  series  of  shocks.  It  is  claimed  that  our  paramount  position 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
our  credit  rests  on  our  industrial  development,  our  accumulated  wealth  and  our  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Our  gold  standard  is  by  no  means  the  ideal  system  that  it  is  so  gener- 
ally held  to  be.  The  right  that  it  bestows  on  the  holder  of  notes  to  exchange  them  for 
gold  is  a  constant  potential  incentive  to  panic,  and,  as  we  know,  led  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war  to  the  necessary  but  dangerous  expedient  of  enacting  a  moratorium.  The 
free  coinage  of  gold  has  proved  exceedingly  profitable  to  owners  of  gold  mines  and 
those  who  deal  in  bullion  or  the  coined  metal,  but  it  has  not  proved  a  general  benefit. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  because  the  production  of  gold  is  below  the  needs  of  commerce. 
However,  it  will  be  found  tltat  a  sudden  influx  of  gold  has  always  been  promptly 
followed  by  an  upward  leap  in  the  prices  of  necessities,  including  labour,  but  the 
latter  at  a  retarded  rate.  As  gold  has  accumulated  in  the  world  its  purchasing  power 
has  dropped  and  the  prices  of  commodities  have  gone  up.  It  is  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  instability  of  exchange  and  the  depreciation  of  trading  credit  in  times  both  of 
difficulty  and  of  buoyant  progress. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  June  23,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

June  20,  ss.  San  Jose,  550  drums. 

During  the  present  week  the  demand  for  haddock  and  hake  has  been  rather  active 
and  the  prices  still  prevail,  while  codfish  declined,  due  to  small  consumption.  Codfish 
is  quoted  at  8-15,  haddock  at  8-50,  and  hake  at  7  cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

June  16,  ss.  Chalmette,  800  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"    20,  ss.  San  Jose,  715  cases  from  Boston. 
"    20,  ss.  Saratoga,  420  cases  from  New  York. 
"    20,  ss.  Excelsior,  400  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

A  better  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  codfish  in  cases,  but  prices  remain 
unchanged.  Norwegian  cod  is  marketed  at  $16  per  case  and  that  from  United  States 
of  America  or  Canada  at  $12  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

A  very  light  demand  has  prevailed  for  bloaters,  but  the  price  of  $1.30  per  large 
box  continues. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

June  19,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  30  cases  from  New  York. 
"    20,  ss.  Saratoga,  118  cases  from  New  York. 

The  demand  for  Gouda  cheese  has  not  improved,  though  the  holders  of  this  com- 
modity are  disposing  of  the  stocks  and  sustain  their  price.  This  kind  of  cheese  sells 
at  42  cents  per  pound.  No  change  has  occurred  in  the  price  ruling  for  American 
cheese  and  it  continues  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation: — 

June  16,  ss.  Chalmette,  575  bags  from  New  Orleans. 

"    17,  ss.  H.  M.  Flagor,  400  barrels  from  Key  "West,  Fla. 

"    19,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  1,500  bags  from  New  York. 

"    19,  ss.  Atonas,  750  bags  from  New  Orleans. 

"    20,  ss.  San  Jose,  6,815  bags  and  700  barrels  from  Boston. 

"    20,  ss.  Saratoga,  300  bags  and  202  barrels  from  New  York. 

"    20,  ss.  H.  M.  Flagor,  400  barrels  from  Key  "West,  Fla. 

"    21,  ss.  Pastores,  1,000  bags  from  New  York. 

"    22,  ss.  H.  M.  Flagor,  400  barrels  from  Key  We^t. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  has  fallen  off  and,  for  this  reason,  holders  have  lowered 
their  prices,  and  quote  them  at  $6.75  per  barrel  and  at  4  cents  per  pound  for  those 
packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s,  J  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d  at  $4.76  per  £. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  letter  has  been  received,  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Fitzgerald  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Argentina.  After  describing  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  rapid  development  that  is  taking  place,  and  the  attractions  of  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  throughout  the  Spanish  countries  of  South  America  there  will  be 
great  opportunities,  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  provided  commer- 
cial travellers  who  thoroughly  understand  Spanish  are  sent  to  those  countries.  He 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  in  Canada.  Refer- 
ring to  German  activity  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says: — 
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"  She  sent  her  surplus  military  officers  into  the  armies  of  these  republics.  She 
sent  her  school-masters  into  South  American  schools  to  instil  as  far  as  possible  the 
greatness  of  Germany  and  its  methods.  She  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways  tried  not  only 
to  push  herself  in  but  to  elbow  out  all  others  and  thus  monopolize  much  of  the  trades 
of  the  grand  South  American  republics.  It  is  a  patent  fact  to-day  that  German 
prisoners  in  English  camps  and  interned  Germans  of  all  kinds  are  studying  night  and 
day  the  Spanish  language  with  a  view  to  go  to  the  Argentine  after  the  war.  They 
are  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  that  great  and  rich  country. 
The  county  councils  of  England  and  the  London  Educational  Department  have 
already  set  to  work  to  establish  Spanish  classes  in  the  London  schools  especially  to 
counteract  this  German  propaganda." 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  CUBA. 

The  following  notes  on  market  prices  in  Cuba  together  with  news  of  general 
interest  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  by  the  special  representative  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Government  in  Havana. 

MARKET  PRICES  IN  CUBA. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  hay  and  prices  are  fiim. 

Eggs  have  advanced  $2  per  case  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  supply  of  Codfish  is 
limited  and  prices  have  advanced  from  one  to  two  cents.  The  subjoined  schedule 
gives  the  latest  quotations  on  market  produce  in  Cuba  : — 

MARKET  PRICES  IN  CUBA. 


Hay   $34  00  to  $40  00  a  ton. 

Ov.ts   60    "         65  per  bushel  of  32  lbs. 

Potatoes..   "      6  25  ier  sick  of  180  lbs. 

Codfish   11    "  15  p-v  pcund. 

Haddock     11    "  10" 

Hake   07    "         CS  " 

Herring                                           ..  1  30  per  box. 

Flour.  .    .  .    .                                   .  7  00  to    $J  00  i  e    sa  k  of  200  lbs. 

Onions  •   3  00  "      3  50  re-  c  t 

Checsie    (Danish)..    ........  34    "         40  per  pi  u  i  . 

Butter          "   45    "  50  " 


These  pii?cs»  a:  e  CLP.  Havana. 

CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

On  J une  17  there  were  27  sugar  mills  still  grinding.  The  total  output  to  that  date 
being  2,775,448  tons,  as  against  2,271,274  tons  at  the  same  date  last  year.  Of  this 
season's  crop  1,994,051  tons  is  already  exported.  Europe  has  been  supplied  with 
514,666  tons,  Great  Britain  receiving  379,766  tons,  France  99,074  tons,  Spain  10,522 
tons,  and  other  European  countries  having  received  25,294  tons.  Last  year  the  total 
exportation  to  Europe  up  to  same  date  was  204,241  tons. 

The  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  commonly  known  as  the 
Ward  Line,  have  contracted  for  four  new  oil  burning  steamers  to  be  put  on  the  ser- 
vice between  New  York  and  Havana.  Two  of  these  steamers  will  have  a  displacement 
of  6,000  tons  and  will  carry  freight  only,  they  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  service  a1 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  other  two  will  have  a  displacement  of  12,000  tons  each,  and 
will  be  used  for  passenger  service;  they  will  be  capable  of  making  the  trip  between 
the  two  ports  in  24  hours  less  time  than  is  now  being  made  with  the  present  service. 
The  cost  of  these  two  boats  will  be  upwards  of  $2,000,000  each. 

During  the  last  ten  days  there  was  exported  from  the  port  of  Havana  tobacco  to 
the  value  of  $2,558,178,  and  liquor  to  the  value  of  $564,973.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  going  to  Europe.  The  shipment  of  pineapples  from  the  port  of  Havana  during  the 
last  ten  days  has  been  35,480,444  pounds,  valued  at  $588,207. 

4684—4* 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DEMAND  FOR  LUMBER  IN  FRANCE. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Journal.) 

France  does  not  import  large  quantities  of  timber.  During  1914  the  value  of 
imported  timber  was  £1,709,625,  an  average  of  3s.  10|-d.  per  head.  This  is  just  25 
pec  cent  of  the  amount  imported  by  Great  Britain. 

About  18  per  cent  of  the  area  of  France  is  under  forest,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  overcutting  and  maintain  the  produc- 
tion. The  average  quantity  of  timber  cut  per  annum  is  910,740,000  cubic  feet,  which 
added  to  the  imports,  shows  an  annual  consumption  per  head  of  27  cubic  feet,  about 
twice  that  of  Great  Britain. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  timber  is  used  for  railway  ties ;  beech  and  oak  are 
mostly  used  for  this  purpose,  their  average  life  being  about  twenty  years.  The 
annual  requirements  of  the  French  railways  are  some  6,000,000,  of  which  the 
majority — i.e.,  5,500,000 — are  produced  in  the  country. 

There  will  be  a  big  demand  for  timber  of  all  sorts  in  France  for  reconstruction 
nurposes  immediately  after  the  war.  as  although  stone,  brick  and  cement  are  pro- 
duced at  home,  they  will  not  be  obtainable  quickly  enough  for  the  immediate  require- 
ments. 

A  project  has  been  announced  by  Le  Bdtiment,  a  French  building  trades'  publi- 
cation, whereby  a  general  federation,  co-operating  with  the  Government,  is  to  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  importation  of  all  materials 
necessary  for  building  and  reconstruction  enterprises,  so  that  the  building-up  process 
in  France  may  be  facilitated  and  the  resumption  of  normal  economic  ljfe  hastened. 

The  project  recommends  that  the  Government  take  an  inventory  of  the  resources 
that  France  now  possesses  in  materials  of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  organization  may 
efficiently  and  quickly  supply  all  needed  materials.  Under  the  general  plan,  mate- 
rials for  the  reconstruction  of  the  French  railways  and  the  building  of  railways  in 
Morocco  will  be  needed;  also  for  rebuilding  homes  and  factories;  for  the  installation 
of  machines  and  modern  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  for  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture. 

PAMPHLET  ON  COMMERCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  American-Bussian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  announces  that  it 
is  issuing  a  pamphlet  entitled  Commercial  Russia,  prepared  by  a  well-qualified 
Bussian  economist.  The  pamphlet  presents  the  salient  features  of  the  present 
economic  and  financial  situation  in  Kussia,  and  emnhasizes  the  fact  that  Bussia 
needs  and  will  welcome  American  capital  to  develop  its  resources  and  its  industries. 

Bussia  is  just  entering  into  a  period  of  economic  expansion  very  similar  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  in  the  United  States  following  the  Civil 
War.  In  this  development  Bussia  will  require  foreign  capital  for  the  development 
of  its  transportation  system,  its  great  mining  and  metallic  industry,  and  its  immense 
timber  industry.  Commercial  Bussia  presents  an  interesting  survey  of  the  vital 
facts  connected  with  these  developments,  emphasizes  the  successful  methods  that 
were  used  by  Germans  in  the  development  of  Bussian  trade,  and  points  out  some  of 
the  opportunities  for  American  interests  in  connection  with  the  Bussian  market. 

Business  firms  desiring  to  obtain  copies  of  this  'pamphlet  should  write  to  the 
American-Bussian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  60  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  CUTLERY  AMD  FURMTl  1!K  [N  CHINA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Journal.) 

There  is  a  tremendous  shortage  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Far  East  of  both  hardware 
and  cutlery.  Previous  to  the  war  Germany  had  a  large  share  of  the  trade  in  these 
goods.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  Chinese  merchant  preferred  to  "  wait  and  see  " 
rather  than  replenish  his  stocks  at  a  higher  price,  with  the  result  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  cheap  hardware  and  cutlery  to  be  had. 

Large  orders  have  been  placed  in  England,  but  are  being  very  slowly  filled,  and 
we  understand  that  American  manufacturers  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  capture 
this  market. 

The  rattan  for  Hong  Kong  furniture  industry  comes  from  various  sources.  The 
best  is  that  from  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  but  supplies  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  also  handled.  Practically  all  the 
raw  material  comes  into  Hong  Kong  from  Singapore,  being  shipped  by  agents  at  the 
latter  place.  These  agents  distribute  samples  to  the  trade,  and  the  supply  is  sold  by 
auction.  Rattan  is  grown  in  southern  China,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  of  any  com- 
mercial value.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  price  of  both  raw  and  prepared 
rattan  in  Hong  Kong  has  increased  50  to  75  per  cent,  chiefly  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
tonnage. 

FRANCE  PURCHASING  RAILROAD  TIES,. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

The  French  Government  is  reported  to  be  quietly  buying  enormous  quantities  of 
railroad  ties  in  the  south  for  use  in  rebuilding  the  railroads  of  France  when  the  war 
is-  ended.  This  is  a  step  toward  a  reconstructed  nation  like  that  taken  by  the  same 
Government  in  holding  an  exposition  in  Paris  for  the  display  of  methods  of  rebuild- 
ing cities,  farms  and  roads  destroyed  by  shell  fire.  The  tie  purchases  thus  far  made 
are  said  to  total  half  a  million,  at  prices  ranging  from  31  to  55  cents  each. 

NEW  TRADE-MARK  AND  PATENT  LAW  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

By  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  received  the 
assent  of  the  Governor  General  on  April  15,  1916,  the  laws  of  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Union  relating  to  the  protection  of  patents,  designs,  trade-marks,  and  copy- 
rights are  repealed  and  replaced  by  a  uniform  law  for  the  whole  Union.  Provision 
is  made  for  continuing  the  validity  of  registrations  effected  under  the  old  provincial 
Acts.  Within  one  year  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  patentees  may  apply  for 
patents  under  the  Union  Act  without  affecting  rights  previously  acquired.  In  the 
case  of  trade-marks,  registration  secured  under  one  of  the  provincial  Acts  will  be 
regarded  as  valid  also  under  the  new  law,  and  a  second  registration  will  not  be  required 
in  order  to  receive  full  protection  under  the  new  law.  Summary  copyrights  will 
continue  to  be  valid  throughout  the  Union.  With  certain  slight  modifications  the 
British  Copyright  Act  is  adopted  in  its  entirety  as  the  law  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Fees  are  prescribed  for  patent  applications,  and  the  Governor  General  is  author- 
ized to  prepare  a  schedule  of  fees  for  other  purposes  and  to  make  the  necessary  regu- 
lations for  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Act.  The  different  sections  of  the  Act  relating 
to  patents,  designs,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights  are  regarded  as  independent,  and  the 
Governor  General  is  authorized  to  fix  by  proclamation  the  date  upon  which  each  is 
to  come  into  effect.  The  privileges  of  protection  for  patents  and  designs  are  not  to 
be  extended  to  the  citizens  of  countries  outside  of  the  Union  until  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  such  countries  grant  similar  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  lias  been  issued. 
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PAPER  AND  BOTTLES   IN  PORTUGAL. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Journal.) 

Portugal  manufactures  about  12,000  tons  of  paper  per  annum,  which  includes  all 
grades  of  wrapping,  printing  and  writing  paper.  Paper  is  imported  into  Portugal  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  1913,  the  last  normal  year  in  foreign  trade,  paper  of  the 
following  values  was  imported  :— 

Writing  paper   ^2  304 

News  paper   «  Si 

Lithographic  paper   c'SSl 

Photographic  paper  /   SrSk 

Painted  paper   aJ'aJi 

Paper  of  unspecified  qualities   47,431 

Imports  of  bottles  into  Portugal  in  1913  were  valued  at  £34,6'39,  in  1914  only 
£13,923,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  chief  source  of  supply  being  Germany. 
Spain  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  its  sales  in  this  market,  and  the  Portu- 
guese glass  factories  are  turning  out  much  larger  quantities  of  goods  than  before  the 
war.    The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  bottles  during  1911  and  1915:— 

1914.  1915. 

Countries. 


Germany  .  . 

France  

United  Kingdom 
Netherlands  .  . 

Denmark  

Spain  

Other  


Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£  s. 

d. 

Lbs. 

£    s.  d. 

1,794,227 

7,353  0 

0 

72,7-54 

589  0 

0 

8,775 

65     0  0 

32,515 

208  0 

0 

93,764 

651     0  0 

1,276 

7  4 

0 

890 

5  11 

0 

229 

2  17 

6 

218,850 

2,145     0  0 

903 

7  12 

0 

1,987 

11  10  0 

1.902,794 

8,173  4 

6 

323,376 

2,872  10  0 

SHORTAGE  OF   DRUGS   IN    NEW  ZEALAND. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

There  is  a  heavy  shortage  of  drugs  in  New  Zealand,  and  prices  have  mounted 
accordingly,  until  some  drugs  sell  at  an  advance  of  more  than  1,000  per  cent.  The 
imports  of  drugs  and  chemicals  into  New  Zealand  for  1914  amounted  to  $3,109,942, 
against  $2,153,981  for  1913,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  $107,340  and 
$100,011  respectively.  The  demand  for  drugs  is  greater  than  ever  before,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  invalided  soldiers  returning  to  be  treated  at  home,  and  it  would 
seem  that  here  was  a  splendid  opening  for  American  manufacturers  of  these  lines. 
The  duty  on  drugs  is  varied  from  free  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  possessions  and  10  per  cent  additional  for  all  other  countries,  with  a 
war  tax  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imports. 


MARKET   FOR  BUILDING  TIMBER  IN  NETHERLANDS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

At  a  meeting  in  Amsterdam  of  an  association  of  employers  and  workmen  in  the 
building  industry,  gloomy  reports  were  made  regarding  the  supply  of  timber  for 
building  purposes.  Holland  has  more  woodlands  than  most  foreigners  suppose,  but 
they  are  far  from  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country  for  building  timber, 
and  without  imports  from  other  countries  few  houses  could  be  built  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  association  of  builders  the  situation  is  serious.  Timber  is 
now  imported  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  quantity  obtainable  is 
small,  and  most  of  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Continued  supplies  from  Germany  can 
not  be  relied  upon,  the  association  believes,  as  the  German  Government  has  need  of 
the  surplus  timber  and  will  pay  a  higher  price  than  this  country  has  paid. 
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The  building  association  gives  warning  that  unless  relief  measures  are  taken 
the  supply  of  wood  most  needed  for  construction  work  will  be  exhausted  within  a 
few  months  and  great  stagnation  and  unemployment  in  the  building  trades  may  be 
expected.    Already  several  woodworking  factories  have  ceased  operations. 

This  situation  suggests  that  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  building 
materials  might  profitably  give  renewed  and  special  attention  to  the  Dutch  market, 
with  a  view  to  both  the  presenl  and  the  future 

OPENING  OF  THE  PORT  OF  PUKOW,  CHINA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Pukow,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtze  opposite  Nanking,  was  included  in  the 
harbour  limits  of  the  latter  city  on  July  1  last.  This  measure  must  eventually  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  trade  of  Nanking,  and  is  already  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt.  Results,  however,  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  anticipations,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  railway  transport  companies. 

The  controlling  interest  in  these  companies  is  held  by  the  railway  directors  and 
other  influential  men,  and  they  practically  monopolize  the  carriage  of  goods  on  the 
railways,  and  make  every  effort  to  discourage  merchants  from  direct  dealings  with  the 
steamer  companies.  They  obtain  from  the  railway  a  rebate  of  about  30  per  cent  on 
the  published  railway  tariff,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  offer  small  rebates  to  exporters, 
while  at  the  same  time  themselves  making  large  profits. 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  river  steamers,  the  goods  tariff  on  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  railway  is  very  low — considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  shipping  companies. 
It  is  not  worth  .the  while  of  the  latter  to  reduce  their  rates,  as  they  fill  their  steamers 
at  the  ports  higher  up  the  river.  While  Pukow  remained  unopened,  it  was  cheaper 
for  goods  arriving  by  rail  from  the  north  to  proceed  to  Shanghai  over  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  railway,  but  since  it  has  been  possible  to  load  steamers  at  Pukow,  the 
decreased  cost  of  handling  and  transhipping  should  more  than  counterbalance  the 
lower  railway  rates. 

The  transport  companies,  however,  who  foresaw  the  loss  of  their  rebate  from  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  railway,  refused  to  forward  goods  by  steamer  unless  the  shipping 
companies  offered  an  equal  rebate.  This  proposal  not  being  entertained,  the  transport 
companies  continued  to  forward  goods  only  by  the  Shanghai-Nanking  railway  which, 
though  working  to  its  full  capacity,  was  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  cereals  and  other  produce  coming  down  from  northern  Anhui  and  Kiangsu. 
The  result  was  that  not  only  the  godowns  and  wharves  at  Pukow,  but  also  the  stations 
for  miles  up  the  line  were  choked!  with  merchandise  of  which  there  was  no  means  of 
disposing.  It  is  claimed  that  the  transport  companies  have  since  abated  their  claims, 
and  that  steamers  are  now  beginning  to  call  more  regularly  at  Pukow. 

RUSSIA  PLANS  RAILROAD  EXTENSIONS. 

(Exporter's  Review.) 

The  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  received  information  to  the 
effect  that  a  conference  of  the  Russian  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Commerce, 
Finance  of  War,  was  recently  held  in  Petrograd  at  the  invitation  of  the  Assistant' 
Minister  of  Means  of  Communication  to  consider  the  problems  of  railroad  construc- 
tion in  Russia  after  the  war.  At  the  conference,  a  report  was  presented  by  a  prom- 
inent Russian  engineer  which  pointed  out  that  Russia  must  plan  for  a  system  of  rail- 
roads to  link  together  all  localities  possessing  potential  natural  wealth  and  that  these 
railroads  opening  up  such  sections  should  be  connected  with  trunk  line  roads  in  con- 
nection with  emigrations  to  Siberia  and  Middle  Asia.  The  conference  decided  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  construct  about  2,5,000  miles  of  railroad  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  plans  should  be  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  these  lines  during  the  next 
five  years.  The  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  development  in  Russia,  and  it  believes  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
American  financiers  and  American  construction  companies  to  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  railroad  construction  in  Russia,  following  the  termination  of  the  war. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  June  29,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. .  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood    

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

Goderich,  W.  C,  Flour  Mills,  Co.  Ltd 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  '  

Prescott    

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B   ... 

Halifax,  N.S  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,714,212 
895,895 
1,331,743 
1,208,680 
965,141 
1,595,364 
1,556,940 
549,112 
404,512 

2,940,529 
160,415 
1,537,823 


14,860,366 


213,-165 
904,839 
512,294 


1,630,598 


430,818 

142,854 
358,431 
1,279,173 
845,285 


503,649 
216,290 


497,248 


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantjty  in  store. 


1,009,547 
689,193 
396,783 
452,419 
59,355 


6,881,075 
23,372,039 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


447,969 
366,229 
368,706 
101,191 
342,078 
565,815 
528,727 
327,453 
225,328 

627,460 
42,431 
345,083 


4,288,470 


71,709 
223,780 
39,628 


335,117 


880,076 
2,120 
227,161 
1,222,727 


157,861 


1,046,299 


675,837 
1,599,894 
603,128 
136,355 


6,551,458 


11,175,045 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

91,377 
25,209 
47,759 
20,890 
17,346 
49,295 
55,625 
41,528 
32,957 

118,879 
8,761 
46,158 


555,784 


3,860 
16,233 
9,933 

30.026 


137,934 
73,481 


188,724 
11,146 

12^519 
3,341 


427,145 
1,012,955 


Fls 


Bushels. 


202,048 
253,097 


269,260 
137,350 

"  28,734 


191,236 
181,240 
142,386 


1,405,351 


45,559 
15,579 

61,138 


21,093 


,000 


15,991 


44,000 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

2,253,558 
1,489,381 
2,001,305 
1,330,761 
1,593,825 
2,347,824 
2,141,292 
946,827 
662,797 

3,878,104 
392,847 
2,071,450 


21,109,971 


89,084 


1,555,573 


289,034 
1,190.411 
577,434 

2,056,879 


430,848 

1,022,930 
360,551 
1,644,268 
2,162,586 

661,510 
216,290 


1,551,547 


1,890,099 
2,300,233 
1,043,911 
601,293 
62,696 


13,948,762 


37,115,612 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  29,  1916. 


Grades. 

lermmals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushpls. 

13,598 
4,092,134 
722,930 
930,330 
403,695 
106,808 

33,483 
578,091 

Totals. 

Wheat - 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

27,423 
6,402,881 
3,246,835 
1,793,865 
1,502,822 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

41,021 
11,364,038 
4,305.949 
2,920,609 
1,970,941 
125.479 
36,436 
2,607,566 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

869,023 
336,184 
196,408 
64,424 
18,671 
2,953 
142,935 

No.  6  „   

Other  

1,886,540 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats— 

No.  1  C.W  

14,860,366 

1,630,598 

6,881,075 

23,372,039 

71,714 
2,021,406 
1,187,822 
207,852 

76 

140,344 
59,624 
56,437 
7,824 
27,418 
43,394 

28,044 
3,652,704 
1.238,743 
595,368 
128,556 
264,838 
643,205 

99,834 
5,814,454 
2,486,189 
859,657 
136.380 
292,256 
1,486,275 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  m   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  h   

Other  

799,676 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

4,288,470 

335,117 

6,551,458 

11,175,045 

627,349 
238,567 
30.548 
77,344 
39,147 

No.  3  C.W   

304,441 
150,094 
12,538 
49,564 
39, 147 

23,215 
5,470 
1,341 

299,693 
83,003 
16,669 
27,780 

No.  4  „   

Feed  

Rejected   

Other  

Totals  

r  lax — 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

No.  2  C.W  

555,784 

30,026 

427,145 

1,012,955 

1,265,202 
112,736 
9,124 

51.295 
6,669 
665 
171 
2,338 

37,084 
44,000 

1,353,581 
163,405 
9,789 
171 
28,627 

1,555,573 

No.  3  C.W  

8,000 

Other  

18,289 

Totals,  Flax  

1,405,351 

CI,  138 

89,084 

21,109,971 

2,056,879 

13,948,762 

37,115,612 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  June  29,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

June  29,  1916. 
July  2,  1915. 

Bushels. 

14,860,366 
1,630,598 
6,881,075 

Bushels. 

6,249,605 
426,281 
7,067,687 

Bushels. 

21,109,971 
2,056,879 
13,948,762 

23,372,039 

13,743,573 

37,115,612 

2,399,718 
164,066 
1,374,777 

2,355,147 
245,337 
2,081,723 

4,754,865 
409,403 
3,456,500 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

July  2,  1914. 

3,938,561 

4,6S2,207 

8.620,768 

3,599,772 
5,363,615 

4,578,411 
5,006,561 

8, 178, 18  J 
10,370,176 

Totals  

8,963,387 

9,584,972 

18,548,359 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

755.  Leather  for  bridles. — A  Russian  leather  agent  can  place  contract  for  high 
class  bridle  leather  of  the  same  quality  and  corresponding  colours  as  samples  which 
may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Quotations  net 
cash  f.o.b.  New  York  with  five  per  cent  added  for  agent's  commission.  Counter 
samples  desired. 

756.  Lumber. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Yokohama  wishes  to  get  into  communication 
with  lumber  dealers  in  Canada  who  would  consider  the  question  of  conducting  trade 
with  Japan. 

757.  Nickel  and  cobalt. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers 
of  refined  metallic  nickel  and  cobalt  who  can  fill  orders  for  export. 

758.  Apple  pulp. — An  English  firm  makes  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing 
from  Canada  apple  pulp  with  a  high  degree  of  acidity  for  use  as  an  adulterant  in 
jam-making. 

759.  Asbestos  spinning  fibre. — A  Leeds  firm  of  asbestos  manufacturers  using  40 
to  50  tons  of  asbestos  fibre  per  month  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

760.  *Wood  pulp  boards. — A  Leeds  firm  of  manufacturers,  able  to  place  orders  for 
100  tons  of  wood  pulp  boards  (20"  x  34|",  about  410  to  a  cwt.)  wishes  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  1917  business. 

761.  Deal  and  batten  ends. — A  firm  of  Leeds  manufacturers  is  interested  in 
hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  deal  and  batten  ends. 

762.  Wire  nails. — A  Leeds  firm  inquires  for  wire  nails  \\"  x  13g  and  \\"  x  15g. 
Their  annual  requirements  may  run  to  20  tons. 

763.  ^Cardboard. — A  Leeds  firm  of  manufacturers  who  use  50  tons  of  cardboard 
annually,  wish  to  correspond  with  Canadian  producers.  Samples  of  the  board  required 
may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

764.  Apples. — A  Perth  wholesaler  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of 
barrel  apples. 

765.  Spectacles. — An  English  firm  of  spectacle  importers  desires  to  receive  samples 
and  prices  of  spectacles  manufactured  in  Canada. 

766.  Wrought  iron  pipe,  etc. — A  Leeds  firm  makes  inquiry  for  Canadian 
c  x  porters  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  fittings. 
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767.  Copper  and  brass  tubes. — A  Yorkshire  firm  is  interested  in  corresponding 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  S.D.  copper  tubes  and  S.D.  and  braized  brass  tubes. 

768.  *  Press-spahn, — A  Leeds  firm  inquires  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  from 
Canada  supplies  of  press-spahn,  a  pressed  paper  used  for  electrical  insulating,  which 
was  formerly  obtained  from  Germany.  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

769.  Leatheroid,  etc. — A  Leeds  firm  of  dynamo  and  motor  manufacturers  makes 
inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  Canada  leatheroid  and  fibre  for  insula- 
tion purposes  on  electrical  machinery.  Their  supplies  are  now  coming  from  the 
United  States.    They  are  also  interested  in  copper  commutator  segments. 

770.  Trade  with  Hong  Kong. — A  firm  in  Hong  Kong  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  steel  plates,  angles,  bars,  structural 
steel;  pipes  and  chains,  lead,  pig,  pipe  and  sheet;  general  hardware,  engineers'  tools, 
etc. 

771.  Barytes. — An  English  firm  states  they  are  open  to  obtain  an  agency  for  some 
good  shippers  of  barytes  from.  Canada. 

772.  Wrapping  paper. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  wholesale  fruit  merchants  wants 
large  quantities  of  apple  wrapping  paper,  size  10  x  10,  in  reams  of  about  2,880  sheets ; 
weight  per  ream  about  7  or  8  lbs.    Prices  c.i.f.  Auckland. 

773.  Straw  paper. — A  manufacturers'  sales  agent  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  straw  paper,  sample  of  which  may 
he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

774.  Dolls,  etc. — An  important  firm  in  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  is  desirous  of  being  put 
into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dolls  and  other  toys. 

775.  Woollen  yarns. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  all  wool 
yarns  6's  to  24's ;  also  wool  mixed  with  cotton. 

776.  Wool  and  woollen  yarns. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  wool  and  woollen  yarns,  botany  yarns,  carded  wool  yarns  from 
6's  to  24's.  Warps  and  wefts,  white  and  colours,  mixtures  and  dyed.  Llama  yarns — 
mixtures  wool  and  cotton.    Prices  delivered. 

777.  Scrap  metals. — A  Glasgow  importing  firm  is  prepared  to  receive  quotations 
for  hard  spelter,  zinc  ashes,  flue  slimmings,  scrap  brass,  copper  and  zinc. 

778.  Barytes,  zinc  oxide,  white  lead  lithopone,  bronze  powder,  aluminium 
powder,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  purchase  above. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  1,5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, "Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Alexandrovskaya  Plos- 
chad  9,  Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  "Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 

Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  _  _ _         .    '     .  7. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-       Son*u™'  GAr^heei^°:  4'  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid.  British  Consul. 


Indi 


i:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Intelligence. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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INDIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Melbourne,  May  30,  1916. 

INDIAN  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  India  has  been  for  centuries  one  of  the  world's  commercial  prizes. 
The  total  volume  of  Indian  foreign  trade  in  1913-14  (the  latest  normal  year)  was 
£327,000,000.  Indian  trade  has  always  presented  an  important  balance  of  exports  over 
imports.  During  the  past  three  years  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  by 
£15,600,000  annually. 

Factors  underlying  the  importance  of  Indian  trade  are  the  great  natural  produc- 
tivity of  the  country  and  the  immense  population. 

The  chief  wealth  lies  in  the  field  crops;  lesser  sources  of  wealth  are  the  mines, 
forests,  fisheries  and  factories. 

The  chief  industry  of  India  is  agriculture.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
million  people,  72  per  cent  of  the  population,  are  directly  supported  by  agriculture. 
A  rich  soil,  intensively  cultivated,  a  climate  which  over  large  areas  of  the  country 
makes  possible  two  crops  each  year  and  the  wide  application  of  irrigation,  combine  to 
make  India  one  of  the  greatest  crop-producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  area  and 
estimated  yield  of  the  chief  field  crops  in  1915  are  given  below : — 

CHIEF  CROPS  OF  INDIA,  1915. 

Crop.  Acres.  Yield. 

Rice   76,181,000  27,964,000  tons. 

Wheat  ,  32,230,000  10,269,000  " 

Cotton   24,634,000  5,233,000  bales. 

Rape  and  mustard   6,524,000  1,208,000  tons. 

Sesamum   5,463,000  578,000  " 

Jute   3,359,000  10,444,000  bales. 

Flaxseed   3,329,000  395,000  tons. 

Sugar  cane                                                          ..  2,315,000  2,367,000  " 

Peanuts   1,995,000  929,000  " 

Tea                                                                                  623,000  313,000,000  lbs. 

Indigo                                                                              131,700  25,000  cwt. 

Total  area  under  crop   156,784,700 


The  yield  per  acre,  ten  to  eleven  bushels  for  wheat,  is  small.  Governmental  agri- 
cultural departments  are  active  in  developing  experimental  farms,  spreading  agricul- 
tural education  with  a  view  to  improving  the  yield  of  the  various  crops.  European 
experts  who  have  made  a  long  study  of  the  problem  are  confident  that  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  and  the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge  the  total  value  of  the 
annual  crops  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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The  mineral  production  of  India  for  1914,  a  normal  year,  is  shown  herewith 

Coal   £3,907,380 

Gold   2,338,355 

Petroleum   958,565 

Manganese   877,264 

Salt  *   483.289 

Mica   237,310 

Saltpetre   272,462 

Lead   202,330 

Tungsten   178,543 

Total   £9,455,498 


MINERALS,  FORESTS  AND  FISHERIES. 

An  iron  and  steel  industry  producing  over  100,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  annually 
from  Indian  ore  must  be  added  to  the  above  total.  The  production  of  minerals  is  yet 
far  from  the  maximum.   New  fields  of  great  promise  remain  to  be  opened  up. 

The  forests  of  India  produce  over  300,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  annually, 
equivalent  to  3,330,000  cords. 

The  fisheries,  of  which  the  sea  fisheries  are  comparatively  undeveloped,  support 
over  1,500,000  people. 


MANUFACTURING  ENTERPRISES. 


There  is  amongst  the  leaders  of  Indian  political  thought  a  strong  and  growing 
desire  to  develop  in  India  the  manufacturing  enterprises  for  which  many  of  the  raw 
materials  produced  in  the  country  are  adapted.  The  success  of  cotton  and  jute  manu- 
facturing in  particular  has  encouraged  this  national  ideal. 

Indian  manufactures  are  already  successful  and  important  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth.  The  most  important  is  the  cotton  industry,  located  chiefly  in  Bombay.  The 
264  cotton  mills  of  India  employ  260,847  persons,  contain  104,000  looms  and  6,635,000 
spindles,  and  turned  out  in  1914  683,000,000  pounds  of  yarn  and  274,000,000  pounds  of 
woven  goods.  Each  year  the  mills  of  India  supply  a  larger  proportion  of  the  needs  of 
the  population  and  already  they  have  made  permanent  entry  in  the  African  and  Asiatic 
import  markets. 

The  jute  mills  of  Calcutta  constitute  the  next  important  group  of  Indian  factories. 
Sixty -four  mills  in  1914  employed  216,000  persons,  contained  36,000  looms  and  744,000 
spindles  and  produced  269,000,000  gunnies,  having  a  total  value  of  $94,000,000. 

The  cotton  and  jute  industries  are  growing  rapidly.  The  other  organized  indus- 
tries— paper,  produced  in  nine  mills  to  the  value  of  $2,500,000  annually;  wool  pro- 
duced in  seven  mills  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000  annually ;  iron  and  steel  manufactured 
in  two  mills  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000  annually  are  not  yet  making  rapid  progress. 

There  must  be  added  to  the  above  organized  factory  enterprises  the  great  wealth 
created  by  Indian  hand  workers,  chiefly  in  textiles,  but  also  in  metals.  Twice  as  much 
cotton  is  woven  on  hand  looms  in  India  each  year  as  is  produced  on  frame  looms.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  India  is  consumed  in  the  country. 
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COUNTRIES  PURCHASING  INDIAN  GOODS. 

The  chief  purchasers  of  Indian  goods  exported  were  in  1913-14: — 


United  Kingdom   £38,236,780 

Germany   17,570,514 

Japan   15,115,884 

United  States   14.518.S94 

France   11,788,462 

Belgium  . .   .  .  8,043,230 

Austria-Hungary  .  .  6,649,886 

Ceylon   5,865,696 

Italy   5,223,411 

Hong  Kong   5,1 02,0 06 

Strait  Settlement.  .     4/3>67,46i2 

'China   3,8  01, 2  W 

Holland   2, 9141,792 

Australia   2,728,533 

Argentina   '2,0'9'0,3i0'2 

Spain                                                                                         .  .  .  1,485,420 

Egypt   1,460,299 

Java   I,'2f8>5,<303 

Canada   932,016 


An  important  feature  of  Indian  trade  is  the  small  annual  value  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. In  spite  of  being  doubled  since  1906  the  total  trade  of  the  country  had  only 
reached  $4  per  head  in  1914.  The  imports  amount  annually  to  only  $1.80  per  capita. 
This  low  average  profoundly  affects  the  class  of  imports.  Excepting  the  supplies  for 
the  various  public  works  and  industries,  and  the  needs  of  the  European  population  of 
approximately  100,000  the  volume  of  trade  is  restricted  to  those  articles,  chiefly  neces- 
sities of  clothing,  within  reach  of  the  limited  purchasing  power  of  the  Indian. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ENTERPRISES  INCREASE  IMPORTS. 

Development  projects  and  public  service  corporations,  with  the  subsidiary  engi- 
neering enterprises  dependent  upon  them  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  import  trade 
of  India,  as  has  also  the  building  up  of  the  cotton,  jute  and  mining  industries.  The 
33,500  miles  of  railway,  the  45,000  miles  of  telegraph  line,  the  yearly  expenditure  of 
$160,000,000  on  construction  of  irrigation  works,  the  $35,000,000  annual  programme 
of  roads  and  bridges,  in  addition  to  the  schemes  of  river  and  harbour  improvements 
under  way,  have  added  greatly  to  the  imports  of  machinery.  There  still  remain  uncom- 
pleted great  railway  and  irrigation  projects  in  India  which  will  necessitate  a  large, 
constant  expenditure  for  imported  supplies  and  will  increase  the  permanent  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  country.  The  requirements  of  the  railways,  public  service  cor- 
porations and  government  departments  have  been  filled  chiefly  in  England.  The  policy 
Jias  been  practically  to  confine  purchase  to  British  goods.  Variations  from  this  practice 
have  greatly  increased  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  purchases  from  stocks  in 
India,  preferably  from  manufacturers  in  India,  are  now  made  wherever  possible. 

Eailways  and  private  companies  had  established  large  foundries  and  machine 
shops  even  while  preference  was  being  given  to  British  goods  by  all  important  pur- 
chasers. The  Indian  workmen  trained  in  these  shops,  some  of  whom  under  one  organ- 
ization group  over  12,000  Indian  employees,  can  now  on  nearly  all  machine  work  render 
foreign  competition  impossible.  The  giving  of  a  preference  to  articles  of  Indian  manu- 
facture may  be  expected  to  lead  the  proprietors  of  large  private  engineering  works  to 
lay  down  plants  to  produce  classes  of  machinery  and  equipment  hitherto  imported. 
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IMPORTANT  IMPORTS. 

The  important  classes  of  goods  entering  into  the  Indian  import  trade  are  shown 
in  the  following  statement  for  1913-14: — 


Tarn  and  textile  fabrics   £50,360,043 

Metals,  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures   10,663,249 

Sugar   9,971,251 

Machinery,  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  .   ..  6,689,794 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements   5,508,397 

Instruments   4,291,140 

Metals  other  than  iron  or  steel..   I,'010,8i01 

Oils  ,.  ..  2,934,611 

Glassware  and  earthenware   1,728,667 

Apparel   1,669,389 

Provisions  .  .   1,649,087 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medicines   1,605,699 

Paper  and  stationery   1,524,982 

Dyes  and  colours   1,510,933 

Liquors   1,251,642 

Textile  materials,  raw   1,204,510 

Spices   1,154,875 

Fruits,  vegetables   753,583 

Coal,  coke   710,920 

Wood  and  timber   515,590 

WHERE   SUPPLIES   COME  FROM. 

The  chief  countries  sharing  in  the  import  trade  are : — 

United  Kingdom   £78,3i8i8,149 

Germany   8,443,862 

Java   7,1)6>3,5<8'6 

United  States   3,ll93,57$i 

Japan   3,18>6,7'8'2 

Austria-Hungary.   2,86:0,279 

Belgium.  .  .   2.838,5'42 

Straits  Settlements  .   ..  2,281, 7'52 

France   il,794,4'06 

Mauritius   I,6i84,'676 

Italy   1,'463;610 

China   1,13<6,8'94 

Holland   1,03  5,4  21 

Australia   16111,023 

Canada                                                                                   ..   ..  5f93'2 


Germany  before  the  war  purchased  10*.  3  per  cent  of  Indian  exports  and  supplied 
6-9  per  cent  of  Indian  exports.  The  chief  exports  to  Germany  were  grain,  raw 
cotton,  raw  jute,  seeds,  hides  and  skins.  The  chief  imports  from  Germany  were 
metals,  hardware,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  glass  and  glassware,  dyes  and 
machinery. 

The  total  trade  of  India  wth  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium  amounted, 

to  $230,000,000  annually  before  the  war.  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1915, 
trade  with  these  three  countries  declined  by  58  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and  the  United  States  declined  as  follows : 

Decline  per  cent. 
Indian  Exports  to       Imports  from 

United  Kingdom   1  21 

Japan   31  7 

United  States   20  2 


DECREASE  SINCE  WAR  BEGAN. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  imports  of  India  in  1914-15  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  was  25  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  not  being  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  elimination  of  the  trade  of  enemy  countries,  only  slightly  improved 
its  comparative  position.  The  great  proportionate  gain  went  to  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  the  total  exports  to  India  of  which  countries  declined  only  2  and  7  per 
cent  respectively  in  a  year  when  Indian  import  trade  declined  by  one-quarter. 
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GREAT   ACTIVITY   OF  JAPANESE. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  worked  for  this  trade.  Japan  has  worked  the 
hardest,  having  no  highly  developed  machinery  industry,  and  no  great  petroleum 
exports  to  give  her  such  a  lift  as  is  the  case  with  the  United  States.  The"  Japanese 
on  the  other  hand  have  the  advantage  of  a  mercantile  fleet  which,  for  some  reason 
foregoing  the  opportunity  to  collect  very  high  freights  on  Japanese  goods  has  carried 
Japanese  products  to  India  at  rates  not  greatly  in  excess  of  those  ruling  before  the 
war.  An  instance  of  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Japanese  trade  from  the  close 
co-ordination  of  the  national  manufacturing  and  shipping  interests  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  liners  carry  the  raw  cotton  from  Bombay  to  Japanese  mills 
and  the  manufactured  article  back  to  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  for  lower  rates 
than  either  raw  or  manufactured  cotton  is  carried  for  Indian  shippers  from  Bombay 
to  Chinese  ports.  The  growth  of  Japanese  trade  is  a  tribute  both  to  selling  and 
manu fa c t u r i ng  enterprise. 

Over  three  hundred  Japanese  salesmen,  commercial  scouts  and  buyers  of  raw 
materials  in  India  are  studying  Indian  requirements,  sending  back  samples  of  the 
goods  formerly  obtained  from  Europe,  securing  the  information  with  which  their 
home  manufacturing  and  shipping  interests  together  are  laying  the  Japanese  pro- 
duct down  at  Indian  ports  in  monthly  increasing  quantities  at  prices  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  competitors  either  now  or  heretofore.  In  the  bazaar  trade  of  India 
price  and  attractive  appearance  are  the  chief  factors  and  in  these  respects  the 
Japanese  product  excels.  Many  important  and  long  established  European  importing 
houses  in  Indian  ports  now  represent  Japanese  manufacturing,  exporting  and 
shipping  firms.  A  few  Japanese  companies  have,  when  the  trade  has  given  sufficiently 
valuable  returns  established  branch  offices  in  India. 

The  growth  of  Japanese  exports  to  India  for  the  years  1910-11  to  1914-15,  as 
shown  below,  is  striking: — 


EXPORTS 

TO  INDIA  FROM 

JAPAN. 

Value 

Value 

Value 

1910-11. 

19,14-15. 

1913-14. 

$  3;9 7'5.,i0.0>0 

$  '3,12*8,00*0' 

$  4^8  28,000 

■6'8'0,0'0'0 

>2, 3  02,00*0 

1,302,000 

Cotton  hosiery  

2,306,<00'0 

2,218,000 

2,779,0>00 

1,4137  ,000' 

1,2'69,00'0 

1,370,'0'0'0 

12;0'00' 

96>0('0'0'0 

'5819,000 

318,'00'0 

■544,,  0100 

416,0*0*0 

4.24,'00'0 

>65i5,000 

527.0W 

137,000 

40*8  ,'00*0 

4  64,0-00 

313,0'00 

3fi4/00'0 

50'6;0<0'0 

6'8,0'0'0 

,292JO'00 

35,00'O 

S'3,0'0'0 

229,000 

418,0'0'0 

312,000 

216,'00'0 

342,O0'0 

1 03,00<0 

1<6>6,0*00 

204,00'0 

'10  9,  '000 

137,000 

211,0'00 

133;0'0'0 

130,000 

2'2<5,0'0'0 

3'2,'0'O0 

103,000 

37,'0'00 

86,0'00 

1'02,0'00 

171,'000 

118,0100 

S'6',0'0'0 

119,0'0'0 

4,0'0'0 

85 ,000 

57,0'00 

19,0'00 

76,000 

51,00>0 

6l8,i000 

74,'00'0 

102,00'0 

7  5, '000 

8,000 

•6*9, 0*0*0 

10,000 

•6<0,'0'00' 

53,0'00 

'6*0,00*0 

1,0  O'O 

3,000 

'55*0.0*0 

•55,00*0 

'5*00,000 

945,0<0'0 

1,05'6,00'0 

Total  

$11, ,23  9, 0*00' 

$14,8"0-6,-000 

$15,9i34,0'0'0 

The  total  imnorts  from  Japan  in  1894-95  were  $6,570,000.  The  rate  of  increase 
during  1915-16  appears  more  rapid  than  ever  before. 
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The  stocks  of  European  goods  on  hand  in  the  Indian  market  for  some  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  factories  and 
completing  of  arrangements  to  carry  new  goods  into  the  Indian  market  prevented 
the  Japanese  from  making  such  headway  in  India  in  1914-15,  as  they  show  every 
promise  of  accomplishing  in  1915-16.  Many  new  lines  have  been  introduced  in  India, 
amongst  which  are  beer,  motor-car  tires,  linens,  rubber  goods,  finer  grades  of  piece- 
goods,  woodenware  and  railway  sleepers.  The  Japanese  are  studying  the  Indian 
market  more  carefully  than  any  other  nation.  New  Japanese  articles  are  introduced 
by  strong  British  trading  houses  and  are  backed  by  a  skilful  and  extensive  advertising 
campaign. 

A  summary  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  India  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  classes  of  trade  in  which  Canada  might  compete. 

IMPORTS  TO  INDIA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES.,  1913-14. 


Articles.  Value. 

Oils   £  1,540,161419 

Metals   3>0'2,167 

Hardware,  excluding  cutlery  and  electroplated  ware   25i4,817 

Cotton  raw,  manufactured   18 2,0 9 5 

Machinery  and  millwork   168,108 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles  and  parts   154,'6I6'9 

Instruments,  apparatus  appliances   9'6,7>68 

Liquors   41,2<59 

Provisions  and  oilmans  stores   32,6i69 

Clocks  and  watches   3*2 , 61-3) 

Drugs,  medicines   30,970 

Stationery  excluding  paper   19,388 

Gums  and  resins   18,8'6>8 

Toilet  articles   16,1471 

Toys,  games  and  sports   15,011 

Paints  and  painters'  materials   13,9i81 

Building  and  engineering  materials  other  than  iron,  steel  or  wood.  12,771 

Furniture  and  cabinetware                                                         .  .  .  11,>818 

Glass  and  glassware   11,6'02 

Soap   11,3>90 

Paraffin  wax   11,377 

Cutlery   11,316*4 

Paper  and  pasteboard  •  9,393 

Belting  for  machinery.   8,7215 

Printing  and  lithographing  machinery  and  materials   8,3-42 

Precious  stones   7,500' 

Oilcloth  and  floorcloth   7,399 

Haberdashery  and  millinery   6,642 

Arms,  ammunition  and  military  stores   6^516' 

Carriages,  carts  and  parts   '6il57 

Books  and  printed  matter   6v02«8' 

Leather   4  7.3.3, 

Boots  and  shoes   4,'&83 

Apparel  .   3] 25 5' 

Ships  and  parts   3,073 

Tallow  and  stearine   i2,43'6' 

'Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock   ,2^2:91 

Spices   11987 

Chemicals   1,'862 

Rubber  manufactures   l',  2(6.8 

Sugar  "  ...  .  .     .  V.        .  .  I,'l2'8 


Total  (including  small  quantities  unspecified  articles)   £  3,19'3,'57!9 


The  total  imports  credited  to  Canada  were  for  1913-14,  $30,000;  this  total  was 
increased  to  $151,000  in  1914-15  by  a  cargo  of  creosoted  sleepers.  Many  imports  from 
Canada,  such  as  motor  cars,  rifles,  fencing,  provisions,  and  typewriters  are  shipped  to 
India  from  United  States  or  United  Kingdom  ports  and  are  not  credited  to  Canada. 
Direct  Canadian  exports  to  India  up  to  the  present  have  consisted  chiefly  of  canned 
salmon  and  cheese.  The  market  for  these  commodities  is  restricted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  European  population. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  both  from  1912-13  and  from  the 
record  year  1911-12,  when  exports  from  the  United  States  to  India  reached  £3,527,290. 
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A  further  decrease  in  aggregate 

of  exports 

occurred  in  1914-15,  though  Americans 

profited  by  peace  to  improve  their  exports  as 

compared 

with  those  of  other  countries. 

The  general  statement  of  American  exports  to  India  for  1914-15 

as  compared  with 

1913-14  is  :— 

Articles. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

  $ 

7,701,'00O> 

$  8,23'5,O0'0' 

1,34<9,0'0'0 

1   .C  QiQ   A  fi'fi. 

l,byia,UUU' 

Machinery  and  millwork.  .  , 

84  0,00'O 

864,00  0 

8'6'5,"0'00' 

<8i6'3 ,0-0  0 

1,334,'OW 

SO^.O  O'O 

79,000 

6'2,00'0 

3,79<9,0>0  0 

3,07(2,000 

$15,-600,00,0 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  METALS. 

The  metal  importations  dropped  in  1914-15  to  647,000  tons  from  the  1,078,000 

tons  of  1913-14.    Iron  and  steel  amounted  in 

1914-15  to  609,000  tons.    The  composi- 

tion  and  source  of  this  quantity 

are  given  herewith: — 

United 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

[Belgium. 

States.  Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons.  Tons. 

.    ,  ,       '6/66  8 

4'2'6 

1,849 

2            10, 464 

.  113,9.1(21 

3i6,5i87 

4>0',20>5 

3  ,i0  0  0  94,342 

13a  4-6 

8,097 

6,97'3 

1,<0'6I2  28,27'8 

Sheets  and  plates — 

1512  ,,315  7 

454 

2i4  3- 

4,218  157,292 

Tinned  

419,74'ff 

1 

694  50,442 

'2i8,13'8 

121631 

7,73(21 

2,3'03  51,13,0 

45,181 

5,7)53 

3,5  2  3! 

4>08  &6',808 

!2l7,i0'21 

7>94 

,107 

11,1814  39,8'58 

Nails  and  rivets  

4,413)61 

1,19s  3 

l/4!6'5 

1,7151  13..407 

Tubes  and  fittings,  wrought  

13,6'0'3 

671 

436 

1,457  16,196 

19,3'53 

1,752 

1,2144 

l,95i6  24,,30i9 

4>7,94i2- 

I8,2i55 

4^417 

'2i,  3194  6,6,09(9 

Total  1914-15  

421,49l3' 

77,344 

167,194 

31,059  608,6'2'5 

Total  1913-15  

■6<09,;2;8  6 

2i0i0a0»3i 

1178, '048 

22,035  1,018,248 

The  most  important  item,  galvanized  sheets  and  plates,  amounts  to  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  total,  and  is  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
quantity  of  United  States  plates  are  now  arriving.  The  price  of  iron  bars  (Swedish 
rolled)  averaged  $2.73i  per  112  pounds  c.i.f.  Calcutta  during  1913-14.  The  chief 
importations  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States  have  been  cast  pipes  and  fittings, 
of  which  the  United  States  furnished  30  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1914-15.  Certain  of 
the  Burma  oil  companies  state  that  American  pipes  give  a  better  fitting  joint  than 
British.  During  the  Mesopotamia  campaign  Canadian  pipe  has  been  used  for  the 
first  time  in  India. 

The  difficulty  of  making  prompt  shipments  and  meeting  European  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions in  India  prevented  American  exporters  from  making  headway  in  the  iron  and 
jteel  market.  The  business  is  handled  by  large  firms,  the  names  of  several  of  which 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  These  firms  carry 
large  stocks  at  the  various  Indian  ports  and  some  inland  points.  Some  firms  are 
agents  for  European  and  American  manufacturers  and  receive  credit  and  assistance 
m  carrying  stocks.  No  company  can  make  an  impression  in  the  Indian  iron  and  steel 
trade  unless  willing  to  grant  credit  to  responsible  importers. 

The  important  Government  purchases  are  made  through  the  Store  Department  of 
the  Indian  Office,  London. 

India  imports  annually  about  37,000  tons  of  copper  and  1,300  tons  of  aluminium, 
nearly  all  of  which  comes  from  Europe. 
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HARDWARE  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  hardware  importations  of  India  were  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom,  70  per 
cent;  Germany,  10  per  cent;  United  States,  9  per  cent,  and  Austria-Hungary,  4  per 
cent. 

The  United  States  exports  to  India  consisted  of: — 


Metal  lamps   £118,748 

Tools  of  trade   31,908 

Builders'  hardware   ,1 3 ,'9i9 2' 

Agricultural  implements   6,269 

Parts  of  lamps                                                                           .  .  .  3,247 

Domestic  hardware  '  .  .  .  .  3,078 

Glass  lamps   432 

Other   77,148 


Total   £254,817 


A  GREAT  MARKET  FOR  LANTERNS. 

A  tremendous  market,  amounting  annually  to  $1,300,000,  exists  in  India  for  lamps 
and  lanterns.  One  United  States  firm  now  does  nearly  one-half  of  the  business,  selling 
tin  lanterns  in  normal  times  at  $4.36  per  dozen,  brassed  lanterns  at  $5.04  per  dozen 
wholesale.    The  type  of  lantern  is  illustrated: — 


LITTLE  DEMAND  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY. 

All  agricultural  work  is  done  by  hand  or  with  the  most  primitive  appliances. 
Throughout  India  the  agricultural  land  is  divided  into  very  small  holdings  of  less 
than  an  acre  or  very  few  acres  each.  The  tract  worked  by  each  cultivator  is  too  small 
to  render  the  use  of  farm  machinery  economical,  and  the  cultivator  is  too  poor  to  buy 
anything  but  the  rudest,  cheapest  tools.  The  land  is  ploughed  with  cattle  and  a  wooden 
plough ;  the  crops  are  sown  and  weeded  by  hand,  reaped  with  sickles  and  thrashed  by 
cattle.  India,  though  high  in  the  list  of  agricultural  countries  offers  very  little  market 
for  agricultural  implements.  Agricultural  implements  were  imported  in  1913-14  to 
the  value  of  about  $5,550,000,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain. 
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The  agricultural  machinery  imported  consists  chiefly  of  machinery  for  the  tea  and 
rubber  estates  of  Assam,  owned  and  managed  by  Europeans,  and  of  comparatively 
limited  quantities  of  ploughing  and  harvesting  machinery  imported  by  native  princes 
and  land-owners  farming  on  a  large  scale.  The  latter  do  not  afford  a  promising 
market. 

DEMAND  FOR  GENERAL  HARDWARE. 

Large  hardware  dealers  in  Calcutta,  supplying  the  planters,  carry  in  stock  many 
articles  now  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^  some  of  which  might 
be  secured  from  Canada. 

Large  quantities  of  annealed-wire,  barbed-wire  and  woven-wire  fencing  are  used, 
chiefly  by  railroads,  planters  and  Government  departments.  This  wire  in  normal  times 
has  come  from  England  but  since  the  outbreak  of  war  both  Canadian  and  United 
States  wire  have  entered  the  market.  Agricultural  tools,  such  as  sickles,  bill  hooks, 
digging  forks  and  shovels  are  used  in  limited  quantities  and  are  imported  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain. 

English  hand-power  chaff  cutters  retailing  at  $15  to  $30  each,  and  power  chaff 
cutters  retailing  at  $50  to  $130  each  hold  the  market.  Several  hundred  grain  crushers 
are  sold  yearly  from  Calcutta.  The  most  popular  type  is  an  English-made  machine, 
hand-power,  weighing  about  100  pounds  and  retailing  at  about  $20.  There  is  a  limited 
demand  for  more  expensive  power  grain  crushers,  ranging  up  to  $150.  A  small  number 
of  horse-powers  are  sold  at  $65  to  $175  each.  Aside  from  the  articles  mentioned  there 
is  no  market  in  India  for  agricultural  supplies. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  FAVOUR  FARM  MACHINERY. 

Government  agencies,  such  as  agricultural  schools,  directors  of  agriculture  and 
agricultural  engineers  are  working  to  increase  the  use  of  improved  agricultural 
machinery.  In  some  provinces  arrangements  are  made  by  the  Government  with  some 
local  private  firm  to  stock  such  types  of  implements  as  have  been  approved  by  the 
Government  officials;  in  other  provinces  the  implements  are  stocked  by  a  Government 
department  and  retailed  to  cultivators.  Co-operative  societies  and  agricultural  associa- 
tions are  being  developed  and  with  their  growth  and  influence  comes  an  increased 
demand  for  implements. 

The  names  of  Government  officials  directly  charged  with  the  introduction  of 
improved  farm  implements  to  India  have  been  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  These  officials  desire  particularly  to  introduce  pumps  for  irrigation, 
cheap  iron  ploughs,  chaff  cutters,  bullock  powers  and  in  some  districts  windmills,  cane 
cutters,  rice  mills  and  reapers.  They  are  now  in  communication  chiefly  with  United 
States  firms,  though  Canadian  ploughs  have  been  adopted  in  one  province.  It  would 
be  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  implements  to  communicate  with  the 
officials  named  to  secure  full  details  of  the  type  of  machinery  needed  and  of  terms 
upon  which  business  may  be  arranged. 

MACHINERY  AND  MILL  WORK. 

India  presents  a  constantly  improving  market  for  machinery,  still  capable  of  great 
expansion.  The  railroads  and  larger  industrial  establishments  produce  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  machinery  of  stock  types,  otherwise  all  the  equipment  for  the  transportation, 
electrical,  textile,  mineral  and  vegetable  oil,  mining,  tanning,  tea  garden  and  con- 
struction enterprises  in  the  country  are  imported.  The  electrical  development  of  the 
past  few  years  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  There  are  now  seven  tramway  systems  and 
twenty-seven  electric  lighting  systems  in  operation. 

Many  attractive  opportunities  exist  for  the  economical  development  of  elec- 
tricity by  water-power  or  coal  in  locations  where  it  can  be  marketed  as  a  public 
convenience  or  used  in  exploitation  work. 
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The  total  imports  of  machinery  in  1913-14.  amounted  to  £5,172,206,  an  increase 
of  over  £1,500,000  over  the  previous  best  year.  The  trade  has  seriously  slumped 
since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Great  Britain  supplied  96  per  cent  of  the  machinery,  the 
ether  4  per  cent  was  divided  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Two-fifths 
of  the  total  consists  of  textile  machinery,  sewing  or  knitting  machines  and  boilers 
each  run  to  over  £200,000,  and  electrical  machinery  to  about  £100,000. 

The  chief  classes  of  goods  entering  from  the  United  States  have  been:  type-* 
writers  £40,000,  mining  machinery  £28,000,  and  flour  milling  machinery  £14,000/  The 
opportunities  for  Canadian  logging  and  saw-mill  machinery  have  been  mentioned  in 
another  report  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  647). 

Offices  of  United  States  typewriter  companies  occupy  commanding  positions  in 
every  Indian  city.  The  Indian  youth  learns  to  operate  on  American  machines.  A 
Canadian  machine  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  and  is  making  good  progress. 
The  exports  made  by  this  company  are  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom.  No 
machinery  imports  are  credited  to  Canada. 

Companies  selling  machinery  in  India  find  it  necessary  to  appoint  reliable 
agents  and  in  many  cases  to  carry  stocks  in  the  country  on  consignment  with  the 
agent  and  make  many  demonstrations. 

The  names  of  the  chief  machinery  importers  and  of  the  electric  installations 
with  particulars  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

MOTOR  CAR  IMPORTATIONS. 

Imports  of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  into  India  have  rapidly  increased  from 
£317,000  in  1909-10  to  $1,022,000  in  1913-14.  About  70  per  cent  are  supplied  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  15  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Cars  with  a  fairly 
high  clearance  may  be  used  almost  all  over  India  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
car  sold  in  largest  numbers  is  made  in  Canada  but  credited  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
imports.  A  good  opportunity  exists  for  the  introduction  of  further  Canadian  makes 
if  any  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  Canadian  f.o.b.  prices,  under  normal  freights  of 
$800  to  $1,500. 

IMPORTATION  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Provisions  imported  are  used  only  by  the  European  population  and  a  few  of 
the  wealthiest  Indians.  The  total  imports  for  1918-14  were  valued  at  £1,600,000,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  over  £1,000,000.  Direct  shipments  from  Canada, 
all  from  the  Pacific  coast,  amounted  to  £4,933,  almost  all  canned  salmon.  Other 

Canadian  food  products  reached  India  via  Great  Britain  and  were  credited  to  that 
country. 

The  exnorts  of  the  United  States  far  exceeded  those  of  Canada,  amounting  to 
£32,669,  including  canned  and  bottled  goods,  $20,136,  farinaceous  and  patent  foods, 

£3,419. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCE. 

An  active  demand  exists  in  India  constantly  for  tinned  salmon  and  other  fish, 

prepared  breakfast  foods,  of  which  oatmeal  is  a  favourite,  and  tinned  fruits.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  fruits  come  from  California.  The  Californian  shippers  have 
been  aggressive,  have  sent  representatives  over  to  demonstrate  their  brands  and 
have  secured  the  market  for  peaches  and  pears  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Canadian  Cheddar  cheese  would  be  used  in  India  and  in  other  tropical  countries 
in  larger  quantities  if  a  10-pound  size  could  be  produced.  Canadian  cream  cheese  in 
glass  -jars  was  formerly  imported  into  India  but  is  no  longer  used  because  the  cheese 
dried  up  owing  to  the  jars  not  being  hermetically  sealed. 
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Condensed  milk  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  It  is  used  both  by  the  European 
population  and  the  natives.    The  natives  prefer  the  sweetened  variety. 

The  names  of  the  chief  importers  of  prepared  foods  may  be  secured  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

STATIONERY  IMPORTATIONS. 

Four-fifths  of  the  stationery  imports  of  India  come  from  Great  Britain,  the 
remainder  being  divided  between  Japan,  the  United  States,  Austria  and  Germany. 
The  United  States  share  of  the  trade  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  paper,  carbon 
paper,  pencils,  ribbons,  etc.,  sold  by  the  typewriter  agents  throughout  the  country. 
The  company  selling  Canadian  typewriters  handles  English  office  supplies. 

IMPORTS  OF  TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Toilet  preparations  to  the  value  of  £140,000  are  imported  annually,  one-half  ol 
which  is  furnished  by  Great  Britain,  the  remainder  by  Germany,  the  United  States 
and  Austria.  The  American  supplies  consist  chiefly  of  widely  advertised  dental  and 
facial  preparations,  used  both  by  the  Europeans  and  wealthiest  Indians.  The  leading 
makes  are  widely  advertised  throughout  the  press  and  stocked  in  every  drug  store. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  SUPPLIES,  OTHER  THAN  IRON,  STEEL  OR  WOOD. 

The  only  item  of  importance  supplied  by  the  North  American  continent,  under 
this  heading,  is  prepared  felt  roofing.  About  £9,000  worth  of  this  roofing  is  imported 
yearly  from  the  United  States  chiefly  for  use  on  textile  mills,  machine  shops,  banks, 
clubs  and  public  buildings.  If  a  suitable  Canadian  brand  were  placed1  on  the  market 
a  sale  should  be  developed.  Practically  all  American  exports  are  made  direct  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay  where  large  importing  houses  are  agents 
for  the  roofing.  As  a  rule  the  agent  is  also  a  contractor  who  undertakes  the  laying 
of  the  roof.  A  Canadian  roofing  would  probably  receive  favourable  consideration  on 
railroad  and  public  contracts. 

Wallboard  is  used  in  India  in  small  quantities  only.  A  large  market  could  be 
worked  up  if  treated  wallboard  could  be  produced  immune  to  white  ants. 

FURNITURE  AND  CABINETWARE  IMPORTATIONS. 

Furniture  and  cabinetware  were  imported  in  1913-14  to  the  value  of  £160,000, 
one-half  from  Great  Britain,  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Germany,  Austria,  the  United 
States,  which  supplied  £11,818  worth,  and  Japan.  Goods  of  this  class  are  imported 
only  for  business  houses  and  the  needs  of  Government  offices  and  the  European  popu- 
lation. A  fair  market  exists  in  Calcutta,  Rangoon  and  Bombay  for  office  furniture, 
both  wood  and  steel,  particularly  desks  and  filing  equipment.  These  articles  come 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
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DEMAND  FOR  REFRIGERATORS. 

A  demand  exists  for  refrigerators  such  as  the  subjoined  illustrations,  to  retail  at 
$18.50  to  $27,  or  a  larger  type,  zinc  lined,  to  sell  at  $2S  to  $53.  Refrigerators  are  all 
secured  now  from  the  United  States.  Bentwood  chairs  have  been  imported  both  from 
Austria  and  the  United  States  and  retailed  at  $1.35  to  $2,65  each. 


Solid  Oak  Refrigerator. 


Solid  Ash  Refrigerator. 

The  names  of  importers  of  furniture  and  cabinetware  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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IMPORTS  OF  GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE. 

India's  imports  of  glass  and  glassware  amount  to  £1,296,000  per  year,  almost  one- 
half  of  which  came  from  Austria.  The  tremendous  market  provided  by  the  native 
population  when  a  cheap  and  attractive  article  is  put  before  them  is  shown  by  the 
annual  demand  for  cheap  glass  beads  and  bangles,  which  in  1913-14:  reached  £700,000. 

The  glassware  exported  from  the  United  States  to  India  consisted  chiefly  of  lamp 
globes  and  parts  of  lamps.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
export  window  glass  in  large  quantities  to  India. 

MARKET  FOR  PAPER  AND  PASTEBOARD. 

The  market  for  these  articles  has  been  discussed  in  a  special  report.  (Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  634.) 

IMPORTS  OF  CARRIAGES,  CARTS  AND  PARTS. 

Vehicles  are  imported  only  for  the  European  population.  The  imports,  which, 
amount  to  about  £170,000  annually,  consist  both  of  light  buggies  and  traps  for  town 
and  city  use  and  of  a  strong  type  of  vehicle  for  country  roads.  A  fairly  large  quan- 
tity, about  £90,000  annually,  of  bentwood  and  parts  for  vehicles  is  imported,  the  class 
of  which  desired  may  be  judged  best  by  correspondence  with  the  three  chief  importers, 
whose  names  may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

.     '  IMPORTS  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Although  a  large  boot  and  shoe  industry  exists  in  India  the  imports  have  doubled 
in  the  past  five  years,  reaching  £528,000  in  1913-14.  .Over  90  per  cent  of  the  imports 
are  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  only 
to  £4,583.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  travellers  representing  United  States  companies 
have  greatly  increased  their  business.  The  supplying  of  Europeans  is  an  unimportant 
trade.  Native  shoes,  retailing  in  the  bazaars  at  90  cents  to  $1.25  each,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  business. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  INDIA. 

The  United  States  consuls,  of  whom  there  are  several  permanently  stationed  in 
the  chief  cities,  are  very  active  in  promoting  the  trade  of  their  country.  Many  com- 
mercial travellers  from  the  United  States,  representing  many  different  lines,  particu- 
larly hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  stationery,  office  supplies  and  machinery,  have  visited 
the  country  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  have  in  almost  all  cases  secured  very  large 
orders.  The  owners  of  American  proprietary  articles,  manufacturers  of  motor  cars 
and  accessories  and  machinery  have  within  the  past  year  or  two  greatly  developed 
their  advertising  campaigns  in  the  newspapers  of  India.  The  indications  are  ^hat 
Americans  are  devoting  much  more  attention  to  Indian  trade  than  heretofore. 

GREAT  MARKET  FOR  CHEAP  ARTICLES. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Indian  trade  is  the  demand  existing  for  cheap 
articles  finding  favour  with  the  native  population,  such  as  matches,  bangles,  beads, 
playing  cards,  small  aluminium  and  enamelled  ware  dishes  and  cheap  cotton  goods. 
The  demands  of  the  population  are  constantly  increasing  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  country  increases.    The  market,  therefore,  is  well  worth  attention. 

SELLING  CANADIAN  GOODS  THROUGH  LONDON  HOUSES. 

The  absence  of  direct  shipments  from  Canada  to  India  need  not  prove  an  insuper- 
able obstacle.    A  large  proportion  of  the  shipments  made  from  the  United  States  to 
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India  are  sent  via  England.  The  system  of  doing  business  in  India  renders  it  advis- 
able to  deal  with  London  buying  houses.  Both  the  English  and  the  native  Indian 
trading  firms  leave  all  or  nearly  all  their  buying  to  agents  or  connections  in  London. 
A  Canadian  firm  with  an  article  to  be  placed  in  the  Indian  market  will  make  the  most 
progress  by  dealing  with  the  London  buying  houses.  In  this  way  the  maximum  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  suitability  of  the  article  for  the  market  will  be  gained  at 
the  minimum  of  expense.  These  London  buying  houses  (all  of  which  are  listed  in 
the  Mercantile  Year  Book  and  Directory  of  Exporters)  have  branches  or  representa- 
tives in  all  the  leading  cities,  in  many  cases  finance  shipments  to  India,  are  engaged 
frequently  in  importing  Indian  products  as  well  as  exporting  to  India,  and  are  in  the 
best  possible  position  for  introducing  new  goods  to  the  market. 

LISTS  OF  IMPORTERS  IN  INDIA. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  received  from  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan  the  addresses  of  the  chief  importers  of  the 
following  articles: — 

Carbide  of  calcium. 

Canned  and  bottled  provisions  (milk  and  fruit). 

Tinned  provisions  and  fruits  (for  private,  wholesale  and  retail  use). 
Furniture  and  cabinetware. 
Agricultural  machinery. 
Iron  and  steel. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANTS. 

A  compilation  of  data  regarding  the  electric-light  plants  of  India  and  Ceylon  has 
also  been  transmitted  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.  This  is  composed 
of  a  list  of  the  electric-light  plants  (twenty-seven  in  all),  together  with  information  in 
regard  to  whom  each  concern  belonged,  when  opened,  chief  engineer,  size,  voltage, 
total  capacity,  number  of  main  wires,  how  generated  (by  steam  or  water-power),  cost 
for  lighting  and  for  power  purposes,  etc.  Information  in  regard  to  these  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

Information  is  also  to  be  had  on  applying  to  the  same  source  re  the  equipment  of 
India  and  Ceylon  tramways  (seven  in  all)  giving  full  details  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction and  equipment. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  June  20,  1916. 

TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1915. 

The  trade  of  Jamaica  declined  considerably  last  year,  both  in  the  imports  and 
exports,  and  showed  the  lowest  total  since  1906.  The  imports  were  £308,640,  and  the 
exports  £274,360,  below  the  average  of  the  decade.  In  the  case  of  the  exports  the 
decrease  was  due  chiefly  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  fruit  trade.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  total  trade  for  the  last  five  years : — 

TRADE  OF  JAMAICA,  1911-15. 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 


1911   £2,867,302  £2,948,067  £5,815,369 

1912   3,050,479  2,709,283  5,759,762 

1913   2,837,446  2,430,207  5,267,653 

1914   2,565,820  2,904,533  5,470,353 

1915   2,327,458  2,228,664  4,556,122 
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FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  also  declined,  the  expenditure  exceeding  the  revenue 
by  £61,923.  In  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  again  an  excess  in 
expenditure,  amounting  to  £115,562.  These  large  expenditures  are  due  to  war  con- 
ditions, the  colony  having  made  large  contributions  for  war  purposes.  The  deficits  are 
to  be  met  by  increases  in  customs  duties,  an  export  duty  on  the  staples  of  the  island, 
a  tax  on  land,  and  several  minor  imposts.  This  will  bring  in,  it  is  estimated,  an  addi- 
tional revenue  of  £185,000. 

TARIFF  CHANGES. 

Of  the  additional  imposts  above  mentioned,  the  one  calculated  to  give  the  largest 
return  is  the  export  duty.  Some  articles  now  imported  free  are  made  dutiable,  and 
there  is  also  an  increase  in  excise.  The  changes  referred  to  are  given  on  page  156 
(Tariff  Changes  and  Interpretations). 


IMPORTS  INTO  JAMAICA. 

The  imports  fell  off  £238,362  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Foodstuffs  kept 
pretty  well  up  to  the  figure  of  former  years,  but  manufactured  goods  fell  off  £62,1.91, 
and  class  II,  which  consists  of  raw  materials  and  goods  partly  manufactured,  fell  off 
even  a  greater  amount.  The  total  shrinkage  in  these  two  classes  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured goods  amounted  to  £202,574.  Importation  from  Germany,  which  in  1913 
was  about  £70,000  in  value,  has  entirely  ceased.  The  principal  imports  came  from  the 
following  countries  in  1914  and  1915 : — 


COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom                                                                  i    986,218  £  772,420 

Canada                                                                                 208,885  210,055 

United  States                                                                     1,221,151  1,257,585 


THE  FLOUR  TRADE. 

The  average  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  the  five  years  ending  1914  was  271,645 
bags.  It  rose  to  its  highest  in  1912,  when  309,621  bags  were  imported,  and  dropped 
to  its  lowest  last  year,  when  the  import  was  only  224,353.  The  value  of  the  imports  last 
year  was  greater  than  in  any  of  these  years,  from  the  high  cost  of  flour.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  amount  taken  from  Canada  was  less  than  in  any  recent  year.  Practi- 
cally the  entire  supply  is  coming  from  the  United  States.  Canada  supplied  only  4,301 
bags.  This  evidently  shows  a  lack  of  Canadian  flour,  though  it  may  be  that  a  quantity 
of  Canadian  flour  is  coming  via  New  York  and  credited  to  the  United  States  the  same 
care  not  being  necessary  in  the  colony's  statistics,  as  in  the  case  of  colonies  giving 
Canada  a  preference. 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH  INTO  JAMAICA. 

The  importation  of  fish  has  not  been  showing  any  increase  for  some  years,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Jamaica  is  increasing.  This  would  indicate  a  rather 
less  consumption  of  fish.  Smaller  quantities  of  cod  and  haddock  came  in,  though  there 
was  a  small  increase  in  alewives  and  mackerel.  The  value  of  the  import  from  the 
United  States  and  Newfoundland  was  £5,110  and  £13,618  respectively.  Canada  sup- 
plied £182,899,  about  four-fifths  of  the  total. 


THE  FOOD  TRADE   OF  JAMAICA. 

No  trade  apparentlv  suffered  so  much  from  the  war  as  the  lumber  trade,  the 
importation  dropping  off  about  50  per  cent,  valuing  only  £77,042  as  against  6177,514 
and  £121,673  in  the  years  1913  and  1914  respectively.    Nearly  all  the  lumber  came 
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from  the  United  States,  Canada  supplying  lumber  to  the  value  of  only  £577,  as 
against  £3,564  for  the  previous  year.  The  importation  of  white  pine  and  spruce 
appears  to  have  declined  relatively  more  in  recent  years  than  pitch-pine.  The  poor 
showing  in  this  trade  is  no  doubt  due  largely  to  want  of  shipping  facilities. 

CONDENSED  MILK  REQUIRED  IN  JAMAICA. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  former  reports  on  Jamaica  to  the  large  quantity  ol 
condensed  milk  required  in  the  colony,  and  to  the  fact  that  Canada  does  not  furnish 
any  of  the  supply,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  some  of  the  excellent 
brands  of  Canadian  milk  on  the  market.  About  half  the  import  usually  comes  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland,  and  is  probably  the  Anglo-Swiss  brand  of 
milk.  Last  year  tbe  imports  from  these  countries  fell  off,  and  the  United  States 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  £7,000  in  value,  the  imports  rising  from  5,235  cases 
to  12,218. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MATCHES. 

The  average  import  of  matches  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  38,333  gross,  of  s 
value  of  £3,592,  This  increased  last  year  to  63,697  gross,  .two-thirds  of  which  was 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  The  war  has  changed  the  source  of  supply,  as 
matches  formerly  came  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  Germany  supplying  a  considerable 
quantity  also.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  increased  in  value  from  £804  in 
1913  to  £12,446  last  year.  This  would  show  that  there  is  an  opening  here  for  Cana- 
dian firms  manufacturing  matches,  as  the  American  match  is  in  most  respects 
identical  with  that  made  in  Canada.  The  matches  that  are  in  general  use  in  these 
islands  are  put  up  in  small  safety  boxes  containing  about  fifty  matches,  which  ignite 
on  the' box.  In  the  Leeward  Islands  the  importation  of  matches  in  other  than  safetj 
boxes  is  prohibited.  The  quantity  of  matches  imported  into  the  West  Indies  is 
large.  The  consignments  from  Sweden,  which  was  the  principal  source,  come  in 
tin-lined  cases,  fifty  packages  to  the  case,  each  gross  being  made  up  of  12  packets  of  12 
boxes  each.  The  customs  duty  in  Jamaica  is  one  shilling  and  ninepence  per  gross 
and  in  Barbados  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  which  would  be  about  the  'rate  in  mos1 
of  the  islands.  The  present  moment  would  be  opportune  for  the  introduction  of  an\ 
new  line  of  matches,  as  prices  have  advanced  very  greatly.  In  Barbados  the  gross 
packet  that  was  formerly  sold  at  60  cents  is  now  being  sold  for  ninety. 

NOTES  ON  IMPORTS  FlROM  'THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1907  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  £863,907,  and  from 
the  United  Kingdom  £1,125,580.  Since  then  there  -has  been  a  practical  reversal  oi 
these  figures.  Last  year  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  £1,257,785,  and 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  to  £772,419.  The  United  States  has  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  first  place  in  certain  lines  of  goods  imported,  and  as  some  of  these 
lines  of  goods  are  identical  in  many  respects  with  similar  goods  made  in  Canada,  it 
would  be  well  to  call  attention  to  them. 

Formerly  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade  in  'apparel  and  slops  was  with  Great 
Britain,  but  last  year  this  trade  went  to  the  United  States.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  brooms  and  brushes,  motor  cycles  'and  parts,  and  chemicals.  In  cotton  piece- 
goods  and  hosiery  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change,  the  import  from  the  United 
States  increasing  from  £82,000  to  £182,000,  the  increase  being  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  glass  and  hardware,  implements  of  agri- 
culture, cement,  matches,  •  and  paper  not  printing,  the  'United  States  has  alsG 
succeeded  in  getting  the  bulk  of  the  trade.    Most  of  the  hardware  has  been  coming 
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from  Great  Britain,  and  also  some  potatoes  'and  spices.  The  greater  part  of  the 
potatoes,  however,  are  now  of  Canadian  origin.  In  1913,  most  of  the  peas  and  beans 
were  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  small  quantity  to  Canada,  but  last  year 
the  principal  supply  came  from  the  United  States. 

Among  other  items  of  import,  of  which  the  United  States  has  had  the  first  place 
for  some  years,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  'Bacon,  beef,  butter  substitutes, 
motor  cars,  electrical  apparatus,  flour,  leather,  furniture,  hoops,  and  staves,  lumber, 
meats  generally,  cotton  seed  oil,  petroleum,  gasolene,  printing  paper,  refined  sugar, 
and  'tobacco. 

IMPORTED   UNDER   SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 


The  following  are  the  principal  articles  imported  during  1914  and  1915  under 
specific  rates  of  duty: — 


1914. 

1915. 

Duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ale  and  Beer  

galls. 

316,43S 

o 

52,739 

230,218 



'  43,166 

9d.  per 

gallon. 

Bacon  

lbs. 

70,844 

3,54? 

79,863 

3,994 

2d.  per 

lb. 

Beef,  W.S.  ....  .  

.  brls. 

2,993 

15,190 

2,223 

10,150 

15/-  per  barrel,  200  lbs. 

lbs. 

1,975.662 

16,463 

1,462,425 

12,187 

id.  per 

lb. 

Butter  and  Substitutes  

1,035,068 

38,310 

841,093 

36,828 

2d.'  , 

44,924 

1,123 

29,969 

779 

2d.  , 

H 

184,299 

7,679 

173,067 

7,211 

2d.  , 

Coal  

tons. 

91,713 

100,358 

37,244 

61,445 

Free. 

bush. 

235,285 

47,657 

156,640 

35,243 

4d.  per 

bushel. 

Fish,  Dried,  Salted  

lbs. 

8,113,557 

119,674 

8,139,864 

124,132 

3/6  per 

100  lbs. 

brls. 

11,002 

11,827 

14,634 

16,097 

4/-  per 

barrel,  200  lbs. 

40,531 

39,517 

48,573 

52,216 

4/- 

200  „ 

M 

5,769 

13,343 

6,822 

15,265 

4/- 

200  ,, 

n 

426 

1,310 

384 

1,103 

10/6 

200  ,i 

Flour.  

M 

248,993 

267,667 

222,155 

277,693 

8/- 

196  „ 

lbs 

169,442 

8,472 

165,749 

8,287 

2d.  per 

lb. 

292,066 

7,301 

250,125 

5,210 

Id.  , 

35,881 

3,642 

63,667 

5,256 

1/9  per 

gross  (box  50  sticks). 

Meal  

brls. 

45,109 

35,323 

41,552 

44,319 

2/-  „ 

barrel,  196  lbs. 

51,163 

53,721 

48,950 

50,193 

Free. 

75,693 

19,869 

44,145 

8,829 

4d.  per 

bushel. 

Oils,  Gasolene  

galls. 

197,425 

14,807 

204,610 

13,641 

4d.  „ 

gallon . 

ii  Petroleum  

1,280,703 

1,233,510 

4d.  ,. 

Peas  and  Beans   ... 

bush. 

11,436 

7,004 

8,426 

7,113 

V-  „ 

15/-  „ 

bushel. 

Pork,  W.S  

4,736 

20,960 

4,720 

19,822 

barrel.  200  lbs. 

Kice  

lbs. 

10,829,891 

62,271 

14,619,055 

105,988 

3/-  ii 

100  lbs. 

Salt  

12,072,309 

12,072 

10,461,202 

15,6  1 

1/-  „ 

100  ., 

Soap  

4,018,536 

34,659 

5,341,313 

56,974 

2/6  ,i 

100  „ 

.  galls. 

1,982 

991 

1,847 

925 

16/-  „ 

proof  gallon. 

2,243 

2,524 

1,564 

2,354 

16/-  ,, 

Gin  

3,858 

964 

2,983 

745 

18/-  „ 

..  Whisky  

32,613 

11,414 

23,392 

8,184 

16/-  „ 

Sugar,  Refined  

lbs. 

746,411 

5,971 

693,846 

7,112 

2/-  „ 

100  lbs. 

Tea  

84,260 

4,213 

65,  52 

4,063 

1/-  „ 

lb. 

Tobacco,  Leaf   

34,970 

6,994 

26,218 

6,226 

V-  „ 

14,002 

700 

15,838 

792 

2/-  ., 

58,985 

7,373 

64,911 

8,114 

1/6  „ 

ii 

Wines   

..  galls. 

31,788 

10,486 

25,085 

6,856 

3/6  to 

5/-  per  gallon. 

Wood,  White-pine  

.  feet. 

899,518 

6,746 

589,308 

4,423 

9/-  (rough)  and  14/- (prepared) 

per  1 

,000  feet. 

9,073,178 

63,512 

4,432,957 

21,031 

n  Shingles  

No. 

516, 150 

1,283 

418,660 

1,046 

6/-  per 

1,000. 

ii     Hoods  and  Shooks 

31,900 

42,425 

Free. 
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IMPORTS   UNDER  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES. 


Following  are  the  principal  articles  imported  under  ad  valorem  duties  at  the  rate 
of  16§  per  cent: — 
Article — 

Apparel  and  slops  

Boots  and  shoes  

Bicycles  and  parts  

Carriages  and  parts  

Motor  cars  and  parts  

Chemicals .   

Cordage  and  twine  

China  and  earthenware  

Cotton  hosiery  

Piece-goods  

Cotton,  other  manufactures  

Hardware  •  •  •  

Cutlery  

Confectionery  (including  pickles,  vinegars,  sauces). 

Fish,  canned  

Glass  and  glassware  

Orain  and  farinaceous  preparations  

Haberdashery  and  millinery  

Hats  of  felt  

Hats  of  straw  

Hats,  other  

Jams,  jellies  and  preserved  fruit  

Leather,  undressed  

"       dressed .  .  

manufactures     (other    than    boots  and 

shoes)   

Machinery,  not  steam,  not  agricultural  

Medicines  and  drugs  

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  

Nails,  screws  and  rivets  

Tin  manufactures  

Musical  instruments  

Painters'  colours  and  materials  •.  .  .. 


1914. 

1915. 

£  67,854 

£  54,279 

86,377 

77,262 

5,360 

2,993 

6,646 

3,166 

50,970 

42,694 

8,734 

1,530 

9,438 

8,941 

7,098 

4,954 

10,152 

11,250 

286,568 

310,952 

29,019 

24,380 

45,816 

31,478 

4,969 

2,190 

19,612  ' 

17,877 

17,942 

8,719 

10,225 

7,024 

5,907 

5,727 

51,974 

30,701 

5,522 

3,190 

13,313 

9,245 

2,485 

2,318 

6,155 

5,044 

1,139 

409 

5,712 

5,937 

3,117 

2,088 

9,219 

3,971 

29,333 

30,910 

42,050 

'  5,158 

5,558 

7,208 

5,487 

6,697 

4,959 

11,474 

8,740 

EXPORTS  FROM  JAMAICA. 


The  export  trade  has  been  growing  steadily  and  showing  an  increase  each  year. 
Due  to  war  conditions  and  also  to  a  failure  in  the  banana  industry,  the  exports,  how- 
ever, declined  last  year.  The  only  increase  of  importance  was  with  the  United  King- 
dom. With  foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States,  a  considerable  decline 
occurred,  amounting  in  value  to  over  one  million  pounds  sterling.  There  was  a  net 
shrinkage  for  the  year  in  total  exports,  as  compared  with  1914,  of  £675,869.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada: — 

1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   £    529,803        £  849,261 

United  States.  .   1,769,464  1,043,771 

Canada   208,517  167,800 


THE  FRUIT  TRADE. 

The  returns  from  the  fruit  trade  were  very  disappointing,  the  yield  of  bananas 
falling  off  about  one-half,  and  the  market  value  even  more.  Forward  contracts  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  were  made  impossible  from  the  uncertainty  of 
obtaining  tonnage.  Early  in  August  a  hurricane  visited  the  island  and  destroyed 
about  three-quarters  of  the  ripening  crop  of  bananas,  which  still  further  reduced  the 
returns,  the  market  price  remaining  low  during  the  year.  Oranges  and  grape-fruit 
fared  better,  the  crop  being  larger  than  usual,  and  no  difficulty  experienced  in  market- 
ing. The  storm  of  August,  which  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  bananas,  did  not  affect 
to  the  same  extent  these  more  sturdy  fruit.    Cocoanuts  were  less  in  quantity  by  about 
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ten  per  cent,  and  in  value  by  about  twenty  per  cent,  prices  being  low.  The  United 
States  took  about  three-quarters  of  all  the  fresh  fruit  and  cocoanuts.  The  following 
table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  export  in  1914  and  1915  :— 


QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  FRUIT  EXPORTS  FROM  JAMAICA. 

Fruit.                                                1914.  1915. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Bananas   stems.      16,201,772  £1,490,563  8,156,860  £599,529 

Grapefruit  pkgs.            38,952  13,128  55,788  17,029 

Limes   "                 2,899  1,474  -     496  195 

Lemons.."                             "                   173  43  204  64 

Mangoes  1,151  284  549  190 

Naseberries  "                      5  1  10 

Oranges  No.      14,740,550  17,723  24,003,200  28,575 

Pineapples  doz.                231  46  221  44 

Tangerines  pkgs.              1,965  407  351  141 

Cocoanuts   No.      29,124,100  123,049  27,329,650  102,486 

Unenumerated  pkgs.              2,744  671  2,058  740 

Total   £1,647,389  £748,996 


SUGAR  AND  RUM. 


The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  slowly,  extending  in  Jamaica.  In  1913  the 
quantity  exported  was  4,891  tons,  and  in  1914  and  1915  this  had  risen  to  about  15,000 
tons  for  each  year.  Prospects  for  the  present  year  are  that  probably  24,000  tons  will 
be  obtained  for  export.  The  ruling  price  has  been  exceptionally  high,  and  the  returns 
were  satisfactory  last  year.  The  quantity  of  rum  exported  was  also  large,  and  the 
price  obtained  fairly  high.  The  'value  of  these  two  products  together  amounted  to 
£441,648,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  £165,501  in  sugar  and  £168,468  in  rum. 
Canada  took  about  2,000  gallons  of  rum  and  4,501  tons  of  sugar.  ^The  following  will 
show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  sugar  exported,  and  the  countries  to  which  it  was 
sent : — 


JAMAICAN  SUGAR  EXPORTS. 


Cwts. 


United  Kingdom   195,666  165,501 

United  States  ......   ••  6,057  5,123 

Canada   90,025  76,146 

Others   11,137  9,420 


Total   302,885  256,190 


THE  LOGWOOD  INDUSTRY. 


Last  December  the  British  Government  prohibited  the  sale  of  logwood  and  log- 
wood extract  to  all  foreign  countries,  and  took  practical  control  of  the  trade  in  these 
products.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  action  was  the  shortage  of  dyes  which  had  been 
experienced  over  the  world,  and  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Mother  Country 
for  all  supplies  available  from  the  colonies.  The  logwood  industry  in  Jamaica  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms,  who  control  the  manufacture  and  fix  the  price,  which 
on  account  of  the  present  demand  has  advanced  over  200  per  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  control  now  exercised  by  the  British  Government  on  the  exportation 
has  not  been  effected  without  complaints  being  heard,  though  a  reasonable  loosening 
of  the  embargo  has  been  permitted  in  cases  where  contracts  for  logwood  had  been 
previously  entered  into.  The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the  export  last  year 
and  its  distribution: — 
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EXPORT  OF  LOGWOOD. 

Tons.  £ 

United  Kingdom.  .                                                                     2,870  9,328 

United  States                                                                          35,116  114,130 

France.  .  .                                                                                9,785  31,803 


Total   47,772  155,261 


EXPORT  OF  LOGWOOD  EXTRACT. 

Packages.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                                                      24,030  203,480 

United  States                                                                            1,365  7,140 

France                                                                                      2,071  18,400 


Total   28,172  235,980 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 


The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  last  year,  which  were 

the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony,  are  set  out  in  the  following  table: — 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  IN  1915. 

Article.  Quantity.  Value. 

Annatto  lb.  907,865  £  13,239 

Beeswax  "  6'4;8i8i4  3*615  0 

Cashew  nuts  pkgs.  89  349 

Cassava  flour  bags.  1,037  518 

dried                                                          "  302  121 

cakes  pkgs.  81  124 

Cocoa  cwt.  68,487  204,321 

Cocoanuts  No.  27,329,650  102,486 

Coffee  cwt.  63,624  129,104 

Cotton,  raw  lb.  42,059  1,566 

Divi  divi  "  275,378  595 

Fruit,  bananas  stems.  8,156,860  599,529 

grape  fruit  pkgs.  56,788  17,029 

oranges  No.  24,003,200  28,575 

Ginger  cwt.  11,138  25,618 

.  Hides  lb.  508,062  21,698 

Honey  gal.  137,458  13,747 

Jippi  Jappa  hats  pkgs.  123  3,017 

Kola  nuts  lb.  218,142  2,688 

Lime-juice  gal.  Il'6i5,20l6  16y5!2i0 

Logwood  extract  pkgs.  28,172  235,980 

Pimento  cwt.  104,088  55,037 

Rum  gal.  1,309,103  185,456 

Sarsaparilla  lb.  49,977  1,087 

Sugar  cwt.  302,885  256,190 

Skins,  goat  lb.  153,221  12,768 

Tea  "  .  20,552  1,342 

Tobacco,  cigars  "  95,147  40,244 

"       cigarettes  "  15,692  1,771 

leaf  "  4,470  232 

Tortoise  shell  "  574  285 

Turtle,  dried  "  17,394  913 

Wood,  bitter  tons.  1,697  2,716 

rustic                                                            "  8,159  20,399 

lignumvitse                                                    "  408  1,019 

logwood                                                          "  47,7721  15'5,261 

Tarns  cwt.  10,611  4,093 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1915, 
with  values : — 


Printing  presses   £  939 

Railway  stock  and  materials   5,2;3'5 

Sewing  machines   3,726 

Meats,  fresh  and  canned   2,014 

Medicines  and  drugs   19,248 

Artisans'  tools  in  brass  •   6,1321 

Implements  and  tools  of  agriculture   2,6l23f 

Iron  and  steel  wire  fencing  *.  .   .  .  8,'09'5 

Steel  bars   906 

Nails,  screws,  and  rivets   4„730 

Zinc  manufactures   2'8>5 

Musical  instruments   2, 4'5 0 

Meal,  not  oatmeal   35,32iO 

Matches   3,417 

Oils,  cotton  seed   21,(6152 

"    naphtha  and  gasolene   13,'6'4'0 

"    petroleum   25,461 

"    petroleum,  crude   122 

"    unenumerated   4,4>57 

Oats   4,9'06. 

Oilcloth   1,1  M 

Paper,  printing   9,231 

"      unenumerated   7,847 

Perfumery   7,236 

Photographic  apparatus   1,176 

Peas  and  beans   3,715 

Pork,  W.'S   19,8>01 

Potatoes   3,9  0>0 

Saddlery  and  harness   1,590 

Spice   1,670 

'  Sugar,  refined   69'6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured1   5,245 

Telegraph  and  telephone  wire  and  apparatus   756 

Vegetables,  fresh  and  canned   3,2i6:2 

Ammunitions  and  firearms   2,2)85 

Apparel  and  slops  ,   27,967 

Baking  powder   374 

Boots  and  shoes   59,7VO 

Brooms  and  brushes   418 

Bacon   3, 580 

Beef,  wet,  salted   10,15:1 

Butter  substitutes   5,li&8 

Caoutchouc   2,583 

Motor  cars,  and  parts   40,513 

Motor  cycles  and  parts   1,0127 

Cattle  food,  etc   1,117 

Chemicals   '6,3'0'6 

Cotton  hosiery   3,962 

"      piece-goods   17'3,3i65 

Cement   15,737 

Cheese   5,491 

Corn   35,243 

Coal   61,390 

Electrical  apparatus  •„   ..  $,W2i 

Flour   274,415 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried   4,K>0 

Glass,  glassware  and  glass  bottles   7,15'8 

Grain  and  other  farinaceous  preparations   3,897 

Grease   1,210 

Hardware   16,216 

Hops   532 

Jewellery   4'67 

Lympth   534 

Leather,  dressed  and  undressed   4,53i2 

Machinery,  agricultural,  not  steam   2,69'6 

not  agricultural,  steam   3,367 

"        not  agricultural,  not  steam   3,356 

Belting   570 

Vinegar   428 

Wood,  manufactures   2,821 

"    furniture   3.765 

"    hoops  and  shooks   3'5,93'9 

"    pitch-pine  and  white  pine   26, 2136 

"    shingles   1,046 

Manufactured  goods,  unenumerated   7,73'5 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Air.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  June  13,  1916. 

buyers'  views  of  direct  shipping  of  apples. 

Although  most  of  the  Canadian  apples  sold  on  the  British  market  pass  through 
the  wholesale  apple  auctions,  a  fair  quantity  is  sold  direct  to  the  wholesalers  at  the 
secondary  distributing  centres.  These  dealers  hold  views  almost  equally  divided  for 
and  against  this  method  of  doing  business.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
get  into  communication  with  reliable  shippers,  careful  in  maintaining  their  standard  of 
grade  and  quality,  and  sufficiently  experienced  to  ship  no  fruit  in  an  immature  or  over- 
ripe condition  or  other  than  properly  packed,  are  strongly,  and,  in  many  cases, 
enthusiastically,  in  favour  of  direct  buying.  Those  whose  experience  has,  unfor- 
tunately, been  with  dishonest,  inexperienced,  or  undependable  packers,  do  not  care  to 
take  the  risks  involved  in  long-distance  buying,  preferring  to  purchase,  according  to 
their  needs,  at  the  wholesale  apple  auctions,  where  the  apples  can  be  inspected  and  the 
grade  and  quality  judged  before  bidding. 

from  the  shippers'  standpoint. 

It  is  believed  that  the  comprehensive  competition  offered  by  the  auction  salesroom 
is  such  that  well-packed  and  graded  apples  (especially  those  that  have  acquired  a 
special  reputation  for  excellence),  will  bring  as  high  a  price  there  as  is  possible  any- 
where on  the  market.  Many  shippers,  however,  prefer  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis 
rather  than  to  consign  their  apples  for  sale  on  their  own  account.  They  recognize  that 
the  price  acceptable  to  a  British  wholesaler  early  in  the  season,  must  necessarily  be  a 
safe  one  from  this  standpoint,  and,  therefore,  probably  lower  than  that  which  {they 
might  reasonably  expect  to  receive,  if  they  took  the  risks  themselves.  But,  as  owners 
of  a  perishable  product,  they  entertain  constant  suspicions  of  the  honesty  of  commis- 
sion selling  on  a  distant  market  where  they  have  no  commercial  representation,  and, 
everything  considered,  they  prefer  a  firm  price,  definitely  agreed  upon  before  the  apples 
leave  their  hands. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  shippers,  interviews  have  been  held  with  a  large  number  of 
the  wholesale  apple  dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  statement  below  gives  an 
estimate  of  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  interested  in  developing  a  direct  business. 
These  estimates  have  been  made  as  conservative  as  possible,  and,  in  most  cases, 
especially  with  box  apples,  the  quantities  could  be  increased,  if  satisfactory  connections 
were  formed. 

MUTUAL  CONFIDENCE  AND  SATISFACTION  NECESSARY. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  that  a 
permanent  and  direct  business  can  only  be  built  up  on  a  basis  of  mutual  satisfaction. 
Shippers  who  cannot  guarantee  their  grade  and  pack  had  much  better  leave  this  busi- 
ness alone,  as  the  British  buyer  cannot  afford  to  pay  good  money  for  less  than  an  assur- 
ance of  getting  what  he  has  bargained  for.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  now  furnishing  copies  of 
the  reports  of  their  inspectors  on  particular  shipments,  and  such  a  report,  covering,  say, 
twenty-five  to  thirty  barrels  in  a  car,  and  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading,  will  offer  the 
buyer  a  degree  of  security  that  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 
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FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Business  is  done  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents.  In  a  minority  of  cases, 
the  buyer  opens  a  credit  with  a  Canadian  bank  so  that  payment  may  be  made  in  Can- 
ada on  presentation  of  the  bill  of  lading,  immediately  the  goods  have  been  shipped.  In 
most  cases,  however,  a  draft  is  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading,  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
bank  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  Whether  one  way  or  the  other  is  adopted  depends 
altogether  upon  the  contracting  parties,  but,  in  general,  it  is  believed  that  Canadian 
shippers  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  secure  any  reasonable  concessions  from  reliable 
importers  on  this  side. 

APPLE  INQUIRIES. 

In  certain  cases  the  willingness  of  the  wholesaler  to  handle  on  commission  is 
indicated  in  the  Trade  Inquiries  on  page  168.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  com- 
mission business  at  small  centres  is  not  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.  It  is  difficult 
to  gauge  the  quantities  that  can  be  absorbed  at  good  prices  at  such  a  point;  there 
are  strong  and  varying  local  grade  and  variety  preferences,  and  the  demand  is  not 
comprehensive  enough  to  bring  the  best  prices  at  any  one  point  for  all  varieties  or 
grades  likely  to  be  offered;  the  dealer,  interested  principally  in  his  percentage,  is 
constantly  tempted  to  over-state  the  consumption  possibilities  of  his  connection;  there 
is  no  price  publicity  inducement  to  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  wholesaler  as  in 
the  case  of  the  auctions ;  and  there  is  also  likely  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  smaller  firms.  For  these  reasons,  unless  the  shipper  has  good 
reason  to  believe  that  his  connections  are  reliable,  it  is  recommended  that  only  a 
strictly  cash  business  be  done  with  the  secondary  centres.  Consignments  had  better 
be  sent  to  the  large  apple  auctions. 

In  the  Trade  Inquiries  on  page  168,  the  requirements  of  individual  wholesalers 
are  given.  The  figures  represent,  not  the  total  quantities  of  apples  handled,  but  the 
dealer's  estimate  of  the  quantities  he  is  prepared  to  buy  direct  from  Canada,  if  prices 
can  be  agreed  upon.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  inquirers  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Note. — In  1he  Trade  Inquiries,  the  province- is  specified  only  when  a  desire  has 
been  definitely  expressed  for  apples  from  that  province.  British  Columbia  boxes  are 
specifically  mentioned  because  the  demand  is  very  strong  for  western  pack  and 
colour,  and  also  for  the  popular  western  varieties,  Jonathans,  Spitzbergens,  Yellow 
Newtowns,  etc.,  with  which  the  market  is  familiar  on  account  of  the  large  quantities 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  apples  it  has  handled.  Packers  of  eastern  box  apple-, 
however,  may  find  it  worth  while  to  communicate  with  dealers  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  box  apples. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  June  12,  1916. 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  figures  of  the  total  trade  of  Bristol  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  April  30  show 
satisfactory  results  considering  the  restricted  tonnage  available  on  account  of  so 
many  ships  having  been  commandeered  for  Government  purposes.  The  tonnage 
entering  the  port,  foreign  and  coastwise,  for  the  year  1916  was  3,808,244,  a  slight 
decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  1-6  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  last  three  years 
are  as  follows : — 

1914.  1915.  1916. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Foreign   1,73'0,<0'91        3i,0'0'0,85l9'  .3;0<7-4;6<52> 

Coastwise   ..       8  9ft,  33  4  870,858  73i3,59(2i 

Total   2,6,213,425        3,!3S71„717  3,8<0<8„24'4 


The  total  imports  and  exports  foreign  and  coastwise  for  the  year  aggregated 
3,114,075  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent.  This  decline  is  largely  due  to  the 
disorganization  of  trade,  the  closing  of  many  continental  ports  and  the  changed 
character  of  the  demand  for  products  from  overseas. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  principal  imports  for  the  year  1916  show  a  falling  off 
as  compared  with  1915  of  129,732  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  4  ,7  per  cent,  the  totals  being 
2,596,040  tons  for  1916  and  2,725,772  tons  in  1915. 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN". 

In  considering  the  principal  imports  it  will  be  noticed  from  the  accompanying 
table  that  grain  imports  show  a  falling-off  of  72,000  tons  as  compared  with  last  year, 
but  in  this  connection  there' has  been  a  general  reduction  all  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  decline  at  Bristol  being  below  the  average.  Taking  the  twelve  months  ended 
March  31,  the  decrease  in  grain  imports  into  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
5-7  per  cent,  while  in  Bristol  the  falling-off  was  under  5  per  cent.  Bristol  imports 
large  supplies  of  grain  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  services  taken  off,  and  the  Dominion  Line  and  Canadian  Pacific  services 
curtailed,  the  amount  of  trade  done  would  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  The  item  "grain" 
includes  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  oats,  which,  taken  separately,  were  imported  as 
follows:  wheat,  1,528,943  quarters;  barley,  961,435  quarters;  maize,  702,419  quarters, 
and  oats,  462,064  quarters. 

OTHER  IMPORTS. 

Amongst  other  imports,  wheatmeal  and  flour  were  represented  by  29,122  tons,  an 
increase  of  2-6  per  cent.  Oil  seeds,  including  soya  beans,  on  the  other  hand  showed 
a  falling-off  of  31-4  per  cent.  Maize  meal,  rice  meal  and  offals,  which  were  used  for 
cattle  feeding,  represented  19,535  tons,  or  an  increase  of  44  per  cent.  Provisions, 
excluding  frozen  meat,  showed  an  increase  of  46-2  per  cent,  and  it  is  stated  that  if 
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freight  had  been  available  this  quantity  would  have  been  much  larger.  Frozen  meat 
also  showed  a  large  increase,  the  total  imported  being  12,316  tons,  a  rise  of  53  -8  per 
cent.  The  imports  of  petroleum  and  iron  also  increased,  while  the  imports  of  timber 
declined.  The  latter  trade  had  to  face  great  difficulties  because  of  the  heavily  increased 
charges  of  freight. 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  principal  foreign  imports  into  Bristol  for  the 
financial  years  ending  April  30,  1914,  1915,  and  1916.  The  figures  are  given  in  tons 
except  in  the  case  of  bananas,  which  are  given  in  bunches : — 


IMPORTS  INTO  BRISTOL  IN  1914,  1915,  AND  1916. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'8I2'6',1'37 

18 14  ,'6  44 

724,385 

30,205 

28,377 

219,122 

Maize,  meal,  rice  meal,  rice  and  offals.  . 

14,13$ 

.  26,79'2 

26„0'00 

34,48$' 

312,043 

47,570' 

i8  9,2)20 

8  7/3  86 

55,461 

,2,941,4116. 

3,06'3,<O3'8 

12,134,740 

84,,  9(1 7 

'69,164 

47,4(29 

6)4,131 

24,511 

:35,720' 

153, 84-9 

16*7,485 

2.31,37'0' 

172,75  2 

179,445 

16«,545 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  regarding  the  export  trade  of  Bristol.  The  decline 
may  be  attributed  to  the  same  general  causes  which  have  affected  the  imports.  The 
following  are  the  figures  of  export  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years : — 

1914.  19(15.  1916. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Total  foreign  exports   i316,505  181,117  12'0,,8'IS 

"      coastwise  exports   47'2,132  440,5'81  3i97,10'8 


Total   7-88,637  >621,69£l  518,<0'2i6> 


TRADE  BETWEEN  CANADA  A^D  BRISTOL. 

The  total  trade  between  Canada  and  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  calendar  year  1915 
amounted  to  270,539  tons,  of  which  254,471  tons  were  imports  and  16,068  tons  exports. 
A  decrease  is  therefore  shown  as  compared  with  the  year  1914  of  212,626  tons  and 
1913  of  169,570  tons,  the  trade  between  Canada  and  Bristol  for  these  years  being 
488,165  tons  and  440,109  tons,  respectively. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  imports  into  Bristol  from  Canada  showed  a  continual  increase  up  to  the  year 
1914,  when  the  goods  purchased  amounted  to  440,648  tons,  but  in  1915  the  imports 
declined  to  254,471  tons.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  restricted 
available  tonnage,  the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Bristol  being  in  1915 
only  82  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  199,962,  as  compared  with  the  year  1914,  when 
100  vessels  entered  the  port  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  357,010. 


IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN. 

Among  the  principal  imports  grain  holds  the  most  important  place  as  regards 
quantity.  This  item  includes  principally  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  import's  being 
101,986  tons  in  1915  and  329,439  tons  in  1914,  a  decrease  of  227,453  tons. 
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IMPORTS   OF  PROVISIONS. 

Provisions  also  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  list  of  imports,  having 
amounted  in  1915  to  30,544  tons,  an  increase  of  12,798  tons  over  1914.  The  principal 
commodities  under  this  head  are  cheese,  bacon  and  hams,  lard,  beef,  mutton  and  pork 
(salted),  all  of  which  show  increases. 

IMPORTS  OF  WOODEN  GOODS. 

Imports  of  wooden  goods,  including  deals  and  timber  increased  by  26,624  loads, 
the  figures  for  1915  being  81,531  loads.  The  importation  of  deals  in  1915  was  29,500 
loads,  and  of  timber  1,200  loads.  Under  the  item  wooden  goods  is  included  all  manu- 
factured wood  products.  These  were  imported  in  1915  to  the  amount  of  885  tons,  an 
increase  of  553  tons  over  1914. 

IMPORTS  OF  METAL  ASHES  AND  IRON. 


Of  the  other  imported  articles  metal  ashes  shows  the  greatest  increase  over  1914, 
Canada  having  shipped  14,432  tons,  a  rise  of  10,673  tons.  Iron  of  all  kinds  was  also 
imported  in  larger  quantities,  the  increase  being  1,499  tons. 

OTHER  IMPORTS. 

A  decline  was  however  shown  in  the  imports  of  flour  and  meal,  and  paper, .  the 
former  having  decreased  by  16,317  tons  and  the  latter  by  566  tons.  Oilcakes,  fruit  and 
hay  were  also  imported  from  Canada. 
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IMPORT  TABLE. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Bristol  from  Can- 
ada as  carried  in  liners  and  tramp  vessels  for  the  years  ending  December  31,  1911,  to 
1915,  showing  the  number  of  vessels  and  the  registered  tonnage  entering  the  port : — 


IMPORTS  INTO  BRISTOL  FROM  CANADA  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Register  Tonnage  Entering  

Principal  Imports. — 

302,374 
77 

284,265 
73 

314,600 

86 

357,010 
100 

199,962 
82 

9,740 
3 

92,212 
31 

21,983 
21,469 
93,671 
565 

14,131 
2,133 
18,652 
126,877 
104 

77,162 

66,217 

Oats    ii 

Wheat  

Total  

Oilseeds  Tons. 

25,891 
162,367 
140 

19,936 
242,828 
458 

137,668 

161,897 

265,560 

329,439 

101,986 

17,714 
21,225 
2,450 
675 
739 
541 
3,567 
828 
2,351 

105 
12,109 
7,470 
4,942 
416 
273 

764* 
26,758 
1,012 
4 

1,287 
316 

3,759 
300 

1,676 

190 

8,892 
.4,638 
3,038 
125 
869 

10,441 
438 
21 
2.786 
680 
14,432 
604 
1,110 

245 
11,258 
5,944 
10,810 

1,  JUI 

380 

Flour  and  Meal                 ...    .  .1 

Fruit  

Hay   11 

Iron  of  all  kinds                      .  ..  11 

Provisions:  — 
Butter  Tons. 

Lard :   n 

Bacon  and  Hams  

XDccl ,   1VJLULI/>I1  cillK  I  OIK  oiAlUrJLl  n 

Canned  Meats   n 

Total  Provisions . 

Wood  Goods:— Deals  Loads-- 

Timber   m 

Other  kinds.. .  .  n 

Total  wood  goods ....  m 

All  other  goods   .1 

Total  imports   «, 

22,398 
2,432 
5,814 
889 
360 
5,655 
1.002 
1,589 

1,722 
15.778 
7,706 
7,130 
411 
557 

20,657 
3,169 
3,454 
315 
314 
4,230 
754 
1,939 

15,436 
8,055 
7,662 
343 
256 

33,304 

31,752 

25,315 

17,746 

30,544 

503 

817 

331 

332 

885 

44,411 

358 
2,940 

47,609 

'  1,470' 

40,689 
685 
1,050 

42,424 

2,267 

28, 102 
2,394 
488 

31,284 

2,208 

53,759 
554 
594 

54,907 

2,349 

79,500 
1,200 
831 

81,531 

9,013 

260,693 

273,989 

374,788 

440,648 

254,471 
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The  total  exports  to  Canada  from  Bristol  amounted  to  16,068  tons,  a  decrease  of 
31,449  tons  as  compared  with  1914  and  49,253  tons  as  compared  with  1913,  the  exports 
for  these  years  respectively  being  47,517  and  65,321  tons. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  below  giving  the  exports  to  Canada  from  Bristol 
for  the  years  ending  December  31,  1911  to  1915,  that  the  principal  articles  exported 
have  been  iron,  tinplates,  chemicals,  paper,  cocoa  and  chocolate;  all  of  which  com- 
modities show  a  decrease  in  exportation.  Among  the  other  items  exported  are  included 
rags,  wool,  clay,  earths,  vinegar,  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  glue,  earthenware,  furni- 
ture, oil,  oilman's  stores,  paint,  hardware,  tobacco,  arms  and  ammunition: — ■ 


EXPORTS  FROM  BRISTOL  TO  CANADA  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Principal  Articles. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Arms  and  ammunition 

812 

142 

3v5 

46 

4 

347 

199 

115 

14 

1 

77 

64 

64 

19 

407 

358 

1,186 

358 

2,201 

Clay  

15,856 

-  9,20i5 

6,900 

2,893 

201 

2,276 

2,199 

2,173 

1,719 

677 

5121 

3i61 

210 

15)61 

160 

348 

278 

369 

221 

189 

120 

317 

118 

100 

46 

121 

181 

59 

21 

234 

288 

240 

167 

45 

60 

126 

117 

56 

160 

165 

193 

200 

85 

517 

363 

282 

198 

9 

21,412 

20,647 

27,333 

22,530 

6,910 

Oil  

189 

42 

34 

18 

33 

Oilman's  stores    (pickles,  sauces, 

etc.)  :  

1,424 

1,206 

867 

567 

30 

Paint  

100 

91 

116 

84 

13 

1,430 

1,696 

1,509 

1,571 

959 

841 

1,430 

1,204 

487 

292 

17,750 

9,9i6i8 

19;4i5i5 

13,'5i81 

3,0>48 

255 

425 

277 

312 

8 

292 

237 

300 

317 

136 

Vegetables — Onions   .. 

892 

207 

263 

471 

Wool  

175 

228 

328 

242 

251 

1,507 

3,280 

1,574 

1,169 

726 

67,393 

53,703 

65,321 

47,517 

16,068 

IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY. 


The  following  table  showing  the  imports  into  Bristol  from  Hamburg  for  the  years 
1913  and  1914  is  given  in  the  hope  that  some  indication  may  be  given  of  the  com- 
modities which  were  supplied  by  Germany  in  the  past,  in  order  that  an  endeavour  may 
be  made  by  Canadian  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  trade: — 


IMPORTS  FROM  HAMBURG. 

Imports.  1913.  1914. 

Sugar   3'8,'&2!8  I28,'5'4i8 

Salt  waste  and  kainit   1,518  1,-068 

Metal  ashes   63'2  29T 

Oilseed  and  nutmeal   I,i0'0>2  SI94 

Leather   1,1144  9'5»2 

Glass   '8I8<2  50'7 

Petroleum  and  products   291  174 

Potatoes   1&,72'2  (2,111 

Paper   7i37  m 

Other  goods   11,2132  4,,<8i8Ei 


Total 


72,7188 


39 ,4  014 
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EXPORTS  THROUGH  DUTCH  PORTS. 

As  quite  a  large  amount  of  goods  of  German  origin  were  shipped  through  Dutch 
ports  it  is  thought  desirable  to  give  the  figures  of  export  from  the  ports  of  Holland  to 
the  port  of  Bristol,  although  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  goods  of  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  origin. 

The  imports  from  Antwerp,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  to  the  port  of  Bristol  for 
the  calendar  years  1913,  1914  and  1915  are  as  follows: — 


BRISTOL  IMPORTS  FROM  HOLLAND. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Imports. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

  57,139 

20,i510 

'2.5 1 

  '35,696 

16V6I2I4 

14, 119-6 

1'0,'581 

'9719 

  4,'0'95 

2,1 6'5 

635 

  15,8133 

1'4,:912 

19,497 

Oil  

  440 

1-69 

  3,17-5 

1,781 

  2,2179 

'55 

'Milk  

  717 

l,'3'6l2 

4-61 

4,4'Ott 

6)6*8 

3 

  3,481 

.3,i4'OI6i 

6-615 

  8'94 

86(8 

'924 

'26i8 

Other  goods  

  i25,8'»7 

•1I3.H8I3 

■6,182 

Total'.  

 171,-6'8>0 

93,125 

413,192 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

Recently  a  visit  was  paid  to  Bristol  by  the  officials  of  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  a  service  between  Canada  and 
Avonmouth,  this  company  having  taken  over  the  rights  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Steamship  Company.  While  the  war  lasts  the  service  must  necessarily  be  limited, 
but  on  its  conclusion  important  developments  are  looked  forward  to.  With  the 
addition  of  the  boats  of  this  line  to  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services, 
Limited,  and  the  White  Star  Dominion  Line  already  in  operation  a  much  better  and 
more  regular  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Bristol  is  anticipated. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  APRIL. 


No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  April. 



1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

T'wpn'RTc:  pas  f^.ri v^ttmpttom 
XiynuiHo  fun  uUiNauiviriiui^. 

46 

443,735.801 

401,643.627 

272,387,490 

301,646,492 

229,145,177 

205,134,6S0 


174,437,808 

227,893,059 

Total  imports,  merchandise. .... 

672,880,978 

606,778,307 

446,825,298 

529,539,551 

5,706,639 

15,044,257 

132,231,434 

34,152,875 

678,587,617 

621,822,564 

579,056,732 

563,692,426 

11^  P>41  Q77 

m^i  mQ  ^jo 

78  71 1  880 

107  7^Q  QKfi 

IUi  ,  {  OV,  GOV 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce— 

57,987,581 

58,790,534 

51,854,627 

67,485,603 

16,724,021 

20,532,356 

19,866,383 

22,497,045 

The  forest   

43,616,733 

42,797,161 

42,705,384 

51,629,899 

45,497,073 

53,465,137 

75,842,575 

104,681.883 

155,574,366 

193,349,922 

134,869,582 

264,348,728 

44,569,769 

58,260,053 

94,465,960 

21 0,286,418 

94.948 

129,467 

753,143 

6,981,208 

364,094,491 

427,324,630 

420,357,654 

768,010,784 

21,656,447 

23,605,616 

53,946,168 

35,913,808 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

'485  750  938 

450  930  246 

474  303  822 

803  924  592 

Coin  and  bullion. .  

15  595,463 

24  1 30  865 

33, 1 04  463 

98',  663' 350 

401,346,401 

475.061,111 

o0i  ,408, 285 

902,587,942 

1,079,934,018 

1,096,883,675 

1,086,465,017 

1,466,280,368 

Imports  by  Countries. 

4^1  49o 

718  P»09 

1  lei, OUi 

466  827 

3  452  538 

British  Africa 

K(\A  OJQ 
OV't,  <£4o 

329  417 

180  QfiO 

7  nnn  Q/Il 

7  1 70  1 QQ 
/  ,  HZ,  Lvrf 

fi  419  9^3 

6  066  ^94 

3,494,232 

3,377,162 

2,940,192 

5,758,888 

II             m  Col   J  llUiCOj    liJ^lUUlU^    XJCl  UJ  UUd  •  >  •  • 

5,792,638 

4,437,444 

6,178,431 

7,019,425 

Npwfn.mrllan  rl 

2,074,645 

1,830,370 

1,233,508 

1,599,301 

New  Zealand  

3,176,776 

3,231,806 

3,968,205 

4,325,192 

United  Kingdom  

140,175,358 

128,932,483 

88,196,171 

82,199,318 

Other  British  

1,569,893 

1,478,286 

3,463,149 

3,202,389 

4,007,929 

2,546,142 

3,664,897 

3,579,377 

Belgium    

4,108,561 

4,377,154 

1,698,597 

51,379 

France  

15,460,129 

14,026,037 

7,991,047 

6,027,890 

14,295,819 

14,465,080 

4,324,227 

78,389 

3,149,898 

2,790,854 

1,659,212 

1,047,610 

3,359,720 

2,634,477 

2,788,648 

4,055,812 

United  States  

442,213,343 

402,985,320 

423,824,662 

416,813,398 

27,948,290 

26,314,600 

19,917,309 

17,334,036 

• 

Exports  hy  Countries. 

.  ,. 

4,0/0,0/  0 

A  Q1 &  1  QQ 

5  553  283 

7,950,398 

q  Rfi7  nni 

0,00/  ,001 

4  0R5  07Q 

4  443  096 

6',043,'782 

D0Z,4Z4 

'674  764 

1,303'  666 

655,987 

641,411 

690,' 129 

l',229i  027 

ii      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

4,637,84y 

4,920,604 

4,541,227 

4,628,671 

4,804,830 

4,796,749 

4,415,933 

5,079,856 

New  Zealand  .... 

1,700,281 

2,038,292 

2,566,682 

3,323,393 

United  Kingdom  

183,734,820 

217,960,827 

222,949,315 

480,973,810 

1,215,434 

1,996,514 

2,300,682 

2,476,473 

2,080,484 

2,114,033 

643,928 

2,427,729 

4,663,884 

4,750,759 

3,207,714 

334,762 

2,697,871 

3,857,048 

15,371,451 

37,002,783 

3,500,416 

4,338,303 

1,963,582 

Holland  

2,795,806 

5,460,172 

5,160,146 

2,952,770 

J apan.  

1,197,639 

1,594,877 

991,184 

972,921 

168,605,800 

200,836,674 

221,012,228 

318,131,162 

11,019,297 

10,070,995 

10,922,941 

27,756,739 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


T\Y 

elve  Months  Ended  April. 

Articles  Imported. 

- 

1916. 



lyio. 

Total. 

- 

From  United 



From  United 

Kingdom. 

States. 

652,212 

$ 

227,472 

$ 

119,983 

$ 

105,645 

1,113,729 

733,103 

62,836 

662,449 

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

5,716,095 

5,126,786 

923,124 

4,022,695 

14,085,781 

11,087,709 

227,557 

8,811,189 

2,006,476 

1,801,207 

254,589 

1,546,115 

8,024,474 

11,742,204 

106,754 

11,635,412 

124,343 

42,414 

577 

40,361 

37,893,301 

32,112,739 

13,936 

32,097,840 

2,063,677 

2,532,962 

679,698 

1,308,999 

Coffee  

1,912,624 

1,775,453 

105,742 

287,434 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  '.  

3,286,910 

3,601,509 

382,635 

3,212,505 

27,107,563 

33,869,946 

11,004,683 

21,709,513 

370,304 

311,574 

225,339 

70,268 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

13,362,045 

18.375,054 

2,636,907 

14,093,059 

1,852,150 

1^478,358 

956,170 

303,835 

5,829,132 

5,017,746 

225,064 

4,779,254 

3,106,147 

2,945,579 

931,132 

1,613,152 

Fish  

1,661,501 

1,381,133 

105,697 

475,672 

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of  

6,440,265 

8,078,627 

3,552,209 

1,812,860 

15,195,368 

14,476,582 

353,287 

12,667,141 

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

2,208,530 

2,803,321 

202,388 

2,499,393 

3,391,595 

2,542,543 

141,412 

2,309,829 

Gloves  and  mitts  

1,678,295 

1,285,769 

485,443 

329,652 

2,051,452 

3,181,002 

95,753 

3,022,897 

QAfi  7QJ. 

1,022,381 

34,242 

980,UU8 

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

1,160,520 

944,232 

173,545 

763,204 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of  

7,659,184 

10,091,268 

3,976,539 

5,956,110 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  , 

3,711,833 

3,415,184 

976,447 

2,233,977 

13,435,574 

12,112,815 

860,521 

4,462,455 

6,826,928 

6,758, 875 

844,013 

5,907,476 

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total. 

81,604,935 

108,025,686 

6,017,735 

100,796,690 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

2,912,414 

3,841,089 

- 

86,276 

3,732,004 

3,337,418 

4,661,781 

10,053 

4,648,900 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

62,473,643 

80,002,263 

4,036,771 

75,022.017 

4,582,503 

5,559,615 

1, 102,744 

4,441,249 

1,345,296 

1,586,013 

108,380 

1,428,392 

Oil's   

12,833,144 

14,762,660 

657,981 

13,122,373 

Oilcloth  

1,211,944 

1,100,273 

563,392 

536,008 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  

Paints  and  colours  

1,071,188 

795,675 

196,551 

585,297 

1,538,224 

2,201,655 

311,273 

1,860,550 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

5,547,669 

4,801,097 

820,864 

3,828,073 

Precious  stones  

1,702,294 

986,439 

799,160 

87,731 

Provisions    

5,937,456 

13,168,296 

184,145 

12,607,710 

Ribbons  

1,707,060 

1,470,482 

622,479 

267,157 

2,447,019 

2,628,252 

247,182 

2,265,758 

Settlers'  effects    

7,270,824 

3,959,760 

443,823 

3,441,357 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

8,020,098 

9,021,548 

2,055,935 

3,028,312 

Soap  

1,186,854 

1,027,663 

100,277 

848,633 

Spirits  and  wines  

5,126,567 

3,906,085 

2,192,390 

71,656 

19,127,177 

24,559,739 

416,992 

o,yyi,9zo 

Tea  

7,489,154 

8,213,182 

3,254,604 

48,189 

Tobacco  

5,643,104 

5,889,038 

724,733 

4,613,887 

Vegetables  

2,901,580 

2,331,852 

30,299 

2,075,115 

Watches   

859,811 

1,128,230 

71,707 

726,904 

l.-),  400, 189 

8,696,065 

151,531 

o  on  i  ccci 
b,Z\>4,  boo 

25,094,210 

32,311.442 

21,302,857 

8,449,773 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported— 

Dutiable  Goods  

272,387,490 

301,646,492 

53,132,996 

209,275,216 

174,43/,b08 

227,893,059 

26,361,888 

"1  *7(\  A  in  O  A  A 

l/y,447,.>44 

Total  Imports,  merchandise. . . . 

446,825,298 

529,539,551 

79,494,884 

388,722.560 

Coin  and  bullion  ,  

132,231,434 

34,152,875 

2,704,434 

28,090,838 

Total  Imports  

579,056,732 

563,692,426 

82,199,318 

416,813,398 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported. 


Animals,  living—  Total    

Cattle  

Horses  

Sheep  

Breadstuff  s— Total  

Barley   

Bran  

Cereal  foods    

Oats    

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal   

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   

Fish— Total  •  

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted  

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned . .  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  .manufactures  of — Total  

Sole  and  upper     

Metals,  minerals,  etc.  — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufacturts  of  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper  

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter   

Cheese    

Meats — Paeon  and  hams    

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of— Total  

Logs  

Lumber — Deals,  pine  

Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported. 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise   

Coin  and  bullion     

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Eni»ed  April. 


1Q1^ 

1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

15,174,184 

$ 

18,341,702 

$ 

3,660,938 

$ 

12,913,967 

9,272,873 
2,268,140 
285,466 

12,677,341 
4,605,714 
597,678 

105,120 

3,555,172 

11,199,969 
683,063 
588,762 

116,570,125 

247,549,603 

200,091,677 

15,233,636 

3,254,870 
907,286 
1,941,811 
8,789,902 
238,742 
74,818,340 
24,812,155 
4,569,334 
1,110,732 

3,893,866 
1,858,007 
1,969,170 
15,767,314 
514,058 
184,7i 1,042 
36,830,052 
6,383,083 
1,707,957 

3,322,353 
76,391 
1,751,192 
9,636,750 
461,385 
162,423,877 
22,089,632 
245,413 
266,72b 

251,062 
1,666,096 
34,761 
1,019,543 
50,872 
9,750,421 
1,294,756 
4,613,758 
799,659 

19,448,017 

22,165,881 

6,942,407 

8,487,060 

4,049,352 
3,026,286 
5,114,601 

5,378,720 
2,670,294 
6,511,732 

171,965 
1,231,714 
5,138,506 

1,439,587 
535,845 
2,539 

243,614 

18,727 
3,949,965 
502,296 
6,766,561 

3,621,009 

2,998,888 

2,481,475 

2,667,824 
2,740,293 
2,329,  826 
7,696,393 

1,819,746 
5,016,389 
5,937,991 
6,867,007 

1,641,869 
962,91« 
2,445,748 
2,382 

11,312,116 

14,392, 163 
6,693,961 

7,583,424 
2,912,004 

4,202,543 
3,426,435 

5,600,896 

70,433,715 

123,404,120 

4,093,740 
2,9.>2,05* 
14,980,475 
17,036,803 
51,869,245 
7,727,349 
l4,4o.i,0o0 
20,236,203 
430,975 

48,732,699 

2,496,429 
606,134 
1,030,302 

58,567,907 

1,567,081 
2,072,158 
13,950,173 
17,036,803 
5,621,787 
5,875,279 
4,532,790 
17,111,707 
30,427 
1~818,177 

2,327,038 
2,213,297 
7,570,855 
15,491,185 
20,312,424 
5,104,258 

JLO,  UOi  ,04  1 

15,685,211 
694,602 

29,527,859 
1,}- 52,070 
y,04u,01o 
921,534 
7 

44,510,771 

69,858,202 

63,953,145 

641,335 
19,305,7*3 
15,514,383 
10,198,091 
3,734,784 

86 J, 892 

1,037,469 
26,988,962 
28,433,805 
3,414,147 
4,210,901 
1,188,818 

596,921 
26,670,738 
28^116,385 
206,992 
406,593 
291,123 

64,484 
23,201 
225,911 
3,182,710 
3,747,123 
767,126 

52,764,845 
1^29^405 
1,150,510 
6,506,475 
1,956,035 

1Q  007  (lf\U 

3,019,323 
528,477 
6,667,671 
9,319,450 

63,540,428 

14,972,293 

45,160,733 

1,077,909 
1,246,375 
9,541,345 
2,492,026 

zi,  z4o,  /  yy 
3,6.8,878 
475,127 
5,824,505 

10,835,255 

45,264 
1,170,784 
8,675,154 

11,268 

O  101  7Qn 

J,  131,  /88 

1,032,305 
45,221 
272,325 
2.467,637 
20,51*0  669 
3,631,530 
15,090 
5,824,505 
9,853,096 

410,037 

336,041 

420,357,654 
53,946,168 

76^,010,784 
35,913,808 

469,506,861 
11,466,949 

205,946,781 
13,537,645 

219,484,426 
98,616,736 

474,303,822 
33,104,463 

803,924.592 
98,663,350 

480,973,810 

507,408,285 

902,587,942 

480,973,810 

318,131,162 
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PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES  REQUIRED  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia, 
samples  of  paper,  cardboard,  and  envelopes  urgently  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government's  Printer. 

Information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  FISH. 

An  English  house  importing  oysters,  fish  and  poultry,  who  have  branches  all  over 
England,  and  who  have,  been  in  business  for  over  one  hundred  years,  have  written 
as  follows  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Saskatoon  Board  of  Trade  regarding  Canadian 
salmon  and  halibut: — 

"  We  should  like  to  report  that  there  has  been  a  remarkably  good  demand  for 
Canadian  salmon  and  halibut  this  season,  the  result  being  that  practically  all  the 
stocks  have  been  completely  sold  out,  and  the  market  is  bare.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  a  further  increase  in  the  demand  as  the  public  are  beginning  to  take  to  the  fish, 
and  many  of  the  fishmongers  are  now  selling  it  as  '  Canadian  Salmon  or  Halibut.'  " 

"It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  however,  and  ultimately  lead  to  a  great 
expansion  in  this  trade,  if  the  goods  were  consigned  to  England  in  smaller  packages 
of  uniform  weights.  We  suggest  that  the  fish  should  be  graded,  and  the  small  fish 
should  be  packed  in  cases  of  56  pounds  each,  and  the  large  fish  in  cases  of  100  pounds 
aach.  The  uniform  weights  would  save  no  end  of  trouble  here,  and  would  greatly 
help  on  the  sale,  while  the  smaller  packages  would  bring  in  as  purchasers  manv  men 
who  at  present  will  not  touch  as  large  a  package  as  a  3  cwt.  case."  (See  Trade 
Inquiry  No.  813.) 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED,  IMPORTS. 

A  Proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  British  Government  adding  a  number  of 
articles  to  the  list  now  prohibited  or  otherwise  restricted  in  the  importation  thereof 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  prohibited  from  being  imported  on  and  after  July  7,  but 
licenses  will  be  granted  for  vacuum  cleaners  which  were  en  route  or  paid  for  on  or 
before  June  28. 

Yeast  has  been  prohibited  from  being  imported  on  and  after  July  7,  but  licenses 
will  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  importations  for  about  one-half  of  the 
amount  imported  during  the  year  1915. 

Motor  cars,  chassis,  parts  and  accessories  other  than  tires,  as  were  expressly 
exempted  from  the  prohibition  imposed  by  Proclamation  under  date  of  March  27,  are 
now  placed  on  the  prohibited  list. 
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HOW  TO  BEGIN  IN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Thei  following  article  taken  from  the  London  Times,  will  be  instrumental  in 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  merchant  system  of  trading  abroad,  and  the  value 
of  trade  marks,  together  with  the  goodwill  belonging  to  a  manufacturer. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE 

The  history  of  British  commerce  is  very  largely  a  record  of  merchant  trade.  The 
merchant  adventurer  carried  merchandise  of  all  kinds  to  the  world's  markets  and  made 
connections  in  those  countries  where  he  traded.  He  took  out  goods  which  he  believed 
he  could  sell  at  a  profit  in  the  markets  which  he  knew,  but  of  which  the  general  mass 
of  the  population  was  in  entire  ignorance.  As  time  went  on,  he  obtained  agents  to 
represent  him  in  these  various  markets.  The  agents  made  it  their  business  to  increase 
the  number  of  customers  for  their  employer's  merchandise,  and  huge  merchant  busi- 
nesses were  built  up,  partly  by  the  organizing  ability  of  the  merchant  and  partly  by 
the  efforts  made  by  his  representatives  abroad  to  extend  sales.  The  manufacturer  had 
no  part  nor  lot  in  this  business,  he  knew  nothing  of  foreign  markets,  and  esteemed 
himself  fortunate  when  the  merchant  bought  goods  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  export- 
ing them  to  his  agents  abroad.  This  state  of  affairs  has  existed  to  a  very  large  extent 
down  to  the  present  time. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SYSTEM. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  that  the  manufacturer  can  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  own  proper  business,  which  is  manufacturing.  His  work  is  done  when  he 
has  made  the  goods  and  delivered  them  to  the  ship ;  he  looks  to  the  merchant  for  pay- 
ment, and  he  has  no  further  interest  in  the  transaction.  The  merchant's  business  is 
to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of  the  goods  across  the  sea,  their  distribution  and  sale,  and 
the  collection  of  payment.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  these 
operations,  and  the  merchant  has  need  of  a  special  organization  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  successfully.  He  has  to  finance  the  transaction,  and  to  do  this  must  have 
recourse  to  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  the  negotiation  of  which  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands. He  has  to  consider  the  rates  of  exchange,  the  standing  of  his  customer,  the 
«ost  of  getting  the  goods  through  the  custom  house  on  the  other  side,  and  many  other 
points. 

It  is  because  the  merchant  undertakes  all  these  matters,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  being  outside  the  province  of  the  manufacturers,  that  so  many  of  the  latter 
are  content  to  leave  the  whole  of  their  foreign  business  in  their  hands.  The  merchant, 
in  short,  absolutely  controls  the  trade,  and  in  many  cases  sells  goods  under  his  own 
mark  so  that  the  goodwill  in  the  business  belongs  to  him,  and  he  can  leave  a  manu- 
facturer whenever  he  pleases  and  supply  his  requirements  from  another,  perhaps  not 
even  situated  in  the  same  country. 

A  BETTER  WAY. 

In  the  alternative  course,  the  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  control  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  to  be  the  real  proprietor  of  the  goodwill  in  it,  must  make  arrangements  to  do 
direct  trade.  If  he  is  the  maker  of  goods  which  can  be  branded  his  problem  is  very 
much  simplified.  His  first  business  in  that  case  is  to  register  his  trade  mark  in  the 
country  in  which  he  wishes  to  sell  goods,  and  this  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple  a 
matter  as  it  might  appear.  The  only  satisfactory  plan  is  to  get  the  best  advice  possi- 
'  ble  before  taking  any  steps  whatever.    The  mark  once  registered,  the  next  question  is 
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that  of  making  it  known  to  the  consumers  and  getting  retailers  to  hold  stock;  the 
manufacturer  must  advertise  his  goods  effectively,  and  have  agents  who  will  see  that 
they  are  properly  distributed. 

In  this  work  manufacturers'  agents  find  their  role.  They  undertake,,  for  a  con- 
sideration, to  carry  out  the  whole  of  this  work,  and  very  often  it  is  found  advantageous, 
especially  for  small  firms,  to  utilize  their  services,  which  are  not,  of  course,  open  to  the 
objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  merchant  system,  because  in  pushing  the  sale 
of  branded  goods  they  are  increasing  the  value  of  a  goodwill  which  belongs  to  the  manu- 
facturer himself. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that,  wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  manufacturer 
to  brand  his  goods  and  to  register  his  trade  mark,  this  is  the  best  policy  for  him  to 
adopt.  Even  the  merchant  will  in  such  cases  find  himself  compelled  to  give  the 
manufacturer  orders  because  he  himself  has  received  indents  (foreign  orders)  from 
his  customers  which  have  specified  his  brand,  and  the  merchant  in  such  cases  must 
either  supply  what  is  ordered  or  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  customer.  A  manu- 
facturer who  brands  and  advertises  abroad  is  in  the  happy  position  of  knowing  that, 
no  matter  what  happens,  he  controls  his  own  goodwill,  and  no  matter  through  what 
channel  the  business  comes,  eventually  the  goods  will  be  made  in  his  factory. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  7,  1916: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   108/ .  *  1 10/ .  *  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   97/.*  101/.* 

London    104/.*  106/.* 

Glasgow   -  96/.*  .. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   90/.  93/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   89/.  93/.  „ 

London   94/.  98/. 

Glasgow   -  96/ .  » 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     85/.  90/.  ». 

London   -  -  H 

Glasgow   -  -  n 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool....,  '   94/.  98/.  ,« 

London   96/.  99/.  h 

Glasgow       -  - 

Butter— (None  reported).  *New. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  10,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calv< 

.  Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  . .  .  . 

Mutton  it   

Pork  1 1  ii   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 


Cwt, 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  ,  .   m 

Beef    

Hams   ii 

Pork  ,   ,. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ti 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  i 

Margarine   t. 

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh, in  cans  or  drums      n 

••   cream.  ,   n 

ii    condensed   n 

it    preserved,  other  kinds   h 

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game   .« 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   » 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour    n 

Barley  •   u 

Oats   „ 

Peas   „ 

Beans   M 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   .  n 


Fruits,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops. ..... 


Ton. 

.Cwt, 


Quantities. 


1915. 


367 


73,751 
131,544 
166 

6,243 


133,492 
505 
37,992 
1,215 

2,441 
60,991 


93,718 

31,908 

32,426 

38,128 

49,777 

40,9J3 

578 

154 

35,107 

45,511 

13 

399 

90,213 

53,681 

406 

19 

5 

12,882 

2,485 

26,590 

52,701 

1,315,100 
149,000 
52,600 
555,100 
35,260 
510 
257,900 


11,289 
282 


5,923 


1916. 


87,195 
21,141 
5,206 

32,046 


137,189 
767 
34,697 
250 

454 
38,992 


3,454,800 
162,700 
112,600 
820,800 
1,100 
190 
410,700 


87,477 
1,457 


2,826 
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INDUSTRIAL  USES  OF  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER. 

(By  J.  B.  Challies,  Superintendent;  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch.) 

At  the  present  time  the  great  steel  mills  of  this  continent  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  electric  furnace  for  the  production  of  alloys.  The  automobile  manufacturer 
is  dependent  upon  another  electric  furnace  production,  aluminium,  for  car  bodies. 
The  manufacturer  of  steel  products  needs  these  materials  for  making  tools,  and  count- 
less factories  require  abrasives  which  cannot  now  be  imported,  and  which  are  now 
being  produced  in  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  only  by  electric  processes.  Without 
acetylene  gas  and  graphite,  and  other  electric  products,  many  existing  industries  would 
be  absolutely  crippled. 

So  far  as  the  products  of  electro-chemistry  are  concerned,  it  is  found  that  the 
surgeon  and  the  doctor  look  to  electric  plants  for  chloroform  and  disinfectants;  the 
cotton  and  the  paper  manufacturer  need  the  bleaches  produced  by  electricity;  the 
user  of  soap  patronizes  the  electro-chemical  establishment,  as  does  every  user  of 
matches.  Gold  and  silver  mining  of  the  west  requires  electric  products  to  assure  a 
profit,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  United  States,  cut  off  from  its  supply  of  German 
dyes,  has  found  itself  dependent  upon  electric  products  to  supply  the  deficiency,  in 
part  at  any  rate. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  industries  dependent  upon  cheap  electric  power.  The 
further  development  in  either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  or  the  inauguration  of 
such  processes  in  Canada,  is  very  largely,  if  not  altogether  dependent  upon  cheap 
available,  dependable  power.  The  source  of  such  power  is  admittedly,  for  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  country,  water-power.  The  development  of  water-power  in  making 
available  a  supply  of  cheap  hydro-electric  energy  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
would  probably  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  to  the  consumers  of  countless 
articles  of  every-day  use,  which,  to  the  man  on  the  street,  are  in  no  way  associated 
with  hydro-electric  development. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  manufacture  of  steel  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  United 
States  industries,  and  is  fast  becoming  a  very  important  one  for  Canada.  To-day, 
electrically  produced  ferro-silicon  is  used  as  an  alloy  by  most  steel  manufacturers, 
with  the  result  that  the  Bessemer  process  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  The  essential 
element  in  the  manufacture  of  armour  plate  and  armour-piercing  projectiles,  is  intro- 
duced into  steel  by  the  alloy,  ferro-chromium,  strictly  an  electric  furnace  product. 

Ferro-chrome,  another  product  of  the  electric  furnace,  has  made  possible  the 
manufacture  of  high-speed  tools,  which  in  turn  have  tripled  the  capacity  of  our 
machine  shops  and  enhanced  the  efficiency  of  our  mechanics.  It  has  cut  to  one-third 
the  capital  invested  in  tools  to  accomplish  a  given  volume  of  work. 

In  the  absence  of  chromium,  tungsten,  vanadium  and  molybdenum,  all  alloys 
made  by  electrical  processes,  the  builders  of  American  battleships  and  other  weapons 
of  national  defence,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  Canadian  steel  and  metal-working 
industries  and  other  industries,  would  be  in  the  condition  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
electrical  industry  itself  is  largely  dependent  upon  silicon  steel,  a  product  that  does 
not  age  and  does  not  wear. 

The  development  of  aeroplanes  also  calls  for  aluminum,  and  only  with  the  abundant 
production  of  cheap  electric  energy  from  water-power  will  the  price  of  aluminum 
kitchen  utensils  come  within  the  reach  of  every  housewife. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  we  were  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
emery.  To-day  the  metal-working  industries  of  this  country  are  dependent  almost 
entirely  upon  electric  furnace  abrasives,  carborundum  and  alundum.  The  manufac- 
turer of  agricultural  machinery,  locomotives,  firearms,  milling  machinery,  automobiles, 
and  countless  other  metal  products  must  have  these  abrasives,  and  they  can  now  be 
made  only  where  water  power  is  developed  cheaply. 
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The  electric  furnace  also  turns  out  calcium  carbide,  the  only  source  of  acetylene, 
which  is  being  so  extensively  used  in  Canada.  The  oxy-acetylene  name  has  become  of 
intense  value  in  the  welding  of  metals  and  the  cutting  of  steel.  This  same  calcium 
carbide  is  the  important  factor  in  the  fixtation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  is  the 
source  of  supply  upon  which  we  may  have  to  rely  for  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  employed 
in  making  munitions  of  war  and  fertilizers. 

All  the  artificial  graphite  used  in  the  world  to-day  is  produced  at  Niagara  Falls, 
by  cheap  waterpower.  Its  uses  are  manifold.  Practically  the  whole  supply  of  abrasives 
on  this  continent  is  from  Niagara. 

Considering  the  products  of  electro-chemistry  alone,  chlorine  stands  out  as  of  first 
importance.  The  sterilization  of  water  supplies  of  countless  cities  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  bleaching  powder  or  hypochlorite,  and  in  communities  where  this 
is  used  extensively,  typhoid  has  been  largely  eliminated.  The  armies  of  Europe  use 
chlorine  to  avert  typhoid,  and  other  chlorine  products,  including  chloroform,  are  used 
surgically,  both  as  anesthetics  and  antiseptics.  This  same  chlorine,  or  bleach,  makes 
possible  the  manufacture  of  white  cotton  goods  and  white  writing  paper.  Other  pro- 
ducts of  chlorine,  produced  electrically,  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  soaps.  Even 
into  fire  extinguishers  goes  this  product  of  cheap  electricity. 

To  meet  the  shortage  in  coal-tar  dyes,  by  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  coal- 
tar  benzon  and  tuluol,  there  is  now  beginning  to  be  produced  quantities  of  those  neces- 
sary intermediates  formerly  made  and  exported  from  Germany. 

Metallic  sodium,  also  a  product  of  electricity,  is  the  basis  for  sodium  peroxide, 
which  is  used  in  generating  oxygen  for  hospitals,  for  laboratories,  and  for  submarines 
and  mine-rescue  apparatus.  It  also  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Without  sodium  cyanide,  many  gold  and  silver  mines  could  not  possibly  operate  at  a 
profit. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  products  of  every  day  use  which  will  largely  depend 
upon  water-power.  Many  of  these,  a  few  years  ago,  had  no  known  value.  What  other 
products  remain  to  be  developed  with  the  growth  of  electricity,  no  one  can  predict. 

There  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  fundamental  and  essential  relation  of 
water-power  to  the  economic  and  industrial  situation  in  Canada. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S  en  0  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  June  30,  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

June  27,  ss.  Limon,  210  drums. 

The  active  demand  which  was  in  evidence  for  fish  in  drums  has  not  fallen  off  and 
the  same  prices  continue  unchanged.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  8-15  cents,  haddock  at  8-50 
cents  and  hake  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

June  27,  ss.  Limon,  567  cases  from  Boston. 

"    27,  ss.  Chalmelte,  400  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
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Very  little  change  has  occurred,  on  codfish  in  cases.  Some  holders  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  their  stocks  and,  for  this  reason,  the  same  price  still  prevails  for  Norwegian 
cod,  yet  there  are  others  who  sustain  $17  and  expect  that  they  will  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing this  last  figure  within  a  short  time.  Norwegian  cod  can  be  quoted  at  $16  to  $17 
and  that  from  United  States  or  Canada  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 


HERRINGS. 


A  very  light  inquiry  has  continued  for  bloaters,  with  the"  same  price  of  $1.30  per 
large  box  in  evidence. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

June  24,  ss.  Zuiderdijk,  561  cases  from  Rotterdam. 
"    27,  ss.  Chalmette,  40  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"    28,  ss.  Mexico,  110  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  but  as  the  stocks  of  Gouda  cheese  are  light,  the  prices 
have  advanced  and  are  now  quoted  at  45  cents  per  pound.  There  is  no  change  to  report 
on  American  cheese,  as  it  continues  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 


POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

June  24,  ss.  H.M.  Flager,  200  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  26,  ss.  Abangarez,  400  barrels  from  New  Orleans. 

"  27,  ss.  Limon,  4,655  bags  and  646  barrels  from  Boston. 

"  27,  ss.  Chalmette,  524  bags  from  New  Orleans. 

"  27,  ss.  H.M.  Flager,  400  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  28,  ss.  Mexico,  900  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  28,  ss.  H.M.  Flager,  1,000  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  28,  ss.  Calamres,  1,000  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  29,  ss.  H.M.  Flager,  600  barrels  from  Key  West. 

A  very  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  potatoes,  but  as  a  result  of  heavy  arrivals, 
the  price  on  barrels  has  declined  to  $6  each.  There  are  no  further  stocks  of  bags  avail- 
able, the  last  sale  of  which  was  effected  at  4  cents  per  pound. 


EXCHANGES. 


New  York,  3  d/s.  $  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.76  per  £. 


CANADIAN  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

A  consolidated,  up-to-date  and  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  the  prohibited 
exports  from  Canada  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Customs,  Ottawa,  to 
collectors  of  Customs  and  any  others  concerned.  A  copy  of  this  compilation  may 
be  had  on  applying  to  the  aforesaid  Department. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Trade  of  New  Zealand. 
(By  Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham,  late  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand.) 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  the  year  1915  has  been,  speaking  generally, 
a  year  of  overwhelming  prosperity.  The  local  drought  came  to  an  end  in  the  autumn 
in  every  district,  except  South '  Canterbury.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  staple 
exports  of  the  Dominion  had  not  been  materially  increased  by  the  war,  while  all  the 
more  important  products  had  been  maintained  at  price  levels  which  have,  in  many 
cases,  multiplied  profits  many  fold.  This  fact  is  obvious  from  the  most  superficial 
study  of  the  export  statistics,  the  quantities  of  meat,  wool,  and  dairy  produce  being 
about  normal,  while  the  values  are  greater  by  .as  much  as  20  or  even  30  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  imports  which  was  pronounced  in  the  concluding  months  of  1914, 
and  the  early  part  of  1915,  was  primarily  due  to  cancelling  of  orders  by  public  bodies, 
as  well  as  by  importers,  owing  to  the  general  uncertainty  and  difficulty  in  arranging 
finance.  There  has  been  little  or  no  sign  of  private  retrenchment,  all  the  luxury 
trades,  as  well  as  those  in  necessities,  being  fully  normal.  Purchase  of  military 
'supplies  and  of  comforts  for  the  expeditionary  forces  has  contributed  to  maintaining 
imports.  The  one  trade  which  was  noticeably  affected  was  building,  and  even  this 
has  shown  increasing  signs  of  revival  under  the  influence  of  plentiful  money  and 
normal  demand  for  houses.  The  most  important  direction  in  which  public  retrench- 
ment has  been  evidenced  is  railway  development,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
urgently  required  terminal  facilities  at  the  chief  ports. 

POSITION  OF  TRADE. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  declined  somewhat  seriously.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war  the  primary  difficulty  experienced  was  in  securing  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  owing  to  congestion  on  the  British  railways  and  at  the  docks.  With 
the  gradual  organization  of  munition  making,  prohibition  of  export,  and  increase 
of  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  decline  has  become  more  and  more  pronounced. 
Imports  from  Germany  in  previous  years  have  been  about  £1,000,000,  and  from  this 
source,  as  well  as  from  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  also  from  our  French  allies, 
practically  nothing  has  reached  New  Zealand  during  1915.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
war  has  effectively  stimulated  trade  with  America  and  Japan.  From  the  former, 
travellers  in  search  of  business  and  offering  new  agencies  have  come  in  unusual 
numbers.  Scarcity  of  freight,  high  prices,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
serious  blocking  of  the  Panama  Canal,  have  tended  to  check  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  total  or  partial  stopping  of  supplies,  such  as  structural  steel,  corrugated 
iron,  wire,  tubes  and  pipes,  motor  cars  and  cycles,  glass,  etc.,  has  forced  importers 
to  look  for  new  sources  of  supply  and  even  to  go  to  America  in  quest.  Almost  all 
orders  for  electrical  machinery  from  public  bodies  and  Government  have  during  the 
year  gone  to  America.  A  large  part  of  the  trade  in  motor  cycles,  hitherto  an  entirely 
British  preserve,  has  gone  across  the  Pacific,  while  all  orders  for  motor  cars  which 
would  have  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  parts  of  Europe  have  similarly 
been  shared  by  makers  on  the  American  continent.  Japan  also  was  early  in  the  field, 
and  an  official  commercial  mission  visited  New  Zealand  during  the  year.  Importers 
have  been  inundated  with  samples  and  offers  of  business  in  all  classes  of  textiles, 
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fancy  goods,  glass,  china,  earthenware,  leather  goods,  etc.,  particularly  in  goods  pre- 
viously supplied  from  Germany.  Electric  torches,  basket  and  brush  ware,  glass  ware 
and  bottles,  buttons  and  haberdashery,  stationery  and  fancy  leather  goods,  are  a  few 
of  the  lines  in  which  Japanese  competition  will  have  to  be  expected.  Germany's 
supplies  of  superphosphates  will  also  no  doubt  be  replaced  from  Japan.  To  what 
extent  the  cheap  labour  of  India  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  preferential 
duties  in  the  New  Zealand  market  and  supply  products  in  competition  with  Japan 
remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  there  is  no  sign  in  the  Dominion  of  any  initiative  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  beyond  reports  in  the  Indian  press  of  successful  exhibition 
of  Indian  manufactures. 

So  far  as  British  manufacturers  are  at  present  precluded  from  competition  we 
have  merely  to  face  the  facts  of  the  situation  as  they  present  themselves  and  do  the 
best  we  can  to  minimize  future  loss.  The  facts,  however,  must  be  faced,  and  as  far  as 
possible  made  known.  Some  importers  have  transferred  their  custom  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  a  purely  commercial  spirit,  buying  their  requirements  from  the  most  obvious 
and  cheapest  available  source.  Others  again  have  done  so  from  sheer  necessity  and 
with  the  utmost  reluctance.  In  either  case  they  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  new 
suppliers  and  have  at  least  temporarily  severed  old  connections  and  substituted  new 
ones.  The  leeway  which  will  have  to  be  made  up  after  the  war  before  British  manu- 
facturers can  get  back  even  to  their  normal  pre-war  share  of  the  trade  in  the  Dominion 
will  be  serious,  and  it  behooves  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  now  to  minimize  this. 
I  would  lay  emphasis  on  the  following  points,  particularly : — 

1.  Those  firms  who  are  occupied  entirely  with  munition  making 'and  are  entirely 
precluded  from  exporting  should,  so  far  as  possible,  make  this  fact  known  to  their 
customers  in  New  Zealand,  not  only  to  importers  'but  to  consumers. 

2.  Those  whose  goods  are  still  available,  but  whose  prices  are  seriously  enhanced, 
should  take  care  to  give  ample  explanation  of  the  reasons.  Unreasonable  'buyers  and 
trade  rivals  between  them  have  done  ample  mischief  already  in  explaining  advances 
in  prices  as  "extortion,"  "trading  on  the  patriotism1  of  the  Dominion,"  etc.,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  that  manufacturers  should  give  the  actual  facts  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  e.g.,  the  actual  advance  in  price  of  raw  material,  number  of  staff' 
enlisted,  increased  freights,  war  taxation,  and  so  on.  Buyers  do  not  always  realize 
without  being  told  the  connection  between,  say,  war  prices  of  spelter,  fencing  wire, 
copper  tube,  brass,  etc.,  and  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  article  which  they  import. 
And  further,  few  people  not  directly  connected  with  military  supplies  realize  in  the 
least  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  things  required  for  the  army  and  navy. 

3.  All  firms  who  are  partly  or  entirely  cut  of!  from  their  market  must  realize 
that,  if  they  wish  to  save  themselves  future  effort,  they  must  spend  more,  rather  than 
less,  in  keeping  their  name  before  the  public  by  way  of  advertisement. 

NECESSITY  FOR  TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

There  has  been  a  small  but  welcome  increase  in  the  number  of  trade  catalogues 
filed  for  reference  in  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  but  the  total  number  on  file  is 
still  absurdly  small.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  doing  direct 
trade  with  the  Dominion  have  never  troubled  to  send  their  catalogues.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  embarrass  agents  if  catalogues  are  available 
for  inspection  elsewhere  than  in  their  hands.  This  is  an  important  point  and  it  should 
be  admitted  at  once  that  considerable  discretion  is  called  for  in  the  use  of  a  catalogue 
library.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  it  is  no  part  of  a  Trade 
Commissioner's  duties  to  do  business  on  behalf  of  individual  manufacturers  or  sell 
their  goods,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  he  should  know  what  manufacturers  make  any 
specified  article.  For  this  purpose  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  that  any  manufacturer 
\vho  has  an  accessible  agent  in  the  Dominion  should  give  his  prices  to  the  Trade 
Commissioner.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  give  the  Trade 
Commissioner  full  particulars  of  what  goods  he  does  make  in  order  that  these  may  be 
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indexed  for  reference  in  case  of  inquiries ;  and  further,  the  name  of  the  agent  should 
be  given  in  order  that  the  Trade  Commissioner  may  refer  inquiries  to  him.  Firms 
not  represented  by  local  agents  should^  give  full  information  with  their  catalogues  if. 
they  wish  them  to  be  of  use.  It  may  be  explained  further  that  visitors  to  this  office 
have  not  direct  access  to  the  catalogue  files,  and  that  catalogues  are  only  shown  to 
bona  fide  inquirers,  not  merely  to  curious  competitors.  The  Trade  Commissioner 
would  at  any  time  welcome  suggestions  as  to  the  adequate  safeguarding  of  catalogues 
against  improper  use  and  would  be  glad  to  restrict  the  use  or  display  of  catalogues 
sent  to  him,  or  suppress  the  prices  indicated  therein,  if  manufacturers  would  instruct 
him  as  to  their  wishes  in  these  respects.  All  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
send  him  their  catalogues  to  be  indexed,  and  all  manufacturers'  should  make  a  point 
of  keeping  him  posted  as  to  their  agency  arrangements,  or  if  they  have  no  agents,  with 
their  methods  of  sale  to  the  Dominion. 

FORMATION  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

An  event  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  year  under  review  was  the  meet- 
ing of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New  Zealand,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  form  a  permanent  Association  of  the  Chambers.  The  federated  body  will  undoubt- 
edly have  a  weight  and  influence  which  separate  chambers  could  not  hope  to  have. 
They  should  be  able  effectively  to  focus  and  put  forward  the  views"  of  the  commercial 
community  as  a  whole  and  make  their  influence  felt  in  a  way  that  has  not  previously 
been  possible.  The  Trade  Commissioner  should  find  it  to  the  advantage  of  his  work 
in  the  future  to  have  this  important  organization  with  which  to  confer. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  part  which  co-operation  plays  in  New  Zealand  is  doubtless  well  known.  The 
turnover  both  in  imports  and  exports  of  the  large  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associations 
is  attaining  to  very  large  figures,  and  it  is  only  a  natural  development  that  these  bodies 
should  have  decided  to  launch  out  in  the  direction  of  closer  federation.  Central  offices 
are  being  built  in  "Wellington,  a  fact  of  interest  partly  because  it  is  in  the  South 
Island  that  these  associations  have  been  particularly  successful.  Reference  has  repeat- 
edly been  made  to  the  peculiarities  of  business  organization  in  New  Zealand.  The 
population  is  small  and  distributed  over  a  very  large  number  of  more  or  less  distinct 
districts  and  centres,  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  geographical  causes.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  cost  of  distribution  is  high.  It  has  been  difficult  to  avoid  a 
multiplication  of  every  class  of  distributing  agency,  retail  and  wholesale,  with  a  result- 
ant smallness  of  individual  turnover  and  consequent  necessity  for  very  large  margins 
on  sales.  These  co-operative  organizations  constitute  a  serious  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
this  most  important  cause  of  high  prices  and  high  cost  of  living.  The  success  met 
with,  particularly  in  Canterbury,  makes  it  a  matter  of  importance  for  British  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  to  keep  an  eye  on  these  organizations  for  economical  distri- 
bution. It  is  the  most  direct  and  economical  channel  which  will  eventually  receive  the 
main  current  of  trade,  and  the  alert  manufacturer  does  not  overlook  channels  which 
can  place  his  goods  before  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  figure. 

PARCEL  POST  AND  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS. 

Another  method  of  distribution  to  which  the  war  helps  to  direct  attention  is  parcel 
post  and  mail  order.  Difficulties  in  securing  freight  space  and  despatch  through  con- 
gested docks  have  led  to  an  enormously  increased  use  of  parcel  post.  No  special  facili- 
ties exist,  as  yet,  for  mail  order  business,  except  that  small  sums  can  be  remitted  to 
London  through  the  post  office  at  low  cost.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  more 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  cultivate  this  method  of  trading  with  New 
Zealand.  There  are  plenty  of  clubs,  hotels,  institutions,  small  traders,  and  private 
individuals  who  would  take  advantage  of  offers  on  these  lines  if  they  received  price 
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lists.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  class  of  business  is  one  method  of  getting 
the  ear  of  the  actual  consumer,  and,  like  other  kinds  of  advertising,  may  lead  to  an 
established  demand  and  supply  through  ordinary  trade  channels. 

The  search  for  economies  in  distribution  is  of  course  only  a  part  of  the  problem 
of  placing  goods  on  the  market,  but  it  is  an  important  part.  The  questions  of  packing 
and  competitive  through  freights  are  among  those  matters  which  have  been  exhaus- 
tively dealt  with  in  the  past,  and  the  latter  will  no  doubt  have  a  prominent  place  in 
any  discussion  as  to  national  or  imperial  trade  policy. 

EXCPIANGE  BANK  RATES. 

Another  matter  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  interested 
in  the  Australasian  trade  is  the  tax  on  business  represented  by  exchange  rates.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  go  into  the  question  in  detail,  but  to  indicate  a  few  facts  which  lie  on 
the  surface: — 

1.  The  turnover  of  the  exchange  banks  in  New  Zealand  is  seemingly  too  small  to 
admit  of  the  existence  of  the  exchange  broker;  whether  or  not  this  is  to  be  taken  as 
implying  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  competition  between  the  banks  does  not 
appeal. 

2.  The  large  amount  of  importing  business  done  by  the  chief  exporting  houses, 
such  as  stock  and  station  agents,  dairy  produce  merchants  and  farmers'  co-operative 
associations,  enables  such  firms  to  dispense  to  a  very  large  extent  with  exchange  banks 
and  to  balance  their  finances  inside  their  own  offices.  No  small  number  of  further 
adjustments  of  this  kind  is  made  by  firms  by  private  negotiation  among  themselves. 

3.  The  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  are  slight  and  infrequent  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  observe  any  close  relation  between  these  movements  and  seasonal  trade  (such  as 
the  summer  rush  of  produce  export),  as  in  countries  such  as  India. 

4.  The  normal  difference  between  the  bank  buying  and  selling  rate  at  any  date 
is  from  1£  to  2  per  cent  and  it  is  exceedingly  unusual  at  any  time  of  year  for  the  mer- 
chant to  be  able  to  buy  exchange  below  or  sell  above  par. 

To  an  outsider  the  constant  absence  of  inducement  to  transfer  money  to  or  from 
London  would  seem  to  indicate  that  no  special  demand  exists  at  either  end.  Possibly 
the  explanation  is  that  the  amount  involved — say  half  the  value  of  the  Dominion's 
oversea  trade  or  £20,000,000,  the  remainder  being  balanced  outside  the  banks — is  too 
small  to  trouble  about,  and  that  an  average  remuneration  on  the  whole  of  from  £  to  f 
per  cent  (£100,000  to  £150,000)  merely  represents  a  fair  charge  by  the  banks  for  the 
labour  of  book-keeping  and  correspondence  involved. 


CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  P.  Geleerd,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Holland,  has  forwarded  the 
following  account  of  the  condition  of  fruits  in  Holland  on  June  1,  19,16 : — 

On  the  whole  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  crop  are  less  favourable  than  last  year. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  fertilization  of  the  orchards,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
properly  attended  to,  and  also  that  last  season's  crop  of  apples  and  pears  was  very 
heavy,  only  a  much  smaller  crop  of  the  important  fruits  could  be  expected  this  year. 

As  far  as  apples  are  concerned  the  outlook  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  for 
years.  In  some  localities  fruit  growers  complain  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  apple 
blossom  beetle,  while  in  certain  districts  of  the  province  of  North  Holland  the  set 
of  pears  is  disappointing,  as  a  good  deal  of  the  fruit  already  set  is  disappearing. 

The  condition  of  cherries  does  not  prove  as  promising  as  was  expected  during 
the  bloom. 
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English  damsons  are  partly  a  failure;  other  plums  will  probably  turn  out  better. 

Apples. — The  general  condition  of  apples  may  be  termed  rather  good. 

Pears. — The  condition  of  pears  in  the  various  districts  does  not  differ  much,  and 
on  an  average  rather  bad  to  moderate. 

Early  cherries. — The  condition  of  early  cherries  ranges  from  moderate  to  good. 

Late  cherries. — Late  cherries  generally  promise  rather  a  good  yield. 

Grapes  under  glass. — The  condition  of  grapes  under  glass  is,  on  the  whole,  good. 

Peaches. — Glass-house  peaches  are  good  everywhere,  while - the  condition  of  out- 
door peaches  varies  from  moderate  to  rather  gcod. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  Customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  has  sent  in  the 

following  New  Zealand  customs  decisions  to  the  Department: — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Goods. 


Alpaca  cloth  containing  wool  (claimed  as  tailors' 
trimmings). 

Belts,  viz.: — Cash  or  money  belts  of  leather  or 
textile. 

Coro-Natholeum  Dip  (West  Disinfecting  Coy's>. . . 
Disinfectants,  viz.:— 

Coro-Noleum  (West  Disinfecting  Coy's)  

Licresolis  n  n         . . .  . 

Phenoco  n  »   

Pyro  !■   

Motor  vehicles,  accessories  for  :— 

Tires  of  solid  rubber  vulcanized  to  iron  bases. . . 
Nets,  viz. : — Sea-fishing  nets  fitted  on  one  edge 

with  floats  and  on  the  other  with  sinkers. 
Silks,  imitation  (tariff  item  85),  to  include  :— 

(a)  Plushes  and  velvets  of  which  the  pile  con- 
sists of  artificial  silk  (other  than  mercerized 
cotton). 

(b)  Other  fabrics  of  which  half  of  the  threads 
or  more  consist  of  artificial  silk  (other  than 
mercerized  cotton). 


With  respect  to  the  last  item,  the  classification  of  the  goods  has  heretofore  been 
based  on  the  method  of  folding  and  packing  rather  than  on  the  material  itself,  which 
may  affect  the  ad  valorem  duty.  These  goods  are  imported  from  Great  Britain  and 
Continental  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  other  items,  Canadian  trade  is  not  affected. 


Classification 
under  Tariff,  and 
Item  No. 


As  textile  piece-goods,  n.o.e., 
(85). 

As  apparel,  n.o.e.  (88)  


\s  sheep-dip  (278). 


As  disinfectants  (270).  . . 


As  rubber  tires  (433)  

As  seine  Ashing  nets  (4G4).. .  . 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


20  p.  c. 
25  p.c. 
Free. . 

Free. . 


Free- 
Free. 


Pref.  Surtax 
on  Foreign 
Goods. 
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Jamaica. 

The  folio  wing  tariff  changes  in  the  import  and  export  duties  of  Jamaica  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Barbados,  B.W.L : — 

1. — Export  Duties  (till  March  31,  1917). 


Cocoa,  on  every  112  pounds   Is. 

Cocoanuts,  on  every  1,000  nuts   2s. 

Hides  of  bulls,  cows,  and  other  meat  cattle — 

If  dry,  on  every  100  pounds   4s. 

If  green,  on  every  100  pounds   2s. 

Logwood,  on  every  ton  of  20  cwt   10s. 

Logwood  extract,  liquid  and  solid,  on  every  ton  of  solid  log- 
wood extract  contained  therein   £10 

Rum,  on  every  100  gallons   7s.  6d. 

Sugar,  on  every  ton  of  20  cwTt   7s.  6d. 


2. — Import  Duties. 

Cement,  formerly  free,  now  Is.  or  2s.  per  barrel  of  400  pounds  gross,  according 
as  same  conforms  to  standard  to  be  fixed  by  Government  or  not. 
Condensed  milk,  formerly  free,  now  halfpenny  per  pound  tin. 

Skimmed  milk,  formerly  free,  now  halfpenny  per  pound  tin  until  31st  May,  and 
thereafter  fivepence. 

Galvanized  iron  for  roofing,  and  screws,  etc.,  for  fastening  same,  iron  ridging, 
continuous  sheeting  for  guttering,  gutters,  brackets,  and  down  pipes  for  use  with 
iron  and  galvanized  roofing,  formerly  free,  now  16§  per  cent. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  appliances  (excluding  mounts  and  other  embellish- 
ments) and  photographic  chemicals,  formerly  free,  now  16|  per  cent. 

It  is  also  stated  that  there  is  to  be  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  on  spirits,  wine?, 
tobaccos,  and  motor  cars,  but  of  this  details  are  not  yet  obtainable. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  MAY. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  the  June  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  Gazette,  employment 
in  May  continued  at  a  very  high  level  in  all  the  industries  directly  affected  by  the 
requirements  of  the  forces;  in  other  industries  it  was  good  on  the  whole.  The  call- 
ing to  the  colours  of  men  of  military  age  accentuated  the  shortage  of  labour,  and  the 
substitution  of  women  requires  to  be  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago,  despite  the  substitution  of  women,  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  but  for  those  still  in  industry  employment  was 
better. 

Employment  at  coal,  iron  and  shale  mines  was  very  good.  Lead  mines  continued 
busy,  and  employment  was  fair  generally  in  the  quarrying  industry.  At  tin  mines 
it  was  quiet. 

The  blast  furnaces  in  the  pig-iron  industry  were  somewhat  hampered  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  supplies,  but  employment  was  still  good;  at  iron  and  steel  works 
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it  was  very  good.  Engineering  shops  and  shipyards  continued  at  work  at  high  pres- 
sure, and  much  overtime  was  reported.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  tin- 
plate  and  steel  sheet  mills  at  work,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  were  very  busy, 
with  considerable  overtime. 

The  shortage  of  male  labour  in  the  cotton  trade  was  partly  met  by  the  further 
substitution  of  women,  and  employment  on  the  whole  showed  little  change.  It  con- 
tinued very  good  in  the  woollen,  worsted  and  hosiery  trades,  and  good  in  the  bleach- 
ing, dyeing  and  finishing  trades.  Employment  was  fairly  good  in  the  silk  trade,  and 
fair  in  the  carpet  trade.  In  the  linen  trade  it  was  quiet  in  Ireland,  but  fairly  good 
in  Scotland.  The  jute  industry  was  still  affected  by  a  dispute  at  Dundee,  while  in 
the  lace  trade  some  short  time  was  caused  by  a  shortage  of  certain  classes  of  labour. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  was  exceptionally  busy.  Employment  in  the  leather 
trades  was  very  good,  except  in  some  branches  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  trades  at 
Walsall,  which  remained  quiet.  There  was  a  further  seasonal  improvement  in  the 
bespoke  tailoring  and  dressmaking  trades.  It  continued  good  with  corset  makers,  and 
fairly  good  in  ready-made  tailoring  and  with  mantle,  blouse  and  costume  makers. 
Employment  with  silk  hat  makers  was  bad ;  in  the  felt  hat  trade  there  were  prac- 
tically no  unemployed,  but  short  time  was  worked. 

There  was  a  further  improvement  with  brickmakers,  and  the  men  still  remaining 
in  the  building  trades  were '  well  employed.  Employment  in  the  cement  trades  was 
good  and  better  than  in  April.  In  the  furnishing  trades  it  was  fairly  good;  the  other 
woodworking  trades  were  well  employed. 

There  was  a  further  slight  decline  in  the  printing  trades,  but  employment  con- 
tinued good  with  bookbinders,  and  some  overtime  was  reported.  It  was  also  good 
with  papermakers. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  were  well  employed.  The  food  preparation  trades 
showed  some  decline,  but  employment  was  still  good,  and  much  overtime  was  worked. 
The  substitution  of  women  for  men  in  agriculture  continued;  in  England  and  Wales 
generally  good  progress  was  made  in  farm  work,  but  in  Scotland  it  was  hindered  by 
bad  weather. 

Employment  with 'dock  labourers  continued  fair  generally,  but  was  slack  at  some 
of  the  East  Coast  ports.  The  supply  of  seamen  for  mercantile  ships  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  demand. 

GOODS  NEEDED  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

(Exporters  Review  ) 

There  is  a  market  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  varying  in  importance  with  the 
kind  of  goods,  for  nearly  all  American  export  products.  A  few  of  those  most  in  demand 
are  the  following:  Plantation  machinery,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
cement-block  presses,  pumps,  windmills,  vehicles,  cheap  automobiles  and  supplies, 
motorcycles,  bicycles,  cement,  builders'  tools  and  supplies,  hardware,  cutlery,  house- 
hold goods,  lamps  and  lanterns,  dry  goods,  textiles,  underwear  (light  weight),  suspen- 
ders, garters,  shoe  polish,  glassware,  kitchen  utensils,  water  filters,  small  refrigerators, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  office  furniture  and  supplies,  inks,  pins,  cameras  and 
photographic  materials,  jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
chemicals,  paints,  varnishes,  oils,  petroleum  and  lighting  systems.  A  demand  for 
American  canned  foodstuffs  and  flour  might  also  be  developed. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

United  States  Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  says  in  his  report 
published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  that  the  New  Zealand  Defence 
Department  has  placed  a  contract  with  an  Auckland  firm  to  manufacture  artificial 
limbs  according  to  the  best  English  models.   He  thinks  that  not  much  can  be  expected 
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of  the  local  manufactory,  because  they  are  comparatively  small  institutions  and  skilled 
workmen  are  scarce.  As  many  crippled  soldiers  are  returning  to  New  Zealand,  there 
will  be  a  great  demand  for  American  artificial  limbs  and  now  would  be  the  right  time 
to  enter  the  market.  Artificial  limbs  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  with  the  exception  of 
a  1  per  cent  war  tax.  C.i.f.  prices  should  be  quoted  whenever  possible,  and  never  less 
than  f.o.b.  steamer  at  point  of  shipment. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  PROSPECTS  IN  JAPAN 

(The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review.) 

Agricultural  machinery  prospects  in  Japan  are  distinctly  good,  not  so  much 
perhaps  immediately  as  in  the  not  distant  future,  and  British  implement  and 
machinery  firms  may  safely  count  upon  this  marvellous  and  rising  country  becoming 
a  market  of  considerable  importance.  It  is,  impossible  not  to  be  convinced  of  this 
when  one  reads  of  the  great  efforts  which  the  State  is  making  in  Japan  to  increase 
the  agricultural  education  of  the  people,  and  also  when  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
advances  in  intensive  agriculture  which  are  to  be  observed  in  very  many  parts  of  that 
country.  Experts  of  long  experience,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  its 
highest  branches  as  pursued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  to-day,  are  found 
to  pronounce  the  land  cultivation  of  the  Japs  as  wonderful,  "  even  when  one  has 
seen  the  best  that  Denmark,  Belgium  and  Holland  can  do."  British  implement  firms, 
too,  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  that  every  year  Japanese  scientific  farming  is 
getting  better.  Improved  varieties  of  seed,  better  cultivation,  and  science,  reinforc- 
ing experience  and  industry,  are  each  year  producing  bigger  and  better  crops.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Robertson  Scott,  who  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  Continental  and 
British  agriculture,  has  just  declared  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth 
in  Japan  by  the  State  to  improve  the  country's  agricultural  and  rural  conditions  are 
"  of  a  surprising  character."  Whole  legions  of  experts,  official  and  unofficial,  are 
at  work,  aided  by  village  agricultural  associations  and  co-operation  among  the 
farmers.  Mr.  Scott  is  fairly  astounded  at  what  he  has  found  in  four  journeys  under- 
taken throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  and  he  declares  that  in  England 
"  we  have  nothing  which  rivals  in  the  extent  of  their  influence  the  county  and  pre- 
fectural  agricultural  schools  and  experimental  stations,  higher  agricultural  schools 
and  national  agricultural  colleges  which  are  to  be  found  in  Japan."  No  more  stimu- 
lating institutions  for  teaching  the  science  of  land  cultivation  and  the  practice  of 
agriculture  exist  to-day,  he  says,  excepting  only  the  Danish  rural  high  schools.  All 
this  is  excellent  news,  and  opens  up  to  British  implement  makers  a  vista  of  future 
orders  as  rich  as  they  promise  to  be  numerous.  Mr.  Robertson  adds  that  the  colleges 
are  "  crowded  with  farmers'  sons  who  are  going  to  remain  on  the  land,"  and  he  was 
struck  by  the  close  eye  which  the  colleges  keep  on  the  most  up-to-date  agricultural 
methods  as  practised  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  but  likewise 
in  America.  Journeys  to  Europe  or  America  to  gain  information  on  intensive  land 
cultivation  are  undertaken  by  the  professors,  and  they  are  also  well  versed  in  agri- 
cultural practice  in  Argentina  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  precise 
financial  conditions  of  many  of  the  Japanese  farmers  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  plenty  of  them  are  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  out  in  practice 
the  teaching  they  have  received.  Eor  example,  particulars  are  furnished  of  a 
Japanese  viscount,  who,  having  graduated  at  the  agricultural  college  of  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokyo,  intends  to  buy  30  acres  of  pine-covered  upland  and  to  bring 
it  into  cultivation  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  local  villagers.  Such  instances  might, 
doubtless,  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 
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MANY  OPENINGS  IN  SOUTH  CHINA  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  import  business  of  Kiung-chow  is  done 
through  importing  firms  in  Hong  Kong,  which  is  the  centre  of  supply  for  the  South 
China  market.  United  Kingdom  firms,  therefore,  who  desire  to  place  their  goods  in 
this  market,  and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  send  out  travelling  agents  of  their  own 
to  push  their  sales  direct,  should  endeavour  to  get  into  touch  with  importing  firms 
in  Hong  Kong  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  South  China  for  boots,  shoes;  hosiery,  haberdashery 
and  light  underclothing,  needles,  pins,  buttons,  ribbons,  hardware,  tools,  cheap  scissors, 
knives,  locks,  small  lamps  with  fancy  globes,  electric  hand  lamps,  and  cheap  novelties 
of  every  description. 

The  Germans  have  hitherto  been  very  active  in  the  following  (amongst  other) 
lines :  Sulphate  of  soda ;  brass  electro-plated  lamp  bowls ;  lamp  glasses,  burners,  lamp 
frames  (gilded);  wicks;  hanging  lamps;  kid,  enamelled  (Japanese),  and  coloured 
leather;  iron  blue  tacks;  boot  and  shoe  laces;  shoe  eyelets;  imitation  gold  varnish; 
soap  (laundry  and  toilet)  ;  and  plate  glass  (silvered  and  unsilvered). 

BULK  HANDLING  OF  GRAIN  IN  AUSTRALIA  VETOED. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  a  former  Weekly  Bulletin  relative  to  the  proposed 
adoption  in  New  South  Wales  of  the  bulk  system  of  handling  grain,  the  Sydney  office 
of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  Australia  reports  that  the  Government's  measure 
for  the  immediate  erection  of  elevators  and  equipment  for  that  purpose  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  Upper  House  of  the  New  South  Wales  Legislature.  The  Premier,  how- 
ever, has  stated  his  intention  of  reintroducing  the  Bill  during  the  next  session. 

MARKET  FOR  ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES  IN  BRAZIL. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  articles  used  for  advertising  purposes  that  were 
formerly  received  from  Germany.  These  should  be  cheap  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive.  The  articles  mostly  used  for  advertising  purposes  are:  Ash  trays,  knives, 
pencil  holders  (aluminium),  cigarette  cases,  small  inkstands,  pen  trays,  pocket  combs, 
pocket  mirrors,  shoe  horns,  button  hooks,  enamelled  letters  for  hat  bands,  etc. 

It  is  desired  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  in  order  to  meet  the  low  price  of 
European  articles  in  this  class  and  thus  to  satisfy  a  demand  that  is  considerable,  as 
such  presents  are  appreciated  in  this  country,  and  also  because  of  better  opportuni- 
ties than  formerly  to  introduce  them  because  of  50  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  these  articles. 

If  the  manufacturers  are  approached  who  make  the  articles  for  the  American 
10-cent  stores  it  is  believed  they  would  be  in  a  good  position  to  turn  out  all  these 
cheap  yet  attractive  articles  for  the  market  without  making  changes  excepting  the 
necessary  stamped  words,  "Para  distribuicao  gratuita  "  (for  free  distribution),  which 
shows  that  the  articles  are  samples  and  are  then  admitted  as  such. 

One  is  convinced  that  if  any  of  the  American  manufacturers  manifest  an  interest 
along  this  line  large  quantities  can  be  sold  in  all  parts  of  Brazil. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  July  7,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co   .... 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific.  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  , 

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  , 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

Goderich,  W.  C,  Flour  Mills,  Co.  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ... 

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott      

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,518,924 
868,459 
1,178,731 
1,040,985 
588,905 
1,408,048 
1,120,403 
477,199 
354,797 

3,259,832 
94,801 
1,572,467 


13,484,541 


197,930 
740,250 
479,437 


1,417,617 


625,724 

87,924 
32,120 
9*3,060 
1,102,953 


390,537 
172,937 


613,001 


794,742 
462,288 
158, 54* 
452,010 
87,942 


5,963,786 


20,864,954 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

643,737 
229,512 
375,673 
114,570 
332,789 
471,969 
697,968 
195,254 
236,704 

910,127 
55,483 
499,135 


4,762,921 


59,472 
212,567 
35,674 

307,713 


38,870 

880,076 
200,972 
235,085 
1,473,360 


98,790 


983,710 


601,386 
995,370 
777,712 
136,355 


6,421,686 


11,492,320 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


58,035 
20,261 
44,163 
29,290 
8,505 
30,449 
70,404 
24,146 
32,534 

97,469 
8,548 
34,823 


458,621 


3,861 
16,233 
9,933 

30.027 


137,934 
18,831 


85,281 
50,783 

12^519 
3,341 


308,689 


797,343 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

223,052 


273,129 
150,698 


6,345 


155,788 
213,492 
157,785 


1,344,500 


39,816 
10,092 

49,908 


21,093 


,000 


40,233 
18^600 


87,926 


1,482,334 


Total* 


Bushels. 

2,220,696 
1,2*2,443 
1.821,619 
1,184,845 
1,203,328 
2,061,164 
1,188,775 
702,944 
624,035 

4,423,216 
372,324 
2,264,210 


20,049,599 


261,263 
1,008,866 
535,136 

1,805,265 


664,594 

968,000 
233,092 
1,356,079 
2,616,237 

489,327 
172,937 


1,614,711 


1,521,642 
1,508,441 
954,860 
600,884 
91,283 


12,782,087 
34,636,951 


5008—4| 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  7,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

29,849 
6,677,999 
2,373,218 
1,475,879 
1,122,706 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,773 
-  3,400,806 
702,752 
852,709 
434,430 
51,295 
380 
518,641 

Bushels. 

32,622 
10,816,903 
3,356,022 
2,513,343 
1,617,545 
67.373 
642 
2,460,504 

No.  3  ..   

738,098 
280,052 
184,755 
60,409 
16,078 
262 
137,963 

1,803,900 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats— 

"vr„    i  wt 

13,483,551 

1,417,617 

5,963,786 

20,864,954 

uo,  o  jo 

2,263,118 
1,263,764 
291,852 

76 

134,705 
55,222 
48,227 

7  89^ 

37,776 

ic  919 

3,972,140 
1.061,839 
532,506 
180,041 

1  Ql  9,19. 

462,705 

87,184 
6,369,963 
2,385,825 
872,558 
187.866 
218,125 
1,370,799 

"vr„  o 

1         ~\T~    1   T71.  .,,,1 

"VT  ~      1    77*  ,3 

870,318 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

O  , r*  WT 

4,762,921 

307,713 

6,421,686 

11,492,320 

495,839 
215,449 
14,249 
39,653 
32,153 

TJ^    '2  WT 

247,895 
128  801 
12,' 905 
36,873 

23,215 
5,470 
1,342 

994.  790 
81  1  78 

2 

2,780 

"NT,-,  A 

Totals    

Flax- 
No.  2C.W  

458,627 

30,027 

308,689 

797,343 

1,196,769 
115,850 
9,602 

40.111 

6,669 
620 
170 

2,338 

49,908 

79,926 

1,316,806 
122,519 
10,222 
170 
32,617 

1,482,334 

No.  3C.W  

22,279 
1,344,500 

8,000 
87,926 

Totals,  Flax  

20,049,599 

1,805,265 

12,782,087 

34,636,951 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  July  7,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  7,  1916. 
July  8,  1915. 

Bushels. 

13,483,551 
1,417,617 
5,963,780 

.Bushels. 

6,566,048 
387,648 
6,818,301 

Bushels. 

20,049,599 
1,805,265 
12,782,087 

20,864,954 

13,771,997 

34,630,951 

2,429,777 
161,802 
1,043,664 

2,230,080 
174,595 
1,890,404 

4,065,857 
336,397 
2,934,068 

July  9,  1914. 

3,636,243 

4,301,079 

7,936,322 

2,827,402 
4,406,105 

4,177,918 
5,415,875 

7,005,320 
9,822,060 

Totals  

7,233,587 

9,593,793 

16,827,380 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Month  of 
June, 
1916. 

Ten 
Months 
ended  -Tune, 
1916. 

Ten 
Months 
ended  June, 
1915. 

Wheat,  Spring — 

No. 

9 

9,645 
3,745 
2,481 
1  152 
17 
199 

No. 

2,102 
121,060 
42,921 
32,190 
14,720 
301 
2,970 

No. 

19 
15,219 
31,585 
22,531 
11,823 
91 
1,066 

3,673 
2,598 
59 
3,204 
645 
9 
1 

1 

Feed 

1*  < }  i    /  *  t~  *  ^  f  1  Arip    mvi  n  f"f\T 

M       two  and  smutty   ... 

603 
239 

15 
374 

93 
9 

18,980 
5,368 
52 
4,746 
1,384 
62 
1 
1 
6 

No  5 

No.  6  

No  Established  Grade  

Hard  White  Fife 

No  1  Goose 

No  2  Goose 

Total  Spring  Wheat    ....    $™  • 

1  J~>  Uoll  Clo  ....  .   

Wlipnt  Winfpr  

»I    lit  Ill,       M    J  11  It  I 

OnA  Alhprtfl.  "Rpd 

18,581 
22,297, 200 

246,864 
296,236^800 

51 
385 
63 
7 
4 

92,524 
104,089,500 

75 
80 
14 
2 

2 
2 

- 

2 
1 

Two  it 

Three  n 

Four  

3 
30 
7 

Fi  ve 

Otip  Whif.p  Wint.pr 

Three  ..  

"Four  ii   

2 

Two     

Three  ..   

No  Grade  

89 

o 

V 

1 
1 

5 

„   W.  W  

o 

No.  6    

Total  Winter  Wheat              g»™  V 

,  »™                             (  Cars 

42 
50,400 

618 
741,600 

178 
200,250 

18,623 
22,347,600 

247,482 
296,978,400 

92,702 
104,289,750 

Total  Wheat                      ]  Bushels 

^  J-J  Ito  lUTlo  

it       Two  n  

Three          ..    . 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

32 
3,083 

201 
136 
464 
104 
157 
2 

252 
21,526 

o,6(  A 

2,683 
1,168 
4,040 
739 
5,470 
15 
1 
1 

559 

77 

5,550 

•J  A\  Q 

2,013 
2,262 
1,679 
670 
2,082 
16 
1 
7 

138 

Two  "   

Extra  No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  Mixed  

Totai0ats  iBu^eis::::::.  ::::::■■.::.:. 

71 

5,279 
10,821,950 

44,826 
91,893,300 

17,914 
34,036,600 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. — Concluded. 


Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W  

Three  Extra  C  W. 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Smutty  

Feed   .    . . 


T"1"'  *** {Bushels: 


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W   

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  


Total  Flaxseed .... 


|  Cars 
1  Bushels . 


Month  of 
June, 
1916. 


No. 


316 
146 
46 

20 


15 


583 
787,050 


530 
9 
2 
8 
1 


Ten  Months 
ended 
June, 
1916. 


No. 


2 
15S 
3,783 
2,013 
-137 
1,363 
1 
2 

227 


7,986 
10,781,100 


Rye  

Screenings. 


I  Cars  . . 
(Bushels 

/  Cars  . 
1  Bushels. 


Speltz. 


/  Cars.  . . 
I  Bushels. 


550 
632,5  0 


8,000 


29 
29,000 


Grain — 
Wheat. 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley .... 
Flaxseed  . 

Rye  

Screenings 
Speltz    . . . 


Cars. 

Bush. 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars . 

Bush 

Cars . 

Bush 

Cars 

Bush 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

ii  m  Calgary 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


18,623 
22,347,600 
5,279 
10,821,950 
583 
787,050 
550 
632,500 
8 

8,000 
29 
29,000 


3,518 
89 
49 
18 
14 


3,688 
4,241,200 

143 
143,000 


285 
285,000 


1 

1,000 


247,4^2 
296,97N400 
44  826 
91,893,300 
7,986 
10,781,100 
3,688 
4,241,200 
143 
143,000 
285 
285,000 
1 

1,000 


Total 


25,072 
34,626,100 

304,411 
404,323,000 

13,367 

106,079 

336 

6,405 

9,282 

89,521 

120 

4,965 

1,967 

37,441 

25,072 

304,411 

Ten  Months 
ended 
June, 
1915. 


No. 


98 
1,178 
1,342 
231 
458 
1 

309 

3,«17 
4,702,100 


3,122 
503 
63 
26 
32 
\ 

3,747 
3,840,675 

122 
122,000 

183 
183,000 


92,702 
104,289,750 
17,914 
31,036,600 
3,617 
4,702,100 
3,747 
3,840,675 
122 
122,000 
183 
183,000 


118,235 
147,174,125 

58,839 
6,330 

37,320 
1,382 

14,414 

118,285 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 
1905  6. . 

1906-  7.. 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16 


Ten  months  ended  June  30. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

The  following  foreign  trade  opportunities  are  published  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  manufacturers : — 

South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  77  .and  79,  which  have  been  recently  transmitted 
to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (includ- 
ing such  items  as  a  number  of  lengths  of  63  wire  twisted  switchboard  multiple  cable, 
together  with  lengths  of  cable  and  three  point  multiple  jacks.  Multiple  panel  plates 
— screws  for  multiple  panel  plates — designation  strips  for  jacks — ebonized  filling  in 
panels — divided  strips  white  celluloid- — coils — and  a  quantitv  of  discs  for  nightman's 
clocks)  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in 
these  indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
File  No.  A-1723.)  These  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers the  necessity  of  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

779.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  ready  to  buy  direct  up  to  2,000  barrels. 
Already  has  Ontario  connections.  Especially  interested  in  hearing  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Wishes  to  buy  three  or  more  cars  British  Columbia  boxes. 

780.  Apples. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Birmingham  desires  to  buy  1,500  to  2,000  barrels 
Nova  Scotia  or  Ontario  and  four  or  five  cars  British  Columbia  boxes.  Also  willing 
to  sell  on  commission. 

781.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  5,000  to  6,000  barrels 
Ontario  or  Nova  Scotia  and  three  or  more  cars  British  Columbia  boxes. 

782.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  500  barrels  Nova  Scotia 
apples  and  one  or  two  cars  British  Columbia  boxes.  Already  has  Ontario  direct  con- 
nections. 

783.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  fruit  wholesalers  desires  to  buy  1,500  to 
2,000  barrels  Canadian  apples  and  two  or  three  cars  British  Columbia  boxes. 

784.  Apples. — A  Sheffield  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  2,000  barrels  and  three  cars 
British  Columbia  boxes. 

785.  Apples. — An  Aberdeen  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  ^,000  barrels  and  two  or 
three  cars  British  Columbia  boxes. 

786.  Apples. — A  Scotch  firm  of  fruit  wholesalers  desires  to  buy  1,000  to  2,000 
barrels  and  two  or  three  cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes. 

787.  Apples. — An  Aberdeen  fruit  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  2,000  barrels  and  two 
or  three  cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes. 

788.  Apples. — An  Aberdeen  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  2,000  barrels  and  two  or 
three  cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes. 

789.  Apples. — An  Aberdeen  fruit  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  2,000  barrels  and  two 
or  three  cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes. 

790.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Aberdeen  wholesalers  wishes  to  buy  3,000  or  more  barrels 
and  three  or  four  cars  British  Columbia  apples. 

791.  Apples. — A  Leith  fruit  broker  desires  to  purchase  5,000  to  6,000  barrels,  and 
three  or  four  cars  of  British  Columbia  box  apples. 
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792.  Apples. — An  Edinburgh  wholesaler  wishes  to  buy  3,000  to  4,000  barrels,  and 
two  or  three  cars  British  Columbia  box  apples. 

793.  Apples. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  in  Edinburgh  desires  to  purchase  one  or  two 
cars  British  Columbia  box  apples. 

794.  Apples. — A  Leeds  firm  of  fruit  wholesalers  oilers  to  handle  about  1,000  barrels 
Ontario  apples  and  two  or  three  cars  British  Columbia  boxes,  on  commission. 

795.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Manchester  wholesalers  believes  that  they  can  only  buy 
safely  after  experience  of  the  shipper.  Offer  to  sell  on  commission  as  a  preliminary  to 
later  cash  dealings. 

790.  Apples. — A  Manchester  wholesaler  has  barrel  connections  formed,  but  would 
like  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  British  Columbia  shippers  for  purchase  of  two  or  three 
cars. 

797.  Apples. — A  fruit  wholesaler  in  Manchester  will  buy  or  advance  on  consigned 
goods  3,000  to  4,000  barrels  and  two  or  three  cars  British  Columbia  boxes. 

798.  Apples. — A  Manchester  firm  of  wholesalers  already  has  barrel  connections 
and  desires  to  buy  two  or  three  cars  of  British  Columbia  box  apples. 

799.  Apples. — A  Manchester  wholesaler  desires  to  buy  2,000  to  3,000  barrels  and 
one  or  two  cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes  of  apples. 

800.  Apples. — A  Bradford  wholesaler  wishes  to  purchase  one  or  two  cars  British 
Columbia  box  apples.   Prefers  to  buy  barrel  apples  at  auction. 

801.  Apples. — A  Leeds  firm  of  wholesalers  wishes  to  buy  from  1,000  to  2,000  barrels 
and  one  or  two  cars  British  Columbia  boxes.  They  are  also  interested  in  consign- 
ments. 

802.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Leeds  wholesalers  desires  to  buy  up  to  1,000  barrels  and 
two  or  three  cars  British  Columbia  boxes. 

803.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Hull  fruit  brokers  wish  commission  business,  but  are 
prepared  to  consider  selling  offers  of  boxes  and  barrels.  They  also  do  business  in  con- 
tinental re-export. 

804.  Apples. — A  Hull  fruit  importer  wishes  to  buy  up  to  800  barrels  and  one  or  two 
cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes  of  apples. 

805.  Apples. — Eruit  wholesalers  in  Hull  desire  to  buy  1,500  to  2,000  barrels  of 
apples,  and  three  cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes. 

806.  Apples. — A  Dundee  firm  of  fruit  wholesalers  desires  to  buy  2,000  to  3,000 
barrels  apples.  Would  like  Nova  Scotia  connection.  Limited  trade  in  boxes,  but  would 
like  quotations  on  one  or  two  cars  of  British  Columbia  boxes. 

807.  Apples. — A  Perth  wholesaler  wishes  to  buy  500  to  1,000  barrels.  He  has  no 
trade  for  boxed  apples. 

808.  Apples. — A  Dundee  wholesaler  wishes  to  buy  up  to  2,000  barrels  Ontario 
apples.   Has  little  trade  for  boxes. 

809.  Apples. — A  Dundee  wholesaler  wishes  to  buy  1,500  to  2,000  barrels.  Has 
little  trade  for  boxes. 

810.  Apples. — Dundee  wholesalers  desire  to  purchase  2,000  barrels  of  apples. 
Little  trade  for  boxes. 
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811.  Apples. — A  Dundee  firm  of  fruit  merchants  wishes  to  purchase  200  to  500 
barrels  of  apples. 

812.  Trade  with  South  Africa. — The  assistant  general  manager  of  one  of  the  most 
important  business  houses  in  South  Africa  is  about  to  visit  Canada  with  a  view  to 
securing  Canadian  lines  of  manufacture  for  sale  in  South  Africa. 

813.  Salmon  and  halibut. — An  English  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  firms  con- 
nected with  the  salmon  and  halibut  trade,  and  is  prepared  to  buy  for  cash  against 
documents  in  Canada;  or  to  sell  at  the  best  possible  price  in  England  and  to  cable 
half  the  value  of  each  shipment  immediately  on  receipt.  Eor  further  information  see 
page  145. 

814.  Agency. — A  commission  agent  in  Homel,  Russia,  desires  to  place  his  services 
before  Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  and  importing  goods  from  and  to  Russia. 

815.  Canned  fruits,  jams,  honey,  confectionery,  etc. — A  London  merchant  firm 
is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  or  bottled 
fruits,  jams,  honey,  confectionery,  canned  fish,  canned  meat  and  other  foodstuffs. 

816.  Barytes,  zinc  oxide,  cobalt,  etc. — A  London  firm  is  in.the  market  for  supplies 
of  Canadian  barytes,  zinc  oxide,  cobalt  and  other  minerals. 

817.  Barytes. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  barytes  and  asks  for  names 
of  Canadian  producers. 

818.  Permanganate  of  potash. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  Birmingham  firm  for  the 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  permanganate  of  potash  (B.P.  standard). 

819.  Grain  and  produce. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  grain  and  produce  exporters  wishing  to  develop  business  in  Belgium 
after  the  war. 

820.  Steel  pipes,  machinery  and  machine  tools,  etc. — A  London  firm  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  pipes,  machinery 
and  machine  tools,  and  similar  lines. 

821.  Radiator. — A  French  correspondent  now  residing  in  London  wishes  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  manufacture  in  the  province  of  Quebec  of  a  new  system  of 
radiator. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  1,5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaya  Ploschad  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  _  _  _    . .      _  ^     .  AJ 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  c-  E-  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.   Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India: 


Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Ccnsul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden  : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[it  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner.  i 
(Mr.  D.  fl.  Ross.)  \ 

Melbourne,  May  30,  1916".. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE. 

The  Annual  Review  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Commercial  Intelligence  Ser- 
vice, for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  published  by  the  Deparcment  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  contained  a  preliminary  statement  (subject  to  revision)  of 
the  total  figures  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  Australia  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1915. 

From  the  detailed  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth,  recently  made  available?, 
it  is  now  possible  to  illustrate  the  trend  of  Australian  trade  with  all  countries,  but 
more  particularly  with  Canada,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  which  included  eleven 
months  of  abnormal  trading  under  war  conditions. 

Through  changing  the  date  and  period  of  issue  from  the  calendar  year  to  the 
fiscal  year,  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  have  not  been  published 
in  detailed  form,  hence  comparative  figures  can  only  be  submitted  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1913,  with  those  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1914-15. 

The  effect  of  the  drought  experienced  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1914-15,  conjointly  with  the  lack  of  the  usual  shipping  facilities,  is 
readily  discernible  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  Australian  trade  in 
recent  years: — 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN   1912,  1913,  1914-15. 

1912.  1913.  1914-15. 

Australian  imports  £  78,158,600      £  79,749,6*53      £  64,431,837 

Australian  exports   79^096,090  78,523,769  60,592,576 

Total  trade  £157,254,690      £158,273,422  £125,024,413 

Total   trade  per  head  £33    17s.    2cl.     £32    19s.    2d.     £25     6s.  Id. 

Imports  increase  1913  over  1912   £  1,591,053 

Imports  decrease  1914-15  from  1913   15,317,816 

Exports  decrease  1913  from  1912   572,321 

Exports  decrease   1914-15   from   1913   17,931,193 

Total  trade  increase  1913  over  1912   1,018,732 

Total  trade  decrease  1914-15  from  1913    33,249.009- 
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OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

The  relative  trading  importance  of  each  Australian  state  is  illustrated  in  the 
appended  schedule  showing  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1913  and  1914-15. 
The  principal  ports  at  which  the  imports  were  landed  and  the  exports  shipped  are 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Fremantle,  Hobart  and  Darwin. 


1913.  1914-15.  1913.  1914-15. 

Imports.  Imports.  Exports.  Exports. 

New    South   Wales  f  32,350,6<63  £  27,323,189  £  32,183*9,789      £  2.8,106,971 

Victoria                                         24,387,073  21,0>5'0,310  17,8:37,591  12,34'9,6!62 

Queensland                                      6,714,942  6,428,688  12,352,748  13,015,484 

South  Australia                              7,348,203  4,748,4819  '  9,809,763  3,566,335 

Western    Australia                         5,407,714  3',9'86,19I8  5,10'2,240  3,120,798 

Tasmania                                        1,025,081  8ttl,255  513,727  42*0,007 

Northern   Territory                             20,977  83,708  67,911  13,319 

Australian  warships                       2,495,0I00  ......    — 


£  79,749,653'      £  64.,431,8i3'7      £  78,'523,769      £  60,592,576 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS,  1912  TO  1914-15. 

The  country  from  which  goods  are  exported  is  rarely  the  country  of  origin  of  all 
its  exports.  The  direct  Australian  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914-15 
were  valued  at  £37,896,655,  of  which  £32,494,821  is  credited  as  being  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain.  The  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1914-15  are  given 
at  £1,487,592,  of  which  Canadian  goods  and  products  were  valued  at  £1,235,452.  The 
imports  into  the  Commonwealth  are  tabulated  thus: — 

1912.  191:3.  1914-15. 

United  Kingdom  £  45,925, 156  £  47,615,561  £  37,8.96,655 

Canada                                                      1,084,023  1,158,833  1,487,592 

Other  British  possessions                       8,497,183  8,744,971  7,943,553 

Total  British  countries  £  55,50'6,36'2      £  57,519, 3<6-5      £  47,327,8>0'0 

Total  foreign  countries   22,'652,23'8  22,230,288  17,104,037 

Grand    total    imports  £  78,158,600'      £  79,749,6153      £  64,431,837 


COMPARISON  OF  FREE  WITH  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS. 

For  general  information,  the  figures  relating  to  the  free  and  dutiable  imports 
into  Australia — with  the  customs  duties  collected — in  1913  and  1914-15  are  shown  in 
the  appended  table: — 

1913.  1914-15.  Decrease. 

Free  imports  of  merchandise  into  Australia..  ..£3*3,571,385  £21,527,752  £12,043,633 
Dutiable  imports  of  merchandise  into  Australia  .  .  44,624,724  42,036,029  2,5.88,695 
Specie  and  bullion  imports   1,553,544  8>6'8, 056  685,488 

Total   imports  £79,749,653    £64,431,&37  £15,317,816' 

Customs   duties   collected  12,90'5,046      12,416,439  488,607 


The  following  statement  shows  the  great  decline  in  the  1914-15  imports  of  goods 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 

1913.  1914-15.  Decrease. 

Total  imports  of  United  Kingdom  origin  £41,327,7'0'2    £32,494,821    £  8, 832, 881 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  1912  TO  1914-15. 

The  maximum  figures  of  Australian  exports  in  one  year  are  those  for  1911,  which 
were  valued  at  £79,482,258,  of  which  specie  and  bullion  contributed  no  less  than 
£12,047,086. 
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In  1913  a  record  was  established  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  value  of  merchan- 
dise (as  apart  from  specie  and  bullion)  exported  which  aggregated  £74,725,034,  thus 
exceeding  the  figures  for  the  previous  best  year  by  £4,869,161. 

In  the  following  schedule  the  value  of  the  exports,  for  the  years  under  review, 
illustrate  Australian  trade  within  the  Empire  and  with  foreign  countries: — 


Canada  

Other   British  possessions. 


Total  British  countries. 
Total  foreign  countries. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

£31,459,317 

£34,756, 548 

£38,546,018 

,161 ,5  95 

169,193 

388,562 

16,726,349 

9,28,8,070 

8/904,148 

£48,347,2)61 

£44,213,811 

£47,8,38,72i8 

30,748,829 

34,309,958 

12,753,848 

£79,096,090 

£78,523,769 

£60,592,576 

EXPORTS  OF  SHIPS  STORES. 

The  value  of  ships'  stores,  shipped  on  board  oversea  vessels  in  Australian  ports, 
is  not  included  in  the  general  exports.    The  figures  in  recent  years  are  shown  thus: — 

19I2L  1913.  1914-15. 

Ships'  stores  exported   £  1,431,985        £  1,458,702        £  1,587,757 


MERCHANDISE  AND  SPECIE  EXPORTS  COMPARED. 

For  the  first  year  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  the  value 
of  the  1913  imports  from  oversea  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  by  £1,255,884. 
In  1914-15  the  imports  again  exceeded  the  exports  by  £3,839,261  in  value.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  shows  the  relative  position  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise and  specie  of  Australian  and  other  origin: — 

Exports  from  Australia.  1913.  1914-15. 

Australian  merchandise   £72,789,192  £55,756,227 

Other  merchandise   1,935,842  1,928,683 

Australian  specie  and  bullion   2,300,955  2,366,346 

Other  specie  and  bullion   1,497,780  541,320 

Total  Australian  produce   75,090,147  58,122,573 

Total  other  produce   3,433,622  2,470,003 

Grand  total  exports   78,523,769  60,592,576 

Excess  imports  over  exports,  1913    1,255,884  — 

Excess  imports  over  exports,  1914-15     .  3,839,261 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

For  the  first  year  on  record,  the  Australian  trade  returns  for  1914-15  show  the 
values  of  importations  of  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada  to  have 
exceeded  £1,000,000,  the  actual  figures  being  £1,235,452  or,  approximately,  $6,004,296. 

The  Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  1914-15  were  valued  at  £388,562  or  $1,888,411. 

The  figures  in  relation  to  Australian  imports  of  goods  of  Canadian  origin,  and 
the  Australian  exports  to  Canada,  in  recent  years,  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports  from  'Exports  to 

Australian  Trade.  Canada.  Canada.  Total  Trade. 

1910   £    802,045  £100,398  £  902,443 

1911    844,235  118,284  962,519 

1912   977,075  161,595  1,138,670 

1913   964,826  169,193  1,134,019 

1914-15   1,235,452  388,562  1,624,014 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  1912  TO  1914-15. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  Australian  imports  from  Canada,  during 
the  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914-15,  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters: — 


1912. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£  426 

£  405 

£  152 

525 

457 

221 

76,314 

52,755 

84,985 

"     dried  and  salted  

501  , 

35 

382 

3,463 

3,674 

4,662 

16 

1 

4,177 

239 

17,488 

Cereals,  unprepared  

1,491 

5 

2,494 

4,890 

3,872 

912 

3 

257 

1,191 

1,325 

4,352 

693 

2,784 

21 

Other  vegetable  foodstuffs  

89 

45 

76 

12,02'2 

1 2,0-8  3 

4,023 

154 

24 

160 

9,147 

14,431 

26,274 

8,881 

14,418 

8,169 

Piece-goods,  cotton,  etc  

984 

276 

287 

Sewing  silks,  etc  

2,677 

3,283 

4,386 

Other  textiles  

3,738 

4,842 

4,489 

2,586 

4,205 

5,873 

310 

266 

2,413 

250,699 

260,798 

261,878 

879 

3,263 

11.539 

10,072 

768 

4,193 

5,237 

7,034 

43,569 

25,854 

301,991 

27,931 

40,485 

36,393 

254 

155 

127 

23,644 

23,159 

7,862 

70,922 

67,982 

17,653 

Wood  manufactures                                        .  . 

2,850 

4,087 

3,909 

Printing  paper 

179,173 

149,050 

122  K88 

6J07 

6^624 

26,077 

594 

271 

543 

349 

308 

567 

21,209 

17,202 

32,449 

42 

88 

151 

3,528 

2,014 

4,033 

11,233 

10,135 

4,198 

Vehicles,  motor  cars  and  parts  

176,742 

211,039 

216,246 

9,106 

8,942 

15,079 

Total  imports  produce  or  manufacture 

£977,075 

£964,826 

£1,235,452 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

The  direct  Australian  exports  to  Canada  are  chiefly  shipped  by  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  mail  steamers — under  contract  with  the  Canadian  Government — loading 
at  Sydney  for  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  Several  cargo  steamers  are  also  engaged  in 
the  trade  between  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  direct  shipments  from  Australia  to  the  eastern  ports  of  North 
America,  except  an  occasional  shipment  of  wool  by  cargo  steamers  loading  at  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  for  Boston. 

The  bulk  of  the  Australian  exports  to  Canada  is  comprised  of  items  of  primary 
production,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  wool,  meats,  butter,  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin, 
glycerine  and  lanoline. 

While  the  volume  of  the  Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  1914-15  constituted  the 
record  figures  of  $1,888,411,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  hides  and  skins  were  responsible 
for  no  less  than  $1,205,352  and  wool  for  $201,500.    (Hides  and  skins  are  not  precluded 
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from  export,  and  wool  shipments  can  only  be  made  under  special  permit  to  Canada.) 
The  Australian  exports  to  Canada  are  shown  thus : — 


Articles. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — ■ 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Butter  

  £  4,673 

£  9,985 

£  9,458 

  45,394 

81,861 

12,583 

Other  

1 

317 

  10,948 

8,053 

57,800 

.  .  .  . .  103 

395 

106 

Animal  substances — 

  81,392 

33,358 

248,015 

5,361 

41,461 

43 

8,602 

  89 

344 

692 

  2,707 

8,975 

3,626 

Coal  

  32 

8,374 

1,145 

  496 

1,423 

432 

  5,893 

8,028 

990 

  2,713 

2,992 

3,335 

Total  

  £161,595 

£169,193 

£388,562 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  emphasized  in  former  reports,  Australian  importations  of  manufactured  goods 
and  products  from  the  United  States  are  to  a  considerable  extent  analogous  to  Austra- 
lian importations  from  Canada. 

Many  lines  of  manufactures  are  quite  similar  in  character,  hence  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  are  interested  in  the  trade  transacted  by  their  chief  competi- 
tors in  oversea  markets. 

The  strong  position  achieved  by  United  States  exporters  in  the  Australian  trade — 
apart  from  special  products  of  the  country,  such  as  kerosene,  petrol,  turpentine,  etc. — 
has,  in  the  main,  been  derived  from  effective  representation,  either  by  direct  travellers 
or  through  local  agents,  combined  with  the  services  rendered  by  New  York  commission 
houses,  and  San  Francisco  lumber  brokers,  which  have  branch  offices  and  sample  rooms 
established  in  the  principal  Australian  importing  centres. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  a  summary  of  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  total  trade,  in  recent  years : — 

Trade  with  the  United  States.  1912.  1913.  1914-15. 

Australian  imports  from  United  States  ....  £10,764,257  £10,908,653  £10,871,298 
Australian  exports  to  United  States   2,043,186  2,631,058  4,947,446 


Total  trade   £12,807,443        £13,539,711  £15,818,744 


Increase  of  imports  from  United  States,  1911  over  1910   £1,348,507 

1912  "     1911    1,756,600 

1913  "     1912   144,396 

Decrease           "                          "             1914-15  over  1913   37,355 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  classification  and  value  of  merchandise  of  United 
States  origin,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  in 
1913  and  1914-15 :— 


+  Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease. 

£     28  9 , 2  2)9 

£  298,6'39 

1 

T,Q  /MA 

2  69  [595 

500  [  2'8  5 

+ 

<W0,'b'y-0 

Beverages  ( chocolate,  cocoa.),  etc.  .    .  . 

4,'o87 

14,' 275 

+ 

1'0,188 

Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors,  etc  

2'2  313 

4-5,4'6>0 

+ 

2i3 , 1 4  7 

1  ODaCCO    'd.nu    pi  cpal  dllUllo    uici  cui  .  .     .  . 

8-02,410- 

673,773 

-\  0  0  an 

lZiS.biW 

4,790' 

2,059 

2,731 

9^15  2 

10,454 

1 

-r 

b'UZ 

V  cgeiaulc  SUDbLcill'Ccb    V'ltJ&lIl,   oceus,    CLL.  ) 

93,411 

48,3  61O 

45,051 

Ann^rpl  tPYt-ilpc  u  r\ c\  m«3  rviTfa  PtllTPfJ  fihTPS 
^rv  l)]fa  I  v_  1   ICAU1CB  aiiu  iiiaiiui(xvji.ui  iiui 

•6)24,6'82 

70i9,110 

+ 

84,42-8 

f^ilc      -fa  to     onH     wsiYAs    f  Irprnspnp  tur- 

l,0'7'9,0ifr8 

l,076,626i 

2,442- 

0  n  Q  S  fil 

O  \J  f  O  O  \J' 

-ty^  ,8^5 

+ 

14,-869 

24  45>0 

23,579 

871 

^Metals  and  ores,  unmanufactured .  . 

27,'l'6i5 

2  7, '4-3-5 

+ 

2'70 

81,976' 

13-0,072' 

+ 

4-8,09-6' 

Machinery  and  manufactures  of  metal .  . 

3  07-8  fil  0 

+ 

13'2,294 

Rubber  and  leather  manufactures  (not 

435,071 

443,314 

+ 

8,243 

Wood,   raw  and  manufactured  (furni- 

1,73-0,817 

1,210,7'5'6 

520,-0-61 

Glassware,  plaster   of  Paris,  etc.. 

64,4>8  2 

126,2'87 

+ 

61,80-5 

4-0*3,679 

4  4-5,16'& 

+ 

41,487 

Jewellery,  clocks  and  fancy  goods .  . 

13-6, 9  66 

131,896 

5,06.9 

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  etc.  .    .  . 

234,472 

220,813 

13,-6-59 

1 78,541 

30  3, 5  30 

+ 

I2:5,'0l2i9 

Arms,  explosives,  motor  cars,  bicycles, 

1,23  2>,  04  2 

1,1 2  2, '6-50 

10'9,3'92 

Total  imports  of  United  States 

origin  

£10,9C8,6'53 

£10,871,29-8 

£  3  7, 35-5 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Particulars  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1913  and  1914-15  are 
appended  thus: — 


+ 

Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease. 

£  151,435 

£  327,922 

+ 

£17-6,487 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin .  . 

4,-041 

8,178 

+ 

4,137 

Animal  substances   (wool,  skins, 

hides, 

1,423,-612 

3,933,9301 

+ 

2,-510,318- 

'2,340' 

8,46'3 

+ 

6,123 

1,214 

2,251 

+ 

1,087 

24,271 

12,241 

12,0-3-0 

Stones   and    industrial  minerals 

(coal 

5-5,701 

&5,'521 

180 

Metals   not    manufactured  and 

ores. . 

8i99,549 

2-93,9610 

-6-0-5, 5-8  9 

-Metals  partly  manufactured..  .. 

7 

7 

Machinery  and  metal  manufactures.  .  .  . 

10,313 

6,26>3 

4,050 

Rubber,  leather,  etc  

7,829 

3,045 

4,784 

Wood   (timber,  etc.)  

15,1-82 

4,0219 

11,153 

Earthenware,  etc  

1616 

615 

101 

Paper  and  stationery  

2,504 

13,764 

+ 

11,26-0 

Jewellery,  precious  stones,  etc 

4,345 

-5,111 

+ 

766 

Drugs,  chemicals   (eucalyptus  oil 

,  etc.) 

7,964 

3,873- 

4,091 

Miscellaneous  articles  

20,58-5 

26i8,83'0 

+ 

248,245 

Total  exports  of  Australian 

origin 

£  2,5i95,'6'9'5 

£  4.853,522 

+  £ 

2,2157,827 

Total   exports   other   produce.  .    .  . 

35,3>6'3< 

93,924 

+ 

•5.8,561 

Total 


£  2,631,058     £  4,947,44-&  +£2,316,388 
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IMPORTATIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIANS. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  condense,  within  the  limits  of  this  report,  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  790  distinct  classifications  of  the  importations  into  Aus- 
tralia in  1914-15,  nor  is  it  considered  that  any  special  service  could  be  rendered  by 
commenting  upon  all,  the  schedules.  The  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
held  for  reference  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to  whom 
application  can  be  made  for  any  special  returns  required  by  manufacturers  and 
exporters. 

As  in  previous  years,  it  is  considered  that  statistical  returns,  supplemented  by 
brief  comment,  of  the  principal  lines  of  goods  and  products  of  likely  interest  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  large  trading  require- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth.  In  making  inquiries,  manufacturers,  in  their  own 
interests  if  for  no  other,  should  quote  their  goods  upon  the  basis  of  free  on  board 
steamer  at  Montreal  or  St.  John  in  order  that  oversea  buyers  can  make  a  comparison, 
upon  the  same  basis,  with  the  goods  and  quotations  obtained  from  other  countries. 

Catalogues  and  price  lists  are  required,  especially  at  this  great  distance  from 
Canadian  manufacturing  centres,  to  satisfy,  without  delay,  inquiries  received  from 
Australian  importers  for  urgent  requirements  or  seasonable  demands. 

Applications  sent  to  this  office  for  report,  upon  the  suitability  of  special  lines  for 
the  Australian  market,  cannot  be  too  exact  in  submitting  details  of  the  goods,  and 
the  quotations  should  invariably  be  upon  the  basis  of  free  on  board  steamer  at  ocean 
port  of  shipment. 

In  subsequent  paragraphs  will  be  found  particulars  relative  to  the  principal  lines 
of  Australian  imports  in  1914-15  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  has  been  so  little  variation  in  the  values  of  agricul- 
tural implements  imported  into  Australia  in  recent  years.  Trade,  obviously,  fluctu- 
ates according  to  climatic  conditions  and  in  the  extent  of  new  areas  being  opened  for 
cultivation.  If  the  season  is  favourable  there  is  a  corresponding  demand  for  imple- 
ments, while,  inversely,  if  the  season  is  unfavourable  large  stocks  are  carried  over 
until  the  succeeding  normal  year.  The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  from  all  countries,  into  the  Commonwealth  for  the  years  1912  to  1914-15 
are  shown  thus: — 

Australian  Imports.  1912.  1913.  1914-15. 

Agricultural  machinery,  etc   £521,340        £539,206  £513,326 

CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

For  years  Canada  has  maintained  the  predominating  position  in  the  imported 
agricultural  machinery  and  implement  trade  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  importance 
these  lines  continue  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  Canadian  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

This  position  has  been  attained  by  furnishing  implements  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  states,  combined  with  the  invaluable  assistance  rendered  by 
branch  houses,  or  capable  and  experienced  agents,  with  expert  selling  organization. 

For  cultivating,  sowing  and  cutting  the  importations  are,  practically,  confined  to 
agricultural  machinery  made  in  Canada  and  the  United  iStates. 

The  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  largely  composed  of  plough 
shares,  plough  boards  and  articles  required  by  Australian  manufacturers  for  the  con- 
struction of  locally-made  implements.  Some  threshing  outfits,  rollers,  mowers  and 
cream  separators  are  also  of  British  make. 
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For  comparative  purposes,  the  subjoined  schedule  shows  the  value  of  Australian 
importations  from  the  three  principal  sources  of  manufacture,  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  three  years. 

From  From  From 

Agricultural    Machinery.                       Canada.  United  States.  United  Kingdom. 

Australian  imports,  1912                                £250,691  £177,125  £76,192 

1913                                 260,798  189,387  75,699 

1914-15                            261,845  188,355  55,'61Q 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED. 

Many  items  of  agricultural  machinery  of  minor  importance  are  included  in  the 
Commonwealth  trade  classifications  with  items  of  considerable  value.  In  giving  the 
values  of  the  importations  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  appended  schedules,  comment 
is  made  only  upon  the  more  important  items.  As  heretofore,  should  detailed  informa- 
tion be  required  by  manufacturers  of  special  farming  machinery  and  implements  as 
to  their  adaptability  for  the  Australian  trade,  it  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

The  classification  and  values  of  the  imports  into  Australia,  showing  increases 
and  decreases,  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables: — 

CHAFFCUTTERS  AND  HORSE  GEARS,  CHAFFCUTTER  KNIVES,  CORN  SHELLERS,  CORN  HUSKERS, 
CULTIVATORS  N.E.I.,  HARROWS,  PLOUGHS  N.E.I.,  PLOUGH  SHARE'S,  PLOUGH  MOULD  BOARDS, 
SCARIFIERS.  IMPORTS. 

+  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.        — Decrease. 


£  23,165 

£  2,266 

  47,830 

58,244 

+ 

10,414 

New  Zealand  

  3,789 

3,132 

657 

Other  British  

 ,..  11 

27 

+ 

16 

  46,608 

45,873 

735 

  48 

150 

+ 

102 

  447 

447 

£124,164 

£130,591 

+ 

£6,427 

COMBINED  CORN  SHELLERS,  HUSKER  AND  BAGGER;    COMBINED  CORN   SHELLER  AND  HUSKER  ; 

DISC  CULTIVATORS,  STUMP  JUMP  PLOUGHS,  WINNOWERS ;  SEATS,  POLES,  SWINGLE  BARS, 
YOKES  AND  TREE'S  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES,  WHEN  IMPORTED  SEPARATELY. — 
IMPORTS. 

1913.  1914-15.  i-Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                                 Value.  Value.        — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom                                                 £       338  £       176      —    £  162 

Canada                                                                    8,248  3,061      —  5,187 

New  Zealand     1       +  1 

Germany   68    —  68 

Sweden   169    —  169 

United  States                                                        8,885  11,494      +  2,609 

Other  foreign                                                               39  43       +  4 

£17,747  £14,775      —  £2,972 


Imported  stump  jump  ploughs  are  almost  exclusively  Canadian,  while  the  trade 
in  disc  cultivators,  seats,  poles,  swingle  bars,  yokes  and  trees  are  held  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Corn  shellers  and  huskers  are  unimportant  value.  To  the  com- 
petition of  Australian  manufacturers  may  be  attributed  the  decrease  in  importations 
under  this  classification. 
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DRILLS   (FERTILIZER,  SEED  AND  GRAIN ).  IMPORTS. 

1913.  1914-15.  +  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £          62  £           9  — £  53 

Canada   36,111  27,851  —  8,260 

Germany   26  ....  —  26 

United  States   12,851  7,410  —  5,441 

Other  foreign   ....  17  -f  17 


Total   £    49,050    £    35,287    — £  13,763 


The  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  importations  of  seed  and  grain  drills  from 
£117,079  in  1911  to  £35,287  in  1914-15  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  contention  that  the 
demand  has  been  largely  overtaken.  It  is  admitted  that  the  importations  in  1911  were 
largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  the  competition  of  Australian 
manufacturers  has  also  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  declining  imports.  When 
new  areas  of  land  are  opened  up  for  cultivation,  the  demand  for  drills  will  revive  in 
a  similar  ratio. 


ATTACHMENTS  FOR  DRILLS  (FERTILIZER,  SEED  AND  GRAIN )  . — IMPORTS. 

1913.  1914-15. 

Country    of   Origin.                               Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom                                                £         30  £           4— £  26 

Canada                                                                     5,145  3,030    —  2,115 

New  Zealand                                                                  1  ....     —  1 

Germany                                                                     556  ....    —  5>56 

United  States                                                           3,2.28  1,121    —  2,107 


Total..    .-.   £     8,96*0    £      4,155    — £  4,8-05 


This  trade  is  dependent  upon  replacements  required  for  imported  drills  and  parts 
used  by  Australian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery. 


HARVESTERS  (STRIPPER) .  IMPORTS. 


1913.  1914-15. 

Country   of   Origin.                               Value.  Value.  +  Increase. 

Canada                                                               £    &5,4'59  £  113,262  +  47,803 

United  States                                                          11,816'  24,227  +  12,411 


Total   £    77,275     £  137,489     +  £  6-0,214 


The  satisfactory  increase  in  the  importations  of  Canadian  harvesters  is  attribu- 
table to  the  perfected  machine  made  by  leading  manufacturers.  The  values  denote 
that  it  now  commands  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade.  As  emphasized  in  a  former  report, 
the  stripper  harvester  can  only  be  used  under  dry  climatic  conditions,  such  as  in 
Australia  and  the  Argentine,  where  the  grain  is  ripened  on  the  straw.  Stripper  har- 
vesters are  also  extensively  made  by  Australian  implement  manufacturers. 


METAL  PARTS  OF  STRIPPER  HARVESTERS  AND  STRIPPERS.  IMPORTS. 

1913.  1914-15. 

Country  of  Origin.  Value.         Value.      +  Increase. 

Australia   £    £        137     +£  137 

Canada   5,4'6'8         13,098     +        7,63  0 

United  States   1,025  2,809     +  1,784 


Total   £     6,493'    £    16,044     +  £  9,551 


Coincident  with  the  larger  importations  of  harvesters  is  the  demand  for  replace- 
ments, while  a  portion  of  this  item  is  represented  by  the  requirements  of  local  manu- 
facturers. 
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MOWERS,  REAPERS,  AND  REAPERS  AND  BINDERS.  IMPORTS. 


Country  of  Origin 

United  Kingdom  

'Canada  

New  Zealand  

United  States  

Other  foreign .  ; 

Total   £162,2,81     £    97,138    — £  65,143 


The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  mowers,  reapers  and  binders  was  most 
marked  on  account  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  1914-15  harvest,  but  at  the  end 
of  1915  importers  and  local  manufacturers  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by 
an  exceptionally  good  season. 

STRIPPERS.  IMPORTS. 

1913.  1914-15. 

Country  of  Origin.                                Value.         Value.     +  Increase. 
New  Zealand   £    £         2,8     +£  2.8 


1913.  1914-15. 

Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

£    16,341  £     7,311  — £  9,030 

84,6421  37,332  —  47,310 

13    —  13 

61,248  52,495  —  8,753 

37    —  37 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS,   N.E.I.    (DUTIABLE).  IMPORTS. 


Including  cane  loaders,  unloaders,  and  harvesters;  channel-making  graders; 
garden  and  field  spraying  machines,  rollers,  hose  reels,  syringes;   horse  road  rollers 


and  machines;  lawn  mowers,  sweepers  and  sprinklers; 
scoops;  stump  extractors. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Australia  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

New  Zealand  

Straits  Settlements .  . 

Germany  

Switzerland  

Sweden  

France  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


1913. 
Value. 
£  327 
8,555 
2,999 
400 


1,109 
175 
1,008 
1,128 
26,997 


road  scoops  and  scrapers; 


1914-15. 
Value. 
£  518 
11,134 
1,583 
234 
3 


252 
31,264 
114 


+  Increase. 
— Decrease. 

+  £  191 

+  2,579 

—  1,416 

—  166 
+  3 

—  1,109 

—  175 

—  1,008 

—  876 
+  4,267 
+  114 


£42,698 


£45,102      +  £2,404 


There  has  been  little  variation  in  the  values  imported  under  this  classification 
during  the  last  three  years.  In  garden  and  orchard  implements,  and  other  lines 
included  in  this  miscellaneous  schedule,  United  States  manufacturers  continue  to 
hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Well-established  makes  of  British  and  United  States  lawn 
mowers  control  the  bulk  of  the  Australian  requirements.  The  demanckscontinues 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  the  close  attentioawaof  manu- 
facturers in  the  Dominion.  Channel  graders  and  scoops,  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  are  used  in  irrigation  and  swamp  reclamation  works. 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS,   OTHER    (FREE). — IMPORTS. 

Including  testers  and  pasteurizers,  cotton  gins;  fibre  scutching  machines;  hand- 
worked rakes  and  ploughs  combined;  hay  tedders;  horse  rakes;  lucerne  bunchers; 
maize  harvesters;  maize  binders;  milking  machines;  mouldboard  plates  in  the  rough 
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and  not  cut  into  sha^e ;  potato  raisers  or  diggers ;  potato  sorters ;  root  cutters ;  pulpers 
and  graders,  straw  stackers ;  sub-surface  packers,  threshing  machines,  maize  har- 
vesters and  maize  binders. 

1913.  1914-15.  +Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                                 Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

Australia   £     240    — £  240 

United  Kingdom                                                    29,942  £13,811  —  16,131 

Canada                                                                     4,896  4,384  —  512 

New  Zealand                                                         1,235  1,011  —  224 

Denmark                                                                  956  1,100  +  144 

Germany                                                                  149  l  —  148 

Norway     .  276  +  276 

Sweden                                                                     1,368  445  —  923 

United  States                                                       16,729  11,662  —  5,067 

Other  foreign                                                               23  27  +  4 


£50,538  £32,717      — £17,821 


The  importations  from  Canada  are  chiefly  horse  rakes,  lucerne  bunchers,  root 
cutters,  pulpers  and  sub-surface  packers.  New  Zealand  milking  machines  are  in 
demand  despite  the  competition  of  Australian  manufacturers.  Importations  from  the 
United  Kingdom  are  mainly  represented  in  mouldboard  plates  and  a  few  threshing 
outfits.  From  the  United  States  the  leading  lines  under  the  above  schedule  are  similar 
to  those  from  Canada  with  the  addition  of  rakes,  bunchers  and  mouldboard  plates. 

LIME  SPREADERS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  FARMS. 

In  recent  years  a  demand  has  arisen  for  lime  spreaders  to  overcome  the  sourness 
to  the  soil  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  superphosphates  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
spreaders  are  also  used  in  irrigation  districts  where  lucerne  (alfalfa)  is  being  culti- 
vated. Lime  is  spread  chiefly  by  machines  made  in  Australia,  but  Canadian  and 
United  Kingdom  spreaders  are  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  trade. 

CORN  PLANTERS 

In  Australia,  corn  planters  are  known  as  maize  drills.  The  number  of  two-row' 
planters  imported  is  unimportant.  What  is  known  as  the  check-row  planter  in  America 
lias  never  found  favour  in  Australia.  The  annual  importations  of  single-row  corn 
planters — or  maize  drills — are  estimated  not  to  exceed  1,000  planters,  of  which,  prob- 
ably, 60  per  cent  are  made  in  Canada  and'  40  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  The 
•demand  is  chiefly  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  About  one-third  of  the 
planters  are  equipped  with  a  small  fertilizer  attachment  to  permit  the  sowing  of 
•superphosphates  and  bone  dust  along  with  the  corn. 

IMPORTATION  OF  IMPLEMENTS  IN  1916-17. 

Owing  to  the  record  area  laid  down  in  crop  in  Australia  in  1915,  and  also  to  the 
exceptionally  good  season  experienced,  the  demand  for  several  lines  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  proved  beyond  the  capacity  of  both  importers  and  local 
manufacturers  to  meet.  At  the  end  of  1915  stocks  of  harvesting  machinery  in  Aus- 
tralia were  completely  exhausted,  hence  large  orders  were  placed  with  Canadian  and 
United  States  manufacturers  for  delivery  in  1916.  The  abnormally  high  freight  rates 
now  ruling  on  this  bulky  class  of  merchandise  will,  probably,  restrict  importation. 

AUSTRALIAN   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT  FACTORIES. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
Australian  industries.  While  factories,  some  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  estab- 
lished in  all  the  states,  the  most  extensive  plants  are  near  Melbourne.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia  has  in  operation  a  state  implement  factory  from  which 
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farmers  can  obtain  their  supplies.  In  country  districts,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  factories  making  farming  implements.  Excluding 
reapers  and  binders,  mowers  and  rakes — all  of  which  are  imported — Australian  fac- 
tories produce  implements  similar  to  those  imported  from  oversea.  The  local  output 
chiefly  consists  of  stripper  harvesters,  winnowers,  grain  and  fertilizer  drills,  disc  and 
tyne  cultivators,  and  stump  jump  ploughs. 

The  appended  table  gives  particulars  concerning  Australian  agricultural 
machinery  factories  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  (the  latest  available)  : — 


+  Increase. 

1912.  1913.  — Decrease. 


159 

'  154 

5 

4,733 

4,444 

289 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed. 

2,419 

2,698 

+ 

279 

Approximate  value     of  land  and  build- 

£  331,348 

£  348,666 

+  £17,31S 

Approximate   value   of    plant  and  ma- 

281,923 

309,015 

+ 

28,092 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year. 

527,406 

502,244 

25,162 

30,961 

30,408 

553 

Value  of  raw  material  worked  up  .  . 

751.596 

824,556 

+ 

72,960 

1,538,421 

1,536,378 

2,043 

Value  added  in  process  of  manufacture. 

786,825 

711,822 

75,003 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS   MADE  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  value  of  Australian-made  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  exported 
from  the  Commonwealth  in  1913  and  1914-15  are  tabulated  thus: — 

Australian   (origin)   Exports.  1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease. 

Cream  separators   £       365    — £  365 

Ploughs  and  harrows   5,093  £  2,261  —  2,832 

Stripper  harvesters   162,700    —  162,700 

Harvester  parts   12,172  1,949  —  10,223 

Implements  (unspecified)   12,514  9,193  —  3,321 

£192,844  £13,403  —£179,441 


As  indicated  in  the  above  schedule,  stripper  harvesters  and  parts  thereof  constitute 
— in  normal  years — the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  Australian  machinery  of  which  the 
bulk  found  a  market  in  the  Argentine.  In  1914-15  the  adverse  trading  conditions  in 
the  usua'  importing  countries,  and  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  caused  a  practical 
cessation  of  exports,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  manufacturers  found  a  ready  market  for 
their  output  in  the  exceptional  'local  demand.  Minor  shipments  were  made  to  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 


I  -i  PORT  ATI  ON  OF  MOTOR  CARS  FROM  CANADA,  1911  TO  1914-15. 


Through  the  incidence  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ocean  trans- 
portation from  neutral  countries  the  importation  of  motor  bodies  and  chassis  into 
Australia  in  1914-15  showed  considerable  contraction  in  comparison  with  the  two 
previous  years.  The  importation  of  Canadian  cars,  however,  was  well  maintained 
and  showed  a  slight  expansion  in  value. 

Taking  motor  car  bodies  and  chassis,  conjointly,  the  imports  from  Canada  are. 
for  comparative  purposes,  shown  thus : — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1914-15. 

Canadian  motor  cars   £61,563        £162,935        £196,189        £198, SOS 

An  active  demand  still  continues  for  moderately-priced  cars  which  are  used  the 
year  round  in  Australia.  The  success  achieved  by  Canadian  manufacturers  is  attri- 
butable to  the  cars  being  of  good  value  in  all  their  equipment  and  to  the  excellent 
direct  representation  maintained. 
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MOTOR  CAR  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  comparative  schedules,  showing  the  total  Australian  importations 
of  motor  car  bodies  and  chassis,  from  each  country  of  origin  in  1912,  1913  and  1914-15, 
are  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

IMPORTS,  OF  BODIES  FOR  MOTOR  CARS,  LORRIES,  WAGONS  AND  PARTS,  N.E.I. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Australia  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

New  Zealand  

India  

Other  British  

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Japan  

Norway  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


1912. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

f   

£  185 

£  — 

83,0'54 

69,9'52 

53,471 

27,135 

37,'6:90 

35,053 

131 

55 

92 

88 

44 

66 

443 

975 

1,122 

397 

6,492 

7,735 

2,3-20 

5,101 

4,291 

1,319 

1,3^95 

847 

2,436' 

138 

1,359 

95,147 

93,012 

90,557 

33 

133 

£  220,088 

£  21fr,3'Sl 

£  185,799 

IMPORTS  OF  CHASSIS  FOR  MOTOR  CARS,  LORRIES  AND  WAGONS  AND  PARTS,  N.E.I. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

..    ..£     53:3,64  6 

£  4S6,44<3 

£  292,731 

  135,800 

1'5S,49'9 

1-63,755 

823 

  4* 

33'5 

  3,615 

1,826 

598 

.  .     .  .  ©9,254 

41,356' 

17,56-7 

,    .  .    .  .  224,72-8 

151,495 

6'6S817 

. .    . .  56,&68 

•6'8,9S4 

23,6-66- 

Italy  

87,244 

75,115 

45,162 

Switzerland  

  5,884 

11,650 

732 

  183 

440 

  4,805 

70'9 

United  States  

  329,6(64 

337,214 

354,065 

Total..  

 £  1,451,495 

£  1,333,731 

£  9-6-6,251 

IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES,  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS,  ETC. 

The  appended  schedules  give  the  values  of  the  total  imports — and  the  imports 
from  Canada — of  bicycles  and  parts,  and  vehicles  and  parts,  for  the  years  1913  and 
1914-15. 

As  compared  with  1913,  the  most  striking  decrease  has  been  in  the  item  of  vehicles 
and  parts  to  the  extent  of  £181,894,  in  which  reduction  imports  from  Canada  partici- 
pated to  the  amount  of  £13,490. 

Bicycles  are  now  rarely  imported  set  up  but  their  component  parts  are  imported 
and  the  machines  are  constructed  in  local  factories.  The  trade  in  bicycles  has,  how- 
ever, been  steadily  declining  in  volume  since  the  advent  of  motor-cycles. 

It  is  significant  that  the  importations  of  motor-cycles  increased  by  £14,044,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  demand  for  this  useful  and  expeditious  means  of  transport 
steadily  continues.  Up  to  this  date  Canadian  motor-cycles  have  no  footing  in  the 
trade  although  detailed  reports  have  been  furnished  by  this  office  to  manufacturers. 
The  United  States  leads  in  perambulators,  go-carts,  and  children's  tricycles  and  ranks 
next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  cycle  parts  and  minor  article-. 
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The  extent  of  the  trade  is  illustrated  thus: — 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES,  ETC. 

+  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc                                     £   H.272,  £     6,30.6'  — £  4,966' 

Cycle  tubing,  etc                                                    1.M5  2,750  +  766 

Cycle  parts,  etc                                                    43,783  45,622  +  1,839 

Cvcle   Darts    n  e  i                                                112,799  106, 661  —  6,138 

Motor-cycles,   etc.'.'   .'.'                                      138,977  14.8,021  +  14,044 

Perambulators,  etc                                               22,015  27,792  +  5,777 

Perambulator  parts,  n.e.i                                        5,4-54  5,271  —  183 

Children's  tricycles                                                 4,643  '  6,0*97  +  1,454 

Vehicles  and  parts,  n.e.i.                                    2212,133  4:0,239  —  181,894 

Parts  of  vehicles,  undergear,  etc..    ..   ..       290,289  313,154  +  22,865 

Total                                                   £  84.8,350'  £701,913  —£  146,437 


IMPORTS   OF   BICYCLES,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA. 

+  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  —Decrease. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc                                     £      ....  £         40  +  £  40 

Cycle  tubing,  etc                                                     102    —  102 

Cycle  parts,  etc                                                       1,372  &96  —  676 

Cycle  parts,   n.e.i                                                   8,661  3,462  —  5,199 

Vehicles  and  parts,  n.e.i                                       14,422  932  —  13,490 

Parts  of  vehicles,  undergear,  etc                           285  16,50'ff  +  16,221 

Hubs  of  elm                                                             229  178  —  51 


Total   £    25,071        £    21,814    — £  3,257 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  FURNITURE. 

Excluding  articles  of  wicker  and  bamboo,  the  total  imports  of  furniture  into 
Australia  in  recent  years,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in 
the  appended  table: — 


1912. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

£303,512 

£265,806 

£143,502 

£  92,975 

£  79,055 

£40,912 

23,644 

23,153 

7,861 

119,021 

106,275 

75,352 

35,578 

28,254 

5,920 

13,125 

9,845 

2,397 

,  .   .  .  11,249 

10,040 

5,645 

The  furniture  included  in  this  schedule  embraces  such  lines  as  ordinary  house- 
hold, office  equipment,  desks,  tables,  filing  cabinets,  chairs,  sanitary  seats,  household 
refrigerators,  blind  rollers,  etc. 

Designs  characteristic  of  North  America  have  been  favoured,  and  are  frequently 
manufactured  locally.  The  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  office  equipment  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  competition  of  Australian  makers  is  seriously  felt 
by  importing  houses. 

Careful  packing  in  as  limited  space  as  possible,  economical  transit  charges  from 
factory  point  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  lowest  marine  freights  to  oversea  port  of  des- 
tination are  important  factors  in  landing  goods  of  this  bulky  character  at  competitive 
prices. 

The  decline  in  importations  of  furniture,  coincident  with  other  lines  of  oversea 
merchandise,  is  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the  increase  in  marine  freights  and 
other  handling  charges. 

To  assist  Australian  chair  factories,  the  customs  duties  under  the  general  tariff 
were  increased  in  December,  1914,  to  a  minimum  rate  of  4  shillings  (say  97  cents)  on 
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each  wood  chair,  or  to  a  net  duty  of  49£  per  cent  (whichever  rate  returns  the  higher 
duty).  In  effect,  the  imposition  of  the  specific  rate  of  4  shillings  on  each  chair  imme- 
diately made  the  importation  of  many  lines  of  Canadian  chairs  prohibitive. 

The  manufacture  of  furniture,  from  native  and  imported  timber,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  Australian  industries.  In  1913  there  were  515  factories,  employing 
7,747  operatives,  which  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  £2,008,679. 


ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS. 

The  total  Australian  imports  of  pipe  organs  in  1914-15  was  comprised  of  four 
instruments,  to  the  value  of  £685,  of  United  States  manufacture. 

The  imports  of  ordinary  household  organs,  and  small  organs  for  churches,  are 
given  at  £10,154,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year.  The  comparatively 
limited  demand  is  constant  and  Canadian  organs  are  well  known  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  The  keen  competition  of  United  States  makers  has  precluded  some 
manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  from  meeting  the  quotations  submitted  to  Australian 
buyers.    The  imports  in  1913  and  1914-15  are  shown  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS  OF  ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS  IN  1913,  1914-15. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

1914-15. 

10 

£  141 

44 

£  489 

122 

1,175 

132 

1,401 

1 

7 

1,087 

10,751 

758 

7,958 

21 

384 

18 

181 

23 

118 

10 

71 

1,250 

£12,522 

976 

£10,154 

IMPORTATION  OF  PIANOS. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  588  there  appeared  an  illustration  and  specification  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  German  pianos  sold,  in  previous  years,  in  Australia.  The 
predominating  position  held  by  German  manufacturers  of  upright  pianos  is  illustrated 
in  the  Australian  imports  in  recent  years. 

IMPORTS  OF  GERMAN  PIANOS. 

In  1911  Australia  imported  16,391  German  pianos  valued  at   £  372,0'58 

"  1912               "                   17,937            "           "    432,377 

"  1913               "                  12,277            "           "    300,008 

"  1914-15           "                    3,28'6            "           **    83,8-87 

Since  the  German  competition  has  been  cut  off,  a  number  of  Australian  buyers 
have  visited  Canada  and  as  a  result  a  moderate  increase  in  the  exports  of  pianos  to 
Australia  may  be  anticipated.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  United  States  manu- 
facturers have  been  more  enterprising  in  completing  favourable  arrangements  for  the 
sale  of  their  instruments  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  should  be  encouraged  by  the  altered  trading 
conditions  offering  them  greater  scope,  and  by  the  figures  disclosing  the  growth  in 
the  United  States  exports  to  Australia.  To  successfully  introduce  a  new  line  of 
instruments  would  necessitate  considerable  advertising  and — in  some  instances — 
consigning  initial  shipments  to  reliable  firms  disposed  to  accept  such  terms. 

In  1914-15  only  87  grand  and  6,972  upright  pianos  were  imported  into  Australia. 
The  value  of  the  imports  aggregated  £204,025,  compared  with  £386,411  in  1913  and 
£533,034  in  1912. 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  PIANOS  IN  1913  AND  1914-15. 


Grand  and  Semi- Grand  Pianos. 


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Country  of 

Origin. 

1913. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

1914-15. 

....  2:0 

£  1,518 

24 

£  2,103 

....  132 

9,216 

52 

4,462 

  8 

1,021 

1  182 

....  1 

110 

.  

....  1 

54 







Total .  . 

..     ..  162 

£  11,919 

«7 

£  7,747 

Imports 

of  Upright  Pianos. 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Country  of  Origin. 

mm. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

1914-15. 

United  Kingdom.. 

..    ..  1,5"89 

£  48,42'6 

2,144 

£  63,035 

....  24 

792 

35 

1,138 

Other  British .  . 

1 

m 

'  *84 

1 

16 

..    ..  12,277 

3'0'0,'OOS 

3,286' 

83,887 

United  States.  .    .  . 

..    ..  67& 

25,03'0 

1,50'0 

47,979 

....  4 

152 

'  i 

173 

Total..  .. 

£  374,492 

■6,972 

£  196,278 

PIANO  PLAYERS   IN  DEMAND. 

The  Australian  demand  for  piano  players  and  player-pianos  has  grown  to  con- 
siderable dimensions.  Several  new  lines  of  player -pianos  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  the  last  two  years.  As  these  instruments  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as 
pianos,  the  number  imported  is  not  shown  in  a  distinct  classification.  This  growing 
trade  is  one  that  merits  the  special  consideration  of  enterprising  Canadian  manu- 
facturers disposed  to  make  a  persistent  effort  to  successfully  exploit  their  line  in  the 
principal  Australian  importing  centres. 

PIANO  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Piano  parts,  accessories  such  as  actions,  strings,  felts,  hammers,  ivories,  handles 
and  hinges  for  pianos,  pianola  and  similar  records  (chiefly  free,  preferential  and  5 
per  cent  general  tariff)  to  the  value  of  £21,093'  and  accessories  n.e.i.  (duitable) 
valued  at  £15,516  were  imported  into  Australia  in  1913-14. 

In  the  various  schedules,  Canada  is  credited  with  piano  parts  to  the  value  of 
£1,494  and  these  figures  will  probably  show  considerable  expansion  in  the  concurrent 
fiscal  year. 

There  are  two  piano  manufacturing  companies  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
Australia  (one  in  Melbourne  and  the  other  in  Sydney)  and  their  requirements  of 
parts  and  accessories  should  be  of  continued  interest  to  Canadian  makers  specializing 
in  these  lines. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  TIMBERS. 

Through  the  incidence  of  the  war  and  abnormal  marine  freight  rates,  the  total 
imports  of  timber  (lumber)  into  Australia  declined  from  £2,922,57'8<  in  1913  to 
£2,153,469  in  1914-15.  The  contraction  in  values  being  no  less  than  £769,109.  Imports 
from  Canada  declined  by  £50,328,  from  the  United  States  by  £490,490,  from  Sweden 
£115,759,  from  Norway  by  £61,958,  from  Russia  (Siberia)  by  £58,683,  and  from  Japan 
by  £11,123. 

The. trend  of  the  importations  from  North  America  is  shown  thus: — 

1912.  1913.  1914-15. 

From   Canada  £     70,922      £      67,981      £  17,653 

From   United    States..'   1,314,314        1,511,665  1,021,175 
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As  the  Australian  timber  markets  are  now  being  exhaustively  investigated,  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada,  by  an  expert  Timber 
Trade  Commissioner,  a  detailed  review  of  the  imports  under  each  classification  (as 
submitted  in  previous  years)  is  omitted  from  this  report. 

The  Australian  importations  of  timber  in  the  last  two  years,  for  which  par- 
ticulars are  available,  are  shown  thus: — 


IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 


Value. 

Value. 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

  £  9.0'59 

£  10,354 

  67,981 

17.653 

  18,402 

26,550 

  436,410 

4'6'9,4  22 

503 

  1,790 

1,182 

336 

81 

19 

  10,572 

8/070 

17 

  78,136 

67,013 

  2,410 

3,106 

  442,186 

3'6»0,22S 

  10'6,'628 

47,945 

  233,670 

117,911 

  1,511,665 

1,021,175 

  137 

140 

  1,568 

Pacific  Islands  

  508 

Other  British  

53 

730 

/.   .  .   .  .    VV  13 

940 

41 

Total  

£  2,153,469 

IMPORTS  OF  ARTICLES  OF  WOOD. 


The  value  of  articles  of  wood  (not  elsewhere  classified  in  the  trade  returns  of  the 
Commonwealth)  imported  in  1914-15  was  £111,011,  of  which  amount  Canada  is 
credited  with  £2,475,  the  United  States  with  £40,058,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with 
£56,214.  This  classification  includes  wood-split  pulleys,  window  screens  and  frames, 
knifeboards,  washboards,  etc.,  wholly  or  partly  finished.  The  Canadian  trade  is  con- 
fined to  washing  machines,  wringers,  staves,  chair  seats  for  replacements  and  for  local 
chair  builders,  and  a  few  minor  articles.  Some  British  Columbia  3-ply  Douglas  fir 
veneers  are  now  being  introduced,  and  importers  of  veneers  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth are  being  advised  as  to  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  both  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada. 

The  total  imports  under  this  miscellaneous  schedule  in  1913  and  1914-15  are 
shown  as  follows  : — 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  ARTICLES  OF  WOOD. 


1913.  1914-15. 

Articles  of  wood,  n.e.i   £101,511  £111,011 

Barrels,  casks  and  vats,  n.e.i   224  8,781 

Brushmakers'  woodware   4,023  3,851 

Buckets  and  tubs   176  219 

Washing  machines,  wringers  and  mangles   30,020  20,187 

Doors  (including  screen)   445  591 

Tool  handles  (axe,  etc.)   45,081  41,892 

Elm  hubs   4,361  5,346 

Hubs,  other,  prepared   34  — 

Last  blocks,  rough   3,898  3,394 
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total  imports  of  articles  of  wood. — Continued. 

t 


1913. 

1914-15. 

2,934 

1,617 

3,416 

3,59S 

29,756 

13,559 

5,508 

9,031 

18 

11 

8,458 

12,011 

175 

Shafts,  poles  and  bars  

3,091 

3,527 

2,467 

4,371 

2,073 

2,622 

box,  cut  to  size  (undressed)  

.  29,049 

23,051 

u              "                   (dressed  or  partly  dressed). 

11,672 

18,863 

5,300 

4,196 

250 

O  J- 

81 

156 

51,897 

40,470 

3,477 

3.155 

23,540 

22,038 

IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  METAL  MANUFACTURES, 

HARDWARE, 

ETC. 

The  following  miscellaneous  schedule,  covering  lines  of  metal  and  other  manufac- 
tures imported  into  Australia  in  1913  and  1914-15,  is  submitted  for  the  information 
of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Under  normal  trading  conditions,  heavy  hardware  is  subject  to  sharp  fluctuations 
in  the  country  of  production  and,  since  the  present  war  began,  there  has  been  almost 
a  continued  advance  from  month  to  month  in  prices  or  landed  costs  in  Australia. 

With  so  many  Canadian  iron  and  steel  industries  engaged  upon  munition  steel 
and  allied  products,  the  ordinary  export  trade  is,  perforce,  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  When  the  domestic  trade  in  the  country  of  production  is  active,  there 
is  less  disposition  to  engage  upon  export  business.  Further,  Australian  manufacturers 
requiring  to  import  raw  materials  frequently  enter  into  contracts  for  their  supplies 
for  six  months  to  a  year  in  advance,  and  this  is  accountable  for  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  values  in  a  given  period  from  any  exporting  country.  Iron  and  steel  products 
are  invariably  sold  by  the  Australian  agents  of  manufacturers,  on  a  c.i.f.  &  e.  basis 
(i.e.,  ex-ship's  slings  at  port  of  destination,  including  bank  exchange).  To  obtain 
orders  on  this  basis  it  is  essential  for  shippers  to  have  at  their  disposal  competitive 
freight,  insurance  and  exchange  rates  in  order  to  meet  competition  from  other  sources 
of  supply. 

The  tonnage  represented  in  the  appended  schedule  would  have  been  largely 
increased  had  Canadian  iron  and  steel  industries  been  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
orders  offering  and,  in  some  instances,  if  freight  space  could  have  been  secured  for 
transportation  oversea. 
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Excluding  rails  and  fishplates,  the  demand  for  which  fluctuates  considerably,  the 
Australian  importations  of  heavy  hardware  of  Canadian  origin  in  1914-15  show 
encouraging  increases,  as  outlined  thus : — 


IMPORTS  OF   MACHINERY,   METAL  MANUFACTURES,  HARDWARE,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA. 


Value.  Value.        -4-  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  —Decrease. 


£  214 

£  374 

+  £ 

160 

Printing  machines  (linotypes)  

10,072 

768 

9,304 

32 

- 



32 
14 

110 

124 

+ 

1,978 

1,356 

622 

641 

157 



484 

99 

107 

+ 

8 

3,520 

2,480 

1,040 

Motive  power  machinery,  n.e.i  

1,339 

3,679 

+ 

2,340 

328 

+ 

328 

83 

57 

26 

273 

756 

+ 

483 

"       articles  and  materials  

91 

168 

+ 

77 

118 

56 

62 

2,909 

7,115 

+ 

4,206 

Metal  manufactures  5  per  cent  general. 

2,033 

2,033 

799 

1,920 

+ 

1,121 

1,253 

+ 

1,253 

135 

659 

+ 

524 

205 

695 

+ 

490 

4,519 

5,035 

+ 

516 

Stones,  litho.,  oil,  emery,  etc  

414 

643 

+ 

229 

Iron  and  steel,  bar  and  rod  

91 

1,597 

+ 

1,506 

5,125 

14,256 

+ 

9,131 

67 

190 

+ 

123 

Malleable  iron  castings  

3,358 

4,480 

+ 

1,122 

Pipes  and  tubes,  wrought,  n.e.i  

185 

+ 

185 

2,328 

31,359 

+ 

29,031 

1,239 

+ 

1,239 

197 

57 

140 

230,853 

+  230,853 

IMPORTS  OF  ENGINES  AND  LOCOMOTIVES. 


The  engine  trade  in  Australia  is  divided  under  three  general  headings:  steam, 
oil,  and  gasolene  engines.  The  imports  of  engines  in  1913  and  1914-15  from  all  coun- 
tries, according  to  classification,  are  shown  thus : — 

Value.  Value. 

1913.  1914-15.  Decrease. 

Gas  and  oil..    ..    ..■■.>'  £    192,423  £   184,386  £  8,037 

Portable  and  traction                                         144,942  '6'0,39'6  84,646 

Locomotives    and   parts                                     425,395  332,935  92,46'0 


Total  £    762, 7fr0      £    577,717      £  185,043 


The  United  Kingdom  in  1914-15  supplied  gas  and  oil  engines  valued  at  £126,537, 
portable  and  traction,  £31,328,  and  locomotive  at  £303,091,  aggregating  £460,956  of 
the  total  trade.  In  the  same  year,  imports  from  the  United  States  were :  gas  and  oil 
engines,  £47,644,  portable  and  traction,  £25,424,  and  locomotives,  £28,856,  aggregating 
£101,924. 

Of  the  entire  trade,  Canada  is  credited  with  £3,263,  composed  of  gas  and  oil 
engines.  As  emphasized  in  former  reports,  without  the  financial  assistance  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  in  developing  the  business  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  excellent 
selling  and  advertising  organization  of  importers  now  well  established  in  the  Common- 
wealth trade.  The  figures  given  in  the  schedule  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  trade 
under  normal  conditions. 

Steam  engines  are  chiefly  of  British  manufacture,  although  the  United  States 
manufacturers  are  increasing  their  trade.    Portable  engines  predominate,  but  there 
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are  a  few  not  used  as  traction  engines.  The  principal  uses  of  traction  engines  are  for 
•drawing  threshing  plants,  chaff  cutting  plants,  etc.,  and,  in  the  season,  as  power  for 
-driving  threshing  plants  and  chaff  cutters. 

The  locomotives  and  parts  imported  in  1913  were  chiefly  for  New  South  Wales 
(£285,070)  and  Queensland  (£22,379),  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  state  systems 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  established  railway  workshops  and  some  manufacturing 
^companies. 

Oil  engines  are  principally  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  come 
from  the  United  States,  but  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  is  held  by  Australian  manufac- 
turers. These  engines  are  mostly  portable  but  in  comparatively  few  instances  they 
^ire  stationary.  They  are  used  in  shearing  sheds,  for  small  saw-mills  and  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  on  the  farm  where  a  higher  horse-power  is  required.  Oil  engines  are 
stocked  by  branch  houses  or  agents  of  British  manufacturers  and  are  sold  in  all  sizes 
from  2  to  26  b.h.p. 

The  best  selling  sizes  are  8  and  10  b.h.p.  and  17  to  20  b.h.p.,  where  power  is 
required  for  a  special  purpose,  while  a  4  b.h.p.  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  a  small  separ- 
ator plant,  etc. 

Gasolene  engines  used  in  Australia  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  A  small 
percentage  are  portable,  but  the  most  of  them  are  stationary.  These  engines  are  often 
used  for  driving  separators  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  are  of  great  service  where  a  smaller 
power  is  required.  In  various  makes  they  are  stocked  in  Australia  from  If  to  25 
b.h.p. — some  makes  do  not  exceed  15  b.h.p. — hut  the  largest  trade  is  done  in  8,  10  and 
12  sizes.  Approximately,  gasolene  engines  obtain  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  where  they 
are  brought  into  competition  with  oil  engines. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

Aggregating  the  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds — including  printing,  wall  and 
wrapping  paper — paper  board,  stationery  and  stationers'  sundries,  the  extent  of  the 
importations  into  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule: — 

1913.  1914-15.  Decrease. 

Total   imports  £  3,134, 75'0    £  2,74'5#37    £  388,923 

Eliminating  the  item  of  printing  paper,  which  is  dealt  with  under  a  separate 
heading,  the  other  lines  of  paper,  boards,  stationery,  etc.,  imported  from  Canada  in 
1913  and  1914-15  are  shown  thus: — 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  OF  PAPER   (NOT  PRINTING  PAPER). 


+  Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease. 

£  2:53- 

£  1,280 

+ 

£  1,027 

420 

441 

+ 

21 

"  wall  

1,421 

1,659 

+ 

238 

428 

20,6>67 

+ 

20,239 

"      n.e.i.,   boards,  etc  

161 

161 

2,8>88 

1,222 

1,6  66 

311 

3  00 

11 

"  manufactured  

242 

100 

14  2 

manufactured  (pencils  and  penholders) 

359 

350 

"  pictures  

1 

+ 

1 

"      cardboard  >  

"l48 

183 

+ 

35 

"  blotting  

195 

+ 

195 

books,  printed,  etc  

311 

3'00 

11 

"      billheads,   writing-  paper,  etc  

61 

+ 

61 

29 

+ 

29 

Drawing   pencils   and  slates  

6' 

+ 

6 

Total   £6,933      £  26,444     +  £19,511 


As  in  some  other  classifications,  the  values  credited  to  Canada  are  less  than  the 
actual  trade  accomplished.    The  imports  of  wrapping  (kraft)  paper  show  encouraging 
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expansion.  The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  directed  to  the  detailed 
schedules  appended  to  this  report  (page  202),  which  give  particulars  of  Australian 
imports  of  paper  from  all  countries  in  1913  and  1914-15. 

AUSTRALIAN   PRINTING  PAPER  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  value  of  printing  paper  imported  into  Australia  in  1914-15  was  £886,497, 
showing  a  decline  of  £113,214  in  comparison  with  the  record  year  of  1913.  The 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  was  £26,362  and  the  total  of  £122,688 
compares  with  £189,791  in  1908  which  was  the  record  year  for  Canadian  paper  on  the 
Australian  market.  Imports  credited  to  the  United  States  were  £200,446,  showing 
an  increase  of  £24,684  over  1913. 

The  competition  from  Scandinavian  paper  mills  was  well  maintained,  the  imports 
from  Norway  being  £92,118  while  Sweden  contributed  £117,191.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  printing  paper  which  came  from  Canada  in  1913  was  news  paper.  The 
imports  under  this  classification  are  not  entirely  attributable  to  newsprint — on  reels 
and  flat — as  other  printing  paper,  which  Canada  has  not  hitherto  specialized  in,  is 
included  under  the  same  schedule. 

Machine  finished  printing  paper  and  highly  finished  (on  one  side)  lithographic 
papers  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  from  the  United  States  and  the  continent.  Printing  paper  is  not  made 
in  Australia  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  at  a  competitive 
price. 

The  trend  of  the  trade  in  recent  years  is  disclosed  in  the  comparative  statement 
appended  showing  the  country  of  origin  and  value: — 


IMPORTS  OF  PRINTING  PAPER. 


191'2. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

United  Kingdom  

  £329,908 

£390,86*5 

£329,022 

Canada  

  179,173 

149,050 

122,6'88 

  8,059 

8,427 

2,182 

  9,197 

9,001 

1,443 

France  

2'27 

  44,723 

48,989 

13,3'6>3 

Netherlands  

  4,672 

1,810 

5,775 

  .  74,39-6' 

102,333 

92,118 

17'0 

112,964 

117,191 

  151,115 

175,762 

200,446 

Other  foreign  

141 

113 

2'7 

.    .  .           .  113 

Newfoundland  

2,233 

Other  British  

9 

Total  

£999,711 

£88'6,497 

The  relative  importance  of  each  Australian  state,  as  a  market  for  printing  paper, 
is  outlined  in  the  following  schedule  denoting  the  values  imported  in  1914-15: — 


Value 

New  South  Wales   £370,893 

Victoria                                                                   .    32Q,5t)6 

Queensland   75,996 

South  Australia..  '..  :.   68.016 

Western  Australia   40,327 

Tasmania   10,721 

Northern  Territory   38 


£.886,497 
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AUSTRALIAN  PAPER  MILLS. 

In  Victoria  (near  Melbourne)  there  are  two  mills  making  strawboard  from  local 
material  and  other  boards  from  waste  paper.  There  are  also  two  mills  making  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  one  of  these  has  a  plant  manufacturing  cartridge  and  blotting  papers. 
In  New  South  Wales  (near  Sydney)  there  are  three  mills  making  wrapping  paper, 
manila  board,  strawboard  and  varied  products  from  local  material,  imported  pulp  and 
waste  paper.  The  industry  is  making  substantial  progress,  but  there  is  no  statistical 
information  available  respecting  the  value  of  the  output. 

AUSTRALIAN  MILLS  REQUIRE  PULP. 

On  expert  authority,  it  is  estimated  that  Australian  paper  mills  will  require  in 
1916-17  over  7,000  tons  of  sulphite  (not  mechanical)  pulp,  in  unbleached  and  bleached 
sheets,  about  32  inches  by  26  inches,  packed  in  bales  weighing  about  3$  cwt.  (382 
pounds).  The  unbleached  pulp  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brown  wrapping  paper 
which  is  protected  by  a  customs  duty  of  £5  10s.  per  ton  when  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacture,  and  £6  10s.  ($26.76  to  $31.63)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when  imported 
from  other  countries.  The  bleached  pulp  is  required  for  making  strong  cartridge  and 
other  papers.  The  unbleached  sheets  are  shipped  from  Europe  with  merely  a  rough 
protection  of  the  same  material  bound  with  wire.  Bleached  sheets  come  similarly 
packed,  with  the  addition  of  a  strong  hessian  covering  to  ensure  its  arrival  in  a  cleanly 
condition. 

If  samples  and  prices  of  wood-pulp,  upon  the  basis  of  c.i.f.  &  e.  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  are  forwarded  to  this  office  they  will  be  promptly  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  importing  mills. 

PARCHMENT  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

True  vegetable  parchment  paper  to  the  value  of  £17,793  was  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia in  1914-15.  The  quantity  was  much  less  than  usual  owing  to  the  drought  con- 
ditions then  existing  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  associated  co-operative  butter 
factories  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  usually  combine  for  the  purchase  of  their 
requirements  from  year  to  year.  Some  200  tons  are  required  each  season  for  lining 
the  butter  boxes  used  for  the  export  trade,  and  also  for  wrapping  up  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  butter  for  Australian  retailers. 

The  principal  sizes  of  the  paper  used  are: — 

48-in.  x  12-in. — Weight,  30  to  32  pounds  per  ream. 
30-in.  x  20-in, —     "        20  to  22 

Minimum  orders  for  50  tons  in  one  shipment  are  given  by  the  butter  factories. 
The  exporting  season  of  1916-17  commences  in  August,  but  purchases  of  parchment 
paper  are  generally  made  in  February  and  March  of  each  year. 

APPLE  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

The  Australian  requirements  of  tissue  paper  used  for  wrapping  apples  for  export 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  obtained  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  paper  is  sold  upon 
a  c.i.f.  &  e.  basis  and  the  largest  quantities  are  used  in  the  states  of  Tasmania  and 
Victoria,  for  which  the  quotations  would  require  to  be  ex-ship's  slings  at  Hobart  and 
Melbourne,  respectively.  One  Hobart  firm  imports  about  1,500  bales,  each  containing 
24  reams  of  480  sheets  20  by  30  inches.  The  paper  must  be  thin  and  tough,  the  weight 
not  to  exceed  8£  pounds  per  ream.  If  the  line  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
an  effort  should,  be  promptly  made  for  the  1917  requirements. 
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IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH  IN  1913  AND  1914-15. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  extent  and  values  of  the  imports  of  fish  into  Australia 
for  the  year  1914-15,  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  are  recapitulated  thus:  

1913.  1914-15. 

Quantities.        Values.  Quantities.  Values. 

Pounds.              £  Pounds.  £ 

Fresh,  or  preserved  by  cold  process.        3,827,263            78,510  3,025,634  65,741 

Potted,  concentrated  or  caviare.  ...    37,644    38^552 

Preserved  in  tins,  jars,  etc                    19,234,158          525,996  21,728,525  6'60,'e93 

Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)..    ..        1,318,732            46,599  345,878  10,544 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Unspecified  fish                                             12,855            24,006  12,389  26,597 

Oysters  (from  New  Zealand)   ..   ..              8,912              5,281  6,353  4,187 


Total  values,  1913  and  1914-15   £718,036    £806,314 

Total  value,  1913  .  .  ..  718!o36 


Increase  imports,  1914-15   £88,278 


A  comprehensive  report  upon  the  Australian  importations  of  fish  appeared  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  621,  to  which  the  attention  of  Canadian  fish  canners  and  packers 
was  especially  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  As  a 
result  of  that  report  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  packers 
desirous  of  exploiting  distant  oversea  trade,  to  whom  supplementary  data  were  for- 
warded. 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH  FROM  CANADA. 

To  illustrate  the  trend  of  the  Australian  importations  from  Canada  in  1914-15, 
as  compared  with  1913,  the  following  comparative  table  has  been  prepared: — 

+  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.       — Decrease. 

Fish,  fresh  or  in  cold  process   £     457  £     218  —£239 

preserved  in  tins   52,755  84,985       +  32,230 

unspecified,  n.e.i     382      +  382 


£53,212  £85,585       +  £32,373 


The  countries  of  origin,  extent  of  imports,  and  values  of  fish  enumerated,  landed 
in  Australia  from  oversea  countries  in  1913  and  1914-15,  are  as  follows:  — 

IMPORTS   OF    FISH,   PRESERVED   BY    COLD    PROCESS.  1 

+  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.    — Decrease. 

United   Kingdom  £    55,5'6>2  £    38, 671*   —  £  1'6,891 

Canada                                                                          457  218    —  239 

New  Zealand                                                          22,<021  26,082     +  4,061 

United   S+f  tes   105    —  105 

Russia   373     +  373 

South  Africa.   373     +  373 

Other                                                                             365  24    —  341 


Total  £    7*,510    £    65,741  —£12,769 


IMPORTS  OF  FISH,  POTTED,  CONCENTRATED,  ETC. 

-flncrease. 
1913.        1914-1'5.    — Decrease. 

United    Kingdom  £    36,517     £    3S.14  9     +  £  1,632 

Other   1,127  403    —  724 


Total  £    37,64  4     £    38,552     +  £  90S 
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IMPORTS  OF  FISH,  SMOKED  OR  DRTED,  NOT  SALTED. 

+  Increase. 

1913.        1914-15.  — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom  £     7,221     £     4,723  —£  2,498 

Norwav                                                                         34,134              590  —  33,544 

China                                                                           4,196-          4,911  +  715 

Other                                                                          1,0481             32'0  —  728 


Total  £    46,599     £    10,544    —£  36,055 


IMPORTS  OF  FISH,  UNSPECIFIED  N.E.I 


+  Increase. 
1913.        1914-15.    — Decrease. 


United  Kingdom  £     4,468  £     8,384  +  £  3,916 

  382  -f  38  2' 

  3,142'  3,10-2  —  40 

....       8,291  7,37-8  —  913 


Canada  

China  

Norway  

United  States   !5,86-ff  5,928     +  62 

Alaska   1.042.    +  1,042 

Other   2,239  381    —  1,85-8 

Total  £  24,<0'0'6     £    26,597     +  £  2,591 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FISH. 


The  extent  and  values  of  the  Australian  importations  of  canned  fish  in  1913  and 
1914-15  are,  for  general  information,  submitted  herewith: — 


Country  of  Origin. 
United  Kingdom..  .. 

Canada  

Hong  Kong  , 

New  Zealand  

South  African  Union.. 
Straits    Settlements.  . 

Other  British  

Alaska  

Belgium  

China  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Japan  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden.  .  .  

United  States  

Other  foreign  

India  

Total  imports.  .  . 


1913. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

1914-15. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Dbs. 

£ 

7,6'79,5'6'1 

13  2,  '8 14 

7,092/63'9 

129,310 

1,354,7'02 

52,755 

2,311,50^6 

84,985 

211 

11 

58 

-  2 

67,921 

5,766> 

155,353 

10,697 

65,923 

2/647 

78,260 

2,887 

2,005 

38 

241 

4 

312 

25 

142,453 

3,753 

1,152,157 

33,3-00 

5,1'70 

206 

211,3'73 

7/604 

207,511 

8,112 

12,83*8 

-675 

25,630 

1/9  (v0> 

23,446 

2,128 

77,523 

2,652 

1,947 

192 

13,847 

571 

5,619 

182 

141/685 

5,497 

138,837 

6,031 

11,144 

305 

3,651 

240 

2,0-75,2-83 

7-6,12-0 

3/660,953 

158,450 

762,706 

36,995 

352,174 

15,814 

41,904 

1,185 

5, 0-28 

152 

15,0-6'0 

6<65- 

42,093- 

1,860 

6,573/607 

195,325 

'6,444,128 

204,515 

2,992 

155 

2,89-8 

99 

334 

14 

19,234,15>8 

525,996 

21,728,525 

6  6-0,693 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS,  SPIRITS,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA. 

The  following  compilation  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  imports  from  Can- 
ada in  1913  and  1914-15,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  of  food  products,  oilmen's 
stores,  spirits,  etc. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  636  there  appeared  a  report  upon  the  interchange  of 
primary  products  between  Canada  and  Australia.  As  Australia  is  a  large  producer 
of  food  products,  the  trade — except  when  abnormal  climatic  conditions  are  experienced 
— is  unlikely  to  show  much  expansion. 
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Appended  are  the  figures  relating'  to  the  imports,  under  this  heading,  in  1913 
and  1914-15:— 


+  increase. 

1913.         1914-15.  —Decrease. 


£  405 

£  152 

— 

£  253 

3,674 

4,662 

+ 

988 

25 

18 

— 

7 

224 

17,094 

+ 

16,870 

48 

+ 

48 

Fruits,  n.e.i.,  fresh  

346 

+ 

346 

Oats  

5 

+ 

5 

257 

+ 

257 

4,890 

3,872 

1,018 

4,352 

+ 

3,027 

2,784 

21 

2,763 

48 

+ 

48 

3,042 

2,515 

527 

Whisky,  bottled  

2,264 

1,288 

976 

bulk  .     . . 

129 

+ 

129 

29 

+ 

29 

IMPORTS  OF  MEDICINES,  DRUGS  AND  SUNDRIES. 

The  Australian  imports  of  medicines  (exclusive  of  drugs,  chemicals,  acids,  etc.) 
in  1914-15  are  given  at  £323,131  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£179,320,  the  United  States  with  £122,822,  and  Canada  with  £4,311.  The  total  decrease 
of  imports  from  those  of  the  previous  year  was  £11,188.  The  trade  in  medicines  and 
lines  of  drugs  and  sundries  credited  to  Canada  in  1913  and  1914-15  is  shown  thus : — 


Value. 

Value. 

+ 

Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

Decrease. 

£  4,817 

£4,311 

£  506 

Fluid  extracts,  etc  

9,738 

2,541 

7,197 

216 

+ 

216 

81 

36 

45 

Pharmaceutical  lines..  

...  671 

511 

160 

Perfumes  

5,2 

94 

42 

116 

127 

11 

516 

1 

515 

108 

186 

+ 

78 

276 

413 

+ 

137 

£16,375 

£8,436 

£7,939 

IMPORTS  OF  APPAREL  OF  FURS  AND  FUR  SKINS. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  540  contained  full  particulars  of  how  the  Australian  trade 
in  imported  fur  skins  and  in  fur  apparel  is  conducted.  During  the  last  year  several 
initial  orders  were  placed  in  Canada  and,  while  the  values  were  good,  some  exception 
has  been  taken  to  the  grading  of  the  colours.  It  will  be  disappointing  if  the  imports 
from  Canada  in  1915-16  do  not  show  considerable  expansion. 

The  Australian  imports  of  fur  apparel,  and  fur  skins  in  1913  and  1914-15  are 
tabulated  thus : — 

1913.  1914-15.    — Decrease. 

Imports   of   fur   anparel   £    76,525    '    £    56,950    — £  19,575 

Imports   of  fur  skins   30,167  14,290    —  15,877 


Total   £  10-6,692        £    71.240     — £  35.452 


FUR  APPAREL. 


1913.  1914-15.  ' — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom                                               £    67,214  £    53.S08  — £  13,406 

Canada.  .    .                                                               63  57  —  6 

Germany                                                               3,734  380  —  3.354 

United  States                                                          3,242  1,562  —  1,680 

France                                                                     1,266  593  —  673 
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FUR  SKINS  (DRESSED  OR  PREPARED). 

+  Increaee. 

1913.           1914-15.  — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom                                               £     3/622        £     4,917  +£  1,295 

Canada                                                                    1,4-50                 613  —  837 

Russia                                                                   12,118              4,769  —  7,349 

Germany                                                                 9,975              2,311  —  7,6-64 

France                                                          .           1,8'8'9              1,035  —  854 

United  States                                                             359                 219  —  140 


DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  CORSETS,  ETC. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  601  contained  a  detailed  report  upon  the  Australian  dry- 
goods  trade  in  1915,  concerning  which  considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  Canada. 

Comprehensive  sample  collections  of  corsets,  underwear,  hosiery  and  allied  goods 
of  Canadian  manufacture  have  during  the  last  year  been  shown  to  wholesale  importers. 
Several  initial  shipments  have  opened  up  satisfactorily  and  repeat  orders  for  larger 
quantities  have  been  given. 

The  principal  items  of  Canadian  dry  goods  imported  into  Australia  in  1914-15 
were  corsets  (£24.785),  sewing  silks  (£4,386),  and  textile  articles  (£2,984). 

In  1916,  special  efforts,  attended  with  considerable  success,  are  being  made  by  the 
agents  for  United  States  and  Japanese  manufacturers  of  dry  goods  to  obtain  orders 
from  Australian  warehousemen. 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  AND  RUBBER. 

The  total  importations  in  mechanical  rubber  goods  (excluding  waterproof  cloth 
and  footwear)  into  Australia  in  1914-15  are  valued  at  £407,529.  The  chief  countries 
of  origin  were:  United  Kingdom,  £147,188;  United  States,  £113,295;  Canada,  £36,393; 
Germany,  £54,927,  and  France,  £32,265. 

The  imports  of  rubber,  hard  rubber  sheets,  waste,  elastics  and  surgical  rubber 
goods  were  given  at  £262,459.  The  principal  countries  of  supply  were:  Brazil,  £100,121; 
Ceylon,  £84,508;  Straits  Settlements,  £35,750,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  £12,655. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  from  Canada  is  represented  in  rubber  tires  and  tubes 
coincident  with  the  large  trade  in  motor  cars. 

The  trend  of  the  trade  with  Canada  is  shown  thus: — 


IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  FROM  CANADA. 

1912  Australian  imports  from  Canada   £  27,931 

1913  "                  "    40,274 

1914-15           "                  "    36,393 


IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

The  values  of  footwear  imported  into  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  several  classi- 
fications, in  1913  and  1914-15  are,  for  general  information,  tabulated  thus: — 

+  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease. 

Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  n.e.i  £    484,239  £    520,112  +  £  35,873 

Goloshes  (rubbers),  sand  shoes  and  boots.         99,2'5'6  88,759  —  10,497 

Gum  and  wading  boots                                .           6,4^0  5,253  —  1,237 

Slipper  forms  and  goods  for  slippers,  etc..           8,6'73  8,159  —  514 

Uppers  and  tops,  soles,  etc                                   2,284  1,982  —  302 

Boots  and  shoes,  minor  articles  for                      <63,7'67  142,818  +  79,051 


Total  £    664,709      £    7'67,083     +  £102,374 


In  leather  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  £407,174,  the 
United.  States  £72,228,  Switzerland  £28,858,  and  Canada  £276. 

In  goloshes  (rubbers),  sand  shoes  and  boots,  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited 
with  £48,739,  the  United  States  £30,080,  and  Canada  £7,770.    In  gum  and  wading 
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boots,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States,  £4,590,  the  United  Kingdom, 
£540,  and  Canada,  £123.  In  minor  articles,  such  as  buttons,  clasps,  buckles,  etc. — 
not  entirely  for  boots  and  shoes — the  United  Kingdom  contributed  £38,588,  Japan 
£24,284,  Germany  £28,59*3,  and  the  United  States  £6,670. 

IMPORTS  OF  CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 

The  quantity  of  carbide  of  calcium  imported  into  Australia  in  1914-15  was  234,923 
cwt.  (112  pounds)  as  compared  with  28'8,195  cwt.  in  1913.  The  imports  from  Can- 
ada increased  from  16,911  cwt.  valued  at  £11,578  in  1914  to -46,452  cwt.  valued  at 
£27,317  in  1914-15.  Norway  continued  to  occupy  the  premier  position,  but  decreased 
the  value  of  its  exports  from  £118,817  in  1913'  to  £97,165  in  1914-15,  a  decrease  of 
£21,652.  Canadian  carbide  has  an  excellent  reputation  and  is  firmly  established  in 
the  Australian  trade. 


+  Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease. 

 £  21 

£            3  2: 

+  £ 

11 

  11,578. 

27,317 

+ 

15,739 

5,133 

'369 

+ 

369 

Netherlands  

  93 

93 

Norway  

97,:L6>5 

21,652 

Sweden  

13,311 

3'0,O18 

United  States  

811 

4,4<9'6' 

Italy  

5<61 

'  '  28 

+ 

23 

£  139,033 

—  £ 

45,811 

IMPORTS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

The  imports  of  Portland  cement  in  1913  were  2,511,828  cwt.  valued  at  £264,251, 
and  in  1914-15  were  1,407,099  cwt.  valued  at  £169,834.  The  principal  suppliers  of 
Portland  cement  were: — 

Cwt.  £ 

United  Kingdom   714,720  87,371 

New  Zealand   235,275  32,409 

Germany   291,512  30,512' 


IMPORTS  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

In  1913  the  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  were  247,654  cwt.  valued  at  £41,157.  In 
1914-15  the  imports  were  177,898  cwt.  valued  at  £33,265,  the  principal  supplies  coming 
from  the  following  countries: — 


Cwt. 

£ 

  84,902 

14,611 

United  Kingdom  

  29,642 

8,888 

7,651 

854 

To  meet  the  trade  requirements,  the  plaster  must  be  dead  white.  Owing  to  the 
high  freights,  Canadian  companies  interested  in  plaster  and  cement  have  recently 
been  unable  to  quote  competitive  landed  costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS. 

Included  under  the  miscellaneous  schedule  are  a  number  of  lines  in  which  values 
of  varying  magnitude  are  credited  to  Canada  as  the  country  of  origin.  These  lines — 
amongst  others  of  diversified  character — embraced  acetone,  paints,  oils,  mica,  alumin- 
ium bronze,  fancy  goods,  jewellery,  clocks,  spectacle  frames,  rifles,  blacking,  furniture 
polish,  seeds,  etc.  These  goods  are  quoted  to  illustrate  that  many  lines  of  Cana- 
dian manufacture  are  being  successfully  placed  on  the  Australian  market  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  taking  a  practical  interest  in  export  trade. 
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MANUFACTURERS  URGED  TO  CULTIVATE  EXPORT  TRADE. 


Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are,  through  improved  export  facilities, 
and  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  either  direct  travellers  or  through  Australian 
agents,  taking  a  greater  interest  in  export  business  despite  that  the  domestic  trade 
takes  the  bulk  of  production. 

The  demand  for  munitions  and  the  supplying  of  military  equipment  has, 
obviously,  the  first  call  on  the  output  of  Canadian  factories,  a  number  of  which  have 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  their  quotations  for  export  to  Australia. 

The  sentiment  of  Australian  buyers  is  to  obtain  their  supplies,  whenever  possible, 
within  the  Empire,  hence  supplying  houses  in  Canada  are  assured  of  practical  and 
systematic  interest  in  their  quotations.  If  the  prices  submitted  are  competitive,  the 
placing  of  the  business  in  the  Mother  Country  and  sister  dominions  is  easily  accom- 
plished. In  this  way  trading  connections  are  formed  which  should  last  long  after 
peace  has  been  declared. 


Statistical  Details  of  Paper  Imports  in  1913  and  1914-15. 

.  The  appended  detailed  schedules  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  total  imports 
and  sources  of  supply  of  all  kinds  of  paper  manufactures  imported  into  Australia 
during  the  years  1913  and  1914-15 : — 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  APPLE  WRAPPING. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.       — Decrease. 


£  934 

£  68 

£  866 

Germany  

2,287 

2,287 

361 

1,398 

+ 

1,037 

5,592 

6,974 

+ 

1,382 

168 

+ 

1*8 

£9,174 

£8,608 

£566 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  BAGS   (NOT  PRINTED). 


From  United  Kingdom. 
United  States.  . 
Other  foreign  .  .  . 
Other  British.  . 
"      Germany.  .   .  .  . 


Value. 
1913. 
£  2.883 
7,745 

'  51 
103 

£10.782 


Value, 
1914-15. 
£  3,079 
8,868 
55 
15 


+  Increase. 
— Decrease 
+    £  196 
+  1,123 
+  55 

—  36 

—  103 


£12,017      +  £1,235 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  BLOTTING. 

Value.  Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease 

From  United  Kingdom                                        £11,846  £11,605  —   £  241 

"      Germany   495    —  495 

United  States                                              2,727  1,826  —  901 

Canada     195  +  195 

Other  foreign                                                     34  92  +  58 

"      New  Zealand   5   —  5 

Austria-Hungary   119    —  119 

Belgium   169    —  169 

Sweden   123    —  123 


£15.518  £13,718      —  £1,800 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  BOARDS,  COATED,  N.E.I. 


Value.         Value.  -f  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.  —Decrease. 


....           £  5,134 

£  6,381 

+ 

£1,247 

....  56 

56 

....  4,700 

931 

3,769 

....  208 

138 

70 

....  495 

1,990 

-r- 

495 

United  States  

....              3,934  • 

4,555 

+ 

621 

....  59 

59 

...   ..  1,498 

3^5 

1,173 

£16,084 

£14,320 

£1,764 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  CARDBOARD  AND  PASTEBOARD. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.        — Decrease. 


....  £15,493 

£12,138 

£3,355 

Canada  

....  148 

183 

+ 

35 

Belgium  

....  410 

135 

275 

Germany  

..   ..  5,462 

1,704 

3,758 

133 

+ 

133 

....  504 

195 

309 

United  States  

..   ..  7,314 

6,704 

610 

"      Other  foreign  

....  152 

152 

..    ..  153 

156 

+ 

3 

71 

+ 

71 

£29,636 

£21,419 

£8,217 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  CARTRIDGE. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.        — Decrease. 


£6,422  . 

£6,504 

+ 

£  82 

148 

714 

832 

136 

696 

"  Norway  

282 

282 

35 

185 

+ 

150 

235 

235 

. .   . .  95 

248 

+ 

153 

£8,763 

£7,221 

£1,542 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  GUMMED,  N.E.I. 

Value.  Value.  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease. 

From  United  Kingdom                                         £4,343  £3,824  —  £519 

United  States     192  +  192 

Other  foreign                                                   86  14  —  72 

Germany                                                        177    —  177 


£4,606  £4,030 


£576 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ADVERTISEMENTS,  SHOWCARDS,  ETC.,  N.E.I. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.        — Decrease. 


£63,429 

£  67,618 

+  £ 

4,189 

253 

1,280 

+ 

1,027 

377 

1,034 

+ 

657 

5 

5 

"       Othpr  "Rritish 

148 

198 

4. 

50 

133 

18 

115 

865 

562 

303 

6,887 

1,825 

5,062 

"  Japan   

235 

315 

+ 

80 

653 

-  495 

158 

267 

179 

88 

United  States  

18,262 

28,866 

+ 

10,604 

241 

302 

+ 

61 

122 

314 

+ 

192 

176 

176 

£92,05(3 

£10'3,00G 

+  10,953 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  MILLBOARD,  GREYBOARD,  LEATHERBOARD,  ETC. 


Value.  Value.  +  Increase. 
1913.         1914-15.       — Decrease. 


£10,413 

£  5,674 

....  420 

441 

+ 

21 

..  ..  4,621 

760 

3,861 

..    ..  324 

80 

244 

.  .   .  .  12,148 

3,697 

8,451 

..    ..  1,502 

586 

916 

....  1,650 

1,934 

+ 

284 

,    .  .  1,985 

258 

1,727 

..  ..  16,126 

10,978 

5,148 

R      United  States  

..  ..  9,299 

7,130 

2,169 

....  43 

43 

58 

+ 

58 

£64,205 

£36,335 

£27,870 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPERHANGINGS. 


Value.         Value.  -+- Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.        — Decrease. 


..   ..  £52,881 

£35,100 

£17,781 

..    ..  1,421 

1,659 

+ 

238 

133 

+ 

95 

..    ..  535 

535 

1,542 

1,305 

2,118 

2,739 

  73 

108 

+ 

35 

£62,651 

£40,660 

£21,991 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  FELT  AND  CARPET  FELT  PAPER. 


Value.  Value.  -4-  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease. 

From  United  Kingdom   £7    —  £7 

United  States     £47  +  47 

Germany   163    —  163 

Other  foreign   118    —  118 

£288  £47  —  £241 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  PARCHMENT,  TRUE  VEGETABLE. 


Value.  Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.        — Decrease. 


From  United  Kingdom 
"  Belgium  

Germany  

Sweden  

"  Other  foreign  .  . 
"  Denmark  

France  

Netherlands  .  .  . 

Italy  

United  States.  . 


£  852 

£  2,294 

+ 

£1,442 

4,736 

2,101 

2,635 

18,184 

1,748 

16,436 

66'6 

6'6G 

178 

+ 

178 

90 

90 

461 

2,652 

+ 

2,191 

139 

42 

97 

1,633 

+ 

1,633 

7,145 

+ 

7,145 

£25,128 

£17,793 

£7^35 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  PRINTING. 


Value. 

Value. 

+  Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease. 

..   ..  £390,865 

£329,022 

£61,843 

Canada  

....  149,050 

122,688 

26,362 

Austria-Hungary  

....  8,427 

2,182 

6,245 

.  .    .  .  9,001 

1,443 

7,558 

Germany  

.  .    .  .  48,989 

13,363 

35,626 

.  .    .  .  1,810 

5,775 

+ 

3,965 

.  .    .  .  102,333 

92,118 

10,215 

Sweden  

....  112,9-64 

117,191 

+ 

4,227 

United  States  

..   ..  175,762 

200,446 

+ 

24,684 

....  113 

27 

86 

France  

....  227 

227 

Spain  

..    ..  170 

+ 

170 

2,233 

Newfoundland.  .'  

2,233 

Other  British.     9      +  9 

£999,711         £88'6,497     — £113,214 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  RULED  AND  BORDERED. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.        — Decrease. 


From  United  Kingdom  

£6 

£  70 

+ 

£  64 

58 

+ 

58 

£6 

£128 

+ 

£122 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  STRAWBOARD. 


Value.  Value.  -f-  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease. 

From  United  Kingdom                                         £     100  £     523  +    £  423 

Belgium                                                            393  5  —  388 

Germany                                                        3,453  188  —  3,265 

Japan                                                             2,501  2,346  —  155 

Netherlands                                                 18,535  12,045  .  —  6,490 

Sweden                                                          101    —  101 

Other  foreign     108  +  '  108 


£25,083  £15,215      —  £9,868 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  WRAPPING,  ALL  COLOURS,,  ETC.,  N.E.I. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.       — Decrease. 


£    11    0  fl  9 

£    1  9  AC7 

+ 

£  got 

Q  0 

6  Z 

....  7,674 

1,179 

— 

6,495 

1  AC 

..   ..  29,877 

5,156 

— 

24,721 

.  .    .  .  2,460 

827 

1,623 

  36,520 

44,840 

+ 

8,320 

262 

141 

121 

....  74,512 

61,229 

13,283 

....  1,920 

'  2,722 

+ 

802 

....  20 

201 

+ 

181 

20,667 

+ 

20,239 

....  188 

188 

44 

+ 

44 

192 

+ 

192 

163 

+ 

163 

£165,201 

£149,448 

£15,753 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  WRITING  AND  TYPE,  PLAIN,  16-INCH  BY  13-INCH  AND  OVER. 


From  United  Kingdom  

Value. 
1913. 

.  .    .  .  £255,601 
....  2 

Value. 
1914-15. 
£207,579 

-j- Increase. 
— Decrease. 

—  £48,022 

—  2 

....  2,211 

•574 

1,637 

..    ..  2,396 

274 

2,122 

..   ..  288 

288 

....  11,632 

1,930 

9,702 

..    ..  1,332 

2,073 

+ 

741 

....  6,579 

7,436 

+ 

857 

....  753 

322 

431 

..  ..  6,073 

7,688 

+ 

1,615 

"      United  States  

....  21,446 

17,522 

3,924 

Other  foreign  

....  35 

108 

+ 

73 

2,686 

+ 

2,686 

£308,348 

£248,192 

£60,156 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  BOARDS,  COVER  AND  PRESSING  PAPER,  ETC.,  N.E.I. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.       — Decrease. 


From  United  Kingdom  

£18,111 

£27,218 

+ 

£9,107 

"  Canada  

....  161 

161 

Other  British  

16 

+ 

16 

"  Austria-Hungary  

....  342 

226 

116 

30 

10 

5,094 

+ 

1,571 

1,418 

4,785 

"  Netherlands  

..   ..  765 

619 

146 

....  514 

223 

291 

"  Sweden  

....  395 

329 

66 

United  States  

..  ..  6.215 

3,853 

2,362 

....  82 

59 

23 

156 

2,126 

+ 

1,970 

222 

+ 

222 

£36,507  £41,433       +  £4,926 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  OTHER,  EMERY  PAPER,  ETC. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.       — Decrease. 


From  United  Kingdom. 

Other  British.  . 

"  Belgium  

"  France  

"  Germany  

Sweden  

United  States.  . 
"      Other  foreign.  . 

New  Zealand .  . 

Italy  

"  Japan  

Norway  


£  1  0  , 8  v  I 

(Id.  918 

i 

T 

£  Alt 
t      4  1  j. 

11 

+ 

11 

127 

933 

+ 

806 

114 

148 

-(- 

■  34 

2,962 

776 

2,186 

1,665 

+ 

1,665 

8,636 

11,365 

+ 

2,729 

155 

149 

6 

5 

5 

145 

+ 

145 

160 

+ 

160 

212 

+ 

212 

£25,806 

£29,782 

+ 

£3,976 

IMPORTS   OF   PAPER,  OTHER. 


Value.         Value.  -f  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.        — Decrease. 


..   ..  £31,102 

£40,470 

+ 

£  9,368 

"  Canada  

....  2,888 

1,222 

1,666 

Other  British  

36 

36 

"  Austria-Hungary  

.  .    .  .  545 

545 

....  5,119 

2,322 

2,797 

..   ..  1,320 

410 

910 

Germany  

.  .   .  .  25,729 

6,399 

19,330 

....  732 

1,324 

+ 

592 

.  .    .  .  2,329 

747 

1,582 

.  .    .  .  4,308 

4,052 

256 

..   ..  6,533 

8,878 

+ 

2,345 

..   ..  16,384 

20,390 

+ 

4,006 

"      Other  foreign  

....  215 

292 

+ 

77 

110 

110 

106 

+ 

106 

£97,350 

£86,612 

£10,738 

IMPORTS   OF  AUSTRALIAN   DIRECTORIES,  GUIDES,  ETC. 


Value.  Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.  1914-15.  — Decrease. 

From  United  Kingdom   £1,379  £   572  —  £807 

New  Zealand   1,191  1,344  +  153 


£2,570  £1,916      —  £654 


IMPORTS  OF  CARDS,  PLAYING,  IN  SHEET  OR  CUT. 


Value.         Value.  -f  Increase. 

1913.         191.4-15.  —Decrease. 


£3,175 

£2,479 

—   £  696 

Other  British  

5 

+  5 

"  Japan   

153 

96 

—  57 

United  States  

.  .   .  .  4,180 

2,846 

—  1,334 

53 

20 

—  33 

£7,561 

£5,446 

—  £2,115 
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IMPORTS  OF  BOOKS   (  PRINTED),  MUSIC,  ETC. 


From  Australia.  

"      United  Kingdom.  .  . 

"  Canada  

"      Hong-  Kong  

"  India  

"      New  Zealand  

"  Straits  Settlements.  . 
"      South  African  Union 

Other  British  

"      Austria-Hungary.  .  .  . 

Belgium  

*'  China  

"  France  

"  Germany  

Italy  

Japan   

"      United  States  

"  Netherlands  

"      Other  foreign  

East  Indies  

"  Switzerland  


Value. 
1913. 


£ 

597 


336 
459 
311 


61 


,736 
40 
368 
49 
498 
761 
173 

,588 

,968 
121 
626 

,799 
191 
122 


£678,148 


Value. 
1914-15. 
£  1,230 
531,256 
300 


139 
2,950 


62 


60  — 


363 
7,038 
157 
116 
64,271 
169 
103 
1 

189 


£608,404 


Increase. 
-Decrease. 
■  £  894 
-  66,203 
11 
2 

139 
786 
40 
368 
13 
498 
701 
173 
1,225 
2,930 
36 
510 
2,472 
22 
19 
1 

189 


£69,744 


IMPORTS  OF   INKS,  NEWS  PRINTING  INK 


From  United  Kingdom. 

"  Germany  

"      United  States.  . 
Other  foreign.  . 


Value. 
1913. 
£  6,665 
340 
3,790 


£10,795 


Value. 
1914-15. 
£  7,052 


8,368 
36 


-(-Increase. 
— Decrease. 
+    £  387 
—  340 
+  4,578 
+  36 


£15,456       +  £4,661 


IMPORTS  ,OF  INKS,  PRINTING  AND  STENCILLING  N.E.I 


From  United  Kingdom 
Other  British .  . 

Germany  

United  States .  . 
Other  foreign .  . 
France  


Value. 
1913. 
£10,615 
1 

2,046 
3,644 
19 


£16,325 


Value. 
1914-15. 
£  9,307 


263 
2,459 
3 

111 


£12,143 


-(-Increase. 
— Decrease. 

—  £  1,308 

—  1 

—  1,783 

—  1,185 

—  16 
+  111 

—  £4,182 


IMPORTS  OF  WRITING  INKS  AND  INK  POWDERS. 


From  United  Kingdom 
Other  British .  . 

France  

United  States.  . 
"      Other  foreign  .  . 


Value. 
1913. 
£15,967 
2 

243 
343 


£16,654 


Value. 
1914-15. 
£13,909 
2 

163 
667 
45 

£14,786 


-f-  Increase. 
— Decrease. 

—  £2,0.58 

—  80 
+  324 

—  54 

—  £1,868 
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IMPORTS  OF   STATIONERY,  MFD.,  BILL   FILES,  ETC. 


Value. 

-(-Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease. 

£162,889 



£  5,546 

100 

— 

142 

19 

+ 

16 

....  846 

431 

— 

415 

— 

7 

274 

+ 

267 

398 

— 

835 

296 

— 

87 

China  

.  .   . .  726 

711 

15 

"  France  

13,923 

+ 

3,861 

....  43,716 

20,156 

23,560 

Italy   . 

..    ..  112 

112 

5  589 

3  751 

1,838 

..    ..  282 

'l88 

94 

....  1,137 

980 

157 

"  Sweden  

....  572 

1,109 

+ 

537 

.  1   .  .  23,382 

20,523 

2,859 

..*'..  55 

693 

+ 

638 

....  478 

105 

373 

£257,267 

£226,546 

£30,721 

IMPORTS   OF   PICTURES,   NOT   BEING  ADVERTISING. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.       — Decrease. 


....           £  315 

£  358 

+ 

£  43 

.  .   .  .  25,699 

25,323 

376 

Canada  

1 

+ 

1 

New  Zealand  

290 

523 

+ 

233 

Other  British  

....  55 

13 

42 

253 

268 

+ 

15 

....  1,241 

368 

873 

..   ..  7,302 

2,756- 

4,546 

Italy  

....  605 

348 

257 

386 

211 

175 

Switzerland  

.  .    .  .  492 

1,006 

+ 

514 

..   ..  5,821 

4,297 

1,524 

.  .    ..  82 

64 

18 

Belgium  

. .    .  .  178 

178 

....  246 

246 

£42,965 

£35,536 

£7,429 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINTERS'  MATERIALS,  MATRICES,  ETC. 


Value.         Value.  +  Increase. 

1913.         1914-15.       — Decrease. 


From  United  Kingdom  

Other  foreign  

£187 

43 

£331 

+ 

£144 
43 
73 

United  States  

73 

+ 

£230 

£404 

+ 

£174 
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From  Australia  

United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

Other  British.  .  . 
Austria-Hungary . 

France  

Germany  

United  States.  .  . 
Other  foreign .  .  . 
New  Zealand.  .  . 

Italy  

Sweden  

Japan  


DRAWING 

PENCILS 

ETC. 

Value. 

Value. 

+  Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease 

£  407 

17  863 

+ 

23,590 

350 

0 

344 

g 

2 

6 

7  861 

232 

7,629 

1114 

1 ,  U  5  6 

31 

16',131 

1,201 

14,930 

4,302 

12,855 

+ 

8,553 

5 

'  145 

+ 

140 

1 

72 

+ 

72 

132 

+ 

132 

355 

+ 

355 

252 

252 

£48,293 

£57,536 

+ 

£9,243 

IMPORTS  OF  STATIONERY,  MFD.   (INCLUDING  PENHOLDERS). 


From  United  Kingdom. 

Other  British  .  . 
"  Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium  

"  France  

"  Germany  

United  States.  .  . 

Other  foreign.  .  . 


Value. 

Value. 

-(-Increase. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

Decrease 

£41,034 

£17,473 

£23,561 

26* 

23 

3 

338 

2,810 

+ 

2,472 

19 

19 

100 

300 

+ 

200 

3,707 

5,525 

+ 

1,818 

11,729 

4,870 

6,859 

82 

137 

+ 

55 

£57,035 

£31,138 

£25,897 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  June  21,  1916. 


ENGLISH  CROP  PROSPECTS.. 

English  apple  crop  prospects  are  very  unfavourable.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Gardens  at  Ripley,  Surrey,  thus  sums  up  the  situation. 
"  The  apple  and  pear  crops  promise  generally  to  be  much  under  half  a  crop  and 
nothing  like  as  good  as  that  of  1915.  Neither  the  dessert  nor  cooking  varieties  are 
promising  well,  and  the  shortage  will  be  greater  than  for  many  years  past." 

The  principal  English  apple-growing  counties  are  as  follows,  in  order  of  apple 
acreage : — 

APPLE-GROWING  COUNTIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

County.  ,  Acreage. 

Devonshire   24,837 

Somerset   23,199 

Hereford   23,064' 

Kent   16,842 

Worcester  ■.   12,926 

Gloucester  ;  .  .  .  .  11,251 
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In  Devonshire  and  Somerset,  the  apple  crop  which,  early  in  the  season,  promised 
to  be  prolific  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  blight  and  will  be  much  under  the 
average.  In  Kent  some  varieties  were  very  short  of  blossom,  and  crop  prospects  have 
also  been  very  seriously  affected  by  apple  blossom  weevil  and  what  the  reports  describe 
as  a  plague  of  caterpillars  of  the  winter  moth,  the  trees  in  many  parts  being  denuded 
of  green,  with  a  probable  loss  of  fruit  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels. 
A  London  wholesaler  writes :  "  I  have  personally  visited  some  orchards  in  Kent.  Pears 
will  not  be  half  a  crop,  and  apples  are,  in  many  districts,  a  total  failure,  chiefly  owing 
to  insect  pests."  Scarcity  of  labour  and  the  high  cost  of  spray  materials  are  stated 
by  the  Horticultural  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  have  prevented  proper 
care  of  the  orchards,  with  results  as  indicated.  In  Worcester  and  Gloucester  the  apple 
crop  will  be  very  short  owing  to  caterpillar  and  aphis,  while  in  the  west  of  Worcester 
apple  trees  are  also  much  affected  by  blight. 

FRENCH  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Keports  of  the  French  Department  of  Agriculture  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sioner-General for  Canada  show  that  in  general  fruit  prospects  are  not  very  favour- 
able, though  in  some  districts  apples  promise  very  well. 

FRUIT  ACREAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  recently  issued  Agricultural  Statistics,  1915,  give  the  following  figures  as  the 
acreage  under  orchard  in  England  and  Wales  in  1914  and  1915 : — 

Acreage,  Acreage, 


Fruit.  1915.  1914. 

Apples   164,574  157,998 

Pears   9,9'00  9,757 

Cherries   9,6'62  10,684 

Plums   17,072-  16,64'0 

Others  including  mixed  orchards   47,623  48,0'33 


Total   248,831  243,112 


An  increase  of  6,576  acres  is  shown  in  the  acreage  of  apples  over  last  year. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  may  be  interesting  to  tabulate  Canadian  and 
United  States  apple  acreages: — 

Canada.    United  States 
Acreage,  Acreage, 
1911.  1910'. 

Bearing..   12>6,0>86'  1,897,916' 

Non-bearing   '64,704  774,025 


Total   190,790        2 '671,941 


In  the  census  tables,  both  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
trees  has  been  given  instead  of  the  acreages.  Acreages  have  been  arrived  at  for  the 
purpose  of  the  above  comparison  by  taking  an  average  of  85  trees  per  acre. 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916.  Apple 
imports  from  Canada  are  also  given,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  segregate 
Canadian  apple  import  figures  for  1914  and  1915 : — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

6'9,953 

35/500 

48,492! 

"      6 — Prom  Canada.. 

3,30'9 

"    13 — Total  imported..  .. 

90,194 

20,414 

67,3'07 

"    13 — Prom  Canada.. 

3'6'0 

"    2'0 — Total   imported..  .. 

15,874 

31,813 

39,782 

"    27 — Total   imported..  .. 

45,515 

28,170 

35,581 

"    27 — From    Canada..  .. 

.  ,  None. 

During  May — Total  imported  

221,536 

11 5, >S9  7 

191,164 

— Total   from  Canada  

3,669 
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Practically  all  the  apple  imports  during  May  were  from  Australasia.  The  con- 
siderable increase  shown  over  the  quantities  that  arrived  in  1915  was  probably  due  to 
the  arrangements  made  to  furnish  shipping  space. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS   INTO   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  May,  1916,  1915,  and  1914: — 

1916.  1915.  1914. 

Bananas  bunches.  595,618  674,935  694,225 

Oranges  cwts.  770,172  '  569,799  422,601 

Pears                                                              "  7,081  2,303  11,894 

Apricots  and  peaches                                     "  37    787 


AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  gives  the  following  as  the  current 
prices  of  Australasian  apples  per  box  at  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  week  ended  May  31 : — 


Quality. 

Birmingham 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Mant  hester 

New  York  

1st. 

Pippins  

12/- 

IV- 

9/6 

IV- 

10/- 

2nd. 

10/- 

10/- 

8/~ 

9/- 

6/- 

Ribs*  ons  

1st. 

9/- 

10/- 

8/- 

9/- 

IV- 

2nd. 

7/6 

8/6 

6/- 

8/- 

•  8/- 

Jonathans  

1st. 

11/- 

10/- 

8/6 

IV- 

10/- 

2nd. 

9/- 

9/6 

7/6 

9/- 

8/6 

Oleopatras  

1st. 

11/- 

IV- 

10/6 

IV- 

IV- 

2nd. 

9/6 

9/6 

9/- 

9/- 

8/- 

CANNED  VEGETABLES. 

The  removal  of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  canned  vegetables  in  as  far 
as  it  applies  to  products  of  the  British  Empire,  has  awakened  renewed  interest  in 
Canadian  canned  vegetables  in  the  North  of  England.  The' following  extracts  are 
taken  from  letters  recently  received: — 

Letter  I. — "We  have,  so  far,  touched  only  a  small  proportion  of  Canadian  vege- 
tables, as  we  found  them  unsuitable  for  our  trade,  mainly  because  of  the  price,  and 
in  some  instances,  because  of  the  packing.  The  vegetables  we  are  principally 
interested  in  are  canned  peas,  haricot  verts,  spinach,  Jomato  puree  and  tomatoes.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  handle  anything  up  to  5,000  cases  of  tomatoes  and  puree,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  haricot  verts,  pears  and  spinach.  The  sizes  of  cans  we  find  most 
suitable  for  our  trade,  are  3's  tomatoes  and  2's  puree,  spinach,  haricot  verts  and  peas, 
also  l's  peas.  We  have  not  handled  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  canned  vegetables, 
with  the  exception  of  peas.  We  have  never  found  the  peas  to  give  the  same  satis- 
faction as  the  French  and  Italian,  this  probably  being  occasioned  through  the  differ- 
ent grading." 

Letter  II. — "  The  trade  in  Great  Britain  in  canned  vegetables  is  confined  at 
present  to  canned  peas  and  tomatoes.  With  favourable  prices,  we  are  buyers  of 
5,000  cases  of  peas  in  nominal  2-pound  tins,  and  5,000  cases  of  Canadian  tomatoes 
in  3-pound  tins,  but  everything  would  depend  upon  the  rates  that  the  canners  are 
able  to  quote  as  to  whether  business  would  be  possible  this  year  with  either  of  these 
goods. 
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"  As  you  know,  the  excessive  freights  and  the  high  packing  costs  have  made 
business  very  difficult.  Our  experience  on  previous  Canadian  packs  has  been  that  the 
tomatoes  are  variable,  and  inclined  to  contain  too  much  liquor." 

British  importations  of  canned  vegetables  have  been  mainly  from  gontinental 
countries.  In  1914,  340,9'86  cwt.  were  imported  from  Italy,  79,155  cwt.  from  France, 
32,836  cwt.  from  Belgium,  28,209  cwt.  from  the  United  States.  The  total  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries  were  510,829  cwt.  as  against  7,431  cwt.  from  all  British 
possessions. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  CONQUERED  GERMAN  COLONIES. 

The  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  has  received  from  the  Colonial  Office  the 
following  particulars  with  regard  to  trading  in  the  former  German  colonies  which 
are  now  in  the  military  occupation  of  Great  Britain  or  of  one  of  the  dominions : — 

"  As  regards  Samoa,  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  New  Zealand,  trade  is  free 
except  in  so  far  as  enemy  firms  are  being  liquidated. 

"  Trade  has  been  reopened  with  Southwest  Africa,  and  I  am  to  inclose  a  copy 
of  a  proclamation  issued  by  General  Botha  at  Windhuk  on  the  16th  of  July,  1915, 
laying  down  the  conditions  on  which  goods  may  be  imported  into  the  territory. 
Goods  may  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  to  Southwest 
Africa  on  the  same  -footing  as  to  a  British  possession  with  the  exception  of  food- 
stuffs and  mineral  oils  which  may  be  exported  only  under  special  license. 

"  In  West  Africa  the  whole  of  the  Cameroons  is  now  regarded  as  territory  in 
friendly  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  Cameroons  has  been  provisionally 
divided  between  the  British  and  French  for  administrative  purposes  until  a  final 
settlement  can  be  reached  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  British  sphere  is  being 
administered  by  the  Government  of  Nigeria  and  consists  of: — 

(a)  The  Victoria  district  north  of  the  Bimbia  creek  (except  the  extreme  south- 
east corner). 

(b)  The  Rio  del  Rev  district. 

(c)  The  Johann  Albrechtshohe  district. 

(d)  The  Ossidinge  district. 

(e)  The  northwest  half  of  the  Dschang  district  (including  Dschang). 
(/)  The  Bamenda  district. 

(g)  The  northwest  part  of  the  Banyo  district  (including  Gaschaka  and 
Kontscha). 

(h)  The  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  Garua  district. 

(i)  The  area  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Cameroons  which  was  formerly  part 
of  the  native  state  of  Bornu. 

As  regards  Togoland,  where  the  position  is  the  same  and  a  similar  division  has 
been  made,  the  following  are  the  districts  which  have  been  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony:  Lome  Land,  in  which  lies  the 
port  of  Lome,  Misahohe,  Kete-Kratchi,  and  part  of  the  Mangu-Yendi  district." 

The  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  General  Botha  at  Windhuk  on  the 
16th  July,  1915  :— 

Whereas  the  forces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  my  command  have  con- 
quered and  have  now  occupied  the  territory  known  as  German  Southwest  Africa, 
and  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  importation  of  goods  into  the 
said  territory : 

Now,  therefore,  I  do  hereby  declare,  proclaim  and  make  known  that  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  aforesaid  shall  be  permitted  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. — 
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1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  proclamation,  customs  duties 
shall  be  paid  on  all  goods  imported  into  the  said  territory.  Those  duties  shall,  for 
the  present,  and  until  further  provision  is  made,  be  in  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  the  tariff  fixed  in  respect  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  set  out  in  Union  Act 
No.  26  of  1914,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  22  of  1915,  and  the  Customs  laws  and  Begula- 
tions  in  force  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  shall,  until  further  provision  is  made, 
mutatis  mutandis,  have  force  and  effect  throughout  and  in  respect  of  the  said  terri- 
tory. 

2.  Goods  which  are  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  shall,  when  imported  into  the  said  territory,  be  free  of  customs  duty. 

3.  In  the  case  of  goods  imported  through  the  Union  of  South  Africa  into  the  said 
territory,  customs  duties,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  to  the  collectors  of  customs  in  the 
Union. 

4.  Goods  shall  be  imported  by  sea  into  the  said  territory  only  through  the  ports 
of  Walvis  Bay  and  Luderitzbucht,  and  by  land  into  the  said  territory  only  by  rail. 

5.  Goods  imported  from  or  through  the  Union  of  South  Africa  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  Export  Form  No.  41  as  set  out  in  the  schedule  of  the  Union 
regulations  published  under  Union  Government  Notice  No.  1094  of  1913,  and  such 
copy  shall  be  handed  by  the  importer,  in  the  case  of  goods  brought  by  sea,  to  the  officer 
of  customs  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  in  the  case  of  goods  brought  by  rail  to  the  station- 
master  at  the  place  of  destination. 


GOODS  IN  DEMAND  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  London  Times  says  that  after  the  war,  when  a  keen  struggle  for  trade  suprem- 
acy is  anticipated,  great  efforts  will  probably  be  made  by  the  Germans  to  secure  a 
market  for  their  goods  in  Brazil,  where  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand  for  all 
articles  of  British  or  European  manufacture. 

German  merchants  are  now  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  clients 
and  to  secure  their  orders,  although  the  goods  cannot  be  imported  at  the  present  time ; 
while  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  number  of  importers  that  as  soon  as  hostili- 
ties cease  German  goods  will  be  sold  there  at  prices  which  will  exclude  competition,  or 
that  the  Germans  intend  to  flood  the  markets  with  quantities  of  manufactured  goods 
which  they  are  now  accumulating. 

Whether  this  will  be  the  case  or  not,  British  manufacturers  who  wish  to  secure 
some  of  the  trade  previously  in  German  hands  would  do  well  to  study  carefully  the 
tastes  and  requirements  of  prospective  buyers.  Articles  should  be  attractive  in  appear- 
ance so  as  to  appeal  to, the  purchaser,  this  being  in  fact  often  of  greater  importance 
than  their  quality.  Machinery  of  British  manufacture  is  usually  preferred,  owing  to 
its  reliable  quality,  and  German  firms  have  even  occasionally  imported  machinery 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  preference  to  that  of  their  own  country.  The  customs 
tariff  is  high,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

The  British  Consul  at  Pernambuco  gives  in  the  following  list  articles  for  which 
there  is  a  ready  sale,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  supplied  by 
Germans:  Pianos,  printed  cotton  blankets,  aluminium  drinking  cups  (glasses),  knives, 
with  bone  and  wooden  handles,  coloured  glass  drinking  cups,  alarm  clocks,  cotton  and 
elastic  belts,  leather  dog  collars,  locks  for  trunks,  pigskin  for  saddles,  umbrella  frames, 
wooden  pipes  (smoking),  felt  saddle  mats,  penknives,  ladies'  hatpins,  ladies'  leather 
bags,  dolls  (mastic  or  paste),  and  imitation  babies,  walking  sticks,  umbrella  handles, 
dress  fasteners  (press  buttons),  cheap  looking-glasses,  tooth  brushes,  metal  puff-boxes, 
crucifixes,  combs,  hair  and  fancy  shaving  sets,  scissors,  imitation  jewellery,  kerosene 
lamps,  fancy  and  coloured  glasses,  fancy  braids,  belt  buckles,  gold-washed  watch 
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chains,  silk  for  gentlemen's  ties,  fans  (paper  and  cloth),  celluloid  combs,  ready-made 
cotton  costumes  for  children,  glass  beads,  pot  or  china  beads,  silk  ribbons,  artificial 
flowers,  boot  webs,  etc. 

The  usual  German  terms  given  were  from  90'  to  120  days'  sight,  including  interest 
added  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  prospects  of  successful  trading  in  the  various  centres  and  the  general  outlook 
for  their  activities  have  been  carefully  ascertained  by  numerous  commercial  experts 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  now  that  the  schemes  for  railway  construction 
and  general  home  development  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  United  States, 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  are  seeking  new  markets  and  openings  for  fresh  activi- 
ties abroad. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  United  States  is  not,  however,  more  favourable 
for  them  in  this  connection  than  for  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  British  shipping 
facilities  are  far  greater.  British  traders  have,  too,  the  advantage  of  having  been  the 
first  to  carry  on  financial  and  commercial  dealings,  and  have  therefore  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity at  present  for  developing  trade  relations  with  Brazil. 


REVIEW  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  IN  1915. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  trade  of  South  Africa  in  1915  are  taken  from 
the  preface  of  the  statistics  for  that  year,  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  South 
Africa : — 

As  the  war  progresses  and  the  deranged  conditions  of  oversea  markets  and  of 
shipping  continue,  a  statistical  survey  of  the  trade  situation  becomes  a  little  more 
difficult  and  perplexing.  Comparisons  have  to  some  extent  lost  their  value — though 
not  their  interest — and  may  easily  mislead  if  made  or  accepted  without  due  reser- 
vation. Yet  at  no  period  in  the  annals  of  South  Africa  has  greater  importance 
attached  to  the  question  of  the  commercial  relationship  of  the  Union  with  other 
countries.  Not  only  does  the  war  bring  prominently  to  the  fore  the  extent  and 
significance  of  South  Africa's  reliance  upon,  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with,  the 
outside  world,  but  it  compels  attention  to  the  problems  which  will  assuredly  follow 
in  its  wake.  In  so  doing,  it  calls  for  the  closer  investigation  of  resources,  and  sug- 
gests renewed  efforts  to  promote  the  output  of  raw  material,  foodstuffs  and  all  those 
products  which  have  a  legitimate  expectation  of  successfully  competing  abroad,  or  of 
satisfying  home  requirements.  Comprehension  of  the  meaning  or  ultimate  effects 
of  the  novel  factors  operating  in  and  disturbing  the  commerce  of  to-day  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  imperfect;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  an  eager  demand  at  a  not 
distant  date  for  commodities  which  South  Africa  should  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 

South  Africa  has  not  experienced  in  as  full  measure  as  might  have  been  expected 
the  effects  of  those  varied  and  far-reaching  disturbances  resulting  from  a  state  of 
war.  The  protection  of  the  trade  routes  has  been  of  infinite  importance,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the  frequent  holding-up  of  sea-borne  traffic, 
while  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience,  have  not  imposed  any  conspicuous 
hardships  upon  the  community  at  large. 

SHIPPING. 

In  considering  the  general  position,  the  part  played  by  shipping  must  constantly 
he  held  in  view.  It  would  indeed  be  fruitless  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  effect 
which  want  of  cargo  space — especially  for  goods  of  great  bulk — and  scarcity  of  labour 
and  material,  have  had  upon  imports  into  South  Africa.  Except  for  the  closing  of 
certain  European  markets,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  such  matters  as  increases, 
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decreases,  and  relegation  of  traffic  to  new  quarters,  have  been  resolved  into  a  ques- 
tion of  transport.  As  far,  at  least,  as  South  Africa  is  concerned  the  demand  for  goods 
has  been  exceedingly  well  maintained,  though  in  a  large  number  of  instances  orders 
could  not  be  executed. 

Excluding  coastwise  movements,  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  Union 
ports  in  1915  was  1,100  with  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  3,323,215  tons,  as  compared 
with  1,51"  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  5,046,922  tons  in  1914,  and  1,5-98  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  5,349,621  tons  in  1913. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  from  Union  ports  in  1915  was  1,121  with 
a  net  registered  tonnage  of  3,355, 882  tons  as  compared  with  1,478  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,914,661  tons  in  1914,  and  1,577  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  5,277,324  tons 
in  1913.  A  consideration  of  these  figures  will  make  clear  the  effects  of  the  freight- 
age difficulties  to  which  decreases  in  trade  are  due. 

The  preparation  of  statistics  of  arrivals  from,  and  departures  to,  individual 
places  oversea  was  discontinued  some  years  ago.  But  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  merchandise  exchanged  with  the  United,  States,  particulars  have  been 
specially  taken  from  shipping  documents  which  show  that  the  number  of  vessels 
arriving  from  the  United  States  during  1915  was  87,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage 
of  263,817  tons,  as  compared  with  112  vessels  in  1913  the  tonnage  of  which  amounted 
to  342,932  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  for  the  United  States  in  1915  was 
34  (tonnage  92,389  tons),  as  compared  with  4  in  1913  (tonnage  11,380  tons).  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  American  produce  came,  however,  by  way  of  Canadian  ports, 
and  the  documents  show  that  the  arrivals  from  Canada  totalled  24  in  1915  as  against 
15  in  1913. 

IMPORT   TRADE   OF    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  grand  total  value  of  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1915,  was  £33,833,542  as  compared  with  £36,391,861  in  1914. 
Ordinary  merchandise  imported  in  1915  amounted  in  value  to  £29,208,89$  as  com- 
pared with  £31,322.590  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  •table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  classes  of  imports  into  the 
Union,  of  South  Africa  in  191.5  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Animals,  living-  

£  262,386 

£  120,043 

£  61,088 

Agriculture,  articles  for  use  in  (exclusive 

of   agricultural  machinery)  

755,647 

624,43<6 

53'6,113 

Food  and  drink  

7,584,290 

5,975,953 

6,113,337 

.Raw  material  for  manufactures — 

Metals    and    minerals,    raw    or  partly 

1,  '6 10,81 3 

1,229,166 

1,269,324 

Other  raw  material  

2,190,349 

1,554,497 

1,333,357 

'Manufactured  articles- 

Furniture,  etc  

1,30>6,<0'32 

953,613 

738,555 

Machinery,  etc  

2,887,858 

2, 55.5, 331 

1,929,762 

Metal  manufactures  (not  machinery)  . 

.  2,524,779 

1,875,338 

1,35>8,499 

Oilman's  stores.  

1,383,44'6 

1,25.7,830 

1,296,007 

Textiles,  wearing  apparel,  etc  

10,35'2,17O 

9,0<0'5,370 

9,081,331 

Miscellaneous  articles  

7,550,828 

6,017,088 

■5,33'5,473 

Total  

£38,408,5^98 

£31,168>665 

£29,0>52,84'6 

Imports  from  South  and  North  Rhodesia 

117,783 

153,952 

156,-053 

Total  merchandise  

£38,526,381 

£31,322,590 

£29,20'8,899 

Attention  may  usefully  be  directed  to  one  or  two  leading  facts  emerging  upon 
examination  of  the  final  figures  for  the  year. 

Firstly  it  is  noted  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  liquors 
has  increased,  as  compared  with  1914,  when  trade  was  normal  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Amongst  the  items  contributing  to  the  increase  were  wheat,  whisky  and 
confectionery.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  well  reflected  by  the  figures,  which 
show  that  although  227,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  were  imported  in  1914,  valued  at 
£766,000,  the  quantity  imported  in  1915  was  217,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  £989,000. 
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The  decline  in  imports  of  flour  from  134,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  £608,000,  in 
1914,  to  72,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  £45-\000,  in  1915,  was  due  to  the  increased 
activity  of  local  mills. 

The  value  of  imports  of  whisky  increased  from  £239,000  in  1914  to  £274,000  in 
1915;  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this  increase  was  mainly  caused  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  increased  duty. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  confectionery  in  South 
Africa  since  the  war  began,  and  a  credible  explanation  appears  to  be  that  there  is  a 
pronounced  preference  for  this  during  the  war  as  a  form  of  comfort  or  treat.  The 
value  of  imports  of  confectionery  in  1915  was  £333,000,  as  compared  with  £250,000 
in  1914. 

The  output  of  South  African  butter  greatly .  increased  during  1915,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  this  commodity  and  such  articles  as  eggs,  fresh  meat,  milk, 
cheese  and  sugar  are  unmistakable  signs  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  local  indus- 
tries engaged  in  their  production. 

The  value  of  imports  of  sugar  declined  from  £270,000  in  1914  to  £115,000  in  1915. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  value  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  imported  in 
1915  would  have  been  less  than  the  value  in  1914  had  it  not  been  for  increased  prices 
occasioned  by  the  war.    The  remarks  above  upon  wheat  are  corroborative  of  this. 

The  value  of  imports  of  foods  from  the  United  States  of  America  in  19H5 
amounted  to  £990,720,  as  compared  with  £311,974  in  1914,  and  this  increase  was 
accounted  for  mostly  by  imports  of  wheat.  An  increase  in  respect  of  imports  from 
India  was  also  largely  due  to  the  imports  of  wheat,  upon  a  considerable  scale  for  the 
first  time,  from  that  source. 

A  decrease  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles  in  1915  was  probably  due  as  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  as  to  any  large  falling-off  in  the  demand.  The  dis- 
placement of  the  cheaper  makes  of  German  sewing  machines  in  1915  was  evidenced 
by  the  smaller  number  of  machines  imported  at  a  higher  total  value.  Imports  of 
woollen  piece-goods  showed  a  large  increase  in  value,  which  is  accounted  for  by  local 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  uniforms. 

Decreases  in  the  imports  of  several  other  articles,  other  than  foodstuffs,  give 
further  indication  of  the  flourishing  state  of  industries  in  South  Africa.  Amongst 
these  are  candles,  soap  and  cement.  A  comparison  of  last  year's  totals  with  the  quan- 
tities imported  in  1906  and  1913  is  interesting : — 

190'6.  1913.  1915. 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Candles                                       ..    ..       19,073,107  6>09,26'6  141.203 

Soap                                                               *  7,6'64,11S  4,370.024 

Cement                                                    247.4S9.0S1  177,472,499  54,839,712 

*Not  shown  separately. 

The  output  of  the  few  cement  companies  in  the  Union  is  now  very  considerable, 
amounting  to  millions  of  bags  annually.  Soap  and  candle  factories  have  almost  ousted 
the  oversea  produce. 

INCREASED   IMPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  1915  in  the  value  of  imports  into  South 
Africa  from  the  United  States.    The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  imports 
ring  the  four  half-yearly  periods  of  1914  and  1915: — 

Proportion  of 
Value.        Total  Imports. 
£  Per  cent. 

jamiary-June,   1914    1,641,017  9\5 

July-December,  1914   1,36'8,4S0'  9'S 

January-June,  1915    2,094,678  16'7 

July-December,   1915   2,318,470  13*9 

The  heavy  importation  of  wheat  in  the  first  half  of  1915  made  the  percentage 
higher  than  that  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year. 
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EXPORT  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  grand  total  value  of  exports  (exclusive  of  gold  bullion)  from  the  Union  in 
1915  was  £16,859,373,  as  compared  with  £40,223,283  (including  gold  bullion)  in  1914, 
of  which  amounts  South  African  produce  accounted  for  £15,028,154  in  the  former 
year,  as  compared  with  £38,000,000  in  the  latter. 

Particulars  of  the  export  of  raw  gold  from  South  Africa  will  not  be  made  known 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Reports  published  in  reference  to  the  output  during 
1915  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  successful  progress  of  the  industry  responsible  for  so 
large  a  percentage  of  the  total  export  value  of  the  trade  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
ability  of  the  mines  to  keep  up  the  supply  is  of  the  greatest  national  value.  Though 
exports  of  diamonds  and  feathers  in  the  first  five  months  of  1915  showed  a  consider- 
able improvement  over  the  totals  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  war  period,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  their  figuring  to  any  important  extent  in  the  returns  for  some  time 
to  come.  Deducting  the  total  value  of  these  three  products  from  the  totals,  it  is 
found  that  the  value  of  South  African  produce  (chiefly  agricultural)  exported  in  19151 
amounted  to  £12,608,244 — representing  an  increase  of  £1,512,770  over  1914,  and  being 
the  highest  value  reached  in  any  year. 

The  exports  of  maize  in  1915  reached  the  highest  total  recorded  for  six  years, 
namely,  298,76-5,234  pounds,  as  compared  with  220,049,605  pounds  in  1914,  25,395,515 
pounds  in  1913,1  and  192,776,446  pounds  in  1912.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  closing 
of  the  German  market  for  maize  did  not  prevent  an  increase  in  exports  of  that  cereal. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  export  was  in  response  to  orders  within  the  British 
Empire.  The  potentialities  of  maize  production  in  the  Union  are  enormous.  There 
should  be  no  occasion  to  import  the  various  descriptions  of  maize  products  introduced 
annually.  Tinned  sugar  corn,  for  instance,  coming  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  might  usefully  be  manufactured  in  South  Africa. 

Exports  of  sheep's  wool  in  1915  amounted  to  170,003,173  pounds,  valued  at 
£5,381,031,  and  exceeded  both  in  quantity  and  value  any  previous  annual  export  except 
the  record  totals  for  1913,  to  which  they  very  closely  approximated.  Large  quantities 
were  taken  by  the  United  States,  which  took  the  place  of  Germany  as  the  purchaser 
next  in  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  larger  number  of  sheepskins  were  exported  in  1915  than  in  any  former  year. 
Exports  of  cattle  hides  and  sheep  and  goatskins  were  valued  at  £1,668,410  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  £1,567,493  in  1914,  and  £2,010,484  in  1913. 

The  Union  exported  4,236,968  pounds  of  blasting  compounds  during  last  year; 
the  highest  figure  reached  in  any  other  year  was  the  total  for  1913  of  1,057,450  pounds. 
The  reason  for  the  large  increase  is  that  supplies  from  Germany  for  Australia  ceased, 
and  South  Africa  was  able  to  relieve  the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  under- 
taking the  supply. 

There  was  an  important  increase  in  exports  of  asbestos,  namely,  6,180,000  pounds, 
valued  at  £44,500,  as  compared  with  2,614,000  pounds,  valued  at  £19,300,  in  1914 ;  the 
demand  for  asbestos  is  increasing.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  taking  larger 
quantities  from  South  Africa  than  Germany  during  recent  years,  reversing  the  former 
position.  It  is  probable  that  an  additional  market  for  South  African  asbestos  could 
be  found  in  Japan. 


1  The  small  export  in  1913  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  drought. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  14,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 


Bristol  ,   102/ .  *  104/ .  *  per  cwt, 

Liverpool    97/.*  100/.* 

London    102/.*  106/.*  « 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   92/.  94/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/.  92/. 

London   94/.  98/. 

Glasgow                                                                                        -  -  ii 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol                                                                                           -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   84/.  89/.  „ 

London                                                                                       -  -  » 

Glasgow                                                                                      -  -  „ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool.   94/.  98/. 

London   96/.  100'.  » 

Glasgow  


Butter — (None  reported).  *New. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
dhows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  17,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — '■ 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs. ...   

Swine    

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  . . 

Mutton  ii  ii   

Pork  ,.  ,,   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 


Cwt. 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 

Beef  ;   „ 

Hams   ii 

Pork  ,   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  .   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter   ii 

Margarine   ,< 

Cheese   „ 

Milk,  fresh, in  cans  or  drums  . .     u 

ii    cream   M 

ii    condensed  ;   n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game    •• 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen) 
Lard  


Cwt 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour. . 

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn   


Fruits,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


53 


148 


94,686 
87,660 
1,217 

16,612 


147,458 
506 
40,670 
5,924 

3,082 
25,799 


1,846,800 
185,100 
113,800 
560,500 
65,950 
20,820 
428,400 


37,557 
1,302 
107 
1,021 


56,398 

48,570 

24,674 

43,440 

57,297 

55,453 

330 

26,886 

47,132 

340 

27 

99,638 

66,836 

371 

58 

57 

5 

693 

39,053 

70,018 

138,416 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  whiqh  could  not  be 
given  at  the  time. 
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HINTS  FOR  TRADING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  subjoined  article  by  a  prominent  manufacturing  man  which  appeared  in  the 
Exporters  Review  will  be  instrumental  in  pointing  out  the  ways  and  means  best 
adapted  for  trading  in  South  America: — 

Many  look  upon  export  business  as  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  This 
is  owing  mainly  to  inexperience,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  erroneous  and  exag- 
gerated ideas  regarding  things  to  be  done  in  far-off  and  unknown  countries. 

It  is  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  move  about  in  the  dark,  when  the  smallest  kind 
of  light  would  readily  show  you  the  way.  When  this  little  light  is  supplied,  it  will 
be  found  that  methods  of  doing  business  in  foreign  lands  do  not  materially  differ 
from  those  that  obtain  at  home  and  that,  in  fact,  are  prevalent  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

To  those  who  desire  to  exploit  this  kind  of  business,  I  have  the  following  to 
say : — 

The  agencies  employed  in  the  exploitation  of  foreign  trade  are  a  good  deal  the 
same  as  those  we  use  in  our  own  country.    Among  these,  I  would  mention: — 

1.  Solicitation  by  correspondence  and  circular  propaganda. 

2.  Personal  solicitation. 

3.  Advertising  in  export  and  other  papers. 

SOLICITATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  that  should  be  undertaken;  and  it  should  by  all  means 
be  carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  country  towards  which  it  is  directed. 

This  kind  of  propaganda  is  not  determined  by  any  hard-or-fast  rule,  but  may 
be  diversified  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  home  merchant.  Correspondence  should 
at  all  times  be  in  polite  and  effective  language,  and  should  be  especially  polite  when 
directed  to  Spanish  or  Portuguese-speaking  countries.  Business  men  of  the  Latin 
race  are  extremely  polite  in  their  social  intercourse  as  well  as  in  their  correspondence, 
and,  naturally,  look  for  similar  courtesies  from  those  who  seek  their  patronage. 
Solicitation  by  correspondence  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  propaganda  that  may  be 
employed,  although  favourable  results  from  the  same  are  not  apt  to  follow  quickly. 
However,  some  oi  our  largest  and  most  important  customers  were  secured  through 
efforts  of  this  kind. 

SOLICITATION  BY  TRAVELLING  SALESMEN. 

The  most  direct  and  effective  method  that  may  be  employed  is  by  personal  solici- 
tation; or,  in  other  words,  by  travelling  salesmen.  This — when  you  employ  your 
own  salesmen — is  by  far  the  most  expensive,  and  can  be  successfully  undertaken 
"nly  by  large  houses  offering  goods  that  have  an  extensive  field. 

You  may,  however,  place  the  sale  of  your  wares  in  the  hands  of  salesmen  who, 
;is  a  rule,  represent  more  than  one  house,  in  lines  that  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 
A  combination  of  interests  of  this  sort  distributes  the  cost  and  naturally  makes  it 
very  much  cheaper  for  each  of  the  interested  parties. 

There  are  men  who  make  this  kind  of  travelling  their  sole  business.  Some  go  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  and,  possibly,  to  Central  America.  Others  specialize  in  Smith 
America.  They  all  speak  Spanish  and  some  Portuguese  also,  and  vary  in  experience 
and  capacity  a  good  deal,  the  same  as  the  men  that  are  active  in  the  home  trade. 

Arrangements  with  these  men  usually  comprise  a  fixed  allowance  for  expenses  for 
;i  given  period,  a  commission  on  all  goods  sold  by  them  on  the  trip  and  also  on  orders 
that  may  come  direct,  within  a  stated  time,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts. 
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A  good,  conscientious  salesman  will  always  do  some  business  although  seldom 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses^  of  the  trip.  The  bulk  of  the  business  must  come,  and 
usually  does  come,  out  of  the  orders  that  follow  from  the  trade  he  has  established. 

To  nearby  countries  these  trips  should  be  repeated  every  year  or  even  oftener; 
to  South  America,  perhaps  every  two  years.  Large  houses  in  certain  lines  have  resi- 
dent salesmen  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  countries. 

EXPLOITATION  BY  ADVERTISING. 

The  third  agency  mentioned  for  the  furtherance  of  foreign  trade  is  advertising 
in  trade  and  other  papers.  I  will  not  dwell  long  upon  this  for  you  all  know  the 
advantage  of  newspaper  advertising.  However,  I  would  venture  the  opinion  that  this 
kind  of  advertising  would  be  profitable  only  for  lines  that  have  an  extensive  field. 

CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  SUCCESS  DEPENDS. 

Now,  the  success  or  failure  of  any  effort  will  depend  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
altogether,  upon  several  conditions,  namely: — 

Are  you  willing  to  compete  with  quality,  prices  and  terms  of  the  product  of 
other  countries? 

In  order  to  be  successful,  you  must  be  able  and  willing — 

First. — To  furnish  the  style  and  quality  of  goods  demanded — your  style,  if  not 
in  favour  in  the  foreign  trade  you  seek,  will  not  do. 

Second. — You  must  be  able  and  willing  to  sell  as  low  as,  and  possibly  a  little 
lower  than,  the  goods  can  be  obtained  for  from  other  markets ;  for  sometimes,  freights 
from  such  ports  are  cheaper  than  from  American  ports. 

Third. — Are  you  able  and  willing  to  extend  the  terms  pre. ailing  in  those  coun- 
tries ? 

As  in  all  countries,  staples  command  cash.  Goods  not  staples  are  sold  on  terms 
varying  from  one  to  six  months  (in  exceptional  cases,  even  longer  time  is  granted), 
a  good  deal  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  home  market. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  American  goods  are  not  more  successful  in 
the  South  American  countries,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  is  that  we  are  not  so 
liberal  in  granting  terms  as  are  shippers  of  other  countries. 

The  risk  of  giving  credit  is  a  good  deal  the  same  as  in  our  own  country,  except 
that  it  may  be  somewhat  greater  because  of  distance,  and  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  collecting  is  fraught  with  difficulties  and  expense. 

When  firms  are  not  well  rated,  I  recommend  "  hands  off,'''  unless  the  conditions 
are  that  payment  follows  through  some  New  York  commission  house  on  delivery  of 
documents.  In  such  cases  the  order  usually  comes  through  such  a  house,  which 
guarantees  payment  on  delivery  of  documents,  or  within  ten  or  thirty  days,  and 
usually  expects  a  commission. 

The  character  and  standing  of  merchants  in  the  countries  under  discussion,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  may  be  ascertained  through  the  usual  channels,  i.e.,  mer- 
cantile agencies,  banks  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  if  you  are  a 
member.    The  better  class  of  merchants  usually  submit  references  voluntarily. 

I  would  say  here  that  it  is  customary  to  close  all  transactions,  other  than  cash, 
by  acceptance,  whether  on  short  or  long  time,  the  process  being  to  make  drafts  for 
the  amount  and  terms  agreed  upon,  accompanied  by  documents,  the  latter  being 
delivered  to  the  consignee  upon  acceptance  or  payment  of  drafts  as  the  case  may  be. 

Business  men  are  accustomed  to  this  process  through  their  dealings  with  Euro- 
pean houses,  who,  as  a  rule,  demand  this  kind  of  settlement  and,  therefore,  there  is 
seldom  any  objection. 
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Drafts  drawn  with  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  attached  are  called  docu- 
mentary drafts.  These  may  be  negotiated  through  any  bank  doing  foreign  business 
which  will  advance  a  part,  or  sometimes  the  full  face  value,  to  shippers  in  good 
standing;  for  this  ordinary  interest  and  collection  charges  are  made. 

MODE  OF   PACKING   AND  SHIPPING. 

This  department  may  seem  subordinate,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  genuine 
importance  as  to  shipments  to  foreign  lands. 

In  the  matter  of  packing  the  home  shipper  is  inclined  to  be  careless.  He  will 
often  use  almost  any  kind  of  box — sometimes  a  poor  new  one,  or  a  worse  second- 
hand one;  sometimes  the  goods  will  occupy  one-half  the  space,  the  other  half  being 
filled  with  anything  that  happens  to  be  handy — straw,  hay,  all  kinds  of  old  paper, 
etc.  Not  infrequently  the  boxes  are  shaky  and  insecure  because  poorly  nailed  and 
not  strapped  when  containing  heavy  merchandise. 

Of  late  years,  this  condition  has  been  somewhat  bettered,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  considerable  improvement.  Merchandise  shipped  to  foreign  markets  must  be 
well  packed,  if  you  expect  the  same  to  reach  its  destination  safely. 

Boxes  to  be  carried  safely  for  long  distances  and  most  always  subject  to  rough 
handling,  should  be  made  of  good  lumber — I  recommend  spruce  or  hemlock — not  too 
thick  or  too  thin;  to  my  mind,  hardwoods,  including  yellow  pine,  should  be  avoided, 
because  they  are  too  heavy  and  are  liable  to  split  in  nailing.  When  contents  are 
heavy,  boxes  should  be  battened  and,  in  all  cases,  lined  with  waterproofed  paper, 
and  strapped.  Some  steamship  companies  stipulate  the  latter  conditions  in  their 
bills  of  lading. 

Boxes  should  not  be  too  large  or  too  small.  When  too  large,  the  consignee  will 
have  to  pay  an  unnecessarily  heavy  freight  bill;  and  when  consigned  to  countries 
where  the  packing  is  dutiable,  he  will  be  furthermore  called  upon  to  pay  duty  on 
the  excessive  weight  of  the  box. 

If  the  box  is  too  small,  the  packing  must  of  necessity  be  defective  because  of 
the  insufficient  room  for  packing  material.  For  packing  material,  excelsior,  straw 
or  hay  may  be  used  according  to  the  character  of  the  merchandise.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  packing  material  be  perfectly  dry,  so  that  the  contents  may  not 
draw  moisture  therefrom  and  probably  be  damaged  or  entirely  spoiled. 

All  kinds  of  material  of  a  high  finish  should  be  well  wrapped,  preferably  in 
waterproofed  paper.  Cutlery  and  other  highly  polished  metal  goods  and  all  goods 
subjected  to  a  long  water  journey,  or  destined  to  damp  climates,  must  be  so  wrapped 
(in  waterproofed  paper)  as  to  insure  arrival  in  good  condition.  I  would  repeat 
once  more  that  packing  material  must  be  used  perfectly  dry. 

In  this  specification  I  do  not  include  the  packing  of  heavy  machinery  or  other 
kinds  of  bulky  iron  or  steel  merchandise.  Shippers  of  these  commodities  are,  as  a 
rule,  experienced  packers. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  are  ready  to  ship  the  goods.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  boxes  must  be  plainly  marked  with  ink  that  will  not  easily  be  rubbed 
off.  Boxes  should  be  consecutively  numbered  and  either  bear  the  address  of  the  con- 
signee in  full,  or  this  may  be  denoted  by  his  or  your  own  initials,  or  any  other  mark 
you  may  choose. 

Naturally  the  same  marking  must  appear  in  the  dock  receipt,  bill  of  lading  and 
insurance  declaration,  which  should  be  plainly  written,  concurrent,  and  absolutely 
correct. 

Should  you  undertake  to  do  your  own  shipping,  I  recommend  the  making  of  one 
correct  bill  of  lading  and  then  from  it,  the  balance  upon  a  duplicating  machine;  this 
process  will  insure  correctness.  Erasures  are  not  permissible  on  any  of  these  docu- 
ments. 
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Each  steamship  company  has  its  own  form  of  bill  of  lading,  Every  South  and 
Central  American  country,  and  Cuba,  has  its  own  regulations  and  rules  governing 
consular  invoices,  certification  of  bills  of  lading,  certificates  of  origin,  the  shipping 
of  goods  "  to  order "  (to  some  countries,  for  instance,  Colombia,  goods  cannot  be 
sent  "to  order"),  the  marking  of  boxes  with  respect  to  gross  and  net  weights,  etc. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  either  you  do  your  shipping  through  a  forwarding 
agency,  or  gradually  work  into  its  mysteries  yourself. 


DEMAND  POR  PAPER  DECREASES  IN  JAPAN. 

Japan  is  not  suffering  like  a  lot  of  other  countries  from  a  shortage  of  paper. 
According  to  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  the  price  of  paper  reached  its  highest  point  in 
January.  At  that  time  manufacturers  together  with  the  middlemen  obtained  the 
maximum  price  available.  Since  then  owing  to  the  increase  in  home  production,  the 
demands  have  decreased  and  prices  have  fallen  about  twenty-three  per  cent  on  the 
average. 

At  present  the  stock  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  is  about  the  same  as  in  normal  times. 
Buyers  are  abstaining  from  stocking  too  large  a  supply,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  prices 
will  remain  normal. 

Japan  is  exporting  paper  to  India,  China,  Russia,  and  the  South  Seas  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  imports  have  fallen  off  by  about  thirty-seven  per  cent,  so  that  the 
present  prices  may  continue  for  some  time. 


CUBAN  IMPORTS  OP  CODPISH. 

The  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  Mr. 
J.  C.  lvlanzer,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  following  information  in  regard 
to  the  imports  of  codfish  into  Cuba,  together  with  tne  latest  prices  on  lumber  and 
market  produce.    He  also  incloses  in  his  report  a  few  notes  of  general  interest : — 

Codfish  is  the  one  article  of  all  Cuba's  importation,  in  which  Canada  has  taken 
the  lead.  The  year  before  the  war,  Cuba  bought  25,086,117  pounds  of  codfish.  Of  this 
amount  Canada  supplied  8,886,567  pounds ;  Norway,  8,397,429  pounds ;  Great  Britain, 
'6,766,830  pounds,  and  United  States,  776,239  pounds.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Canada's  sales  to  Cuba  have  fallen  off  somewhat. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  CODFISH. 

Canadian  shipments  arrive  here  by  way  of  Boston  and  New  York,  also  by  direct 
steamers  from  Halifax  to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  come 
from  Alaska  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  then  overland  to  New  Orleans,  thence  by 
steamer  to  Cuba.    Shipments  from  Great  Britain  arrive  by  direct  steamers. 

QUALITY  OF  FISH  DESIRED. 

Codfish  from  Norway  commands  the  highest  prices  in  this  market.  This  is  not 
due  to  any  superiority  of  the  fish  itself,  but  because  they  are  better  cured,  even  in' size, 
well  packed,  and  make  a  better  appearance  when  opened  up.    As  Canada's  yearly  sales 
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to  Cuba  amount  to  upwards  of  a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  shippers  should  see  that 
their  product  is  put  up  in  the  very  best  condition  possible,  and  in  that  way  their  goods 
would  command  the  highest  prices  available  in  this  market. 

CARE  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  IN  PACKING. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  merchants  buy  their  codfish  mostly  in  drums,  but  Havana  trade 
calls  for  boxes  containing  100  pounds  net.  There  should  be  great  care  used  in  pack- 
ing to  see  that  quality  and  size  run  the  same  to  each  package,  and  that  all  are  thor- 
oughly dried. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CUBAN  MARKET. 

The  supply  of  lumber  on  hand  in  Cuba  is  much  smaller  than  usual  and  prices  are 
firm.  Hay  continues  firm  in  price.  Potatoes  have  dropped  off  considerably  in  price 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  supply  of  old  stock  is  about  exhausted  and  new  stock  is 
now  coming  forward  freely  from  Virginia. 

PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  CUBA. 


Lumber,  white  pine   $32  00  to  $34  00  per  M. 

spruce   30  00    "  32  00 

Hay   34  0  0    "  40  00  per  ton. 

Oats..   0  60    "       0  62  per  bushel. 

Potatoes   4  25  per  barrel. 

Flour   7  00  to  8  00    per    sack    200  lbs. 

Codfish   0  13    "  0  15  per  pound. 

Haddock   0  09    "  0  11 

Hake.   0  08    "  '0  10 

Herring   130  per  box. 

Eggs   7  00    "  8  00  per  case  of  30  doz. 

Butter  (Danish)   0  5'0    "  0  54  per  pound. 

Condensed  milk   6  75    "  7  00'  per  case  of   4  doz. 

Ham   0  20   "  0  25  per  pound. 


CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Cuban  Health  Department  that  Cuba  has  the  lowest  death 
rate  of  any  country  from  which  statistics  are  obtainable.  Cuba  has  a  leper  hospital. 
This  hospital  at  one  time  was  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Havana  but  the  city  has 
grown  so  much  that  the  hospital  is  now  in  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
proposed  to  close  this  hospital  and  erect  another  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Havana,  with  accommodation  for  200  patients.  These  buildings  will  be 
fitted  up  with  all  modern  improvements,  including  schools,  church,  workshops,  gymna- 
sium and  a  theatre. 

Messrs.  Louis  V.  Place  &  Company  of  Havana  have  bought  from  the  Compania 
Mejicana  de  Navegacion  of  Mexico,  nine  vessels,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  20,000 
tons.  These  are:  the  Jalisco,  Mejico,  Sonora.  Sineola,  Oaxaca,  Tabasco,  Cohauila, 
Tamanpilas,  Tehuantepec.  The  names  of  these  vessels  will  be  changed  and  they  will 
engage  in  the  Cuban  trade,  sailing  under  the  Cuban  flag. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  duty  collected  at  the  port  of  Havana  was  $2,241,275. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  MARCH. 

The  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  March, 
which  is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa  (price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Egypt  and 
New  Zealand  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Comparisons 
of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given.  These 
statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: — 

TRADE  OF  EGYPT,  1915. 

On  pages  1680  to  1687  of  the  Monthly  Eeport  for  March  will  be  found  statistical 
tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Egypt  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915.  By 
reference  to  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  of  Egypt,  i.e.,  imports 
of  merchandise  and  exports  of  Egyptian  produce,  amounted  to  £59,527,260  (£  =  $4.94) 
in  1913,  to  £45,816,402  in  1914  to  £46,375,86-5  in  1915.  There  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  total  trade  in  1914  and  1915,  but  when  compared  with  1913,  the  total 
trade  in  1914  and  1915  shows  a  decrease  of  about  £13,000,000,  which  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  European  market  was  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  the 
war  and  its  attendant  disturbing  influence  on  trade. 

The  import  of  merchandise  in  1913  amounted  to  £27,865,195,  in  1914  to  £21,724,206, 
and  in  1915  to  £19,328,993,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  in  1915  as  compared 
with  1913  of  £8,536,202  and  in  1914  of  £2,395,613. 

The  imports  into  Egypt  from  British  countries  in  1915  exceeded  the  imports  in 
1914  by  £2,383,664  and  in  1913  by  £437,923,  whilst  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
in  1915  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1914  of  £4,779,277  and  1913  of  £8,974,125. 
The  total  imports  into  Egypt  from  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Germany,  Roumania, 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1915  totalled  only  £275,902,  whilst  in  1913,  the  year  before  the 
war,  they  totalled  £9,433,662,  showing  a  decrease  of  £9,157,760.  The  imports  from 
Brazil,  Chile,  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  1915  show  substantial  increases  over 
1913. 

The  exports  of  Egyptian  produce  in  1913  were  valued  at  £31,662,0'65  in  1914  at 
£24,091,796  and  in  1915  at  £27,046,872,  indicating  an  increase  for  the  year  1915  over 
1914  of  £2,955,076,  but  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1913  of  £4,615,193.  Erom  1913 
to  1915  the  exports  1o  the  British  Empire  increased  from  £13,776,374  to  £14,474,386, 
while  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  decreased  from  £17,885,691  to  £12,572,486.  The 
exports  to  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Turkey  from 
1913  to  1915  decreased  from  £11,632,417  to  £2,634,854,  whilst  the  exports  to  Italy  and 
the  United  States  increased  from  £3,497,399  to  £6,749,544. 

From  1913  to  1915  the  imports  into  Egypt  decreased  from  £27,865,195  to  £19,- 
328,993,  a  decrease  in  two  years  of  £8,536,202.  The  principal  countries  to  share  in 
this  decrease  were:  Austria-Hungary,  £1,940,512  to  £7,686;  Belgium,  £1,177,998 
to  £24,936;  France,  £2,513,108  to  £983,500;  Germany,  £1,608,881  to  £28,893; 
Roumania,  £1,091,507  to  £3,833;  Russia,  £899,866  to  £41,368;  and  Turkey,  £2,723,898 
to  ^£169,186.  During  the  same  period  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  £8,496,483  to  £8,740,448 ;  to  Italy  from  £1,473,053  to  £1,614,210 ;  to  the  United 
States  from  £525,160  to  £1,248,859;   and  to  Greece  from  £528,195  to  £1,114,046. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1915  were  coal,  £285,610;  flour, 
£81,750;  hides  and  skins,  £27,444;  hosiery,  £6,575;  leatherware,  £4,230;  machinery, 
including  automobiles,  £17,274;  meats,  £2,840;  medicines,  £5,886;  metalwares, 
£40,238;  mineral  oil,  £717,766;  and  paints  and  colours,  £9,543;  whilst  the  principal 
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articles  imported  from  Canada  consisted  of  alcohol,  £103 ;  and  flour,  £1,393.  For  further 
information  respecting  the  imports  into  Egypt  with  portions  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Canada  for  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915, 
see  table  No.  2,  page  1682  of  the  March  Monthly  Eeport. 

The  exports  of  Egyptian  produce  from  1913  to  1915  decreased  from  £31,662,065 
to  £27,046,872,  a  decrease  of  £4,615,183.  The  exports  to  Austria-Hungary  from  1913 
to  1915  decreased  from  £1,756,993  to  nil;  to  Belgium  from  £115,979  to  £117;  to 
France  from  £2,787,243  to  £1,506,055;  to  Germany  from  £4,066,287  to  nil;  to  Kussia 
from  £2,241,701  to  £1,078,386;  and  to  Turkey  from  £664,214  to  £50,413,  whilst  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  £13,648,479  to '£13,935,058 ;  to  the 
United  States  from  £2,484,905  to  £4,961,531;  and  to  Italy  from  £1,012,594  to  £1,788,- 
013.  The  principal  exports  of  Egyptian  produce  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany  were  as  follows: — 


Total  To  United  To  United  To 

Articles  Exported.  Exports.  Kingdom.  States.  Germany. 

Raw  cotton   £19,145,644  £8,990,279  £4,877,381  £  — 

(Cotton  seed   2,351,684  2,335,767    — 

Gold  in  ingots   &90,832  5<87,370    — 

Sugar   573/610'      — 

Oilcake  -  496,109  496,090    — 

0ggs   485,931  427,406    — 

Wheat   467,26'8  1,128    — 

Onions   348,784  299,938    — 

Hides  and  skins   302,80'7  49,740  5'6,809  — 

Raw  wool   255,273  205,125  4,913  — 


During  the  year  1915  the  principal  article  exported  to  Canada  Was  cigarettes,  value 
£1,654.  For  further  details  as  to  the  exports  from  Egypt  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Canada  for  the  years  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1685,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  March. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  1914. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  importers  and  exporters  is  directed  to  the  special  tables 
to  be  found  on  pages  1688  to  1697  of  the  March  Monthly  Report,  respecting  the  trade 
of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914.  It  will  be  observed  by  refer- 
ence to  these  tables  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  Zealand  is  in  excess  of  that 
previously  recorded,  the  imports  amounting  to  $106,366,338  and  the  exports  to  $127,- 
805,704,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $21,439,366.  The  total  trade  in  1914 
amounted  to  $234,172,042  as  against  $220,338,450  in  the  previous  year  1913,  showing 
an  improvement  during  the  year  of  $13,833,592.  Of  the  total  imports  into  New  Zea- 
land in  1914  about  80-8  per  cent  was  obtained  from  British  countries  and  19-2  per  cent 
from  foreign  countries,  whilst  about  91'-'8  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  was  destined 
for  British  countries  and  8-2  per  cent  for  foreign  countries.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
point  out,  in  this  review,  that  New  Zealand  accords  preferential  treatment  in  tariff 
matters  to  British  dominions  on  a  special  list  of  articles.  This  preferential  treatment 
gives  Canadian  exporters  a  material  advantage  over  the  exporters  of  the  United  States 
and  other  non-British  countries. 

The  imports  into  New  Zealand  in  1914  were  valued  at  $106,366,338,  as  compared 
with  $108,469,737  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1913,  showing  a  decrease  during  the 
year  of  $2,103,399.  This  decrease  was  confined  entirely  to  British  countries,  as  the 
imports  from  foreign  countries  show  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $1,295,797.  From 
1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $64,786,006  to 
$58,331,604;  from  Fiji  from  $4,119,600  to  $3,595,255;  from  Germany  from  $3,347,- 
950  to  $3,019',280 ;  from  Belgium  from  $990,493  to  $537,236;  from  France,  from 
$733,784  to  $720,155 ;  from  Sweden  from  $453,053  to  $388,443 ;  and  from  Italy  from 
$318,404  to  $269,199;  whilst  the  imports  from  Australia  increased  from  $14,185,593 
to  $16,431,672 ;  from  the  United  States  from  $10,258,881  to  $11,110,433 ;  from  British 
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India  from  $2,135,386  to  $2,511,220;  from  Canada  from  $2,202,259  to  $2,331,815;  and 
from  Ceylon  from  $1,340,036  to  $1,919,627. 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1690,  of  the  Monthly  Report 
for  March,  showing  imports  into  New  Zealand,  with  portions  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  years  1912,-  1913  and  1914,  that 
an  importation  is  shown  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  almost 
every  article  in  the  import  classification.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  similar  in  most  instances  to  tb^ 
classes  of  goods  that  Canada  has  for  exports.  The  articles  which  make  up  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  much  greater  in  volume  than  similar  imports  from  Canada, 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  green  apples,  potted  fish  and  printing  paper. 

The  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  the  United  States  in  1914  consisted 
of  apparel  and  slops,  $225,327 ;  arms,  ammunition  and  explosives,  $74,226;  automobiles 
and  parts,  $1,386,590;  belting,  $17,637;  bicycles  and  materials,  $20,362;  books, 
printed,  $55,558;  boots  and  shoes,  $94,734;  brass,  $10,351;  brushes  and  materials 
for,  $16,313;  carpeting  and  druggeting,  $24,139;  carriages,  carts,  drays  and  wagons 
and  materials  for,  $67,134;  clocks,  $46,920;  confectionery,  $37,565;  copper,  $18,478; 
cotton  piece-goods,  $176,913;  drapery,  $11,564;  drugs,  chemicals  and  druggists' 
wares,  $163,138;  engine  packing,  $17,082;  fancy  goods  and  toys,  $30,616;  farinaceous 
foods,  $41,785;  fruits,  dried,  $249,529;  fruits,  fresh,  $119,719;  fruits,  preserved, 
$53,804 ;  furniture,  $33,450 ;  glass  and  glassware,  $79,117 ;  grease,  $23,720 ;  grindery, 
$42,223;  hardware  and  ironmongery,  $298,107;  hose,  canvas  and  india-rubber,  $17,919; 
hosiery,  $11,388;  ink,  $16,118;  iron  and  steel,  $555,300;  lamps  and  lanterns,  $45,211; 
leather  and  leatherware,  $60,668;  machinery,  $1,138,280;  metal  wares,  $323,452; 
mouldings  and  panels,  $31,764;  musical  instruments,  $21,936;  nails,  $118,863;  oils, 
$1,843,220  (principally  mineral  oils)  ;  optical,  scientific,  etc.,  instruments,  $121,486 ; 
paints  and  colours,  $103,378;  paper,  $77,253;  perfumery,  $43,533;  resin,  $26,055; 
saddlery  and  harness,  $17,330;  salt,  $48,603;  sausage  skins,  $101,061;  seeds,  clover 
and  grass,  $117,759;  soap,  $103,007;  stationery,  $65,014;  sugar,  $47,645;  timber, 
$376,330  (principally  sawn) ;  tobacco,  $470,435 ;  tools  and  implements,  $422,138 ; 
turpentine,  $33,687;  varnish,  $20,472;  watches,  $22,757;  waxes,  $62,526;  and  wood- 
enware,  $127,564. 

During  the  same  year,  1914,  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were  as  follows: 
Animals,  living,  $12,566;  apparel  and  slops,  $68,410;  arms,  ammunition  and  explo- 
sives, $4,866 ;  automobiles  and  parts,  $521,458 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $35,113 ;  carriages, 
carts,  drays  and  wagons  and  materials  for,  $62,780;  drugs,  chemicals  and  druggists7 
wares,  $27,010 ;  fish,  potted  and  preserved,  $177,857 ;  fruits,  fresh,  $73,510 ;  furni- 
ture, $21,628;  glass  and  glassware,  $11,900;  grindery,  $24,674;  hardware  and  iron- 
mongery, $18,381;  iron  and  steel,  $202,511;  lamps  and  lanterns,  $12,430;  leather 
and  leatherware,  $27,663;  machinery,  $230,328;  metal  wares,  $20,862  ;  nails,  $21,467; 
paper,  $649,986  (principally  printing  paper,  $598,060) ;  seeds,  clover  and  grass, 
$47,178;  timber,  $20,215;  tools  and  implements,  $8,899;  and  woodenware,  $19,758. 
For  further  details  respecting  the  imports  into  New  Zealand,  see  table  No.  2,  page 
1690,  of  the  Monthly  Eeport  for  March. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  New  Zealand  amounted  to  $127,805,704, 
as  against  $111,868,713  in  the  previous  year  1913,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
$15,9'36,991.  This  increase  was  divided  between  British  and  foreign  countries  as 
follows:  British  countries,  $13,834,664,  and  foreign  countries,  $2,102,327.  From  1913 
to  1914  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $88,233,444  to 
$104,068,269;  to  the  United  States  from  $4,438,648  to  $5,003,196;  to  Germany  from 
$1,642,216  to  $2,219,993 ;  to  Pacific  Islands  from  $993,423  to  $1,234,945 ;  to  France 
from  $867,901  to  $1,104,864;  whilst  the  exports  to  Australia  decreased  from 
$11,269,968  to  $9.,384,928;  to  Canada  from  $2,952,422  to  $2,898,640;  and  to  Fiji  from 
$452,106  to  $328,777. 
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The  principal  articles  exported  from  New  Zealand,  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  year  1914  were  as  follows : 


To 

To 

Total 

United 

United 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

To  Canada. 

$4'5,34l8,155 

$40,515,130 

$1,0'87,587 

$236,207 

27,81  b,075' 

550,459 

67,777 

12,478,751 

12,418,555 

88' 

827 

9,369,412' 

217,895 

1,420,332 

o  n  17,0  a  -1  ri 

2, 97©, 41 9 

842,021 

193,012 

4  3  ^  7  4  r>  3 

783  543 

Tallow  

3,379,160 

3,367',129 

3,002 

131 

2,420,894 

7212,0*07 

1,538,83-9 

10,289 

2,215,374 

1,419,612 

302,483 

22,7'64 

Timber  

2,059,290 

134,826 

15 

34 

Hides  

1,991,411 

284,913' 

232,101 

881,143 

Coal  

1,396, 2161 

50,6*33 

12,648 

Oats  

8.07,52-6 

6-89,071 

92 

Sausage  skins  

680,194 

610,990 

3,402 

1,800 

Preserved  meat.. 

541,679 

'204,711' 

11,757 

1,848 

For  further  details  as  to  the  exports  from  New  Zealand  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1914,  and  also  for  the  years  1912 
and  1913,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1696,  of  the  March  Monthly  Keport. 


DEMAND  FOR  JAPANESE  KNITTED  GOODS  IS  INCREASING. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  point- 
ing out  the  great  commercial  strides  that  Japan  is  making  throughout  the  European 
war,  the  following  clipping  from  the  Japan  Advertizer  will  be  of  interest  as  showing 
the  progress  made  in  the  knitting  industry: — 

The  knitting  industry  in  Japan  has  made  great  progress  in  recent  years  along 
with  the  progress  of  her  cotton  industry,  especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  demand  for  knitted  goods  increased  particularly  this  year.  Most 
factories,  working  at  capacity,  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  pressing  demand. 

The  prosperity  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  export.  Prior 
to  the  war  German  and  British  goods  were  largely  supplied  to  various  markets  in 
the  Ear  East.  But  these  have  now  been  almost  completely  replaced  by  Japanese 
goods.  Even  the  European  markets  are  now  looking  for  a  Japanese  supply,  although 
not  wholly.  To  see  how  rapid  the  progress  has  been  in  the  export  of  these  goods  the 
following  table  showing  the  export  in  various  periods  may  be  of  interest: — 

Quantity.  Value. 
Doz.  Yen. 

1911   3,722,432  5,586,736 

1912   4,4=84,935  7,516,402 

1913    5,499,927  9,014,897 

1914   5,286,150  8,635,725 

1915   5,753,710  10,951,890 

January-April,  1915   ....  7,039,731 

January- April,  1916     9,087,513 

In  1914  the  export  decreased  owing  to  the  depression  that  occurred  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  the  figures  for  1915  show  not  only  the  recovery 
of  the  decrease  but  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000  yen  over  that  in  1913.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  figures  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  show  an  increase  of  over 
2,000,000  yen  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It  is  expected 
that  the  export  for  the  whole  year  will  reach  to  about  20,000,000  yen,  or  double  t he- 
value  of  last  year.  Thus  the  export  of  knitted  goods  is  becoming  the  most  important 
of  Japan's  export  items. 
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As  to  the  future  of  this  industry,  it  is  reported  that  better  workmanship  has 
already  resulted  in  the  increase  of  varieties.  Formerly  the  knitting  in  Japan  was 
limited  to  underwear,  stockings,  and  gloves,  but  now  nightgowns,  caps,  coats,  neck- 
ties, shawls,  and  other  garments  are  being  made.  The  demand  has  increased  along 
with  the  increase  in  varieties.  The  world's  consumption  of  work  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  over  2,500,000,000  yen.  It  is  not  certain  how  much  is  in  demand  in  Far 
Eastern  countries,  but  supposing  Japan  is  called  upon  to  supply  100,000,000  yen 
worth  to  the  Far  Eastern  markets,  she  must  yet  make  a  drastic  extension  of  factories. 
For  the  present  productive  capacity  is  hardly  sufficient  for  exporting  20,000,000 
yen  a  year. 

The  industry  has  thus  a  promising  future  and  the  manufacturers  appear  to  be 
eagerly  increasing  the  producing  capacity  to  meet  with  the  increasing  demand.  But 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress  is  that  formerly  the  industry  has  been  mostly 
regarded  as  a  family  handwork  and  the  enterprise  was  not  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  Therefore,  no  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to  invest  big  amounts  of  capital. 
From  this  state  of  things,  it  followed  that  the  workmen  changed  freely  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  or  from  one  house  to  another,  with  the  result  that  the  goods 
were  irregular  and  mostly  poor  in  quality.  The  only  means  of  improving  the  situa- 
tion is,  it  is  said,  to  adopt  a  big  system  with  the  use  of  the  best  machines  on  a  large 
scale.  How  small  the  unit  of  makers  has  been  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
which  shows  the  number  of  manufacturers  and  the  workmen  employed  in  Osaka  in 
recent  years  :— 

Manufacturers.  Employees. 
December  1911   1,38<0  9,266 

1912   1,457  9,860 

1913   1;66'6''  10,865 

1914   1,6-58  10,465 

1915*   1,743  13,441 


Now  the  value  of  all  production  in  Osaka  is  about  15,000,000  yen  a  year.  The 
average  output  of  one  house  is  about  10,000  yen  a  year.  This  shows  that  the  industry 
is  yet  in  a  stage  of  family  handwork.  This  state  of  things  is  not  suitable  in  view  of 
the  great  demand  for  export  in  which  uniformity  both  in  size  and  quality  in  great 
quantity  is  required.  There  is  already  an  indication  that  the  industry  is  under- 
going a  change  from  the  handwork  to  the  large  factory  system.  Quite  recently 
several  knitting  works  have  been  organized  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  the  noted  ones 
heing  as  follows: — 

The  Osaka  Meriyasu  Company. — The  capital  of  the  company  is  600,000  yen, 
and  it  has  10,000  spindles  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  making  knitted  tissues.  The 
company  will  increase  the  capital  by  another  600,000  yen  shortly  and  increase  the 
number  of  spindles  by  another  10,000.  The  present  capacity  is  for  turning  out 
50,000  kamme  of  knitted  tissues  a  month,  but  it  will  produce  100,000  Icamme  after 
the  above  extension. 

The  Nippon  Meriyasu  Company. — This  company  has  a  capital  of  1,500,000  yen 
and  20,000  spindles.    Its  capacity  is  2,260,000  dozens  a  year. 

The  Nippon  Boshoku  Company. — This  company  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  yen 
and  10,000  spindles.    The  annual  capacity  is  1,100,000  dozens. 

The  two  companies  mentioned  last  are  now  in  course  of  organization,  but  in 
reality  they  are  doing  work  already  on  the  basis  mentioned,  for  they  are  private  con- 
cerns now  being  developed  into  a  joint  enterprise  with  extension  of  plants.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  many  other  cases  where  small  private  concerns  are  being  con- 
verted into  joint-stock  companies,  or  where  entirely  new  companies  are  being  pro- 
moted. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  July  7,  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

July  4,  as.  Esparto,,  335  drums. 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  week,  but  some  ani- 
mation can  be  expected  within  a  short  lapse  of  time,  as  the  present  prices  for  codfish 
in  cases  are  relatively  too  high.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9  cents,  haddock  at  8-50,  and  hake 
at  7  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

July  1,  ss.  Matanzas,  90O  cases  from  New  York. 
"    3,  ss.  Excelsior,  350  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"    4,  ss.  Esparta,  606  cases  from  Boston 

An  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases,  with  the  same  prices  in  evi- 
dence. There  are  some  holders  sustaining  higher  quotations  and  for  this  reason  better 
figures  are  predicted.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $16  to  $17,  and  that  from  Canada  or 
United  States  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  been  very  light,  but  the  price  of  $1.30  per  large  box 
remains  unchanged. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

July  3,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  1S3  cases  from  New  York. 
"    5,  ss.  Saratoga,  257  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  for  Gouda  cheese  has  been  quiet  and  weak.  There  is  a  very  light 
inquiry  prevailing,  while  some  holders  are  ceding  in  prices.  We  quote  this  class  at 
42  to  45  cents  per  pound.  In  connection  with  American  cheese  there  is  nothing  new 
to  report,  as  the  same  prices  still  prevail,  at  23  to  2-6  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Impotation : — 

July  1,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  350  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  3,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  3,743  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  3,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  775  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  5,  ss.  Saratoga,  3,910  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  5,  ss.  Tenadores,  1,700  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  5,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  1,374  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  6,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  1,00'0  barrels  from  Key  West. 

The  market  continues  exhausted  of  potatoes  in  bags.  An  extremely  active  demand 
has  been  in  evidence  during  the  week,  but  the  same  prices  remain  unchanged  and  are 
marketed  at  $6  per  barrel. 

EXCHANGES,. 

New  York,  3  d/s,  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.76  per  £. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

Russia. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  an  Imperial  Decree,  dated  the 
13th/26th  May,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Laws  of  Petrograd  for  the  14th/27th 
May,  providing  as  follows : — 

1.  The  following  shall  be  imported,  free  of  customs  duties,  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Siberian  and  Ural  gold-mining  industries : — 

(1)  Temporarily,  for  ten  years:  dredges  and  excavators,  according  to  regulations 
drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  concurrence  with  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
and — according  to  special  lists  confirmed  by  these  ministers — parts  of  dredges  and  of 
excavators,  whether  imported  with  these  machines  or  separately,  and  (2)  appurten- 
ances and  apparatus  for  crushing  gold  ores  and  for  extracting  gold  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses, appurtenances  for  prospecting  dredging  areas,  and  parts  of  appurtenances  and 
apparatus  named  in  this  clause,  whether  imported  with  them  or  separately,  according 
to  special  lists  confirmed  by  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

2.  The  privileges  above  mentioned  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  lst/14th  January, 
1916,  the  customs  duties  paid  for  dredges,  excavators,  appurtenances,  apparatus,  and 
parts  of  the  same,  imported  from  the  above  date  for  the  needs  of  the  Siberian  and 
Ural  gold  mining  industries,  to  be  reimbursed. 

Russia  (Siberia). 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  an  Imperial  Decree,  dated  the 
13th/26th  May,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Laws  of  Petrograd  for  the  14th/27th  May, 
accords  duty-free  admission  in  respect  to  all  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  Territory 
of  Yakutsk  (Northern  Siberia)  via  the  mouths  of  the  river  Komila  and  to  the  east 
of  the  same  along  the  coast  of  the  Yakutsk  Territory  o±  the  Governor- Generalship  of 
Irkutsk.  This  does  not  apply  to  spirituous  liquors,  the  importation  of  which  into  the 
localities  mentioned  is  prohibited. 

The  Decree  also  provides  that  the  Decree  of  the  14th/27th  July,  1915,  authorizing, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  duty-free  importation  into  Siberia,  via  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Yenesei,  of  certain  foreign  goods  shall  apply  also  to  the  goods  in  question 
which  are  imported  via  the  mouths  of  the  river  Lena. 

The  present  Decree  was  to  take  effect  as  from  the  14th/27th  May. 

Italy. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  an  Italian  Royal  Decree  has  been 
published  which  extends,  until  the  31st  December,  1916,  the  period  during  which 
grain,  flour  and  semolina  may  be  imported  into  Italy  free  of  customs  duty. 
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Russia's  pressing  need  of  agricultural  machinery. 
(The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review.) 

"  Watch  Russia,"  has  been  the  almost  constant  counsel  to  British  agricultural 
implement  and  machinery  manufacturers,  and,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  no  apology  is  offered  for  emphasizing  this  advice.  From  almost  every  source 
evidence  is  forthcoming  of  the  splendid  opportunities  the  Russian  market  offers 
for  agricultural  appliances.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Petrograd,  that  Russia  attaches  great  value  to  agricultural 
machinery,  particularly  at  the  present  time  when  the  ranks  of  labour  are  being  very 
much  depleted  by  military  service.  That  the  Russians  are  appreciative  of  what  is 
the  only  alternative  to  manual  labour  is  disclosed  in  the  statement  that  during  the 
last  thirteen'  years  the  use  of  machinery  for  agricultural  pursuits  has  actual!}* 
quadrupled,  and  the  imports — which  stood  at  48,678,000  roubles  in  1914 — have  trebled 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  increased  use  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
five  years  1908-12,  when  the  demand  represented  an  advance  of  50,000,000  roubles, 
or  no  less  than  75  per  cent.  Despite  these  enormous  increases,  Russia  is  still  in  a 
far  inferior  position  with  regard  to  agricultural  machinery  to  some  other  countries, 
but  that  this  inferiority  is  only  temporary  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the 
last  ten  years  have  seen  remarkable  progress  made  in  preparing  the  land  for  a  more 
extensive  use  of  machinery;.  The  value  of  home  manufactures  of  Agricultural 
machinery  surpassed  imports  for  the  first  time  in  1900;  but  Russian  makers  are 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  growing  demands.  If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  volume 
of  business  awaiting  the  enterprising  British  manufacturer,  it  could  be  found  in  the 
following  facts :  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  the  imports  of  agricultural 
machinery  were  valued  at  351,000  roubles,  whereas,  during  the  same  period  of  1914, 
they  were  17,867,000,  and  in  1913  they  were  30,580,000  roubles.  The  cutting  off  of 
German  and  other  trade  has  left  a  tremendous  breach,  which  is  further  widened  by 
the  placing  of  many  Russian  manufacturers  on  the  production  of  munitions.  Russia's 
needs  are,  therefore,  prodigious,  and  we  believe  British  manufacturers  fully  realize 
the  magnificent  possibilities  such  a  vast  market  aifords. 


PROPOSED  WAR-TIME  PROFITS  TAX  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Government  has  decided  to  ask  Parliament  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  taxation 
of  war-time  profits.  This  Bill  is  intended  to  tax  not  only  the  profits  of  those  trades 
and  businesses  dealing  in  munitions  of  war,  but  also  trades  and  businesses  which  are 
enjoying  extra  profits  during  the  war  period.  The  tax  will  be  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  make  the  Bill  retroactive  so  far  as  the  last  financial  year 
is  concerned,  but  it  is  desired  that  the  Bill  shall  enable  a  tax  to  be  collected  on  excess 
profits  accruing  after  June  30,  1915. 

The  Act  will  apply  to  all  trades  or  businesses  of  any  description  carried  on  in 
tin1  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  or  owned  or  carried  on  in  any  other  place  by  per- 
sons ordinarily  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia;  but  will  exempt  trades 
or  businesses  carried  on  by  a  municipal  corporation  or  other  local  governing  body; 
or  by  a  public  authority;  or  by  a  society  registered  under  a  Friendly  Societies'  Act 
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of  the  Common  wealth.,  or  a  State,  and  not  carried  on  for  pecuniary  profits;  or  by 
a  religions,  charitable,  or  public  educational  institution. 

Agriculture  within  the  Commonwealth  will  be  exempted,  and  offices  and  employ- 
ments ;  also  any  profession,  the  profits  of  which  are  dependent  mainly  on  the  personal 
qualifications  of  the  person  by  whom  the  profession  is  carried  on;  but  the  Act  will 
apply  to  the  business  of  any  person  taking  commission;  and  of  any  agent  of  any 
description  not  being  a  commercial  traveller  or  any  agent  whose  remuneration  con- 
sists of  a  fixed  sum  not  dependent  on  the  amount  of  business  done. 

An  exemption  will  also  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  of  £200  excess  profits 
in  one  year. 

FRANCE  EXPERIENCE   SHORTAGE   OF  NEEDLES. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  underwear  and  knit-goods  industry  of  France  is  passing  through  a  critical 
period  because  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  knitting  needles.  These 
were  formerly  purchased  mainly  from  England  and  Spain,  but  their  exportation  is 
now  prohibited  by  these  countries.  The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  Switzerland  has  also  recently  enacted  a  similar  export  prohibition. 

The  needles  here  referred  to  are  a  specialty  in  the  trade  and  are  known  as  self- 
acting  knitting  needles,  used  especially  in  knitting  machines.  In  the  knit-goods  indus- 
try, however,  use  is  also  made  of  hooked  needles,  which  before  the  war  came  largely 
from  Germany.  The  latter  type  of  needle  is  manufactured  by  four  firms  in  France,, 
whereas  the  self-acting  needles  are  made  by  only  one  firm. 

DEMAND  FOR  PAPER  AND  BOTTLES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Paper  prices  have  risen  recently  as  a  result  of  the  general  paper  famine  in  Europe. 
The  annual  import  into  Argentina  of  newsprint  amounts  to  nearly  40,000  tons.  The 
total  number  of  periodicals  published  in  Argentina  is  801,  of  which  341  are  published 
in  the  capital.  Nearly  all  the  publications  are  printed  in  Spanish,  but  there  are  16 
Italian,  9  English,  6  German,  5  French,  4  Arabic  and  2  Danish  papers,  and  not  less 
than  29  papers  appear  in  two  or  more  languages. 

There  is  also  a  large  demand  in  Buenos  Aires  for  glass  bottles,  which  were 
formerly  supplied  by  European  countries  and  which  the  local  industry  cannot  supply. 
Local  importers  of  siphon  soda  bottles  find  difficulty  in  securing  this  class  of  bottle. 
In  fact  all  bottles  such  as  soda  bottles  (including  those  with  glass-ball  stoppers), 
bottles  for  soft  drinks,  and  beer  bottles  (brown  glass)  are  much  in  demand.  One  firm 
that  formerly  handled  bottles  from  Bohemia,  Germany,  Italy  and  France  has  made 
repeated  requests  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  siphon,  soda-water  and 
beer  bottles,  and  although  it  has  received  offers  and  quotations,  it  has  been  unable  to 
get  into  communication  with  a  concern  which  is  in  a  position  to  regularly  supply  its 
wants.  In  1913  Argentina  imported  1,236,211  dozen  bottles  and  flasks,  of  which 
Germany  supplied  822,327  dozen,  France  102,988  dozen,  Italy  100,113,  the  United 
Kingdom  99,100,  Austria-Hungary  30,554,  and  the  United  States  2>5,39v3  dozen. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY  IN  PARAGUAY. 

(The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review.) 

According  to  report,  agriculture  in  Paraguay  has  hardly  progressed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  It  is  but  recently  that  modern  implements  and  machinery  have 
begun  to  be  used  there.    Modern  ploughs  are  unknown  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
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farmers,  a  sharpened  stick  being  used  for  turning  over  the  soil.  The  axe  is  said  to 
be  used  for  clearing  the  ground,  and  the  machete  for  cutting  weeds  and  underbrush. 
The  cultivation  system  in  general  use  is  to  plant  a  tract  of  land  for  about  five  years 
in  succession,  and  to  move  to  another  tract  when  the  fertility  of  the  first  begins  to 
lessen.  There  is  practically  no  use  made  of  artificial  fertilizing  materials.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Banco  Agricola,  a  considerable  quantity  of  agricultural  machinery 
was  introduced  into  Paraguay  during  1915.  Among  the  implements  and  machinery 
introduced  were  hand  and  wheel  ploughs,  disc  and  tooth  harrows,  alfalfa  renovators, 
planters  and  cultivators,  hand  and  power  threshing  machines,  a  large  rice  cultivator, 
two  steam  tractors — the  first  to  be  introduced  into  the  country — and  various  other 
appliances. 

FILING  CABINETS  IN  CHINA. 

(United  States  Commercial  Attache  Julean  Arnold,  Peking.) 

Up  to  the  present  the  use  of  office  filing  cabinets  in  China  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  foreign  firms.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Chinese  concerns  have 
only  very  recently  taken  to  foreign  office  practices,  and  few  of  them  use  filing  sys- 
tems that  call  for  American  filing  cabinets.  Gradually,  however,  Chinese  firms  are 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  adopting  modern  business  means  and  are  realizing  also 
that  the  adoption  of  these  methods  means  the  use  of  filing  cabinets.  Thus  in  Chinese 
business  houses  and  Government  offices  one  may  expect  a  continually  increasing 
interest  in  American  filing  methods. 

Among  foreign  firms  in  China  up  to  within  recent  years  the  old  system  of  filing 
correspondence,  involving  the  use  of  pasteboard  boxes  and  holders,  generally  obtained. 
Within  recent  years,  however,  numerous  foreign  firms,  especially  those  in  Shanghai, 
have  installed  modern  filing  cabinets.  Several  American  offices  have  been  equipped 
with  American  wooden  filing  cabinets.  As  soon  as  the  advantages  of  this  system 
became  apparent  the  idea  gained  in  popularity;  but  instead  of  placing  orders  in  the 
United  States  for  these  wooden  cabinets,  Chinese  carpenters  and  furniture  makers 
received  orders  for  imitation  cabinets,  so  that  now  one  will  find  in  China  a  consider- 
able number  of  wooden  filing  cabinets  in  use  in  business  offices  which  have  been 
made  in  China  from  American  models.  While  these  cabinets  are  not  so  well  made 
nor  so  satisfactory  as  American  cabinets,  they  cost  only  half  as  much  and  seem  to 
serve  well  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Some  of  the  larger  firms  have  provided  their  offices  with  steel  filing  cabinets, 
and  this  has  led  to  considerable  advertisement  of  metal  furniture.  The  price  of  these 
cabinets  delivered  in  China  seems  to  deter  many  from  equipping  their  offices  with 
them;  but  there  is  evident  a  growing  interest,  and  undoubtedly  opportunities  for  the 
sale  of  American  steel  filing  cabinets  in  China  will  gradually  increase.  The  business 
at  present  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  manufacturers  of  steel  filing  cabinets 
having  their  own  offices  in  China.  Probably  the  best  method  for  the  present  would  be' 
for  manufacturers  to  secure  live  American  firms  already  operating  in  China  to  act 
as  agents  for  their  products.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  make  a  number  of  direct 
sales  to  certain  large  business  organizations  in  China.  Some  time  ago  the  Chinese 
Customs  administration  was  considering  the  question  of  installing  steel  filing  cabi- 
nets in  all  its  offices  throughout  China,  but  the  price  then  seemed  too  great  to  war- 
rant the  installation. 

Climatic  conditions  are  such  in  China  as  to  favour  steel  filing  cabinets.  In  the 
north  the  extreme  dryness  tends  to  crack  ordinary  woods,  whereas  in  the  south,  where 
there  is  so  much  dampness,  wooden  furniture  warps  and  swells.  Furthermore,  the 
southern  section- of  this  country  is  infested  with  white  ants,  which  makes  very  desir- 
able the  use  of  steel  in  preference  to  wooden  filing  cabinets. 

It  is  intimated  that  once  Chinese  business  organizations  come  to  appreciate1  the 
advantages  that  American  steel  filing  cabinets  possess  they  will  offer  good  market- 
ing possibilities  in  this  furniture.    In  the  meanwhile  it  will  be  necessary  for  American 
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manufacturers  to  expend  some  money  in  advertising  and  missionary  work  in  connec- 
tion with  making  their  products  better  known  in  this  market.  Often  a  corporation 
fails  to  realize  the  necessity  of  allowing  its  agents  a  certain  sum  for  advertising  and 
pioneering  work. 

GERMAN  METHODS  OF  TRADING  WITH  ITALY. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Prior  to  the  war  German  firms  sold  cloth  and  cotton  goods  for  men's  apparel 
which  were  either  bought  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  were  German  imitations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  articles  and  sold  at  a  lower  price.  Very  little  business  is  done  with 
the  United  Kingdom  in  ladies'  gowns  as  that  country  itself  imported  combed  materials 
largely  from  France  and  also  from  Germany. 

The  placing  of  German  goods  on  the  Italian  market  has  hitherto  been  facilitated 
by  the  endeavours  of  German  manufacturers  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  customers, 
especially  at  first,  as  regards  patterns  and  goods.  It  is  stated  that  British  firms  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  adopt  that  system.  Moreover,  the  latter  do  not  appear  to  consider  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year  (as  German  firms  do)  but  to  weigh  each  single  transaction 
by  itself  and  to  dismiss  it  if  it  does  not  at  once  offer  the  margin  of  profit  they  expect 
to  derive  from  it.  German  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  way  where  it  was  necessary 
in  order  not  to  let  business  slip,  and  made  up  the  loss  of  profit  on  another  transaction 
in  the  same  or  in  other  articles  where  competition  is  not  so  keen. 

An  important  point  is  the  selection  of  the  agent,  who  must  not  only  be  conversant 
with  the  goods  he  is  selling,  but  also  with  the  makers,  in  order  that  he  may  be  well 
posted  as  to  prices  and  be  better  able  to  discuss  them  with  his  customers.  A  further 
point  of  importance  is  that  the  agent  should  be  in  close  touch  with  his  customers,  and 
also  fully  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers  (as  did  the  agents  of  German 
firms). 

JAPAN'S  GROWING  IMPORTANCE  IN  SUGAR  TRADE. 

(United  States  Commercial  Attache  Julean  Arnold,  Peking.) 

When  Japan  took  over  Formosa  in  1895,  the  island  produced  75,000  tons  annually 
of  native  sugar.  This  industry  has  been  developed  by  the  Japanese  administration 
until  there  are  now  produced  in  Formosa  350,000  tons  annually.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  by  the  Japanese  in  sugar  mills  in  the  island.  Exports  of  Japanese 
sugar  during  the  past  year  were  stimulated  by  war  conditions  and  amounted  to  con- 
siderable. According  to  the  Manchuria  Daily  News,  contracts  have  now  been  signed 
for  31,000  tons  for  Australia,  3,000  tons  for  Hong  Kong,  15,000  tons  for  Canada,  and 
25,000  tons  for  India,  China,  Manchuria,  and  Korea,  making  the  aggregate  74,000 
tons  for  exportation. 

The  demand  in  China  amounts  to  about  80,000  tons,  of  which  it  is  expected  that 
Japan  will  supply  about  30,000  tons.  There  are  a  few  modern  sugar  mills  in  China, 
but  these  are  very  small.  The  Chinese  Government  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  south,  where  large  quantities  of  cane  are  grown,  but  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  where  most  of  the  mills  are  of  crude  native  construction. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  July  14,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Oprilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour   

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol    

Coll'ngwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

Goderich,  W.  C.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.   . .  - 

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,422,061 
623,531 
1)84.516 

1,129,384 
735,378 

1,484,650 

1,035,817 
389,559 
367,982 

3,441,833 
118,<,82 
1,462,630 


13,196,923 


184,466 
416,404 
448,467 


1,049,337 


181,148 

127,353 
19,454 
1,005,251 
1,189,293 


284,905 


47,827 
11,140 
333,090 


459,8 
390,237 
158,548 
306,444 
87,942 


4,009,123 


18,855,383 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

559,822 
153,316 
358,113 
74,333 
358,579 
584,100 
714,505 
356,075 
291,089 

1,313,378 
63,928 
477,821 


5,305,059 


53,387 
1S8,935 
33,898 

276,220 


343,888 
200,972 
126,331 
2,040,840 


121,135 


20,024 
652,141 


752,677 
738,540 
777,712 
246,055 


6,020,315 


11,601,594 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


74 '485 
12,311 
54,992 
30,859 

9,258 
37,662 
49,909 
34,082 

4,373 

112,134 
9,173 
35,285 


464,523 


2,624 
9,467 

9,933 


22,024 


61,812 
159,852 


12,519 
3,341 


237,524 


724,071 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


125,775 
108,970 


297,132 
105,725 


11,433 


147,098 
184,552 
94,793 


1,195,478 


28,200 
8,537 


36,803 


11,153 


8,000 


24,242 


18,000 


01,995 


1,294,270 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

2,050,908 
914,933 
1,56(5,591 
1,234,576 
1,400,347 
2,272,137 
1,800,231 
791,149 
663,444 

5,014,443 
376,635 
2,070,529 


20,161,983 


240,477 
643,072 
500,835 


1,384,384 


181,148 

471,241 
220,426 
1,131,582 
3,241,286 

406,040 


47,827 
31,164 
999,837 


1,298,616 
1,288,629 
754,860 
565,018 
,  91,283 


10,928,957 
32,475,324 


5283—5 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  14,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels 

34,050 
6,279,758 
2,148,531 
1,456,329 
1,088,193 

P»ushels 

34,050 
9,445,897 
3,445,499 
2,214,390 
1,348,381 

58.263 
8,276 
2,300,627 

No.  3  „   

460,499 
244,459 
163,891 
49,250 
13,628 
269 
117,341 

2,705,640 
752,509 
594,170 
210,938 
44,635 
8,007 
293,224 

1,890,062 

Oats— 

13,196,923 

1,049,337 

4,609,123 

18,855,383 

104,937 
3,192,335 
969,389 
203,385 

76 

120,445 
51,342 
40,595 
7,825 
20,283 
35,654 

24,330 
3,775,965 
825,850 
555,588 
191,944 
299,781 
346,857 

129,343 
7,088,745 
1,846,581 
799,568 
199.769 
320,064 
1,217,524 

835,013 

Barley — 

XT"        o   -      J  TT7 

5,305,059 

276,220 

6,020,315 

11,601,594 

409,563 
216,048 
19,519 
41,835 
37,106 

TVT~     O   fi  ITT 

237,476 
133,577 
19,517 
36,847 
37,106 

15,213 
5,470 



156,874 
77,001 
2 

3,647 

1,341 

Other  

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

464,523 

22,024 

237,524 

724,071 

1,045,417 
116,060 
11,323 

27.005 
6,670 
621 
170 
2,337 

36,803 

53,995 

1,126,417 
122,730 
11,944 
170 
33,015 

1,294,276 

No.  3  C.W  

Other  

22,678 
1,195,478 

8,000 
61,995 

Totals,  Flax  

Total  quantity  in  store  

20,161,983 

1,384,384 

10,928,957 

32,475,324 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  July  14,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  U,  1916— 
July  15,  1915— 

Bushels. 

13,196,923 
1,019,337 
4,609,123 

Bushels. 

6,965,060 
335,047 
6,319,834 

Bushels. 

20,161,983 
1,384,384 
10,928,957 

18,855,383 

13,619,941 

32,475,324 

2,168,364 
131,469 
786,647 

1,876,026 
127,732 
2,088,090 

4,044,390 
259,201 
2,874,737 

Totals  

July  If,  1914— 

3,086,480 

4,091,848 

7.178,328 

2,902,032 
4,170,728 

3,688,219 
4,414,199 

6,590,251 
.8,584,927 

Totals  

7,072,760 

8,102,418 

15,175,178 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  frave  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Victorian  Kailways,  Melbourne,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney. 
These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Eefer  File  No.  A-1435.)  Par- 
ticulars of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at 
Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 


No.  Date  closing.  Particulars. 

30,298  August  2,  191<6. —  240  steel  boiler  plates. 

30,29'9  "  2,  1916'. —  80  bars  Yorkshire  iron  angles. 

30.271  "  9,  1916*. —  40  steel  blooms  for  crank  pins. 

30.272  "  9,  1916. —  204  cast  steel  wheel  centres. 

30.300  "  9,  1916. —  60  copper  plates. 

30.301  "  9,  1916. — 1,140  cwt.  copper  boiler  tubes. 

30.302  "  9,  1916. —  40  five  feed  lubricators. 

30.320  .  "  9,  1916. —  10 0'  mild  steel  plates. 

30.321  "  9,  1916. —  15  tons  5  cwt.  copper  rod. 

30.322  "  9,  1916. —  26  tons  steel  channel  bars. 

30,325  "  9,  1916*. —  20  lengths  internal  seamless  copper  tubes. 

30,325  "  '9,  1916*. —  980'  lengths  copper  pipes. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  l2i3i  Cannon 
street,  E.C.,  London: — 


Estimated 
cost. 

No..  Date.  Particulars.  £  s.  d. 

55716  May   19. —   500  carbon  brushes   25  16  0 

56/16  "     24. —     80  sets  armature  coils   505  0  0 

56/16  "     24. —     75  sets  armature  coils   396  11  3 

57/16  "       1. —       1  wrought   iron    crane    chain   168  0  0 

58/16  "     23. — 7,000'  yards  pilot  cloth   2,800  0  0 

56/16  "     27.—     12  English  8-day  clocks   40  0  0 

■59/16  "     27. —     10  cwts.   packing   65  0  0 

59/16  "     27.—  150'  lbs.   tin   lead   fuse   wire   15  0  0 

60/16  "  31. —       1  set  reaction  blading  material..    ..   ..  1,447  01  0 

60/16  "     31. —       3  sets  impulse  blading  material   290  0  0 

61/16  June    2.—       1  single  cylinder  surface   89  0  0 

'61/16  "  2. —       1  power  cabinet  mortiser   and   borer..  96  9  0 

61/16  "       2. —       1  heavy   single   spindle  borer   161  11  0' 

61/16  "       2. —       1  standard  ripping  saw  table   79  10  0 

61/16  "       2. —       1  paternmakers  lathe   183  14  0 

61/16  "       2. —       1  tenoning  machine.   57  18  0 

62/16  May   27. —     50  clocks   100  0  0 


No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Melbourne  in  time  for  the  submission 
of  tenders  closing  on  August  2  and  August  9,  1916,  which  will  necessitate  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to 
responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 
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South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  78  and  80,  which  have  been  recently  transmitted 
to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (includ- 
ing such  items  as  electric  coils,  condensers,  galvanometers,  indicators,  keys,  per- 
forators, lightning  protectors,  receivers,  screens,  silencers,  emergency  date  stamps, 
also  switches,  hydrometers,  sextants,  positive  and  negative  plates  together  with  glass 
boxes  suitable  for  them)  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
as  indicated  in  these  indents,  may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  (Kefer  File  No.  A-1724.)  These  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

822.  Roots  and  shoes. — A  South  African  agent  with  head  office  in  Cape  Town  and 
branch  sample  room  in  Johannesburg,  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in 
boots  and  shoes.  Can  sell  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  costing  from  $2'  to  $2.50,  but 
requires  all  prices  from  $1.50  to  $3. 

828.  Grocery  lines.- — -A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  with  established 
connection  in  the  principal  centres  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for 
Canadian  grocery  lines.  Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  ,St.  John. 

824.  Toilet  goods. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  firm  of  commission 
agents  for  full  particulars  with  f.o.b.  prices  on  Canadian  toilet  goods. 

825.  Hardware,    mining   and   household. — A    Transvaal   firm    of  wholesale 

merchants  requests  catalogues,  prices,  and  packing  details  on  all  hardware  lines  for 
household,  farm  and  mining  use  (not  mining  machinery),  brushware,  handles,  hammer 
and  pick,  and  woodenware  included. 

82G.  Ploughs  and  agricultural  implements. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale 

merchants  requests  correspondence,  catalogues  and  other  details  on  cheap  ploughs, 
single  furrow  and  other  small  agricultural  implements. 

827.  Dry  goods,  hosiery,  underwear,  cotton  and  wool. — A  South  African  firm 
requests  samples  and  prices  on  any  dry  goods  such  as  made  in  Canada.  State  widths 
and  length  of  piece,  also  on  flannelette  and  wool  blankets,  white,  grey  or  fancy  stripes, 
and  ready-mades  of  any  kind  suitable  for  mining  and  railway  workers. 

828.  Foodstuffs. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  -requests  quota- 
tions on  all  kinds  of  Canadian  foodstuffs. 

829.  Paints  for  outside  iron  work. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  merchants 
is  prepared  to  take  up  sole  agency  for  outside  iron  work  paints.  None  but  a  high- 
class  line  wanted.    Will  purchase  outright,  but  want  sole  agency  for  the  Transvaal. 

830.  Roofing. — A  Transvaal  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations  on  roofing 
materials  such  as  asphalt,  saturated  felt  and  bitumen.  Have  handled  roofing  for 
years  and  want  Canadian  production.  Sole  agency  for  Transvaal  but  will  purchase 
outright.  The  range  must  be  such  that  a  system  of  reinforced  felt  roofing  can  be 
used. 
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831.  Glassware,  fruit  jars,  milk  bottles  and  crockeryware.— A  South  African 
firm  of  wholesale  merchants  requests  illustrations  and  price  lists  on  any  of  these  lines. 

832.  Paints  and  varnishes. — A  Johannesburg  firm  requests  colour  cards  and 
prices  on  Canadian  paints  and  varnishes.    A  few  small  samples  would  be  helpful. 

833.  Wheelbarrows. — A  South  African  firm  asks  for  particulars  and  catalogues 
of  Canadian  wheelbarrows.  Reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  609  will  show  the  kind 
most  in  use. 

834.  South  African  wool. — One  of  the  largest  firms  handling  wool  in  South 
Africa  is  anxious  to  make  connection  with  users  of  wool  in  Canada.  Immediate 
correspondence  requested. 

835.  Leather. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  shoe  leather. 

836.  *Boot  and  shoe  laces. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations 
on  cotton  boot  and  shoe  laces  (commonly  called  "  mohair  "). 

837.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  sole  leather  in  bends  or  sides, 
light  or  middle  weights,  and  upper  leather  willow  sides,  box  sides,  willow  calf  and  box 
calf. 

838.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  increase  its  imports  from  Canada  of 
hemlock  and  oak  shoulders,  bellies,  heads  and  lifting. 

839.  Leather. — A  Leeds  firm  with  branches  in  Leicester  and  Liverpool  wishes  to 
hear  from  exporters  of  oak  and  hemlock  leather  in  light,  middles,  and  heavy  weights, 
bends  and  sides  in  all  selections. 

840.  Leather. — A  Liverpool  firm  already  doing  a  large  trade  with  Canada  is  open 
to  increase  its  purchases  of  sole  and  upper  leather. 

841.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  sole  leather  in 
sides  and  bends,  bellies  and  shoulders,  all  substances. 

842.  Leather. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  light  leathers  such 
as  skivers,  roans,  either  plain,  grained  or  suede,  moroccos,  hard  grain  goats,  etc. 

843.  Jam. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  import  Canadian  jams. 

844.  Wood  dowels. — A  New  York  firm  who  state  that  they  have  an  inquiry  for 
seventy-five  thousand  wood  dowels  for  furniture  making  for  export  to  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa  (50,000,  size  12:  by  f ;  25,000,  size  36  by  §),  ask  for  the  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  would  be  interested  in  this  inquiry. 

845.  Belting. — A  commission  agent  in  Newfoundland  inquires  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  rubber  and  leather  belting. 

846.  Wire  goods. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  and  iron  goods  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  commission  agent  with  a  view  to  establish  business 
relations. 

847.  Beverages,  etc. — A  local  commission  agent  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  non-alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  grape  juice,  aerated  w  afers, 
etc. 

848.  Rubber  goods. — A  Newfoundland  concern  is  open  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  gutta  percha  and  rubber  goods  in  the  various  makes. 

849.  Milk. — A  Newfoundland  concern  desires  correspondence  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  milk  in  the  condensed,  powdered  and  tablet  form. 
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850.  Breakfast  foods. — A  Newfoundland  commission  agency  is  open  to  negotiate 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  breakfast  foods  in  the  various  forms. 

851.  Mining  supplies. — A  large  engineering  firm,  carrying  big  stocks  in  South 
Africa,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  to  export  in  mining 
supplies,  machine  tools,  piping  and  other  lines.  The  assistant  general  manager  of  this 
firm  is  expected  in  Canada  about  August. 

852.  Railway  supplies. — A  South  African  firm  prepared  to  stock  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  'Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  particularly 
in  rails  from  16  to  65  pounds.  The  assistant  general  manager  of  the  firm  will  be 
visiting  Canada  in  August. 

853.  Pumps. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  high-speed  centrifugal  pumps,  capable  of  handling  great  quan- 
tities of  water  for  high  lifts.    Immediate  correspondence  requested. 

854.  Coal  cutting  machinery. — A  Johannesburg  engineering  firm  is  prepared  i» 
take  up  agency  for  coal  cutting  machinery,  similar  to  the  Siskol  or  Ingersoll-Raud 
cutters  for  use  with  compressed  air. 

855.  Sanitary  buckets. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  agents  with  engineering  branch 
inquires  re  sanitary  buckets  made  out  of  solid  pressed  steel,  18  gauge,  15-inch  outside 
diameter,  10^-inch  bottom  diameter  by  13-inch  top.  Blue-print  of  same  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

856.  Light  rails  for  coal  mines. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  are  in  a 
position  to  sell  on  agency  basis  light  rails  for  coal  mines,  rolled  in  one  piece  from  flat 
iron  or  mild  steel.  A  rough  sketch  of  the  rail  required  with  particulars  of  weight  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

857.  Ball  bearings. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  makes  inquiry  re  supply 
of  ball  bearings  from  Canada.  Catalogue  showing  the  kind  wanted  is  in  possession 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  ^5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,    cloth    cover,    fl.OO:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic; 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaya  Ploschad  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.   E.   Ray,   Central   House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lfithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _        _  _    .  .      ,  _T     .         .  .. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-       Sontum,  Grubbegd  No  4,  Christiana.  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India: 


Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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TOY  MAKING  IN  CANADA. 


With  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  is  sent  out  a  supplement  presenting 
the  possibilities  of  toy  manufacturing  in  Canada,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Toy 
Fair  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Another 
exhibition  of  toys  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion at  Toronto.  Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C,  Biclcerdike.) 

Manchester,  June  30,  1916. 

COTTON  SHORTAGE. 

The  question  of  the  future  supply  of  raw  cotton  is  coming  forward  as  a  matter 
of  extreme  urgency.  The  slump  in  prices  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  the  acreage  planted  with  cotton  in  America  in 
the  following  year,  while  in  India  and  Egypt  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  was  about 
30  per  cent. 

SERIOUS  OUTLOOK  FOR  LANCASHIRE. 

According  to  Professor  J.  A.  Todd,  a  recognized  authority,  "we  shall  be  lucky 
if  we  get  more  than  14,000,00*0  bales  (American)  this  year,  and  no  increase  that  we 
are  likely  to  get  from  any  other  country  will  suffice  to  make  up  the  deficiency." 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  a  largely  increased  demand  for  cotton  goods  is  antici- 
pated, and  the  question  is:  Where  are  adequate  supplies  of  the  raw  material  to  come 
from? 

America's  growing  demands. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  is,  however,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  cotton  in  America,  one  effect  of  which  has  been  to  starve  the  Lancashire  mills  in 
years  of  shortage.  Lancashire  is  dependent  upon  America  for  83-7  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  it  requires.  The  American  crop  has  increased  from  an  average  of  8,345,000 
bales  in  the  period  1890-95  to  14,394,000  bales  in  the  period  1911-15,  a  difference  of 
about  six  million  bales.  During  the  same  period  the  American  consumption  has 
increased  by  2,730.000  bales,  and  the  continental  by  2,630,000,  or  a  total  of  5,360,000 
bales,  leaving  only  640,000  to  meet  the  continually  increasing  demand  in  this 
country. 
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INCREASE  OF  LANCASHIRE  SPINDLE'S. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  the  spindles  of  this  district  have  increased  during 
the  last  twenty  years  from  43,000,000  to  60,000,000,  and  the  looms  from  600,000  to 
800,000  But  Lancashire  is  no  longer  obtaining  the  same  proportion  of  the  crop. 
In  the  period  1890-95,  Great  Britain  took  36 -5  per  cent  of  the  American  crop,  and 
the  continent  30-5  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  consumption  was  31-1  per  cent. 
For  the  period  1910-15  Great  Britain  took  25-6  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  9-9  per  cent; 
the  continent  35-9  per  cent,  an  increase  of  5-4  per  cent;  while  the  United  States 
consumption  was  37-1,  or  an  increase  of  6  per  cent. 

SHORT  CROP  FEATURES. 

A  serious  point  to  observe  is  that  in  almost  every  case  of  a  short  crop  the  Ameri- 
can and  continental  takings  are  only  slightly  reduced,  but  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  are  very  much  less  than  usual.  In  other  words  when  there  is  a  short  crop 
America  takes  all  she  wants  and  this  country  has  to  manage  with  what  is  left, 
which  means  short  time  and  other  difficulties.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  1911-12 
the  shipments  to  Germany  increased  by  nearly  one  million  bales. 

America's  present  demand. 

The  figures  covering  the  last  three  years  are  very  striking.  In  1913-14  America 
used  5i  million  bales  and  last  year  her  consumption  jumped  to  over  six  million  and 
the  outlook  is  that  this  year  it  will  exceed  seven  million  bales.  The  average  crop  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  14,000,000  bales,  and  unless  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  American  crop,  America  itself  will  require  one-half  of  it  One  authority  states 
that  "  if  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  natural  increase 
in  the  demand,  we  must  have  an  increased  production  every  year  of  at  least  500,000 
bales,  and  probably  an  increase  of  750,000  would  be  nearer  the  mark." 

THE   EXPORT  TRADE. 

It  is  possible  that  Lancashire  will  permanently  lose  a  very  large  portion  of  its 
export  trade,  unless  new  supplies  of  the  raw  product  can  be  built  up  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  "  The  Lancashire  cotton  industry  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  export  trade, 
probably  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  machinery  employed.  It  has  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  whole  world,  and  in  the  past  this  has  been  mainly  done  by  pro- 
ducing articles  of  finer  and  superior  quality.  For  this  Lancashire  must  have  ample 
supplies  of  the  longer,  finer  and  better  qualities  of  cotton." 

EMPIRE  COTTON  GROWING. 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  has  fully  proved  that  all  the  cotton 
required  by  Lancashire  can  be  grown  within  the  Empire.  It  is  now  merely  a  question 
of  time  Immediate  ro^ief  can  be  more  quickly  obtained  from  India  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  Empire,  but  unfortunately  hardly  any  of  the  cotton  grown  in  India 
is  of  the  least  use  to  Lancashire.  This  point  has  been  pressed  upon  the  Government 
of  India  for  many  years,  but  no  better  cotton  is  coming  to  us  than  before.  Egypt 
produces  the  very  cotton  this  district  requires,  but  the  quantity  is  insufficient  and  the 
limit  of  Egyptian  production  has  practically  been  reached.  Uganda  cotton  is  of  good 
quality  and  in  1914  the  crop  reached  42,000  bales,  but  owing  to  the  war  the  industry 
in  that  region  has  received  a  severe  setback. 

"  The  Cotton-growing  Association's  efforts  in  Nigeria  are  at  last  bearing  fruit, 
and  over  20,000  bales  are  expected  this  year.  If  cotton-growing  really  does  take  hold 
in  Nigeria,  this  country  alone  should  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner.  ! 
(Mr.  J.  T.  LUhgow.)  j 

Glasgow,  July  6,  1916. 

GLASGOW    TIMBER  MARKET. 

The  quarter  now  ended  marks  a  distinct  change  in  the  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  war  began.  The  eagerness  of  buyers  to  purchase  goods  arriving — ■ 
which  has  been  a  marked  feature  for  some  time  past — has  now  practically  ceased. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  freight  market  is  the  cause  of  this  change.  Lower  freights 
have  been  accepted  recently  by  shipowners,  and  buyers  are  no  longer  purchasing  freely, 
as  they  feel  that  the  risk  of  further  freight  reductions  compels  them  to  purchase  only 
from  hand-to-mouth.  Business  is  consequently  very  difficult,  and,  until  the  freight 
position  becomes  clearer,  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The  consumption  of  all  classes  of 
wood  goods  is  practically  confined -to  direct  or  indirect  Government  requirements,  as 
the  high  costs  do  not  permit  of  ordinary  work  being  carried  on. 

PROHIBITION  OF  HARDWOODS. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  hardwoods,  the  goods  which  have  been  shipped  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  Proclamation,  and  now  arriving,  are  meeting  with  a  slow  sale. 
Consumers  were  well  stocked,  and  have  now  to  contend  with  a  shortage  of  employees 
through  enlistment. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Shipbuilders  continue  well  employed  with  Government  work,  the  result  being  that 
for  the  half  year  just  ended,  the  total  launches  for  the  Clyde  amounts  to  16  vessels, 
measuring  58,063  tons,  as  against  129  vessels  of  267,677  tons  for  the  same  period  in 
1914.  The  yards,  however,  are  all  busy,  and  a  good  number  of  inquiries  are  reported 
for  mercantile  vessels.  Wagon  builders  have  been  very  busy  on  repair  work,  but  no 
new  orders  of  any  account  have  been  placed  for  rolling  stock.  Any  parcels  of  wagon 
oak  planks  arriving,  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

Quebec  Waney  boardwood. — Stocks  have  increased,  but  the  inquiry  ie  very 
limited,  being  next  to  "  nil." 

Quebec  red  pine.— The  stock  of  timber  is  "nil."  The  small  stock  of  deals  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  demand. 

Quebec  oak. — The  stock  is  very  much  reduced.  High  prices  can  be  obtained  for 
first  class  parcels. 

Quebec  elm. — The  stocks  are  light  and  values  rule  high.  Good  parcels  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

Ash. — The  stock  is  not  heavy,  but  quite  ahiple  for  the  demand.  Quotations 
are:  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  c.  ft.  for  first  class  parcels  of  logs,  and  from  4s.  to  6s.  for 
planks  and  boards  according  to  quality  and  specification. 

Birch. — The  stock  returned  is  light,  but  considerable  quantities  have  arrived 
which  do  not  appear  in  this  return.  The  demand  for  consignment  parcels  is  weak 
as  buyers  have  mostly  contracted  for  their  needs  and  are  not  inclined  to  buy  at 
present  prices.    Quotations  are: — logs  4s.  6.  to  5s.  6d.    Planks  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  c.  ft. 
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Quebec  yellow  pine  deals,  etc. — The  stocks  are  much  heavier,  and  mostly  in 
brokers'  hands.  The  demand  is  very  restricted,  and  shippers  prices  are  not  easily 
obtained.  Quotations  are : — Firsts :  Boards,  6s.  to  7s. ;  regulars,  6s.  to  6s.  3d. ;  under- 
sized, 4s.  9d.  to  5s. ;  seconds,  boards  and  regulars,  5s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  undersized,  4s.  to  4s.  3d. ; 
thirds,  boards  and  regulars,  4s.  to  4s.  6d. ;  undersized,  3s.  8d.  to  3s.  lOJd. ;  fourths, 
boards  and  regulars,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.;  undersized,  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  7d.  Good  sidings,  5s. 
6d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  all  per  c.  ft.  according  to  specification. 

Quebec  spruce  deals. — The  stock  is  much  increased,  but  the  demand  has  fallen 
off.  Quotations  are: — 9-inch  and  up,  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  2d.;  8-inch  and  under,  3s.  5d.  to 
3s.  9d.  per  c.  ft. 

Lower  port  pine  and  spruce  deals. — This  stock  is  also  heavier,  and  quotations 
are: — 9-inch  and  up,  3s.  8d.  to  4s.;  6  to  8-inch,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  7d.  per  c.  ft. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  July  5,  1916. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  CIDER. 

Inquiries  for  Canadian  cider  have  recently  been  received  at  this  office.  The 
annual  imports  of  cider  and  perry  are  valued  at  about  $40,000,  but  the  quantity  varies 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit  season  each  year.  The  quantity  imported 
from  Canada  is  not  stated  in  official  statistics,  but  from  1910  to  1913  considerable 
quantities  entered  Birmingham  and  district.  An  expert  of  40  years'  experience  states 
that  the  quality  has  not  been  so  good  recently.  The  supplies  received  from  1908  to 
1911  were  highly  satisfactory;  in  fact,  they  were  reputed  to  be  finer  than  the  product 
of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  Canada  should  make  a  special  study  of  the 
subject  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  British  market  after  the  war. 

HAY  AND  STRAW  CROP. 

By  an  order  just  made  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  the  Army 
Council  announce  that  all  hay  or  oat  or  wheat  straw  of  the  1916  crop  in  England, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  now  standing  in  bulk,  or  as  and  when  harvested,  is  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Army  Council,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  duly  authorised 
officers  of  the  War  Department. 

CONDITION  OF  BRITISH  CROPS. 

The  London  Economist  in  its  report  on  the  above  subject  states : — 
"  The  wheat  crop  has  improved  greatly  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  is  now 
generally  healthy.  Warm  weather  is  needed,  however,  as  during  the  last  fortnight  the 
rain  and  low  temperature  have  somewhat  retarded  its  growth.  Barley  and  oats  have 
germinated  satisfactorily  and  are  looking  well;  in  the  North  the  oats  are  particularly 
good.  According  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  area  under  barley  is  slightly  less 
than  in  1915,  but  that  under  oats  is  about  the  same.  Beans  are  generally  a  strong 
and  healthy  crop;  peas  are  much  more  variable,  but,  on  the  whole,  are  satisfactory.. 
Potato  planting  has  been  greatly  delayed,  and  to  the  North  is  still  far  from  comple- 
tion.   Very  little  of  the  main  crop  is  as  yet  showing  above  ground,  but  what  there 
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is  is  looking  well.  Very  little  damage  from  frosts  is  reported.  The  area  planted  is 
about  5  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year.  Mangold  sowing  is  not  yet  completed. 
Heavy  land  has  been  difficult  to  work,  but  on  the  lighter  soils  the  crop  has  gone  into 
a  satisfactory  seed  bed.  Where  showing,  there  appears  to  be  a  good  plant.  Very 
little  sowing  of  turnips  has.  yet  been  done,  but  most  of  the  land  has  now  been  got 
ready  for  this  crop.  Hops  have  done  well  of  late,  but  warm  weather  is  needed. 
Insect  pests  as  yet  are  not  serious.  The  area  under  hops  is  about  8  to  10  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  The  hay  crop  promises  to  be  an  abundant  one.  Seed  hay  is  expected 
to  give  a  yield  5  to  10  per  cent  above  the  10-year  average,  and  a  meadow  hay  should 
be  5  per  cent  above  the  mean.  The  heavy  rains  have  laid  a  good  deal  of  the  crop, 
which  greatly  increases  the  labour  of  cutting.  Prospects  for  small  fruit  are  moder- 
ately good.  Orchard  fruit  is  less  satisfactory,  insect  pests  having  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  The  deficiency  of  labour  is  becoming  very  acute,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  the  fields  clean.    The  position  is  likely  to  be  still  more  serious  as  time  goes  on. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  June  12,  1916. 

OPENINGS   FOR  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Business  is  brisk,  the  only  drawback  being  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing 
freight  space.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  purchases  paper  of  a  certain  special 
character  from  Canada,  and  cannot  get  delivery  promptly.  The  freight  rates  have 
gone  up,  but  even  this  does  not  obstruct  trade,  although  there  are  loud  grumblings 
at  the  enhanced  charges. 

New  Zealanders  have  decided  to  deal  within  the  Empire  and  the  Canadian  firms 
alive  enough  to  make  their  arrangements  now,  will  control  a  substantial  business 
after  the  war.  The  way  to  do  is  to  send  out  representatives  from  Canada,  to  report 
at  once  at  this  office,  and  be  placed  in  immediate  touch  with  the  commercial  situa- 
tion. 

The  giving  of  sole  agencies  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  is 
bad  business,  and  only  leads  to  dilemmas.  Firms  will  find  that  the  same  person 
represents  many  others  in  the  same  line.  They  must  necessarily  neglect  the  one 
and  work  for  the  other,  and  those  not  worked  for  are  tied  up. 

There  is  a  disposition  here  to  do  business  with  Canada,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
arrange  it. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  New  Zealand  has  profited  by  the  war,  Mr.  Harold 
Beauchamp,  Chairman  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  to-day  quoted  the 
following  export  and  import  figures  of  the  Dominion  in  the  course  of  his  remarks' 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  bank: — 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  FIGURES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Excess  of 

Year  ended  March  31 —  Imports.         Exports.  Exports. 

1916   £21,308,431      £33,468,391  £12,159,960 

1915   19,805,057        27,465,803  7,660,746 

1914   21,835,154        23,438,428  1,603,274 

1913   21,309,688        22,643.265  1.333.577 
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Specie  is  excluded  from  these  figures.  Comparing  1916  with  1913  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  exports  have  increased  by  £10,825,126,  or  very  nearly  48  per  cent; 
and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  risen  from  £1,333,577  in  1913  to  £12,159,960, 
thus  furnishing  enormous  credits.  This  improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  country  is 
also  reflected  in  the  banking  deposits  of  the  same  period : — 

BANKING  DEPOSITS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Free  Fixed  Total 


Year  ended  March  31 —  Deposits.  Deposits.  Deposits. 

1916   £19,091,949  £12,182,104  £31,274,053 

1915   15,958,732  10,870,507  26,829,239 

1914   13,475,771  10,554,479  24,030,250 

1913..    ..    .   ..    ..        13,460,530  10,426,726  23,887,256 


It  will  be  seen  that,  as  compared  with  the  year  1913,  the  free  deposits  have 
increased  by  £5,631,419,  and  the  fixed  deposits  by  £1,755,378,  or,  together,  by  £7,386,797. 

ADVANCES  AND  DISCOUNTS. 

Advances  and  discounts  also  reflect  financial  ease,  as  they  have  remained  prac- 
tically stationary.    They  are  as  follows: — 


Year  ended  March  31 —  Discounts.  Advances.  Total. 

1916                                               ..    ..  £1,487,655  £22,246,237  £23,733,892 

1915   1,634,418  22,106,144  23,740,562 

1914  -.  .    ..    2,017,107  21,649,643  23,666,750 

1913   1,967,351  21,025,10£  22,992,456 


POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK  FIGURES. 

It  is  not  only  the  customers  of  the  banks  of  issue  that  are  accumulating  large 
credits.  Those  who  find  it  convenient  to  place  their  small  savings  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  are  also  increasing  their  holdings.  For  the  past  three  years,  the 
deposits  in,  and  withdrawals  from,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  were: — 


Excess  of 

Year.  Deposits.    Withdrawals.  Deposits. 

1915   £13,706,057      £11,294,974  £2,411,083 

1914   11,904,321        10,603,017  1,301,304 

1913    11,286,702        11,041,454  245,248 


Trading  figures  would  have  been  substantially  greater  than  those  mentioned 
but  for  the  fact  that  shipping  accommodation  has  been  much  restricted.  For 
instance,  wool,  hemp,  butter  and  meat  have  been  accumulating  because  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  tonnage,  and  yet  the  conditions  prevailing  in  New  Zealand  are  very  much 
more  favourable  than  they  are  in  most  other  places. 

RESTRICTING  IMPORTS   CAUSES  DIFFICULTIES. 

While  imports  have  to  some  extent  been  restricted  in  the  hardware  line,  the 
main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  copper  and  brass.  The  Munitions  Department 
requires  a  guarantee  that  anything  imported  in  these  lines  is  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  war.  This  guarantee  cannot  be  given  by  those  who  import  for 
general  use. 

One  importer  said  that  the  standard  of  nitro-glycerine  had  been  cut  down  by 
15  per  cent  since  the  war.  The  usual  standard  was  65  and  it  was  now  50  per  cent. 
The  deficiencies  had,  however,  been  made  up  somewhat  by  other  ingredients,  thereby 
reducing  the  explosive  power  by  only  about  8  per  cent.  Gelatine  which  contains  90 
per  cent  of  nitro-glycerine,  has  been  practically  stopped  so  far  as  imports  from  Great 
Britain  are  concerned. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  explosives  for  mining  purposes,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  large  gold  mining  companies.  Canadian  firms  have 
been  communicated  with  in  this  regard. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND,  1915-16. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  191G,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  imports  from 
Canada  into  New  Zealand  for  the  same  period: — 

Imports 

Total  Imports.        from  Canada. 


Soft  Goods — 

1915-16. 

1915-16. 

  £  970,986 

£8,355 

  343,400 

6,463 

  188,196 

— 

,   247,42-9 

66 

  128,292 

— 

  240,431 

470 

  94,594 

— 

— 

  1,817,177 

1,518 

Hardware — • 

  3,685 



  292,624 

2,530 

Iron — 

  179,013 

22,207 

  311,897 

■  — 

3,426 

  46,745 

:  

  299,510 

98,544 

— 

Machinery — 

  72,720 

697 

  114,467 

28,645 

.   .  .   ....  396,614 

1,184 

  90,510 

986 

  16,665 

"i  — i  ' 

  47,804 

— 

16,430 

  230,131 



— 

  105,185 

1,415 

Foodstuffs — 

  170,760 

381 

  77,241 

39,991 

  200,102 

— 

fresh..  .;   

  151,400 

10,309 

  72,805 

30,924 

Grain,  unprepared  

  96,117 

22,518 

  8,944 

7 

  17,835 

18 

  15,103 

— 

  11,531 

— 

  76,222 

— 

Salt  

  77,580 

35 

  1,040,447 

 r 

Beverages — 

  51,701 

47 

  290,697 

681 

  104,998 

— 

  83,024 



  104,342 



Tea .-  

  451,943 



Miscellaneous — 

  90,216 

34 

  247,958 

356 

  33,781 

—  • 

Carbide  of  calcium  

  42,024 

5,849 

Coal  

  317,626 

Cordage  and  twine..  

  81,679 

  252,766 

  107,095 

3 

  191,066 

875 

Furniture  

  36,403 

5,432 

  7,270 

65 

  50,837 

455 

22,891 

Leather  manufactures  

  63,345 

126 

  660,181 

147,338 
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imports  into  new  Zealand,  1915-16. — Continued. 


Total  Imports. 

Miscellaneous. — Coin.  1915-16. 

Oils   £  780,783 

Paints,  colours,  varnishes   167,576 

Paper,  printing   238,242 

other   110,120 

Pianos   84,043 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   231,656 

Stationery   123,861 

Tobacco   312,664 

Cigarettes   207,527 

Cigars  and  snuff   22,641 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn   227,781 

Specie   1,609,006 

Total   £22,917,437 


Imports 
from  Canada. 

1915-16. 
■  132 
69 

137,038 
13,391 
228 
9,726 
2,176 

2 
44 
1,150 


£714,891 


VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  during  four  months  ended  April  30,  1916,  together  with  the  figures 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  1915: — 


Jan.-Feb., 

Jan.-Feb. 

March -April, 

March-April 

Soft  Goods — 

1916. 

1915. 

Apparel 

t AAK  1 Q4 

£386,620 

Boots  and  shoes  .  . 

98  072 

118,419 

67  647 

53  024 

Drapery  n  o  e 

86  905 

69,892 

40  338 

34  090 

1  ftQ  fi^ft 

67  537 

TVTi  1 1  inArv 

34  212 

29  722 

Canvas 

28  310 

34  583 

418  891 

O  \J  \J  f  1  O  1 

Linen  piece-goods 

15  098 

13,175 

Kill**  -nipri£>-P*rmrl<2 

fit)  98fi 

54  295 

941  IRK 

1  9K  3^7 

sn.en  uwai  t: — 

359 

3  233 

Hardware 

105  326 

83,042 

Iron — 

  66,828 

43,791 

  120,830 

59,308 

  38,460 

24,577 

  8,556 

9,930 

  15,405 

13,678 

  87,916 

72,680 

  11,719 

12,997 

Machinery — 

  17,045 

11,633 

  32,405 

25,109 

  156,132 

98,934 

Engines,  gas,  etc  

  19,024 

37,551 

  4,591 

20,680 

  14,497 

10,277 

  21,359 

18,602 

  36,137 

72,833 

  50,195 

28,467 

  29,753 

33,827 

Foodstuffs — 

  48,167 

42,478 

  28,324 

36,455 

  52,764 

64,712 

  33,423 

32,459 

  15,773 

51,078 

  45,489 

193,745 

  3,723 

3,217 

  3,592 

4,941 

  1,222 

1,677 

  3,888 

3,512 

20,609 

  27,823 

20,989 

177.117 
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values  of  imports  into  new  Zealand — Continued. 

Jan. -Feb.,  Jan.-Feb. 
March-April.  March-April. 


Beverages — 

1  Q1  fi 
1  V  ±  D. 

1  Q1  ^ 
1310. 

  £  14,572 

£  15,473 

Spirits — 

  108,907 

77,350 

  33,641 

36,256 

  23,496 

22,956 

  41,437 

20,502 

  123,914 

127,235 

Miscellaneous — 

- 

  52,790 

16,498 

  66,231 

66,619 

  7,907 

11,599 

  12,894 

7,688 

  62,788 

120,295 

  29,857 

23,253 

  158,197 

181,087 

  46,884 

27,719 

  58,511 

45,727 

  12,428 

11,067 

Greases  

  2,720 

2,165 

  16,412 

14,305 

  48,200 

37,290 

  26,204 

20,463 

88,653 

  9,688 

9,234 

  231,803 

193,283 

Oils — 

Benzine,  etc  

  136,153 

96,750 

41,202 

42,910 

8,998 

13,730 

  5,498 

4,488 

18,755 

  61,219 

50,362 

Paper — 

76,647 

29,413 

21,480 

  63,579 

63,227 

  39,743 

32,426 

  103,044 

108,182 

  77,795 

63,297 

  6,717 

6,004 

  47,328 

97,879 

280,308 

  £7,803,897 

£6,475,161 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  four  months,  1916  and  1915: — 


COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS   IN   1915   AND  1916. 


1916. 

1915. 

increase. 

£1,287,500 

29% 

  836,537 

681,154 

23% 

  439,652 

652,990 

*33% 

  345,967 

299,772 

15% 

1,611,629 

5% 

  2,131,110 

1,661,808 

28% 

  696,450 

280,308 

Total  

  £7,803,897 

£6,475,161 

20% 

*  Decrease. 


The  above  table  gives  the  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April,  1916,  together  with  a 
comparison  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April,  1915.    The  table 
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demonstrates  that  the  increase  in  the  total  apart  from  specie  in  the  months  first  l  timed 
amounts  to  14f  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  exports  largely  exceed  the 
imports.  From  this  table  can  be  gained  information  as  to  the  class  of  goods  imported 
into  New  Zealand. 

ENEMY   FIRMS   IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  firms  have  been  declared  by  Order  in  Council,  duly  gazetted,  as 
enemy  firms  with  whom  it  has  been  prohibited  to  do  business  :-— 

Markwald,  Son,  &  Ross,  Wellington. 

G.  Hardt  &  Company,  Wellington. 

Eugene  Schroeder,  Wellington. 

Rhodius  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Christchureh. 

The  Continental  C.  and  G.  Rubber  Company,  Auckland. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

There  have  been  many  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  war  commenced. 
The  following  are  examples  of  increases  in  retail  prices  ruling  in  twenty-five  towns  in 
the  Dominion  on  April  15,  1916,  as  compared  with  the^  prices  ruling  on  July  31,  1914, 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war : — 

"  The  increase  in  groceries  was  highest  at  Ashburton,  where  it  is  given  as  23"94 
per  cent.  The  other  highest  percentages  were  22*35  at  Whangerei;  20*14  in  Welling- 
ton; and  20*12  at  Palmerston  North.  The  percentage  for  Auckland  was  15*98;  in 
Dunedin  it  was  13*81;  but  in  Christchureh  it  was  only  9*46.  The  lowest  percentage 
was  8*62,  at  Oamaru. 

"  The  increase  in  the  prices  of  dairy  produce  was  highest  at  Oamaru,  where  it  was 
37*08  per  cent,  whilst  at  Palmerston  North  it  was  36*71  per  cent.  Invercargill  with 
29-85  per  cent,  and  Auckland  with  27-78  per  cent,  furnish  the  next  highest  percentages. 
Napier,  with  10*39  per  cent,  showed  the  smallest  increase. 

"  Palmerston  North  also  headed  the  percentage  of  increase  in  meat,  it  being  no 
less  than  40*81  in  that  town,  Gisborne  being  a  close  second  with  40*57  per  cent. 
Invercargill,  with  29*79  per  cent,  and  Dannevirke  with  29*70  per  cent,  were  the  next 
highest  increases.  The  smallest  increase  was  5*66  per  cent  at  Greymouth,  whilst 
Nelson  is  credited  with  a  decrease  of  0*70  per  cent." 

The  amount  required  to  purchase  food  in  1914  and  1915  and  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1916  is  given  below: — 

AMOUNT  REQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE  FOOD. 


March 

1914. 

1915. 

Quarter 

1916 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

....  21 

8 

22 

1 

22 

  23 

61 

24 

101 

25 

....  20 

5 

21 

9 

22 

....  20 

81 

21 

91 

22 

H 

Average  of  four  cities  

....  21 

7 

22 

7§. 

23 

0i 

These  prices  are  based  on  what  twenty  shillings  (20/-)  would  have  purchased  in 
1909  to  1913,  and  show  what  is  being  paid  now  to  purchase  the  same  commodities. 
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DEMAND  IN  CUBA  FOR  CEMENT. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  'Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  cement  trade  in 
Cuba,  together  with  other  notes  of  interest: — 

The  demand  for  cement  in  Cuba  is  very  great  and  is  increasing  yearly.  While 
considerable  cement  is  being  manufactured  in  the  Island,  Cuba  imported  1,493,057 
barrels  of  cement  in  the  year  1914.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  supplied 
1,416,448  barrels;  Belgium,  13,768  barrels;  France,  56,721  barrels;  Great  Britain, 
4,883  barrels  and  Germany  1,020  barrels.  Cuba  imports  cement  put  up  in  barrels 
of  ISO  kilos  or  about  400  pounds. 

The  duty  on  cement  entering  'Cuba  is  55  cents  per  barrel  to  importations  from  the 
United  States,  and  65  cents  per  barrel  from  other  countries.  The  shipments  from 
the  United  States  are  principally  from  the  port  of  New  York  and  for  the  most  part 
are  previously  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  inland  by  rail.  There  is  an 
opening  for  Canadian  cement  which  could  be  shipped  by  steamer  from  the  ports  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John  or  Halifax  direct  to  Cuba,  and  as  the  distance  by  rail 
from  the  factories  to  the  Canadian  ports  would  in  most  cases  be  much  shorter  than 
from  the  United  States  factories  to  New  York,  the  saving  in  the  inland  freight  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  difference  in  duty,  and  put  Canadian  dealers  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  from  New  York. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  nearly  all  buildings  in  Havana  were  constructed  of  a  soft 
stone  secured  from  quarries  near  the  city,  but  now  nearly  all  construction  work  in 
the  city  of  Havana  is  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  to-day  Havana  has  a  large  number  of 
substantial  concrete  buildings. 

RECENT  FOOD  IMPORTS. 

The  following  list  of  foodstuff  imported  by  Havana  in  the  last  10  days  will  be  of 
interest : — 


Hay   3,011  barrels  from  United  States. 

Oats   2,170  sacks 

Potatoes   16,552  barrels 

Codfish   1,788  cases  "  and  Canada. 

Condensed  milk   8,534      "  " 

Butter   840 

Flour   8,000  sacks 

Onions   6,835 

Cheese   530  cases  " 

Tomatoes   197  crates. 


CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  sale  of  habit-forming 
drugs.  The  decree  provides  that  only  authorized  druggists  shall  import  the  follow- 
ing:— Opium,  morphine,  heroin,  diorin,  peroin,  cocaine,  estorain,  hydrate  of  chloral, 
chloroform,  and  sulphuric  ether.  The  Customs  officers  at  the  different  ports  of  the 
island  are  required  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  each  importation,  and  drug- 
gists who  sell  to  consumers  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  such  transactions  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

.The  total  number  of  immigrants  entering  Cuba  in  1915  was  32,795,  as  against 
25,911  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number  24,501  came  from  Spain,  2,453  from 
Haiti,  and  1,834  from  Jamaica. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Cuba  is  considering  plans  for  the  establishment 
in  the  island  of  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  bags.    In  1915  Cuba 
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imported  from  India  jute  sacks  for  sugar  to  the  value  of  $4,500,000.  Experiments  are 
being  made  with  a  new  fibre  produced  from  a  plant  called  Malba  Blanca,  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  jute  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  bags. 
The  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Cuba,  it  attains  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and  is 
very  abundant.  It  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  can  be  made  to  produce  two  cut- 
tings annually. 

An  order  has  been  placed  in  New  York  by  the  mayor  of  Havana  for  seven  auto- 
mobile fire  engines,  the  largest  of  which  will  be  able  to  pump  1,400  gallons  per  minute. 
These  will  cost  $70,000  and  are  to  be  delivered  in  Havana  within  four  months. 

On  June  the  12th  of  this  year  President  Menocal  signed  the  Employers  Liability 
Act.  This  Act  requires  all  employers  of  labour  in  Cuba  to  insure  against  accident  all 
their  employees. 


MARKET  FOR  POTATOES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

In  a  report  to  his  government,  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports, 
U.S.  Consul,  Charles  J.  Pisar,  Buenos  Aires,  says  that  during  the  last  four  years  there 
has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  the  importation  of  potatoes  into  Argentina,  although 
aside  from  those  coming  from  France,  the  sources  of  supply  have  been  irregular. 

The  annual  consumption  of  potatoes  in  Argentina  amounts  approximately  to 
55,000  tons,  or  a  little  over  150  tons  per  day.  The  annual  domestic  production  in 
normal  times  does  not  exceed  50,000  tons,  so  about  5,000  tons  must  come  from  abroad. 
Besides  this,  Argentina  imports  practically  all  the  potatoes  destined  for  seed  purposes, 
most  of  which  have  been  coming  from  France. 

During  the  seasons  of  1913-14  and  1914-15,  the  domestic  potato  crop  was  poor, 
especially  during  the  latter  season,  and  consequently  large  consignments  for  consump- 
tion purposes  had  to  be  sought  abroad.  All  the  potatoes  imported  into  Argentina, 
whether  destined  for  seed  or  for  consumption  purposes,  are  brought  into  the  country 
under  the  custom  classification  of  Potatoes  for  seeds,  on  which  there  is  no  duty. 

With  the  large  demand  for  potatoes  in  1915,  important  shipments  came  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Spain,  although  both  these  countries  had  never  before  figured 
prominently  as  exporters  of  potatoes  to  Argentina. 

COUNTRIES  SUPPLYING  POTATOES  TO  ARGENTINA. 

The  total  imports  (in  pounds),  during  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  and 
the  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: — 


Country. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Austria-Hungary  .....  . 

1,624,453 
.    .  .  16,225 

944,713 

69,503 

80,027 
147,790 

.    .  .  686,739 

207,052 

544,101 

30,092,517 

192,904 
12,969,358 

13,831,773 

15,729,329 

36,259,929 

Italy  

.    .  .  378,430 

5,877,355 
123,926 

402,704 
554,559 

7,274 

1,439,753 

British  possessions  

377,784 
552,378 

Great  Britain  

.    .  .  17,988 

201,546 

248,020 

4,962,544 
S38,607 
2,369 

23,418,667 
69,445 

.   .  .  19,842 

18,859,442 

25,284,586 

91,955,800 

The  potato  for  seed  purposes  most  in  demand  here  is  the  Early  Rose.  It  is  popu- 
lar, and  it  seems  that  the  Argentine  grower  will  have  nothing  else.    Seed  potatoes 
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should  weigh  about  2£  ounces  each.  The  annual  requirements  for  seed  potatoes  are 
about  6,000  to  7,000  tons.  They  must  be  ready  for  shipment  so  as  to  arrive  in  this 
country  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October. 

Potatoes  for  consumption  should  weigh  not  less  than  3  ounces  each,  and  not  over 
5  ounces,  or  approximately  10  potatoes  to  the  kilo  (2-2  pounds).  The  white  potato  is 
more  in  demand  for  consumption  purposes  than  the  Early  Rose. 

PACKING  AND   PREPARING   FOR  SHIPMENT. 

All  potatoes  intended  for  shipment  to  Argentina  must  be  packed  in  light,  airy 
crates  of  30  and  50  kilos  (66  and  110  pounds,  respectively),  capacity,  and  in  barrels 
of  76  kilos  (167  pounds). 

The  smaller  sized  crate  containing  30  kilos  are  the  most  popular,  and  are  quite 
often  built  with  a  center  partition.  These  crates  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  per- 
mit of  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  slats,  although  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a  strong  container  for  the  potatoes.  To  give  the  crates  more  resistance,  they 
should  be  bound  on  the  outside  edges  and  also  in  the  center  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
chestnut  bark  or  iron  bands. 

All  pjices  should  be  quoted  per  crate,  and  not  per  pound  or  bushel.  The  weights 
should  be  given  in  the  metric  system. 

SANITARY  CERTIFICATES   FOR  IMPORTED  POTATOES. 

An  executive  decree  of  Argentina,  dated  May  20,  1913,  provides  that  every  ship- 
ment of  foreign  potatoes  shall  be  accompanied  by  certificates,  one  of  sanitary  origin 
(sanidad-origen),  attesting  the  healthful  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  the  potatoes 
were  grown,  and  the  other  a  certificate  of  the  soundness  or  wholesome  condition  of 
the  potatoes  under  consideration.  These  certificates  must  be  issued  by  Government 
experts  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  viseed  by  an  Argentine  consul. 

THE  DOMESTIC  CROP  FOR  1&15-16. 

The  domestic  potato  crop  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  present  season 
(1915-16),  is  reported  to  be  abundant  and  in  an  excellent  state.  Growers  have  been 
favoured  with  excellent  climatic  conditions  during  the  present  season,  and  with  just 
enough  rain  during  the  last  few  months  to  render  the  potatoes  in  a  not  too  watery 
state,  so  that  they  may  keep  well  for  some  time.  Local  marketmen  and  those  closely 
connected  with  the  potato  trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  demand  for  foreign 
potatoes  will  be  nowhere  near  to  that  of  1915.  However,  there  always  remains  the 
annual  demand  for  seed  potatoes  which  American  shippers  should  not  overlook,  and 
the  demand  for  potatoes  for  consumption  purposes  at  times  when  the  crop  falls 
below  its  normal  production. 


SAMPLE  SHOW-ROOMS  FOR  BRITISH-MADE  GOODS  IN  ITALY. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  has  established  at  Genoa  show-rooms 
for  exhibiting  goods  made  in  the  British  Empire.  The  new  headquarters  of  the 
Chamber  are  at:  7  Via  Carlo  Felice,  Genoa,  Italy. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  samples.  The  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  have  received  information 
to  the  fact  that  Canadian  samples  of  manufactured  goods  would  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  from  Great  Britain.  The  sample  rooms  are  situated  in  a  very 
central  position  in  a  main  street  and  near  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Bourse,  and  the  principal  banks.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  are  adopted  for  the  sample 
exhibition. 
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The  offices  of  the  Chamber  are  in  the  same  premises  and  all  callers  will  pass 
through  the  show-rooms,  which  it  is  intended  to  keep  open  daily  during  working  days 
from  10-12  a.m.  and  2-5  p.m. 

As  the  available  space  is  limited,  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  are  advised 
to  apply  forthwith  for  what  they  require,  even  if  not  in  a  position  to  send  their 
exhibits  at  once.  It  is  pointed  out  that  exhibits  should  be  selected  with  a  special 
view  to  business  after  the  war. 

Applications  for  space  will  be  dealt  with  as  received,  but  the  Council  cannot 
guarantee  allotment  for  any  applications  or  accept  any  responsibility  beyond  what  is 
laid  down  in  the  accompanying  rules. 

TERMS  FOR  SPACE,  ETC. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Italian  Government,  whereby 
exhibits  for  the  show-rooms  will  be  admitted  duty-free  for  two  years.  Exhibits,  etc., 
must  be  delivered  carriage,  etc.,  free,  but  the  Chamber  will,  if  desired,  take  delivery 
of  large  lots  of  samples  arriving  by  sea  or  rail  and  have  them  brought  up  to  the 
Chamber,  charging  exhibitors  the  actual  cost  only;  parcel-post  will  be  found  con- 
venient for  smaller  lots,  but  duty  will  have  to  be  paid  thereon. 

The  show-cases  available,  and  the  prices  for  space  are  as  follows: — ■ 

Wall  Cases. — Space,  28  inches  long  by  44  inches  deep  by  90  inches  high,  $15  per 
annum. 

Space,  56  inches  long  by  44  inches  deep  by  90  inches  high,  $25  per  annum. 
Space,  84  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide  by  9  inches  high,  $27.50  per  annum. 

Museum  Cases. — Space,  42  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide  by  48  inches  high,  $17.50 
per  annum. 

Space,  84  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide  by  48  inches  high,  $30  per  annum. 

Counter  Cases. — Space,  21  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide  by  9  inches  high,  $10 
per  annum. 

Space,  42  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide  by  9  inches  high,  $15  per  annum. 

Space,  84  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide  by  9  inche  shigh,  $27.50  per  annum. 

For  those  not  wishing  to  take  specific  space  and  also  for  small  exhibits,  prices 
for  accommodation  will  be  quoted  on  indication  of  particulars  of  the  articles  it  is 
proposed  to  send  and  for  which  room  will  be  provided  either  in  the  above  show-cases 
or  in  others  to  be  fitted  up  in  wall-spaces  available  in  the  show-rooms. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year  1916,  only  one-half  of  the  above  fees  will  be 
charged,  but  space  must  be  booked  up  for  1917  as  well.  Inquiries  from  non-members 
will  be  kept  in  abeyance  until  members'  inquiries  have  been  satisfied,  and  in  any  case 
the  charge  to  non-members  will  be  increased  by  25  per  cent  on  the  above  figures. 

The  show-cases  are  lined  with  stout  white  calico  over  which  exhibitors'  own 
materials  and  internal  fittings  may  be  placed  if  desired.  Exhibits  will  be  set  up  by 
the  Chamber  free  of  charge  if  no  special  fittings  are  required,  or  local  agents  may 
attend  thereto  if  preferred.  Signboards  are  available  for  museum  and  counter  cases 
and  approved  lettering  may  be  placed  inside  and  outside  the  wall  cases,  all  three 
types  of  show-cases  being  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Exhibitions  Branch  model. 

An  attendant  will  be  present  during  the  hours  that  the  show-rooms  are  open, 
and  will  distribute  catalogues  or  give  such  information  to  inquirers  as  may  be  sup- 
plied by  exhibitors  or  their  local  agents.  The  ordinary  staff  of  the  Chamber  will  also 
be  available  whenever  necessary. 

The  Chamber  will  advertise  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  elsewhere 
inviting  inspection  of  the  samples  exhibited. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  21,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   99/.  101/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   95/6  99/. 

London   102/.  106/. 

Glasgow   94/-  96/. 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  -  « 

London   158/.  160/. 

Glasgow    -  - 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   85/.  91/. 

London   -  -  n 

Glasgow   -  -  m 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   95/.  98/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   89/.  95/.  m 

London    94/.  98/.  r. 

Glasgow   -  96/.  n 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool....,     95/.  99/.  M 

London   94/.  98/.  ». 

Glasgow   
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  24,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine    

Horses    


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  it  ii      ii 

Pork  „  „   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen).   u 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 

Beef   ,1 

Hams     ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   it 

Margarine   n 


Milk,  fresh, in  cans  or  dmms 

it  cream  

ii  condensed  

it    preserved,  other  kinds . 


Poultry . 
Game . . . 


Gt.  Hnd. 
.  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour     H 

Barley     „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas     ,, 

Beans  ,  ...  .  ,, 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   ,, 


Fruits,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 

1916. 

78 

80 

212 

117,851 
80,137 
1,100 

133,924 
87,998 
8,473 

9,688 

10,487 

125,546 
774 
41,167 
343 

152,735 
1,052 
27,093 
1,137 

1,712 
41,232 

203 
32,155 

91,315 
42,865 
81,771 

41,949 

36,593 
40,332 

276 
34,581 
99 

166,380 
1,437 

317 
45,692 
671 
151,010 
137,309 
2,045 

1,242 
45,857 

2,116 
123,783 

2,332,800 
129,000 
44,400 
136,100 
9,010 
6,380 
267,600 

2,004,000 
199,400 

265,000 
266,400 
3,850 
1,200 
391,200 

26,592 
803 
4 

3,334 

75,026 
61 
16 
6,195 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  following  article  taken  from  the  journal  of  the  Russian  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  written  by  Alexander  Wladimirowitch  Behr,  Vice-President  of 
the  Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Moscow.  Although  written  with 
reference  to  the  United  States,  some  of  the  suggestions  are  applicable  to  Canada, 
and  will  therefore  be  worthy  of  note. 

An  international  crisis  has  focused  the  attention  of  American  business  men  upon 
foreign  trade  opportunities,  and,  more  than  that,  has  placed  the  United  States  in  a 
position  of  unusual  advantage — a  position  amounting  almost  to  one  of  domination  of 
the  world's  markets. 

Your  country,  by  reason  of  these  abnormal  conditions,  has  suddenly  gained 
economical  and  financial  advantages — over  a  period  of  comparatively  few  months — 
which  have  not  come  to  other  nations  even  after  years  of  continuous,  energetic  and 
intelligent  effort. 

Your  problem  now  is  how  to  hold  the  position  which  this  sudden  evolution  has 
granted  you,  and  how  to  extend  your  avenues  of  foreign  trade.  iSurely  that  can  be 
done  only  by  laying  the  foundations  most  carefully  in  advance,  for  it  must  be  realized 
that  after  this  war  is  over,  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  will  be  keener  than  the  world  has  ever  known.  And  it  will  be  a  race  in  which 
victory  comes  not  to  the  swift,  nor  to  him  who  cries  loudest  in  the  market-place,  but  to 
the  well-prepared. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  warn  nor  instruct  American  business  men  what  to  do  in 
anticipation  of  coming  events,  but  as  one  who  knows  both  sides  of  the  water,  I  can 
foresee  certain  necessary  adjustments  that  must  be  made  if  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  are  to  make  a  successful  invasion  of  foreign  markets,  and  get  there  to 
stay. 

So  far  as  future  trade  opportunities  are  concerned,  I  hold  that  there  is  no  more 
attractive  market  than  Russia  for  the  United  States.  You  talk  of  South  America,  but 
I  think  the  line  of  resistance  will  be  easier  as  regards  Russia  than  with  South 
America.  Your  trade  relations  with  South  America  must  necessarily  be  dependent, 
in  great  measure,  upon  political  conditions.  Trade  with  Russia  offers  a  straight, 
commercial  proposition. 

Russia  has  180,000,000  people,  scattered  over  one-seventh  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  she  possesses  a  store  of  natural  resources  as  can  be  found  no  where  else  in  the 
world.  These  await  development.  Russia  has  a  reserve  of  some  250,000,000,000  tons 
of  coal;  countless  millions  of  tons  of  iron  and  copper,  gold  and  silver,  platinum,  lead, 
manganese,  mercury,  nickel  and  other  metals.  Her  oil  fields  stand  second  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  only  partially  developed.  Her  forests,  covering  one-fourth  of 
the  empire's  vast  area,  offer  the  world's  reserve  of  timber. 

The  United  States  demands  these  commodities,  as  she  does  hides,  skins,  bristles, 
fur,  wool,  etc.,  and  Russia  produces  an  unlimited  supply  of  same.  So  that  Russia 
comes  into  the  reciprocal  trade  market  with  a  sure  balance  of  offerings  on  her  side. 

The  trade  situation  of  Russia  before  the  war  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

In  our  imports,  Germany  had  a  very  large  share.  In  the  year  1913,  for  instance, 
of  Russia's  total  purchases  of  simple  iron  and  steel  amounting  to  $10,630,579, 
Germany  supplied  $8,410,341,  while  from  America  came  only  the  value  of  $137,542. 
In  simple  machinery  of  iron  and  steel  amounting  to  $18,747,730,  Germany  supplied 
$14,626,050  and  America  $211,342. 

Other  imports  included: 

Pig  iron   manufactures,  total,    $1 ,721,2*74;  from   Germany,    $1,366,837;  from 
America,  $20,553. 
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Manufactures  of  copper  alloys,  total,  $5,306,686;  from  Germany,  $4,708,065; 
from  America,  $15,136. 

Tin  Plate  manufactures,  total,  $3,015,333;  from  Germany,  $2,653,491;  from 
America.  $15,631. 

Metal  working  machinery,  total,  $6,585,616;  from  Germany,  $5,488,934;  from 
America,  $244,405. 

Dynamos  and  electrical  motors,  total,  $5,008,348;  from  Germany,  $4,431,762; 
from  America,  $14,180. 

Parts  of  machinery  and  apparatus,  total,  $9,559,144;  from  Germany,  $6,966,330; 
from  America,  $601,254. 

Electrical  appliances,  total,  $3,506,284;  from  Germany,  $3,196,215;  from 
America,  $51,576. 

Musical  instruments,  total,  $3,395,279;  from  Germany,  $3,020,611;.  from 
America,  $10,390. 

Motor  cars  and  trucks,  total,  $8,951,095;  from  Germany,  $7,102,264;  from 
America,  $300,760. 

These  examples  have  been  selected  at  random  and  are  representative  of  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  throughout  the  entire  list  of  articles  imported  into  Russia. 
They  are  enumerated  not  only  to  show  the  evil  effects  of  political  capital  invest- 
ments in  our  country,  but  also  to  show  the  great  volume  of  imports  which  would  be 
unnecessary  if  our  own  resources  were  properly  developed.  With  American  capital 
and  genius  operating  our  mines  and  our  factories,  with  the  cheap  and  efficient  labour 
procurable  in  Russia,  this  immense  volume  of  trade  could  be  made  to  originate  and 
end  within  the  Empire  to  the  great  profit  of  the  investors.  With  our  protective 
tariff,  the  low  cost  of  labour,  and  your  efficient  manufacturing  methods,  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  competition  from  any  quarter. 

Aside  from  the  political  influences,  the  dominating  reason  for  the  great  excess  in 
our  imports  from  Germany  as  compared  with,  other  countries  has  been  also  the  low 
cost  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  existed  in 
that  country.  That,  however,  is  a  condition  which  henceforth  will  be  altered.  When 
the  tremendous  burden  of  taxation  which  must  fall  upon  the  German  people  as  a  result 
of  the  present  war,  the  whole  mode  of  living  in  that  country  must  be  changed. 
Taxes  imposed  must  be  paid,  and  in  order  to  pay  them,  workmen  must  receive  far 
higher  wages  than  have  prevailed  in  the  past. 

There  is  one  more  remarkable  factor  however,  which  must  be  set  down  among 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  year  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  future  of  Russia  as 
a  trade  partner  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  prohibition  put  upon  the 
sale  of  liquor,  which  has  established  an  industrial  efficiency  and  a  purchasing  power 
within  the  nation  itself  not  realizable  to  those  who  have  not  been  close  to  the  problem. 
The  moral  and  physical  strength  of  the  people  has  been  increased  one  hundred  fold. 

All  of  this  means  that  there  is  more  money  in  Russia  than  ever  before.  Not  only 
has  there  been  a  great  mobilization  of  industries  and  a  large  industrial  distribution 
of  government  money,  but  the  people  themselves  have  more  money  than  they  ever 
had.    The  merchants  will  now  secure  what  vodka  formerly  took. 

The  poor  Russian  now  can  buy  two  shirts  a  year  where  before  he  bought  one 
shirt  in  two  years.  Think  what  that  means  with  180  millions  of  people.  It  was  for- 
merly calculated  that  if  every  man  in  Russia  used  only  one  handkerchief  in  a  year 
the  country  would  have  to  double  the  output  of  her  cotton  mills.  Eormerly  they  con- 
sidered themselves  too  poor  to  buy  such  a  luxury  as  a  handkerchief,  and  vodka  offset 
every  educational  effort  to  the  contrary. 

All  that  has  changed,  and  there  is  a  new  era  ahead — one  of  unconceived  pros- 
perity and  industry.    Does  this  mean  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

If  there  had  been  no  war,  United  States,  in  attempting  to  extend  her  trade  with 
Russia,  might  have  had  to  revise  her  business  methods  considerably  and  make  some 
vital  readjustments  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  her  business  men,  but 
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the  advantages  to-day  are  all  with  America.  True,  there  is  one  important  adjustment 
to  be  made — one  that  would  be  necessary  anyway,  for  the  extension  of  American  trade 
anywhere  abroad,  and  that  is  in  the  United  States  banking  facilities.  We  see  signs 
indicating  that  that  change  is  being  provided  for,  and  with  the  energy  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  American  people  do  things,  once  they  take  hold,  it  is  certain  that  the 
necessary  adjustments  will  be  handled  with  expedition  and  foresight. 

Germany's  great  increase  in  foreign  trade — up  to  the  time  of  this  war — was  due, 
more  than  to  any  other  factor,  to: — 

1.  The  co-operation  between  her  business  men  and  her  Government. 

2,  The  foresight  and  liberal  methods  of  her  banker** 

Her  banking  facilities  were  shaped  to  suit  conditions  abroad,  and  her  bankers 
came  into  direct  and  close  contact  with  the  people  whose  trade  was  sought.  Credit 
conditions  were  studied  at  close  quarters,  and  business  was  done  through  the  banks. 

That  is  what  American  business  men  must  prepare  for.  There  are  three  factors 
in  the  game:  the  banker,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant — and  each  must  keep 
to  his  own  line.  The  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  do  not  have  to  extend  credit 
direct  to  their  foreign  consumers.  That  must  be  done  through  the  banks,  and  if 
American  financial  institutions  establish  foreign  branches,  and  adopt  a  live  liberal 
policy  abroad,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  the  problem,  and  that  is  untold  success  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  one  asset  in  the  American  way 
of  doing  business  calculated  to  offset  all  European  competition ;  and  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can habit  of  creating  the  supply  ahead  of  the  demand,  which  means  creating  the 
demand  itself.  The  European  habit  is  to  wait  for  the  demand,  and  then  reap  the 
supply. 


FRENCH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  prohibition  put  upon  lobsters  into  France,  the  Department 
has  been  officially  advised  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster  in  a  cablegram 
from  Paris  under  date  of  July  20,  that  the  embargo  on  Canadian  lobsters  has  been 
removed  by  the  French  Government. 


GERMAN  CONTROL  OF  PALM  OIL  ENDED. 

In  reference  to  the  organization  of  Imperial  trade,  the  following  cutting  from  the 
Morning  Post  will  be  of  interest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain  how  it  was 
that  the  wealth  of  our  West  African  possessions  had  become  almost  monopolized  by 
Germany  recently  reported  in  favour  of  an  export  duty  of  £2  a  ton  on  palm  kernels 
sent  to  countries  outside  the  British  Empire,  and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  issued 
instructions  to  the  Governors  of  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria  to  prepare 
and  submit  draft  legislation  on  these  lines.  This  important  step  in  Imperial  trade 
organization  will  probably  take  about  three  months  to  bring  into  force.  Meanwhile, 
in  order  to  capture  trade  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  British  firms  in  this 
industry  are  developing  their  productive  capacity.  A  leading  authority  in  the  trade 
informed  a  Morning  Post  representative  yesterday  that  crushing  factories  in  this 
country  were  being  expanded.  A  large  new  mill  was  being  erected  in  Hull,  the  capacity 
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of  another  big  factory  was  being  almost  doubled,  while  other  firms  were  only  held  in 
check  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  steel  and  other  machinery  during  war  time. 
Capitalists  would  very  quickly  come  forward  and  put  up  factories  when  there  was 
inducement  as  in  this  case. 

'The  considerable  trade  developments  which  this  Government  action  will  promote 
was  clearly  explained.  "The  export  duty,"  he  stated,  "  will  hit  Germany  primarily,  and 
also  Holland  and  America.  Before  the  war  the  Germans  not  only  imported  palm 
kernels  from  West  Africa  for  their  own  trade,  but  in  this  article  they  practically  ruled 
the  export  market  of  the  world.  For  instance,  for  years  they  imported  palm  kernels 
from  Liverpool  and  then  sent  the  oil  back  to  that  port  and  undersold  the  Liverpool 
crushers,  who  were  in  some  cases  ruined  after  long  struggling.  This  was  done  by 
Germany  putting  a  heavy  tariff  of  £6  a  ton  on  refined  edible  oils,  importing  the  palm 
kernels  free  and  charging  her  own  manufacturers  and  countries  where  she  had  special 
treaties  an  extra  price,  which  enabled  her  to  undersell  to  the  British  market.  She  also 
captured  the  Canadian  market,  although  Liverpool  enjoyed  exceptionally  low  freight 
to  Canada.  Before  the  war  Germany's  import  of  these  palm  kernels  amounted  to  no 
less  than  280,000  tons  out  of  320,000  tons  produced.  The  result  of  this  export  duty  of 
£2  a  ton,  equal  to  £4  a  ton  on  the  oil,  will  be:  (1)  Germany  will  pay  the  duty  of 
£2  a  ton  to  our  West  African  possessions  'cm  the  kernels  she  requires  for  her  own 
consumption;  (2)  British  manufacturers  should  make  and  sell  to  Holland  the  oil  for' 
their  margarine  trade  instead  of  the  kernels,  as  that  country  has  no  duty  on  the  oil; 
((3)  in  Great  Britain  we  shall  have  the  power  to  crush  what  we  require  for  ourselves  and 
do  an  export  trade  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Biver  Plate,  and  many  smaller 
markets."  "  We  are  sure  of  further  developments,  because  one  of  the  large  Dutch 
margarine  makers  lias  already  given  out  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  very  large 
factory  indeed  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames,  to  be  rapidly  pushed  forward  as 
soon  as  building  operations  are  possible,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  when  one  large 
producer  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  manufacture  here  his  competitors  will  follow.  With 
the  reduction  of  the  stock  of  milch  cattle  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
the  development  of  a  pure,  wholesome  food  fat  is  becoming  one  of  the  staple  industries, 
and  the  British  Empire  contains  in  its  tropical  and  semi-tropical  climes  the  best  field 
for  producing  the  raw  material.  One  fact  alone  stands  out  in  proof  of  that.  In  1913 
India  exported  £17,000,000  worth  of  seeds,  nuts,  and  kernels,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  came  to  this  country."  A  by-product  of  the  palm  kernel  crushing  indutsry  is, 
of  course,  the  cattle  cake,  which  Germany  formerly  used  largely. 


PRICE  OF  COD  OIL  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
writes  that  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  on  Newfoundland  trade,  published  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  648  of  June  26,  should  have  read: — 

"  The  price  of  common  cod  oil  is  firm  at  $160  a  tun  to  $165  a  tun." 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  AT  OMSK,  SIBERIA. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  B.A.,  recently  appointed  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  arrived  at  his  destination  on  July  the 
tenth,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  Trade  in  that  part  of 
Russia. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditons  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  July  14,  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

July  11,  ss.  San  Jose,  203  drums. 
"    12,  ss.  Mexico,  25  drums. 

The  lack  of  demand  for  fish  in  drums  has  continued,  but  the  prices  remain 
unchanged,  as  the  arrivals  of  this  fishstuff  have  been  small.  Codfish  sells  at  9.80, 
haddock  at  8.50,  and  hake  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

July  10,  ss.  Chalmette,  800  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"    11,  ss.  San  Jose,  895  cases  from  Boston. 
"    12,  ss.  Mexico,  196  cases  from  New  York. 
"    12,  ss.  Metapan,  349  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  on  codfish  in  cases  has  been  very  active  during  the  week.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  heavy  stock  on  hand  has  produced  a  further 
improvement  in  prices.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $17  to  $17.50  and  that  from 
Canada  or  United-  States  of  America  at  $13.50  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  very  quiet  demand  prevailing,  bloaters  are  marketed  at  $1.30  per  large 

box. 

GOUDA  cheese. 

The  market  is  exhausted  of  Gouda  cheese  from  Holland.  Last  sales  have  been 
consummated  at  45  cents  per  pound,  while  American  cheese  continues  unchanged 
at  23  to  26  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

July   7,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  600  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  8,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  400  barrels  from  Key  West. 

8,  ss.  Mascotte,  2,338  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  10,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  2,468  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  10,  ss.  Mascotte,  2,019  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  10,  ss.  Chalmette,  850  bags  and  284  barrels  from  New  Orleans. 

"  10,  ss.  Olivette,  200  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  11,  ss.  San  Jose,  1,000  barrels  from  Boston. 

"  11,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  1,540  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  11,  ss.  Miami,  804  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  12,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  5,909  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  12,  ss.  Mexico,  8,328  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  12,  ss.  Metapan,  1,175  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  13,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  800  barrels  from  Key  West. 

"  13,  ss.  Mascotte,  2,153  barrels  from  New  York. 

A  very  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  potatoes ;  the  price,  however,  has  declined 
as  a  result  of  such  heavy  entrances.    Potatoes  are  quoted  at  $5  per  barrel. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  i  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.76  per  £. 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  Colonial  Office  has  furnished  the  following  list  »of  accredited  hospitals, 
societies,  etc.,  who  are  entitled  to  receive  parcels  of  clothing,  medical  supplies  and 
tobacco  from  overseas  without  special  license : — 

LONDON. 

British  Navy  League,  11  Victoria  street,  S.W. 
British  Ked  Cross  Society,  83  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

"  S.S.S."  Society,  4  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  (depot  at  85  Clerkenwell  Road. 
E.C.). 

Queen  Alexandra's  Field  Force  Fund,  24a  Hill  street,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 
India  Store  Depot,  Belvedere  Koad,  S.E.  (Indian  Soldiers'  Fund  Section). 
India  Store  Depot,  Belvedere  Road,  S.E. 

Canadian  War  Contingent  Association,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria 
street. 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  43  Tooley  street,  S.E. 
French  Red  Cross  Society,  9  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 
Agent  General  for  Victoria,  Melbourne  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 
Irish  Women's  Association,  Kensington  Palace,  W, 

Australian  Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  72  Victoria  street,  S.W. 
South  African  Hospital  and  Comforts  Fund,  22  Trevor  Square,  Knightsbridge, 
S.W. 

British  Prisoners  of  War  Fund  (British  Red  Cross  Society)  Devonshire  House, 
Piccadilly,  S.W. 

Queen  Mary's  Needlework  Guild,  St.  James'  Palace,  S.W. 
The  Navy  League,  11  Victoria  street,  S.W. 

Navy  League  Ladies'  Emergency  Committee,  47  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Newfoundland  War  Contingent  Association,  58  Victoria  street,  S. 

St.  John's  Ambulance  Association,  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 

Belgian  Relief  Fund,  Milton  House,  8-9  Chiswell  street,  E.C. 

Tooting  Military  Hospital  (Clothing  and  Hospital  Supplies  from  America). 

PROVINCES. 

*  British  Red  Cross  Society  (Bristol  branch)  No.  4  Warehouse,  St.  John's  road, 
Bedminster,  Bristol. 

South  Wales  Hospitals  Depot,  King  Edward  VII's  Hospital,  Cardiff. 

Leicester  War  Hospitals  Games  Committee,  Central  Municipal  Library,  Leicester. 

British  Red  Cross  Society  (Liverpool  branch)  Custom  House  Buildings,  Liver- 
pool. 

Northumberland  War  Hospital  Ladies'  Committee,  Cambridge  Hall,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Canadian  Field  Comforts  Commission,  Moore  Barracks,  Shorncliffe. 
Military  Forwarding  Officer,  Southampton  Docks. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hospital  Gifts  Committee,  2  Alford  Place,  Aberdeen. 

British  Red  Cross  Society  (Scottish  branch,  Central  Eastern  District),  38  Nether- 
gate,  Dundee. 

British  Red  Cross  Society  (Scottish  branch),  2  Frederick  street,  Edinburgh, 
Eastern  district  (Depot  at  Music  Hall,  George  street,  Edinburgh). 

British  Red  Cross  Society,  Scottish  Branch  (Western  district)  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  Glasgow. 

IRELAND. 

British  Red  Cross  Society  (County  of  Dublin  branch)  51  Dawson  street,  Dublin. 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  HAY  AND  STRAW  FIXED. 

The  following  maximum  prices,  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Morn- 
ing Post,  have  been  fixed  by  the  Army  Council  for  hay,  oat  straw  and  wheat  straw 
of  the  1916  crop  in  England  and  Wales: — ■ 

Hay,  £6;  oat  straw,  £3  10s.;  and  wheat  straw,  £3  per  ton  on  the  conditions  that 
the  Forage  Department  bale  or  truss  and  the  vendor  delivers  to  certain  ports  or  troop 
centres.  This  will  enable  the  vendor  whose  produce  is  close  to  the  particular  port 
or  troop  centre  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  proximity  value.  Where  the  vendor  con- 
signs his  produce  by  rail  he  will  not  be  charged  with  railway  freight  in  excess  of  10s; 
per  ton. 

In  cases  where  the  railway  freight  is  10s.  per  ton  or  more  the  prices  actually 
received  by  the  vendor  will  be  £5  10s.  per  ton  for  hay,  £3  per  ton  for  oat  straw,  and 
£2  10s.  per  ton  for  wheat  straw,  on  condition  that  he  carts  the  produce  to  rail. 

Where  forage  is  not  lifted  until  after  December  31,  1916,  the  following  additional 
payments  will  be  made  irrespective  of  the  date  of  purchase : — 

Lifted  during-  January,  1917 — 1\  per  cent  of  purchase  price. 

February,  1917 — 5*  per  cent  of  purchase  price. 
"  "       March,  1917- — 7£  per  cent  of  purchase  price. 

"       April  and  after — 10  per  cent  of  purchase  price. 

When  desired  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  will  be  made  within 
fourteen  days  of  the  purchase. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  paid  from  October  31,  1916, 
to  the  date  when  the  final  bill  is  sent  for  signature,  upon  all  amounts  remaining  due 
upon  the  purchase. 

All  hay  must  be  insured  against  fire  by  the  vendor. 

The  maximum  prices  at  which  hay  or  straw  of  the  191'6  crop  shall  be  purchased 
from  the  producer  by  hay  merchants  and  others  shall  not  exceed  £5  10s.  per  ton  for  hay 
or  £3  per  ton  for  oat  straw,  or  £2  40s.  per  ton  for  wheat  straw  (including  delivery  to 
rail  by  the  vendor,  but  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  baling  or  cutting  and  tying),  and  the 
maximum  prices  at  which  hay  or  straw  shall  be  re-sold  to  the  consumer  delivered  on 
to  his  premises  shall  not  exceed  £7  10s.  per  ton  for  hay,  £4  10^.  per  ton  for  oat  straw, 
and  £4  per  ton  for  wheat  straw. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
United  States. 

SHIPMENT  OF  HIDES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITHOUT  DISINFECTION. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  a  circular  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  (T.D.  316,332)  notifies  that  the  regulations  of  May  2,  1910, 
concerning  the  disinfection  of  hides,  have  been  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  shipment 
of  hides  to  the  United  States  without  disinfection,  under  certain  conditions,  the  dis- 
infection to  be  made  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  the  United  States. 

Italy. 

SANITARY  CERTIFICATES  FOR  CANNED  GOODS. 

The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  March  31,  states  that  it  is  provided  by  an  Italian  decree 
of  March  29,  1916,  that  fresh  meat,  canned  meat  and  fish,  and  other  animal  products 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  sanitary  certificate  issued  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
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country  of  exportation,  as  well  as  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  for  both  of  which  consular 
certification  is  required.  The  foregoing  products  may  be  imported  by  sea  only  through 
the  ports  of  Genoa,  Livorno,  Naples,  Catania,  and  Palermo. 

Russia, 

RUSSIAN  INCOME  TAX  LAW. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  Russian  Income  Tax  Law 
(No.  106  of  1916),  which  received  Imperial  sanction  on  Gth  April,  provides,  inter 
alia,  that  such  foreign  companies  and  firms  as  carry  on  operations  both  in  Russia  and 
abroad,  and  have  been  allowed  to  carry  on  operations  in  Russia  without  making  a 
return  of  their  total  invested  capital  employed  in  such  operations  in  Russia,  shall 
make  a  return  of  such  capital  by  1st  January,  1917.  If  such  a  return  is  not  made, 
the  aforesaid  firms  will  be  assessed  for  Imperial  income  tax  in  accordance  with  their 
assessment  for  the  supplementary  industrial  tax  on  capital  of  1916. 

An  appendix  gives  in  tabular  form  the  scale  of  taxation  of  duly  audited  profit 
in  companies  in  the  ratio  of  profit  to  the  capital  invested. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Imperial  Income  Tax  are  extended  to  all  the  localities  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

Russia. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  official  "Bulletin  of  Laws" 
of  Petrograd  of  28th  May/lOth  June,  supplementing  the  Decree  of  lst/14.th  February, 
1916,  publishes  a  Decree  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  dated  27th  May/9th  June, 
authorizing,  until  lst/14th  January,  1917,  the  import  (free  of  Customs  duty)  into  the 
Empire  from  abroad,  via  the  Irkutsk  Custom  house,  of  safety  matches  to  the  amount 
of  100,000,000  boxes,  containing  not  more  than  75  matches  each. 

(Note. — The  Decree  of  the  lst-14th  February,  1916,  authorized,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Imperial  Decree  of  12th/25th  January,  the  import  of  700,000,000  boxes  of  matches 
via  the  Custom  houses  therein  named,  the  point  of  import  of  the  remaining  300,000,- 
000  boxes,  of  the  total  1,000,000,000  boxes  allowed  by  the  Decree  of  12th/25th 
January,  to  be  indicated  later.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE  BRITISH  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

(The  West  India  Committee  Circular.) 

The  British  Empire  Producers'  Organization  have  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  with  regard  to  sugar : — 

1.  That  Empire  sugar  be  granted  preferential  treatment  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent  on  any  tariff  that  may  be  in  force;  such  preference  at  no  time  to  be  less  than 
one  halfpenny  per  pound  for  sugar  exceeding  98  degrees  polarization,  graduated 
according  to  the  existing  British  tariff. 

2.  That  sugar  of  their  own  production  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  allied 
countries  may  by  negotiation  be  granted  a  concession  not  exceeding  12£  per  cent  of 
the  general  tariff  in  force. 
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3.  That  sugar  of  their  own  production  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  neutral 
countries  shall  pay  not  less  than  the  general  tariff  rate,  but  the  neutral  countries — 

(i)  Declining  to  enter  into  favourable  reciprocal  arrangements  with  the 
Empire,  or 

(ii)  Giving  more  favourable  treatment  to  other  countries,  shall  in  addition 
be  subjected  to  a  surtax. 

4.  That  the  import  of  sugar,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  enemy  countries  be 
totally  prohibited  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  war,  and  that  thereafter  it  shall 
pay  the  general  tariff  in  force  plus  50  per  cent  surtax;  such  surtax  at  no  time  to  be 
less  than  one  halfpenny  per  pound  for  sugar  exceeding  98  degrees  polarization  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  existing  British  tariff. 

5.  That  the  exporting  country  shall  in  every  case  furnish  approved  certificates  of 
origin. 

6.  That  a  dumping  clause  on  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  tariff  be  instituted. 

7.  That  if  at  any  time  His  Majesty's  government  be  satisfied  that  the  export  of 
sugar  to  this  country  is  being  assisted  by  means  of  bounties,  kartels,  rebates  of  freight, 
or  any  other  artificial  means  whatsoever,  immediate  steps  shall  be  taken  to  countervail 
such  assistance  before  applying  the  tariff. 

8.  That  all  products  the  composition  of  which  includes  sugar  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  scale  of  duties  based  upon  the  sugar  contents. 

9.  That  the  difference  between  excise  on  home-grown  beet  and  the  duty  on  Empire- 
grown  sugar  shall  be  £2  6s.  8d.  per  ton  basis  98  degrees  until  the  crop  of  home-grown 
beet  reaches  50,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  thereafter  the  advantage  to  cease. 

10.  That  the  British  Government  be  asked  to  adopt  above  recommendations  forth- 
with, and  to  make  agreements  with  the  dominions,  colonies  and  dependencies  to  secure 
preferential  treatment  of  Empire  sugar  on  the  foregoing  lines  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
certain  or  such  longer  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  organization  point  out  that,  assuming  the  requirements  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  about  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  they  base  their  calculations  as  to  the 
probable  sources  of  supply  in  the  near  future  as  follows : — 


They  hold  that  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  Empire  to  produce  its  own  requirements 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  replies  to  recent  inquiries  addressed  to  the  British  over- 
seas dominions  and  possessions  have  revealed  abundant  possibilities  which,  given  the 
security  of  market  offered  by  the  proposals  submitted,  will  in  time  supply  the  whole 
demands  of  the  Empire,  and  will  make  it  self-supporting 


A  prominent  cotton-textile  manufacturer  states  that  the  new  fashions  in  wide 
skirts  for  women,  approaching  the  crinoline  styles  of  about  50  years  ago,  are  resulting 
in  the  use  of  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  cotton  material  in  skirts  and 
underskirts  as  before  the  new  fashion  started.  Since  the  Bussian  textile  mills  are 
already  finding  extreme  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  all  the  extra  demands  for 
piece  goods  for  army  uses  and  are  obliged  to  furnish  for  Government  use  40  per  cent 
of  all  the  goods  they  manufacture,  it  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  new  fashion  may 
materially  increase  the  Bussian  market  for  American  cotton. 

Another  interesting  fashion  that  has  become  a  feature  of  the  summer  trade  in 
women's  apparel  is  the  wearing  of  bright-coloured  shawls,  made  usually  of  cotton, 
but  sometimes  of  silk,  and  fringed  at  the  ends.  These  shawls  have  their  background 
colours  in  black,  white,  orange,  red,  or  green,  with  picturesque  flower  patterns 
stamped  on  them,  roses  being  the  most  common  flower  used  for  the  purpose.  The 


Empire-grown  sugar.  .  .  . 
Allies'  and  neutrals'  sugar 


Tons. 
400,000 
1,600,000 


Total 


2,000,000 


CHANGING  FASHIONS  IN  WOMEN'S  DRESS  IN  RUSSIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports). 
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flower  colours  are  usually  red,  pink,  or  blue,  with  green  for  the  leaves  and  stems. 
The  shawls  are  comparatively  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  and  may  hang  over 
the  shoulders  in  graceful  draping  below  the  waistline.  They  are  being  especially 
used  for  outing  purposes  and  are  considered  especially  appropriate  at  the  various 
country  resorts.  Their  appearance  is  bright  and  picturesque,  resembling  somewhat 
the  women's  shawls  in  vogue  in  Spanish  countries.  It  is  understood  that  this  shawl 
fashion  has  been  adopted  from  the  costumes  worn  by  peasants  in  certain  districts  of 
Liussia ;  the  patterns  are  those  long  known  to  cottage  peasant  industries.  .  The 
material,  general  finish  and  prices  are  above  those  of  any  costumes  used  by  peasants. 
The  price  of  the  shawls  may  vary  from  $2  to  $7.  The  drygoods  shop  windows  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  are  making  attractive  window  displays  of  these  new  bright- 
coloured  shawls  and  report  a  brisk  demand  for  them. 

The  shawl  fashion  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  summer  use  in  Russia,  where 
the  climate  makes  protection  from  chills  necessary.  In  Russia  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  and  in  the  sun  is  considerable,  and  towards  evening  there  is 
usually  a  marked  fall  in  temperature.  Consequently,  people  provide  themselves  against 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  more  than  is  necessary,  in  the  summer  time,  in  coun- 
tries not  so  far  north. 

RECONSTRUCTION  EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS. 

(The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

An  Exhibition  styled  the  Cite  Reconstitute  was  opened  about  the  end  of  May  in 
Paris  and  will  remain  open  until  September.  The  idea  underlying  the  Exhibition  is 
to  facilitate  the  reconstruction  on  modern  principles  of  villages  and  buildings  in  the 
occupied  territory  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  to  provide  temporary  protection  to* 
communities  immediately  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 

The  principal  class  of  exhibitors  are:  Sectional  buildings,  cottages,  villas,  sheds, 
etc..  and  the  majority  of  these  buildings,  some  of  which  show  considerable  taste  in 
design,  are  of  yellow  pine  with  roofs  of  fibro-cement,  rubberoid  and  similar  products. 
Speaking  generally,  the  prices  appear  very  high  in  comparison  with  the  ante-war* 
prices  of  similar  buildings  by  British  firms!. 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  FROM  ITALY  AND  MALTA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Market  for  Electrical  Supplies  in  Naples.' — There  is  a  market  here  for  electrical 
fixtures  and  fittings  of  all  kinds,  both  for  business  and  private  houses.  The  majority' 
of  the  business  houses  are  fitted  with  the  ceiling  lights,  but  private  houses  favour 
drop  brackets,  statues  and  ornamental  lights  of  every  description  and  kind. 

Correspondence  should  be  in  Italian,  failing  which,  French. 

Malta — La  Valetta. — There  is  a  good  market  here  for  walking-sticks,  cigarette- 
cases  in  leather  and  metal,  pipes,  cigar  and  cigarette-holders,  and  all  such  smokers'' 
requisites. 

Walking-sticks  to  retail  at  4s.  to  10s.  find  the  best  market,  although  there  is  a 
certain  demand  for  a  cheaper  stick  at  about  2a.  If  possible,  prices  should  be  quoted 
c.i.f.  Malta. 

There  is  an  absolute  dearth  here  of  medicine  bottles,  and  chemists  request  the 
returning  of  all  old  bottles.  The  bottles  required  should  have  a  graduated  scale 
denoting  teaspoons,  tablespoons,  etc. 

COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLERS   IN  SWITZERLAND. 

United  States  Consul  Walter  H.  Schulz,  Berne,  says  in  the  Commerce  Reports 
that  while  American  business  was  represented  by  3  canvassers,  the  Germans  had  5,008, 
the  French  1,458,  Italians  278,  Austrians  221,  Belgians  89,  British  72,  Dutch  45,  and 
Spanish  6.  Although  many  countries,  including  the  French  and  British,  sent  less 
men  to  Switzerland  than  in  1912,  Germany  increased  its  forces  by  271,  the  Austrians 
by  17,  and  the  Italians  by  2. 

The  number  of  traveling  men  visiting  the  trade  in  Switzerland  was  estimated  in 
1913  as  37,115,  of  which  29,933  were  Swiss. 
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INCREASED  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  ZINC  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

(The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Zinc  mining  in  Japan  has  suddenly  sprung  into  a  state  of  briskness  in  harmony 
with  the  swift  development  of  the  zinc  refining  industry,  and  the  output  of  zinc  ore 
will  greatly  increase  at  no  distant  date. 

A  mine  in  the  Miyagi  Prefecture,  which  in  1915  produced  some  4,000  tons  of  ore, 
is  expected  in  the  first  and  second  halves  of  this  year  to  produce  2,400  tons  and  6,000 
tons  respectively.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  beginning  of  1917  the  production  of 
zinc  ore  from  this  mine  will  be  increased  to  1,500  tons  per  month: 

The  present  demand  for  zinc  has  caused  attention  to  be  paid  to  a  mine  in  the 
Hokkaido  which  had  been  neglected  owing  to  its  poverty.  It  is  hoped  that  this  mine 
will  yield  3,200  tons  of  ore  in  the  present  year,  and  5,000  tons  in  1917. 

Mining  for  zinc  has  commenced  at  a  mine  formerly  worked  for  copper  in  the 
Gumma  Prefecture.  This  mine  has  yielded  about  200  tons  a  month  since  February, 
1916,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1917  the  monthly  output  will  reach  2,500  or  3,000  tons. 
The  ore  is  of  a  poor  quality  however,  containing  only  12  or  13  per  cent  of  zinc. 

Prior  to  the  war,  a  zinc  mine  in  the  Hida  Province  had  an  output  of  not  less  than 
20,000  tons  a  year,  which  represented  the  major  portion  of  the  total  output  of  Japan. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  production  and,  as  a  result,  the  output  of  this 
mine  will  be  augmented  by  30  per  cent  during  the  current  year. 

The  annual  output  of  another  mine,  in  the  Nagasaki  Prefecture,  was  not  more 
than  3,000  tons  before  the  war.    At  present  it  produces  500  tons  a  month. 

The  total  annual  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Japan  before  the  war  only  amounted 
to  40,000  tons,  but  present  indications  are  that  this  year,  or  next  year,  the  production 
will  at  the  lowest  estimate  be  something  over  60,000  tons. 

TRADE   NOTES  FROM  RUSSIA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

The  shipment  of  timber  from  Archangel  and  other  White  Sea  ports  during  1915 
amounts  to  171,775  stds.  of  sawn-wood  goods  and  34,006  fathoms  of  props  and  round 
wood,  as  against  239,517  stds.  of  sawn-wood  goods  and  73,626  cubic  fathoms  of  props 
and  round  wood  shipped  during  1914. 

These  figures  show  that  there  must  be  large  stocks  remaining  to  be  shipped  dur- 
ing this  year. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  the  British  Consulate  in  Batum  that  the 
trade  possibilities  in  the  Caucasus  are  tremendous.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  have  little  or  no  money,  and  therefore  generous  terms  have  to 
be  given,  and  the  assistance  of  the  banks  has  to  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  export  of  raw  materials.  In  order  to  capture  this  valuable  market  manu- 
facturers should  now  send  out  travellers  armed  with  catalogues  in  Kussian  and  able 
to  speak  the  Kussian  language,  they  should  also  take  with  them  extensive  ranges  of 
samples.  The  merchants  in  the  Caucasus  region  do  not  care  to  enter  into  lengthy 
correspondence,  but  like  to  have  samples  brought  to  their  door,  to  settle  prices  and 
to  buy  from  samples  on  the  spot.  Dealers  seldom  care  to  go  to  the  British  Consulate 
to  examine  the  catalogues  of  British  manufacturers;  they  like  to  have  them  brought 
directly  to  them.  There  is  a  permanent  market  here  for  electrical  goods  and  material 
and  all  kinds  of  electrical  engineering  appliances.  All  supplies  are  practically 
exhausted. 

Another  line  is  boots  and  shoes.  Prices  are  at  the  present  very  high  and  stocks 
are  practically  exhausted.  V  ith  a  little  foresight  arrangements  could  be  entered  into 
now  which  would  ensure,  immediately  the  war  is  over  and  transport  facilities 
simplified,  a  large  and  profitable  business  in  this  line  of  goods. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  hardware  of  every  kind  and  description,  hosiery  and 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  all  sorts. 
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A  market  can  at  all  times  be  found  here  for  toilet  articles  and  requisites  of  all 
descriptions.  The  only  competition  to  be  feared  is  that  of  the  home  production;  but 
as  the  majority  of  the  factories  turning  out  this  class  of  goods  are  situated  in  Riga, 
where  work  is  temporarily  suspended,  this  competition  has,  for  the  time,  disappeared. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  manufacturers  wishing  to  get  their  goods  on  the  market 
should  advertise  extensively,  carry  stocks  in  the  district,  and  only  offer  goods  of  a 
moderate  price. 

Irkutsk. — It  is  reported  that  a  Bill  will  coon  be  proposed  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  to  permit  the  duty-free  importation  of  certain  classes  of  goods  into  Russia 
through  the  Lena  river  in  Siberia. 

Moscow. — We  learn  that  the  Russian  Government,  when  placing  an  order  for 
9,000,000  pairs  of  boots  in  England,  made  a  special  stipulation  that  every  pair  should 
be  marked  "  Made  in  England  "  in  Russian  characters.  This  is  indeed  a  fine  adver- 
tisement for  British-made  goods. 

The  Russian- American  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  is  opening  branches  in  Kieff 
and  Odessa. 

BRAZIL   IMPORTS   FEW  PAPER  BAGS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  paper  bags  used  in  Brazil  appear  to  be  distinctly  of  a  home-made  type.  There 
is  almost  an  utter  absence  of  the  ornamental  and  handsomely  made  paper  bags  that 
are  seen  in  so  many  business  establishments  in  the  United  States. 

The  import  duties  are  almost  prohibitive,  so  that  paper  bags  of  foreign  make 
may  not,  except  under  unusual  conditions,  be  imported  into  the  country  with  profit. 
Only  one  American  concern  ships  paper  bags  to  Brazil.  I  am  informed  that  the 
quantities  it  sends  are  insignificant,  and  that  the  bags  are  of  white  paper  of  the  self- 
opening  type  and  usually  striped  in  colours. 

Paper  bags  appear  to  be  used  here  only  by  the  grocery  and  confectioners'  shops, 
although  the  usual  Brazilian  style  of  making  up  a  small  retail  package  is  to  tie  it  in 
a  paper  bundle  with  string,  making  a  handle  or  loop. 

The  native  paper-bag  industry  consists  of  about  a  dozen  larger  factories  and  15 
or  20  smaller  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  No  official  figures  have 
been  published  since  1912  concerning  the  development  of  any  of  the  native  industries 
of  Brazil,  but  the  paper-bag  industry  here  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  scarcity 
of  paper  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  There  appear  to  be  no  paper-bag  factories 
in  northern  Brazil,  and  merchants  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  desire  to  use  bags 
make  them  up  in  the  back  of  their  stores. 

Common  bags,  very  small,  are  said  to  sell  here  at  30  reis  apiece  (about  7£  mills, 
United  States  currency).  Stout  or  heavy  manilla  bags  holding  from  10  to  20  kilos 
(22  to  44  pounds)  cost  about  120  reis  apiece  (3  cents).  No  European  bags  have  ever 
been  upon  the  market  here. 

NOTES   FROM  FRANCE. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

This  year's  wheat  crop  of  France  can  safely  be  anticipated  to  reach  some  5,750,- 
000  bushels.  Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  6,000,000  bushels,  and  1914  year's  crop  to 
7,000,000  bushels. 

There  is  a  need  in  France  for  agricultural  machines  of  small  motor  or  horse- 
power, for  use  in  vineyards  and  at  small  farms.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
vines  are  situated  some  four  feet  apart,  i.e.,  just  sufficient  space  for  a  horse  to  pass 
through,  and  machines  should  be  manufactured  accordingly. 

A  commercial  fair  is  to  be  held  in  Bordeaux  next  summer,  which  should  serve  as 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  British  manufacturers  to  demonstrate  machines  for  this 
purpose. 
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At  Cognac  a  large  number  of  casks  are  required  every  year  for  the  brandy 
industry.  These  are  usually  made  from  oak  found  in  the  Limouges.  The  hoops  are 
made  of  chestnut  wood  and  are  joined  by  willow  ends.  The  casks  are  usually  of  three 
capacities :  to  contain  80  litres,  135  to  140  litres,  and  160  litres  respectively. 

There  is  a  dearth  at  Nice  of  glassware  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  glass  for  daily 
domestic  use ;  prices  have  risen  more  than  50  per  cent. 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  July  21,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

1,281,714 
607,671 

1,359,921 
954,013 
628,752 

1,310,509 
953,914 
313,001 
376,851 

2,803,590 
138,941 
1,329,898 

Bushels. 

662,270 
183,721 
442,831 
90,591 
275,290 
674,277 
600,650 
300,947 
330,559 

1,322,196 
58,107 
414,507 

Bushels. 

68,441 
26,249 
59,428 
38,428 
24,053 
45,114 
41,252 
22,791 
7,676 

116,286 
12,560 
53,667 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,012,425 
955,197 
1,876,031 
1,083,032 
1,243,203 
2,209,585 
1,595,816 
648,813 
715,086 

4,397,170 
400,638 
1,911,243 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co . .-.  

137,556 
213,851 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .    .  ....   

315,108 
179,685 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

12,074 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

155,098 
191,030 
113,171 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator. . . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

11,858,775 

5,355,946 

515,945 

1,317,573 

19,048,239 

184.406 
275,305 
395,324 

48,902 
38,112 
29,623 

75 
4,936 
9,933 

17,859 
7,639 

233,383 
336,212 
442,519 

855,035 

116,637 

14,944 

25,498 

1,012,114 

4U4,4/U 

210,340 
14,454 
846,862 
1,864,775 

Af\A  A1f\ 

4U4,47U 

340,143 
15.574 
1,156,848 
3,799,120 

612,035 

134,716 
22,906 
1,934,880 

768,516 
1,324,352 
976,851 
484,269 
54.170 

Midland — 

129,803 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

1,120 
309,986 
1,906,561 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

27,784 

449,298 

150,042 

12,695 

Goderich,  W.  C.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ....... 

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

84,805 
14,619 
1,366,644 

49,911 
24*,  980 

8,287 
535,256 

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

8,000 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

131,166 

584,238 
204,524 
308,641 
50,829 

577,382 
609,355 
743,229 
163,109 

35,726 
130,759 
24,998 
12,519 
3,341 

24,242 
4, 100 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  quantity  in  store  

5,613,140 

6,056,655 

322,713 

36,342 

12,028,850 

18,326,950 

11,529,238 

853,602 

1,379,413 

32,089,203 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  21.  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

35,077 
5,606,6fi6 
1,831,550 
1,598,9% 
867,209 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

35,077 
9,291,514 
2,862,985 
2,414,090 
1,178,228 

65,613 
270 
2,479,173 

367,026 
204,014 
131,121 
36,322 
10,501 
270 
105,781 

3,317,822 
827.421 
6*3,974 
274,697 
55,112 

454,114 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

11,858,775 

855,035 

5,613,140 

18,326,950 

100,347 
3,124,007 
1,072,8*7 

148,077 

76 
32,579 
16,553 
34, 22* 
5,862 
O.04O 
«£u,  Ol)4 

20,740 
3,438,000 
1,224,560 
491,453 
193,394 
402,8r-0 
285,658 

121,163 
6,624,586 
2,313,970 
673,758 
199,256 
409,495 
1,187,010 

No.  2  „   

-\T„  O 

No.  1  Feed  

880,658 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

-\T_    •>  /~t  WJ 

5,355,946 

116,637 

6,056,65" 

11,529,238 

265,820 
158,172 

30,275 
54,346 

12,463 
2,481 

1  OC  OA  A 

19o,  .544 

Qf!  1A1 

oo,o4o 

3,279 
86,845 

474,527 
196,996 
7,334 
33,554 
141,191 

xr^  a 

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

515,945 



14,944 

322,713 

853,602 

1,161,764 
119,768 
11,532 

18,080 
4,289 
621 
170 

2,338 

28,342 

1,208,186 
124,057 
12,153 
170 
34,847 

No.  3  C.W  

Other  

24,509 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax    

1,317,573 

25,498 

36,342 

1,379,413 

19,048,239 

1,012,1.14 

12,028,850 

32,089,203 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  July  21,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  laro  years. 




Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  21,  1916— 

Bushels. 

11,858,775 
855,035 
5,613,110 

Bushels. 

7*189, 164 
157,079 
6,415,710 

Bushels. 

19,048,239 
1,012,114 
12,028,850 

Totals  

July  22,  1915— 

18,326,950 

13,762,253 

32,089,203 

2,041,125 
63,212 
495,322 

1,818,364 
86,829 
1,740,735 

3,859,489 
150,041 
2,236,057 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

July  23,  1914— 

2,599,659 

3,645,928 

6,245,587 

2,411,042 
3,863,940 

3,640,380 
3,750,944 

6,051,422 
7,614,884 

Totals  

6,274,982 

7,391,3?4 

13,666,306 

5598—3 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

858.  Mining  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  now  representing  a 
large  Canadian  firm,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  mine  supplies, 
such  as  light  and  heavy  rails,  machinery,  ore  cars,  pumps,  drill  hose,  rubber,  leather 
and  Balata  beltings. 

859.  Railway  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  in  close  connection 
with  the  South  African  railway's  requirements,  are  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for 
heavy  rails,  coaches,  steel  cars,  wheels  and  all  railway  supplies,  except  locomotives. 

860.  Leather  belting. — A  South  African  firm,  with  headquarters  in  Johannesburg, 
are  seeking  agency  for  a  waterproof  leather  belting. 

861.  Balata  belting. — An  agency  for  Canadian-made  Balata  belting  can  be 
placed  with  an  engineering  firm  in  Johannesburg. 

862.  Mining  supplies.— A  Johannesburg  firm  dealing  in  mining  supplies  are 
prepared  to  handle  such  lines  as  cast-steel  hammers,  4  pounds,  mining  buckets, 
piping  and  mining  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

863.  Hardware. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  with  perma- 
nent offices  in  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  covering  all  centres  of  South  Africa, 
including  Rhodesia,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  in  Canadian  hardware  of  all  kinds. 
Catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

864.  Confectionery. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  covering  all 
the  centres  of  South  Africa,  seeks  agency  for  Canadian  confectionery.  Catalogues 
and  f.o.b.  prices  required. 

865.  Provisions. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  with  offices  in  Cape 
Town  and  Johannesburg,  are  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for  Canadian  lines  of 
flour,  cereals,  canned  goods  and  groceries. 

866.  Steel  cars. — A  Johannesburg  firm  with  engineering  department,  old  con- 
nection with  the  mines,  are  prepared  to  take  up  agency  in  any  mining  or  electrical 
machinery  or  supplies,  such  as  rock  drill  hose,  belting,  shovels  and  picks.  At  the 
present  moment  they  are  particularly  interested  in  steel  mine  cars  and  dump  cars. 
Blue  prints  and  particulars  for  steel  cars  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

867.  Steam  heating  appliances  and  hot  water  boilers,  G.M.  valves  which  are 
used  on  hydraulic  rams,  etc. — An  Aberdeen  firm  will  be  pleased  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  prices  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 
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868.  *Plumbers'  supplies. — An  Aberdeen  firm  is  prepared  to  receive  quotations 
for  plumbers'  supplies,  tubes,  etc. 

869.  Formaldehyde,  casein  and  dyes. — An  Aberdeen  firm  will  be  glad  to  bear 
from  Canadian  houses  having  above  to  offer. 

870.  ^Vegetable  parchment  paper. — An  Aberdeen  firm,  having  a  license  to 
import  paper,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for  the  above. 

871.  Woollen  yarns  for  weaving. — White,  mixtures  and  solid  colours;  16's 
warp  twist  on  large  cop;  18's  weft  twist  on  shuttle  cop.  Also  yarns  with  proportion 
of  wool  and  cotton,  say:  70  per  cent  wool,  30  per  cent  cotton;  _50>  per  cent  wool,  50 
per  cent  cotton.    A  Glasgow  firm  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

872.  Steel  tires. — A  leading  manufacturers'  agent  in  Newfoundland  asks  for  the 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  locomotive  steel  tires. 

873.  Felspar. — Inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  Canadian  felspar  suit- 
able for  china  makers  are  made  by  several  United  Kingdom  users  of  the  material. 

874.  Beryl. — A  London  company  of  chemical  manufacturers  asks  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  beryl,  of  which  they  seek  supplies. 

875.  Magnesite. — A  manufacturing  company  in  the  West  of  England  invites 
offers  of  magnesite  (Mg  Cos)  from  Canadian  producers. 

876.  Apples. — A  Leeds  fruit  importer  is  in  the  market  for  2,000  to  3,000  barrels 
of  Ontario  apples,  and  one  car  of  western  box  apples. 

877.  Apples. — A  Leeds  fruit  merchant  desires  quotations  on  Ontario  and  Nova 
Scotia  apples  up  to  2,000  barrels  for  the  season.  He  particularly  wishes  to  hear  from 
Nova  Scotia  shippers  of  early  varieties.  Also  interested  in  quotations  on  British 
Columbia  box  apples. 

878.  Apples. — One  of  the  largest  firms  of  fruit  wholesalers  in  London,  having 
established  Nova  Scotia  connections,  offers  to  sell  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
apples  on  commission. 

879.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  fruit  broker,  selling  apples  at  auction,  offers  to  handle 
Canadian  apples,  barrels  and  boxes,  on  commission. 

880.  Apples. — A  Bristol  importer  will  purchase  western  box  apples  or  handle 
on  commission.    Also  wishes  an  Ontario  barrel  apple  connection. 

881.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Bristol  fruit  brokers  would  like  to  form  connections  in 
Ontario  for  the  sale  of  apples  on  commission. 

882.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  brokers  selling  on  the  auction  wishes  to  hear 
from  Nova  Scotia  or  Ontario  shippers,  who  will  ship  on  consignment. 

883.  Apples. — A  London  importer,  at  present  handling  box  apples  mainly,  wishes 
to  develop  barrel  apple  connections  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario. 

884.  Electrical  supplies. — A  Leeds  firm  of  manufacturing  electricians,  75  per 
cent  of  whose  requirements  were  supplied  by  Germany  previous  to  the  war,  inquires 
as  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  cables,  switch-gear,  insulators  and  general 
electrical  supplies.  The  importation  of  many  of  these  is  now  prohibited,  but  the 
inquiry  is  made  in  view  of  future  business. 

885.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  brokers,  who  already  have  Nova  Scotia 
connections,  offer  to  sell  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  apples  on  commission. 

886.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  brokers  (selling  at  auction)  with  estab- 
lished Nova  Scotia  connections,  solicits  consignments  of  Ontario  and  British  Colum- 
bia apples. 

887.  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  apple  importers  offers  to  sell  Canadian  apples 
on  consignment.    Are  also  open  to  purchase. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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888.  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  apple  importers,  selling  all  apples  privately, 
are  open  to  receive  consignments  from  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Colnmbia. 

889.  Apples. — A  London  apple  broker  offers  to  sell  British  Columbia  apples  on 
commission. 

890.  Apples. — A  Halifax  fruit  wholesaler  desires  quotations  on  500  barrels  or 
more  of  Ontario  or  Nova  Scotia  and  one  or  two  cars  of  British  Columbia  apples. 

891.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  brokers,  selling  at  auction  on  commission, 
solicits  business  from  Canadian  apple  shippers. 

892.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  brokers,  selling  at  auction  on  commission, 
solicits  business  from  Canadian  apple  shippers. 

893.  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm,  with  established  connections  in  Ontario,  solicits 
consignments  from  British  Columbia. 

894.  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  extend  their  connections  in  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia.  They  usually  sell  on  shippers'  account,  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances are  open  to  purchase. 

895.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  broker,  selling  at  auction,  solicits  business  from  all 
fruit-producing  provinces.  Also  willing  to  act  as  intermediary  on  a  commission 
basis,  between  f.o.b.  sellers  and  importers. 

896.  Steel  joists,  channels,  angles,  tees,  etc. — A  Leeds  firm  of  iron  and  steel 
merchants  wishes  quotations,  stating  time  of  delivery,  on  several  hundred  tons  of 
channels,  joists,  angles,  tees  and  rounds.  'Detail  specifications  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

897.  Steel  billets. — A  Leeds  firm  of  steel  and  iron  manufacturers  are  in  the 
market  for  1,000  tons  of  steel  billets,  3  inches  to  7  inches  square  and  from  56  pounds 
to  1,000  pounds. 

898.  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  apple  importers,  handling  mainly  on  com- 
mission, but  also  open  to  purchase,  are  interested  in  extending  their  connections 
with  Canadian  box  and  barrel  apple  shippers. 

899.  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  apple  importers  solicits  consignments  from 
British  Columbia. 

900.  Apples. — A  London  firm  solicits  consignments  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  for 
sale  on  shippers'  account. 

901.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm,  who  specialize  in  eastern  boxed  apples,  offer  to 
sell  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  boxed  apples  on  commission. 

902.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  fruit  brokers  selling  by  private  treaty  offers 
to  handle  Canadian  boxed  and  barrelled  apples  on  commission. 

903.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Liverpool  fruit  importers,  selling  privately,  offers  to 
sell  Canadian  boxed  and  barrelled  apples  on  commission. 

904.  Leather. — A  Leeds  firm  of  leather  importers  are  interested  in  hearing  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

905.  Leather. — A  Leeds  firm  of  leather  importers  inquires  for  Canadian  exporters 
of  waxed  split  upper  leather,  in  light,  medium  and  stout  substances. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  i5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  op  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  _  _  _    , .     .         .   _  . 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-  E-  Sontum.  Grubbegd  No  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.      Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India: 


Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 
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TOY  MAKING  IN  CANADA 


HE  Toy  Fair  which  was  held  in  the  Royal  Bank  building, 
Toronto,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  from  March  28  to  April  8,  inclusive, 
proved  to  be  a  greater  success  than  any  one  anticipated. 
The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  having  been 
informed  by  leading  department  stores  and  wholesale 
houses  which  supply  small  retail  stores  that  great 
difficulty  was  being  experienced  in  getting  toys  to 
replace  the  German  toys  excluded  from  Canada  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition 
and  conference  with  a  view  to  encouraging  toy  manu- 
facture in  Canada.  It  was  believed  that  many  Canadian 
manufacturers  might  make  use  of  waste  materials  by 
making  toys  as  a  side  line,  or  that  they  might  sell  their 
waste  to  manufacturers  devoting  their  attention  exclu- 
sively to  toys.  Samples  of  German  toys  were  secured  to  show  Canadian  manufacturers 
what  was  formerly  imported  that  might  be  made  in  Canada,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  display  of  American  toys  to  illustrate  what  our  neighbours  in  the  United 
States  are  doing.  In  selecting  German  toys  the  aim  was  not  to  secure  a  sample  of 
every  toy  formerly  imported  from  Germany,  but  only  such  toys  as  expert  toy  buyers 
believed  were  in  sufficient  demand  to  justify  manufacture  in  Canada.  It  was  not 
realized  in  the  first  place  how  quickly  the  industry  of  toy  making  had  developed  under 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  exclusion  of  German  toys,  but  in  order  to  have  as 
complete  an  exhibition  of  Canadian  toys  as  possible  all  the  large  department  stores 
and  wholesale  houses  handling  toys  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  were  consulted  and  asked 
to  furnish  the  addresses  of  any  Canadian  toy  makers  of  whom  they  had  knowledge. 
A  few  names  were  received  from  each,  and  while  in  many  cases  the  same  names  were 
furnished  by  different  business  houses,  yet  taking  them  all  together  quite  a  list  of 
Canadian  toy  manufacturers  was  secured.  Then  a  notice  of  the  proposed  fair  was 
sent  out  to  nearly  1,500  Canadian  publications,  most  of  whom  reproduced  it,  and  this 
brought  more  names.  All  Canadian  toy  manufacturers  were  asked  to  exhibit  samples 
of  what  they  were  making,  and  when  the  fair  opened  on  the  28th  of  March  there  were 
forty-nine  Canadian  exhibitors  with  a  most  varied  assortment  of  toys.  It  was  estimated 
by  a  group  of  expert  toy  men  one  evening  during  the  fair  that  there  were  about  20,000 
toys  on  exhibition.  Perhaps  this  was  an  exaggeration,  but  it  gives 
general  impression  of  the  exhibits.  In  addition  to  the  Canadian  toys 
and  the  Government  collection  of  German  toys,  there  were  American 
toys  lent  by  the  T.  Eaton  Company  and  the  Harold  A.  Wilson  Com- 
pany of  Toronto,  and  Japanese  toys  lent  by  Shimpamuira  Bros,  of 
Toronto.  Toronto  was  selected  as  the  best  place  to  hold  the  exhibition 
and  conference  because  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  toy  manufac- 
turers who  had  promised  to  make  exhibits  were  found  to  be  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  before  final  arrangements  were  made  all  the 
large  department  stores  and  wholesale  houses  in  Montreal  who  handle 
toys  had  agreed  to  send  representatives  to  Toronto.  The  whole  of  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  great  Royal  Bank  building  at  the  corner  of  King 
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and  Yonge  streets,  Toronto,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  for  the  fair,  free  of  charge,  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Wood,  President  of  the 
Guardian  Realty  Company  of  Canada,  the  owners  of  the  building. 


Committee  of  Practical  Toy  Men. 


After  these  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  next  step  was  to  select  a  small 
committee  of  practical  toy  men  who  would  superintend  the  placing  of  the  exhibits  in 
the  great  rooms  of  the  Royal  Bank  building,  and  the  Department  was  fortunate  in 
securing  representatives  of  every  branch  of  the  toy  trade,  Mr.  P.  H.  O'Neil  being 
chosen  as  representative  of  the  department  stores,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood  as  representative 
of  the  large  wholesale  houses  who  supply  small  retail  merchants,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Beebe 
representing  the  interests  of  toy  manufacturers.  These  three  men  having  had  long 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  toy  trade  knew  how  to  display  the  toys  effectively, 
not  only  bringing  out  the  merits  of  each  exhibit,  but  combining  all  the  exhibits  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  harmonious  decorative  effect.  Mr.  P.  H.  O'Neil,  who  had 
already  given  the  Department  valuable  advice  in  connection  with  the  selection  of 
German  toys,  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Mulhall  was 
engaged  to  act  as  superintendent  of  exhibits. 

On  the  opening  day,  March  28,  there  was  a  confer- 
ence in  the  Assembly  hall  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms  in  the  same  building,  which  was  presided  over 
by  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
practical  toy  men,  including  buyers  of  nearly  all  the 
large  department  stores  and  wholesale  houses  in 
Canada,  while  a  number  of  financial  men  were  also 
present. 

Sir  Geotrge  Foster's  Address. 

In  his  opening  address  Sir  George  Foster  said: 
"  Before  the  war  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were 
the  largest  producers  of  toys.  The  exports  of  toys 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14  amounted  to  about  $26,000,000.  It  is  a  pretty 
respectable  industry  that  will  make  and  send  out 
$26,000,000  worth  of  such  cheap  articles.  If  you  sent 
out  that  value  in  gold  bricks  not  much  freight  capacity 
would  be  represented,  but  sending  out  that  value  of 
goods  in  articles  that  sell  anywhere  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  each,  an  enormous 
industry  is  represented." 

After  quoting  statistics  of  the  toy  industry  in  different  countries,  Sir  George 
Foster  continued :  "  Here  we  have  a  country  (Canada)  with  a  population  of  eight 
millions  or  thereabouts.  There  are  lots  of  children  and  they  like  toys  as  well  as  the 
children  of  other  countries,  and  the  grown  people  like  to  see  that  the  children  get 
their  usual  supply  of  toys.  In  our  own  country  we  have  all  the  essentials  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  toys  of  all  kinds  for  our  own  use,  and  for  export  abroad  in 
sufficient  volume  to  cause  us  to  organize  and  get  ready  for  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tion of  these  things  in  Canada. 

"  I  may  say  frankly  that  when  I  walked  into  the  Exhibition  yesterday  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted.  I  had  no  idea  that  Canada  was  making  such  a  variety  of 
toys,  nor  that  I  would  see  toys  of  such  splendid  quality  and  finish.  I  think  the  toy 
industry  (and  this  includes  products  that  are  not  restricted  narrowly,  but  include 
articles  of  practical  utility  and  for  the  physical  development  of  children)  is  one  of 
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the  most  pleasant  industries  to  engage  in.  Every  one  likes  children,  and  all  who  engage 
in  it  whether  manually  or  in  designing  can  be  conscious  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing to  make  child-life  happy  and  instructed,  and  also  are  aiding  in  producing  from 
that  child-life,  young  men  and  young  women  with  healthy  minds  and  healthy  bodies. 
No  other  occupation  has  that  human  side.  That  is  the  way  it  impresses  me  and  must, 
I  think,  impress  others.  While  doing  good  things  for  yourselves,  you  are  doing  great 
things  towards  making  the  child-life  of  this  country  what  we  would  have  it,  and  not 
barren  and  profitless.  I  do  not  believe  in  toy  monstrosities.  Leave  those  out.  In 
real  life  we  have  plenty  of  ugly  looking  men  and  we  can  afford  to  let  them  suffice,  and 
not  endeavour  to  reproduce  them  in  toys.  There  is  a  fine  field  for  artistic  and  instruc- 
tive toys.  This  may  be  made  one  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  branches  of  our 
educational  system. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  a  school  teacher  in  Nelson,  British  Columbia,  saying  that 
he  had  introduced  the  toy  industry  there.  The  children  are  greatly  interested  and 
are  doing  splendid  work.  This  industry  connected  with  the  school  system  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  helping  the  artistic  sense  and  technical  skill  of  the  children  as 
they  grow  older.  The  men  who  make  the  '  big  strike '  will  be  the  men  who  get  close 
to  child-life.  If  we  can  have  something  in  the  toy  business  in  Canada  that  is  inter- 
esting, instructive  and  amusing,  that  is  what  we  want.  The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  has  gotten  together  the  things  that  you  see  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
toy  manufacturers  must  do  the  rest.  You  should  be  organized,  even  if  all  that  is 
done  is  to  form  a  committee.  The  Toy  Eair  should  be  held  every  year.  Make  it  an 
annual  event.  I  repeat  that  I  was  surprised  and  struck  by  the  ingenuity,  adaptability 
and  finish  of  the  toys  exhibited.  I  think  a  wise  move  to  make  is  to  get  into  co-opera- 
tion with  the  school  teachers  throughout  Canada.  There  is  much  of  the  work  of 
manufacturing  that  can  be  done  in  the  homes.  We  have  long  winters,  and  such  an 
industry  should  be  gladly  received  for  its  profitable  occupation  during  periods  when 
outdoor  amusements  are  restricted.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  they  have  so 
many  children  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  and  nice  long  winters,  the  toy 
industry  should  be  made  a  home  industry.  In  the  homes  for  old  people  how  blessed 
would  be  such  an  interesting  employment.  Then  there  is  the  utilization  of  returned 
disabled  soldiers.  They  will  receive  the  opportunity  to  profitably  make  use  of  their 
limited  manual  ability." 

Practical  addresses  were  afterward  given  by  the  manager  of  the  toy  department 
of  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  the  manager  of  the  Robert  Simpson  Company  and  other 
practical  toy  men.  The  conference  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Dobell,  of 
Montreal,  President  of  the  Canadian  Handicrafts  Guild,  a  philanthropic  enterprise 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Dobell  said  that  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  craft  of  toy  making  in  the  homes  of  the  province  of  Quebec  the  Guild 
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has  had  two  prize  competitions.  In  addition  to  awarding  prizes  the. Guild  purchased 
all  toys  in  the  competitions  that  were  considered  suitable  for  sale.  In  these  competi- 
tions all  toys  must  be  strictly  hand-made  and  the  price  sufficiently  attractive  to  make 
it  a  commercial  proposition.  The  Guild  is  confident  that  its  efforts  will  result  in  the 
development  of  an  important  home  industry  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 


The  Canadian  Toy  Association. 


At  the  afternoon  session  various  resolutions  were  passed  looking  to  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  organization  of  toy  manufacturers,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose.    Next  day  the  members  of  this  committee  called  a  meeting  of  all 
the  toy  manufacturers  and  toy  buyers  who  were  still  present  at  the 
fair,  and  the  Canadian  Toy  Association  was  formed,  with  the 
following  committee: — 

President— P.  H.  O'Neil,  of  Toronto. 

Vice-President — J.  A.  Wade,  Canadian  Consolidated  Bubber 

Company*  Montreal. 
Second  Vice-President — John  A.  Chantler,  Toronto. 
Secretary-Treasurer — L.  G.  Beebe,  53  Yonge  street,  Toronto. 
L.  V.  Dusseau,  Gendron  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto. 
L.  C.  Fortin,  of  Duchesneau,  Duchesneau  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Arthur  P.  Eeed,  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
W.  G.  Batsworth,  United  Incandescent  Light  Co.,  Toronto. 
M.  E.  Cone,  Dominion  Toy  Company,  Toronto. 


It  was  decided  that  all  Canadian  manufacturers  of  toys  should  stamp  their  goods 
"  Made  in  Canada  "  and  with  a  view  to  uniformity  the  design  of  a  maple  leaf,  "  Made 
in  Canada  "  stamped  in  the  centre,  was  selected. 


Meeting  of  Women's  Organizations. 

On  April  6  there  was  a  union  conference  of  women's  organizations  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  sale  of  Canadian  toys.  At  this  conference  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  the  Local  Council  of  Women,  the  Women's  Patriotic 
League,  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  the  Women's  Canadian  Club,  the  University 
Women's  Club,  the  Bosary  Hall  Association  and  other  women's  organizations  were 
represented.  After  visiting  the  Toy  Pair  they  gathered  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Assembly  hall.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Warren  was  selected  chairman,  and  after  short  speeches 
by  representatives  of  each  of  the  women's  organizations  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed : — 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Torrington,  seconded  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  B.  Johnston : 

Whereas,  women,  being  the  chief  purchasers  of  toys,  have  it  in  their  power  materi- 
ally to  assist  or  hamper  the  "  Made  in  Canada  "  principle  in  respect  of  toys ;  and 

Whereas,  the  representatives  of  the  women's  organizations  of  Toronto  here 
assembled  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dolls  and  toys 
who  have  exhibited  at  the  "  Toy  Fair  "  have  agreed  to  make  use  of 
a  "Made  in  Canada"  stamp  on  all  their  dolls  and  toys,  so  that  the 
purchaser  may  be  assured  of  the  genuineness  of  the  articles  bought; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  we  respectfully  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  bring  -  ->xJ* 
this  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  as  many  Canadian  women  as  possible         |  I 
through  women's  associations,  clubs,  institutes,  and  to  individuals;      /  ^      '  . 
feeling  as  we  do  that  the  majority  of  Canadian  women  will  be  glad  C  ?'  u*>- 
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to  do  all  in  their  power  to  foster  the  Canadian-made  doll  and  toy  industry,  and  that 
if  there  are  other  kinds  of  toys  required  by  them  that  are  not  as  yet  made  in  this 
country  they  will  desire  to  purchase  only  those  that  are  imported  from  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  allied  nations." 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  of  members  of  women's  organizations  of  Toronto 
further  respectfully  beg  to  make  the  following  suggestions  to  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  dolls  and  toys: — 

1st.  That  the  said  manufacturers  give  wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
"  Made  in  Canada  "  toys  are  procurable,  as  many  people  are  still  unaware 
of  the  fact. 

2nd.  That  the  said  toys  be  legibly  and  prominently  stamped  "  Made 
in  Canada." 

3rd.  That  the  toys  be  durable,  artistic,  and  otherwise  satisfactory  to 
child  nature. 

4th.  That  there  be  an  annual  "  Toy  Fair  "  at  the  time  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition,  and  at  similar  exhibitions  in  other  parts  of 
Canada. 

5th.  That  Canadian  artists  be  employed  in  the  work  of  designing 
Canadian  toys. 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  suggest  that  women  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  as  they 
are  the  chief  purchasers  of  toys,  in  consideration  of  the  great  expense  involved  in  the 
equipment  of  the  necessary  factories  and  machinery  for  the  making  of  toys,  be  willing 
to  support  the  said  industries  after  the  close  of  the  war,  as  well  as  during  the  present 
crisis,  and  also  be  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  toys  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  child  labour  is  not  made  use  of  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  making  of  toys  procured  from  Germany. 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  respectfully  suggest  to  the  retail  merchants  that  there 
be  a  special  department  where  toys  are  sold  marked  "  Made  in  Canada." 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  request  the  importers  of  toys  from  the  countries  of 
the  Allies  to  purchase  only  those  toys  that  are  used  in  the  respective  countries,  not 
those  made  there  especially  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  prevailing  there  as  to  what 
foreign  trade  demands. 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  respectfully  requests  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  the  Dominion,  if  endorsing  the  above  resolutions  to  send  copies  to  all 
the  nationally  organized  associations  of  women  in  Canada,  and  to  as  many  other 
associations  as  can  be  reached. 

List  of  Exhibitors. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Exhibitors  at  the  Toy  Eair: — 

E.  A.  Aldridge,  Toronto — Puzzle  games. 
Beaver  Toy  Mfg.  Co.,  Montreal— Lead  Soldiers. 
Canadian  Toy  Co.,  Toronto — Kiddo  cars. 

Canadian  Buffalo  Sled  Co.,  Preston,  Ont. — Sleds,  wagons  and  swings. 
Canadian  Consolidated  Kubber  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. — Eubber  toys  and 

balls,  pucks,  rattles  and  animals. 
Canadian  Warren  Axe  and  Tool  Company,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — Boys' 

sleds. 

Chantler,  John  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Babies'  rattles,  toy  furniture, 
carts  and  building  blocks. 
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Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Games  and  flags. 

Davidson,  Thomas,  Manufacturing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. — Enamelware  dishes,  toy 

trunks  and  other  children's  playthings. 
Dominion  Toy  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. — Dolls. 

Emery  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Toy  battleships,  building  blocks,  games,  etc. 
Foster,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Woodstock,  N.B. — Toy  furniture. 

Galbraith  &  Co.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. — Toy  wagdns. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Beavers. 
Gendron  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto. — Furniture,  doll 
carriages,  carts,  autos,  toy  sleighs,  sleighs,  tricycles. 
Gordon,  John  M.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — Magazine  cannon 

with  automatic  registering  target. 
Henderson,  N.  L.,  St.  Lambert,  Que. — Wooden  toys. 
Home  Workers'  Patriotic  Toy  Industry,  Morrin  College, 

Quebec  city — Dolls,  animals,  furniture. 
House  of  Providence,  Toronto,  Ont. — Model  house  and  a 

mechanical  toy  man  in  wheel  chair. 
Ideal  Bedding  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. — Brass  toy  furni- 
ture. 

MacDonald  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Toy  pails, 

shovels,  cups,  plates,  banks,  etc. 
Manual  Constructor  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. — Building 
sets. 

McFarlane  Ladder  Works,  Toronto,  Ont. — Eocking  horses. 
McPherson   Swing   Manufacturers,   Edmonton,   Alta. — 
Child's  physical  development  swing. 
Memorial  Institute  Workshops,  Toronto,  Ont. — Toy  furniture,  games,  wagons,  etc. 
Newmarket  Metal  Toy  Company,  Newmarket,  Ont. — Metal  boats,  carts,  animals,  banks, 

soldiers,  autos,  cars,  trains. 
Moyer-Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Windsor,  Ontario — Toy  guns,  pistols,  banks,  etc. 
National  Toy  and  Novelties,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. — Dolls. 
Panama  Hat  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. — Dolls'  panama  hats. 
Keliance  Toy  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. — Steel  structural  toys. 
Koberts,  Miss,  Toronto,  Ont. — Wooden  furniture. 

Schultz  Bros.,  Brantford,  Ont. — Billiard  games,  rocking  horses,  pool,  crokinole  boards. 
Shurley-Derrett,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Skipping  ropes,  fishing  lines. 
Skat-Peterson,  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Lead  soldiers. 
Sloan,  Mrs.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Eabbits. 

Smith,  David,  Engraving  and  Lithographing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. — 'Games. 

Soren  Bros.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Boys'  drums. 

Sterling  Bubber  Company,  Guelph,  Ont. — Toy  balloons. 

Thomson,  J.  &  Son,  Toronto,  Ont. — A  variety  of  metal  toys. 

Tip  Top  Doll  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.— Dolls. 

Toronto  Toy  House,  Toronto,  Ont. — Wooden  ships,  furniture,  carts,  blackboards. 
Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League,  Toronto,  Ont. — Dolls. 
Toy  Products   of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. — Builder  toys, 

games,  toy  automobiles,  graphophones,  carts. 
Toy  Soldier  Novelty  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont. — Lead  soldiers. 
United  Incandescent  Light  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Toy  bugles 

and  trumpets. 

Victoria  Toy  Company,  Victoriaville,  Que. — Toy  furniture 

and  rocking  horses. 
West-Jackson  Co.,  Tilsonburg,  Ont. — Wooden  animals. 
Williams,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. — Toy  furniture. 
Wise,  Henry,  Woodenware  Co.,  Palmerston,  Ont. — Sleds, 

lawn  croquet,  baby  cutters,  wagons. 
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The  Toy  Buyers. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  fair  was  that  buyers  of  the  large 
wholesale  houses  and  department  stores  gave  orders  for  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  Canadian  toys,  a  number  of  the  exhibitors  receiving  orders  enough  to  keep 
them  busy  throughout  the  year.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  were  obliged  to  refuse  orders 
because  their  financial  resources  and  their  staff  of  workpeople  were 
too  limited  to  fill  all  the  orders  offered.  The  buyer  of  a  large  Winnipeg 
department  store  who  came  east  on  purpose  to  see  the  fair  said :  "  I 
am  amazed  at  the  number  of  Canadian  toys  and  their  excellence.  If 
I  had  known  sooner  some  thousands  of  dollars  of  good  Canadian  money 
that  I  took  to  New  York  would  have  stayed  in  Canada."  Similar 
remarks  were  made  by  other  large  buyers.  A  number  of  buyers  repre- 
senting leading  department  stores  and  wholesale  houses  were  asked 
their  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  toys  as  compared  with 
German  and  American  toys.  The  general  concensus  of  opinion  was 
that  while  in  a  few  cases  the  Canadian  toys  showed  crude  workmanship  the  exhibits 
as  a  whole  compared  favourably  with  toys  of  the  same  kind  made  in  any  other  country. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Canadian  toys  were  more  substantial  than  those  made 
in  either  Germany  or  Japan.  The  German  and  Japanese  toys  can  be  sold  at  lower 
prices,  but  will  not  last  half  so  long.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  toy  houses 
in  the  United  States  said  there  was  one  doll  made  in  Toronto  shown  at  the  fair  which 
was  superior  to  any  doll  made  anywhere  in  the  world  at  the  price.  "It  is  perfectly 
formed,  natural  in  colouring  and  almost  indestructible,"  he  said.  This  doll  is  made 
of  a  composition  of  which  wood  flour  is  an  important  ingredient  and  at  present  this 
wood  flour  is  imported  from  Norway  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  in  Canada,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  later  on  it  may  be  made  in  Canada.  The  same  kind  of  wood  flour  is  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition. 


Sample  Fairs  for  Toy  Selling. 

One  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Germany  is  not  to  make  great  quantities 
of  toys  on  the  chance  of  selling  them,  but  to  make  only  a  sufficient  number  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  manufacture  before  taking  orders  according  to  samples  shown.  When 
orders  are  secured  from  the  buyers  of  wholesale  houses  and  large  department  stores 
the  toys  can  be  manufactured.  In  Germany  it  was  the  custom  to  show  samples  at  a 
great  annual  toy  fair  which  was  attended  by  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fair  was  held  early  in  the  year,  so  that  there  was  ample  time  to  manufacture  toys  for 
the  Christmas  trade  after  orders  were  received.  If  a  similar  annual  toy  fair  can  be 
established  in  Canada  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  toy  manufacturers.  Such 
a  system  of  manufacturing  after  orders  have  been  received  minimizes  the  risk  and 
makes  it  easier  to  get  capital. 


Comparative  Statistics  of  Toy  Industry. 

Germany  exported  the  year  before  the  war  began  about  $24,600,000 
worth  of  toys,  while  Austria-Hungary  exported  toys  to  the  value  of  about 
$1,350,000,  a  total  of  $25,950,000.  A  comparison  with  some  of  the  great 
established  industries  of  Canada  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  toy  industry  than  a  mere  statement  of  these  figures.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  some  of  Canada's  large 
industries  at  the  time  of  the  last  census : — 
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Value 

Manufacturing  Establishments.  of  Products 

in  1910. 

Wines,  malt  liquors  and  distilled  liquors   $24,532,000 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  snuff   25,329,000 

Bread,  biscuits,  confectionery   25,566,000 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products   25,781,000 

Cotton  factories   24,584,000 

Men's  clothing  factories   25,020,000 

Pulp  and  paper  mills.   23,226,000 

Printing,  publishing  and  bookbinding .  '.   25,181,000 

Sugar  refineries   21,260,000 

Agricultural  implements   20,722,000 


In  every  country  of  the  world  children  played 
with  German  toys.  Exports  of  German  toys  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  over  $7,736,000,  to 
Spanish  America  at  about  $2,000,000,  to  Canada 
at  about  $580,000,  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  over 
$6,110,000,  to  Australia  at  nearly  $500,000,  to  New 
Zealand  at  about  $100,000,  to  British  South  Africa 
at  about  $150,000,  to  India  at  about  $300,000,  and 
to  Egypt  at  about  $63,000.  Austria-Hungary 
exported  only  small  quantities  of  toys  to  Spanish 
America,  but  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  over  $418,000,  and  those  to  the  United 
Kingdom  at  over  $506,000,  while  considerable  quantities  were  exported  to  Egypt  and 
a  few  to  other  British  possessions.  The  Austrian  exports  of  toys  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  of  trifling  value.  Germany  annually  exported  to  countries  of  the 
British  Empire  toys  valued  at  about  $7,500,000,  and  Austria  a  little  over  half  a  million 
dollars  worth,  so  that  $8,000,000  worth  of  toys  must  be  supplied  from  other  sources 
to  countries  of  our  own  Empire.  Erance  ranked  next  to  Germany  as  an  exporter  of 
toys,  the  value  the  year  before  the  'war  being  $6,638,000,  while  British  toy  exports 
were  valued  at  about  $4,313,000.  Japan  with  toy  exports  valued  at  $1,240,000  ranked 
next  to  Austria. 

The  Canadian  Home  Market. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  toys  in  Canada  the  value  of 
the  home  market  is  an  important  factor.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914,  which  ended  four 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  total  value  of  toys  imported  into  Canada  was 
$1,037,000,  of  which  about  $580,000  worth  came  from  Germany  and  $5,600  worth  from 
Austria.  In  that  year  we  imported  from  the  United  States  toys  to  the  value  of  over 
$293,000,  while  toys  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  over  $91,000,  imports 
of  French  toys  at  over  $33,000,  and  imports  of  Japanese  toys  at  over  $26,000,  very 
small  quantities  coming  from  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  China.  Eor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1916,  Canada  imported  only  $642,190  worth  of  toys, 
as  compared  with  $1,037,000  for  the  fiscal  year  before  the  war  began.  The  toys 
imported  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  were  valued  at  $476,581,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  From  the 
United  Kingdom  Canada  imported  toys  to  the 
value  of  $76,772,  while  toys  from  France  were 
valued  at  $27,339  and  toys  from  Japan  at  $66,965. 
In  a  normal  year  it  requires  considerably  over  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  toys  at  manufacturers' 
prices  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Canadian 
market.  Of  course  the  cost  to  the  consumers  is 
much  greater. 
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To  Canadians  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  toys  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  industry  in  the  United  States  is  interesting  because  the  general  feeling  is 
that  what  can  be  done  in  the  United  States  can  be  done  in  Canada,  the  labour  condi- 
tions in  the  two  countries  being  approximately  the  same  while  Canada  probably  has 
the  advantage  as  regards  supplies  of  raw  materials.  Mr.  Paul  Findlay,  an  American 
writer,  who  recently  made  a  study  of  the  toy  industry  in  the  United  States,  estimates 
that  $1 5,000,000  worth  of  toys  were  made  in  the  United  States  last  year.  He  says: 
"  The  by-product  of  the  lumber  camps  is  no  longer  burned  in  those  huge  incinerators 
formerly  kept  going  night  and  day.  All  these  short  pieces,  trimmings,  and  scraps  are 
now  being  absorbed  by  American  toy-makers.  Wooden  toys  made"  by  hand  in  Germany 
are  copied  and  by  slight  alterations  are  imitated  by  machine-made  goods,  and  the 
resulting  toys  are  entirely  acceptable."  He  points  out  that  while  American  hand 
labour  is  more  expensive  than  German  hand  labour,  the  German  hand  cannot  compete 
with  the  American  machine.  There  is  also  a  greater  tendency  in  the  United  States 
toward  specialization  and  division  of  labour  than  in  Germany.  A  worker  who  is 
employed  in  making  only  one  part  of  an  article  acquires  great  skill  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  In  the  same  way  skill  is  acquired  in  assembling  the  different  parts  together 
when  the  worker  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

Women's  Patriotic  Toy  Industries. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Evans,  of  Quebec  city, 
began  to  interest  herself  in  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian  home  toy  industry.  On 

the  13th  of  August,  1914,  the  Home  Workers'  Club 
was  founded  for  this  purpose,  and  soon  afterward 
what  is  now  known  as  The  Home  Workers'  Patriotic 
Toy  Industry  was  established  with  headquarters  at 
Morrin  College,  Quebec  city.  Mrs.  Evans  enlisted 
the  services  of  eight  clever  girl  artists  who  made 
models  for  toys.  A  number  of  home  workers  were 
soon  employed  in  making  toys  from  these  models. 
Later  on  work  was  found  for  a  number  of  convales- 
cent soldiers.  In  April,  1916,  an  exhibition  of  toys 
made  by  the  home  workers  of  Quebec  was  held  in 
Morrin  College  hall  and  a  great  variety  of  toys  were  exhibited.  There  was  one  stand 
with  articles  made  by  convalescent  soldiers. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Warren  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  development  of  a  doll 
industry  by  the  Women's  Patriotic  League  of  Toronto :  "  In  the  autumn  of  1914, 
when  factories  were  closing  down,  and  shops  and  offices  cutting  their  staffs  in  half, 
the  Toronto  Women's  Patriotic  League  found  it  advisable  to  establish  a  registration 
bureau  for  women  other  than  for  purely  domestics.  Through  this  bureau  we  soon 
discovered  many  inefficients,  who  still  could  not  be  allowed  to  starve,  and  our  feeling 
was  that  it  was  better  to  create  work,  and  pay  these  women  for  doing  it,  than  to  give 
them  charity  outright.  We,  naturally,  did  not  wish  to  cut  into  any  established 
industry,  and,  finally,  hit  upon  the  making  of  dolls  of  a  very  inexpensive  type,  of  a 
kind  such  as  had  been  coming  from  Germany.  From  one  or  two  young  foreign  girls 
this  experiment  grew  until  we  had  reached  the  limit  of  our  space,  and  we  were  giving 
work  to  fifty-four  women  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  capacity.  The  stuffing  of 
the  dolls  employed  the  less  efficient  workers,  and  the  dressing  of  them  the  more  skilled, 
while  three  or  four  very  old  women,  whose  sight  was  not  of  the  best,  were  employed 
in  the  sewing  of  rags  for  rug  weaving,  etc.  One  branch  follows  on  and  fits  into  the 
others  naturally,  and,  before  we  realized  it,  we  had  a  large  stock  of  rag  dolls  dressed 
and  ready  for  sale.  These  we  have  disposed  of  through  the  kind  co-operation  of  one 
of  our  large  wholesale  firms,  and  very  largely  through  bazaars,  Christmas  trees,  and 
organizations  interested  in  patriotic  work.    To-day,  several  firms  have  taken  up  the 
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manufacture  of  cheap  dolls,  and  the  other  trades  employing  a  certain  amount  of 
unskilled  labour  are  running  full  time  again,  so  that  the  pressing  needs  for  our  work- 
rooms have  decreased  materially.  There  are,  however,  always  certain  physically  unfit, 
who  cannot  be  taken  into  a  general  factory,,  and  for  these  we  still  carry  on  the  work- 
room. From  a  financial  side  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  make  the 
work-room  carry  itself;  but  we  have  had  some  help  in  gifts  of  money,  and  many  in 
gifts  of  "kind,"  notably  weekly  bags  of  pieces,  bales  of  stuffing  material,  etc.,  but  we 
are  not,  and,  indeed,  never  have  been,  a  really  commercial  proposition,  nor  need  any 
toy  manufacturer  consider  us  in  any  way  a  rival.  Indeed,  our  aim  has  been  to  help 
establish  toy  industries  in  every  way  in  our  power." 


TOY  FAIR  AT  TORONTO  EXHIBITION. 


The  directors  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  were  so  favourably  impressed 
with  the  first  Canadian  Toy  Fair  that  they  asked  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  arrange  for  a  repetition  of  it  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  opening  in 
Toronto  on  the  26th  of  August,  1916.  The  Toy  Association  responded  heartily  to  an 
invitation  from  Sir  George  Foster,  thus  ensuring  the  success  of  the  second  Canadian 
Toy  Fair.  In  addition  to  those  who  exhibited  at  the  first  Toy  Fair  a  number  of  other 
Canadian  toy  manufacturers  will  be  represented  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 
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No.  654 

INDEX  TO  WEEKLY  BULLETIN. 

The  Index  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1916, 
is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue.  It  is  suggested  that  those  interested  in  Canadian 
export  should  preserve  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Weekly,  together  with  the 
Index  and  Supplements  in  bound  volumes,  or  some  other  form  convenient  for 
future  reference.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  may  be  out 
of  print)  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  Index  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  July  14,  1916. 

SIX  MONTHS  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

While  the  foreign  trade  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  show 
a  considerable  expansion  in  value  over  the  first  half  of  1915,  it  would  seem  apparent 
that  the  invisible  protection  created  by  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  many  imports 
is  having  a  definite  bearing  upon  the  course  of  trade,  because  whereas  imports  exhibit 
an  increase  of  about  10-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1915, 
which  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  general  advance  in  prices  which  has  taken 
place,  the  growth  in  exports  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  nearly 
32  per  cent,  the  detailed  figures  for  the  two  years,  and  also  for  1914,  comparison 
with  which  is  interesting  as  covering  a  pre-war  period,  being  as  under: — 

Six  Months  ended    Six  Months  ended    Six  Months  ended 
June,  1916.  June,  1915.  June,  1914. 


Imports   £474,201,166  £428,859,882  £375,903,057 

Exports  (British)   241,807,881  183,622,888  255,457,611 

Re-exports   54,121,101  51,323,020  59,276,416 


Total   £770,130,148  £663,805,790  £690,637,084 


Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  so-called  "adverse  balance  ""for  the  half 
year  aggregated  £178,250,000  for  1916  against  £194,000,000  in  1915,  an  improvement 
which,  if  small,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  reproduction  of  the  half-yearly  statistics  according  to  classification  also 
shows  that  the  increase  in  imports  is  mainly  represented  in  the  section  food,  drink 
and  tobacco,  and  due  to  the  recognized  necessity  of  maintaining  adequate  supplies 
of  food- 
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Indeed,  the  higher  value  in  raw  materials  barely  covers  the  gradual  increase  in 
prices,  and  on  this  basis  the  valuation  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1914 
and  1916  being  practically  the  same,  there  has  actually  been  a  heavy  decline  in  the 
volume  of  trade  as  judged  by  quantity  this  year  in  comparison  with  the  six  months 
before  the  war. 


IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED. 


Six  Months  ended    S.x  Months  ended  Six  Months  ended 

June,  1916.  June,  1915.  June,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco.  .       £20>8,313,2«07  £183,255,039  £135,771,868 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles 

mainly    unmanufactured.        164,476,943  158,383,790  139,382,698 

3.  Articles  wholly    or  mainly 

manufactured                              99,683,757  85,667,735  99,042,490 

4.  Miscellaneous                                   1,727,259  1,553,318  1,706,001 


Totals   £474,201,166  £428,859,882  £375,903,057 


The  details  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  six  months  also  show  that  the  expansion  has  been  mainly  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  which  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  while  most  branches 
of  trade  participate  in  the  increase,  the  results  in  comparison  with  1915  are  mainly 
due  to  heavy  advances  in  two  leading  industries:  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures, 
and  cottons: — 


EXPORTS  CLASSIFIED. 


Six  Months  ended    Six  Months  ended    Six  Months  ended 

June,  1916.  June,  1915.  June,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco..       £  14,676,190  £  12,249,778  £  14,410,442 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles 

mainly    unmanufactured.          30,720,944  25,252,091  34,157,286 

3.  Articles  wholly    or  mainly 

manufactured                             187,051,951  140,189,237  201,643,772 

4.  Miscellaneous                                   9,358,796  5,931,782  5,246,111 


Totals   £241,807,881  £183,622,888  £255,457,611 


To  revert  to  imports,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  Canada  has  provided 
increased  quantities  of  almost  every  article  of  food  with  which  her  interests  are 
specially  identified,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the  quantity,  value, 
and  country  of  origin,  for  the  first  half  of  1916  and  1915,  of  imports  of  most  of  the 
articles  for  which  the  details  are  available  in  the  published  returns: — 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINO  DOM  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916  AND  1915. 


IS 

16. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat- 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Russia  

.      .  12,500 

7,744 

146,600 

85,201 

Turkey  

26,000 

18,755 

United  States  

,      ,  39,628,800 

27,427,592 

20,823,400 

13,763,539 

Chile  

43,000 

34,800 

Argentine  Republic  

2,955,400 

2,160,691 

10,990,700 

7,903,400 

British  East  Indies  

88,400 

57,726 

3,482,900 

2,309,108 

Australia  

.    ,  .  1,851,020 

1,333,375 

184,400 

97,383 

New  Zealand  

Canada  

11,545,700 

7,980,162 

6,393,100 

4,377,436 

Other  countries  

.    .  .  7,700 

3,140 

144,000 

96,829 

Total  

56,132,320 

39,005,230 

42,191,100 

28,651,651 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  ETC* — Continued. 

1916.  1915. 

Quantity.         Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

2.  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour —                        Cwts.              £  Cwts.  £ 

France   66,800  34,866 

United  States                                       2,944,500        2,459,771  4,064,358  3.152,728 

Argentine  Republic                                  17,200            11,648  6,800  4,445 

Australia                                                150,460           126,682  1,800  1,300 

Canada                                                 2,511,925        2,140,219  1,657,360  1,348,576 

Other  countries                                          8,008              7,159  65,300  56,287 


Total  

3.  Barley — 

Russia  

Turkey  

United  States.  .   .  . 

British  India  

Canada  

Other  countries.  .  . 

Total  

4.  Oats — 

United  States.  .    .  . 
Argentine  Republic. 

Canada  

Other  countries.  .  . 

Total  

5.  Peas — 

British  Eas-t  Indies. 

Canada  

Other  countries..  . 

Total  

6.  Bacon- 

Denmark   

United  States.  .   .  . 

Canada  

Other  countries.  .  . 

Total  

7.  Hams — 

United  States...  . 

Canada  

Other  countries.  .  . 

Total  

8.  Poultry — 

Russia  

France  

United  States.  .   .  . 
Other  countries.  .  . 

Total  

9.  Butter — 

Russia  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Netherlands  

France  

United  States.  .   .  . 

Argentine  

Victoria  

New  South  Wales .  . 

Queensland  

New  Zealand .  . 

Canada  

Other  countries.  .  . 

Total  


5,632,093 

4,745,479 

5,862,418 

4,598,202 

103,700 
5,518,300 
1,008,000 
1,047,500 

702,500 

53,275 
3,411,923 
675,949 
677,866 
455,113 

9,000 
190,500 
3,194,485 
208,100 
34,900 
706,100 

2,987 
85,630 
1,473,144 
94,454 
16,081 
310,423 

8,380,000 

5,274,126 

4,343,085 

1,982,719 

4,150,900 
1,901,600 
341,200 
593,200 

2,259,122 
1,094,383 
198,742 
348,806 

4,320,900 
4,062,700 
182,800 
670,200 

2,477,702 
2,106,658 
101,802 
359,622 

6,986,900 

3,901,053 

9,236,600 

5,045,784 

68,080 
4,250 
293,580 

51,815 
4,799 
375,950 

259,370 
770 
320,347 

171,812 
871 
264,790 

365,910 

432,564 

580,487 

437,473 

839,466 
2,513,959 
794,640 
28,647 

4,386,579 
10,111,934 
3,475,285 
113,834 

1,225,044 
1,709,770 
464,783 
56,144 

5,002,292 
5,822,309 
1,689,891 
201,302 

4,176,712 

18,087,632 

3,455,741 

12,715,794 

846,247 
36,494 
1,012 

3,490,993 
153,453 
5,025 

650,400 
61,161 
261 

2,203,208 
211,747 
1,116 

883,753 

3,649,471 

711,822 

2,416,071 

'  10,089 
1,489 
49.706 
62,803 

49,565 
7,829 
240,821 
256,222 

7,604 
4,181 
52,801 
42,297 

24,705 
20,674 
231,751 
147,841 

124,087 

554,437 

106,883 

425,031 

34,541 
954 
581,172 
2,596 
59,536 
960 
94,547 
48,417 
20,654 
18,931 
268,519 
5,081 
8,376 

212.839 
7,260 
4,880,410 
20,062 
418,213 
7,215 
728,415 
360,122 
158,130 
143,653 
2,099,007 
38,375 
66,847 

217,581 
72,499 
815,038 
34,419 
156,665 
22,890 
61,683 
78,483 
151,892 
102,040 
276,003 
5,715 
37,766 

1,415,245 
509,361 

5,904,371 
238.282 

1,027,655 
132.443 
407,563 
52S.356 

1,023.495 
684,532 

1,893,1  21 
32,133 
250,794 

1,144,284 

9,140,548 

2,032,674 

14,047,351 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  KYC.—  Concluded. 


16. 


1916. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cheese — 

V_/  Wlb. 

f 
% 

Cwts. 

£ 

Netherlands  

5,816 

31,229 

97,518 

318,805 

Italy  

24,151 

110,191 

52,137 

199,089 

United  States  

206,044 

948,279 

1,156,109 

20,948 

93,498 

iKQ  794 

t  d  y  1 1  ^  x 

9  "i  AS  8Q1 

517,793 

2,278,033 

or\r\  r\ax 

6  U  U,U  D  0 

1  ,4  4  U  ,0  1  (J 

4Uo,41  ( 

889,498 

6  680 

■ 

32  029 

7,437 

30,763 

1,002,480 

4,870,959 

1   1  C  A   A  rvo 

l,l54,4y[5 

4    f\  /»  r    rr  f\  r 

4,yo5,79o 

Eggs — 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

160,548 

66,933 

741,766 

379,869 

548,315 

433,109 

1,269,839 

789,398 

65,369 

59,855 

535,357 

370,591 

1,470 

418 

4,768 

3,455 

125,246 

1 ,0  Do  ,0  4  U 

74Q  9^9 

(  4y  ,  £  0  0 

1,241,114 

456,539 

150,907 

75,96>3 

429,927 

214,460 

Total.   . 

3,247,630 

1,927,134 

4,553,118 

2,404,227 

Canned  Salmon — 

C  wts. 

Cwts. 

COO  7Q4 

do  o,  <  y  4 

i ,y  o d,  <  o  o 

430, yob 

yU  <  ,b  <  b 

9  8  4  Q  f|  Q 

170,285 

690,500 

39,615 

144,613 

28,904 

88,651 

Total  

958,217 

3,146,592 

495,175 

1,686,827 

Canned  Lobster — 

17  oqft 

171  842 

19/117 

1  o  ,U1  ( 

108, 0o3 

J.  3  K 
-too 

3  402 

741 

fi.  A^  9 

305 

2,241 

1,354 

10,781 

lo,loU 

1  77  4.8  K 

1  C  1  1  y 

X  0 ,  X  X  4 

Wood  and  Timber  (hewn) — - 

Loads. 

£ 

Loads. 

£ 

11,747 

49,706 

1,485 

4,203 

6,094 

32,377 

3,456 

11,537 

3,688 

20,889 

15  513 

^1  ^81 
0  1 ,0  O  X 

TTni  +  orl  Ctntoo 

63  949 

621,891 

71,496 

1(1  OM 
J-  <J,a  0  ^ 

9A7  4Q  A 

1  <  ,ooo 

o4U,OUo 

1  594 

17  578 

K  9  /<  1 

9  0  99  1 
-0,-o  1 

9  6  24 

125  026 

n  fi  t;  /i 

0,U04 

Do,  /  Z4 

1  nfi  q  ^8 

lUO,3  Jo 

1  101  9^7 

i. ,  J.  U  X  ,  y  o  t 

iiy  ,000 

Q90  C  rc  9 

Wood  and  Timber  (sawn  or  split) 

Fir — 

69,726 

434,972 

65,105 

267,215 

523,099 

3,732,296 

AK(\  90  7 

1    Q  /I  9  C9C 

l ,  y  4  o ,  o  o  o 

184  199 

1   948  4^7 

1,040,^0  1 

9(V9  C(H 
4  U'O ,  o  U  X 

889  742 

TTnitprl  Stntp<? 

101  424 

996  n Q ft 

1  C\A  9C9 

CAO   1  /t  (! 
0  U  u ,  X  4  O 

1 71  7Q8 

1  94  8  ^8 
J. ,  —  t  o  ,  O  O  O 

9  9  7  9  C  K 

10  <  , O  O  O 

l,Ulo,o4  v 

1  4Q4 

X  ,4  y  4 

l  u,  o  o  o 

O  79C 
O,  (  OD 

9  7  C77 

Total  

1,051,740 

7,700,960 

1,064,576 

4,646,658 

Wood    and    Timber    (sawn  or 

split,    planed    or  dressed) 

Unenumerated — 

5,110 

52,948 

7,899 

65,472 

5,627 

40,611 

7,993 

36,691 

9,281 

47,856 

6,767 

32,649 

Total  

20,018 

141,415 

22,659 

134,812 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  JUNE. 

The  June  statistics  are  the  most  remarkable  which  have  been  published  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  because  the  imports,  which  aggregate  £87,036,349,  constitute  an 
absolute  record,  and  the  British  exports,  amounting  to  £47,274,563,  have  only  twice 
been  exceeded  in  the  past. 

Compared  with  the  previous  month  of  May,  which  contained  one  more  working 
day,  the  former  increased  by  nearly  £3,250,000  in  value  and  the  British  exports  by 
about  £250,000,  while  in  comparison  with  June,  1'915,  the  imports  marked  an  increase 
of  £11,000,000,  and  the  exports  (British)  of  no  less  than  £14,000,000. 

The  actual  figures  for  June  for  the  past  three  years  are:— 


June,  1916.  June,  1915.  June,  1914. 

Imports  £  87,03.6,349  £  76,008,588  £  58,281,6'53 

Exports  (British)                                    47,274,563          33,233,568  39,872,976 

Re-exports                                                 8,872,694            9,3'50,339  8,753,434 


Total  £143,183, frOG      £118,592,495  £10'6,9'08,<063 


Of  the  augmented  value  of  imports,  £5,500,000  are  contributed  by  food,  grain 
and  flour  alone  representing  over  £2,500,000  over  1915,  despite  an  actual  reduction  in 
prices  of  both  articles. 

Kaw  materials  grew  by  nearly  £4,000,000,  chiefly  owing  to  larger  receipts  of 
wood  and  timber,  and  of  products  grouped  under  the  heading  "  Oil  Seeds,  Nuts,  Oils, 
Fats  and  Gums,"  which  includes  petrol. 

Manufactured  goods  contribute  less  than  £1,750,000,  the  increased  value  of  im- 
ports of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours  alone  exceeding  this  amount. 

The  month's  exports  of  British  goods,  which  it  may  also  be  remarked  aggregate 
in  value  nearly  £7,500,000  more  than  those  in  June,  1914,  before  the  outbreak  of  war, 
are  principally  notable  for  an  increase  over  June,  1915,  of  no  less  than  £11,500,000  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  principal  contributors  to  which  are  cotton  goods 
(£3,500,000),  woollens  (£1,500,000),  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  (nearly 
£2,000,000-) 

France  continued  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  almost  every  kind  of  iron  and 
steel  goods,  while  the  Netherlands  and  Argentina  were  noticeable  buyers  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  and  France  and  Argentina  of  woollens. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  were  again  important  sources  of  supply  of  many 
of  the  food  products  received  in  June,  the  respective  quantities  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  furnished  by  each  this  year  and  in  June,  1915,  being  as  under: — 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA   AND  U  NTT  ED  STATER. 

June.  1916.  June,  1915. 

United  United 


Canada.  States.  Canada.  States. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Wheat                                          3,442,000  7,496,300  1,891,100  2,826,700 

Flour                                              371,42'5  373,400  382,4'0'0  410,768 

Oats                                                116,600  &65.70O  42,200  1.10-8.70O 

Bacon                                              137,308  109,611  73,227  366,779 

Cheese                                            136,883  38,804  102,021  82.806 

Canned  salmon                                 20.131  103,999  31,064  39.954 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

A  cold  and  unseasonable  June  has  retarded  the  growth  of  practically  all  crops, 
which,  backward  in  some  districts,  have  deteriorated  in  others. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  reporters,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  all 
promise  to  be  below  the  average,  while  beans  are  satisfactory. 
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The  backwardness  of  the  potato  crop  occasioned  a  general  shortage,  with  the 
result  that  anything  remaining  from  last  year's  yield  realized  phenomenal  prices. 
The  new  crop  promises,  however,  to  be  an  average  one. 

The  outlook  for  roots  is  somewhat  doubtful,  the  decreased  area  sown  being  fur- 
ther influenced  by  unfavourable  growing  conditions. 

There  has  been  an  abundant  growth  of  hay  nearly  everywhere,  but  hay-making 
operations  have  been  greatly  retarded  and  were  still  in  progress  in  most  districts  at 
the  end  of  June.  While  the  conditions  have  continued  unseasonable  since,  and  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  sunshine,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  crop  will  be  safely  garnered 
although  much  of  it  is  still  in  the  fields,  and  in  some  places  uncut. 

It  is  as  yet  rather  early  to  anticipate  hops,  but  an  average  yield  is  at  present 
expected. 

The  weather  has  been  all  against  fruits,  and  there  will  be  only  poor  crops  of 
both  apples  and  pears.  Cherries  are  turning  out  pretty  well,  but  plums  will  also  be 
short.  Small  fruits  are  upon  the  whole  about  average,  although  strawberries  have 
been  disappointing. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  labour  practically  every- 
where, and  as  the  employment  of  women  has  only  partly  made  up  the  shortage,  the 
temporary  services  of  soldiers  have  been  requisitioned  in  many  sections. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY  EXHIBITION. 

In  connection  with  the  many  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  promote  and 
encourage  public  economy  and  thrift,  there  has  been  held  in  London  an  exhibition 
designated  the  National  Economy  Exhibition  under  influential  support,  including  the 
co-operation  of  the  Public  Trustee. 

This  enterprise,  which  followed  somewhat  the  model  of  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibi- 
tion, which  organized  by  an  important  newspaper  had  become  a  popular  annual  event 
previous  to  the  war,  presented  an  adroit  blending  of  science,  education,  domesticity 
and  shopkeeping,  carried  out  on  thoroughly  popular  lines,  and  has  been  so  well 
attended  that  it  is  contemplated  holding  similar  exhibitions  in  other  large  cities. 

The  display  comprised  appliances  and  articles  of  all  kinds  illustrative  of  direc- 
tions in  which  economy  can  be  effected  and  practised,  such  as  housekeeping,  dress, 
food  and  its  preparation,  and  included  a  number  of  practical  demonstrations  and 
object  lessons,  and  also  the  distribution  of  educational  and  economic  literature,  while 
a  series  of  addresses  on  National  Economy  and  cognate  subjects  were  delivered  by 
well-known  public  men  and  authorities,  including  Sir  George  Perley. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  July  5,  1916. 

DUTCH  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Holland  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion as  to  the  prospects  for  the  Dutch  fruit  crop  this  season. 

"  The  cultivation  and  general  care  of  the  orchards  has  not  received  as  much 
attention  as  usual,  and,  both  on  this  account,  and  because  last  season's  crop  of  apples 
and  pears  was  very  heavy,  the  prospects  are  less  favourable  this  year.  The  outlook 
for  apples  is  better  than  for  pears,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered  rather  good. 
In  some  districts,  the  set  of  pears  is  disappointing,  and  pear  prospects  vary  in 
different  districts  from  bad  to  moderate/' 
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APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916. 
Apple  imports  from  Canada  are  also  given,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
segregate  Canadian  apple  import  figures  for  1914  and  1915 : — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Week  ending 

June  3 — Total 

imported .  . 

96,708 

25,690 

13,283 

3 — From 

Canada . . 

.  .  .  .  Nil. 

10— Total 

imported.  . 

87,477 

11,289 

50,813 

10 — From 

Canada. .  .  . 

Nil. 

17 — Total 

7,768 

37~,557 

43,601 

17 — From 

89 

24 — Total 

imported   .  . 

,  .    .  .  75,026: 

26,572' 

13,765 

24 — From 

69 

July    1— Total 

imported  .  .  . 

.    .  .  7,035 

23,133 

7,263 

1 — From 

.  .  .  .  Nil. 

During  June- 

-Total  imported 

27  4,  '6 14 

124,241 

128,725 

-From  Canada . 

158 

OTHER  FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  other  fruits  that  were  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  June,  1916,  1915  and  1914: — 

1916.  1915.  1914. 
747,704     1,033,573  1,0-03,122. 
444,637  569,589  117,411 
4,317  3,309  3,129 
2,6.83  1,603  1,621 
  203  13,171 


Bananas  (bunches)  

Oranges  (cwts)  

Pears  (cwts. )  

Apricots  and  peaches  (cwts.) 
Plums  (cwts.)  


AUSTRALASIAN  APPLE  AND  PEAR  IMPORTS. 


The  official  reports  of  the  freight  carried  by  incoming  steamers  show  arrivals  of 
315,893  boxes  of  apples  and  5,715  boxes  of  pears  from  Australia  and  Tasmania 
during  June. 

AUSTRALASIAN  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  gives  the  following  as  the  current  prices 
of  Australasian  apples,  per  box,  at  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  week  ended  June  28 : — 

Quality.    Birmingham.    Bristol.    Liverpool.    London.  Manchester. 


New  York —  s.    d.  s.    d.  s.    d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Pipp'ns   1st.  12     0  11     6  11     6  11  0  11  0 

"    2nd.  10    0  10     0  9     0  10  0  8  6 

Rihstons   1st.  90  90  86  10  0  — 

"    2nd.  76  80  6    6            90  — 

Jonathans   1st.  11    0  11    0  SO  11  6  9  6 

  2nd.  9    0  9    6  6    0  10  0  8  3. 

Cleopatres   1st.  11    6  11     0  11     6  12  0  11  6 

  2nd.  10     0  10     0  10     0  11  0  10  6 


IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDATION- 


Apple  importers  especially  interested  in  boxed  apples  manifest  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  western  varieties  in  this  pack,  and  have  formed  their  ideas  of  quality, 
grade  and  pack  requirements  very  largely  from  the  Washington  and  Oregon  apples 
that  have  reached  this  market  in  considerable  quantities  during  the  past  few  years. 
American  producers  state  that  the  total  tonnage  of  boxed  apples  sent  abroad  from 
the  United  States  last  season  was  about  428,655  boxes,  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
which  was  consumed  in  the  British  Isles.  These  western  American  app'es  are  held 
in  the  very  highest  regard  on  the  British  market,  especially  those  from  Hood  river. 
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In  view  of  the  high  reputation  with  the  trade  won  by  the  competing  apple,  it  is 
strongly  urged  upon  British  Columbia  shippers,  who  expect  to  use  this  market  during 
the  coming  season,  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  every  detail  that  will  produce  the 
highest  standard  of  grade  and  pack,  as  there  is  always  a  tendency,  when  a  new  line 
is  being  introduced  in  a  territory  upon  which  a  competitor  has  an  established  hold, 
for  every  slight  deficiency  to  be  seized  upon  by  the  trade  as  showing  the  superiority 
of  the  known  brands.  During  the  coming  season  and  the  next  few  years,  until 
British  Columbia  apples  become  thoroughly  well  known  on  the  market,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  there  be  few  exceptions  to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
possible  standard.  British  Columbia  shippers  know,  of  course,  that  the  best  packs 
of  their  apples  are  fully  equal  to  any  competing  fruit.  It  is  important  for  them  to 
realize,  however,  that  the  British  apple  trade  is  not  yet  convinced  of  this,  and  that 
their  present  attitude  is  quite  likely  to  show  itself  in  giving  a  premium  price  to  our 
competitors.  Special  efforts  for  some  years  will  be  required  to  change  this  prejudicial 
attitude  and  build  up  a  reputation  for  British  Columbia  brands. 

ONTARIO  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA  BOXES. 

Recent  inquiries  from  apple  importers  have  shown  that,  in  general,  there  is  not 
much  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  favour  the  box  packing  of  eastern  apples. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  is  largely  because  so  many  eastern  packs  have  been 
inferior,  and  this  feeling  would  change  if  a  greater  effort  were  made  to  secure 
efficiency  in  this  respect.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  Glasgow,  where  considerable 
quantities  of  very  fine  Ontario  box  apples  were  sold  last  year,  the  attitude  of  the 
trade  towards  this  pack  is  much  more  favourable.  Thus,  a  prominent  firm  of  London 
wholesalers  writes :  "  You  mention  Nova  Scotia  boxes,  whereas  I  do  not  and  never 
did  advocate  the  shipping  of  box  apples  from  that  province.  Buyers  throughout 
England  are  accustomed  to  buying  Nova  Scotia  apples  in  barrels  and  look  for  them 
in  no  other  package. "  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  important  Glasgow  firm 
states :  "  We  were  the  pioneers  in  the  Canadian  box  apple  business,  and  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  were  the  only  people  in  this  country  receiving  consignments  of 
box  apples  from  Ontario.  Although  we  have  some  very  satisfactory  connections  in 
Ontario,  we  are  very  desirous  to  extend  these.  We  would  also  like  to  open  up 
business  with  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  but  only  for  boxes,  and  so  far  as 
Nova  Scotia  is  concerned  we  have  not  yet  seen  signs  that  shippers  there  are  prepared 
to  cultivate  this  trade.  It  is,  however,  growing  very  rapidly,  and  ought  to  receive 
the  attention  of  Nova  Scotia  shippers."  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  Nova  Scotia 
box  apples  reached  Glasgow  last  season,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
try  out  the  northern  market  with  this  pack. 

APPLE  MARKET  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  very  definitely  of  apple  market  prospects.  In  general, 
however,  everything  appears  very  promising  for  satisfactory  sales  of  Canadian  apples. 
The  English  apple  crop  will  be  very  short.  The  principal  effect  of  this  will  be  felt 
on  the  early  fall  market,  and  early  Canadian  varieties  should  do  particularly  well.  The 
presence  of  English  apples  on  the  markets  of  the  south  usually  makes  Glasgow  the 
market  par  excellence  for  early  fruit.  This  year  there  should  be  much  less  difference 
than  usual  between  the  early  season  price  possibilities  of  London  and  Glasgow. 
English  crop  conditions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  a  very  marked  influence  on  sales  of 
winter  apples,  as  storage  is  very  little  practised,  and  the  crop  is  pretty  well  disposed 
of  before  the  end  of  November.  Last  year,  however,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  found  in  securing  railway  transit  at  the  time  when  most  of  the 
apples  were  moving,  a  certain  amount  of  sorting  was  done,  so  that  the  English  apple 
had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  London  market  as  late  as  Christmas  time.  There 
is,  fortunately,  little  likelihood  of  this  recurring  this  season. 
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Labour  is  fully  employed  at  higher  wages  than  usual,  and  demand  conditions 
will  probably  continue  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  working  classes  are  free  spenders. 
The  calling  of  so  many  men  to  the  colours,  however,  is  bound  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect,  and  the  war-time  economy  campaign,  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the 
heavy  taxation  burdens  placed  on  the  professional  classes  will  lessen  the  call  for 
fancy  boxed  fruit. 

The  great  problem  for  our  apple-shippers  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  secure  sufficient 
shipping  space,  and,  in  view  of  the  limitation  of  supply  that  will  undoubtedly  result 
from  this  cause,  the  prices  obtained  for  all  good  apples  landed  in  good  condition 
should  be  excellent,  and  such  as  to  fully  counterbalance  the  high -freight  rates.  There 
have  been  no  further  developments  in  connection  with  the  proposed  embargo  on  fruit 
importation.  In  any  case,  of  course,  Canadian  apples  would  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  such  a  regulation,  and,  as  far  as  American  apples  are  concerned,  it 
now  seems*  probable  that  no  special  restrictive  measures  will  be  passed. 

APPLE  INQUIRIES. 

In  preparation  for  the  coming  season,  a  number  of  apple  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  British  dealers  who  are  interested  either  in  extending  their  connections 
in  Canada  or  in  starting  a  direct  import  business.  Some  of  these  come  from  whole- 
salers at  the  secondary  inland  distributing  centres,  who  express  a  willingness  to  buy 
for  cash  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents.  Others  are  from  brokers  at  the 
great  primary  centres,  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter  do  not  do  a  cash  business,  but  offer  to  handle  consignments  from  Canada  for 
sale  on  shippers'  account,  either  at  wholesale  auctions  or  by  private  sale.  The  usual 
charge  is  5  per  cent  commission  on  the  actual  sales  price,  a  variable  handling  charge 
of  so  much  per  box  and  per  barrel  being  also  charged  against  the  shipper.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  while  adverse  war  conditions  place  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cash 
purchases  and  have  made  many  dealers  unwilling  to  consider  them  at  all,  other  whole- 
salers claim  to  have  done  a  very  satisfactory  business  in  this  way  last  year. 

COMMANDEERING  THE  AVOOL  CLIP. 

Yorkshire  wool  producers  are  much  perturbed  over  the  decision  of  the  War  Office 
to  commandeer  the  whole  of  the  British  wool  clip  of  1916  for  army  purposes,  at  prices 
which  are  30  per  cent  above  pre-war  rates,  but  considerably  below  the  market  price. 
Vigorous  protests  have  been  made  by  the  farmers  against  the  figures  fixed,  and  the 
Government,  while  firm  upon  the  general  policy,  still  have  the  matter  of  price  under 
advisement. 

The  demand  for  wool  in  this  wool-using  district,  of  course,  continues  very  strong 
and  steady,  and,  if  Canada  has  any  wool  surplus  for  export,  she  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  market  for  it. 

AGAINST  SWEDISH  PAPER. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Printing  and  Paperworkers,  repre- 
senting 25,000  workers  in  the  papermaking  and  printing  industries,  a  resolution  was 
passed  protecting' against  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  trade  was  placed  by 
the  action  of  Sweden  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  wood  pulp  to  this  country,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  were  allowed  to  export  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  manufactured 
paper  to  this  country  at  enhanced  prices,  and  calling  upon  the  Government  immedi- 
ately to  bring  pressure  upon  Sweden  by  stopping  these  exports  until  they  had  removed 
the  restriction  upon  wood-pulp,  the  more  particularly  as  enormous  quantities  of  wood- 
pulp  were  being  exported  by  Sweden  to  enemy  countries  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives. 
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COMMANDEERING  SOLE  LEATHER. 

The  Army  Council  have  just  announced  that  it  is  their  intention  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  bends  of  10  pound  weight  and  upwards  produced  from  English  or  imported 
hides  of  all  classes,  to  include  all  butts,  which  will  be  calculated  as  two  bends,  and  all 
medium  and  heavy  shoulders,  squared  or  with  cheeks,  produced  from  English  or 
imported  hides  of  all  clasee^. 

Several  inquiries  have  recently  reached  this  office  for  Canadian  leather  of  various 
kinds,  and  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
send  the  Trade  Commissioner  some  particulars  of  what  they  have  to  offer. 

EMPIRE  TOBACCO. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Tobacco  Section  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
British  colonial-grown  tobacco  will  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
without  restrictions,  such  as  are  now  imposed  on  foreign-grown  tobacco,  on  proof 
being  given  of  their  origin. 

- 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Liihgow.) 

Glasgow,  July  12,  1916. 

piano  trade  and  the  war. 

Eor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913,  the  number  of  organs,  harmoniums  and 
pianos  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  29,479.  Of  these  24,482  were  pianos. 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  the  total  number  imported  was  3,354,  pianos 
being  1,286.  The  value  of  musical  instruments  and  parts  of  same  imported  was,  1913, 
£1,178,806;  1915,  £317,749. 

A  number  of  musical  instrument  importers  have  been  interviewed  in  connection 
with  the  possibility  of  Canadian  manufacturers  increasing  their  export  trade  to  this 
country,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  following. 

Few  British  industries  suffered  more  before  the  war  from  German  competition 
than  the  piano  trade.  The  home  market  for  many  years  has  been  so  crowded  with  all 
grades  of  instruments  made  in  Germany  that  in  a  great  measure  the  British  people 
had  become  convinced  that  the  home-manufactured  piano  was  not  to  be  compared  in 
point  of  quality  and  durability  with  the  foreign-made  article.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  there  was  a  good  ground  for  this  belief,  but  in  recent 
years  British  piano  makers  have  greatly  improved  their  products  and  the  best  of  them 
are  not  now  inferior  to  the  finest  instruments  produced  in  Germany.  That  the  British 
public  was  not  quite  convinced  of  this  real  change — before  the  war  at  any  rate — 
may  be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  having  the  advantage  of  cheaper 
labour  were  still  able  to  offer  a  better  article  at  smaller  cost  than  the  less  fortunate 
British  firms.  If,  however,  any  practical  benefit  is  to  flow  from  the' Economic  Con- 
ference of  the  Allied  Nations  held  recently  in  Paris,  one  may  be  certain  that  stringent 
measures  will  be  taken  in  future  to  prevent  British  manufacturers  from  struggling 
against  the  heavy  handicap  of  German-dumped  pianos. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  BRITISH  GOODS. 

The  demand  for  strict  economy  and  the  ban  upon  luxuries  in  the  interest  of 
financial  needs  to  prosecute  the  war  has  not  had  as  marked  an  effect  as  might  have 
been  expected  upon  the  British  piano  trade.    Indeed,  it  has  enjoyed  greater  prosperity 
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than  ever  before  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks.  Freed  from  the  incubus  of  foreign 
competition,  it  has  had  the  home  market  to  itself  for  the  first  time,  and  though 
there  was  little  truth  in  the  stories  about  working  men  who  were  making  big  wages 
in  shell  factories  buying  grand  pianos  for  room-and-kitchen  houses,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  trade  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  instruments  has  received  a  decided  fillip  from  the 
purchases  of  people  who  hitherto  were  unable  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  piano. 
The  home  trade  has  also  benefited  largely  by  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  vast  export 
business  formerly  carried  on  by  Germany. 

SHORTAGE  OF  LABOUR. 

British  piano  makers  are  now  having  an  opening  in  the  overseas  trade,  and  are 
finding  it  highly  profitable.  At  present,  however,  their  output  is  restricted  by  the 
shortage  of  labour,  and  by  the  dimculty  of  getting  supplies  of  parts  which  have 
previously  come  largely  from  Germany  or  France.  While  British  manufacturers 
made  the  castings  of  piano  frames,  the  cases,  and  some  of  the  parts,  many  of  them 
relied  upon  foreign  makers  for  the  supply  of  piano  actions-  If  they  are  to  hold 
.  their  own  and  extend  their  business,  these  deficiencies  will  have  to  be  made  good. 
One  of  the  best  known  and  oldest  British  firms  has  for  years  purchased  parts  from 
the  United  States.  The  prohibition  of  imports  extends  now  to  parts  as  well  as  to 
finished  instruments,  and  it  may  ultimately  be  a  blessing  in  more  than  one  way. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADA. 

To  such  an  extent  has  Germany  monopolized  the  British  market  that  few  French 
pianos  except  those  of  the  dearer  class  came  into  the  competitive  field.  America  was 
represented  almost  exclusively  by  one  firm  which  supplied  the  British  market  via 
Berlin.  Canada  also  found  it  practically  impossible  to  get  a  foothold  here,  only 
one  firm  having  for  any  length  of  time  sent  pianos  to  this  country.  It  is  well  known 
in  the  trade  that  many  instruments  of  excellent  quality  are  manufactured  in  Canada, 
but  even  if  energetic  attempts  had  been  made  to  push  their  sale  here,  it  is  dpubtful 
whether  these  would  have  succeeded  owing  to  the  higher  prices  of  the  Canadian  pianos 
compared  with  those  of  the  same  grade  of  German  and  even  British  make. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COST. 

The  sincerity  of  the  sentiment  so  freely  expressed  here  for  closer  commercial 
relations  with  the  Dominion  ought  to  be  translated  effectually  into  reciprocal  trading, 
and  if  this  does  not  help  the  Canadian  piano  trade  it  will  be  due  to  other  reasons 
than  the  desire  for  mutual  exchange  of  commodities.  The  question  of  relative  prices 
may  be  the  principal  barrier  to  overcome.  Assuming  that  instruments  made  in  Can- 
ada are  to  be  admitted  free  to  the  British  market,  the  Canadian  makers  will  then 
find  themselves  confronted  with  the  cheaper  price  of  the  home-made  article.  It  is 
believed  that  some  Canadian  firms  are  prepared  to  compete  with  the  British  manu- 
facturers in  the  less  costly  class  of  pianos.  There  is  a  good  prospect  for  makers  in 
Canada  who  can  produce  the  instruments  that  are  sold  here  at  from  £25  to  £35. 
The  higher  wages  paid  for  Canadian  labour  may  tend  to  restrict  enterprise  in  that 
line,  but  with  Germany  banned,  there  will  certainly  be  a  field  in  this  country  for 
the  Canadian  as  well  as  the  home  manufacturer,  even  if  there  should  remain  in 
favour  of  the  latter  a  slight  advantage  in  being  able  to  produce  at  a  slightly  reduced 
cost.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  there  will  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  obtain  a  better  footing  in  tins 
market,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  for  firms  interested  in  the  extension  of  their 
export  trade  to  send  catalogues  to  the  principal  importers  in  Scotland,  a  list  of 
whom,  with  names  and  addresses,  have  been  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  Johns,  ,Nfld.,  July  21,  1916. 

TRADE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  IN  1914  AND  1915. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  for  the  financial  .year  ended  June 
30,  1915,  amounted  to  $25,487,666,  compared  with  $30,328,269  in  the  year  preceding, 
being  a  decrease  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Colony  of  $4,840,603.  Imports  fell  from 
$15,193,726  to  $12,350,786,  while  exports  decreased  from  $15,134,543  to  $13,136,880, 
being  a  decrease  of  $2,842,940  in  imports  and  of  $1,997,663  in  exports. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  from 
and  to  each  country  with  which  the  Colony  traded  during  the  fiscal  years  under 
review,  namely,  1914  and  1915 : 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Countries. 

1913-1914.. 

1914-1915. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$3/826,529 

$2,311,945 

$1,514,584 

Canada  

4,861,047 

4,509/827 

351,22'0' 

5,796,906 

4,943,752 

853,154 

British  "West  Indies 

222,S'01 

214,202 

8,599 

99,421 

132,011 

3  2 '590 

India  

9,06'6 

12,27'6 

3,210 

Malta  

127 

36 

91 

12,075 

15,412 

3,337 

Austria  

4,<650 

1,517 

3,133 

26,542 

4,735 

21,807 

31 

397 

'366 

China  

3 

3 

3,953 

'  *26 

3,927 

2,999 

1,387 

1,612 

France  

16,636' 

4,645 

11,991 

10,535 

20,101 

9,56© 

Germany  

59,345 

10,343 

49,002 

Greece  

35,484 

22,505 

12,979 

Holland                   .  .  . 

47,320 

24,2&9 

23,051 

Italy  

839- 

5,344 

4,505 

Japan  

757 

407 

350 

6,948 

9,842 

2,894 

Portugal  

19,970 

9,295 

10,675 

870 

*870 

113,541 

83,215 

3'0,32& 

Sweden  

10,593 

11,042 

449 

Switzerland  

5,60(8 

1,8*5 

4,223 
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FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Countries. 

1913-1914. 

1914-1915. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

United  Kingdom  

$3,256,448 

$3,196,353 

$  60,093 

1,971,809 

1,394,663 

577,146' 

United  States  

1,679,362 

1,537,385 

141,977 

British  West  Indies  

526,331 

533,468 

7,137 

■6,476 

5,754 

722 

Malta  

16,405 

9,169' 

7,236 

912 

155 

757 

206 

8  6 

120' 

Argentine  Republic  

102,161 

102,161 

620 

996 

'376 

3,250 

3,250 

3,240,487 

2,819,811 

420,676 

4,023 

19,809 

15,786 

975 

739 

236 

7,348 

1,500 

5,848 

Foreign  West  Indies  

71,232 

13,922 

57,310 

1,972 

3,381 

1,409 

St.  Pierre  

8 ,868 

10,684 

1,816 



293,573 

2'64 

293,309 

Greece  

403,662 

346,799 

56,8'63 

176,991 

45,430 

131,561 

Italy  

1,087,858 

897,929 

189,929 

18,028 

5,7'55 

12,273 

36'2 

362 

Panama  

2,482 

2,482 

988,930 

1,0'23*,798 

34,.868 

Spain  

1,260,649 

1,269,030 

8,381 

— 

3,125 

3,125 

ie  Colony's  exports  are  classified  as  follows : — 

1913-1914. 

1914-1915. 

Products  of  the  Fisheries.  .    .  . 

..    ..  $10,907,677 

$9,639,789 

23,702 

19,097 

315,430 

210,598 

Products  of  the  Mines  

.  .    .  .  1,551,803 

■690,74'6 

.  .    .  .  2,183,611 

2,227,781 

Spirits  

41 

'67 

43,845 

Wines  

6*,527 

6,948 

Old  metal  

20,775 

7,998 

9,714 

10,478 

Coal  

202 

Miscellaneous  

115,061 

179,533 

While  it  was  hoped  that  the  volume  of  imports  from  Canada  would  have  been 
considerably  larger  than  the  returns  show,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  despite  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  the  struggle  in  Europe,  keen  competition,  and  the  fact  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  were  employed  in  producing  war  munitions  for  the  Mother 
Country,  the  decrease  in  imports  from  the  Dominion  was  less  than  7|-  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  approximate  decreases  of  39  and  15  per  cent  in  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  respectively. 

FOREMOST  DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  feared  that,  owing  to  difficulties  due  to  inter- 
national exchange,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  German  commerce-raiders  might 
hinder  the  marketing  of  articles  of  export,  a  complete  collapse  might  result.  How- 
ever, the  former  problem  having  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  the  latter  speedily 
eliminated,  the  Colony  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  as  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  struggle  in  Europe  began  to  shape  itself,  commercial  transactions  grad- 
ually resumed  their  former  activity. 

LACK  OF  TONNAGE. 

The  fisheries  were  prosecuted  on  the  usual  extensive  scale,  and  as  the  cessation 
of  fishing  in  the  North  Sea  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict  became  intensified,  the 
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demand  for  Newfoundland  product,  held  in  anticipation  of  rising  values,  grew  and 
prices  increased  accordingly.  Indeed,  the  chief  trouble  is  to  procure  vessels  in  which 
to  take  the  produce  of  the  Colony's  chief  industry  to  market,  the  same  being  true 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufactured  in  the  island,  the  market  for  which  was  here- 
tofore almost  entirely  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  The  local  manufactures,  industries 
and  agricultural  operations  have  been  continued  on  the  normal  scale,  and  to  these 
have  been  added  since  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  a  shell-making  plant  in 
St.  John's. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  TARIFF. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  articles  previously  on  the  free  list  were  placed  under 
a  tariff  of  10  per  cent,  while  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  duties  levied  was  imposed 
on  both  duty-paying  and  goods  hitherto  admitted  free.  This  being  purely  a  war 
measure  the  authorities  hope  and  expect  that  after  hostilities  have  terminated  it  may 
be  found  possible  to  revert  to  the  conditions  pertaining  prior  to  the  war,  when  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  tariff  system  of  the  island  was  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  admitted  free  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION. 

During  the  session  of  1915,  legislative  sanction  was  given  to  a  project  for  the 
establishment  of  a  large  enterprise  at  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  West  Coast,  known  as  the 
Newfoundland  Products  Corporation,  and  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers, 
calcium  carbide,  pulp  and  other  commodities,  but  this  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  active  operations  have  begun.  Similarly  the  building  of  a  series  of  branch 
railways  then  in  progress  and  aggregating  about  100  miles  of  narrow  gauge  road 
representing  an  outlay  of  about  two  million  dollars  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  any  renewal  of  this  work  will  be  attempted  while  the  war  continues. 

RAILWAY   AND   STEAMSHIP  FACILITIES. 

The  railway  and  steamship .  facilities  with  the  outside  world  were,  previous  to 
hostilities,  considered  ample  for  local  needs,  except,  that  there  was  an  agitation  for  a 
better  fortnightly  steamship  service  between  Great  Britain  and  St.  John's  than  was 
then  afforded  by  companies  which  were  using  some  of  their  oldest  boats  on  this  route. 
About  that  time  the  Furness  Line  intervened  with  a  new  ship,  the  Dighy,  since  com- 
mandeered for  war  purposes,  being  the  first  of  the  three  it  was  proposed  to  employ. 
Other  steamers  having  been  withdrawn,  direct  trade  with  England  is  now  confined 
entirely  to  small  freight  boats  of  the  Furness  Line.  However,  as  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  has  greatly  diminished  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  transport, 
the  existing  facilities  are  not  thought  inadequate  for  present  requirements. 

Opportunities  for  return  freight  have  increased,  especially  via  the  Red  Cross 
steamers.  The  product  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  for  shipment  to  South  Ameri- 
can and  European  countries  are  conveyed  by  the  "  Red  Cross "  steamers  as  return 
cargoes  to  New  York,  and  transferred  there  to  ships  destined  for  these  markets,  while 
steamers  proceeding  direct  to  Liverpool  have  all  available  space  filled  with  fishery 
product?  intended  to  be  transferred  to  steamers  proceeding  to  Mediterranean  ports. 

Facilities  fcr  hand  ing  Leal  freight?  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  requirement  of 
this  port,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  passes, 
and  are  said  to  be  comparable  to  those  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Newfoundland's  trado  with  New  York  and  Halifax  is  carried  on  by  the  "  Red 
Cross  "  and  "  Furness  Lines,"  the  latter  continuing  on  to  Halifax,  and  on  the  return 
trip  bring  the  Canadian  freight  destined  for  this  port. 

Excepting  the  "  Red  Cross "  Line,  the  entire  passenger  travel  and  transport 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  through  Dominion  channels,  the  Canadian 
Government  Railway  system  connecting  at  North  Sydney  with  steamers  of  the  Reid 
Newfoundland  service,  and  affording  an  advantage  of  considerable  value  to  Canada's 
trade  with  the  colony. 
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Possibilities  for  Canadian  trad?  are  indicated  by  the  following  items  of  imports 
into  Newfoundland: — 


Total 

Supplied 

Imports. 

by  Canada. 

Belting  

$  14,306 

?  457 

30,448 

17,246 

5,466 

196 

41,393 

10,133 

23,282 

1,384 

875 

18,591 

2,u85 

231,206 

2,252 

268,078 

24,748 

18,345 

822 

27,162 

2,S82 

1,485,323 

31,572 

2,935 

138,518 

34,196 

203,350 

48,216 

144,590 

45,067 

Galvanized  iron,  sheets  and  bars , 

20,027 

3,058 

6,541 

771 

15-3,683 

10,726 

82,174 

35,740 

132,188 

10,652 

16,487 

4,166 

35,699 

6,483 

Typewriters,  sewing  and  knitting 

machines.  .    .  . 

130,185 

19,750 

14,30.8 

571 

Preserved  meats  

10,271 

1,377 

24,580 

17,726 

5,446 

44 

Jewellery  

14,215 

3,430 

Radiators,  electric  light  material. 

35,699 

8,843 

11,030 

102 

17,522 

4,797 

Meats,  salted  and  pickled  

48,361 

235 

Barrelled  beef,  salted  

347,712 

14,322 

482,036 

13,198 

24,126 

9,539 

27,591 

4,10? 

28,034 

3,488 

Lubricating  oils  

38,865 

7,765 

65,736 

6,650 

92,314 

36,821 

11,824 

1,606 

Readymades,  including  furnishing 

goods  

209,296 

8,121 

185,376 

15,072 

16,773 

756 

49,432 

2,409 

325,821 

5,156 

Tea  

176,352 

21,254 

38,068 

1,019 

85,913 

968 

59,590 

229 

14,370 

6,722 

7,115 

193 

10,958 

3,416 

5965—2 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
{Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  Norway,  July  8,  1916. 

THE  NORWEGIAN   PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

■  The  Tidsshrift  for  Papirindustri  writes  in  their  issue  of  July  1  re : — 

Chemical  Pulp. — American  buyers  continue  to  keep  back  and  the  European 
markets  have  resumed  a  state  of  inactivity.  Inquiries  are  more  scarce  and  the 
impression  is  that  only  modest  transactions  take  place.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
British  buyers  expecting  that  the  Swedish  embargo  will  be  done  away  with  in  the 
near  future.  The  Norwegian  strike  has  of  course  curtailed  the  calculated  Norwegian 
output,  so  that  there  is  practically  nothing  to  be  had  for  this  year's  delivery  from 
Norwegian  mills.    Prices  are  therefore  well  maintained. 

Mechanical  Pulp — Dry — is  very  scarce  with  advancing  value,  ranging  from  $40 
to  $45.33  f.o.b.  net  cash.    The  inquiry  is  very  strong. 

Fifty  per  cent  moist — as  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to  the  Baltic  mills  a  heavy 
but  temporary  drop  in  freights  has  occurred,  enabling  the  mills  to  get  their  stocks 
shipped.  They  have  obtained  $8  to  $9.33  f.o.b-  net  cash,  which  certainly  is  much 
beyond  their  hopes  earlier  in  the  year.  Prices  in  Norway  may  be  fixed  at  $16  f.o.b. 
Stocks  are  practically  nil.    The  market  is  rather  quiet  for  this  commodity. 

Paper. — The  paper  market  continues  proportionately  quiet.  "  Newsprint,'* 
which  some  weeks  ago  was  a  little  weak,  has  again  advanced,  and  the  market  price 
to-day  may  be  said  to  lie  between  $93.33  and  $106.67  for  rolls. 

The  general  strike  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled,  and  work  has  since  been 
resumed  by  most  mills.  There  are,  however,  still  some  pulp  and  paper  mills  which 
have  difficulties,  especially  in  the  Drammens  River  district,  but  it  is  hoped  that  all 
mills  will  be  in  working  order  shortly. 

THE  PAPER  EXPORT  FROM  NORWAY  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  after  the  war  the  export  from  Norway 
will  be  of  a  larger  importance  than  heretofore,  as  it  is  thought  that  Germany  will 
not  regain  its  influence  on  the  markets  of  the  world  as  far  as  paper  is  concerned. 

It  is  therefore  under  consideration  by  several  pulp  mills  to  change  from  pulp 
mills  into  paper  mills.  Preparation  is  also  under  way  re  the  joining  of  cellulose  and 
sulphite  mills  so  as  to  start  on  the  basis  of  large  paper  mills.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  large  "  Union  Company "  continues  to  absorb  by  amalgamation  the  smaller  con- 
cerns. It  is  thought  that  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  profitable  for  the  small  mills 
to  compete  in  the  world's  market,  especially  if  they  do  not  carry  any  specialties. 
To  obtain  a  steady  and  growing  trade  on  the  markets  of  the  world  a  paper  mill 
must  not  only  be  making  a  good  paper,  but  it  must  also  be  able  to  compete  and  to 
deliver  large  quantities. 

A  NEW  LAW  IN  NORWAY  AGAINST  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

Through  a  law  of  June  7,  1916,  as  a  supplement  to  a  former  law  of  August  8, 
1908,  against  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  Norway,  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  for 
sale  or  industrial  purposes,  trees  of  pine  or  fir,  which  within  a  height  of  1-5  metres 
from  the  highest  root  branch  hold  a  smaller  measure  than  20  centimetres  around  the 
outside  of  the  bark. 
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Exempt  from  this  law  are  those  trees  which  are  quite  dry  (dead)  or  windfallen, 
and,  after  examination  by  the  state  forester  or  his  assistants,  unhealthy  or  damaged 
trees  may  be  cut  and  also  trees  which  are  obstructing  the  growth  of  other  trees. 
Every  cutting  of  pine  and  fir  must  be  reported  to  the  forester  at  least  14  days  ahead. 
Infringement  of  these  rules  will  be  punished  with  fines  up  to  $1,333-33. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  SEAWEEDS  IN  NORWAY.  : 

In  these  times,  when  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  are  examined  to  find  out  if  they 
may  be  of  any  use  to  industry,  one  would  think  that  there  hardly  is  a  raw  material 
left  that  has  not  been  investigated.  And  still  there  is  found  such  a  material  in 
large  quantities  along  the  coasts,  viz.,  the  sea-weeds.  This  raw  material  has  been 
found  so  far  only  of  little  use,  compared  with  the  different  ingredients  which  it 
contains.  The  sea- weeds  embrace  different  varieties  which  may  be  gathered  in  large 
quantities,  but  there  are  particularly  two  kinds,  which  appear  in  unlimited  quantities, 
viz.,  the  Brown  Alga  and  the  Red  Alga. 

The  Brown  Algaes  are  the  most  common  along  the  Norwegian  coasts,  but  except 
for  fertilizing  purposes  and  partly  as  cattle  feed,  there  has  not  been  made  much  use 
of  them. 

The  Algaes  contain  large  quantities  of  iodine  and  other  ingredients. 

Tn  Norway  there  is  produced  some  iodine  from  sea-weeds,  but  the  yearly  pro- 
duction does  not  exceed  85,000  pounds,  to  a  value  of  about  $134,000. 

Some  years  ago  a  Norwegian  engineer,  Mr.  A.  Krefting,  of  Christiania,  com- 
menced a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sea-weeds  and  found  in  them  an  acid  which  he 
called  "  Tangin  acid,"  which  is  completely  free  from  resin  and  contains  39  per  cent 
carbon,  5  per  cent  moisture,  and  56  per  cent  acid.  In  1897  he  started  a  small  factory 
at  Christiania,  which  in  1900  was  taken  over  by  a  French  company  at  Bretagne. 
There  was  also  started  a  factory  which  produced  glue-stuffs,  iodine  and  "  Nourgin," 
which  is  used  by  the  textile  factories.  Furthermore,  the  same  engineer,  together 
with  an  artisan  named  Natvig,  has  produced  from  sea-weeds  a  bathing  solution  called 
"  Tangin "  that  has  been  found  excellent  against  rheumatism. 

THE  HARVEST  PROSPECTS  IN  DENMARK. 

The  Danish  Statistical  Department  publish  every  14  days  a  review  of  the 
harvest  prospects  in  Denmark.  The  review  for  June  15  has  now  been  published, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  crop  prospects  are  exceptionally  good-  and  not  so 
little  above  normal. 

Grain. — The  spring  seed  seems  to  stand  comparatively  the  best,  and  of  the 
winter  seed  the  wheat  is  thought  to  stand  better  than  the  rye,  which  latter,  however, 
also  points  in  the  direction  of  a  good  medium  year,  although  from  some  places  it  is 
reported  that  it  has  suffered  somewhat  from  cold  and  too  much  moisture. 

Grass  fields. — They  stand  excellent  all  over,  and  the  reports  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  vary  from  a  good  medium  to  an  excellent  crop. 

T~he  Root  Crop. — It  is  difficult  to  get  any  opinion  about  the  root  crop  as  yet, 
but  it  is  thought  that  generally  it  is  standing  a  little  back. 
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OPENING  IN  CUBA  FOR  CONDENSED  MILK. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  dated  July  20,  the  special 
representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  gives 
the  following  information  on  condensed  milk  together  with  other  items  of  interest: — 

Cuba's  importation  of  condensed  milk  in  1914  was  33,057,714  cans  against  27,- 
823,814  in  1910,  showing  an  increase  of  over  1,000,000  cans  yearly.  Following  is  a 
statement  of  the  importations  for  five  years: — 


IMPORTS  OF  CONDENSED  MILK  INTO  CUBA. 


1910.  1911.               1912.  1913.  1914. 

United   States  lb.  9,927,237  12,103,919      10,892,909  10,894,850  10,724,732 

Norway  "  10,982,524  8,183,298        2,341,489  2,707,191  10,891,021 

Great  Britain  "  5,736,110  10,003,151      15,688,745  18,492,387  11,010,545 

Belgium  "  12,034  1,137           299,389    179,850 

Germany  "  298,721  238,335           202,837  256,330  168,164 

Holland  "  37,888  11,685            78,649  514,301  1,892 

France  "  3,302    1,350 

Switzerland  "  115,055            11,325    2,086  80,558 

Canada  "  678,671     — 


It  will  be  noticed  in  this  list  that  Great  Britain  in  1912,  1913  and  1914  took  the 
lead  in  Cuba's  condensed  milk  trade.  Canada  supplied  678,671  pounds  in  1911,  but 
after  that  date  dees  not  figure  at  all  in  this  business.  The  shipments  from  the  United 
States  remain  about  stationary  at  around  10,000,000  pounds  yearly.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  quantity  shipped  by  other  coun- 
tries in  the  years  indicated. 

All  condensed  milk  imported  is  put  up  in  tin  cans  holding  one  pound  and  packed 
in  cases  holding  four  dozen  each. 

With  seme  of  the  finest  pasturage  the  world  can  produce,  and  cheap  forage  for 
winter  feeding,  it  would  seem  that  Canada  should  give  more  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  and  be  able  to  again  engage  in  the  milk  trade  of  Cuba. 


CUBAN  MARKETS. 


The  price  of  potatoes  has  declined  in  the  last  two  weeks  very  rapidly  and  Vir- 
ginia stock  is  now  quoted  at  $3.40  c.i.f.  Havana  in  barrels.  Hay  is  very  firm  in  price 
as  all  possible  steamer  space  for  this  commodity  is  booked  up  for  two  months  ahead. 
New  oats  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  now  on  the  market  and  selling  from  3  to  5 
cents  lower  than  old  stock.    Eggs  show  a  decline  in  price  owing  to  freer  offerings. 

Lumber  with  an  extensive  demand  and  limited  arrivals  maintains  a  firm  price  on 
all  grades.  Below  are  this  week's  prices  on  a  number  of  articles  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian dealers: — 

RECENT  MARKET  PRICES. 


Lumber,  pine.  . 

.  .  $33.00  to 

$36.00 

per  M.          Condensed  milk  . 

.  7.00 

per  4  dozen. 

Sp:uce  

32.00  " 

34.00 

"                Onions,  Ame  .  . 

.  3.50 

"  cwt. 

Hay  

33.00  " 

40.00 

per  ton. 

( Amer.) 

Oats  

0.65 

"  bushel.  Ham  

0.22  " 

0.25 

"  lb.  " 

Eggs  

7.00  " 

7.50 

4.50  " 

5.00 

"  cwt. 

dozen.  Flour  

7.00  " 

8.00 

"  sack  200 

Butter..  .. 

0.55 

"  lb. 

(Danish). 

lbs. 

Cheese  

0.40  " 

0.42 
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CUBAN  CROPS. 

The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  for  the  growing  cane  and  the  new  growth 
makes  a  fine  showing.  With  the  large  new  areas  being  planted  in  cane  this  season, 
and  the  labour  required  to  keep  free  from  weeds  the  old  cane  fields,  more  labour  is 
needed  than  ever  before;  and  wages  for  cane  workers  are  double  what  they  were  two 
years  ago.  There  are  12  sugar  mills  still  in  operation  and  the  total  production  to  date 
this  season  is  2,872,706  tons. 

As  a  result  of  the  good  prices  being  secured  for  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  present 
season,  larger  plantings  are  being  made  than  usual  and  a  large  crop  is  expected  during 
the  coming  season. 

The  favourable  weather  is  having  a  good  effect  on  the  growth  of  fruit  and  offer- 
ings are  larger  and  of  a  better  quality  than  heretofore.  Because  of  copious  rains  the 
pastures  are  now  excellent  all  over  the  island  and  the  condition  of  live  stock  is  very 
satisfactory. 

CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Cubans  are  greatly  interested  in  a  report  sent  to  the  home  Government  by  the 
Cuban  Consul  in  Paris,  stating  that  a  Russian  after  much  experimenting  has  demon- 
strated that  rubber  can  be  manufactured  from  alcohol.  As  alcohol  is  readily  made 
from  molasses  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  Cubans  claim  there  is  no 
country  that  can  produce  alcohol  cheaper  or  better  than  Cuba. 

The  business  of  transporting  goods  from  two  of  the  principal  docks  of  Havana 
has  been  completely  paralyzed  for  a  whole  week  on  account  of  a  strike  by  the  carters 
against  the  Havana  Docks  Company.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  business  men  to 
arrange  a  basis  of  settlement  of  the  long  list  of  grievances,  numbering  twenty  in  all, 
of  the  carters  but  without  result  until  to-day  when  a  settlement  was  reached  by  the 
Havana  Hocks  Company  practically  conceding  to  all  the  demands  of  the  carters. 


DEMAND  FOR  MOCCASINS  IN  EXPLOSIVE  FACTORIES. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner,  has  received 
a  letter  from  a  London  firm  asking  him  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  moccasins.  The  letter  says :  "  We  think  the  matter  is  of  general  interest,  as  we 
understand  that  this  form  of  foot  covering  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  use  in 
explosive  factories,  and  if  once  this  type  of  shoe  were  introduced  into  this  country 
considerable  business  might  be  developed." 


MARKET  FOR  BUTTER  IN  CHINA. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,' 
Consul  General  Thomas  Sammons,  Shanghai,  says  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
butter  heretofore  imported  into  China  has  been  from  Siberia,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  not  much  coming  from  European  countries.  During  1914,  the  latest  year 
for  which  detailed  statistics  are  available,  the  total  importation  was  about  1,894,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $477,598,  of  which  Siberia  contributed  about  771,200  pounds,  with 
a  value  of  $183,663,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  about  511,400  pounds,  valued 
at  $135,954,  leaving  a  balance  credited  to  all  other  countries  of  611,400  pounds, 
valued  at  $157,081.    In  the  balance  are  included  288,600  pounds,  with  a  value  of 
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$74,807,  imported  from  Hong  Kong.  This  is  transshipped  cargo,  a  part  of  which 
may  be  credited  to  various  European  countries  and  to  America.  The  figures  show 
that  the  leading  sources  of  supply  for  China  are  not  such  countries  as  are  most 
affected  by  the  European  war.  Great  Britain,  in  1914,  led  the  countries  of  Europe 
as  a  source  of  butter  supply,  with  about  142,100  pounds,  valued  at  $39,201,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  not  hampered  for  lack  of  shipping  facilities  to  the  degree  that 
certain  continental  countries  are.  In  the  same  year  Denmark  was  credited  with 
only  about  4,900  pounds,  valued  at  $1,558,  a  value  slightly  greater  than  those  for 
1912  and  1913. 

Butter  is  not  in  general  use  among  the  Chinese  people,  but  is  imported  chiefly  for 
consumption  by  foreign  residents  and  by  the  wealthier  Chinese  in  treaty  ports,  who 
have  come  under  foreign  influence.  The  Chinese  customs  duty  on  butter  is  2  Haikwan 
(customs)  taels  per  picul  (133 J  pounds). 

(Note.— Haikwan  =  $0.7024. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  AND  REFRIGERATED  MEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London  shows  the  registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  from  abroad  in 
the  months  of  May,  1915  and  1916,  and  also  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the 
ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 




Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 


1916. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

4,964 
2 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

630 

Cwt. 

1,785 
12,677 

1,347 

67,487 

134,104 
670 

10,628 

4,801 

15,240 
2,483 
46,516 

1,347 
864 
72,691 

2  4. 3  IS 
296,459 
1,00.' 

31.484 
278,718 

540 

3,133 

27 

62,109 
92,996 
9,026 
156,690 

Australia : — 

508 
30,01!' 
36,416 
45,929 
74,721 
7,415 

682 
6 

22 

375 
715 
86,103 
8,398 

(In  ppnwl  ann 

219,795 

471 

1,657 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

5S4,274 

543,70(» 

390,053 

306,013 

8,121 

88 

15,809 

5 

1,243 

55 
267 

9,033 

53 

573,998 

543,647 

389,731 

306,013 

8,033 

15,804 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cardiff  

Hull  

Deduct  to  correct : — 

Cwt. 

417,861 
110,502 
2,136 
2,400 

44,840 
6,535 

Cwt. 

303,953 
157,915 
13,236 

65,433 
3,163 

Cwt. 

275,672 
106,685 
236 
20H 
1 

3,621 
39 
1,152 
2,447 

Cwt. 

221,370 
16,497 
62,424 

5,722 

Cwt. 

1,581 

5,582 

630 
358 

Cwt. 

3,503 
12,306 

584,274 
10,276 

543,700 
53 

390,053 

267 

55 

300,013 

8,121 
88 

15,809 
5 

573,998 

543,647 

389,731 

306,013 

8,033 

15,804 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  28,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   96/.  98/.  per  ewt. 

Liverpool    94/.  98/. 

London   98/.  102/. 

Glasgow   88/.  90/. 

Butter- 
Bristol      -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool      -  -  „ 

London   160/.  164/. 

Glasgow   ,    -  -  i. 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/.  92/.  N 

London     -  -  „ 

Glasgow   -  -  H 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol                                                                  ..  .  95/.  98/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   92/.  98/.  „ 

London   96/.  100/. 

Glasgow   96/.  98/. 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   96/.  100/.  H 

London   97/.  101/.  „ 

Glasgow    
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
-hows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Ivingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  1,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calv( 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses    


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwt. 

Mutton          ii                   ii    ii 

Pork              ii                   n   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   u 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon. .      u 

Beef   .. 

Hams   ii 

Pork     „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted                                                ...     ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairv  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter    ii 

Margarine   n 

Cheese     n 

Milk,  fresh,in  cans  or  drums  

it    cream   u 

ii    condensed     u 

ti    preserved,  other  kinds  .'   n 

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   Value  £ 

■Game   n 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen), 
Lard  


.Cwt. 


Corn,  (^rain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour.  . 

Barley  

Oats  


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn 


Fruits,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 

.Cwt. 


1915. 


65 


444 


205,229 
75,134 
458 

4,291 


159,310 
1,678 
70,631 
4,165 

3,264 
47,210 


58,250 
29,820 
67,197 

336' 
26,851 
31 

264,807 
9,048 


1,242 
18,478 


2,398,000 
239,000 
246,400 
500,300 
17,463 
5,510 
767,100 


23,133 
359 
10 
7,994 
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INTER-IMPERIAL  TRADE. 

In  view  of  recent  steps  taken  for  the  promotion  of  inter-Imperial  trade,  the 
following  statistics,  taken  from  the  supplement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal, 
are  shown,  giving  the  value  of  the  principal  classes  of  food  products  and  raw 
materials  for  industries,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  and  the  value 
from  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries  respectively. 

Included  throughout  the  statistics  of  the  different  articles  enumerated  is  a  com- 
pilation of  data  that  it  was  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  special  subject  matter  contained. 


FOOD,  DRINK  AND  TOBACCO. 


From  British 

From  Foreign 

Possessions. 

Per 

Countries. 

Per 

Total. 

£ 

cent. 

£ 

cent. 

£ 

Grain  and  flour  

34,234,813 

30*5 

78,122,955 

69'5 

112,357,768 

Meat,     including  animals 

for  food  

24,8-69,482 

28*6 

61,969,604 

71*4 

86,839,086 

Other  food  and  drink — 

Non-dutiable  

23,494,296 

25'7 

67,965,926 

74*3 

91,460,222 

28,788,491 

35*3 

52,879,365 

6'4*7 

81,667,856 

Tobacco  *  

231,621 

2'7 

8,318,00'S 

97*3 

8,549,629 

Total  

111,618,703 

29*3 

269,255,858 

70*7 

380,874,561 

From  British 

From  Foreign 

Possessions. 

Per 

Countries. 

Per 

Total. 

£ 

cent. 

£ 

cent. 

£ 

Coal,     coke     and  manu- 

tured  fuel  

30 

3 

10,703 

99"7 

10,733 

Iron  Ore,   scrap   iron  and 

steel  

S4.675 

l'l 

7,459,926 

98*9 

7,544,601 

Other  metallic  ores  

3,974,152 

34-3 

7,600,033 

65*7 

11,574,185 

Wood  and  timber  

7,029,393 

21-4 

25,758,931 

78-6' 

32,788,324 

Cotton  

17,481,642 

27*1 

47,189,981 

72*9 

64,671,623 

Wool  

38,970,424 

88*3 

5,176,109 

1V7 

44,146,533 

Other    textile    materials.  . 

10,150,126 

48*3 

10,872,623 

51*7 

21,022,749 

Oilseeds,    nuts,    oils,  fats 

and  gums  

22,492,721 

45-3 

27,176,672 

54*7 

49,669,393 

Hides  and  undressed  skins. 

7,680,010' 

5'5'0 

'6,278,9'57 

45-0 

13,958,967 

Paper-making   materials.  . 

209,946 

3*4 

5,941,905 

96*6 

6,151,851 

Miscellaneous  

19,303,413 

55-1 

15,727,179 

44*9 

35,030,592 

Total .  .  .  

127,376,532 

44*4 

159,193,019 

55*6 

286,569,551 

Wheat. — The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915.  It  will  be  seen  that  last  year  38-2  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  of  wheat  were  derived  from  within  the  Empire,  and  32-1  per  cent  of  imports 
of  flour. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1914. 


1911 


From 


Cwt. 


Cwt. 


India.  . 
Canada. 


Other  British .  .  . 

Total  British. 

United  States .  .  . 

Argentina  

Russia  

Chile  

Roumania  

Persia  

Other  foreign .  .  . 

Total  foreign, 

Total  


10, 708,900 
31,457,090 
12,113,400 
8,700 

4,922,803 
13,717,995 
5,159,137 
3,766 

13,956,500 
19,725,300 
180,300 
22,100 

8,845,461 
12,625,344 
94,167 
10,027 

■54,288,090 

23,803,701 

33,8S4,20O 

21,574,999 

34,220,166 
6,497,760 
7,234,827 
•  50,700 
343,500 
52,000 
1,239,700 

14,876, 510 
2,581,389 
2,825,714 
21,033 
134,763 
26,937 
464,032 

41,649,000 
12,156,000 
790,300 

140, 100 

33,300 

26,533,103 
8,609.500 
464,149 

100,453 
24,295 

.  49.63S.653 

20,930,378 

54,7S3,700 

35,731,500 

44,734,079 

SS, 607, 900 

57,306,499 
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IMPORTS  OF  WHEATMEAL  AND  FLOUR  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1914.  1915. 

From                        Cwt.                   £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada                                           3,227,033        1,789, 383  3,361,260  2,735,137 

Australia                                        248,900           130,974  1,800  1,30-0 

India                                                   1,300                 510  8,200'  5,661 

Other  British       10  0  112. 


Total  British   3,477,233        1,920,867        3,371,360  2,742,210 


United  States   5,557,908  3,14'6,7S'9  6,740,410  5,307,153 

Germany   215,7-07  107/547  ....  — 

France   363,600  152,842'  65,600  33,891 

Japan       164, 2  0-0  131,163 

Russia   98,980  60,516'  50,900  42,804 

Argentina   57,800  20,613  89,000  '52,990 

Other  foreign.   2S8,995  139,874  700  642' 


Total  foreign   6,582,990        3,628,181        7,110,810        5, 568,643 


Total  10,06'0,223        5,549,04.8      10,482,170  8,310,853 


Fish — The  total  value  of  fish  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  British 
possessions  and  foreign  countries  respectively  in  the  years  1914  and  1915,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

1914.  1915. 

Per  Per 

From  £  cent.  £  cent. 

British   possessions   1,995,736     3'5*2     2,513,383  32-4 

Foreign  countries   3,678,055     64*8     5,247,565  67*6 


Total   5,673,791    100-0    7,760,948  lOO'O 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  canned  salmon  and  canned 
lobsters  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915: — 

Canned  Salmon.  Canned  Lobsters. 

From                                  1914.              1915.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  £1,116,368      £1,416,583  £332,459  £312,877 

Newfoundland                                              112              3,323  12,333  19,371 

United  States                                     1,390,842        1,816,034  3,072  18,79-5 

Japan   60,644  227,565    — 

Other   countries                                        1,975              3,168  1,554  188 

Total  £2,'5'69,941      £3,466,673  £349,418  £351,231 


Apples. — Hitherto  apples  have  represented  the  greatest  aggregate  value  in  the 
imports  of  fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  international  trade  generally, 
but  bananas  now  take  the  first  position  in  this  respect. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914 
and  1915  :— 


1914.  1915.. 
From  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 


.  1,041,568 
428,457 
10,253 
42 

606,904 
490,057 
6,820 

5.8' 

1,010, 14'8 
209,332 
11,270 
340 

601,079 
235,773 
8,875 
279 

Total  British.  .   .  . 

.  .   ..  1,480,320 

1,103,839 

1,231,09-0 

84  6,00-6 

United  States  

.    .  .  1,287,326 
162,003 

8'51,381 
91,604 

1,851,018 
261,521 

1,323,215 
153,028 

Total  f  oreign ....  , 

.  .   .  .  1,449,329 

942,985 

2,112,539 

1,476,243 

Total .  .  .  

.    ..  2,929,649 

2,046,824 

3,343,629 

2,322,249 
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The  exports  of  fresh  apples  from  Canada  during  the  eleven  months  ended  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1916,  were  453,802  barrels,  value  $1,350,671. 

The  exports  of  fresh  apples  from  the  Commonwealth,  mainly  from  Tasmania, 
during  the  year  ended  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  £138,715,  as  against  £444,727  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  fruit-growing  industry  is  becoming  important  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
export  of  apples  is  increasing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  fruit,  canned  or  bottled  without  sugar, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915: — 


1914. 

1915. 

From 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

.  .  42,505 

3-6,127 

52,179 

42,992 

Other  British  

  8,248 

11,519 

5,332 

7,171 

Total  British. 

  50,753 

47,646 

57,511 

5-0,163 

..    ..  107,507 

93.851 

183,113 

170,973 

..    ..  24,34'5 

25,264 

41,232 

41,474 

  33,391 

43,505 

31,274 

45;676 

..    ..  165,243 

162,620 

255,619 

258,123 

Total  

..    ..  215,996 

210,266 

313,130 

308,286 

PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

Esparto,  etc. — The  imports  of  esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibres  for  making 
paper  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915  were  as  follows: — 


1914.  1915. 


From — 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tunis  

Tripoli  

....  56,212 
.  .    .  .  7,661 

295,058 
194,096 
210,287 
28,074 
955 

76,191 

29,555 
31,792 

344,508 
169,152 
146,909 

Other  countries  

.    ..  228 

Total  

..    ..  183,144 

728,470 

137,538 

660,569 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  for  paper-making  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915: — 


1914.  1915. 

Chemical,  dry —  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Bleached   18,681  208,043  30,254  350,496 

Unbleached   396,399  3,314,439  362,513  3,376,140 

Chemical,  wet   18,159  63,896  10,074  33,838 

Mechanical,   dry   5,625  28,314  10,472  54,722 

wet   551,403  1,273,478  540,737  1,499,049 


The  imports  of  wood  pulp  in  1915  were  mostly  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  In 
1915  Canada  supplied  37,501  tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  wet,  valued  at  £115,469,  and 
Newfoundland  25,282  tons,  value  £71,245. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  stems  of  the  "  Elephant  grass  "  (Pen- 
nisetum  purpureum) ,  of  which  there  are  enormous  quantities  available  in  Uganda, 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  Experiments  made  with  small  quantities  have 
produced  a  good  quality  pulp,  but  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  scheme  will  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  transport  and  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  limestone  suitable  for 
causticating  soda  ash.  Should  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  on  a  commercial  scale 
prove  feasible,  the  discovery  will  prove  to  be  of  great  importance,  as  the  supply  of 
material  is  practically  inexhaustible  and  the  land  on  which  it  grows  is  now  regarded 
as  "  bush." 

The  question  of  developing  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from  bamboos  in 
India  has  been  discussed  in  the  Indian  Forest  Eecords  by  offic:als  concerned  in  the 
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utilization  of  the  forest  products  of  India,  and  a  report  designed  to  afford  data  for 
action  on  the  part  of  capitalists  has  been  issued.  Information  is  provided  as  to  a 
number  of  localities  where  large  tracts  of  bamboos  are  available,  the  various  species 
of  bamboos  found  there,  special  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  existing  in 
each  locality,  suitable  sites  for  factories,  cost  of  transport,  labour,  etc.  Five  places 
in  Lower  Burma  and  six  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Southern  India  have  been 
selected  as  especially  favourable.  Success  in  the  enterprise  would  seem  to  depend 
largely  on  satisfactory  and  cheap  transport.  Factories  have  been  established  in  the 
East  for  the  pulping  of  bamboos,  notably  one  in  Formosa  and  another  near  Haiphong 
in  Indo-China. 

The  output  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Newfoundland  has  been  satisfactory, 
notwithstanding  the  war. 

The  outlook  for  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  present  year  is 
better  than  it  was  for  19,15.  The  demand  from  abroad  for  both  pulp  and  paper  is 
very  great,  and  a  shortage  of  sulphite  and  news-print  is  anticipated.  A  scarcity  of 
supplies  used  in  paper  mills  is  being  experienced,  and  it  is  probable  that,  although 
the  industry  will  be  more  fully  employed  than  it  was  in  1915,  profits  will  not  increase 
in  proportion  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  felts,  brass  wire  cloth,  acids,  colours,  etc. 
As  regards  colours,  the  situation  is  regarded  as  serious.  Aniline  dyes  are  almost 
exhausted,  and  substitutes  give  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

Numerous  improvements  in  and  extensions  of  plant  have  been  effected  or  are 
being  undertaken.  Two  ground  wood  mills  and  six  paper  mills  have  carried  out 
extensions  during  the  past  year;  two  of  the  latter  r^w  produce  an  average  per  day 
of  160  tons  and  from  180  to  185  tons  of  news-print  respectively.  Extensions  to  be 
carried  out  include  the  installation  of  an  electrolytic  bleaching  plant,  the  erection 
of  sulphite  mills,  etc. 

The  pulp  and  paper  mills  along  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  are  not  losing 
sight  of  the  United  Kingdom  market.  A  train  of  23  cars  of  sulphite  has  been 
despatched  from  Hawkesbury  to  Halifax  for  export.  This  is  most  unusual  as, 
formerly,  sulphite  was  imported.  Five  sulphite  mills  are  being  enlarged,  and  paper 
mills  are  being  erected  at  Three  Rivers  and  Smoothrock  Falls. 

PAPER- MAKING  MATERIALS. 

In  Bulletin  No.  39,  1915,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 
account  is  given  of  an  investigation  of  Epicampes  macroura,  Benth.,  as  a  possible 
paper-making  material.  This  grass  grows  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  the  roots,  known  in  Mexico  as  "  Raiz  de 
Zacaton,"  and  in  France  and  England  as  "  chiendent "  and  "  Mexican  whisk,"  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  propogated  from 
self-sown  seed.  Large  areas,  many  square  miles  in  extent  are  commonly  found 
densely  covered  with  the  grass.  It  could  probably  be  grown  successfully  for  paper- 
making  purposes  in  certain  localities  in  the  southwest  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  acre  of  the  grass  yields  a  ton  of  roots,  prepared  for  the  market,  and 
at  least  three  tons  of  the  tops.  The  harvesting  of  the  roots  in  Mexico  might  be  profit- 
ably combined  with  the  utilization  of  the  areal  parts  of  the  plant,  which  are  now  a 
waste  product,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  in  areas  where  the  growth  is  profuse 
and  the  cost  of  collection  is  not  prohibitive. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  grass  can  be  readily  reduced  to  pulp  by  the 
ordinary  soda  process  and  gives  the  same  yield  of  air-dry  pulp  as  esparto  grass,  viz., 
43  per  cent  of  the  air-dry  grass.  The  pulp  has  good  felting  properties  and  the  ultimate 
fibres  vary  in  length  for  0-5  to  3-0  mm.  (0-02  to  0-12  in.).  The  balanced  pulp  con- 
sists of  an  oxycellulose,  closely  related  to  poplar  pulp  in  chemical  properties,  and 
superior  to  the  straw7  celluloses  in  power  of  resisting  attack  by  chemical  agents.  The 
paper  manufactured  from  Zacaton  pulp  has  a  satisfactory  appearance,  and  in  physical 
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properties  is  equal  to  a  high-grade  printing-  paper.  No  estimation  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture or  of  the  value  of  the  product  can  be  made  until  the  grass  has  been  thoroughly- 
tested  in  a  paper-mill. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  monkey-puzzle  tree  (Araucaria  imbricata)* 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Argentina,  as  a  source  of  wood-pulp.  It  is  stated  in  Paper 
Making  that  this  material  has  been  investigated  by  a  Swedish  pulp  expert,  who  has 
found  that  it  yields  an  excellent  product,  superior  to  the  wood-pulps  generally  used 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Argentina  commissioned 
two  government  engineers  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Araucaria,  and  their  report 
shows  that  in  the  territory  of  Neuquen  the  tree  occurs  over  an  area  of  more  than 
2,470,000  acres.  Three  and  a  half  trees  of  average  size  yield  a  ton  of  pulp,  or  for  news- 
print two  and  a  half  trees  will  furnish  a  ton  of  pulp. 

Timber — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  wood  and  timber  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1914  and  1915  was  as  follows: — 

1914.  1915. 
From —  £  Per  cent.         £  Per  cent. 

British  possessions   4,812,815         19*0        7,029,393  21*4 

Foreign  countries   20,530,296         81*0      25,758,931  78*6 

Total   25,343,111       100*0      32,788,324  100*0 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  descriptions 
of  timber  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915 : — 

1915. 


Wood  and  Timber — 

Loads. 

£ 

Hewn  :   Fir,  pine  and  spruce,  other  than  pit  props  or 

pit  wood  

123,410 

575,149 

Hewn  oak  

123,587 

956,036 

42,074 

790,371 

2,168,631 

4,786,361 

33,285 

226,078 

4,134,558 

19,191,521 

401,916 

2,060,788 

Sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed:    Unenumerated .  .  . 

109,892 

698.278 

181,276 

797,177 

Staves  of  all  dimensions  

109,377 

707,888 

Furniture  woods,  hard  woods,  and  veneers — 

Tons. 

48,284 

385,635 

Unenumerated  (not  being  ash,  beech,  birch,  elm, 

191,234 

1,613,042 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  sawn  or  split,  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915 : — 


1914. 

1915. 

From — 

Loads. 

£ 

Loads. 

£ 

Russia  

5,005,232 

817,424 

4,059,721 

.  .    .  .  1,045,038 

3,089,395 

1,602,089 

7,071,896 

468,630 

340,830 

1,580,926 

.  .    .  .  360,072 

1,417,474 

294,456 

1,541,081 

Canada  

..    ..  785,289 

2,579,992 

1,065,637 

4,844,453 

New  Zealand  

..    ..  3,728 

34,241 

3.681 

43,079 

Newfoundland  

.  .    .  .  1,021 

3,277 

3,279 

15,551 

Other  countries  

....  24,408 

88,248 

7,162 

34,814 

Total..  

.    .  k  4,049,874 

12,686,489 

4,134,558 

19,191,521 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  fir,  pine,  and  spruce,  planed  or  dressed, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915:— 


1914.  1915. 

From —                                            Loads.                £  Loads.  £ 

Sweden                                           281,715        1,086,235  198.820  1,010,532 

Norway                                            138,780           553,386  189,779  958,503 

Canada                                                5,972            18,770  7,370  55,021 

Other  countries                                 32,745           127,527  85,947  36,732 


Total   459,212        1,785,918  401,916  2.060.78S 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  pit  props  or  pit  wood  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915  :— 


1914.  1915. 

From —  Loads.  f  Loads.  £ 

Sweden                                   ..  305,924  576,499  382,223  1,237,846 

Norway   133,741  296,537  320,882  1,136,040 

France   886,025  808,316  793,017  1,040,507 

Portugal   292,917  266,739  374,765  539,149 

Russia   737,270  1,171,301  61,222  267,209 

Spain   95,361  89,728  131,580  187,424 

Newfoundland   6,218  16,135  86,404  316,145 

Other  countries   19,398  34,091  18,538  62,041 


Total   2,476,854        3,259,346        2,168,631  4,786,361 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  hewn  oak  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 


1914  and  1915 :— 

1914.  1915. 

From —  Loads.  £  Loads.  £ 

United  States   112,339  701,657  110,280  821,701 

Japan   28,954  164,611  7,899  79,535 

Canada   12,298  100.792  4.114  40.079 

Other  countries   27,016  279,160  1,294  14,721 


Total.   180,607        1,246,220  123,587  956,036 


The  imports  of  hewn  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  ether  than  pit  props  or  pit  wood,  in 
1914  and  1915  wero  as  follows: — 


1914.  1915.. 

From —  Loads.  £  Loads.  £ 

United  States   88,925  314,658  59,579  299,406 

Norway   31,668  89,266  22,556  81,537 

Sweden   39,755  102,979  13,742  64,746 

Russia   172,436  308,510  18,769  65,890 

Canada   10,276  96,456  8,614  63,072 

Other  countries   20,970  81,295  150  498 


Total   364,030  993,164  123,410  575,149 


Railway  sleepers  of  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia  have  recently  been  tested 
by  an  English  railway  company  in  comparison  with  Baltic  sleepers.  The  results 
showed  the  undoubted  superiority  of  Douglas  fir  for  the  purpose. 

The  products  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  Newfoundland,  in  which  between 
three  and  four  hundred  mills  of  various  sizes  are  engaged,  are  consumed  locally  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  kauri  pine  is  the  most  important  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand  and  constitutes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  wood  exported  from  that  country.  The  great  length  and  width 
of  the  planks,  their  soundness,  uniformity,  freedom  from  knots  and  faults,  and  the 
durability  and  good  working  qualities  of  the  wood  make  kauri  a  most  valuable  timber. 
The  exports  of  timber  from  New  Zealand  in  1915  amounted  in  value  to  £383,456,  as 
compared  with  £422.550  in  1914.  The  exports  are  mainly  to  Australia  and  consist 
principally  of  white  pine,  red  pine  and  kauri.  The  greatest  use  of  white  pine  is  for 
making  butter  boxes  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  Australia  for  this  purpose. 
Red  pine  is  used  for  building,  joinery,  etc.  It  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  kauri,  but, 
being  cheaper,  is  more  largely  used.  Kauri  pine  is  used  for  joinery,  furniture,  house 
and  ship  building,  wharves,  bridges,  etc.  There  is  no  pine  in  the  world  superior  to 
kauri  pine  for  all  round  use. 
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The  imports  of  hewn  teak  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915  were  as 


follows : — 

1914.  19x5. 

From   Loads.  £  Loads.  £ 

India   28,488  544,247  34,614  663,309 

Siam    8,232  163,458  4,480  85,332 

Java   2,368  33,540  1,831  27,775 

Other   countries   1,460  21,509  1,149  13,955 


Total   40,548  762,754  42,074  790,371 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915 
of  furniture  wood*,  hard  woods,  and  veneers,  other  than  mahogany,  ash,  beech,  birch, 
dm,  oak  or  wainscot: — 

1914.  1915. 


From — 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

62,349 

290,531 

17,963 

85,576 

12,623 

89,867 

12,477 

85,884 

British  Guiana  

3,599 

23,684 

2,763 

21,150 

1,273 

13,445 

907 

9,765 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

1,069 

8,212 

73 

477 

117 

2,120 

20 

300 

West  Indies  

644 

3,626 

739 

4,961 

British  Honduras  

1,664 

15,130 

619 

6,407 

Other  British  

4,642 

30,740 

1,634 

13,805 

Total  British  

87,980 

477,355 

37,195 

228,325 

116,989 

830,583 

140,517 

1,238,434 

Russia  

5,555 

69,277 

2,063 

33,758 

France  

2,764 

42,477 

1,909 

33,814 

Dutch  West  Indies  

2,340 

10,994 

2,899 

19,511 

525 

4,538 

Cuba  

1,029 

8,431 

791 

8,562 

Hayti  and  South  Domingo.  . 

2,711 

15,259 

1,556 

10,888 

Other  foreign..    .  .'  

6,620 

49,881 

4,304 

39,750 

138,533 

1,031,440 

154,039 

1,384,717 

Total  

226,513 

1,508,795 

191,234 

1,613,042 

Asbestos. — The  imports  of  raw  asbestos  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915 
were  as  follows : — 

1914.  1915. 


From 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

202,258 

92.147 

349,863 

209,652 

Cape   of   Good  Hope  

16,648 

IS, 877 

54,269 

77,141 

Natal  

1,419 

1,884 

6,391 

8,338 

Other  British  

1,027 

791 

6,744 

■6,498 

Total  British  

221,352 

113,699 

417,267 

301,629 

Russia  

25,057 

28.7S2 

4,109 

3,990 

5,294 

9,074 

United  States  

32,144 

16,583 

66,090 

35,897 

Portuguese  East  Africa  

5,869 

5,845 

14,217 

15,187 

4,569 

7,027 

8,776 

3,119 

72,933 

67,311 

93,192 

58,193 

Total  

294,285 

181,010 

510,459 

359,822 

The  production  of  asbestos  in  Ehodesia  in  1915  was  2,010  tons,  value  £32,190, 
as  against  487  tons,  value  £8,612,  in  1914.  The  asbestos  deposits  of  the  Victoria 
district  in  Rhodesia  are  extensive  and  valuable. 

The  exports  of  raw  asbestos  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1915  were 
6,180.124  lb-,  value  £44,488,  as  compared  with  2,613,888  lb.,  value  £19,283,  in  1914. 

The  war  has  affected  somewhat  the  mining  industry  in  Cyprus  and  has  delayed 
the  progress  of  several  promising  concerns..  The  Cyprian  Mining  Co.,  at  the  Asbestos 
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Works,  Amiandos,  was  obliged  to  stop  work  for  a  considerable  time  owing  to  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  May,  1914,  and  burnt  down  a  large  portion  of  the  factory,  but 
was  able  to  resume  work  on  May  1,  1915. 

Skins  and  Furs. — The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  skins  and  furs,  un- 
enumerated,  undressed,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  and  1915: — 


1914.  1915. 

From  Number.  £  Number.  £ 

Australia   904,1'65  77,139  1,108,334  69,982 

Canada   814,059  198,386  38,841  35,41'0 

Newfoundland   10,812  5,352  6,6>32  15,817 

Aden   184, 466'  7,171  -  805,'697  10,152 

Other  British   92,942  23,342'  115.392  11,053 


Total  British   2,0'0>6,444  311,390        2,074,896'  142,414 


United  States   13,02'8,32'3  1,937,688  5,2'66,196  523,752 

Germany   813,644  109,152    — 

Russia   258,656  34,012  943,024  107,896 

Other  foreign   601,252"-  57,370  445,163  30,243 


Total  foreign   14,701,875        2,13'8,222        6,654,383  661,891 


Total   16,708,319        2,449,612'        8,72'9,279  804,305 


The  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur,  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
during  the  eleven  months  ended  February  29,  1916,  were  valued  at  $5,887,213. 

The  exports  of  dressed  furs  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  the  eleven 
months  ended  February  29,  1916,  were  valued  at  $103,414,  and  of  undressed  furs 
$3,797,676. 


RENNET  FROM  DENMARK. 

With  reference  to  the  difficulty  Canadian  cheese  makers  have  recently  experienced 
in  getting  rennet,  the  Colonial  Office  has  informed  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner 
that  communications  should  be  sent  by  Canadian  importers  to  the  Danish  firms  in 
the  trade  instructing  them  to  apply  to  the  British  Legation  at  Copenhagen  in  case 
any  difficulty  should  arise  as  to  shipment. 

The  Colonial  Office  recently  received  from  the  British  Minister  at  Copenhagen 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  June  7  from  Mr.  Richard  Eilersen,  24  Kronprinsessegade, 
Copenhagen,  promising  to  ship  all  the  rennet  extract  (25,000  gallons)  made  from 
the  veils  he  had  received  from  Russia,  to  England,  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 


VEILS  FROM  RUSSIA  FOR  CHEESEM AKERS . 

In  reference  to  the  preceding  article,  Canadian  cheesemakers  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  been  informed  by  the 
Colonial  Office  that  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  obtaining  shipment 
of  veils  direct  to  Canada  if  application  by  exporter  is  made  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  the  necessary  permission. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 


By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  July  21,  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 


FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

July  17,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  51  drums. 
"    18,  ss.  Limon,  269  drums. 
"    19,  ss.  Saratoga,  18  drums. 


There  is  no  change  to  report  on  the  prices  prevailing  for  fish  in  drums.  Despite 
the  arrivals  have  been  light  during  the  week,  a  very  quiet  demand  is  in  evidence. 
Codfish  is  quoted  at  9,  haddock  at  8-50  and  hake  at  7  cents  per  pound. 


CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

July  15,  ss.  Guantanamo,  725  cases  from  New  York. 
"    17,  ss.  Mon~o  Castle,  300  cases  from  New  York. 
"    18,  ss.  Monterey,  950  cases  from  New  York. 
"    IS,  ss.  Limon,  1,201  cases  from  Boston. 
"    19,  ss.  Saratoga,  338  cases  from  New  York. 
"    19,  ss.  Pastoros,  250  cases  from  New  York. 


The  active  demand  which  was  in  evidence  during  last  week  has  not  fallen  off, 
but  the  prices  remain  unchanged  due  to  the  fact  that  holders  want  to  distribute  their 
stocks  in  accordance  with  arrivals.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $17  to  $17.50  and  that 
from  other  sources  at  $13.50  to  $15  per  case. 


HERRINGS. 


The  market  of  bloaters  has  been  quiet  and  continues  at  $1.30  per  large  box. 


COUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

July  19,  ss.  Saratoga,  100  cases. 


The  market  on  gouda  cheese  is  normal  as  there  are  no  further  supplies  available. 
American  cheese  is  being  sold  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 


POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

100  barrels  and  1,500  bags  from  Boston,  Mass. 
2,112      "       from  Baltimore,  Md. 
12,312      "  "     New  York. 

10,905      "  "     Key  West,  Fla. 


A  very  active  demand  still  prevails,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  such  heavy  arrivals, 
the  prices  continue  declining. 

Exchanges — 

New  York  3  d/s,  J  per  cent  premium. 

London  s/d  at  $4-76  per  £. 
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CANADIAN  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  Department  of  Customs  has  issued  a  memorandum  to  collectors  of  customs 
and  others  concerned  to  the  effect  that  mica  and  micanite  are  now  prohibited  to  all 
destinations  abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  and  pro- 
tectorates. The  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  prohibited  exports  as  contained  in 
Memorandum  2015-B  is  amended  accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitive  order  above  specified,  licenses  may  be  granted 
for  the  exportation  of  Canadian  mica  and  micanite  consigned  to  the  order  of  the 
British  Consul  General,  New  York,  when  the  purchasers  are  approved  by  him,  and 
have  furnished  him  with  the  guarantees  required. 

Upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Customs,  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  proposed  purchasers  in  the  United  States,  intended  exporters  will  be  further 
advised  regarding  the  issues  of  licenses  for  such  shipments. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

An  official  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  British  Government,  under  date 
of  July  28,  prohibiting,  except  under  the  usual  licenses  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  importation  of  the  following  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Air  guns  and  rifles,  sporting  guns,  carbines  and  rifles.  The  prohibition  takes 
effect  from  August  7. 

The  importation  of  cocaine  and  opium  was  proclaimed  as  taking  effect  fiom  and 
after  July  27. 


GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

At  this  time  when  Canada  is  making  preparations  for  trade  abroad,  the  following- 
clipping  from  the  Weekly  Cape  Times  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  articles  in 
which  Canada  as  a  producer  can  replace  Germany  in  the  South  African  market. 

Germany's  trade  with  British  South  Africa  bulked  third  in  volume  of  till  coun- 
tries. The  chief  German  articles  shipped  to  South  Africa  are  indicated  below,  and 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  should  take  steps  to  capture 
a  portion  of  this  trade. 

The  total  trade  of  Germany  and  South  Africa  is  herein  shown  for  the  five  years,, 
1911-1915  :— 

Union  Imports    Union  Exports 
from  Germany,    to  Germany. 


1911   £3,411,376  £1,571,419 

1912   3,230,021  1,719,067 

1913   3,430,441  2,141.990 

1914   2,194,529  1,432,902 

1915    116,323  .  nil. 
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IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  Union  from  Germany  were  as  follows :  For 
the  years  1912,  a  year  of  normal  trade,  and  1914,  when  war  checked  the  trade : — 


1912. 

1914. 

  £  75,435 

£  65,354 

  8,885 

5,447 

1,031 

  46,148 

15,513 

2,146 

  8,256  " 

10,802 

  17,896 

13,392 

  9,050 

5,771 

Cement  

  3,965 

3,866 

  16,874 

9,392 

  193,884 

118,816 

  15,306 

8,711 

  51,458 

31,934 

  18,708 

14,750 

  64,020 

53,060 

20,240 

  3,925 



  2,108 

1,652 

15,204 

12,576 

  30,464 

18,015 

  87,212 

39,508 

  55,142 

23,662 

5,223 

Malt  

8,410 

  27,500 

16,119 

10,766 

37,603 

11,041 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  

  207,815 

142,189 

14,077 

Fencing-  standards  

  14,153 

11,244 

  14,123 

7,824 

  21,708 

11,508 

2,045 

Tools  

  12,168 

6,571 

  72,418 

38,053 

5,685 

  6,914 

2,279 

  34,207 

24,860 

Musical  instruments  

  122,469 

68,009 

  16,859 

18,276 

  73,376 

93,499 

7,587 

  15,674 

10,850 

  18,213 

7,604 

Machinery,  electrical  

  237,967 

168,210 

  71,831 

59,902 

  6,806 

4,915 

  38,018 

23,358 

2,672 

  23,115 

— 

  11,918 

16,078 

  3,699 

2,334 

  10,825 

15,061 

  15,090 

7,216 

  12,343 

4,966 

.'.    ..    ..  16,871 

9,579 

  51,477 

67,503 

  23,865 

20,118 

  5,641 

3,568 

764 

Toys  

  44,364 

17,477 

  14,733 

11,714 

9,129 

  5,190 

3,190 

Motor  cars  

  33,392 

41,674 

Woollen,  piece  , 

10,374 

  16,109 

12,616 

  13,025 

9,106 

  8,740 

5,988 

Machinery,  especially  electrical,  figures  as  the  most  valuable,  followed  by  jetton 
manufactures,  woollen  manufactures,  haberdashery,  and  millinery. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  export  trade  from  the  Union  oversea  has  been  on  the  increase.  Next  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  was  the  chief  customer,  but  the  United  States,  with  the 
new  demand  for  wool,  has  captured  the  second  place.  Australia,  also,  is  a  good  cus- 
tomer. The  following  are  the  returns  of  exports  oversea  to  the  principal  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1910,  1912,  and  1915 : — 


To—  1910.  1912.  1915. 

Germany   £1,813,963'  £1,719,067  £  — 

United  States   401,820  -      540,826  2,328,530 

Australia   37,808  185,220  303,174 

Belgium   668,020  <618,6'01  — 

Prance   167,941  150,962  .8,955 


*F0REIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

An  occasional  correspondent  to  the  Department  has  sent  in  the  following  statis- 
tical information  in  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  April,  and  the  four 
months  ended  April,  1916,  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  same  period  last 
year  (1915)  for  purposes  of  reference.  Only  those  commodities  considered  of  interest 
to  Canadian  trade  are  herein  enumerated. 

.  In  regard  to  imports  shown,  one  may  derive  from  the  subjoined  tables  the 
articles  of  which  Japan  stands  in  need,  which  should  be  an  incentive  to  any  who  may 
be  contemplating  an  embarkment  on  trade  abroad  in  one  or  more  of  the  lines 
enumerated. 

The  countries  from  which  Japan  imported  goods  and  to  which  she  in  turn 
exported  the  surplus  products  of  her  land  are  also  given  in  tabular  form. 

The  total  exports  in  April,  1916,  amounted  in  value  to  77,277,857  yen,  being 
23,644,871  yen  in  advance  for  the  same  month  in  1915.  The  total  export  trade  of  the 
country  for  the  four  months  ended  April,  1916,  was  296,137,938  yen,  which  was 
excessive  over  the  same  period  in  1915  by  101,821,895  yen. 

In  regard  to  imports,  the  total  for  April  netted  63,525,462  yen,  which  was  only 
3,590,162  yen  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  month  in  1915.  The  total  imports  for 
the  four  months  ended  April,  1916,  came  to  239,334,381  yen,  which  was  an  increase 
over  the  same  period  in  1915  of  52,161,119  yen. 

Taking  exports  and  imports  together,  Japan  had  a  total  foreign  trade  of  140,803,319 
yen  for  April,  1916,  and  for  the  four  months  ended  April,  1916,  of  535,472,309  yen, 
which  was  an  increase  of  153,983,014  yen  over  the  corresponding  four  months  in 
1915. 

In  April,  1916,  Japan  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  to  the  amount  of 
13,752,395  yen,  and  for  the  four  months  ended  April  a  balance  of  56,803,547  yen. 


*  1.  yen  =  49*8. 
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Articles. 


April. 


1916. 


1915. 


Four  Months  ended  April  30. 


1916. 


1915. 


Inc.  (  )  or 
Dec.  ( - ) 


Class  I.— Food,  drink  and  tobacco- 
A — In  a  natural  state. 

Rice  

Wheat  

Beans  and  peas  

Others  


Total 


Y 

167,398 
27,317 
386,644 
352,882 

934,241 


530,506 
130,618 
1,200.34" 
440,026 

2,302,498 


730,307 
322,954 
2,659,540 
898,299 

4,611,190 


2,131,917 
518,554 
4,315,851 
1,992,907 

8,959,229 


1,401,520- 
195,600 
1,656,311 
1,094,608 

4,348,039 


B— Partly  or  wholly  prepared. 


Flour,  wheat. 

Sugar  

Others  


10,395 
565,526 
196,560 


10,615 
1,128,650 
192,030 


29,552 
3,080,273 
881,750 


77,101 

5,327,687 
796,905 


47,549 
2,247,414 
84,845 


Total 


Total  Class  I 


Class  II. — Raw  materials- 
Crude    India-rubber  and 

percha  

Sulphate  of  ammonium,  crude 

Cotton,  raw  

Flax,  hemp,  Jute,  etc  

Wool  

Phosphorites  

Oil  cake  

Others  

Total  Class  II  


gutta- 


772,481 
1,706,722 


521,564 
85,641 
31,486,679 
589,904 
897,540 
80.000 
5,327,054 
4,258,041 


1,331,195 


3,633,623 


389,127 
183,083 
27,199,000 
505,401 
3, 698, 705 
92,800 
6,519,605 
3,915,761 


3,991,575 
8,602,765 


2,359,084 
284,264 
103,540,300 
2,640,737 
10,973,302 
413,064 
16,007,663 
12,135,912 


6,201,693 
15,160,922 


2,210,118 


6,558,157 


731. 
1,521. 
83,845. 
2,481. 
9,680. 
984. 
16,067. 
12,135, 


Class  III.  —Manufactures  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing — 

Leathers  

Aniline  dyes  

Woollen  or  worsted  yarns  

Pulp  for  paper  making  

Iron,  pig,  ingot  and  slab  

Iron,  bar,  rod,  plate  and  sheet  

Iron,  pipes  and  tubes  

Lead,  ingot  and  slab. ....   

Iron  rail  

Others  


43,246,123 


155,776 
135,385 
19,543 
1,294,244 
709,414 
3,241,944 
73,215 
723,549 
1,425 
7,884,005 


42,503,482 


284,93'' 
1,478,937 
73,199 
1,504,897 
458,713 
829,134 
24,794 
153,783 
5,896 
4,935,975 


153,999,103 


796,533 
2,320,777 
105,503 
3,274,218 
3,014,798 
13,502,166 
473,603 
2,312,123 
57,231 
29,398,428 


127,448,832 


1,627,522 

1,237,518 
19,695,265 
158,846 

1,292,508 
571,129 
449,380 

5,135,397 

26,550,271 


773, 
1,631, 
150, 
2,615, 
1,426, 
3,681 
509, 
888, 
327, 
13,932, 


329 
291 
347 
001 
38S 
727 
078 
672 
653 
296 


Total  Class  III 


Class  IV.— Articles  wholly  manufac- 
tured— 

Oil,  petroleum  

Shirtings  and  cotton  prints  .... 
Cotton  satins  and  cotton  Italians . 

Woollen  cloths  and  serges  

Papers    ... 

Iron  nails  

Locomotive    engines  and  rolling 

stock  •  

Steam  vessels   ... 

Machineries  

Others   .... 


14,238,500 


73,299 
21,176 
75,318 
205,723 
300,404 
338,976 


611,116 
495,647 
1,854,308 


9,75'\264 


295,758 
77,173 
148,385 
225,164 
425,399 
10,372 

20,765 
250,000 
685.836 
1,654,631 


55,255,380 


1,722,182 
206,734 
564,658 
723,229 
1,526,530 
1,241,304 

06,234 
2,026,110 
2  709,888 
8,659,137 


Total  Class  IV. 


3,975,967 


3,793,483 


19,446,018 


25,935,782 


2,513,258 
255,022 
688,543 

1,200,023 
888,192 
2  ',986 

210,347 
2,204,260 
2,951,89* 
5,740,854 

16.68S.378 


23,204 
680,486 
44,844 
659,217 
1,588,410 
9,820,439 
35,475 
1,423,451 
270,422 
15,466,132 

29,319,598 


791,076 
48,2-8 
123,885 
476,794 
638,344 
1,211,318 

144,113 
178,144 
242,005 
2,912,283 


2,757,640 
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MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  AND  IMPORTED  INTO  JAPAN  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Exports. 
Three  Months  ended  March  31. 

Imports. 
Three  months  ended  March  31. 

1916 



1915. 

1914. 



1916. 

1915. 


1914. 

Asia. 

China  

Kwantung  Province  

British  India 

British  Straits  Settlements 

French  Indo-China  

Asiatic  Russia  

Philippine  Islands  

Siam   ... 

Other  countries  

Yen. 

42,238,731 
7,317,231 
8,962,713 
13,726,302 
3,609,005 
2,836,475 
620,032 
21,757,785 
2,133,087 
307,382 
29,416 

Yen. 

32,025,100 
5,511,591 
7,689,804 
7,885,536 
2,760,752 
2,072,868 
158,156 
13,661,170 
1,873,960 
189,690 
6,464 

Yen. 

48,004,203 
6,355,507 
9,042,804 
6,709,257 
2,447,681 
1,317,144 

232,343 
1,182,541 
1,721,784 

113,428 

 ;  

Yen. 

24,158,691 
12,997,929 
255,696 
50,086,588 
2,280,756 
2,770,020 
1,359,747 
532,845 
1,938,028 
450,064 
1,775 

Yen. 

16,166,293 
9.624,104 
307.855 
31,377,871 
589,102 
4,857,340 
1,056,054 
1,228,556 
1,572,615 
528,558 
266 

Yen. 

11,394,838 
10,192,127 
180,573 
58,962,141 
946,345 
6,829,271 
4,931,064 
222,785 
2,348,870 
975,451 

Total 

Europe. 

Great  Britain  

France  

103,537,159 

74,435,091 

77,125,934 

96,832,132 

67,308,614 

96,983,465 

19,299.619 
8,13»i,204 

16,543,564 
8,869,582 

5 

7,389,254 
11,178,310 
3,863,909 
489,487 
3,990,450 
18,535 
138,196 
114,468 
9,969 
2,130 
397,472 
166  395 
78*571 
122,147 
6,289 

15,406,039 
919,465 
2,349,228 
79,948 
115,527 
334,968 
16,207 
168,386 
1,548,791 
521,065 
1*7,722 
34  891 
26' 479 
3 

3,502 
1,406 

21,713,627 

37  371  3^3 
01,0/  1,OO.J 

327,995 
359 
476 

37,700,183 

14,056,161 
865,230 
1,460,346 
100,697 
75,622 
271,647 
34,487 
83,593 
1,224,441 
137,690 
56,853 
28  002 
6, 185 
32,501 
1,001 
2,498 

18,436,954 

31  Sfift  3HQ 

353,988 
98 
3,559 

32,225,954 

29,264,597 
1,270,655 
15,518,006 
2,048,499 
209,074 
441,058 
791,991 
81,859 
1,542,827 
227,477 
12,437 

3fi  999 

12,672 
1,832 
923 

51,460,129 

3fi  4Q4  837 

510,792 
148,522 

37,154,151 

Italy  

Switzerland  

Holland  

Sweden 

Norway  

Turkey  

Portugal  

Other  countries  

459,962 
7,348 

12,660 
24,428 
201 
4,804,971 
46  162 
25*297 
12,000 
1,439 
21,537 

32,852,528 

72,370,219 
1,908,160 
8,746 
137,395 

74,424,520 

797,615 
12,943 

11,984 
93,309 
549 
947,237 
118, 402 
133' 781 
1,141 
4,676 
1,366 

27,539,154 

33  *S97  473 

00,->Zil  ,4:/  O 

924,648 
2,314 
66,623 

34,521,058 

Total 
North  America. 

Canada   

M!exico 

Other  countries  

27,965,582 
44  3^n  1 34. 

ft,  oo\ ',  lot 

957,759 
54,598 

Total 
South  America. 

45,362,491 

113,041 
217,185 
270,609 
3,369 
33,962 

638,166 

426,919 
376,105 
78,129 

881,153 

37,561 
23,625 
372,039 

23,548 
9,421 
103,286 

63,267 
1,132,120 

23,958 
3,414 
1,911 

1,224,670 

251 
1,336,314 
56 

1,336,621 

Chili  

Argentine   

Brazil  

289,310 

5 

Other  countries  

15,798 
449,023 

8,051 
297,366 

Total  

Africa. 

Egypt  

Cape  Colony  and  Natal . . . 
Other  countries  

Total  

136,255 

73,276 
80,233 
2i,296 

177,805 

491,937 
85,340 

577,277 

3,427,700 
6,934 
11,221 

3,445,855 

1,923,043 
5,176 
1,928,219 

3,727,812 
3,727,812 
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Exports. 

Imports. 



Three  months  ended  March  31. 

Three  months  ended  March  31. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1916. 

-  1915. 

1914. 

All  Othek. 

Yea. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

A  lief  r»<i  1 1  o 

4,527,374 
263,820 

1,534,684 
121,976 

2,327,519 

1,686,666 

11,270,786 

8 

5,163,505 

5,022,141 

New  Zealand  

Hawaii  

1,120,705 
57,615 

1,001,225 
312,361 

18  242 
806,022 

10,717 
960,727 

10,548 
2,188,836 

Total  

6,447,854 

3,505,839 

3,000,252 

12,095,058 

1,832,688 
964,699 

6,134,949 

788,113 
117,793 

7,221,525 

1,017,934 
72,080 

Temporary  Warehouse. . . . 

Unknown  

78,691 

55,077 

89^  424 

Grand  total  

218,860,071 

140,683,047 

154,257,215 

175,808,919 

127,237,96? 

198,973,717 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariif 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

Great  Britain. 

TABLE  SHOWING  ALTERATIONS  IN  EXISTING  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  AND  AFTER  APRIL   5,  1916. 


New  Rate 

Article.  of  Duty. 

Chicory —  £  s.  d. 

Raw  or  kiln-dried  the  cwt.  1  19  8 

Roasted  or  ground  the  lb.  0  0  6 

♦Cocoa                                                                                                     "  o  0  6 

'Husks  and  shells  the  cwt.  0  12  0 

Cocoa  butter  the  lb.  0  0  6 

Coffee  the  cwt.  2  2  0 

Kiln-dried,  etc  the  lb.  0  0  6 

Coffee  and  chicory,  etc.,  mixed                                                       "  0  0  6 

Glucose,  solid  the  cwt.  0  8  10i 

liquid                                                                                    "  0  6  4| 

Molasses  and  Invert  sugar,  etc. — 

If  containing  70  per  cent,  etc  the  cwt.  0  8  10  J 

less  than  70  per  cent,  etc                                       "  0  6  4£ 

not  more  than  50  per  cent,  etc                           "  0  3  l| 

Note  to  this  item  as  to  duty-free  molasses  stands. 

Saccharin,  etc  the  oz.  0  4  6 

In  Cask.  In  Bottle. 
Spirits  and  strong  waters,  etc. —                                                £    s.  d. 
Enumerated   spirits — Additional   in   respect  of  sugar, 

etc  the  proof  gallon.    0>    0    7£  0  0  11 


Unenumerated  spirits — Sweetened   (including  liqueurs, 
cordials,  etc.)  if  tested — 


If  warehoused  3  years  or  more,  .the  proof  gallon. 

0 

15 

H 

0 

16 

"           2    and    less  than 

3     years ....  " 

0' 

16 

n 

0 

17 

If    not    warehoused,    or  ware- 

housed less  than  2  years  .  ...  " 

0 

17 

3J 

0 

18 

n 

*On  and  after  June  22,  the  cocoa  duties  are  as  follows  : — 

Cocoa  the  cwt.  2  2  0 

Cocoa  husks  and  shells   "  0  6  0 

Cocoa  butter  the  lb.  0  0  4* 
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TABLE  SHOWING  ALTERATIONS  IN  EXISTING  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  AND  AFTER  APRIL  5, 


1916. — Continued. 

New  Rate. 

Article.  of  Duty. 

Sugar —  £    s.  d. 

Not  exceeding  76,  etc  the  cwt.  0    6  9 

Exceeding  76  and  not  exceeding  77   "  0    '6  11*3 

77  "  78   "  0    7  2 

78  "  79   "  0    7  4*7 

79  "  80   "  0    7  7*3 

80  "  81   "  0    7  10 

81  "  82   "  0    8  0*7 

82  "  83   "  0    8  3-4 

83  "  84  .  "  0    8  6*4 

84  "  85.   "  0    8  9*5 

85  "  86   "  0    9  0-5 

&$-\       86  "  87   "  9     9  3-5 

87  "  88   "  0    9  6*9 

88  "  89   "  0    9  10-2 

8'9  "  90   "  0  10  2*3 

90  "  91.  .    .  .   "  0  10  6'3 

91  "  92   "  0  10  10-3 

92  "  93   "  0  11  2'4 

93  "  94   "  0  11  61 

94  "  95   "  0  11  10-4 

95  «'  96   "  0  12  2-4 

96  "  97   "  0  12  6-5 

97  "  98   "  0  12  10*3 

98  "  —   "  0  14  0 

Blacking,  liquid,  etc   "  0    3  $| 

Blacking,  solid,  etc   "  0    3  11 

Candied  or  drained  peel   "  010  11 

Caramel,  solid   "  0  14  0 

Caramel,  liquid   "  0  10  1| 

Cherries,  drained   "  0    7    7  J 

Chutney   "  0    6  4| 

Cocoanut,  sugared   "  0    6  41 

Confectionery,  hard  such  as : — 

•Sugared  almonds    (except  as  below),  etc   "  0  14  0 

Sugared  almonds,  etc.,  72  per  cent  of  the  total  net  weight  "  0  10  11 
Confectionery,  soft,  viz.  : —  £   s.  d. 

A.  B.  gums  imported  in  hulk,  etc  the  cwt     0    6    4  1 

(In  this  item  the  rate  in  last  line  becomes  6s.  4  Id.) 

Other  A.  B.  gums,  caramels,  etc   "  010  11 

Confectionery,  fig   "  0  10  6 

"  made  from  sugar,  etc   ..  "  0  14  0 

Licorice,  etc   "  0    4  6 

Flowers  in  crystallized  sugar,  etc.  "  0  14  0 

Fruit,  canned  and  bottled,  etc.,  in  thin  syrup..   ..12  percent 

of  added  sugar   "  0    1  101 

"      in  other  cases  in  thin  syrup   "  0    3  11 

"      canned  and  bottled,  in  thick  syrup   "  0    8  3 

Fruits,  crystallized,  etc   "  0  14  0 

"       imitation,  etc.,  80  per  cent   "  0  11  6 

"  "  "      in  all  other  cases   "  0  14  0 

Fruit  liable  to  duty  as  such,  etc   "  0  14  0 

"      pulp,  in  thin  syrup   "  0    3  11 

in  thick  syrup,  as  jam  '   "  0  10  11 

(The  rate  for  apricot  jam  in  note  becomes  10s.  lid.) 

Ginger,  etc   "  0  10  11 

Marmalade,  jams,  etc   "  010  11 

Marzipan   "  0    8  3 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened,  whole   "  0    5  9 

separated  or  skimmed   "  0    6  41 

slightly  sweetened,  etc   "  0    2  6 

Milk  powder — 

If  declared  not  to  contain  any  added  sugar..  Free. 

 36  per  cent  of  added  sugar. ..  the  cwt.    0    5  11 

In  all  other  instances,  etc   "  0  11  6 

Nestles'  milk  food   "  0    4  6 

Soy,  etc  t   "  0    3  11 

Tamarinds,  etc   "  0    3  11 

Other  preparations,  etc  Charged  under  Section  7 


of  the  Finance  Act,  1901. 
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NEW  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  MATCHES  AND  TABLE  WATERS. 
Matches —  s.  d. 

Imported  matches  per  10,000  matches.    3  C 

(If  a  box  of  matches  contains  over  80  matches,  duty  on  the  excess 
over  80  matches  is  charged  at  Is.  9d.  per  10,000  matches.) 
Table  Waters — 

Imported  table  waters  (including  aerated  waters  and  other  beverages) 
and  cider  or  perry — 

On  table  waters  which  contain  as  the  result  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  or  are  prepared  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
manufacture  with  sugar  or  other  sweetening  material,  or  which 
are  fermented  beverages  a  duty  at  the  .rate  of    4d.  per  gallon. 

On  other  table  waters   "  8d.  " 

On  cider  or  perry   "  4d.  " 


Australia. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  received  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  dated  May  3, 
1916,  which  prohibits  the  importation  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  of  essences 
of  whisky,  rum,  brandy,  and  cognac,  and  oil  of  cognac,  or  of  any  artificial  aroma  or 
essence  usable  as  a  substitute  for  such. 

[Note. — The  italicised  words  have  been  added  to  the  prohibition  formerly  opera- 
tive under  Proclamation  dated  June  9,  1915,  which  is  hereby  cancelled.] 


New  Zealand. 

Customs  Department,  Wellington,  June  7,  1916. 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  public  information  that  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Customs  has  decided  to  interpret  the  Customs  Duties  Act  in  relation  to  the  under- 
mentioned articles  as  follows: — 

Note. — "  Not  otherwise  enumerated  "  appears  as  n.o.e. ;  "  other  kinds  v  as  o.k.' 
"  articles  and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of 
goods  in  the  Dominion  "  as  a.  &  m.s.    Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Goods. 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz.: — 

Chloride  of  copper  declared  for 
dyeing  or  for  making  dyes. 

Oak  buttons  for  sealing  up 
screw-boles  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture. 

Yarn  known  as  "skein  yarn" 
declared  for  use  in  making 
mops. 

Imitation  silks  to  mean — 

(a)  Plushes  and  velvets  of  which 
the  pile  consists  of  artificial 
silk  other  than  mercerized 
cotton. 

(b)  Other  fabrics  of  which  half 
the  threads  or  more  con- 
sist of  artificial  silk  other 
than  mercerized  cotton. 

"Kor-ker   Puncture  Cure"  for 

pneumatic  tire  tubes. 
Machinery  n.o.e.,  viz.; — 

Firewood  splitting  machine.. . . 

Granite,  shotted  


Classification 
under  Tariff,  and 
Item  No. 


]>As  A.  &  M.  S.  (482). 


As  machinery  n.o.e.  (483). . . 
As  n.o.e.  (182)  


As  granite,  dressed  (246) 


Rate  of  Duty. 


Genera] 
Tariff. 


Free. 


Free. 

20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


10  per  cent. 
124  per  cent. 


Note. — The  following  decision  is  cancelled:  "Milk-siphons  used  in  treatment  of 
cows  suffering  from  milk-fever,  as  surgical  instruments  and  appliances." 
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Italy. 

The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  for  March  1,  states  that  in  order  to  encourage  new  forms 
of  industrial  activity,  the  Italian  Government,  by  a  decree  of  February  17,  1916, 
authorized  the  exemption  from  import  duties  and  octroi  charges  of  machinery  and 
materials  for  construction  to  be  used  in  new  industrial  enterprises,  such  free  admis- 
sion to>be  allowed  for  a  period  of  five  years.  According  to  the  decree,  the  exemption 
is  to  apply  to  supplies  for  establishments  manufacturing  articles  not  already  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  those  manufacturing  by  new  processes  articles  formerly  pro- 
duced in  Italy  and  those  producing  supplementary  articles  -  in  the  nature  of  by- 
products. It  was  further  provided  that  regulations  under  this  decree  should  be 
issued  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  publication. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

HOW  TO  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE. 

(H.M.  Consul  at  Bordeaux  (Mr.  A.  L.  S.  Rowley.) 

The  time  has  arrived  for  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  extend  their 
trade  in  France,  and  to  replace  their  German  competitors  in  the  French  markets. 
[But  if  they  wish  to  seize  the  present  opportunities,  and  especially  to  keep,  after  the 
war,  the  new  business  which  circumstances  have  enabled,  or  may  enable  them  to 
obtain,  then  they  must  adopt  the  better  and  more  honest  part  of  German  business 
methods,  which  were  the  true  secret  of  German  success  in  the  export  trade,  that  is  to 
say : — 

(1)  They  must  send  commercial  travellers  to  France,  or  appoint  agents  there,  in 
order  to  see  buyers  on  the  spot  and  find  out  exactly  what  kind  of  goods  the  latter  want. 
German  traders  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  foreign  customers'  needs,  and  did 
their  best  to  satisfy  those  needs. 

(2)  They  must  not  be  afraid,  when  necessary,  to  supply  agents  with  a  certain 
stock  of  goods.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  them  to  ask  for  monthly  returns  of  goods  sold 
and  left  over. 

(3)  They  must  be  prepared  to  correspond  in  French,  have  catalogues  printed  in 
French,  quote  prices  in  the  French  currency,  and  give  weights  and  measures  in  the 
metric  system.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  business  which  lends  itself  to 
being  conducted  direct  with  the  ordinary  French  retail  trader,  who  does  not  under- 
stand English,  and  knows  nothing  about  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  besides  not  wish- 
ing to  trouble  about  the  question  of  exchange.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  amount 
of  business  to  be  done  with  retailers,  especially  in  smaller  towns  and  ports,  and  in 
such  trade  as  mercery  articles,  etc.  At  La  Eochelle,  H.M.  Consul  has  seen  German 
commercial  travellers  enter  small  shops  with  samples  of  ribbons  and  other  similar 
goods,  and  do  quite  a  good  trade.  Needless  to  say,  these  travellers,  with  the  usual 
German  thoroughness,  were  always  able  to  let  their  customers  know  exactly  what 
amount  the  goods  would  cost,  delivered  at  their  town. 

(4)  Prices  must  be  quoted,  as  much  as  possible,  not  f.o.b.  a  British  port,  but 
delivered  at  the  buyer's  town,  or,  at  least,  the  nearest  seaport.  This  most  important 
factor  was  very  well  understood  by  the  Germans.  Thanks  to  their  commercial  travel- 
lers or  clerks,  sent  out  specially  to  France  to  study  the  various  branches  of  trade,  they 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  freights  and  customs  tariffs,  and  were  able  to  sub- 
mit prices  inclusive  of  all  expenses,  and  thus  saved  their  customers  the  trouble  of 
numerous  and  intricate  calculations. 
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FOREIGN  BUYERS  AT  SHOE  AND  LEATHER  FAIR. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Buyers  from  foreign  countries  were  largely  represented  at  the  Eighth  National 
Shoe  and  Leather  Market  Fair,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  from  July  12  to  July  19,  inclu- 
sive. Fully  100  were  present  from  Canada,  Chile,  Netherlands,  Australia,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Panama,  and  Cuba.  Many  orders  were  placed  by  these  buyers,  one  having  a  deal 
pending  which  calls  for  27  stitching  machines  and  17  finishing  machines,  which  will 
be  shipped  to  European  countries. 

The  Department  of  State  had  issued  special  instructions  to  its  various  consular 
officers  in  foreign  countries  to  bring  the  market  fair  to  the  attention  of  firms  in  their 
respective  districts. 

The  Government  was  represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, whose  exhibit  consisted  of  samples  of  shoes  collected  in  Argentina  (made  in 
Buenos  Aires),  a  number  of  pieces  of  leather  of  different  kinds,  and  charts  showing 
imports  of  hides  and  skins  and  exports  of  leather  and  leather  boots  and  shoes. 

The  management  of  the  market  fair  considers  it  to  have  been  the  most  successful 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  country.  The  attendance  was  between  50,000  and 
60,000  for  the  week.  About  three-quarters  of  the  number  attending  were  business 
men. 

Not  only  manufacturers  of  shoes  but  also  manufacturers  of  lasts,  shoe  machinery, 
tanning  extracts,  imitation  leather,  hides  and  leather,  shoe  findings,  etc.,  sent  exhibits. 

Approximately  $2,000,000  worth  of  business  was  booked  by  the  firms  represented, 
one  in  particular  disposing  of  every  piece  of  machinery  at  its  booth. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CHEMICAL,  DRUG  AND  DYE  MANUFACTURE  IN  JAPAN. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Japanese  Home  Office  has  been  encouraging  the  production  of  chemicals 
and  drugs  in  Japan  in  order  to  make  up  the  shortage  in  the  imports  of  'these  goods 
resulting  from  the  European  war.  As  the  result  of  a  recent  official  investigation  it 
is  stated  that  the  following,  amongst  other  chemicals  and  drugs,  are  now  being  pro- 
duced in  Japan:— 

Acetanilide,  acetic  acid,  acetic  anhydride,  aloin,  alum,  hydrous  ammonia,  ammo- 
nium oxalate,  antipyrine,  aspirin,  barium  chloride,  benzol,  bismuth,  subnitrate, 
bromine,  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  chlorate,  calcium  sulphate,  carbon  bi-sulphide, 
castor  oil,  caustic  soda,  citric  acid,  creatine,  crude  arsenious  acid,  crude  sodium  car- 
bonate, digitalin,  ether,  ethyl  alcohol,  formalin,  glycerine,  hydrochloric  acid,  ichthyol, 
iodine,  iodoform,  lactic  acid,  magnesium  carbonate,  magnesium  oxide,  magnesium 
sulphate,  menthol  crystals,  metallic  sodium,  morphine  muriate,  naphthaline,  nitric 
acid,  opium,  peppermint  oil,  phenacetin,  protargol,  phosphoric  acid,  quinine  muriate, 
salicylic  acid,  salol,  sodium  bi-carbonate,  sodium  peroxide,  sodium  salicylate,  salt- 
petre, sulphuric  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  yellow  prussiate. 

The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  dyestuffs  has  caused  dye-making  concerns  to 
be  started  in  various  places  in  Japan.  The  production  of  vegetable  dyes,  for  some 
time  neglected,  has  been  recommenced  and  the  scientific  process  of  making  synthetic 
dyes  is  being  studied.  Already  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes  in  black  and 
brown,  has  been  started  on  a  small  scale. 

The  output  of  phosphorus  by  Japanese  works  is  increasing,  as  is  also  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphate'  of  ammonia.  The  total  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  which 
will  be  manufactured  in  Japan  this  year  is  stated  to  be  41,800  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Japanese  demand  for  oxygen  for  industrial  purposes 
(;iu  be  nearly  satisfied  by  the  output  of  Japanese  companies,  which  is  said  to  amount 
to  about  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
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MARKET  FOR  WHITE  PINE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(United  States  Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

There  is  a  large  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  white-pine  lumber  for  butter  boxes, 
and  the  demand  seems  to  be  growing  every  year,  with  the  result  that  the  New 
Zealand  farmer  is  showing  anxiety  about  the  local  supply.  American  interests  should 
investigate  the  opening  for  shipments  of  white  pine  here.  It  is  intimated  that  a 
limited  amount  of  excellent  white  pine  is  grown  in  New  Zealand,  but  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  it  will  last  but  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  Government 
has  been  asked  to  prohibit  any  exports  of  this  lumber,  and  to  see  that  it  is  as 
thoroughly  conserved  as  possible. 

Figures  showing  the  amount  consumed  in  the  way  mentioned  are  not  avail- 
able, but  judging  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  shipped  annually  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  must  be  a  considerable  quantity. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SHIPPERS  TO  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

(British  and  South  African  Gazette.) 

Shippers  to  Delagoa  Bay,  Beira,  and  all  Portuguese  ports  in  East  Africa  are 
reminded  of  the  terms  of  the  notice  issued  by  H.M.  Customs  in  December  last  that 
exporters  of  any  goods  destined  for  the  above  territories  must  specify  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consignor  and  of  the  consignee  in  the  specification,  shipping  bill,  or 
other  form  used  in  making  entry  before  shipment  of  such  goods,  and  must  insert  on 
such  specification,  shipping  bill,  or  other  form,  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
person  for  whom  the  goods  are  ultimately  destined  is  not  a  person  who  is  an  enemy 
or  treated  as  an  enemy  under  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading 
with  the  enemy.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  for  them  to  note  that  on  no  account 
must  goods  be  forwarded  until  the  necessary  pre-entry,  as  under,  has  been  passed 
through  the  customs,  and  that  no  cargo  will  be  received  for  shipment  until  the  above 
documents  are  available,  viz. :  Prohibited  goods,  license  and  shipping  bill  (form  64)  ; 
restricted  goods,  shipping  bill  (form  64)  ;  and  innocent  goods,  specification  (form  29), 
The  shipping  bill  and/or  specification,  showing  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signor, and  ultimate  consignee,  and,  if  necessary,  the  forwarding  agent,  with  the 
prescribed  declaration,  must  be  signed  by  actual  shippers  in  the  following  manner: 
(1)  By  a  member  of  the  firm,  or  (2)  by  an  authorized  clerk,  over  the  style  of  the  firm 
or  company.  The  person  signing  must  designate  himself  as  a  "member  of  the  firm 
of  "  or  "  authorized  clerk  of,"  and  the  consignee  must  be  the  actual  receiver  and  not 
a  forwarding  agent.  In  view  of  the  notice  above  referred  to,  the  steamship  com- 
panies notify  that  bills  of  lading  will  not  be  accepted  consigned  "  to  order,"  but 
must  be  in  accordance  with  pre-entry.  Goods  may  be  consigned  to :  (a)  The  con- 
signee named  in  the  pre-entry;  (b)  to  the  order  of  a  forwarding  agent  on  account 
of  the  consignee  named  in  the  pre-entry;  or  (c)  to  the  order  of  the  shippers  on 
account  of  the  consignee  named  in  the  pre-entry. 

j 

GOOD  MARKETS  IN  CHILI  AND  BOLIVIA. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

J.  A.  Massel,  special  agent  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  who 
went  to  South  America  in  order  to  report  to  the  United  States  Government  the 
opportunities  for  opening  markets  and  for  increasing  trade  in  the  Republic  of  Chili 
and  Bolivia  is  urging  American  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  European  war,  which  has  forced 
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German  trade  out  of  the  market.  Mr.  Massel  asserts  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  and  for  mining  machinery  in  both  of 
the  Republics,  and  a  particular  demand  for  industrial  machinery  in  Chili.  In  regard 
"to  the  latter  country,  he  says  that  there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  machinery, 
breweries,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  blacksmith  shops,  small  electric  light  plants,  pumps 
of  every  description  and  small  sized  machine  tools,  and  he  believes  that  the  country 
will  offer  in  the  near  future  a  very  large  market  for  machinery  of  every  description. 
Agricultural  machinery,  such  as  oil  and  gasolene  engines,  plough  sets,  baling  presses, 
seeding  and  harvesting  machinery,  wood  clippers,  etc.,  should  find  a  good  tsale  in 
Bolivia,  while  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  mining  machinery  and  supplies.  The 
following  articles  are  also  imported:  Cement,  coal,  ore  bags,  hosiery,  cotton,  flannels, 
kerosene,  lumber,  wheat,  flour,  rice,  condensed  milk,  window  glass,  galvanized  corru- 
gated steel  sheets,  sewing  machines,  felt  and  straw  hats,  ladies'  suits,  wall  paper, 
porcelain  and  chinaware,  oil  cloth  and  linoleum,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  kid, 
silk  and  cotton  goods  for  men,  women  and  children,  electrical  supplies,  toys,  buttons, 
neckwear,  wrapping  paper,  beer  bottles,  chocolates  and  candies,  and  leather,  patent, 
kid  and  box  calf  for  shoe  manufacturing. 


TRADE  NOTES  FROM  CHINA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Hong  Kong. — The  Chinese  Government,  jointly  with  members  of  the  Chefoo 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  decided  to  construct  a  railway  connecting  Chefoo  and 
Weihshien ;  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at  about  £1,032,000. 

Mukden. — All  the  paper  used  for  newspapers  in  this  district  is  imported.  The 
average  consumption  of  the  leading  daily  papers  is  about  1,000  bales  of  about  twelve 
to  fourteen  reams.  The  size  of  the  sheets  is  31  inches  by  43  inches ;  the  weight  from 
37  to  42  pounds;  the  average  price,  lis.  7d.  to  12s.  9|d.  per  ream.  Apart  from  this 
very  little  paper  is  imported  to  this  district. 

Peking. — The  receipts  from  the  telegraph  administration  in  China  last  year 
amounted  to  £618,750,  which  showed  a  profit  of  nearly  £206,250.  The  Chinese 
Government  owns  and  operates  the  majority  of  the  telegraph  lines,  and  is  quickly 

irbing  the  telephone  services. 

The  new  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  been  opened  here. 
(  hambers  of  Commerce  in  China  are  an  institution  of  quite  recent  development,  the 
first  being  established  in  1902.  Seeing  that  complaints  are  so  very  often  made 
about  our  own  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  country  not  practically  assisting 
merchants,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  hear  something  about  the  Chinese 
methods  of  arbitrating  difficulties. 

As  a  rule,  the  Arbitration  Committee  settles  any  dispute  that  may  arise,  where- 
upon the  parties  in  question  lunch  together,  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  by  the  party 
which  has  lost  the  case,  and  by  this  means  disputes  usually  are  settled  in  an  amicable 
way.  Likewise,  disputes  between  guilds  are  settled  in  this  manner,  the  members  of 
one  chamber  meeting  all  the  members  of  another  chamber  at  a  lunch  table-  With- 
out doubt,  the  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  soon  become  very  live  business 
organizations. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  population  of  China  lives  in  one-third 
<>f  the  area  of  the  country,  with  a  density  of  200  to  the  square  mile.  The  remaining 
I  per  cent  of  the  population  inhabits  65  per  cent  of  the  area,  with  a  density  of  only 
Iten  to  the  square  mile.  The  uneven  distribution  of  the  population  is  accounted  for 
by  the  lack  of  transportation  and  the  insufficient  means  of  protection. 

There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  use  to  the  south  of  the  Yangtse,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Canton  and  Yunanan  railways,  and  there  are  consequently  no  roads 
m  tins  section,  in  which  rice  is  extensively  cultivated,  the  transportation  of  which 
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is  over  rough  tracks  or  paths  or  by  waterways.  The  only  animals  nsed  on  the  farms 
in  this  section  are  water  buffalo  and  oxen,  the  majority  of  the  carrying  being  done 
by  men  in  preference  to  animals  or  wheeled  vehicles. 

Although  rice  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  staple  article  of  food  for  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  people,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  10,000,000  of  the  Chinese  have 
never  tasted  or  even  seen  rice,  as  vast  areas  in  the  north  cannot  grow  this  com- 
modity, and  even  in  the  rice-growing  centres  the  people  are  sometimes  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  purchase  it. 

In  order  to  place  fresh  goods  on  the  Chinese  market  the  best  plan  is  to  engage 
a  traveller,  preferably  a  Chinese  who  has  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  with  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  to  arm  him  with  sufficient  literature 
and  samples,  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  and  let  him  call  on  all  the  Chinese  and 
foreign  merchants  and  do  his  utmost  to  effect  direct  trading.  As  a  rule,  the  com- 
mission houses  cannot  do  all  the  uphill  work  necessary  in  order  to  place  new  goods 
successfully  on  the  Chinese  market,  although  in  some  instances  they  are  willing  to 
undertake  this  if  the  manufacturer  will  allow  them  a  substantial  amount  for  initial 
expenses. 

From  recent  estimates  it  has  been  discovered  that  only  some  ,10  per  cent  of  the 
Chinese  people  are  able  to  read  and  write.  It  is  found  that  the  proportion  of 
educated  people  is  greater  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  where  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  to  send  children  to  school  at  all.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  so  densely 
is  the  country  populated,  that  in  the  larger  cities  the  native  newspapers  claim  circu- 
lation from  10,000  to  25,000. 

Shantung. — About  500,000  pounds  of  bristles  are  exported  annually  from  this 
province  alone.  The  majority  of  these  bristles  are  black,  there  being  only  a  few 
white  hogs  in  the  province.  Only  the  long  and  stiff  bristles  are  exported,  the 
remainder  are  used  for  fertilizers,  etc. 

The  combing  and  sorting  of  these  bristles  is  done  by  Chinese  women,  who  are 
paid  about  twopence  a  day. 

The  bristles  are  sorted  into  lengths  varying  from  two  inches  to  six  inches,  and 
ai-e  sent  to  Weihsien,  whe^e  they  are  prepared  for  export. 

Shopkeepers  here  send  buyers  all  over  the  province  to  purchase  the  bristles 
unsorted,  the  price  they  pay  being  about  2s.  per  pound.  During  March  and  April 
export  is  carried  on  actively. 

Singapore. — The  imports  at  this  port  in  the  last  three  months  of  1915  show  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent  on  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  while  the 
exports  increased  43  per  cent.  The  increase  was  chiefly  in  woodenware,  glassware, 
steel,  tin  plates,  iron  nails,  piece-goods  and  cotton  goods. 

Swatoiv. — A  tax  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  133  pounds  is  to  be  levied  on  salt  produced 
in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Han  river,  and  a  tax  of  about  Is.  9d.  per  133  pounds  on 
salt  produced  on  the  Lower  Han  river. 

Saigon. — The  natives  here  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  condensed  and  sterilized 
milk,  and  Saigon  presents  a  good  market  for  these  products.  The  native  population 
in  this  district  is  about  6,000.000.  There  are  also  some  300,000  Chinese,"  who  are  all 
fairly  well-to-do,  and  10,000  English. 

We  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  British  merchants  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Tonkinese  silk  embroidery,  especially  now  when  supreme  efforts  are  being  made 
to  exclude  Austrian-German  goods  from  our  markets,  as,  without  doubt  the  Tonkinese 
goods  are  of  beautiful  and  superior  quality.  These  silk  goods  are  all  made  by  hand, 
and  their  designs,  of  lovely  form  and  beautiful  colour,  are  simnly  marvellous. 

There  is  a  demand  for  iron  safes  and  cash-boxes  here  for  the  use  of  the  native 
business  men.  It  is  estimated  that  goods  of  this  description  are  imported  annually 
up  to  the  value  of  between  £5,000  and  £5,500. 
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Although  several  varieties  of  sugar-palm  are  found  in  the  south  of  French  Indo- 
(  hina,  only  one — the  Palmyra  palm — is  exploited.  The  principal  product  of  the 
tree  is  sugar,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  sap  is  used  by  the  natives  for  food,  and  in  the 
production  of  wine. 

The  tree  attains  a  height  of  20  feet  to  30  feet,  and  can  be  exploited  until  it  is 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  it  begins  to  flower.  The  flowers  can  be  tapped  daily  for  a 
month.    It  is  estimated  that  some  150,000  tree3  are  now  being  exploited. 

The  sugar  when  finished  is  sometimes  put  on  the  market  in  round  cakes  weigh- 
ing just  over  1  pounds,  which  retails  at  the  equivalent  of  just  over  Id.  per  pound. 
Sometimes  it  is  sold  in  the  form  of  syrup,  which  sells  at  the  equivalent  of  just  over 
l^d-  per  pound. 

According  to  a  report  on  mining  in  Tonkin,  the  value  of  1910  outputs  i> 
estimated  to  be  £618,750  for  coal,  £247,500  for  cement,  £309,375  for  zinc,  £309,373 
for  tungsten  and  £61,875  for  antimony.  It  seems  as  if  there  should  be  a  good  market 
lu  re  lor  selling  shafts  and  mining  machinery,  which  are  more  or  less  unknown,  as 
mining  in  Tonkin  is  carried  on  by  coolie  hand  labour,  and  mining,  as  a  rule,  under- 
taken on  the  surface.  Only  about  120  mineral  concessions  were  granted  up  to  the 
Nt  of  January,  ,1916,  of  which  only  10  per  cent  have  been  exploited. 

Persons  interested  in  mining  complain  at  the  lack  of  a  loan  and  discount  bank 
in  Indo-China. 

LEATHER  SUBSTITUTES  IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 

[American  Exporters  Review.) 

A  striking  example  of  our  growing  independence  of  certain  European  imports  is 
shown  in  connection  with  present  conditions  in  the  leather  market.  Due  to  the  scar- 
city and  constantly  increasing  price  of  leather,  substitutes  are  fast  entering  into  gen- 
eral use  everywhere.  Millions  of  yards  are  being  sold.  And  when  one  stops  to  think 
that  every  yard  of  imitation  leather  demands  a  yard  of  high  grade  cloth  in  its  manu- 
facturing process,  some  idea  of  the  vast  market  offered  the  textile  manufacturer  can 
be  formed.  Motor  car  builders,  furniture  makers,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  manu- 
facturers of  leather  are  fast  turning  to  leather  substitutes,  not  merely  because  of 
price  nor  necessity,  but  because  in  their  present  perfected  stage  of  manufacture  these 
substitutes  outwear  and  give  greater  service  and  satisfaction  than  the  average  coated 
"  splits."  Fabrikoid,  one  of  the  best  known  leather  substitutes,  is  stronger  than  split 
leather  because  the  latter  is  merely  a  sectional  sheet  of  a  hide,  surfaced  with  prac- 
tically the  same  coating  that  is  used  to  coat  artificial  leather,  and  embossed  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  uniform  in  thickness  and  comes  to  the  purchaser  in  a  roll,  thus 
eliminating  waste  in  cutting,  it  is  waterproof  and  washable  and  in  better  grades, 
is  guaranteed  superior  to  split  leather.  The  demand  for  fabrikoid  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  growing  steadily. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  July  28,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co.. ... . 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .  ...   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator. . . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

Goderich,  W.  C.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott    

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store, 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,091,777 
475,291 

1,052,440 
882,940 
585,668 

1,109,810 

1,005,140 
348,913 
335,316 

2,557,522 
147,281 
1,101,891 


10,693,589 


154,618 
255,490 
378,401 


788,500 


404,470 

144,906 
115,325 
423,738 
2,112,697 


422,730 
169,549 


8,205 
784,756 


186,111 
452,910 
311,370 
480,270 
50,829 


6,067,866 


17,549,964 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

505,500 
236,891 
376,649 
103,334 
247,854 
707,192 
629,803 
465,607 
139,316 

1,376,081 
72,629 
567,457 


5,428,319 


38,339 
33,447 
25,801 


97,590 


73,517 
1,120 

589,357 
2,196,641 


167,147 


122,419 
161,811 
1,525,619 


335,495 
511,408 
284,793 
179,914 


6,149,241 


11,675,150 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

75,784 
31,125 
86,379 
30,900 
16,877 
64,412 
48,365 
21,779 
5,392 

131,939 
21,573 
32,879 


567,404 


75 
3,306 
9,933 


13,314 


11,0S4 
11*445 


49,911 
24^980 


16,279 
138,442 


12,519 
3,341 


268,001 


848,719 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


64,359 
210,900 


213,139 
132,086 

21,268 


173,722 
199,177 
132,078 


1,146,729 


16,716 
7,639 


24,355 


8,000 


19,113 


27,113 


1,198,197 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  28,  1916. 


Orades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

38,908 
4.  4  38,153 
1,714.971 
1,593,902 
885,915 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

38,908 
8,581,642 
2,668,624 
2,317,903 
1,300,345 

84,566 
269 
2,557,707 

No.  2  h   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  .,   

351,957 
181,676 
121,066 
35,848 
11,211 
269 
86,482 

3,791,532 
771,977 
602,735 
378,582 
73,355 

No.  6  „   

Other  

2,021,740 

449,485 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

10,693,589 

788,509 

6,067,866 

17,549,964 

107,382 
2,958,027 
1,225,719 

205,582 

76 
28,080 
12,281 

25,755 
5,922 
5,092 

20,384 

15,296 
4,054,908 
711,455 
449,710 
258,495 
312,727 
346,650 

122,754 
7,041,015 
1,949,455 
681,047 
264,417 
317,819 
1,298,643 

11,675,150 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

Other  

931,609 

Totals,  Oats  

Barlev — 

No.  2  C.W   

5,428,319 

97,590 

6,149,241 

49,911 
24,980 
133,477 
19,676 
3,024 

49,911 
24,980 
447,545 
154,696 
16,763 
41,443 
113,381 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

303,235 
132,539 
13,739 
41,443 
77,448 

10,833 
2,481 

No.  4  m   

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  

36,933 

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

No.  2  C.W  

567,404 

13,314 

268,001 

848,719 

983,915 
113,032 
11,833 

18,080 
3,448 
621 
37 
2,169 

19,113 

1,021,108 
116,480 
12,454 
37 
48,118 

No.  3  C.W    

Other  

37,949 

8,000 

Totals,  Flax  

Total  quantity  in  store  

1,146,729 

24,355 

27,113 

1,198,197 

17,836,041 

923,768 

12,512,221 

31,272,030 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  July  28,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

July  28,  1916— 

Bushels. 

10,693,589 
788,509 
6,067,866 

Bushels. 

7,142,452 
135,259 
6,444,355 

Bushels,  j 

17,836,041 
923,768 
12,512,221 

July  29,  1915— 

17,549,964 

13,722,066 

31,27?,030 

1,667,472 
38,654 
618,755 

1,726,675 
60,722 
1,496,159 

3,394,147 
99,376 
2,114,914 

Totals  

July  SO,  1914— 

2,324,881 

3,283,556 

5,608,437 

1,914,555 
2,957,887 

3,593,014 
2,793,816 

5,507,569 
5,751,703 

Totals  

4,872,442 

6,386,830 

11,259,272 

TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

906.  Matches. — We  are  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  Russia  for  safety  matches, 
required  size  and  packing  like  Swedish  box  containing  sixty  to  seventy  matches. 
Cable  price  f.o.b.  New  York  immediate  delivery. 

907.  Cod  liver  oil. — A  number  of  United  Kingdom  firms  interested  in  cod  liver 
oil  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  who  are  requested  to  forward 
samples  accompanied  by  their  lowest  quotations  c.i.f. 

908.  Agents  for  Russia. — An  Englishman  at  present  residing  in  Canada  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  Russia  and  speaks  the  language,  contemplates  making 
an  extended  trip  to  Russia  if  he  can  make  «atisfactory  arrangements  with  some 
Canadian  manufacturers  for  representation 
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909.  Titanic  iron  ore. — Canadian  producers  in  a  position  to  export  the  above 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  a  number  of  United  Kingdom  importers. 

910.  Buggies,  traps  and  carriages. — A  firm  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  going  in 
largely  for  the  above,  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export. 

911.  Dolls'  parts  and  accessories. — A  firm  in  England  advises  us  of  their  ability 
to  supply  the  following  materials  to  Canadian  firms  seeking  supplies:  Dolls''  hair 
and  wigs,  stuffing  for  dolls,  dolls'  bodies,  curly  mohair,  straight  mohair,  crepe  hair, 
wool  fillings,  dressed  and  undressed  dolls. 

912.  Petrol  engine. — An  Aberdeen  firm  wishes  direct  quotations  from  manu- 
facturers of  a  complete,  substantial,  satisfactory  working  petrol  engine  1£  to  2£  horse- 
power, price  delivered  Liverpool  or  London.    If  satisfactory  further  business  will 

,  result. 

913.  Binder  twine. — An  Aberdeen  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from 
manufacturers  of  good  quality  binder  twine — 30  to  40  tons. 

914.  Separator. — An  Aberdeen  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  quotations  for  a 
satisfactory  machine  produced  in  Canada  at  a  reasonable  price. 

915.  Malleable  castings. — An  Aberdeen  firm  will  be  glad  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  Canadian  concerns  prepared  to  quote  for  malleable  castings  cast 
to  pattern. 

916.  Treacle. — An  Aberdeen  firm,  using  on  an  average  3,000  barrels  of  treacle 
yearly,  will  be  glad  to  receive  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

917.  Oyster  shells.— An  Aberdeen  firm  formerly  supplied  from  Baltimore,  would 
like  to  receive  quotations  for  100  tons  of  the  above. 

918.  Dye. — A  prominent  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  be  put  into  communi- 
cation with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  dyes. 

919.  Canned  tomatoes. — A  firm  in  the  South  of  Ireland  wishing  to  import  best 
quality  canned  tomatoes,  invites  offers  from  Canadian  packers  in  a  position  to  fill 
orders. 

920.  Leather. — An  important  London  firm  of  leather  importers  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  upper  leather  for  boots,  of  which  they  pur- 
chase large  supplies,  more  particularly  box  calf  and  glace  kid. 

921.  *Maple  skewers. — A  Manchester  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  maple  butchers'  skewers. 

922.  Kerosene  or  petrol  engines. — A  London  firm  of  engineers  wishes  to  pur- 
chase a  number  of  kerosene  or  petrol  engines  according  to  details  obtainable  from 
the  Department,  and  invites  offers,  accompanied  by  full  particulars  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

The  following  is  the  specification  given  in  their  letter: — 

"  The  series  of  engines  are  required  for  electrical,  agricultural  and  similar 
purposes,  and  should  be  of  medium  speed  not  more  than  1,400  to  1,500  in  the 
small  powers,  and  not  lower  than  600  in  the  larger  sizes-  The  powers  being 
from  1  horse-power  up  to  60  or  70,  or  even  higher.  Kerosene  carburetters,  etc., 
must  be  able  to  be  fitted  when  required,  otherwise  petrol  will  be  used,  but 
should  any  engine  answer  to  the  above  specification  and  yet  be  adapted  only 
for  petrol,  we  should  still  be  pleased  to  have  particulars.  A  separate  price  is 
required  for  bedplates,  and  blue-prints  showing  over-all  dimensions  should  be 
submitted  together  with  delivery  and  prices." 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  un  ler  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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923.  Potash  felspar. — A  flint  glass  manufacturing  company  in  Yorkshire  invites 
offers  of  supplies  from  actual  Canadian  producers  of  suitable  potash  felspar. 

924.  Primary  dry  cells. — A  Manchester  importing  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  primary  dry  cells  for  telephone  and  bell 
work. 

925.  Leatheroid. — A  Manchester  importing  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  leatheroid  for  electrical  insulation,  in  thicknesses  from 
5  English  mils,  up  to  4-0  m/m.  (Sample  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.)  A-796. 

926.  Horn  fibre. — A  Manchester  importing  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  horn  fibre  for  electrical  insulation  from  5  to  25  m/m 
thick.    (Sample  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.)  A-796. 

927.  *Yellow  oiled  cloth. — A  Manchester  importing  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  yellow  oiled  cloth  for  electrical  insulation 
from  3  to  15  mils,  thick.  (Sample  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 
A-796. 

928-  Canned  lobsters  and  fruits,  dried  peas,  fish  oils. — A  firm  of  produce 
importers  and  agents  in  Liverpool  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  packers  of 
canned  lobsters  and  of  fruits,  and  they  are  also  prepared  to  handle  dried  peas,  and 
cod  liver  oil  and  other  fish  oils,  for  which  they  maintain  a  special  department. 

929.  Specular  micaceous  hematite. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing specular  micaceous  hematite  from  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  the  article  is  required 
in  the  production  of  paint  for  coating  iron  and  steel  to  prevent  rust. 

930.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  asks  to  be  placed  in 
correspondence  with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon  in  1-pound  and  i-pound 
tins. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  1,5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  55  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,   13   Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

"W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Jusit,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia*  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  _  _  _    _  _     -a  _  _     .    _  . 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-       Son^uni7'  G/"bbegd0No;  4'  Christiana'  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.      Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France ! 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India: 


Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

^Continuation  of  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  22,  1916. 

IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS,  CLOTHING,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  FURS. 

With  the,- exception  of  fancy  goods  and  furs,  full  particulars  will  be  found  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  633  of  March  16,  1916,  concerning  all  the  lines  covered  in  the 
following  tables. 

The  increase  shown  in  woollen  underclothing  is  on  samples  only.  A  few  small 
orders  were  secured;  the  line  is  now  withdrawn. 

The  imports  of  woollen  manufactures,  other  than  piece-goods,  underclothing, 
shawls  and  blankets,  are  higher  in  1915  than  any  other  year  from  1910.  The  increase 
ever  1914. was  $45,000.    Canada  shipped  for  the  first  time  to  a  value  of  $360. 

In  each  line  of  cotton  goods,  except  blankets  and  rugs,  Canada  shipped  same 
value  and  in  ducks  the  values  improved  by  $2,100  over  1914.  There  is  no  doubt  a  much 
better  trade  can  be  secured  in  duck  if  a  real  effort  is  made  to  secure  same. 

In  small  wares,  there  is  an  increase,  evidently  lines  purchased  by  South  African 
buyers  in  Canada. 

There  is  no  data  at  hand  in  reference  to  the  improvement  shown  in  clothing. 
Canadian  clothing,  more  particularly  overalls  and  shirts,  will  find  a  good  market  in 
South  Africa,  when  the  manufacturer  is  ready  to  come  after  it.  The  imports  of 
rubber  or  macintosh  clothing  are  shown  for  the  first  time  separate  from  the  general 
clothing  table.  There  is  a  good  market,  as  shown,  and  also  for  the  treated  cloths,, 
as  there  is  some  manufacturing  in  this  line. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  biggest  South  African  jobbing 
houses  for  toy  and  doll  purchases  in  Canada. 

The  imports  of  furs  is  a  limited  trade  only.  There  is  a  good  retail  trade  in  furs 
— collars,  stoles  and  muffs — but  they  are  nearly  all  made  from  local  furs. 

Umbrellas  were  shipped  for  the  first  time  in  1915  from  Canada  and  there  are 
more  coming  forward  in  1916.  There  is  a  good  line  of  import  practically  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


IMPORTS  OF  BLANKETS,      WOOL      AND  RUGS. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  10 

%  10 

United  States  

....  350 

$  100 

725 

  1,208,000 

933,000 

910,000 

  68,000 

59,900 

750 

  74,000 

77,000 

54,700 

  14,200 

14,700 

5,400 

  12,200 

5,100 

430 

  4,500 

4,600 

15 

*  For  the  first  part  of  this  report  on  South  African  trade.  See  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  64^. 
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IMPORTS  OF 

SHAWLS  AND  SHAWLINGS, 

'  wool/' 

Countries. 

1  Q  1  9 

1  Q  1  A 

1915. 

Canada  

  $  10 

— 

United  States  

  125 

$  35 

$  120 

United  Kingdom  

  218,000 

181,000 

132,400 

  57,000 

43,000 

2,600 

.    .  .    .  .    .  .    .  .  1,200 

40 

200 

  '  1,700 

2,000 

3,600 

Italy  

  11,500 

11,000 

6,700 

  4,800 

6,200 

15 

IMPORTS  OF  UNDERCLOTHING  AND  HOISERY,  "  WOOL." 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1  Q1  C 

iy  lo. 

%  90 

United  States  

  $  11,000 

$  4,900 

6,300 

,.   384,000 

391,000 

401,000 

28,500 

1,700 

  4,100 

3,400 

4,300 

  1,900 

6,400 

2,300 

70 

6,500 

IMPORTS 

OF  WOOL,  "  PIECES/'  AND 

CLOTH. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  States  

  %  950 

%  280 

$  1,975 

  1,436,000 

1,186,000 

1,625,000 

  96,000 

91,200 

49,800 

  72,200 

49,000 

2,500 

1,900 

1,500 

  6,000 

4,200 

8,650 

Italy  

  3,600 

5,100 

2,100 

  3,700 

2,300 

680 

  200 

500 

410 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES   (ALL  OTHER). 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
$  360 
1,300 

United  States  

  $  1,900 

$  65 

  58,400 

41,000 

110,000 

25,500 

1,300 

320 

185 

1,000 

1,500 

IMPORTS  OF 

COTTON  BLANKETS  AND 

RUGS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $  490 

$  390 

$  11,000 

United  Kingdom  

  1,025,000 

895,000 

642,500 

Belgium  

  300,000 

260,000 

4,500 

  203,000 

155,000 

2,450 

Italy  

  37,500 

59,000 

66,000 

  17,500 

21,000 

8,500 

2,750 

239,000 

290 

4,100 
2,650 
4,200 

250 

IMPORTS  OF   COTTON   HOSIERY,  UNDERCLOTHING. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $  30 

$  210 

$  350 

  80,000 

75,000 

219,000 

  2,800,000 

2,700,000 

2,895,000 

254,000 

30,200 

  95,000 

147,000 

388,000 

Italy  

  25,000 

25,000 

30,000 

  19,000 

28,000 

45,000 

  5,200 

4,300 

7,300 

18,000 

15,100 

10,200 

1,200 

i 

4,600 

9,200 
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IMPORTS  OF 

COTTON  PIECE-GOODS. 

Countries. 

1  Q  1  9 

iy  16. 

1  O  1  A 

1 J  1  4. 

1915. 

$  145 

$  15 

United  States  

$  29,000 

19,000 

60  500 

United  Kingdom  

7,150,000 

5,150,000 

7  73^  OOO 

650,000 

580,000 

17  500 

Italy  

385,000 

405,000 

420^000 

165,000 

175,000 

116,000 

69,000 

69,500 

119,000 

39,000 

26,500 

4,600 

TTnllonrl 

49,000 

27,800 

26,800 

I  d' 

.   .  .  14,000 

12,0.00 

12,100 

14,400 

15,400 

18,300 

IMPORTS 

OF 

COTTON   (OTHER  MANUFACTURES). 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  5 

$  15 

$  5 

United  States  , 

9,000 

3,350 

8  500 

1,340,000 

1,300,000 

1,530,000' 

Germany  

60.000 

42,000 

2,'60a 

Italy  

25,000 

21,000 

20,700 

11,000 

24,000 

18,500 

9,200 

8,100 

980 

9,300 

5,700 

4,800 

TTnl  1  q  n  rl 

4,500 

7,600 

4,700 

10,000 

9,800 

44,500 

IMPORTS  OF   DUCK,  COTTON. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  1,500 

$  200 

$  2,300 

United  States  

22,500 

10,700 

55,800 

215,000 

195,000 

331,000 

5,400 

2,400 

400 

600 

950 

Sweden   . 

525 

IMPORTS  OF  DUCK  AND  CANVAS- 

—SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT 

STORES. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$230,000 

$180,000 

$166, 000 

IMPORTS  OF  FELT. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  425 

$  600 

17,000 

21,500 

.  .   .  .  42,400 

33,000 

30,800 

1,800 

35 

Holland  

2,900 

1,700 

IMPORTS 

OF  TENTS  AND  TARPAULINS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  States  

.     ,         $  1,500 

$  1,900 

$  3,600 

229,000 

136,000 

1x6, oV\? 

3,200 

7,200 

215 

IMPORTS 

OF 

LINEN 

HOSIERY,  UNDERCLOTHING. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  States  

, .     ,           $  425 

$  200 

$  o,vvv 

53,000 

40,000 

31,000 

Germany  

900 

900 

5 

IMPORTS  OF 

LINEN  PIECE-GOODS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  States  

$  40 

22,800 

$12,800 

$14,600 

Germany  

. .    , .  450 

550 

60 

Holland  

.  .   ,  .  1,000 

15 

45 

600 

350 
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IMPORTS  OF  LINEN   (ALL  OTHER,  N.O.D.). 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  25  $  15 

United  States .   $    1,500  425  500 

United  Kingdom   183,000  157,000  120,000 

Germany   11,200  10,500  410 

Belgium   1,900  3,100  210 

France   2,100  3,700  1,400 

Holland   500  650  210 

Japan   1,800  2,400  1,600 

IMPORTS  OF  SILK  HOSIERY,  UNDERCLOTHING. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $2,000  $  2,500  $  3,500 

United  Kingdom   9,500  14,500  12,200 

Japan   4,400  11,300  3,000 

Germany   3,700  1,600  210 

Switzerland   700  2,100  1,800 

France   900  1,400  1,375 

India   5  700  390 

China   45  550  — 

IMPORTS  OF  SILK,  PIECE-GOODS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915 

United  States   $     900  $     500  $  850 

United  Kingdom   24,200  31,000  47,800 

Japan   80,300  67,000  155,000 

France   67,000  50,300  52,500 

Switzerland   32,700  33,100  46,000 

India   21,200  14,600  71,700 

China   29,500  26,000  55,500 

Italy   8,500  4,400  11,500 

Germany   9,600  9,200  950 

IMPORTS  OF  SILK,  ALL  OTHER. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  75 

United  States   $  2,000  $  2,500  1,450 

United  Kingdom   75,000  80,000  92,300 

Japan   78,000  39,000  99,100 

India   14,300  12,700  10,500 

Switzerland   7,000  7,000  8,600 

France   7,000  6,000  8,200 

Germany   5,600  5,500  600 

China   •    3,800  1,800  3,500 

Hong  Kong   2,600  20  1,200 

IMPORTS  OF  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  5   

United  States   850  $     800  $  1,400 

United  Kingdom   56,500  53,700  53,000 

Germany   85,000  52,400  9,400 

France   39,000  32,300  55,500 

Belgium   29,500  31,500  11,900 

Italy   26,000  20,300  23,800 

Austria-Hungary   10,300  8,900  3,000 

Switzerland   700  2,700 

IMPORTS  OF  HABERDASHERY  AND  MILLINERY. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                          $  140      $  220  $  1,500 

United  States   83,000  72,000  126,500 

United  Kingdom   3,965,000        3,260,000  2,810,000 

Germany   995,000  675,000  37,300 

France   362,000  338,000  400,000 

Switzerland   390,000  382,000  650,000 

Austria-Hungary   100,000  102,000  12,000 

India   34,000  15,000  16,700 

Belgium..   41,000  30,500  11,900 

Japan   38,000  33,500  47,500 

Italy   37,000  28,700  59,000 

Holland   13,400  6,300  8,900 


\\  EjEjn.LiI 

BULLETIN 

IMPORTS  OF 

HATS, 

STRAW. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  45 

$  1,900 

700 

$  1,250 

O  A  O  AAA 

h  r\  o  AAA 

19^,000 

190,000 

6,600 

3,600 

2,100 

1,275 

475 

40 

2,300 

2,700 

1,400 

3,200 

1,750 

1,350 

700 

2,100 

1,400 

750 

20 

1  40,0, 

2,100  . 

2,300 

700 

1,400 

10 

2,700 

1    9  K  A 
1,0  O  U 

IMPORTS  OF  HATS  AND  CAPS 

(all 

OTHER 

EXCEPT  STRAW), 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  10 

$  10,700 

$  5,500 

6,600 

818,000 

690,000 

747,000 

Germany  , 

29,700 

14,800 

100 

Italy  

29,000 

29,000 

22,500 

10,000 

14,300 

380 

21,900 

9,500 

23,100 

IMPORTS  OF  CLOTHING. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

..  $ 

120 

$           180  $ 

800 

United  States  

164,000 

135,000 

150,000 

12,390,000 

10,485,000  ! 

3,565,000 

360,000 

320,000 

16,000 

90,100 

«5,000 

38,400 

106,000 

66,000 

60,200 

Switzerland  

5,600 

8,700 

32,200 

26,800 

27,500 

IMPORTS  OF  CLOTHING. — SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$142,000 

$32,000 

$46,600 

TnrHn  . ..    .  .    .      .  .      .    .  . 

1 .900 

IMPORTS  OF  CLOTHING,  INDIA-RUBBER, 

MACINTOSHES  AND  OILSKINS. 

Countries. 

1915. 

$27,300 

74,700 

165 

100 

70 

IMPORTS  OF 

FANCY  GOODS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  95 

$  210 

2,600 

1,400 

7,500 

128,000 

113,000 

162,000 

71,000 

55,000 

4,400 

Japan  

24,600 

21,000 

22,200 

France   

9,000 

8,500 

13,600 

9,000 

9,000 

1,600 

1,400 

2,700 

IMPORTS 

OF  TOYS. 

.  .  .  .  Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Canada  

$  120 

$  200 

United  States  

$  13,800 

13,000 

35,900 

95,700 

96,900 

161,300 

208,000 

82,500 

8,300 

France  

4,300 

3,100 

23,200 

3,200 

3,200 

10,600 
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IMPORTS   OF  FURS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  1,200    i  — 

United  States   7,200  $  2,900  — 

United  Kingdom   18,300  17,300  $14,450 

Germany   2,000  800  — 


IMPORTS  OF  UMBRELLAS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada       $  420 

United  States   $       80      '     $       90  5 

United  Kingdom                                       .  95,000  89,800  74,000 

Japan   425  2,500  2,500 

India   2,750  900  2,600 

Germany                                                  ..  1,000  1,000  — 


IMPORTS  OF  BATTERY  CLOTH. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $    9,900  $  18,000  $  18,900 

United  Kingdom   129,000  131,000  10,000 

Germany   2,100  2,200  90 

Switzerland   95  450  — 

Holland   7,900  8,200  11,800 


PAINTS    AND  VARNISH. 

Although  the  imports  from  Canada  in  paints  and  varnish  are  less  in  1915  than  in 
1914,  it  may  be  said  that  the  trade  has  made  good  progress,  as  two  of  Canada's  stand- 
ard lines  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  a  special  way  with  samples  and 
display  cards  by  direct  representation.  Fairly  good  sample  orders  have  been  placed 
for  1916  delivery  in  one  line  and  with  another  line  tests  are  being  made  by  the  South 
African  railways. 

The  turpentine  imports  are  nearly  all  from  the  United  States. 

The  water  paints  or  what  is  known  here  as  "  distemper "  is  a  big  seller,  the 
United  States  and  English  manufacturers  securing  most  of  the  trade. 

Full  particulars  about  ki1  d  packing  and  other  details  necessary  to  place  a  line  of 
this  article  on  the  market  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  588. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAINTS  AND  COLOURS.     NOT  DISTEMPER,  VARNISH,  TURPENTINE  AND  OCHRE. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Canada  

  $         1,800  $ 

1,750  $ 

85 

United  States  

  37,900 

42,000 

27,75'0 

United  Kingdom  

  598,000 

472,000 

450,000 

Germany  

  11,400 

7,700 

3'40 

Holland  

12,300 

9,000 

Belgium  

  925 

1,750 

Norway  

1,300 

70 

Sweden  

.    .-.   300 

240 

500 

SOUTH  AFRICAN 

GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS 

OF  PAINTS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  Kingdom  

  $       48,400  $ 

47,700  $ 

16.800 

Belgium  

  600 

190 

IMPORTS    OF  VARNISH. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $         60  $     380  $  265 

United  States   8,700  '        8,600  11,100 

United  Kingdom   135,000  81,000  80,000 

Belgium..   700  190  — 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  VARNISH. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $16,900  $1,300  $3,200 


IMPORTS   OF   TURPENTINE   AND  SUBSTITUTES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United    States   $       76,000  $       67,000    $  69,500 

United  Kingdom   1,700  1.0-00  950 

Holland   2,200  3,000  255 

Russia   50    — 

Dutch  East  India  Islands     925  80 


IMPORTS  OF  DISTEMPER,  WATER  PAINTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $       33,500  $       33,000  $  32.700 

United  Kingdom   31.400  24,000  23,300 

Germany   1,200  360  45 

Holland     500  180 


IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE  SUNDRIES. 

Binder  Twine. — Most  of  the  imports  credited  to  Canada  in  the  past  on  binder 
twine  were  sold  in  this  country  by  the  agents  of  a  New  York  commission  house,  who, 
owing  to  their  connection  with  German  Government  transactions  in  the  United  States, 
are  now  on  the  black  list.  It  would  seem  an  opportune  time  for  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  this  line  to  secure  a  Canadian  representation  in  South  Africa.  The 
demand  early  in  1915  for  binder  twine  in  South  Africa  was  greater  than  any  time  in 
the  past,  but  owing  to  the  troubled  condition  where  the  raw  material  is  secured,  the 
supply  was  not  as  large  as  usual  and  was  much  later  in  delivery. 

There  should  be  a  big  import  this  year,  because  although  a  considerable  quantity 
has  been  carried  over,  the  acreage  will  be  bigger  as  the  drought  is  broken. 


IMPORTS   OF   BINDER  TWINE. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  60,000  $       87,000  $  32,000 

United  States   26,000  18,900  46,500 

United  Kingdom   6,500  3,300  3,400 


IMPORTS  OF  TWINE   (NOT  BINDER.) 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $           4'60  $           125  $  780 

United  Kingdom   133,000  108,000  102,000 

India   950  440  1,250 

Germany   1,340  480  • — 

Brushware. — The  supply  of  brushware  from  Canada  grows  steadily  less  from 
$15,300  in  1911  to  $1,250  in  1915.  The  demands  both  from  merchants  for  purchase 
and  agents  for  representation  continues.  There  is,  at  the  moment,  correspondence  in 
hand  which  may  bring  about  the  representation  of  one  or  two  Canadian  manufac- 
turers in  South  Africa. 

Broom  and  trash  manufacture  of  the  coarser  makes  is  developing  very  fast  in 
South  Africa  and  the  manufacturers  are  always  open  for  quotations  on  grasses  and 
coir  fibre.  They,  of  course,  buy  broom  and  brush  handles  as  well  as  stocks  for  the 
Engliflfc  type  of  broom. 

IMPORTS  OF  BRUSHWARE. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                        $  3.100    $  2,100    $  1,250 

United  States   11,600  12,500  13,400 

United  Kingdom   220,000  175,000  155,000 

Germany   41,0'00  28,500  720 

Austria-Hungary   12,000  8,500  1'600 

France   10,200  7,300  8,200 

Belgium   4,900  4.100  275 

Japan   3,000  5,3'00  9,600 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  BRUSHWARE. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $       18,480    $       15,000    $  1,200 

Germany   20    — 


IMPORTS  OF  COIR  FIBRE. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $         3,400  $         1,900  $  1,300 

Ceylon    30,200  20,400  19,600 

India   11,500'  12,600  11,300 

Portuguese  East  Africa                  ..    ..  9,100  ,    9,300  7,700 


IMPORTS  OF  GRASSES    (FOR  BROOM  MAKING.) 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $ 

310  $ 

  $ 

1,100 

4,800 

2,300 

15,700 

2,100 

3,000 

5,000 

4.000 

160 

5.600 

3,200 

3,700 

1,800 

1,400 

■6,000 

Austria-Hungary  

13,000 

1,500 

750' 

3,900 

2,100 

Mexico  

2,200 

940 

400 

500 

5,800 

IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE. 


In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638  will  be  found  a  report  covering  South  African  imports 
from  1910  to  1914  in  hardware  of  all  kinds.  The  following  tables  show  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  new  trade  was  accepted  by  some  Canadian  manufacturer. 

The  iron  and  steel  goods  received  from  Canada  have  given  good  satisfaction  in 
quality  and  in  method  of  packing.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  field  for  1915 
have  received  big  repeat  orders  for  1916  and  as  other  companies  are  now  represented, 
Canada's  share  of  this  trade  will  be  greater  this  year  than  1915. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  greater  portion  of  the  American  exports  in  this  line  are  of 
special  pattern,  being  just  as  strong  in  the  rod  and  much  neater  in  the  head  than  the 
heavier  make  which  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  heavier  goods  for  country 
wagon  car  building  and  mining  purposes  are  a  big  item  of  import.  As  Canada  is  now 
shipping  bar  iron  to  South  Africa  for  the  manufacture  of  these  bolts  in  this  country, 
it  would  seem  as  if  a  good  trade  could  be  worked  up  from  Canada  in  the  manufac- 
tured articles. 

The  annual  requirements  in  bolts  and  nuts  are  about  6,000  tons. 
In  connection  with  this  table  is  shown  the  values  of  imports  of  axles,  bushes  anr1 
springs  for  carriageware. 

IMPORTS  OF  BOLTS,  NUTS  AND  RIVETS. 


Countries.    .  .  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $             15  $             65  $  950 

United  States..    ..    ..   32,0'0O  25,400  33,000 

United  Kingdom   269,000  218,000  212,500 

Germany   17,500'  8,700  50 

Belgium   8,40'0  11,900  80 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  BOLTS,  NUTS  AND  RIVETS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $       84,000    $       55,000    $  19,800 


IMPORTS  OF  AXLES,  BRUSHES  AND  SPRINGS  FOR  CARTS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $             90  $  160  $  60 

United  States.   20,00'0  17,500  9,700 

United  Kingdom   264,000  184,000  134,0'00 
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Cutlery. — The  United  States  manufacturers  increased  their  trade  in  this  line  by 
a  little  over  $20,000  and  the  United  Kingdom  makers  profited  by  the  cut  out  of  Ger- 
many's supplies  which  reached  a  value  of  $114,000  in  1913.  Canada  made  a  good 
start  in  1910  which  was  increased  to  $3,800  in  1911.  Since  then  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  shipments  wera  only  sample  lots. 

IMPORTS   OF  CUTLERY. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                        $                   $  5    $  10 

United    States   20,50'0  12,800  32,500 

United  Kingdom   356,000  283,000  *  338,000 

Germany   114,000  67/50'0  2,100 

'Holland   180  50  40 

France   1,400  1,000  1,350 

Sweden     40  2,300 


Fencing  Material. — The  imports  on  fencing  standards,  which  in  pre-war  days, 
were  nearly  all  from  Belgium,  with  Germany  as  the  only  real  contender  for  the  trade, 
has  dropped  from  practically  one  million  value  to  $56,000. 

Reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638  will  give  details  about  the  kind  and  price 
of  standard  wanted. 

Fencing  wire  shows  a  big  drop  in  imports  for  1915,  not  because  there  is  a  smaller 
demand,  but  owing  to  lack  of  spelter  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  supply  of  the 
finished  article.  This  is  a  line  worth  going  after  and  the  demand  under  normal  con- 
ditions will  increase. 

In  other  metal  fencing  material,  Canada  has  held  a  small  share  of  the  trade, 
which  should  be  larger  in  the  future,  owing  to  representation. 


IMPORTS  OF 

FENCING 

STANDARDS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $ 

105 

United  States  

.    ..  $ 

3,200 

2,000 

$ 

1,450 

83,00'0 

73,000 

37,400 

Belgium  

733,000 

312,00'0 

16,000 

Germany  

130,000 

53,500 

200 

10,400 

3,900 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  STANDARDS 

FENCING. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

United  Kingdom  

  $ 

2,200 

$ 

2,000 

9,000 

Germany  

11,100 

IMPORTS   OF  WIRE 

FENCING. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914.. 

1915. 

Canada  

.    ..  $ 

3,000  $ 

55'0 

$ 

320 

United  States  

703,000 

446,000 

295,000 

United  Kingdom  

379,000 

262,000 

•81,000 

Germany  

30,000 

2'85,000 

8,800 

75 

5 

30,000 

11,500 

750 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT 

STORES. — IMPORTS  OF 

WIRE  FENCING. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  States  

$ 

125 

United  Kingdom  

.    ..  $ 

4,700  $ 

27,500 

1,575 

Germany  

3,000 

4,800 

1,400 

4  00 

IMPORTS    OF  FENCING 

MATERIAL 

,  OTHER 

(NOT    STANDARDS  AND 

WIRE.) 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Canada  

2,900  $ 

1,700 

740 

United  States  

5,000 

1,400 

1,250 

United  Kingdom  

45,500 

27,000 

15,300 

Belgium  

9,800 

8/600 

500 

Germany  

9,100 

1.100 
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Wire  Netting. — The  greater  demand  for  wire  netting  is  from  the  Johannesburg 
district  which  imports  a  cheap  grade  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is,  of  course, 
quite  a  good  sale  for  the  better  lines,  also  a  demand  for  limited  quantities  in  the  finer 
mesh  wire  nettings. 

Baling  wire  is  used  in  this  country  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  wool  pack 
baling,  but  owing  to  a  shortage  of  binder  twine,  the  baling  wire  was  used  for  the  har- 
vest fields  in  many  districts  of  the  Cape  Province  in  1915.  Germany  has  always 
supplied  a  larger  part  of  this  trade  and  while  Canada  made  one  small  shipment  the 
United  States  secured  most  of  the  orders  in  1915. 

IMPORTS   OF   WIRE  NETTING. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         1,600  $         3,900  $  8,000 

United  Kingdom  :.    ..  252,000  174,000  -66,000 

Germany   7,900  4,800  420 

Belgium   200  4  0  30 

IMPORTS  OF  WIRE  BALING. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada       $  350 

United  States   2,200  330  21,500 

United  Kingdom   4,500'  1,100  2,700 

■Germany   31,000-  8,400  1,450 

Belgium   850  1,200  525 

Horse  Shoes. — Canada  has  not  figured  in  this  trade  up  to  the  end  of  1915,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  samples  shown  by  Canadian  makers  have  proved 
satisfactory  and  business  has  resulted. 

IMPORTS  OF  HORSE  SHOES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         3,600  $         6,100  $  16,200 

United  Kingdom   94,000  81,000  47,100 

Sweden   500  350  750 

Nails  and  Screws. — Canada  has  made  wonderful  headway  in  the  supply  of  nails 
of  all  kinds  to  South  Africa.  The  fact  that  many  repeat  orders  were  placed  and  are 
being  placed  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Canadian  nail  has  shown  its  merit,  but  there 
is  a  general  complaint  about  the  packing  of  the  7-pound  parcels,  which  break  easily, 
causing  great  trouble  and  considerable  expense  in  repacking.  The  manufacturers 
must  make  an  effort  to  supply  stronger  wrapper  for  these  parcels.  The  value  of  repre- 
sentation is  shown  in  the  results  on  this  line.  In  addition  to  the  general  imports, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  South  African  Government  purchase  in  large  quantities. 

IMPORTS   OF   NAILS  AND  SCREWS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                          $  60     $  135     $  4*8,700 

United  States   34,00'0  44,700  131,400 

United  Kingdom   207,000'  157,000'  147,000 

Germany   57,500'  37,000  390 

Belgium..    ..   23,000  13,000  2,300 

Sweden   13',3'00  11,000  18,500 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   STORES.  IMPORTS   OF   NAILS   AND  SCREWS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $       33,800  $       49,000  $  39,300 

Germany   11,000  34,500  — 

Belgium   77,000  20,500 

France   950  ......  — 

Sewing  Machines. — Canada  with  all  other  exporting  countries,  has  increased  hei 
trade  with  South  Africa  on  sewing  machines.  The  hand  sewing  machines  as  sold 
by  Germany  was  in  growing  demand  up  to  1914.  The  machine  as  sold  from  Canada 
is  well  liked  by  the  trade,  but  will  not  make  much  headway  as  they  are  more  expen- 
sive than  other  lines  now  coming  on  the  market. 
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IMPORTS  OF   SEWING  MACHINES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                                              $  15    $  360 

United  States                                                $       17,70-0  14,800  20,200 

United  Kingdom   200,000  191,000  262,000 

Germany   107,500  55,000  2,400 

Sweden     20  1,200 

Switzerland     5  1,200 


Stoves. — So  far  there  have  been  no  real  results  from  the  Canadian  samples  shown, 
in  either  ordinary  ranges,  or  electric  stoves.  The  samples  have  been  submitted  to 
the  trade  and  no  doubt  when  the  intitial  difficulties  have  been  overcome  the  enter- 
prising Canadian  makers  will  secure  good  business. 

IMPORTS  OF  STOVES. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                        $  40    $  200    $  720 

United    States   7-6,000  67,000  83,600 

United  Kingdom   183,000-  142,000  129,700 

Sweden   70,000  46,200'  59,900 

Germany   20,200  9,500  300 

France   6,800  1,400  1,650 


Tools. — Under  this  heading  there  are  many  kinds  of  articles.  The  tools  shipped 
from  Canada  have  made  a  good  impression  and  quite  a  number  of  repeat  orders  are 
now  on  the  books  for  delivery  during  the  coming  summer  season.  The  estimated 
annual  requirements  of  South  Africa  on  hand  tools  are:  Picks,  6-6,000;  shovels, 
450,000 ;  and  hammers,  about  240,000. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  South  African  Government '  stores  import  under  this 
heading.  s 

IMPORTS   OF  TOOLS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $         2,0-00  $         3,800  $  10,600 

United    States   172,000  147,500  225,500- 

United  Kingdom   160,0-00  123,000  273,00-0 

Germany   15,500'  8,9-00'  7,600 

Belgium   3,100  2,800  15 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORE'S  IMPORTS  OF  TOOLS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         2,800  $           800  $  100 

United  Kingdom   58,19-5  41,195  5,3-85 

Germany     5   

France   5     


Hardware. — The  stocks  on  many  lines  of  general  hardware  are  much  lower  than 
usual  and  many  lines  it  is  impossible  to  replace.  In  general  household  and  outdoor 
hardware,  shelf  goods  of  all  kinds,  there  is  at  present  a  good  demand.  A  complete 
range  of  these  goods  from  several  makers  specializing  in  their  own  lines,  would  meet 
with  a  good  welcome.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  offered.  It  will  be  noticed  that  although  the  total  trade  is  almost  half  of 
1914,  the  United  States  makers  are  only  $23,000  less  in  value  than  the  1914  figures 
of  $284,000. 

IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE  (ALL  OTHER). 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

..    ..     $  '6,400 

$  5,0-00 

$  2,900 

United  States  

  341,00-0 

284,00-0 

261,000 

,    ..    ..  2,226,000 

1,7-02,000 

1,112,000 

.  .    .  .  331,00-0 

180,000 

9,500 

  21,800 

9,40'0 

100 

France  

  15,900 

10,900 

11,100 

Sweden  

  18,600 

19,800 

21,80-0 

Norway  

  27,000 

2,600 

1,150 

Switzerland  

19,900 

21,800 

360 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT    STORES.  IMPORTS   OF    HARDWARE,   N.O.D.   ,.  .  .  . 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                              $  5,<000    $  4,200    $  850 

United  Kingdom   174,000  120,000  45,250 

Germany   650  475  — 

France   50    — 

Belgium   300    — 

Sweden     6,900  2,40-0 


Enamelledware,  Tinware,  and  Lampware. — Many  repeat  orders  were  placed  for 
Canadian  enamelledware  and  some  of  the  goods  arrived  on  the  last  two  steamers 
from  Canada. 

IMPORTS  OF  ENAMELLEDWARE. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $ 

2,400 
1,725 
75,4'00 
5,200 
21,300 
90 
115 

Holland  

Austria-Hungary.  .  .  . 

93,000 
25-0,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,100 

$ 

750 
88,000 
112,000 
4,800 
2,100 
1,600 
1,300 

5,300 

23,200 

IMPORTS  OF  TIN 

AND  TINWARE 

MANUFACTURES 

(not  lanterns). 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$ 

10  $ 
24,40^0 
95,500 
15,10-0 

20 

14,400 
164,800 
400 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

,     $  44,000 
127,000 

IMPORTS  OF  LAMPS  AND  LAMPWARE. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $ 

900 

$  71,000 
92,000 
100,  ooa 
3,900 
600 

$ 

56,000 
77,000 
51,500 
4,500 
600 

59,600' 
71,300 
3,9  0-0 
14,700 
125 

SOUTH  AFRICAN 

GOVERNMENT 

STORE'S. — IMPORTS 

OF  LAMPWARE- 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Sweden  

$  21,3'00 
70-0 

19,805  $ 
180 
15 

3,500 
2,250' 

Several  sample  orders  have  been  placed  for  Canadian-made  lanterns. 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  particulars  governing  the  imports  of  and  sale  in  South 
Africa  of  [  iron  and  steel  are  fully  covered  in  a  report  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638. 
Some  good  orders  have  been  placed  with  Canada  for  1916  delivery  in  bar  iron  and 
piping  iron.    In  both  lines  good  headway  was  made  in  1915. 

Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  South  African  Government  store  imports 
in  these  goods.  Representation  in  South  Africa  is  sure  to  have  good  results  if  the 
Government  demands  are  studied. 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL   (ANGLE,  CHANNEL  AND  t). 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States  '   $       13,900  $       19,000  $  8,300 

United  Kingdom   107,0'00'  63,000  52,500 

Germany..   19,0-00  5,200  — 

Belgium   16,700  6,200  140 
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IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (BAR,  BOLT  AND  ROD). 

Countries.                                         1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada    .  .                           $  1,550 

United  States                                                 $       72,500  $       49,000  39,100 

United  Kingdom                                             1,103,000  847,000  965, 000 

Belgium                                                                 32,700  2i2,400  1,500 

Germany                                                                17,00'0  10,800  2,100 

Sweden                                                                  6,800  10,000  63,600 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (PIPES,  PIPING  AND  FITTINGS). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  -  1915. 

Canada                                                        $         2,10<0  $         1,600    $  9,600 

United  States                                                       158,000  104,000  288,200 

United  Kingdom                                              1,180,000  970,000  680,000 

Germany                                                              492,000  453,000  40,500 

.Belgium                                                               12,60*0  750  — 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL    (PIPES   AND  PIPING). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  6,500  — 

United  States   5  — 

United  Kingdom                                                 $50,000  61,995  $9,100 

Germany                                                          „    8,000    — 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (GIRDERS,  BEAMS  AND  COLUMNS). 

Countries.                                         1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                             $  15,300  $    2,600  $  20 

United  States                                                       37,000  21,500  19,400 

United  Kingdom                                                 194,000  176,000  112,580 

Belgium                                                                   2,300  3,600  — 

Germany                                                            105,000  87,000  — 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  ^STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (GIRDERS,  BEAMS,  JOISTS 

AND  FRAME  WORK). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914  1915. 

United  States   $       200  —  * 

United  Kingdom                                               $211,000  229,800  $75,000 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (PLATE  AND  SHEET  PLAIN). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                                   $  31,000  $  84,000  $335,000 

United  Kingdom                                                 207,000  147,000  247,050 

Belgium                                                                 73,300  31,000  950 

Germany                                                              57,000  8,600  — 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (GALVANIZED  AND  CORRUGATED). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                          $  1,000   

United  States                                                         44,300  53,300  $207,000 

United  Kingdom                                              1,895,000  1,202,000  818,000 

Germany                                                              14,500  2,300  — 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL   (GALVANIZED  AND 

CORRUGATED) . 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom                                                 $52,000  $48,450  $4,100 

Germany     50  — 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (GALVANIZED  NOT  CORRUGATED). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                                   $    4,300  $    8,700  $  30,500 

United  Kingdom                                                 474,000  266,000  151,500 

Belgium                                                                2,000  100  — 

Germany                                                                  140  500  — 
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IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL   (MILD,  ORJROLLED  AND  CAST,  N.O.D.). 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $       150  $  25,000  — 

United  Kingdom   128,000  101,000  $18,000 

Belgium   17,200  4,900  80 

Germany  ..   4,900  17,100  — 

Sweden   500  16,700  230 

Austria-Hungary     2,100  — 


IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  (HOOP). 


Countries.                                         1913.  »  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $12,500  $14,300  $42,000 

United  Kingdom                                                    34,300  21,500  34,600 

Belgium  ,  ..             11,000  4,200  185 

Germany                                                                42,000  8,900  300 


IMPORTS   OF  ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL  AND  POSTS. 


Electrical  Material. — In.  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  594  will  be  found  a  detailed  report 
covering  all  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  comparative  tables  arranged  from  1913  to 
1915,  inclusive,  on  the  general  imports  of  these  articles,  tables  are  submitted  which 
show  the  separate  purchases  as  made  by  the  South  African  Government.  Tender 
forms  from  the  South  African  Railways,  covering  all  these  demands,  are  on  file  with 
the  Department  in  Ottawa  and  all  new  tenders  are  forwarded  for  reference. 


IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL  (FITTINGS  AND  POSTS). 


Countries.  1913.        ♦    1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                        $  320    $  900    $  1,500 

United  States.  .  *   143,000  10'7,O00  174,000 

United  Kingdom   750,000  7'65, 00<0  591,000 

Germany   315,0'00  182,000  12,200 

Holland   14,000  15,5*00  52,200 

Belgium   13,200  9,500  30 

France   7,500  5.20O  3,60'O 

Sweden   9,000  3,600  2,500 

Austria-Hungary   6,000  5,000  250 

Denmark   5,800  18,500  20,300 

Italy   &,  6  00  7  f  5,00  2,500 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  FITTINGS. 

Countries.                                         1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         1,000  $  500  $  850 

United  Kingdom                                                   118,200  32,250  68,050 

Germany                                                                10, 4<0'0  2,400  — 

Sweden                                                                       800    1,900 

Denmark                                                                 3,800    700 

Belgium                                                                      800    — 

Norway     750  — 

Austria     11,000  — 


IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL   (CABLE  AND  WIRE) . 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                                                                    $  30 

United  States   $  24,000  $  12,500  38,500 

United  Kingdom   832,000  842,00'0  106,800 

Germany   340,000  88,000  1,200 

Italy     2,700  3,600 

Holland       1,400 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL  (WIRE  AND  CABLE). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                              $           550    $  600    $  5,900 

United  Kingdom                                                   329,450  229,400  S8.600 
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IMPORTS  OF  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  MATERIAL. 
Countries. 

United  States   $ 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Sweden  

Belgium  

France  


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

6,400  $ 

4,800  $ 

5,300 

46,800 

43,700 

39,700 

5,400 

4,600 

520 

13,000 

10,000 

7,200 

4, 2*00 

6,100 

75 

8,000 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   STORES.  IMPORTS   OF  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  MATERIAL. 

■Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                               $  2,800  $         1,800  $  8,100 

United  Kingdom   590,000  4'85,000  142,900 

Sweden   148,000  171,000  22,000 

Germany     125  — 

Denmark   2,000    — 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  ALL  KINDS. 

Machinery. — Canada  has  made  very  little  headway  in  the  supply  of  machinery  to 
South  Africa.  There  is  an  improvement  for  1915  in  our  shipment  of  electrical 
machinery.    Representation  for  this  line  should  have  headquarters  in  Johannesburg. 

As  shown  in  the  tables  the  import  value  is  big  and  will  be  larger  still  as  South 
Africa  will  develop  industrially.  The  mining  developments  on  the  new  area  in  the 
Transvaal  will  call  for  a  big  supply  of  mining  and  other  machinery. 

Engineering  firms  in  a  position  to  export  should  give  the  South  African  figures 
of  import  their  serious  consideration.  Other  details  than  the  figures  of  import  will  be 
found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  581  and  623. 


IMPORTS  OF  CRANES,  ELEVATORS  AND  LIFTS. 

Countries.  1913.  T914.  1915. 

Canada;   $             95  $           300  — 

United  States   50,000  11,800  8,300 

United  Kingdom   211,000  148,000  84,500 

Germany   32,10'O  6,100  — 

Norway   2,600    90 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  CRANES  AND  ELEVATORS. 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom                                           $     122,000  $       68,000  $  37,700 

IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  ELECTRICAL. 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                        $             35  $           500  $  1,200 

United  States                                                      243,000  3'92,000  231,000 

United  Kingdom                                                670,000  845,000  522,000 

Germany                                                           1,200,000  798,000  19,500 

Sweden                                                                11,900  16,900  24,000 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  ELECTRICAL. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $           400  $         2,200  $  3,900 

United  Kingdom   69,200  44,000  8,600 

Germany   4,500  800  — 

Sweden   5,200    — 

France   2,700    — 

G210— 2 
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IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  MANUFACTURING. 


Countries. 

1  01  9 
IS  16. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $  750 

$  5'0 

$  90 

  140,000 

93,400 

76,200 

  975,000 

1,192,000 

1,345,000 

OAC  AAA 

QQ  AAA, 

1,400 

  3,2)00 

12,000 

2,200 

.  .    .  .  18,200 

8,900 

6,700 

  24,300 

400' 

420 

Holland  

.  .    .  .  5'6,500 

14,700' 

7,300 

  8,700 

3-9,500 

1,850 

Denmark  

  50 

18,300 

50 

.  .    .  .  4,200 

3,600 

950 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF   MACHINERY,  MANUFACTURING. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States     $        1,050  $  2,200 

United  Kingdom   $         7,600  250  1,900' 

Germany     200  — 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  MINING. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada..                                                     $  750    $  3,000  — 

United   States   765,000  735,000  1,140,000 

United  Kingdom   2,430,000  2,184,000  1,747,000 

Germany   350,000  284,000  10,4  O'O 

Belgium   21,800  27,700  20 

France   3,800  1,500  950 

Australia   950  38>0  1,100 

Sweden   6,600  95,000  11,700' 

Denmark   54,000  8,400  — 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  MINING  BUCKETS  AND  TIP  TRUCKS. 


Countries.  1913.             1914.  1915. 

United  States   $           700  $             15  $  3,400 

United  Kingdom   257,000           225,000  189,990 

Germany   37,4>00            29,800  3,600 

Belgium   6,100              1,750  — 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  PRINTING  AND  BOOKBINDING. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $           425  $           225  $  190 

United  States   31,000  24,000  7,800 

United  Kingdom   159,000  114,000  48,000 

Germany   23,700'  23,300  45 

Holland   600  600  — 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  PRINTING  AND  BOOKBINDING. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States.  .  .       $  5 

United  Kingdom   $         3,900    $  490  485 


Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 

Germany  , 

Switzerland  

Norway  


IMPORTS  OF  PUMPS. 

1913. 


$146,000 
323,000 
62,700 
7,300 


1914.  1915. 

$    1,700  — 

136,000  $123,400 

319,000  228,600 

105,000  1,600 

8,200  63,400 

800  1,550 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  WATER  BORING. 

Countries.                                       1913.             1914.  1915. 

United  States   $170,000          $77,700  $17,600 

United  Kingdom                                                    3,500            12,600  925 

Germany                                                                  1,240              1,500  — 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  WATER  BORING  AND 

PUMPING. 

Countries.                                       1913.             1914.  1915. 
United  States   $18,000    $4,650 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY  (SAWING). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914. 

United  States                                                     $  4,500  $  3,400 

United  Kingdom                                                  25,000  13,800 

Germany                                                               2,400  1,700 

Sweden     115. 


1915. 
$  5,000 
11,000 

800 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY  (ALL  OTHER  N.O.D.) 

Countries.                                      1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                          $     14,000  $     12,800  $  13,500 

United  States                                                       186,000  132,000  205,800 

United  Kingdom                                              1,622,000  1,556,000  950,000 

Germany                                                              183,000  110,000  23,500 

Belgium                                                                   3,600  13,000  900 

Sweden                                                                  6,400  8.900  7,300 

Norway                                                                 3,800  3,700  1,450 

France                                                                  4,100  5.300  800 

Australia   500  2,700 


SOUTH  AFRICAN    STORES. — IMPORTS 

Countries. 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Belgium  

Sweden  


OF   MACHINERY  (ALL    OTHER  N.O.D.) 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

$  13,800  $     8,000  $  4,100 

173,350  184,600  96,900 

2,500  9,900  — 

350    — 

  1,500  — 


Packing. — The  total  value  of  imports  for  1915  are  greater  than  any  year  since 
1910,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  securing  the  increased  trade  while 
some  shipments  from  Canada  which  totalled  $330,  if  satisfactory,  should  bring  repeat 
orders  and  new  business  in  1916.  This  is  a  line  which  is  sold  on  the  Johannesburg 
market  at  very  keen  prices  under  normal  conditions.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  at  the 
moment  for  packings  of  ail  kinds. 


IMPORTS  OF  PACKING,  ENGINE. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

....           $  90 

%  25 

$  330 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  63,000 

49,400 

79,800 

..  ..  82,000 

77,000 

126,000 

....  23,200 

19,000 

65 

..   ..  1,200 

900 

Austria-Hungary  

.  .    .  .  1,800 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Portugal  

460 

1,800 

Power  Lorries. — Owing  to  the  practical  results  shown  in  the  use  of  power  lorries 
by  the  South  African  railways,  this  vehicle  is  gradually  securing  favour  as  a  means  of 
freight  and  jobbers'  delivery  in  cities  and  outlying  municipalities. 

Every  large  centre  is  now  supplied  with  charging  stations  and  this  trade  will 
increase. 

IMPORTS  OF   POWER  LORRIES. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Canada  

$  5,000 

$  4,000 

United  States  

....  24,800 

36,000 

86,500 

United  Kingdom  

....  113,800 

69,200 

25,000 

2,200 

1,550 

France  

....  5,100 

12,400 

2,500 

6210— 2i 
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Traction  Engines. — The  figures  under  this  heading  show  that  the  year  1913  more 
than  doubled  its  imports  over  1912  and  owing  to  drought  conditions  there  was  a  set 
back  in  1914  and  1915.  Experts  in  the  agricultural  line  claim  that  farm  tractors  are 
sure  to  make  good  headway  in  South  Africa  and  the  coming  year  would  be  a  favour- 
able time  to  introduce  new  machines.  The  South  African  Government  are  prepared 
to  make  arrangements  to  test  any  farm  tractor  and  will  give  an  official  report  on  the 
results  secured. 

IMPORTS   OF   TRACTION  ENGINES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $       27,3'O0    $         2,900    $  1,800 

United  Kingdom   ..  54,400         1    22,800  21,400 


IMPORTS  OF   FIRE   ENGINES  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United   States                                             $  14,000    $         8,500  $  10,100 

United  Kingdom   77,000  43,000  13,900 

Germany   1,250  325  — 


IMPORTS  OF  FRUIT  DRIERS  AND  EVAPORATORS. 


Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States       $  1,350 

United  Kingdom   $           100$  140  — 

Germany                                                                    5    — 

Australia                                                              3,400    — 

Sweden                                                                    140  700  — 


IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. — The  severe  drought  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  agricultural  South  Africa,  with  shortage  of  supply  from  manufacturers  and 
the  very  high  freights  prevailing,  have  had  their  effects  on  the  import  of  these  articles 
in  1915.  The  drought  is  now  broken  and  as  the  stocks  are  low  on  many  lines  through- 
out the  country,  there  should  be  good  business  for  the  coming  season,  although  the 
better  conditions  will  help  the  1917  figures  of  import  more  than  in  1916.  Canada  has 
secured  some  new  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  for  this  year,  which,  with  the 
regular  trade  from  old  organizations  should  put  the  Canadian  share  of  this  trade  on  a 
better  percentage  basis.  A  glance  at  the  agricultural  machinery  table  will  show  that 
although  the  total  trade  dropped  by  $120,000,  the  American  makers  improved  their 
position  by  $35,000.  Other  particulars  regarding  this  trade  will  be  found  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  Nos.  581  and  623. 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY,  AGRICULTURAL. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $     199,000    $       90,000    $  21,200 

United  States   373,000  180,000  215,000 

United  Kingdom..   377,000  180,000  119,000 

Germany   28,500'  22,200  300 

Australia   7,700  4,100  1,450 

Austria-Hungary   -        io  600  — 


IMPORTS  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  AGRICULTURAL.      (ALL  OTHER  EXCEPT  DAIRY  UTENSILS,  HOES 

AND  PICKS.) 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       65,000    $     199,500    $  114,600 

United  States   786,000  766,000  490,000 

United  Kingdom   649,000  508,000  430,000 

Germany   134,000  118,000  10,500 

Australia..   22,200  11,000  19,200 

Sweden   4,200  3,000  6,100 
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IMPORTS  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  AGRICULTURAL,  HOES  AND  PICKS,  KAFIR. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

450  $ 

280 

$ 

165 

40,800 

28,700 

18,835 

1,600 

750 

— 

IMPORTS 

OF  IMPLEMENTS, 

DAIRY  UTENSILS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914.  _ 

1915. 

a; 

1,800  $ 

2,100 

860 

9,000 

'6,100 

7,500 

20,000 

13,000 

lo',900 

118,000 

45,400 

98,000 

35,700' 

11,100 

380 

•21,600 

10,200 

7,600 

10,100 

10,600 

13,400 

1,000 

650 

600 

Australia  

3,000 

2,4'00 

1,250 

1,300 

1,150 

135 

Windmills. — Canada's  trade  in  windmills,  farm  and  household  pumps,  improved 
during  1915  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  future  trade  in  these  lines  will  be  much 
better  for  Canada  as  two  manufacturers  are  now  represented. 

IMPORTS  OF  WINDMILLS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada     $  350  $  1,400 

United  States   $     288,000'  270,000  138,6-00 

United  Kingdom   87,8'00  51,800  24,400 


IMPORTS   OF   RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

Railway  Material. — The  tables  under  this  heading  are  placed  under  source  of 
import.  In  the  rails  and  supplies,  Canada  has  secured  a  big  share  of  the  supply  to 
the  South  African  Government  Railways  and  the  only  big  order  placed  so  far  this 
year  has  been  given  to  Canada.  Sir  Wm.  W.  Hoy,  the  General  Manager  of  railways 
in  the  Union,  is  very  favourable  to  Canadian  material  and  the  opportunity  for  supply 
in  cars,  locomotives  and  other  material  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  represen- 
tation of  any  such  manufacturers  in  London  is  very  helpful,  but  for  sure  results  these 
firms  should  also  be  represented  in  South  Africa  by  firms  who  specialize  in  railway 
material  and  have  the  necessary  engineering  knowledge.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  railway  management  is  that,  in  the  future,  as  much  as  possible,  orders  will 
be  placed  with  firms  represented  on  the  spot. 

The  second  division  of  imports  under  this  heading  is  for  general  import.  The 
purchasers  are  usually  plantation,  estate  and  mine  owners,  who  purchase  for  lighter 
railways  leading  to  and  from  their  industrial  works.  The  general  trade  alone  is  well 
worth  looking  after,  especially  as  big  developments  are  in  view. 

The  third  division  is  for  the  street  railway  service  throughout  the  country. 

To  the  Canadian  producer  able  to  compete  in  any  of  these  lines  of  supply  for 
railroad  purpo?es,  a  study  of  the  figures  of  import  should  be  interesting. 

IMPORTS  OF  RAILWAY  MATERIAL.     (NOT  RAILS,  SLEEPERS,  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  CARS,  AND  NOT 

INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  STORES.) 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         1,400  $           520  $  36,100 

United  Kingdom   36,500  46,000  64,200 

Germany   116,000  66,400  12,000 

Belgium   15,100  475  160 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN    GOVERNMENT    STORES. — IMPORTS  OF    RAILWAY    MATERIAL    (NOT  RAILS, 
LOCOMOTIVES,  CARS  OR  SLEEPERS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                        %  25    %  48,000  %  15,200 

United  States   600  3,200  3,400 

United  Kingdom   6'22,000  930,000  546,000' 

Belgium   15,400  21,00'0  — 

Germany   20,000'  80,*0O0  5,400 

IMPORTS  OF     TRAMWAY  MATERIAL,  ALL  OTHER,  N.O.D.   (NOT  RAILS,  CARS  AND  SLEEPERS). 

Countries.  1913.         '  1914.  1915. 

United  States  '                                $  24,0*00    $  23,700  $  7,500 

United  Kingdom   50,00<0  58,800  22,50*0 

■Germany  '.    ..  4,50'0  10,500  — 

Belgium   540  480'  — 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  RAILS,  RAILWAY. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                                              $     820,0*00  $  1,325,000 

United  States   1,000    350 

United  Kingdom   1,898, 0'00'        1,740,000'  914,000 

Germany     46,000*  — 

Belgium   200    — 

NOT  INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  RAILS,  RAILWAY. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada       $  190 

United  States   12,000  24,600  65,000 

United  Kingdom   62,3'00  23,000  39,000 

Germany   289,000  319,000'  34,600 

Belgium   6„400  2,300  500 

-Holland   2,500  500  — 


IMPORTS  OF  LIGHT  RAILS  AND  ACCESSORIES  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES. 

Countries.  11  months  1915. 

United  States   $99,800 

United  Kingdom   65,5 O^O1 

Germany   27,8*00 

Belgium..  .<   625 


IMPORTS  OF  RAILS  FOR  TRAMWAYS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States.  .   $       20,100     $  21,000  $  8,8'00 

United  Kingdom   11,700  10,600*  25,700 

Germany   67,000  34,500  — 

Belgium   725                 600  — 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  CARS,  RAILWAY. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $  500  $  500    $  1,000 

United  Kingdom   2,647,000        3,939,500  2,789,000 

Belgium   '2,500    — 


NOT  INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  CARS,  RAILWAY. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         2,750  $         5,400  $  19,000 

United  Kingdom   154,60*0  56,90*0  37,700 

Germany   121,000  '94,800*  4,100 

Belgium   1,000  700  — 

Australia..       1,25*0 


IMPORTS   OF   CARS  FOR  TRAMWAYS. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $       &5,90*0    $  1,800  $  19,600 

United  Kingdom   74,000  90,6*00'  102,00'0 

Germany   3,600  8,500  400 
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NOT  INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT   STORES. — IMPORTS  OF   LOCOMOTIVES,   RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

Countries.  1913.             1914.  1915. 

United  States                                               $  48'0    $         4,700    $         2,9  00 

United  Kingdom   260,000            34,100  38,500 

Germany   21,300'            21,800  — 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  LOCOMOTIVES,  RAILWAY. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $       24,000  $         8,500  $  51,000 

United  Kingdom   l,22>4,00O  3,551/000  -  1,634,000 

Belgium     5,500'  — 

Germany   17,0'00'  85,000  — 


IMPORTS  OF  OILMEN'S  STORES. 

Blacking  and  Polish. — There  is  one  range  of  blacking  samples  from  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  in  South  Africa  which  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  trade.  The 
blacking  and  polish  imports  are  nearly  all  British.  These  goods  are  standard  brands, 
well  advertised,  which  is  the  only  way  to  secure  and  hold  any  proprietary  article. 
The  shipments  from  the  United  States  are  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  retail  stores, 
which  make  a  specialty  in  American  footwear. 


IMPORTS  OF  BLACKING  AND  BOOT  POLISH. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $             95    — 

United  States   3,200  $         3,8'O0  $  4,500 

United  Kingdom   229,00'0  239,000  190,000 

Germany   2,500  2,150  5 

France  <   210  165  85 


Emery. — This  is  an  oilman's  store  supply  on  which  Canada  has  increased  each 
year  since  1913. 

IMPORTS   OF  EMERY. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $           260  $           350  ?  1,200 

United  States   3,700  3,400  4,20l0 

United  Kingdom   6,400  5,400  9,00'0 

Germany   625  2,000  5 


Glue. — Spain  is  a  new  source  of  supply  in  glue  for  1915-  The  United  States 
holds  a  fairly  even  trade  from  year  to  year. 


IMPORTS  OF  GLUE. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $  1,360  $  1,250  $  1,200 

United  Kingdom   16,100  12,600  14,800 

France   2,500  2,700  3,800 

Germany   1,800  420  — 

Holland   900  1,200  900 

Spain       620 


Rosin. — The  United  States  and  Spain  profited  on  the  increased  value  of  imports 
of  rosin.  The  increase  on  this  line  is  really  in  quantity  as  the  imports  for  last  year 
were  30,346  cwts.,  an  increase  over  1914  of  13,277  cwts. 


IMPORTS  OF  ROSIN. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $19,100  $20,600  $30,500 

United  Kingdom   500  375  1,600 

France   32,900  43,200  45,000 

Germany   75  45  — 

Spain   4,600  85  5,000 
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Starch. — The  total  quantity  of  starch  imported  in  1915  was  2,853,318  pounds, 
valued  at  $131,200.  These  figures  with  the  following  table,  will  tell  the  manufacturer 
just  what  his  chances  are  of  coming  in  on  the  market.  This  is  a  line  which  can  be 
placed  to  advantage  if  any  Canadian  manufacturer  is  prepared  to  ship.  To  make 
a  success  of  this  line,  advertising  of  brand  lines  is  necessary. 


IMPORTS  OF  STARCH. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         2,200  $         5,600  $  29,000 

United  Kingdom   96,000  '       93,000  86,800 

Belgium   8,100  5,400  130 

Germany   8,000  6,300  265 

Holland  ..  •.  .   ..  7,700  5,600  14,000 


IMPORTS  OF  OILMAN'S  STORES,  N.O.D. 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

2,800  $ 

20 

  38,000 

38,000 

84,000 

  243,000 

221,000 

285,000 

  18,300 

10,900 

500 

  2,800 

2,200 

  2,500 

2,300 

800 

720 

2,900 

390 

1,650 

1,200 

Oils. — Under  this  heading  are  shown  the  imports  and  country  of  origin  shipping 
to  South  Africa.  Linseed  oil,  lubricating  oils,  paraffin,  motor  spirits  and  mineral 
oils.  The  imports  of  linseed  oil  are  practically  all  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
lubricating  and  other  mineral  oils,  the  United  States  control  the  trade,  except  in 
motor  spirits  where  the  Dutch  East  India  Islands  show  a  wonderful  expansion  of  trade 
from  $85  in  1910  to  $678,000  last  year. 


IMPORTS  OF  LINSEED  OIL. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $  10  $    $  15 

United  Kingdom   204,500  184,000  166,400 

Holland   1,400  500  — 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  OIL  LINSEED,  RAW. 

Countries,  1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom     $       33,000    $  4,600 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  OIL,  LINSEED,  BOILED. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $       17,800    $       13,600    $  13,400 


IMPORTS  OF  OILS,,  LUBRICATING. 


Countries.  1913.             1914.  1915 

United  States   $     557,000  $     610,000  $  591,000 

United  Kingdom   105,000            85,000  64,000 

Germany   31,100              8,500  450 

India                                                                                             925  2,200 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  OILS,  LUBRICATING. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $         5,500  $       11,800  $  4,665 

United  Kingdom   7,000  250  35 

Germany     2,000  — 
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IMPORTS  OF  PARAFFIN. 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                               $  1,293,000  $  1,205,000    $  1,156,990 

United  Kingdom       5 

Dutch  East  India  Isles                                        11,500  1,300  5 


IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  SPIRITS   (INCLUDING  BENZINE  AND  NAPHTHA). 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $     730,000  $     585,0(T0  $  624,000 

United  Kingdom   3,900  4,400  1,800 

Dutch  East  India  Islands   365,000  544,000  678,000 


IMPORTS  OF  MINERAL  OILS  (OTHER  N.O.D.). 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                                 $  9,500  $       14,200  $  26,200 

United  Kingdom   3,700  3,900  2,2i00 

Germany   250  10  380 

Dutch  East  India  Islands     1,500  5,200 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

Wood  Imports. — The  conditions  governing  the  lumber  trade  of  South  Africa  and 
the  prospects  for  future  business  are  set  forth  in  a  report  by  a  specialist — Mr.  H.  R. 
MacMillan— in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  634. 

Since  Mr.  MacMillan's  departure  from  South  Africa,  special  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  cargoes  of  Douglas  fir  which  were  cancelled  owing  to  shortage  of  available 
tonnage.  Scarcity  of  tonnage  from  Eastern  Canada  has  held  down  the  exports  of 
Eastern  wood,  as  about  only  one-third  of  the  quantity  on  order  has  been  delivered. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1914  and  during  1915  the  supply  of  Scandinavian  and 
Russian  wood  was  very  limited,  but  during  the  past  four  months  of  1916  good  supplies 
have  come  forward  from  Swedish  ports  at  only  slightly  lower  prices  than  the  North 
American  quotations.  The  imports  into  Cape  Town  in  this  period  are  a  record  in 
quantity  for  this  port. 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  (OAK,  UNMANUFACTURED). 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                              $     480    $  5 

United  States                                                         78,700  $62,500  102,000 

United  Kingdom                                                      1,900  1,200  1,150 

Australia                                                               1,500  1,800  360 

Japan                                                                       5,000  6,100  20,600 

Russia                                                                     700  800  — 

China   350  1,700 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  (  POPLAR,  UNMANUFACTURED). 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  1,300    — 

United  States   56,000  $24,000  $24,995 

United  Kingdom   2,100  1,500  — 

Sweden       5 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  (PINE,  UNMANUFACTURED). 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $   151,000  $196,000  $148,000 

United  States   521,000  414,000  240,800 

United  Kingdom   170  200  5 

Sweden   1,254,000  871,000  593,000 

Norway   503,000  288,000  159,000 

Russia   75,800  98,000  30,600 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   STORES.  IMPORTS   OF   WOOD  (PINE,  UNMANUFACTURED), 

Countries.                                       1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  11,200  $     750  — 

United  States.  .                                                   53,500  42,000  $4,800 

United  Kingdom                                                        500   — 

Norway                                                                 10,000  1,000  — 

Sweden   115,000  16,000  — 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  TIMBER  (ALL  OTHER  N.O.D.  UNMANUFACTURED). 


Countries. 

1913. 

,  1914. 

1915. 

....  $50,000 

$61,100 

$85,800 

.  .    .  .  52,300 

42,600 

33,400 

...   ..  4,800 

3,000 

1,350 

31,500 

53,700 

36,300 

79,100 

2,300 

3,000 

10 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOD,  FLOORING  AND  CEILING. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  13,000  $    9,700  $  15,400 

United  States   20,700  9,600  6,500 

United  Kingdom   20  — 

Sweden   867,000  481,000  168,500 

Norway..   313,000  175,000  173,800 

Russia   10,600  1,000  — 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD,  PLANED  AND  GROOVED   (OTHER  THAN  FLOORING  AND  CEILING). 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $ 

57,5 

100  $ 

24,200  $ 

14,600 

59,5 

500 

44,000 

32,000 

3,: 

LOO 

4,200 

490 

15,200 

8,500 

9,200 

3,< 

)00 

1,200 

105 

Japan  

600 

1,600' 

1,750 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  WOOD,  PLANED  AND  GROOVED,  FLOORING 

AND  CEILING. 

Countries  1913.  1914. 

Sweden   $         1.000  $  550 

Norway   8,700  — 


IMPORTS 

OF  WOOD,  MANUFACTURED, 

N.O.D. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $  5,300 

$  5,600 

$ 

7,100 

  55,400 

44,100' 

42,000 

United  Kingdom  

  78,800 

64,600 

59,800 

 21,200 

21,100 

525 

14,100 

12,100 

27,600 

42,900 

IMPORTS  OF 

WOOD  FRAMES,  DOORS  AND 

HOUSES. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $  720 

$  160 

$ 

230 

98,000 

51,400 

  61,600 

75,100 

5,600 

61,100 

23,700 

  3,70,0 

110 

2,800 

25 

7,600 

2,600 
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IMPORTS  OF  WOOD,  PULP  OR  WOOL. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada                                                                              $  680  — 

United  States                                                $  3,600  2,700    $  65 

United  Kingdom   950  39C  900 

Holland   3,500  1,100  — 

Germany   7,600  2,100  15 

Sweden   9,600  9,400  17,500 

Norway   290  190  1,150 


NOT  INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  STORES. — IMPORTS  OF  SLEEPERS.     RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States   $           600    $  470 

United  Kingdom   8,800  $         1,700  40,800 

Australia   5,700  129,000  27,300 

Germany   15,500  10,800  5,250 

Belgium   150  50  145 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  STORES.  IMPORTS  OF  SLEEPERS,  RAILWAY. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United  States                                                                     $  75    $  100 

United  Kingdom   $     305,000  320,000  — 

Dutch  East  India  Islands   16,500  14,800  — 

Belgium   32,500  26,000  — 

Australia   935,000  1,270,000  735,000 

Siam       — 

Sweden   16,000    — 

Chili   35,500    — 

British  South  Africa   8,800    — 

Hollond   152,000  150,000  65,000 

Japan   700    — 

German  East  Africa     7.80C  — ■ 


Box  Shooles. — For  the  past  three  years,  trade  inquiries  have  been  published  for 
many  firms  anxious  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  box  makers,  and  a 
number  of  trade  inquiries  have  been  published  from  South  African  merchants  pre- 
pared to  purchase  in  100,000  lots.  Business  has  not  resulted,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  organization  will  take  up  the  manufacturing  of  box  shooks  for  export  on  the 
most  modern  plans  so  that  Canada  may  secure  a  good  share  of  the  present  demand 
as  well  as  that  of  the  near  future,  which,  competent  authorities  say,  will  be  in  the 
millions  of  boxes  for  oranges  only. 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD, 

BOXES,  SHOOKS. 

Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  345 

$  110 

$  8,700 

United  States.  .  .  . 

4,600 

5,500 

2,100 

68,100 

37,100 

36,500 

313,000 

293,000 

415,700 

1,900 

100 

2,100 

7,000 

3,200 

25 

50,000 

57,000 

39,100 

Holland  

1,600 

3,900 

3,100 

IMPORTS  OF  STAVES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       65  $     115  $  1,750 

United  States   53,000  38,000  33,400 

United  Kingdom   4,700  2,750  400 

Germany   9,000  1,000  — 

France   975  2,000  500 

Austria-Hungary     1,700  — 

Japan     380  — 
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IMPORTS   OF   CASKS,  WOOD. 


Countries. 

191 

3. 

1914. 

1915. 

$  160 

United  States  

$2,100 

10,700 

$  1,400 

.  .  .  .  9,S 

00 

9,900 

7,750 

5 

.  .   .  .  3,200 

2,400 

25 

.  .   .  .  3 

20 

7,100 

.  12,200 

British  Guiana  

.  .    .  .  1,9 

00 

7,600 

8,700 

Handles. — Several  Canadian  handle  manufacturers  are  now  represented  in  South 
Africa  by  first-class  agents  and  good  results  should  be  shown  in  next  year's  returns, 
although  it  is  a  hard  and  long  task  to  substitute  the  maple  handle  for  the  hickory. 
There  is  no  doubt  when  the  value  of  the  better  grade  maple  handle  has  been  proved  to 
the  South  African  trade,  good  results  will  follow.  South  Africa  manufactures  annu- 
ally from  a  special  hard  wood,  about  20,000  pick  handles;  all  other  handles  used  in 
South  Africa  are  imported,  and  the  importance  of  this  trade  for  Canadian  maple 
handles  will  perhaps  be  better  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the  quantity  of  imports  of 
pick,  shovel  and  hammer  handles,  which  number  respectively  66,000;  450,000  and 
236,000. 

IMPORTS  OF  HANDLES.,  WOOD, 


Countries. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

  $ 

1.600  $ 

3,500  $ 

3,700 

United  States  

56,200 

41,000 

51,500 

29,000 

23,900 

11,700 

1,450 

720 

400 

480 

900 

Norway  

640 

1,450 

1,750 

Carriages  and  Carts,  and  Parts. — This  table  has  been  placed  in  this  paragraph 
relating  to  wood  imports  because  the  greater  part  in  value  of  this  import  is  on  the 
hubs,  rims  and  spokes.  A  leading  Canadian  firm  who  have  for  years  secured  a  good 
share  of  this  import  trade  through  ordinary  indents,  should  make  big  headway,  as 
they  are  now  represented  by  an  agent  who  is  calling  on  the  trade  regularly. 

IMPORTS   OF    CARRIAGES,    CARTS    AND  PARTS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $       21,500  $         7,500  $  3,400 

United  States   127,000  93,100  67,000 

United  Kingdom   42,600  24,700  6,000 

Australia   3,000  3,100  7,800 

Germany   920  940  30 


Ocean  Tonnage. — The  steamer  sailings  under  Government  contract  from  Canada 
to  South  Africa  have  continued  to  carry  lumber  in  good  quantities.  The  lumber  car- 
goes are  not  all  Canadian  timber,  but  the  percentage  given  to  Canadian  lumber  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 


IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  LUMBER. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1,153 

1,645 

447 
155,521 

188,127 

363 

347 

1,338 

^hin^les,  bdls  

68 

ru 

4,687,989 

4,644,362 

1,767,543 

2,471,685 

161 

496 

1,671 

3,554 
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IMPORTS  OF  FURNITURE. 

Furniture. — Very  complete  details  governing  the  sale  of  church  and  school  furni- 
ture will  be  found  in  Weekly  Keport  No.  572.  This  trade,  under  normal  conditions, 
is  a  very  considerable  one  and  Canada  should  secure  a  large  part  of  the  trade. 

Under  the  heading  of  furniture  n.o.d.  Canada  secures  a  good  trade  in  certain 
lines  of  chairs,  tables  and  some  suites.  K.d.s.  furniture  is  a  line  of  manufacture  which 
has  made  good  progress  in  South  Africa  and  will  continue  to  improve,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  not  favourable  for  the  cheaper  lines  which  will  be  imported  for  many 
years. 

Several  importers  of  Canadian  kitchen  and  bentwood  chairs,  complain  that  for 
the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been  an  increase  in  faulty  wood,  splits  and  the  irre- 
gularity in  cut  on  some  parts  of  each  chair.  Some  of  these  have  been  seen  and  the 
complaint  is  justified.  The  bore  holes  for  dowels  are  made  in  parts  that  are  split  and 
some  of  them  old  splits;  this  applies  to  all  parts,  rungs,  legs,  brackets  and  seats.  The 
value  of  the  chair  is  fully  recognized,  but  the  dealers  say  inspection  at  factory  for 
export  should  be  more  careful.  It  is  suggested  that  the  holes  for  receiving  the  screw 
from  bent  bracket  should  be  a  little  deeper,  and  that  the  big  screw,  from  back  to  seat, 
the  head  should  be  set  into  the  wood;  as  it  is  now,  it  stands  out  and  is  not  as  neat  as 
it  should  be.  Samples  of  faulty  parts  are  being  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
[Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  seen  on  application. 

IMPORTS  OF  FURNITURE— SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $           650  $         3,500  — 

United  States   24,600  12,300  $  7,900 

United  Kingdom   66,000  69,800  33,500 

Germany   8,500  7,800  105 

Italy       525 


Refrigeiators. — There  are  no  special  figures  regarding  refrigerators  as  they  are 
bulked  with  furniture  general.  This  is  a  line  on  which  good  headway  was  made  by 
Canada  last  year,  and  as  the  interested  firms  are  up-to-date  in  every  way,  their 
improved  pattern  to  meet  the  conditions  of  South  Africa,  which  are  now  being 
shown,  are  bringing  results  which  will  give  them  much  bigger  trade  for  1916. 

IMPORTS  OF  FURNITURE,  ALL  OTHER. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $  65,500  $  49,000  $  51,500 

United  States   195,000  157,000  103,500 

United  Kingdom   903,000  623,000  328,000 

Germany   112,000  47,000  1,400 

Madeira   11,800  7,600  9,400 

Sweden                                             ..  ..  21,200  21,300  12,200 

Japan   14,300  19,500  9,800 

China   14,700  18,800  2,200 

Switzerland   700  250  975 

Holland   3,000  1,800  500 

France   3,400  2.100  1,000 

Italy   8,700  1,000  4,500 


Picture  Frames. — Picture  mouldings  are  imported  in  good  quantities  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Some  Canadian  firms  have  made  inquiries 
and  state  that  although  not  ready  just  now  on  account  of  factory  conditions,  they 
purpose  making  an  effort  later  on  to  secure  a  share  of  the  trade. 

A  small  shipment  was  made  in  1915  from  Canada. 

IMPORTS  OF  PICTURE  FRAMES. 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada   $     125    $  110 

United  States   4,600  $4,900  4,100 

United  Kingdom   10,500  8,000  6,500 

Germany   5,500  4,000  219 
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Bedsteads. — The  table  showing  value  of  imports  in  bedsteads  is  placed  here  owing 
to  the  furniture  heading.  Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  bedsteads  are  iron 
or  brass.  Several  firms  in  Canada  are  now  interested  in  the  proposition  of  export 
to  South  Africa  and  results  should  come  in  the  near  future.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  624,  where  illustration  of  kind  and  style  of  packing  is  shown. 


IMPORTS  OF  BEDSTEADS. 


Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada.   $  60 

United  States   $  10,600         $  10,900  18,300 

United  Kingdom   367,000      ,     286,000  256,000 


Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  imports  in  furniture  from  Canada  by  the  Canadian 
line  of  steamers  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  from  1913  to  1915: — 


IMPORTS   OF  FURNITURE   FROM  CANADA. 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

Chairs  pkgs.              3,877  3,210  2,992 

Tables  "                      95  83  68 

Furniture  "                    493  157  570 

School  desks  "                   248  64  41 

Refrigerators   10  122 


GENERAL  REVIEW. 

The  value  of  representation  as  a  means  of  securing  export  trade  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  tables  as  shown  in  this  report.  There  would  have  been  an  increase  in 
many  lines  owing  to  the  extra  demand  on  account  of  shortage  from  regular  sources  of 
supply,  but  the  fact  that  representation  of  Canadian  houses  were  more  in  evidence 
during  the  past  eighteen  months  than  any  previous  time,  not  only  secured  new  and 
increased  orders  which  the  opportunity  presented,  but  in  addition  it  has  educated 
the  buyers  in  this  country  to  the  fact  that  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply  many 
of  their  demands.  During  1915  there  were  over  two  hundred  items  imported  from 
Canada  and  on  one  hundred  and  five  of  these,  the  value  and  quantity  have  increased. 
Of  this  total,  there  are  twenty-nine  articles  imported  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the 
new  lines  ure:  Brass  manufactures,  confectionery  and  cakes,  soda  compounds,  elec- 
trical material,  enamelware,  iron  and  steel,  bar  bolt  and  rod,  lamps,  sewing  machines, 
umbrellas  and  baling  wire. 

From  the  one  hundred  and  five  lines  on  which  there  is  an  increased  export  from 
Canada  to  South  Africa,  the  lines  which  show  a  considerable  expansion  are: 
Asbestos  manufactures,  duck,  calcium  carbide,  caustic  soda,  dyes,  butter,  cher  ■ 
flour,  wheat,  fish,  bacon,  milk,  condensed;  canned  goods,  glycerine,  broom-making 
material,  nails,  tools,  pipes  and  piping,  and  fittings,  iron  and  steel;  wrapping  paper, 
printers'  and  bookbinders'  material,  rails,  motor  cars,  wheelbarrows,  lumber  deals 
and  box  shooks. 

There  are  a  few  lines  showing  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  value  in  the  iron  and 
steel  item,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  due  to  drought  in  parts  of  South 
Africa  and  also  to  restricted  buying  on  account  of  high  ocean  freights.  Apple  imports 
were  less  on  account  of  limited  cold  storage  space  on  steamers  during  the  shipping 
season.  Unlike  other  years,  however,  all  the  space  available  was  given  to  the  Cana- 
dian fruit.  Binder  twine  is  an  article  which  Canada  lost  trade  on,  owing  to  lack 
of  raw  material  early  in  the  season.  The  drop  in  printing  paper  is  on  account  of 
restricted  space  on  boats. 

For  the  past  eight  or  ten  months,  the  space  given  to  Canadian  material  on  the 
Canada-South  Africa  boats  has  increased  considerably.  There  is,  however,  room  for 
further  improvement  on  this  score  as  many  lines  of  American  goods  carried  can  be 
easily  duplicated  in  Canada  or  the  space  given  to  other  Canadian  goods. 
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The  first  paragraph  of  this  report  deals  with  the  total  imports  of  merchandise 
for  trading  purposes.  There  is  in  addition,  the  imports  for  the  South  African 
Government  Stores  of  which  figures  have  been  submitted  on  a  few  lines. 

For  a  correct  appreciation  of  Canada's  exports  to  South  Africa  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  past  five  years,  it  is  necessary  to  add  these  totals  which  give  the  follow- 
ing results: — 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  AND  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT 

STORES. 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1914.         -  1915. 

$3,105,000  $3,230,000  $4,099,500  $4,642,000  $6,015,0(70 

The  total  trade  has  almost  doubled  in  five  years  and  an  increase  of  46  per  cent 
is  shown  from  1913  to  1915. 


CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  July  1,  1916. 

THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

In  comparison  with  the  great  population  of  China  the  import  trade  in  foreign 
paper  cannot  be  said  to  be  great,  yet  the  aggregate  of  the  business  done  is  far  from 
being  unimportant,  and  a  study  of  the  returns  of  recent  years  will  show  that  the  trade 
is  annually  expanding. 

CUSTOMS  CLASSIFICATION. 

Chinese  customs  returns  make  two  classifications  only  of  all  paper  and  cardboard 
imported,  thus: — 

Paper,  including  cardboard,  by  quantity;  and 
Paper,  including  cardboard,  by  value. 

Of  these  two  classes,  which  represent  the  total  trade,  there  was  imported  in  1915 — 
of  the  first,  piculs  598,340,  or  short  tons  39,890,  valued  at  Hk.  taels  4,659,881,  or 
$3,261,916  Canadian  currency,  and  of  the  second  class,  in  value  taels  1,715,884,  or 
$1,201,118  Canadian  currency  or  a  total  trade  to  the  value  of  $4,463,035  Canadian 
currency. 

No  separate  classification  of  varieties  of  paper  is  given,  and  so  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  import  figures  of  quantity  and  value  of  any  particular  sort.  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  classes  most  in  demand  must  be  obtained  from  the  trade. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  FOR  EIGHT  YEARS. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  values  of  total  imports  for  the  eight  years  1908- 
1915,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  had  expanded  by  no  less  than  75  per 
cent  up  to  the  year  1914.  The  returns  for  1915  cannot  be  considered  a  fair  condition 
of  the  market,  for  a  demand  for  many  classes  of  paper  has  existed  for  many  months, 
which  demand  the  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries,  notably  Canada,  were  not  in 
a  position  to  supply. 


Canadian  Currency. 

1908   $2,613,642 

1909   2,789,196 

1910   3,881,637 

1911   3,954,731 

1912   3,046,199 

1913   5,049,087 

1914  \   4,567,687 

1915   4,463,035 
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NATIVE  MADE  PAPER. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  values  of  imports  above  stated  in  any  manner 
represent  the  consumption  of  paper  in  China.  This  country  is  in  fact  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  paper  on  its  own  account  and  native  paper  and  joss  paper  is  exported 
to  adjacent  countries  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000,000  Canadian  currency  annually. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people  to  produce  a  writing  surface 
from  vegetable  and  other  fibres  beaten  to  a  pulp  and  compressed  into  sheets.  Records 
show  that  this  was  accomplished  in  the  2nd  Century  A.D.  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Chinese  have  continued  the  art  ever  since,  gradually  elaborating  and  improving 
their  methods  and  introducing  new  materials,  yet  their  equipment  is  still  very  crude, 
but  it  is  astonishing  what  varieties  of  paper  can  be  produced  by  the  very  primitive 
methods  of  hand  manufacture  which  is  employed. 

MATERIALS  EMPLOYED. 

Rice  Straw  is  the  commonest  paper-making  material  in  use.  From  this  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  paper  is  made.  This  straw  paper,  of  which  there  are  many 
qualities  and  weights,  is  used  for  wrapping  goods,  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-crackers, 
for  making  paper  money  for  funerals  and  joss  celebrations,  for  pipe  spills  and  for 
many  other  purposes. 

Reeds. — A  certain  reed  known  in  Chinese  as  Mao  Tsao  is  also  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  in  the  same  manner  as  straw,  and  the  two  are  frequently  mixed  for 
this  purpose;  the  finished  product  is  similar  to  straw  paper. 

Bamboo. — Two  kinds  of  bamboo  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  Tzu 
Chu  and  the  Chin  CJiu.  They  must  be  tender  stems  usually  of  the  same  year's 
growth,  and  in  no  case  must  they  be  more  than  two  years  old.  They  are  cut 'into 
lengths  of  eight  Chinese  feet  to  suit  the  size  of  the  concrete  pit,  where  they  are  steeped 
in  bundles  with  cold  water  and  heavily  weighted  with  stones.  After  three  months 
they  are  removed,  opened  up  and  well  washed.  They  are  then  stacked  in  layers,  each 
layer  being  well  sprinkled  with  lime,  and  water  containing  2  pounds  of  soda  to  every 
100  pounds  of  lime.  After  two  months  the  fibres  are  well  separated.  The  lime  is  then 
washed  out,  and  they  are  steamed  for  fifteen  days  with  3  pounds  of  soda  to  each  100 
pounds  of  the  fibrous  mass,  which,  on  removal  from  the  steamer,  is  thoroughly  rinsed 
with  cold  water.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  concrete  pit  and  reduced  to  fine  pulp  with 
wooden  rakes.  After  this  it  is  ready  for  conversion  into  paper.  This  paper  is  much 
finer,  whiter,  thinner,  and  more  expensive  than  straw  paper.  There  are  various  quali- 
ties used  for  different  purposes — from  papering  windows  to  fine  writing  and  note 
paper.  Much  of  this  paper  is  coloured  on  one  side  as  well  as  dyed,  and  very  often 
note  and  card  paper  is  glossed  with  white  wax  to  give  it  a  smooth  polished  surface. 

A  very  tough  and  flexible  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry tree,  this  paper  is  much  in  use  for  the  inner  lining  of  padded  garments. 

Rice  Paper. — This  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with  rice  but  is  made  from  the  pith  of 
the  plant  Fatsia  Papyrifera.  The  round  pith  is  cleverly  shaved  by  hand  into  the  thin 
light  sheets  familiar  to  the  trade.  In  Canton  this  paper  is  largely  used  for  painting 
upon,  by  Chinese  artists,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  but  rarely 
or  never  for  rolling  cigarettes  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

Without  doubt  there  must  be  many  species  of  grasses  and  fibers  in  China  which 
might  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  but  as  yet  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment have  not  given  any  assistance  to  enterprise  in  this  direction,  and  no  systematic 
investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  made,  what  has  so  far  been  accomplished  has 
been  done  entirely  by  the  native  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  results  have  been 
arrived  at  through  a  long  period  of  time  with  no  scientific  knowledge  to  guide  them 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  materials  which  they  required. 
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IMPORTED  PAPER  INTO  CHINA. 

The  classes  of  foreign  paper  in  most  demand  consist  of  the  following  varieties: — 

(1)  Machine-glazed  cap. 

(2)  Cap — one  side  calendered. 

(3)  Printing  paper — calendered. 

(4)  "  (:     — uncalei:dered. 

(5)  "  "  —coloured. 

(6)  News  print — cheap  qualities. 

(7)  Cover  and  art  paper. 

(8)  Glazed  and  tissue  paper. 

(9)  Kraft  and  wrapping  papers. 
(10)  Straw  board. 

Machine-glazed  Cap. — This  is  a  paper  which  is  manufactured  particularly 
for  the  China  market  and  heads  all  other  varieties  in  import  returns.  Samples  sent  to 
several  manufacturers  in  Canada  brought  forth  replies  that  this  class  of  paper  is  not 
produced  by  any  Canadian  mills.  M.  G.  Cap  is  almost  a  tissue  paper  and  to  under- 
stand the  large  demand  for  this  unusual  class,  one  needs  to  be  familiar  with  Chinese 
forms  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

A  great  many  Chinese  books,  pamphlets  and  folders  are  printed  with  uncut 
leaves,  the  printing  being  only  upon  one  side  of  the  paper,  the  interposing  pages  being 
blank,  thus  each  leaf  of  a  book  is  really  two  leaves,  and  this  tissue  like  paper  known  as 
MLG.  Cap  is  employed  for  the  purpose. 

M.G.  Cap  comes  in  sheets  25  by  44  inches,  500  of  which  weigh  16J  pounds.  This 
paitcr  is  furnished  to  China  in  large  quantity  by  Norway  and  Sweden  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  Germany  and  Austria. 

Foolscap  Paper. — 16J  by  27  inches,  480  sheets  weigh  32  pounds. 

Printing  Paper. — Glazed,  27  by  40  inches,  500  sheets  weigh  60  pounds;  31  by  43 
inches,  500  sheets  weigh  70  pounds;  unglazed,  27  by  40  inches,  500  sheets  weigh  60 
pounds. 

These  papers  are  employed  for  the  better  class  of  books,  and  books  printed  in 
English,  and  account  books  for  foreign  business  houses  and  banks. 

Printing  Paper,  coloured. — Pink,  green,  yellow  and  orange,  are  used  for  posters, 
Itreet  advertising,  dodgers,  etc.,  and  may  be  glazed  on  one  side,  but  is  mostly  unglazed. 

Cheap  News  Print. — 31  by  43  —  500  sheets  weigh  37  pounds.  Other  sizes  27  by 
10  and  25  by  35.  This  class  of  paper  has  a  large  sale  as  it  is  this  quality  which  is 
used  for  Chinese  newspapers.  It  is  also  made  use  of  for  posters  and  hand  bills,  express 
notices  and  street  advertising,  for  Chinese  account  books,  scribbling  pads,  etc.,  as 
wrapping  paper  in  silk  shops  and  as  lining  for  tea  boxes,  and  for  many  purposes. 

Cover  and  Art  Paper. — Glazed  and  embossed,  is  much  employed  for  covering 
fancy  boxes  and  for  making  Chinese  envelopes. 

Glazed  and  Tissue  'Papers  are  used  for  making  paper  ornaments  and  artificial 
lowers  and  for  many  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  They  come  in  white  and  in 
many  bright  colours. 

Kraft  and  Wrapping  Papers  have  a  fairly  large  sale  but  no  actual  figures  of 
Imports  can  be  obtained.  It  can  only  be  stated  that  the  demand  for  this  class  is  much 
under  that  for  printing  papers. 

Straw  Board  is  imported  in  large  quantity  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  straw 
board  comes  in  all  weights  and  is  purchased  by  the  ton. 
6210—3 
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SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  into  China  for  1914 — the 
last  year  for  which  complete  returns  have  been  furnished — were  as  follows.  Values 
are  given  in  Canadian  currency  estimating  Hk.  taels  at  70  cents  Canadian  currency: — 


Hong  Kong   $1,054,967 

Great  Britain   589,200 

Germany   3i6'6,996 

Belgium   96,649 

Austria-Hungary   162,093 

Norway   275,780 

Sweden  ,   688,48<0 

Denmark   43,350' 

Japan  and  Korea   1,04*8,522 

United  States   111,787 

All  other  countries   129,833 


$4,567,687 


From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  Japan  furnishes  China  with  nearly  25  per 
cent  of  the  latter's  total  imports  of  paper  and  cardboard;  an  equal  portion  is  also 
entered  through  Hong  Kong.  It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  any  of  this 
is  the  product  of  that  colony,  but  all  is  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  be  ulti- 
mately distributed  to  South  China  cities  through  the  former  port. 


FOREIGN  PAPER  MILLS. 

Paper  mills  in  China  which  are  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  designed 
to  produce  paper  similar  to  the  imported  article,  are  in  number  only  three.  Two 
of  those  are  situated  on  the  Yangtze  river,  one  at  Wuchang  and  the  other  in  the 
adjacent  city  of  Hankow.    The  third  mill  is  at  Shanghai. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  a  scheme  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  two 
modern  paper  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  paper  for  Government 
use  was  put  under  way,  and  engineers  were  brought  out  from  the  United  States  to 
superintend  the  work  and  to  install  the  machinery.  Those  are  the  mills  mentioned 
above,  the  one  at  Wuchang  and  the  other  at  Hankow.  The  result  has  been  that  since 
the  completion  of  the  mills  they  have  been  idle  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  This 
is  characteristic  of  many  Chinese  industrial  enterprises  designed  to  be  conducted 
along  modern  lines. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Hankow  in  his  annual  review  of  the  trade  of 
that  port  for  1914  states  that  the  two  paper  mills,  one  at  Wuchang,  belonging  to  the 
Hupeh  Provincial  Government,  and  the  other  at  Seven  Mile  creek,  belonging  to  the 
Central  Government,  remained  closed  during  1914 — the  former  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  and  the  latter  to  repairs  to  machinery. 

From  information  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Consul-General 
at  Hankow  it  is  learned  that  the  mill  at  Seven  Mile  Creek  is  at  present  in  operation. 
It  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  mill  and  capable  of  turning  out  many  kinds  of  paper, 
from  common  cap  to  fine  bank-note.  At  present  the  output  consists  principally  of 
cheap  news  and  book  paper,  cover  paper  and  coloured  sheets.  The  bulk  consisting 
of  cheap  news  print  for  Chinese  newspapers.  They  employ  both  sulphite  and 
mechanical  wood-pulp. 

The  mill  at  Shanghai  is  under  Japanese  management.  It  is  a  well-equipped 
mill,  it  has  three  large  machines  and  the  daily  capacity  is  50  to  60  tons  of  paper. 
The  output  consists  of  m.g.  cap,  cheap  news  print,  and  wrapping  and  tissue  paper. 
The  total  output  of  the  mill  is  said  to  be  sold  for  eighteen  months  in  advance,  such, 
is  the  demand  for  paper  in  this  market  at  the  present  time. 
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IMPORTS  OF  WOOD-PULP. 

Wood-pulp  first  appears  in  import  returns  in  1909.  In  that  year  there  was' 
imported  piculs  11,844  or  short  tons  790,  and  in  the  following  years  as  follows: — 


1912                        .  *Piculs..  22,886  or  Short  Tons  1,526 

1913'                                                               "      •  •  36,626             "  2,442 

1914                                                                 "      .  .  27,668             "  1,844 

1915.   .'.       "      •  •  36,370             "  2,425 


The  countries  of  origin  of  imports  for  the  three  years  1912:14  were: — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Great  Britain  Piculs..           2,122  6,169  4,686 

Norway                                                      "     ..           4,788  22,747  2,100 

Sweden..                                                   "     ..           7,232  5,163  13,937 

Denmark   "     .  .      9 

Germany                                                    "     ..           7,464  410  6,936 

Japan                                                      "    .  .    2  — 

Canada                                                      "                   857  1,680  — 

United  States                                             "    ..             423  455  — 


Piculs..         22,886         36,626  27,668 

*  Piculs  15  =  2,0-00  lbs. 

Of  this  total  in  1914  piculs  22,465  was  entered  at  Shanghai  and  the  balance 
piculs  5,200  at  Hankow. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  number  of  foreign  newspapers  in  China  is  small,  and  in  no  individual  case 
does  the  daily'  circulation  reach  to  high  figures.  All  use  paper  in  sheets  which  is 
imported  in  the  sizes  required,  none  use  paper  on  cylinders  or  rolls. 


CHINESE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Chinese  newspapers  are  numerous,  and  the  daily  circulation  of  some  of  the 
Shanghai  papers  is  quite  large.  Of  the  two  native  newspapers,  copies  of  which  accom- 
pany this  report,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  one  has  a  daily  circulation  of  30,000  copies  and  the  other  of  18,000  copies- 
The  paper  employed  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  used  by  the  foreign  press. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  having  the  largest  circulation  all  use  paper  which 
is  imported  in  sheets.  The  presses  of  the  former  are  adapted  to  paper  upon  rolls 
which  is  the  form  employed. 

Samples  of  cheap  news  print  of  the  quality  employed  by  Chinese  newspapers 
accompany  this  report  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

As  stated  above  this  paper  is  imported  from  Scandinavian  countries  in  large 
quantities,  and  also  from  Japan,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  made  by  the 
local  mill  from  imported  wood-pulp. 

While  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  do  not  show  that  the  trade  in  paper 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  countries  is  as  yet  great,  yet  they  also  show  that 
it  is  in  a  growing  and  healthy  condition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  permanent 
and  increasing  demand  for  foreign  paper  of  many  varieties  must  continue  to  exist. 
The  Chinese  have  ever  been  a  reading  and  thinking  people,  and  education  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  next  to  that  of  filial  respect  and  duty.  Moreover  there  is  what 
might  be  called  a  numerous  idle  class  in  China,  the  gentry,  the  literati,  and  all  rich 
men  have  no  occupation  to  employ  their  time,  consequently  they  turn  to  papers  and 
books  for  entertainment.     The  many  political  changes  within  the  country  within 
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recent  years  have  been  the  means  of  vastly  increasing  the  number  and  circulation  of 
native  newspapers,  publishing  houses  for  the  production  of  school  books  and  other 
books — many  of  the  latter  being  translations  of  popular  English  fiction— have  come 
into  existence,  and  their  number  is  being  constantly  added  to,  and  advertising  both 
by  foreign  dealers  as  well  as  by  the  Chinese  themselves  is  much  in  vogue — all  of  which 
goes  to  increase  the  demand  for  foreign  paper  and  other  paper  requisites  in  this 
market. 


TRINIDAD. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  Edgar  Tripp.) 

Port-of-Spain,  July  11,  1916. 

TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  usual  comprehensive  and  interesting  report  of  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Walcott, 
Collector  of  Customs,  on  the  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1915,  has  now  been  published,  and  discloses  much  that  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying 
to  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  this  small  but  prosperous  possession  of  the  Crown. 
During  the  last  five  quinquennial  periods,  viz.,  1891-1895  to  1911-1915,  progress  has 
been  steady,  and,  more  recently,  somewhat  remarkable.  Exclusive  of  bullion  and 
specie,  the  value  of  which  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,  and  in  great  part  is 
for  transhipment,  the  total  trade  rose  from  £18,733,964  in  the  period  1891-5  to  £42,390,- 
547  in  1911-15. 

Averages  for  each  five  yearly  period  were  as  follows : — 


1891-5   £3,746,793 

1896-1900    4,034,212 

1901-2  to  1905-6                                                                                     .  4,812,700 

1906-7  to  1910   6,06-6,579 

1911-15   8,478,109 


The  figures  indicate  that  the  appreciation  in  value  is  divided  fairly  equally 
between  imports  and  exports,  although  as  affecting  the  first  and  last  periods  in  ques- 
tion the  position  has  been  reversed.  Thus  in  1891-5  the  imports  were  £9,551,835,  with 
an  annual  average  of  £1,910,367,  and  the  exports  slightly  less,  viz.,  £9.182,129,  and 
the  annual  average  £1,836,426,  whilst  in  1911-15  the  imports  were  £21,188,506,  annual 
average  £4,237,701,  and  the  exports  £21,202,041,  annual  average  £4,'240,208. 

PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  EXPORT. 

The  principal  staple  export  of  former  days — sugar — contributed  nothing  to  the 
satisfactory  enhancement  of  trade  otherwise  recorded,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
prices  during  1915  were  phenominally  high,  the  average  for  1901-5  being  £658,097  and 
for  1911-15,  £629,842.  But  until  confidence  in  the  future  of  this  industry  is  fully 
restored  the  area  under  cultivation  is  not  likely  to  expand.  The  substantial  advances 
occurred  in  the  great  natural  mineral  product — asphalt — which  rose  from  an  average 
of  £107,188  to  £207,647,  and  in  the  product  for  which  the  name  of  Trinidad  stands 
foremost  in  the  British  Empire,  cacao,  which  averaged  in  1911-15,  £1,374,784,  against 
only  £550,677  in  1891-5. 

POPULATION  AND  TRADE. 

It  is  further  satisfactory  to  note  that  during  the  quinquennial  periods  under 
review  whilst  the  population  increased  from  209,622  to  364,535,  or  73-91  per  cent,  the 
imports  exclusive  of  transhipments,  bullion  and  specie,  increased  from  £1,466,298  to 
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£2,964,957,  or  102-21  per  cent.  In  this  connection  there  are  apparently  conclusive 
indications  that  the  results  have  been  due  rather  to  the  greater  financial  capacity 
of  the  people  for  obtaining,  and  their  taste  for  enjoying,  more  comfort  or  luxury  in 
the  shape  of  manufactured  articles,  than  in  larger  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  edible  or 
liquid.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  figures  showing  that  against  the  substantial  increase 
stated  in  population,  the  consumption  of  flour  and  bread  only  rose  by  54-96  per  cent, 
while  that  of  fish  decreased  by  2-22  per  cent,  and  meats  by  21-71  per  cent.  There  was 
also  a  decrease  in  tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  of  1-82  per  cent,  and  in  wine  of  66-35  per  cent, 
but,  although  not  in  the  ratio  of  population,  an  increase  in  imported  spirits  and  malt 
liquor  of  62-09  per  cent  and  34-18  per  cent,  respectively.  Regarding  spirits,  here  as 
elsewhere,  whisky  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  wines,  etc.,  formerly  used,  and,  as 
to  malt  liquors,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  local  brewery  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile  the  consumption  of  local  rum  has  only  advanced  in  proportion  20-11 
per  cent,  and  on  the  whole  the  colony  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  signs  of  temperance 
as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago. 

The  return  from  customs  revenue  was  £445,656,  being  £28,908  more  than  in  1914, 
but  of  this  £21,616  was  collected  under  the  head  of  Export  Duties  Emergency  Eund, 
being  for  purposes  connected  with  the  war. 

EXPORTS  OF  FRUITS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  export  which  had  so  favour- 
able a  start  a  few  years  ago  has  now  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  so  far  as  export 
is  concerned.  In  1909  the  value  shipped  was  £20,836.  This  fell  in  1915  to  the  negli- 
gible sum  of  £1,794.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  better  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  tropical  fruit  than  Trinidad,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  quality  of  that  in  full 
local  supply,  but  the  facilities  for  shipment  which  have  led  to  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  industry  in  Jamaica  have  been  entirely  lacking  here  and  there  seems  small 
probability  of  their  being  provided.  Hence  the  disappointment  and  loss  which  have 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  trade,  and  it  will  take  much 
to  restore  confidence  sufficiently  to  revive  it. 

PETROLEUM  OUTLOOK. 

At  present  the  most  promising  outlook  in  the  direction  of  exports  is  in  crude 
petroleum.  The  experimental  and  prospecting  stage  has  been  passed  and  the  eminent 
experts  engaged  by  the  wealthy  syndicates  who  how  control  the  principal  companies 
working  here  are  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  oil  bearing  capacity  of  a  large  part  of  the 
island.  Three  of  the  companies  engaged  are  now  prepared  to  supply  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  any  quantity  from  a  ton  to  a  ten  thousand  ton  Tanker  load.  Huge  quan- 
tities are  stored  awaiting  freight  opportunity,  and  many  proved  producing  wells  are 
capped  pending  further  storage  room.  The  quantity  exported  last  year  was  14,113,855 
gallons,  valued  at  £72,437,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  already  been  largely 
exceeded  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year.  Petrol  spirit  is  also  being  sup- 
plied in  increasing  quantity.  The  exports  for  1915  were  172,730  gallons,  value  £6,626. 
Crude  oil  fuel  is  now  being  largely  employed  in  the  local  sugar  factories,  etc.,  and  the 
refineries  recently  erected  by  the  oil  companies  will  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
all  the  illuminating  oil  hitherto  imported. 

DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  in  the  direction  of  the  export  trade,  doubtless  due  to  the 
war,  is  the  recovery  in  value  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  As  against  £495,101,  or 
10-2  per  cent  in  1913,  the  figures  for  1915  record  £1,567,936,  or  38-6  per  cent.  This 
was  principally  made  up  in  sugar  which  accounted  for  no  less  than  £961,465,  or  89-9 
per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  that  product.   The  United  States,  however,  remained 
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in  the  position,  held  for  many  years,  of  the  colony's  best  customer,  appearing  for  £1,- 
690,278,  or  41-6  per  cent,  which  included  81-6  per  cent  of  the  asphalt  shipments, 
60[-5  per  cent  of  the  cacao,  86-1  per  cent  of  the  cocoanuts,  and  82-1  per  cent  of  the 
petroleum.  The  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  crop  secured  by  Great  Britain  naturally 
reflected  adversely  on  the  total  finding  its  way  to  Canada,  and  resulted  in  the  total 
exports  to  the  Dominion  being  reduced  to  £169,298,  or  4-2  per  cent  compared  with 
£346,496,  or  11-9  per  cent  in  1914.  Cocoanuts  formed  another  item  taken  in  smaller 
quantity  by  the  Dominion,  but  an  improvement,  not  as  much  as  one  would  wish  and 
perhaps  expect,  but  still  relatively  substantial,  occurred  in  cacao  of  which  870,196 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  £19,397,  were  taken  in  1914,  increasing  to  1,424,654  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  £49,236  in  1915. 

IMPORTS  INTO  TRINIDAD. 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  Trinidad's  principal  supplier,  although,  as 
usual,  followed  very  closely  by  the  United  States.  The  figures  were:  United  King- 
dom £950,051,  or  31-2  per  cent,  and  United  States  £906,892,  or  29-5  per  cent.  From 
Canada  was  received  £419,014,  13-7  per  cent,  showing  the  steady  improvement  that 
has  marked  the  last  few  years,  thus:  1911,  7  per  cent;  1912,  7-3  per  cent;  1913,  9-1 
per  cent;  1914,  11-3. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  remarks  that  "  the  effect  of  the  preference  has  been  to 
greatly  benefit  the  trade  with  Canada  in  articles  such  as  flour,  fish,  oats,  beans,  and 
peas,"  but  reference  to  the  comparative  statement  of  trade  during  the  years  1913, 
1914,  and  1915,  discloses  the  gratifying  fact  that  in  nearly  every  item  named  the  total 
of  the  last  year  is  greater  than  the  average  of  the  former  two.  This  is  specially 
notable  in  certain  manufactured  articles  such  as  soap,  paper,  paints,,  cattle  food,  and 
boots  and  shoes,  while  in  miscellaneous  articles  the  advance  is  even  more  pronounced. 
In  reports  dated  April  19  and  May  23  (Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  642  and  647)  the  ques- 
tion of  flour  was  dealt  with,  the  supply  of  which  is  now  practically  in  Canadian 
hands.  The  relative  increase  in  receipts  of  flour  from  the  Dominion  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  very  significant.  The  few  thousand  barrels  representing  this  trade 
but  a  short  time  ago  have  now  swollen  to  about  220,000  barrels  out  of  a  total  received 
of  about  300,000  barrels. 
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Twelve  Months  Ended  May. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

447,654.400 

389,809,910 

203,892,108 

321,035,047 

Free  goods   ,  

231,900,058 

201,471,052 

172,240,999 

243,211,508 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

679,014,518 

591,340,902 

430,139,107 

504,840,555 

5,501,206 

15,378,272 

132,349,976 

34,129,108 

685,175,784 

000,719,234 

568,489,143 

598,975,063 

ii/i  no  J  ton 

110,034,539 

102,452,842 

;8,3o0,540 

113,570,816 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce — 

57,564,202 

59,055,009 

52,004,187 

68,727,974 

10,959,840 

20,321,088 

19,953,050 

23,103,405 

Tbe  forest  

43,800,484 

43,054,053 

42,890,032 

52,310,834 

45,307,289 

54.435,705 

76,033.299 

107,482,272 

149,261,080 

192,324,071 

135,374,932 

299,035,751 

45,580,509 

00,054,891 

104,589,832 

201. 999,746 

101,309 

200,877 

980,507 

7,917,394 

Total,  Canadian  produce  

358,035,445 

429,440,294 

432,432,505 

820,583,436 

Foreign  produce  

23'  137,248 

24' 192^  020 

52,501,074 

46'  306,738 

'  1 1  (}f  Q  1    jivt  K^T'f"^             nycrl  O  Y~l  (1  1  C  ^ 
X^Udl   CApUl  tbj    IlitJI  L/llctllLllOt/  

fJ01  r7r7*t 

ako  coq  (ion 
40o,  000,  'JZU 

AQ  1  ftOQ  KTO 

4o4,yoo,0/  y 

QOt*  QOA  1*74 

oo(),oyu,i<  4 

10, 000,000 

Zo,  ( 4Z,  lyo 

o4,  lZn,oZo 

y/,oo4,o/b 

Total  exports   

397,359,249 

477,381,115 

519,000,205 

904,254.850 

1,082,535,033 

1,084,100,349 

1,087,549,348 

1,563,230,513 

Imports  by  Countries. 

515,301 

002,695 

580,979 

3,331,561 

339,410 

507,342 

209,890 

183,306 

7,272,788 

0,095,300 

6,400,598 

7,549,359 

3,309,057 

3,485,561 

2,900,095 

5,737,070 

h     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

5,370,057 

4,744,021 

6,105,944 

8,247,216 

2,087,804 

1,770,783 

1,237,438 

1,609,493 

NVw  Zealand  

3  350  095 

3,249,481 

4,060,725 

4,294,725 

143*297,'  922 

124,'950^831 

84'628^797 

86, 797',  399 

Other  British  '.  

1,539,841 

1,770,371 

3,447,110 

3,297,976 

3,954,129 

2,530,741 

3,708,918 

3.544,305 

Belgium ....  

4,105,547 

4,415,090 

1,257,142 

'  46,732 

France . .   

15,498,736 

13,894,141 

7,355,248 

6,248,602 

Germany  

14,443,010 

14,302,2h0 

3,247,190 

57,509 

Holland  

3,118,750 

2,724,880 

1,538,279 

1,060,350 

J  apan    

3,103,299 

2,008,994 

2,827,495 

4,319,535 

United  States.  . .   

445,301,942 

391,421,432 

420,205,275 

444.708,853 

Otherforeign  

28,321,430 

26,973,221 

18,652,020 

17,881,700 

Exports  hy  Countries. 

Australia  

4,103,107 

5,033,717 

5,568,524 

8,449,534 

British  Africa  

3,042,994 

4.231,923 

3,993,3£9 

6,106,933 

ii     East  Indies  

499,229 

733,309 

649,779 

1,357,047 

644, 368 

CCO  1  QQ 

004, 

/  lo,olZ 

1  QOQ  017 

i,ou<s,y-t/ 

m     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,460,741 

5,095,820 

4,458,508 

4,895,117 

Newfoundland  

4,925,343 

4,589,051 

4,547,955 

5,315,214 

New  Zealand  

1,712,223 

2,013,701 

2,585,218 

3,057,859 

United  Kingdom  

180,202,873 

210,187,027 

234,602,738 

518,767,711 

Oh:  r  British  

1,211,202 

1,908,074 

2,258,599 

2,613,310 

Argentine  Republic  

2,078,149 

2,000,099 

593,302 

2,471,370 

Belgium  

4,788,100 

4.921,850 

2,660,352 

394,712 

France  

2,814,924 

3,752,839 

18,349,407 

30,097,952 

Germany  

3,599,735 

4,534,407 

1,324,029 

Holland  

3,181,510 

5,459,370 

4,909,240 

2,671,170 

Japan  

1,308,411 

1,475,287 

998,123 

1,074,071 

United  States  

107,512,106 

204,223,480 

220,232,024 

337,955,745 

Other  foreign  

10,614.102 

10,498,090 

10,549,G1G 

30,613,558 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


T\\ 

elve  Months 

Ended  May. 

n.1  blUltro  JLIIljJUI  LcU# 

1916. 

1915. 

Total. 

From  United 

From  United 

Kingdom. 

States. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Alp    Vippr  and  iifYrfpv 

573,189 

222,374, 

119,270 

101,165 

Am  mile    1  i\7i  nor 

1,046,9(55 

762,133 

58,072 

696, 188 

"Rr*nl<Gi    tip  rind  ir»n  1<*  pt.f* 

UUUlVOj    I^C/l  IV^^l  IKsCAilily    C  L'V                                                                 •  - 

5,592,429 

5,214,242 

951,578 

4,087,165 

14,2(51,354 

11,067,241 

225,402 

8,867,678 

T< y»i rtlya    ■filmic!    r>lQ"\TC!  onn  TYi£innftif»^"nY**3C!  r\f 

1.901,027 

1,852,247 

261,266 

1,590,478 

C&rritiges  cmts  w&gonfi  cars  6tc 

7,420,087 

12,810,878 

99,889 

12,710,151 

flpmpnf, 

110,341 

37,644 

537 

35,631 

CJoal  cole©  etc 

37,402,124 

32,201,737 

21,839 

32,178,982 

1,992,065 

2.708,424 

714,195 

1,428,774 

Coffee 

1,764,341 

1  870,960 

120,355 

279,016 

C^r\vf\ncrf*   rnrtp  nn^  f, w  i  ti  p 

3,435,401 

4  32  n,  495 

422,284 

3,892,596 

t»rikt;fvn  «i 

26,990,495 

36,419,279 

1.1,830,782 

23,351,365 

lil  IT  t".5*  '111  Q 

359,762 

324,691 

236,237 

69,947 

T)rnor«    Hvpq    r»TiPTnipa,1<a  pf.p 

12,650,793 

20  656,465 

2,851,893 

15,999,756 

Th1,  «.r  t.Vi  ptt wflTp    pVnna.  a/nH  oranitpwarp 

1,738,805 

1,545,443 

1,015,902 

312,602 

Electric  £tpp£ir£itu.s 

5,567,008 

5,084,786 

215,750 

4,854,513 

Fancy  ^oods 

3,017,795 

3,078,9-6 

966,315 

1,690,968 

Fish   

1,629,652 

1,361,842 

98,569 

478,772 

Flax  hemp  ]ute  and  manufactures  of 

6,449,382 

8,694,457 

3,654,016 

1,740,162 

Fruits 

14,851,670 

14,^04,605 

369,854 

12,935,183 

Furs  skins  and  manufactures  of 

2,041,95.3 

2,905,550 

190,  il3 

2,601,806 

Gla^s 

3,037,911 

2,792,392 

140,924 

2,559,543 

1,638,782 

1,363,105 

510,845 

336,191 

2,095,156 

3,426,772 

130,001 

3,1.^3,636 

Grease 

914,721 

1,120,9  J  8 

33,053 

1,084,734 

Gunpowder  and  explosives 

1,138,062 

928,783 

172,176 

749,014 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of . 

7,456,988 

10.443,576 

4,190,834 

6,171,436 

Hats  cap*  bonnets  etc 

3,656,732 

3,589,727 

9S9,287 

2,382,283 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur 

13,779,611 

12,362,551 

858,363 

4,781,0!  0 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

6,590,833 

7,345,637 

904,095 

6,434,005 

IVIetals,  minerals,  etc. — Total. 

78,606,086 

114,028,918 

6,238.106 

106,576,812 

Brass  and  manufactures  of   

2,890,323 

4,058,594 

103,354 

3,934,399 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 

3,251,932 

4.946,867 

9,686 

4,934,378 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of 

59,758,759 

84,553,624 

4,134,070 

79,472,428 

Tin  and  manufactures  of 

4^479,844 

5,991,752 

1,191,309 

4.795,204 

Musical  instruments 

1,289,363 

1,627,909 

116,726 

1,461,911 

Oils 

12,363,068 

15,742,271 

671,234 

14,050,558 

Oilcloth 

1,164,861 

1,142,601 

541,750 

600,007 

Paintings  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

1,026,605 

827,760 

213,612 

600,350 

1,440,604 

2,388,364 

353,332 

1,996,211 

Paper  and  manufactures  of   

5,258,904 

5,025,423 

8  IK,  032 

4,055,058 

Precious  stones   

1,618,222 

1,061,786 

737,734 

220,585 

Provisions 

5,733,550 

15,015,106 

186,688 

14,525,268 

Ribbons 

1,63  ',842 

1,523,365 

638,971 

'288,091 

Seeds   

2,487,038 

2,660,886 

252,954 

2,299,129 

Settlers'  effects    

6,753,584 

4,053,651 

414,241 

3,561,279 

Silk  and  manufactures  of 

7,873,460 

9,623,417 

2,269,847 

3,193,230 

1,174,814 

1,024,935 

103'  243 

'847,'008 

4,844,014 

3,967,277 

2,222,018 

81,955 

Sugar  molasses  etc 

18,1*90,847 

26,602,017 

429,126 

4  574, 108 

Tea  

7,5H,'950 

8]  486'  342 

3,419^561 

51, 'l53 

Tobacco  

5,594,988 

5,916,867 

733.928 

4,623.608 

Vegetables    

2,775,628 

2,410,498 

23,573 

2^1 53, 641 

848,823 

1,243,923 

74,9S4 

783, 188 

Wood  and  manufactures  of.  . 

12,413,809 

8.980,957 

163,463 

8,5S5,650 

25, 076',  063 

34,856,701 

22, 945,' 407 

9J  437',  000 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported  — 

263.892,168 

321,635,047 

56,254,080 

223,492,601 

172,246,999 

243,211,508 

27,835,916 

193,213,000 

Total  Imports,  merchandise. . . . 

436,139,167 

564,846,555 

84,089,996 

416,705,601 

132,349,976 

34,129,108 

2,707,403 

28,063,252 

568,489,143 

598,975,663 

80,797,399 

444,768,853 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  May. 


Articles  Exported. 


Animals,  living— Total  

Cattle  

Horses  

Sheep    

Breadstuff  s— Total  

Barley     

Bran   

Cereal  foods  

Oats    

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   

Fish-Total  

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted  

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  :  

Hides  and  skins,  other  lhan  fur.   

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total   ...... 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total   . . 

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper     

Potatoes   

Provisions— Total  

Butter    

Cheese      .   

Meats — Bacon  and  hams  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of— Total  

Logs  

Lumber— Deals,  pine   

Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  .   

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported. 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce   

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion    . 

Total  Exports  


1915. 

1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

14,503,738 

$ 

18,744,027 

8 

3,809,723 

13,086.061 

8,815,025 
2,271,063 
285,453 

12,771,340 
4,937,150 
597,834 

105,120 
3,703,972 

11,297,015 
780,656 
588,930 

117,872,389 

noA  o r»  1  ill 

280, 821,141 

Of)7  TACl  tZQCl 

2,1 1,  i  o9,boo 

19,045,383 

2,870,163 
916,733 
l,873,64y 
9,282,142 
217,700 
74,227,732 
26!610^870 
4  778  410 
'818',  159 

A    CIA  C\(\  4 

4,519,994 
1,928,981 
2,106,45* 
20,470,172 
533,666 
211,817,661 
37,352,859 
6,571,480 
1,798,453 

D,yiO,UoD 

77,427 
1,891,466 
14,887,109 
4o0,99o 
184,103,712 
22,049,  *9o 
255,111 
177,532 

280,989 
1,723,007 
33,406 
1,456,531 
50,872 
12,968,915 
1,353,685 
4,726,610 
900,164 

19,510,937 

22,793,315 

7,258,112 

8,613,459 

4,055,365 
3,'015,501 
5,109,034 

5,596,001 

O  I* T f\  AOL' 

2,670,036 
6,806,281 

175,675 

l,ZOO,U9U 

5,446,038 

1,466,454 
.  535,561 
2,738 

3,665,914 

2,960,485 

2,439,790 

245,200 

18,687 
4,213,954 
502,665 
6,923,316 

2,719,100 
2,848,336 
2,597,389 
7,441,096 

1,784,600 
4,910,472 
6,037,373 
6,938,191 

1,605,821 
5n9,539 
2,946,819 
1,318 

11,663,995 
5,455,089 
77,813,224 

14,086,856 

7,200,414 

4,450,374 

6,825,580 
121,899,883 

2,904,672 
44,294,923 

3,573,631 
61,274,755 

2  260  359 
2,191,892 
7,895,591 
15,620,073 
26,866,785 
5,480,560 
13,570,875 
15,969,354 
697,018 

4,473,088 
3,039,599 
15,918,999 
17,171,193 
48,307,339 
7  686  215 
14,153,696 
20,7.-0,882 
437,486 

2,584,293 
593,050 
816,502 

1,875,362 
2,139,536 
15,102,497 
17,171,193 
6,564,306 
fi  1 39  729 
4,438,103 
17,410,091 
33,003 

25,796,601 
1,546,493 
8,^33,  686 
990,068 

45,683,09s 

72,152,745 

66,191,129 

1,861,214 

628,576 
19,952,534 
16,099,294 
8,986,354 
3,838,379 
779,844 

1,055,620 
26,891,632 
30,454,016 
4,577, 1 13 
4,240,232 
1  200  02i! 

596,921 
26,567,945 
30,138,332 
555,652 
396,745 
291,123 

76,151 
24,104 
215,399 
3,992,659 
3,786,998 
764  742 

52,944,513 

64,936,877 

15,062,983 

46,351,258 

1,056,699 
1,138,779 
fi  572  466 
2,025,160 
19,201,136 
3,118,633 
533,893 
6,632,333 
9,314,161 

1,078,331 
1,243, 108 
9,550,S53 

9  47^  <S1 

24,656,962 
3,689,641 
461,237 
6,022,983 

11,554,58* 

49,724 
1,181,525 
8,576,900 

11,268 
2,135^654 

1,028, 2b7 
31,213 
297,946 

9  9~>7 

20,954.742 
3,663,149 
29,376 
6,022,983 

10,376,059 

431,861 

547,272 

432,432,505 
52,501,034 

820,583,436 
46,306,738 

507,173,616 
11,594,095 

216,561,157 
24,086,182 

484,933,579 
34,126,626 

866,890.174 
97,364,676 

518,767,711 

240,647,339 
97,308,406 

519,060,205 

964,254,850 

518,767,711 

337,955,715 
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OPENING  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

Mr.  A.  Hodson  in  a  report  to  his  Government,  published  in  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  of  July  13,  states  that  the  principal  imports  into  his  consular  dis- 
trict (Abyssinia  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa)  are  as  follows: — 

Coloured  cloths,  black  muslin  and  silk  for  head  cloths,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
blankets ;  cooking  utensils,,  enamelled  ware,  sewing  needles,  and  brass  wire  for  ear- 
rings, bracelets,  etc. ;  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  and  matches ;  and  cowrie  shells,  and 
lead,  glass,  amber,  etc.,  beads.  There  would  be  a  fair  demand  for  the  following 
goods  which  at  present  are  not  imported:  Axes,  hoes,  knives,  choppers,  spoons,  ladels, 
candlesticks,  and  candles. 

In  referring  to  the  various  provinces  of  iSouthern  Abyssinia,  H.M.  Consul  states 
that  the  Boran  province  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  live  stock  and  is  almost  entirely 
pastoral.  The  chief  places  of  entry  into  the  province  are  Moyale  and  Dolo.  Through 
Dolo  a  large  trade  takes  place  with  Italian  Somaliland.  Through  Moyale  the  chief 
trade  with  British  East  Africa  is  in  cattle,  horses,  mules,  tobacco,  grain,  and  coffee 
(unhusked)  of  excellent  quality,  mainly  from  the  Sidamo  province. 

The  other  provinces  of  Southern  Abyssinia  produce  nearly  every  kind  of  cereal 
and,  in  addition,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  rubber,  pepper,  chilies,  beeswax,  honey, 
vegetables,  butter,  etc.  They  would  also  appear  to  possess  great  mineral  possibilities- 
There  are  a  few  Greek  traders  in  Sidamo,  which  is  probably  the  most  productive 
province,  and  they  do  a  large  trade.  These  traders  obtain  their  goods  from  mer- 
chants at  Adis  Abeba  for  whom  as  a  rule  they  work  on  commission. 

Egyptian  currency  is  not  used  in  Southern  Abyssinia;  the  dollar  is  the  coin 
almost  universally  used.  There  are  two  kinds  of  dollars;  the  Maria  Theresa,  which 
is  universally  accepted,  and  the  Menelik,  which,  outside  Adis  Abeba,  is  not  as  yet 
generally  current.  The  Bank  of  Abyssinia  is  about  to  introduce  paper  money  in 
the  form  of  bank  notes,  and  their  use  will  greatly  facilitate  trade. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  great  care  in  the  packing  of  goods  for  Abyssinia,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  goods  landed  at  Djibouti  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
damp  heat  at  that  port.  As  all  transport  to  the  south  is  by  mules  and  donkeys  it  is 
recommended  that  boxes  or  bales  should  not  exceed  80  pounds  in  weight.  The  roads 
are  extremely  hilly,  and  therefore,  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  lightness.  A  suit- 
able size  of  box  is  21  inches  by  14  inches  by  15  inches. 


CANADIAN  LEATHER  FOR  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent  in  Petrograd,  Russia, 
reports  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a  combined  leather  selling  agency  for 
Russia  which  will  deal  only  in  leathers  produced  in  the  countries  allied  with  Russia 
in  the  present  war.  Plans  are  being  formed  for  business  after  the  war  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  leather  trade  which  was  controlled  by  Ger- 
man manufactures  before  the  war  will  be  captured. 

The  agency  will  have  its  branches  in  four  or  five  leading  centres  of  consumption 
in  Russia.  It  is  desired  to  add  some  of  the  leading.  Canadian  leather  manufacturers 
to  the  list  of  firms  supporting  the  selling  agency.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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DEMAND  FOR  SEEDERS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports 
of  July  28,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Von  Motz  states  that  the  farmers  of  Argentina,  prior  to 
1906,  in  which  year  a  campaign  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  grain 
drills  to  the  agricultural  element,  had  been  accustomed  to  sow  thejr  crops  with  broad- 
cast sowers  or  by  hand  and  were  slow  to  adopt  the  grain  drill.  After  a  few  drills  had 
been  sold  in  each  important  agricultural  district  and  the  attention  of  the  farmers  had 
been  attracted  to  the  neatness  of  the  work,  the  general  evenness  of  the  resulting  stand, 
and  the  fact  that  the  seeds  were  sown  to  a  uniform  depth  and  immediately  covered 
so  that  the  birds  could  not  eat  them,  a  demand  for  various  kinds  of  drills  arose,  which 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  1912.  In  some  years  more  than  5,000  drills  were 
sold,  90  per  cent  of  them  coming  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from 
Canada. 

The  unsettled  conditions  that  have  prevailed  since  1912  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  partial  crop  failures  in  some  districts  for  two  or  three  successive  years, 
and  the  return  of  much  land  to  pasture  as  the  result  of  crop  failures,  have  all  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  sale  of  grain  drills,  and  orders  to  American  manufacturers  have 
"become  smaller  and  smaller.  Now,  however,  the  large  stocks  that  have  been  carried 
over  by  some  firms  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  will  be  entirely  exhausted  during  the  present  season. 

The  majority  of  the  drills  sold  in  this  market  are  equipped  with  a  well-trussed 
square  pipe  frame.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  machines  lighter,  and  it  has 
heen  stated  that  several  manufacturers  will  design  new  angle-iron  frames  to  take  the 
place  of  those  now  used.  Double-run  feed  is  preferred  in  nearly  all  districts,  but  many 
fluted  force-feed  drills  have  been  sold  and  will  continue  to  be  sold  in  the  southern 
and  southwestern  districts  of  the  country.  The  most  popular  opener  is  the  single- 
disk  type,  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  construction  of  sand  and  dust- 
proof  disk  bearings. 

Shoe  drills  are  popular  in  two  sizes  only — 17  and  22  furrows.  Hoe  drills  and 
double-disk  drills  are  not  popular.  Drills  are  used  only  for  sowing  small  grains,  and 
therefore  do  not  have  to  be  constructed  to  handle  corn,  beans,  or  other  large  seeds. 
Wide-tire  wooden  wheels  with  large  hubs  and  hard-oil  grease  cups  are  in  general 
demand.  Simple  change  speed-gear  drives  are  essential  to  the  success  of  a  drill,  and 
the  parts  must  be  combined  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  wear  quickly  or  be 
easily  broken.  The  construction  of  a  very  simple,  thoroughly  efficient,  change-speed 
gear  is,  next  to  a  no-sag  frame,  the  point  requiring  the  greatest  attention  in  designing 
a  drill  for  this  country. 

The  grain  hopper  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  for  sowing  alfalfa 
hy  the  simple  addition  of  the  proper  size  cups  inserted  into  one-half  of  the  stationary 
Seed  cup,  the  other  half  being  closed  with  a  gate.  Auxiliary  hoppers  for  sowing  alfalfa 
fit  the  same  time  that  the  grain  is  sown  should  also  be  furnished  when  requested. 
Many  tenants  rent  a  tract  of  land  for  growing  small  grain  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
with  the  understanding  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  will  return  the  land 
to  the  owner  sown  to  alfalfa.  Therefore,  in  the  fifth  season  they  want  to  sow  the 
principal  grain  and  the  alfalfa  seed  at  the  same  time. 

The  usual  equipment  consists  of  eveners  of  the  proper  size,  spiral  ribbon  grain 
lubes,  and  covering  chains.  Both  6  and  7  inch  feeds  are  used,  but  the  former  is  pre- 
ferred. The  large  importers  generally  confine  their  purchases  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sizes  to  simplify  repair  stocks.  Each  drill  should  be  supplied  with  a  com- 
fortable seat.  The  drills  in  demand,  in  addition  to  the  shoe  drills  mentioned,  are  14, 
17,  20,  22,  and  24  furrow  single-disk  drills.  There  is  no  market  for  one-horse  or  fer- 
tilizer drills,  and  only  an  occasional  call  for  gang  press  wheel  attachments. 
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There  is  an  annual  demand  for  about  1,500  broadcast  sowers  in  this  country,  the 
wide-track  14-foot  force-feed  sower  with  steel  wheels  being  the  most  popular  style. 
An  auxiliary  grass  seeder  for  sowing  alfalfa  is  much  in  demand.  A  two-horse  evener 
is  regularly  supplied  with  all  sowers.  The  markings  on  land  measures  and  feed 
gauges  for  grain  drills  must  be  in  metric  units. 


MARKET  PRODUCE  CONSIGNED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London  has  furnished  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  following  return  of  the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
from  abroad  in  the  months  of  May,  1915  and  191G,  showing  the  countries  of  consign- 
ment and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 



1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 



Cwt. 

16,834 
8,651 
1,790 
129,179 
23 
3,510 
38',70G 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnds 

2,407 
20,880 

Gt.  Hnds. 

1,020 
148.510 
3  534 

276,977 

100,755 
11,367 

36 
14,946 

120 
465 
110,381 
23 
1,507 
16' 359 

33 
50 

11 

19 

Denmark  

276,810 

7  398 
'661 

533 

617 
495 
685 

66  145 

6,846 
27 

'  218,980 
14,316 

Italy 

7,439 

12,247 
108 

Egypt  

4,013 
7,376 
1 

'  12,780* 

1 
1 

43 

41,639 

40.906 
126 

9,200 

Argentine  Republic    

Channel  Islands  

100 

Hong  Kong  

Australia: — 

234 
3,155 
7,077 
8,057 
31,514 

1.347 
13,352 
25,252 
23,586 
950 

110,349' 
45,448 

New  Zealand  

50,215 
19,611 

4,512 

Total 

Deduct  to  correct  : 

274,579 

191,717 

127,579 

220,011 

620,223 
1,344 

557,145 

84 
2,400 

274,579 

191,717 

127,579 

220,011 

618,879 

554,661 
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Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

T  .nnH  on 

Cwts. 

73,744 
2,919 

Cwts. 

61,109 
2,  *CA 
796 

Cwts. 

60,974 
35,095 
10,722 

Cwts.  - 

139,140 
48,396 
12,096 

Gt.  Hnds. 

78,747 
49,490 

iG8 

Gt.  Hnds. 

124,710 
127,623 

35,876 

147,190 
26,044 
48,816 

9,570 
34,832 

T  ii  vfaiMinril 

Rrisfcnl 

Cardiff 

T^olk6StOT16 

36 

55 
100 
19 
2,449 
1,141 
3% 
48 

25 

8,530 
47,150 
676 
35,998 
18 
39,3(>9 
1,364 

2,184 
76,986 
19,309 
176^151 
3 1,092 
64,632 

45,016 

"25,535 

46 

'"'  103' 
1,031 
7 

Harwich 

Hull 

iVlanchester 

Newcastle 

20,199 

Shields  North 

South  nrnpton 

38,682 
245 

16,323 

7,701 

12,821 

Glasgow  

7,713 

5,157 

6,150 
9,340 
108,630 

Granton  

1,181 
24,703 

20,239 

1,166 

1,189 

Belfast  

Dublin  

Total   

274,579 

191,717 

127,579 

2. '0,011 

618,879 

554,661 

CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  July  5,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol  ,  

Li  verpool    

London   

Glasgow  


94/. 

96/. 

per  cwt. 

93/. 

96/. 

M 

94/. 

98/. 

N 

88/. 

90/. 

per  cwt. 

160/. 

164/. 

Butter- 
Bristol   

Liverpool     

London  

Glasgow    11 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   93/.        98/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   92/.  98/. 

London   96/.       100/.  „ 

Glasgow   -         96/.  n 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.        100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   96/.  100/. 

London     96/.        100/.  u 

Glasgow    „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  8,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves, 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt 

Mutton          ii                   ii    ii 

Pork             ii                   ii                                                         .  .  m 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   u 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   n 

Beef   .. 

Hams     ii 

Pork   it 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   » 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   i. 

Margarine   n 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,in  cans  or  drums   ,  i 

h    cream   h 

ii    condensed   n 

preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    m 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen). 
Lard  ,  


.Cwt 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour. ,  .  , 
Barley .   


Oats. 

Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears .  . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


37 


180 


469,537' 
94.095* 
373 

8,646 


148,040 
1,440 
54,102 
1,663 

1,912 
73,350 


58,363 
32,957 
112,386 


102,872 


2,138,400 
246,200 
98,900 
354,400 
5,960 
14,740 
643,700 


13,837 
127 

20 
3,864 


1916. 


22 


71 


*  Including  certain  Importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  a 
the  time. 
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WHAT  RUSSIA  NEEDS. 

The  following  article  taken  from  the  July  number  of  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade 
Review  will  be  of  beneficial  interest  as  showing  the  attitude  that  British  and  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  will  have  to  assume  in  trading  with  Russia,  and  pointing  out  a 
few  of  the  necessities  which  that  country  is  bound  to  import  each  year : — 

Russia's  awakening  has  been  hastened  by  the  present  war,  so  that  in  spite  of 
many  drawbacks  we  are  witnessing  a  marked  acceleration  of  her  economic  develop- 
ment. The  per  capita  spending  power  of  her  vast  population  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  vodka  and  all  that  this  implies.  Being 
pre-eminently  an  agricultural,  pastoral  and  mining  country,  Russia  stands  in  need 
of  huge  quantities  of  manufactured  goods,  which  she  has  to  import  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  we  know,  she  has  been  accustomed  to  draw  an  ever-rising  proportion  of  these 
imports  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  sources  of  supply  now,  and  many  hope 
permanently,  closed  to  her.  Yet  her  requirements  will  be  larger  than  ever,  require- 
ments made  all  the  more  urgent  owing  to  the  partial  paralysis  of  her  young  manu- 
facturing industries.  Is  it  not  manifestly  the  duty  and  the  right  commercial  policy 
for  Great  Britain  to  study  how  she  can  more  efficiently  and  promptly  step  in  to  supply 
these  wants? 

AN    IMPOSSIBLE  ATTITUDE. 

Let  us  see  how  the  position  stands  as  regards  the  two  allied  empires.  While 
Germany  is  fast  exhausting  her  resources  in  man,  materials  and  capital,  the  British 
navy  is  drawing  the  blockade  tighter  and  tighter,  so  that  all  nations,  enemy  and 
neutral,  are  suffering  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  all  of 
which  is  bringing  the  prospects  of  peace  nearer  and  nearer.  There  are  indications 
that  this  blessing  may  come  quite  suddenly.  What  then  would  be  the  commercial 
position  with  which  Great  Britain  would  be  faced? 

This  can  be  stated  quite  briefly. 

The  Germanic  markets  will  be  closed  to  us. 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  although  not  large 
buyers,  are  most  keenly  canvassed  by  Germany,  who  is  making  great  sacrifices  to  keep 
up  her  trade  relations,  and  will  offer  exceptionally  easy  terms  when  the  frontiers  are 
once  more  open.  Holland,  it  is  clear,  is  much  under  German  commercial  influence. 
So  that  this  group  of  four  countries  offers  but  scant  opportunities  for  British  trade 
expansion. 

Of  the  Balkan  States  Bulgaria  is  lost  to  us;  Turkey  is  broken  for  many  years  to 
come;  Greece,  with  her  purchasing  power  enormously  restricted,  is  likely  to  remain 
under  German  influence;  Serbia  will  need  every  kind  of  assistance,  and  cannot  for  a 
long  time  be  regarded  seriously  as  an  ordinary  trade  buyer.  Roumania  being  chiefly 
an  agricultural  country,  practically  dependent  on  her  crops  in  order  to  meet  long 
credits,  will  require  special  treatment  if  she,  too,  is  not  to  fall  under  the  commercial 
thrall  of  the  central  powers. 

Latin  America  represents  another  group  of  countries  where  long  credit  is  either 
a  real  necessity  or  has  become  a  rooted  custom,  to  which  Germany,  with  her  huge 
local  investment  of  capital  has  given  ready  assent.  To-day  we  find  German  influence 
very  strong  in  Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru,  but  especially  so  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Gautemala  and  Nicaragua.  In  these  countries  we  find  German  commercial 
houses  acting  as  importers  and  exporters,  while  often  possessing  heavy  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests,  backed  up  by  local  German  banks,  branches  or  offshoots  of 
powerful  financial  combinations  in  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Frankfort,  gradually  per- 
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meating  the  whole  economic  life  by  means  of  their  credit  and  financing  systems.  So 
here,  too,  British  merchants  will  have  to  face  severe  competition,  made  effective  by  the 
accommodating  policy  of  our  rivals. 

The  United  States  of  America  may  very  possibly  become  an  even  more  restricted 
market  than  it  has  been  of  late  years,  for  their  are  energetic  demands  for  stiffening 
that  tariff  which  has  already  altered  the  character  of  British  exports.  Formerly  our 
sales  of  manufactured  goods  were  very  large,  but  now  they  consist  mainly  of  articles 
of  luxury,  partly  in  competition  with  France. 

What  then  remains  to  us? 

We  have  the  prospect  of  great  expansion  of  trade  between  the  mother  country  and 
our  splendid  overseas  dominions,  and  also  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies. 

As  regards  opportunities  Russia  certainly  ranks  foremost  among  the  Allies. 
With  her  enormous  exports  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  and  pastoral  produce, 
her  forest  and  mineral  wealth,  with  the  new  earning  power  and  saving  habits  of  her 
many  millions  of  workers,  Russia  can  richly  reward  us  for  any  lost  markets.  She 
will  be  able  to  absorb  much  of  the  vast  output  of  our  factories  especially,  for  which 
an  outlet  will  have  to  be  found  when  peace  comes  and  millions  of  workers  will  be 
returned  to  civil  life,  when  thousands  of  factories  now  busy  with  the  supply  of  muni- 
tions will  lose  their  war  contracts  and  have  to  reconvert  their  plant  for  the  production 
of  ordinary  articles  of  commerce.  But  if  we  are  to  find  a  ready  and  steady  outlet  in 
Russia  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  action  now,  to  study  her  wants,  her  tastes  and 
her  financial  needs.  Indeed,  the  financial  question  is  the  key  to  the  whole  position. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  attitude  adopted  to-day  by  British  manufac- 
turers towards  Russian  merchants  is  a  serious  menace  to  future  development.  To 
insist,  as  is  generally  done,  that  the  Russian  importers  should  deposit  gold  in  London 
before  orders  are  booked,  is  a  policy  which  cannot  successfully  prevail  against  the 
German  practice  of  meeting  customers'  wishes  with  regard  to  credit.  Such  an  atti- 
tude if  persisted  in  may  have  the  effect  of  driving  Russian  buyers  back  upon  German 
manufacturers  or  their  cleverly  disguised  agents  in  neutral  countries. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  this  note  of  warning  before  considering  the  various  classes 
of  manufactures  which  Russia  needs  and  which  we  can  profitably  supply. 

textiles. 

Russia's  demand  for  textiles  of  every  description  is  enormous.  There  appears  to 
be  a  deficiency  in  supply  of  over  £20,000,000  as  the  result  of  the  closing  of  the  Ger- 
manic markets.  For  years  past  the  Russians  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
develop  their  own  spinning  and  weaving  industries.  More  especially  the  latter.  But 
though  good  progress  had  been  made,  the  total  output  was  insignificant  in  face  of  the 
requirements.  The  cotton  industry  was  most  advanced  in  Poland,  largely  fostered 
by  German  capital  and  enterprise.  That  has  been  lost  to  the  country.  The  woollen 
mills  are  chiefly  to  be  found  round  Moscow,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kostramah  and  Vladi- 
mar,  but  even  working  overtime  these  have  little  influence,  even  in  meeting  the 
increased  demands  for  the  army. 

As  the  result  of  German  influence,  we  find  that  while  British  exports  of  cotton 
piece-goods  rose  from  £50,200  worth  in  1909  to  £140,400  worth  in  1912,  they  stood  at 
£139,800  worth  in  1913,  and  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  other  than  piece- 
goods  dropped  from  £571,400  worth  in  1911  to  £385,600  in  1913.  The  fact  is  that 
while  we  supplied  only  8-2  per  cent  of  Russia's  imports,  Germany  supplied  76-3  per 
cent.    Should  we  not  make  good  this  deficiency  ? 

In  woollens  British  exports  of  piece-goods  rose  in  four  years  from  £175,240  worth 
to  £335,537  worth,  and  of  fabrics  other  than  piece-goods  from  £36,515  worth  to  £39,- 
499  worth.  But  if  we  take  a  longer  survey,  we  find  that  while  our  share  of  the  woollen 
imports  trade  fell  from  15-4  to  13-3  per  cent,  Germany's  increased  from  76-5  to  78 
per  cent. 

Here  again  is  ample  room  for  expansion. 

In  knitted  goods  we  supplied  only  0-6  per  cent  of  Russia's  needs  as  against  93 
per  cent  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
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WEARING  APPAREL. 

For  clothing  and  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds  Eussia  has  been  accustomed  to  pay 
to  foreign  countries  on  an  average  well  over  £2,500,000,  only  a  little  of  which  came  to 
Great  Britain,  though  we  supplied  moot  of  the  better-class  cloths  for  tailors.  Our 
worsteds  are  much  esteemed,  and  it  is  said  that  quite  fifty  per  cent  of  the  upper  classes 
are  clothed  in  fabrics  manufactured  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  One  result  of  the 
war  has  been  to  create  a  serious  shortage  in  woollens,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the 
wealthy  and  the  army,  but  to  the  masses.  This  shortage  is  widespread;  the  active 
inquiries  for  woolens  are  found  to  extend  to  such  various  centres- as  Petrograd,  Mos- 
cow, Odessa  and  Finland. 

Knitted  goods,  it  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  above  figures,  also  fall  short 
of  market  requirements.  This  extends  from  underwear  and  hosiery  to  jerseys,t  wrap- 
pers and  gloves.    Saxony  formerly  supplied  nearly  all  the  hosiery  and  gloves. 

How  opportunities  can  be  neglected  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  silk,  plush 
industry,  which  came  to  be  an  important  matter  in  Warsaw  and  was  financed  chiefly 
by  Germans.  Yet  curiously  enough  the  manufacturers  of  Cologne  and  other  centres 
had  of  late  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  large  quantities  of  British  plush,  refashioning 
it  and  exporting  it  to  Russia,  where  it  competed  at  higher  prices  with  the  local  pro- 
ducts. This  would  appear  to  show  that  our  manufacturers  had  not  studied  to  please 
local  markets.  We  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  all  that  is  required  in  this 
direction  at  lower  prices  than  the  Cologne  merchants,  who  had  to  face  the  extra 
expenses  of  transport  and  handling. 

This  is  an  interesting  illustration,  for  it  shows  that  the  excellence  of  British 
goods  gains  them  ready  welcome,  even  at  high  prices,  if  only  they  are  adapted  to  local 
taste  and  the  terms  of  payment  are  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  choice  plain  and  figured  silks,  scarves* 
ties  and  sundries  in  the  millinery  and  haberdaF.hery  lines  which  were  sold  through 
Germany  to  Russia  originated  in  Great  Britain,  and  were  merely  refashioned,  or 
merely  reinvoiced  by  the  merchants  of  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  so  on. 

Hats  for  both  men  and  women,  and  including  felts,  silk  plush,  straws  and  other 
descriptions,  are  at  present  wanted  in  large  quantities,  for  here  also  the  usual  sources 
of  supply  have  been  closed,  the  rich  variety  and  excellent  range  of  qualities 
of  British-made  goods  being  only  known  to  a  few  importers.  Big  outfitting  establish- 
ments in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  are  anxious  to  place  considerable  orders. 

Outside  of  Government  requirements  Russia  spends  on  an  average  £170,000  on 
high-priced  boots  and  shoes;  of  this  £45,000  used  to  go  to  Germany  (plus  a  heavy 
amount  of  partly  manufactured  boots)  and  £63,500  to  Austria-Hungary.  We  had  a 
paltry  trade,  entirely  with  South  Russia,  in  boots  and  shoes  worth  some  £400.  The 
best  leather  and  daintiness  in  style  are  looked  for,  both  in  men's  and  women's  wTear. 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

The  country  is  so  vast,  the  population  so  large,  that  the  growth  of  local  manu- 
factures, arrested  for  the  time  being,  need  not  worry  exporters,  for  it  has  been  found 
to  coincide  with  increased  imports.  That  is  so  with  us  as  regards  Finland,  for 
instance,  where,  though  we  sell  less  yarns,  we  are  finding  more  and  more  purchasers 
lor  our  cotton  goods  and  woollen  cloths. 

Speaking  roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  Russian  mills  turn  out  mostly  coarse  aftd 
medium-class  materials,  though  some  of  the  cottage  industries  are  responsive  for 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  fine  linens  and  woollens,  tastefully  decorated  with 
coloured  yarns  in  modified  Byzantine  style. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases,  and  this  particularly  holds  good  as 
regards  textiles,  the  Russian  markets  cannot  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Necessity 
and  taste  cause  considerable  variations  in  the  demands  made,  say,  in  Finland,  the 
Baltic  provinces,  Central  Russia,  Siberia  and  the  Asiatic  Governments.    It  is  by 
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studying  to  satisfy  these  local  peculiarities  that  trade  is  expanded.  Though  travel 
and  the  opening  of  great  branch  stores  all  over  the  country  are  bringing  about  a 
certain  amount  of  cosmopolitanism,  the  periodical  fairs  are  still  the  chief  means  of 
reaching  the  masses,  and  such  agencies  are  strongly  conservative  in  tendencies  and 
tastes.  That  is  why  merchants  will  often  prefer  inferior  articles,  if  they  conform 
to  certain  notions,  to  better  material  which  conflicts  with  established  custom.  There 
are,  however,  curious  exceptions.  Hard  felts  for  women  and  smart  hats  and  cotton 
prints  for  women  And  ready  sale  even  through  Siberia. 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES- 

For  the  moment  Russia  is  badly  in  n,eed  of  most  classes  of  manufactured  articles, 
and  would  prefer  to  have  those  of  British  origin  if  possible.  But  if  the  trade  is  to 
be  made  permanent  and  given  a  fair  chance  to  expand,  it  will  be  wise  to  organize 
systematic  advertising  and  due  representation  through  reliable  export  and  import 
houses  wherever  it  is  not  found  possible  to  open  branch  establishments.  Writing  on 
the  German  economic  penetration  of  his  country,  Senator  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  of 
Borne,  said :  "  In  my  opinion,  the  fundamental  pillars  of  German  commercial  expan- 
sion in  Italy  were  two:  banking  and  personal  co-operation  with  Italians  judiciously 
selected  for  their  activity  and  honesty."  What  applies  to  Italy  is  equally  true  of 
Russia. 


COMMERCIAL  LIBRARY  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow  have  decided  to  establish  and  maintain  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  public  libraries  service  of  the  city  a  commercial  library  for  business 
men.  This  library,  which  will  be  centrally  placed,  will  consist  of  the  most  recent 
directories,  reports,  technical  and  commercial  books,  trade  catalogues,  maps  and 
government  publications. 

The  purpose  of  this  library  is  to  assist  manufacturers  and  traders  in  obtaining 
and  developing  trade  relations  with  neutral  countries  and  particularly  with  coun- 
tries within  the  Empire  and  Allied  countries. 

A  register  of  business  firms  with  notes  of  their  specialties  is  in  process  of 
formation  in  connection  with  this  commercial  library.  Canadian  exporting  houses 
may  secure  registration  by  sending  particulars  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


MORE  SULPHUR  PRODUCED  IN  JAPAN  SINCE  WAR. 

As  Canada  is  a  large  consumer  of  sulphur,  the  following  clipping  from  the  Japan 
Advertiser  will  be  of  interest: — 

The  output  of  sulphur  in  Japan  has  recently  made  a  remarkable  increase.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  output 
in  April  reached  2,667,031  kin,  showing  an  increase  of  50-8  per  cent  compared  with 
the  output  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  output  for  the  tfirst  four 
months  of  this  year  showed  an  increase  of  45-3  per  cent  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  notable  increase,  an  expert  official 
of  that  Department  explains  that  the  biggest  markets  for  Japanese  sulphur  were, 
before  the  war,  the  United  States  and  Australia.  But  the  export  fell  after  the  out- 
break of  war  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  vessels  and  other  causes  attending  the  condition 
of  war,  and  naturally  the  price  showed  a  remarkable  decline  so  that  the  miners  were 
compelled  to  curtail  the  production  to  minimize  their  economic  loss.    But  this  situa- 
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tion  has  been  entirely  changed  since  Italy  went  to  war  in  May  last  year.  The  partici- 
pation  of  Italy  in  the  war,  since  Italy  is  an  important  sulphur  mining  country,  must 
have  curtailed  her  output  of  sulphur,  and  this  had  caused  the  supply  to  be  short  and 
the  demand  correspondingly  keen  in  the  world's  market.  Moreover,  there  has  arisen 
a  new  demand  for  Japanese  sulphur  for  war  use  in  Russia,  and  this  has  caused  the 
increase  in  the  exports.  The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  sulphur  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  classified  according  to  destinations : — 

1914.  1915. 

To —  Kin.  Kin. 

Australia   49,466,055'.  47,89-6,478 

Canada   3,0-05,548  8,759,196 

Russia   555,511  8,935,771 

India   1,595,93*0  7,956,670 

United  States   31,455,964  45,854,682 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  all  directions. 
It  is  natural  that  the  price  should  have  risen  considerably.  The  highest  mark  reached 
early  in  the  spring  was  150  yen.  Even  at  present  when  the  market  is  somewhat 
relaxed  it  is  quoted  at  110  yen.  The  demand  is  expected  to  be  keener  in  the  future, 
and  the  miners  have  not  only  removed  the  limitation  of  production  but  also  they  are 
pushing  the  work  in  full  capacity.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  output  is  now  increas- 
ing so  rapidly. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  FLOUR  MARKET. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in 
a  letter  dated  July  15  says :  "  The  wholesale  price  for  flour  in  the  local  market  is 
about  the  same  as  last  reported.  The  freight  is  $1.30  a  barrel,  compared  with  pre-war 
rates  of  about  30  cents  to  40  cents  a  barrel.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  it  is  only 
the  freight  that  is  high,  and  with  a  duty  of  25  cents  a  barrel  and  10  per  cent  surtax 
the  price  is  increased  by  nearly  $1.60  a  barrel.  Second  qualities  are  quoted  at  $6.90 
to  $7.  The  number  of  barrels  imported  since  the  new  year  is  128,249,  a  gain  of  24,495 
over  the  same  period  last  year." 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  cable  from  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's office: — 

"  The  Controller  of  the  Department  of  Import  Eestrictions  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider favourably  applications  for  licenses  to  bring  over  goods  of  prohibited  nature 
from  Canada  provided  that — 

"  (1)  The  goods  were  ordered  before  the  date  of  prohibition. 

"  (2)  They  are  landed  in  this  country  on  or  before  September  the  fifteenth." 


DAIRY  PRODUCE  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

E  i  >llowing  is  the  twenty-second  annual  review  of  the  imported  dairy  produce 
»de  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  issued  by  W.  Weddel 
|  Uo.,  Limited,  of  London,  England: — 

The  dairy  produce  trade  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,*  was  abnormal  in 
many  respects,  but  notably  because  for  the  first  time  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
world's  supplies  of  butter  and  cheese  are  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  world's 
demand.  Price3  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  practically  all  the  countries,  were  the 
highest  on  record.    In  the  London  market  Danish  butter  touched  209s.,  New  Zealand 
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170s.,  and  Australian  164s.  per  cwt.  New  Zealand  cheese  made  up  to  114s.,  and  Cana- 
dian up  to  116s.  per  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  butter  imported  into  this  country  was  148,351  tons  or  41,939 
tons  below  1915,  and  was  thus  the  smallest  import  since  1896.  Without  any  doubt, 
the  European  war  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  this,  rather  than  any  unsatisfactory 
climatic  conditions  in  the  various  exporting  countries.  Among  the  contributory 
causes  were  the  large  withdrawal  of  workers  from  pastoral  pursuits  in  nearly  every 
European  country,  the  killing  of  large  numbers  of  milking  cows,  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  securing  freights  from  far  off  lands,  and  the  deviation  of  regular  supplies 
from  the  ordinary  channels  to  meet  the  sudden  and  extensive  shortages  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  elsewhere.  In  most  of  the  belligerent  countries  the  governments  requi- 
sitioned supplies  for  the  use  of  their  armies,  and  thus  further  reduced  the  volume 
for  consumption  among  the  civil  populations. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  t»he  home  supply,  unfortunately  there  is  not  available 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  actual  annual  production  of  butter  and  cheese  to  admit  of 
the  formation  of  any  reliable  estimate.  The  only  part  of  the  British  Isles  which  is 
sufficiently  organized  to  enable  it  to  supply  the  necessary  information  at  the  present 
time  is  Ireland.  In  the  twelve  months  ending  May  31,  1908,  the  production  of  butter 
alone  in  Ireland  was  86,200  tons  and  in  1912-13,  88,200  tons;  of  which  41,000  tons 
and  38,280  tons  respectively  were  exported  to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  on  June  4,  1908,  the  first  quinquennial  census  of  production  was 
taken  for  Great  Britain,  in  which  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  were  included.  The 
second  quinquennial  census  was  taken  in  1913,  but  before  the  results  were  collated  the 
European  war  broke  out,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  up  to  now  to  publish  the 
results.  It  is  clearly  desirable  that  this  information  should  be  made  public  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  will  then  be  known  what  progress,  or  otherwise,  took 
place  between  1908  and  1913,  and  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  special 
measures  for  maintaining  or  increasing  permanently  the  production  of  dairy  produce 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  there  has  not  been  time  to  develop  old  or  to  organize 
new  sources  of  production.  Experimental  shipments,  however,  have  been  made  with 
success  from  India,  South  Africa  and  California ;  and  from  these  fresh  sources,  appre- 
ciable quantities  may  be  expected  in  a  few  years.  Tihere  appears  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  after  the  war  some  of  the  old  centres  of  supply  of  dairy 
produce  will  be  permanently  closed  and  that  new  ones  must  be  found  to  replace  them. 
Hussia  may  not  continue  to  supply  Germany,  who  will  probably  substitute  Danish, 
Dutch  and  Swedish  butter  for  Russian.  A  healthy  public  opinion  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing in  favour  of  fostering  the  production  of  more  dairy  produce  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  oversea  countries  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  food  is  creating  very  great  interest  at  the  present 
time,  and  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  prin- 
cipal imported  varieties  of  butter  and  cheese  on  British  markets,  as  set  forth  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  the  accompanying  chart  of  prices,  shown  on  page  399,  and  sum- 
marized in  tables  II  and  IV  on  pages  402  and  403. 

BUTTER. 

In  no  year  since  the  importing  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  became  an 
established  trade  was  there  such  a  large  decrease  in  arrivals  from  all  sources  as  in  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  on  June  30,  1916.  By  referring  to  table  I,  on  page  402, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  import  was  unusually  limited,  being  41,939  tons  (or  25  per 
cent)  less  than  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  74,439  tons,  or  33-4  per  cent  less 
than  the  highest  import  hitherto  reached,  which  occurred  in  1911,  when  it  amounted 
to  222,790  tons. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  war  the  exports  of  butter  from  the  continent  to  this  country 
had  never  failed  to  quite  the  same  extent  as  in  the  past  year.    In  1914-15  these  exports 
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were  7,966  tons  below  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  for  1915-16  there  was  a  further 
reduction  of  44,413  tons.  It  is  not  possible  yet  to  ascertain  .how  much  of  tnat  shortage 
from  neutral  countries  has  been  transferred  to  our  enemies.  From  British  official 
figures  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  an 
approximately  close  estimate  of  the  amount  of  butter  diverted  to  Germany  from  this 
market  in  the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1915  and  1916.  During  these  years  Sweden 
sent  us  only  10,891  tons  against  33,996  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
war;  Denmark  sent  us  only  136,920  tons  against  171,481;  ana  Holland  sent  us  8,092 
tons  against  14,156  tons.  These  three  reductions  in  exposes  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1915  and  1916  amounted  to  63,730  tons.  There  is  inus  sufficient  prima  facia  evi- 
dence that  Germany  ,has  received  a  large  proportion-  probably  the  bulk  of  this  deficit. 

Owing  to  transport  difficulties,  Russia,  in  1915-16,  was  unable  to  ship  the  usual 
amount  of  Siberian  until  very  late  in  the  autumn.  Of  the  41,723  tons  imported, 
31,489  arrived  in  September,  October  and  November,  against  5,179  tons  for  these 
months  in  1914-15.  The  receipts  in  1916  have  been  thus  far  practically  nil^  and  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  shipments  being  resumed  from  this  important  source  of 
supply. 

The  total  supplies  from  Australia  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  26,076 
tons,  while  for  t»he  next  twelve  months  they  were  21,848  tons.  For  the  year  just  ended,, 
owing  altogether  to  droughty  conditions,  they  fell  to  6,363  tons.  This  reduction  of 
15,485  tons  caused  the  total  import  to  be  the  lowest  since  1893,  with  the  exception  of 
1903,  when  it  was  only  1,053  tons.  New  Zealand  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  18,371 
tons  last  year,  or  451  tons  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries which  maintained  its  export  to  this  market. 

The  total  Australasian  supply  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  was  only  24,734 
tons — an  aggregate  very  much  below  the  imports  recorded  in  any  other  of  the  past 
ten  years. 

Australian. — The  qua'ity  of  Australian  butter  generally  in  1915-16  showed  a 
distinct  falling  off  from  previous  years.  This  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes, 
e.g.,  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  resulted  in  the  bulk  of  the  butter  being  classified 
as  second  and  third  grade;  the  packing  in  some  cases  was  unsatisfactory,  though 
claims  for  short  weight  were  fewer  than  usual;  and  the  disorganization  of  shipping 
through  war  conditions.  The  chief  defects  in  flavour  were  fattiness  and  fishiness, 
most  probably  produced  by  the  over-heating  of  cream  and  high,  storage  temperatures. 
The  texture  was  weaker  than  in  previous  seasons.  Dairymen  should  recognize  that 
the  trade  in  butter  of  inferior  quality  has  been  "  killed  "  in  this  country  by  margarine. 
They  appear  also  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  costs  as  much  to  manufacture,  store, 
ship  and  sell  bad  butter  as  butter  of  superfine  quality. 

New  Zealand. — During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  approach  to 
neutrality,  or  absence  of  definite  flavour,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  butter 
output.  The  full  flavour  that  formerly  prevailed  in  the  best  brands  is  now  very  rare. 
This  loss  of  the  full  flavour  is  a  very  important  matter,  for  it  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  traders  in  best  margarine  which,  year  by  year,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
flavour  of  butter.  The  difference  between  these  two  articles  is  now  so  slight  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Some  attribute  this 
insipid  flavour  to  pasteurization ;  others  to  the  increase  of  "  collected  cream,"  which 
has  proved  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of  flavour  in  Australia.  The  body,  moisture 
and  texture  of  last  year's  receipts  were  uniformly  good.  Instances  occurred  of 
unsalted  not  being  distinctly  branded  as  such,  and  in  some  cases  sufficient  allowance 
was  not  made  for  shrinkage. 

Argentine  butter  arrived  in  slightly  increased  volume,  showing  some  improvement 
in  quality,  and  sold  throughout  the  year  at  relatively  high  prices. 
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MARGARINE. 

The  high  prices  of  butter  in  the  year  1915-16,  being  without  precedent,  provided 
a  golden  harvest  for  margarine  traders.  The  total  imports  of  this  article  for  the 
twelve  months  were  121,313  tons,  against  82,532  tons  for  1914-15,  being  an  increase  of 
38,781  tons,  or  47  per  cent,  and  therefore  approximately  corresponding  to  t^ie  decrease 
in  butter  imports.  The  manufacture  of  margarine  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  war  began,  and  it  is  estimated  on  good  authority  that  the  home 
make  now  nearly  equals  the  imports.  If  so,  the  annual  consumption  must  be  nearly 
250,000  tons,  and  practically  no  change  in  prices  was  recorded  last  year.  The  amount 
of  butter  consumed  during  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  only  about  287,000  tons.  The 
combined  sales  of  margarine  and  butter  in  1915-16  were  thus  about  537,000  tons, 
equivalent  to  26  pounds  per  head  of  the  population  or  one-half  pound  per  head  per 
week. 

CHEESE. 

The  volume  of  cheese  of  all  kinds  imported  in  the  past  two  years  increased  over 
the  previous  two  years  by  22,275  tons,  or  9-4  per  cent.  For  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1916,  the  quantity  imported  was  127,246  tons,  being  4,074  tons  below  1915,  when  the 
receipts  amounted  to  131,320  tons — the  largest  import  since  1904.  The  average  receipts 
for  the  ten  years  prior  to  1916  was  121,980  tons,  so  that  the  imports  for  the  year  just 
ended  exceeded  the  ten  years  average  by  5,266  tons.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
United  States  supplied  this  country  with  34,385  tons,  against  6,011  tons  during  the  ten 
years  prior  to  the  war.  Canada  sent  in  the  two  years  of  war  5,346  tons  more  than  in 
the  previous  two  years — but  this  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  increase  from  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period.  These  two  countries  combined  have  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  war  166,918  tons,  or  64-5  per  cent  of  our  total  supplies.  New 
Zealand  in  1906  shipped  5,870  tons,  and  during  the  past  nine  years  steadily  increased 
her  shipments  until  in  1913-14  they  reached  33,856  tons — the  Dominion'^  highest 
record.  The  1915  exports  fell  off  by  1,341  tons,  and  increased  again  by  only  48  tons 
in  1916.  Holland,  whose  exports  to  this  country  in  the  three  years  1913-14-15  were 
14,044  tons,  14,882  tons  and  14,940  tons  respectively,  has  scarcely  sent  us  any  cheese 
this  year,  her  contribution  being  only  1,870  tons.  Doubtless  the  difference — 13,070 
tons — went  to  Germany. 

The  total  receipts  of  cheese  from  British  Empire  sources  for  the  past  ten  years 
were  975,163  tons,  against  241,829  from  foreign  sources,  or  8-01  per  cent  from  British 
and  19-9  per  cent  from  foreign  countries.  Ten  years  ago  79-1  per  cent  were  British 
and  20-9  foreign;  which  shows  a  remarkably  small  change.  This  is  explained  by 
Canada  having  sent  20,338  tons  less  in  1916  than  in  1907,  while  New  Zealand  in  the 
same  period  has  increased  her  shipments  by  23,966  tons. 

New  Zealand. — There  was  still  room  for  improvement  all  round  in  flavour.  The 
quality  of  Cheddar  cheese  made  from  pasteurized  milk  stood  the  test  of  heat  and  delay 
of  shipment  better  than  that  made  from  normal  milk.  The  body  and  texture  were, 
however,  too  loose,  and  some  makes  were  open  as  well.  The  use  of  scale  boards  saved 
a  considerable  sum,  in  comparison  with  the  damaged  condition  arising  through  heat 
and  long  storage,  where  no  scale  boards  were  used.  Even  allowing  for  the  adverse 
conditions  of  transport  there  was  not  the  improvement  in  quality  evidenced  in  previous 
seasons.  The  lack  of  proper  accommodation  in  the  Dominion  is  revealed  in  the 
deterioration  of  quality  and  loss  of  weight,  the  loss  in  some  parcels  amounting  to  as 
much  as  5  and  even  6  per  cent. 

Canadian — This  variety  of  Cheddar  cheese  well  maintained  its  high  character 
during  the  past  year.  Quebec  Cheddar  showed  considerable  improvement,  some  of  it 
now  approaching  in  quality  much  of  the  choicest  Eastern  Ontario. 
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Table  I. — Imports  of  Butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Ten  years  ended 

June  30,  1916. 


British  Dominions. 


Tons. 

34,023 
22,396 
16,180 
28,770 
44,395 
33,677 
26,414 
26,076 
21,848 
6,363 


Tons. 

8,220 
1,862 
2,386 
1,162 
776 
2,997 


41 
443 
1,188 


Tons. 

14,852 
11,492 
13,631 
16,705 
15,852 
16,183 
13,416 
16,609 
17,920 
18,371 


Tons. 

57,095 
35,759 
32, 197 
46, 637 
61,023 
52,851 
39,830 
42, 726 
40,211 
25, 922 


Foreign. 


Tons. 


2,410 


430 
475 
924 
932 
603 
400 
358 
314 
5,781 


Tons. 

87,273 
91,248 
93,050 
84,632 
88,3V 9 
80,398 
82,546 
^35 
82, 258 
54,662 


Tons. 

13,316 
16,945 
19,875 
20,212 
14,665 
8,333 
13, 167 
11,328 
17,651 
12,748 


Tons. 

8,707 
9,562 
10, 490 
8,270 
6,272 
5,337 
6,584 
7,572 
7,452 
'640 


Tons. 

1,344 
1,263 
1,529 
1,210 
1,295 
1,615 
1,211 
778 
2,580 
1,087 


Tons. 

32,425 
30,487 
32,612 
29,426 
30,201 
30,757 
35, 194 
41,056 
26,537 
41,723 


Tons. 

10,882 
11,118 
13,236 
15,352 
18,671 
17,123 
16,000 
17,996 
7,993 
2,898 


Tons. 

5,825 
2,331 
3,111 
2,301 
1,352 
1,172 
378 
665 
1,394 
2,880 


H 


Tons. 

162,182 
165,3^4 
178,378 
164,327 
161,767 
147,338 
159,480 
170,708 
150, 179 
122,429 


Table  II. — Average  Wholesale  London  Top  Prices  of  Salt  Butter,  per  cent. 


For  the 


These  are  Quotations  for  Choicest  Quality. 


Year  ending 
30th  June. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1310. 

1911. 

Five 
Years' 
Average 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Five 
Years' 
Average 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Danish,  Swedish  . . 

116  3 

120 

3 

116  3 

122  2 

116  8 

118  4 

132  2 

127  3 

125  2 

143  8 

173  2 

140  3 

French  

113  7 

113 

3 

111  6 

117  10 

119  0 

115  0 

138  4 

125  9 

125  2 

133  3 

153  4 

135  1 

New  Zealand  

106  8 

115 

3 

111  9 

115  5 

109  1 

111  8 

128  8 

117  4 

116  3 

136  5 

161  8 

131  5 

Australian  

105  0 

111 

10 

106  9 

111  9 

105  6 

108  2 

121  9 

112  1 

111  9 

131  5 

153  3 

126  1 

100  2 

108 

4 

106  7 

109  4 

103  6 

105  7 

119  10 

109  1 

107  0 

126  2 

133  1 

119  0 

Table  III. — Imports  of  Cheese  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Ten  Years  ended 

June  30,  1916. 


Year  ended 
30  th  June. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
19i6. 


British  Dominions. 


Tons. 

160 
53 


207 
617 
93 
238 
1,067 
1,048 


Tons. 

90,679 
81,428 
76,402 
79,661 
76,457 
72,690 
66,424 
60,763 
62,192 
70,341 


Tons. 

8,597 
13,152 
16,572 
22,651 
20,256 
24,993 
29,489 
33,856 
32,515 
32,563 


pq 


Tons. 

99,436 
91,633 
92,974 

102,519 
97,330 
97,775 
96,151 
95,686 
95,755 

102,904 


Foreign. 


Tons. 

11,491 
13,397 
14,500 
12,564 
11,284 
11,137 
14,044 
14,882 
15,940 
1,870 


Tons. 

4,385 
4,162 
3.858 
4,169 
4,092 
3,957 
4,897 
5,455 
4,599 
2,397 


Tons. 

465 
491 
486 
585 
547 
612 
606 
641 
283 
325 


Tons. 

8,638 
4,712 
3,765 
1,700 
7,045 
2,470 
842 
1,169 
15,106 
19,279 


Tons. 

1,175 
1,200 
1,231 
1,287 
1,166 
887 
856 
1,062 
657 
471 


Tons. 

26,154 
23,962 
23,850 
20,305 
24,134 
19,063 
21,245 
23,209 
35,565 
24,342 
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Table  IV. — Average  Wholesale  London  Top  Prices  of  Cheddar  Cheese,  per  cwt. 


For  the 
year  ending 
"30th  June. 

These  are  Quotations  for  Choicest  Quality. 

1.907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Five 
years' 
average. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Five 
years' 
average. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

64  1 

62  10 

63  0 

60  6 

59  8 

62  0 

71  5 

64  3 

6S  3 

83  8 

94  0 

76  4 

New  Zealand  

64  1 

62  1 

62  10 

50  9 

59  1 

61  4 

69  10 

62  6 

66  0 

84  7 

93  7 

75  6 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

GRAIN  CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  general  in  European  Russia  the  state  of  the  winter  and  spring  sowings  is  fully- 
satisfactory,  in  spite  of  rather  unfavourable  conditions  prevailing  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring. 

Winter  wheat  is  fully  satisfactory,  being  in  general  above  the  average.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  northwest,  in  the  governments  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  chiefly 
in  the  later  sowings,  and  in  places  in  the  south  in  the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslav 
and  the  Taurida.  The  condition  of  the  rye  sowings  is  also  fully  satisfactory  in 
general  over  most  parts  of  European  Russia.  In  the  northwest,  in  the  governments 
of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  the  rye  sowings,  here  and  there  only,  are  not  satisfactory, 
as  also  in  places  in  separate  districts  of  the  governments  of  Vitebsk,  Minsk,  Novgorod, 
Olonetz,  Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  and  Samara. 

Spring  grain  sowings  are  stated  to  be  fully  satisfactory  in  general,  exceptions 
being  met  with  but  rarely,  and  in  isolated  districts,  chiefly  in  the  northern  zone,  and 
in  places  in  the  governments  of  Vitebsk,  Smolensk,  and  in  some  separate  districts  in 
the  southern  and  central  governments. 

In  western  Siberia  the  state  of  the  sowings  is  in  general  satisfactory,  vegetation 
developing  normally,  though  in  parts  somewhat  late.  The  earlier  winter  sowings  in 
particular  are  fully  satisfactory.  In  the  governments  of  Yenisei  and  Irkutsk,  too, 
the  conditions  are  fully  satisfactory.    Spring  sowings  promise  well. 

The  area  sown  shows,  in  general,  a  diminution,  more  particularly  in  the  New- 
Russian  governments  and  in  the  southeast,  as  also  in  places  in  the  southwest  and  in 
the  northern  zone,  the  causes  being  insufficiency  of  labour  in  general,  combined  with 
unfavourable  conditions  including  insufficiency  of  working  cattle,  want  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  in  some  places,  dearness  and  scarcity  of  seeds,  unfavourable  meteoro- 
logical conditions  in  the  autumn  or  springy  etc. 


NEW  ROUTE  TO  EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

At  a  conference  of  shipping  men  held  in  New  York  early  this  month,  serious 
consideration  was  given  the  suggestion  that  goods  destined  for  Russia  be  forwarded 
through  the  Siberian  port  of  Nikolaeivsk  (Siberia),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river. 
The  announcement  that  the  port  would  be  open  for  navigation  on  June  14  and  would 
afford  American  shippers  an  opportunity  to  land  goods  in  Russia  without  interference 
or  delay  from  government  shipments,  was  made  on  March  21,  when  the  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  received  a  cable  to  that  effect  from  its  correspondent 
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in  Moscow.  In  view  of  the  great  congestion  at  Vladivostok,  the  Russian  port  at  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  and  the  fact  that  thousands  of  cars 
of  freight  destined  for  Russia  are  awaiting  shipment  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
announcement  of  the  new  port  aroused  much  interest.  At  the  conference  a  cable  was 
read,  urging  that  steamers  be  diverted  to  Nikolaievsk.  Shipments  through  JSTikol- 
aievsk  will  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  lack  of  docks  and  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  fairway,  as  well  as  the  changeable  currents  caused  by  the  tide. 
The  warehouse  facilities,  however,  are  ample  and  steamers  drawing  up  to  16  feet  can 
discharge  their  cargoes  to  lighters  at  the  rate  of  300  tons  daily.  Steamers  of  greater 
draught,  however,  will  be  obliged  to  transfer  their  cargoes  to 'lighters  about  100  miles 
off  port.  In  the  latter  case  the  lighterage  charge  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.30  per  ton. 
Once  landed  at  Nikolaievsk,  however,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  and  comparatively 
small  delay  in  forwarding  the  goods  to  their  destination.  The  Amur  River  Shipping 
Company  maintains  a  line  of  barges  operating  between  Nikolaievsk  and  Stretynsky, 
where  transhipment  is  made  to  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  covering  the  1,600  miles 
to  Moscow  in  twenty-five  days.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  route,  the  time 
taken  to  deliver  shipments  of  freight  to  the  interior  of  European  Russia  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  present  time  made  from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow.  In  view  of  the 
serious  freight  congestion  at  Vladivostok,  the  port  of  Nikolaievsk  will  be  used  to  its 
capacity  during  the  short  open  season  of  about  three  months.  Advices  which  have 
been  received  say  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  cottons,  machinery,  tanning  extracts, 
etc.,  enter  Russia  by  this  port. 

Prussian  iron  and  steel  trade  in  1915. 
(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Vyestnik  Finansov  (Petrograd)  of  29th  May/llth  June,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relating  to  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1915 : — 

The  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  smelted  in  Russia  in  1915  amounted  to  224,970,000 
pouds,  as  compared  with  264,133,000  pouds  in  1914.  Of  this  amount  167,540,000 
pouds  were  smelted  at  South  Russian  works,  as  compared  with  186,205,000'  pouds  in 
1914,  and  50,273,000  pouds  at  Ural  works,  as  compared  with  52,443,000  pouds  in  1914. 

The  total  quantity  of  semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel  produced  amounted  to 
251,387,000  pouds,  as  against  294,015,000  pouds  in  1914.  Of  this  amount  151,703,000 
pouds  were  produced  at  South  Russian  works  as  against  171,369,000  pouds  in  1914, 
whilst  57,628,000  pouds  were  produced  at  Ural  works,  as  against  56,768,000  pouds  in 
1914. 

Of  finished  iron  and  steel  produced,  the  total  quantity  manufactured  in  1915 
amounted  to  199,347,000  pouds,  as  compared  with  240,032,000  pouds  in  1914.  Of  this 
amount  125,649,000  pouds  were  manufactured  at  South  Russian  works,  as  -compared 
with  144,246,000  pouds  in  1914,  whilst  40,268,000  pouds  were  produced  at  Ural  works, 
as  compared  with  40,596,000  pouds  in  1914. 

The  remaining  production  was  distributed  over  works  in  the  Moscow  districts 
and  in  the  Volga,  Northern  and  Baltic  provinces.  Owing  to  the  occupation  of 
Russian  Poland  by  the  enemy  there  are  no  figures  for  this  country  for  1915  in  respect 
of  pig-iron  and  semi-manufactured  products,  but  10,000  pouds  of  finished  iron  and 
steel  are  included  in  the  report  for  1915,  as  against  17,332,000  pouds  in  1914. 

MARKET  FOR  CORRUGATED  IRON  IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Galvanized  corrugated  iron  is  an  article  for  which  there  is  always  a  large  market 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  it  is  used  almost  entirely  for  roofing,  and  in  many 
instances  for  walls  and  partitions.  Before  the  war  practically  all  supplies  came  from 
Great  Britain,  but  recently  the  United  States  have  been  shipping  these  goods  to 

*  1,000  pouds  =  16  tons  (about). 
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Puerto  Plata,  although,  owing  to  their  factories  being  full  of  orders  deliveries  have 
been  somewhat  slow,  with  the  consequence  that  stocks  are  very  low.  British  manu- 
facturers should  not  overlook  this  fact  and  endeavour  to  retain  their  market  here. 
Just  before  the  war  galvanized  corrugated  iron  in  sheets  cost,  landed  in  Puerto 
Plata,  including  duty,  at  the  most  £1  per  100  pounds.  At  present  the  price  landed 
in  Puerto  Plata  is  30s.  per  100  pounds,  and  the  retail  price  has  increased  from  about 
25s-  to  something  over  45s.  per  100  pounds.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  usual  terms 
of  business  are  60  to  90  days'  credit  granted  to  the  local  commission  houses. 


DEMAND  FOR  REFRIGERATION  FACILITIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

(London  Times  Imperial  Foreign  Trade  Supplement,  July.) 

During  the  last  few  years  refrigeration  has  steadily  received  more  and  more  atten- 
tion in  Kussia.  It  seemed  that  a  boom  in  cold-storage  construction  was  about  to  take 
place  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  drawn  to 
the  subject;  the  Agricultural  Society  had  for  several  years  influential  committees 
dealing  with  the  matter;  a  number  of  engineers  were  specializing  in  the  subject; 
and  merchants  and  others  interested  in  storing  perishable  products  were  clamouring 
for  information. 

After  the  first  months  of  the  war  it  was  seen  that  without  cold  storage  the  diffi- 
culties of  supplying  the  army,  especially  in  summer,  were  greatly  increased,  while 
the  civil  population  is  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  proper  storing  facilities. 
The  Government  has  therefore  been  forced  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  great 
system  of  slaughterhouses  with  refrigerator  plants  covering  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
Russia  and  Western  and  Central  Siberia. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Russia  shows  the  great  necessity  of  cold  storage.  The 
comparatively  inadequate  railway  system,  the  differences  of  climate,  the  vast  dis- 
tances between  the  producing  and  consuming  areas,  and,  above  all,  the  surplus  of 
every  kind  of  commodity  at  the  times  of  plenty  and  the  great  want  at  the  time  of 
non-production  make  it  necessary  to  store  all  these  products.  The  importance  of 
cold  storage  is  now  generally  accepted  in  Russia.  The  Government,  municipalities, 
zemstvos,  railways,  and  individual  merchants  are  only  waiting  for  opportunity,  such 
as  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring,  to  commence  building  and  equipping  numbers  of 
cold-storage  plants. 

The  demand  for  cold  storage  will  be  an  increasing  one,  hence  the  business  of 
supplying  plants  should  be  extremely  lucrative.  .  It  will  be  necessary  to  supply  these 
complete.  Estimates  or  specifications  should  be  worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail 
and  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  economical  working.  Fuel  is  dear  in  Russia,  hence 
the  importance  of  producing  the  maximum  cold  calories  for  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  fuel.  Ammonia  plants  are  practically  exclusively  in  demand.  Previous  to  the  war 
Borsig  (Berlin)  and  Humboldt  (Colonge)  were  the  two  most  promising  firms.  This 
should  give  some  idea  as  to  Russian  requirements.  But,  above  all,  it  is  necessary 
in  dealing  with  Russians  to  have  a  competent  engineer  on  the  spot,  not  only  to 
answer  all  questions,  but  to  make  suggestions  for  more  efficient  working  by  a  study 
of  local  conditions. 


HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN   WELLINGTON,   NEW  ZEALAND,   DURING  1914-15. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

During  the  year  the  Waterloo  Quay  breastwork  was  completed,  and  this  provides 
additional  berths  amounting  to  1,200  feet  for  moderate-sized  vessels,  but  only  rough 
cargo  can  be  landed  there  at  present  as  no  shed  accommodation  is  provided.  As 
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regards  the  construction  of  the  Pipitea  wharf,  the  board  has  obtained  a  supply  of 
steel  for  piles  and  the  work  of  pile-making  is  now  in  progress.  The  erection  of  a 
large  brick  shed  between  the  head  of  King's  wharf  and  that  of  the  proposed  Pipitea 
wharf  was  completed  by  the  end  of  March,  1915;  the  shed,  which  is  equipped  with 
two  overhead  electric  travelling  cranes,  has  been  found  of  great  benefit  and  has  been 
used  for  storing  large  import  cargoes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  for  receiving 
fodder  from  southern  ports  for  the  use  of  the  expeditionary  forces. 

As  the  Agricultural  Department  has  decided  that  all  cheese  graded  and  shipped 
at  Wellington  should  pass  through  the  "  Z  "  store,  it  is  intended  to  erect  an  addition 
to  that  store  in  the  shape  of  a  three-storey  brick  building,  and  to  instal  machinery 
capable  of  cooling  300  tons  of  cheese  per  day  and  holding  2,000  tons  of  cheese  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  45  degrees. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  second  patent  slip,  capable  of  taking  vessels  of  130 
feet  in  length,  have  been  approved  and  construction  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with. 
The  board  has  approved  the  scheme  for  the  construction  of  the  Te  Aro  wharf  for 
ocean-going  steamers  but  decided  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  proceed  with  the  work  at 
present.  The  plans  provide  for  a  reinforced  concrete  wharf  over  600  feet  long  and 
122  feet  wide,  on  which  will  be  built  a  shed  460  feet  by  60  feet. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  HARDWARE. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

American  manufacturers  are  taking  much  interest  in  the  display  of  hardware 
held  in  the  sample  room  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  the 
New  York  Custom  House.  Since  the  doors  of  the  sample  room  were  thrown  open  on 
March  1,  some  400  representatives  of  hardware  makers  in  this  country  have  examined 
the  articles  on  display  with  a  view  to  studying  the  opportunities  offered  by  foreign 
markets.  A  large  number  of  the  visitors  have  indicated  their  intention  of  seeking 
to  sell  abroad  and  have  sent  men  down  to  copy  the  design,  weigh  the  different  articles 
and  take  other  specifications  needed,  while  several  houses  have  sent  offers  abroad  to 
supply  foreign  requirements.  The  exhibit  will  probably  remain  here  until  June  1. 
The  exhibit  includes  between  3,000  and  4,000  articles,  mostly  of  German  and  British 
manufacture,  but  with  Swedish  and  French  producers  also  represented,  but  the  arrival 
of  additional  shipments  will  bring  the  total  up  to  about  6,000,  covering  practically  all 
countries  where  hardware  has  a  wide  sale.  Following  the  hardware  exhibit,  which  will 
probably  be  sent  to  New  England  next,  a  display  of  enamel,  aluminium  and  tinware 
used  in  foreign  markets  will  be  installed. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GREECE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Zante  writing  with  reference  to  the  import  trade  of 
that  island,  states  that  even  in  so  small  a  place  as  Zante  there  are  indications  that 
German  traders  are  already  making  preparations  to  resume  business  operations  and 
to  retrieve  their  position  in  trade,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
therefore,  for  British  traders  to  be  advised  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  forestall  this 
competition,  and  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  German  exporters  will  spare  no  pains 
or  expense  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  object. 

Prior  to  the  war,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Zante  had  been  gradually 
giving  way  before  German  competition.  This  was  due  to  the  energy  and  attractive 
methods  of  the  German  trader,  such  as  extended  terms  of  payment,  rebates  regulated 
according  to  the  position  of  clients,  advice  as  to  selection,  prompt  despatch  of  goods  to 
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Zante,  quotation  of  c.i.f.  prices,  and  other  facilities  ,to  which  buyers  all  over  Greece 
are  now  habituated. 

With  the  exception  of  codfish,  pickled  fish  and  salmon,  herrings,  unwrought  iron, 
sulphate  of  copper,  soda  ash,  some  textiles  and  yarns,  etc.,  which  are  of  British  origin, 
most  of  the  imports  into  Zante  came  from  permany  and  Austria.  Imports  from  these 
latter  countries  comprised  cutlery,  hardware,  glassware,  enamelled  ware,  crockery, 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  leather  goods,  lamps  of  all  kinds,  stationery  and 
paper,  domestic  and  household  requisites,  toys,  dyes,  drugs,  medicines,  brushes  of  all 
descriptions,  etc. 

If  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  will  adapt  their  methods  "to  the  requirements 
of  the  Greek  market,  there  is  no  reason  w.hy  they  should  not  secure  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade  in  the  goods  hitherto  supplied  by  Germany  and  Austria,  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over;  a  great  advantage  in  their  favour  is  the  admitted  superiority  of  British 
goods  of  all  kinds. 
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CANADIAN  GEAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  August  4,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific.  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat    


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co  

Goderich,  W.  C.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ... 

Commerical  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott    

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,030,347 
621,498 
889,327 

1,013,473 
875,178 
875,324 
83  \  874 
255,252 
447,396 

2,534,369 
176,593 
818,533 


10,373,164 


154,618 
180,648 
328,055 


663,321 


404,470 

248,857 
111,325 
1,039,488 
1,841,421 


422,730 
248,323 


7,502 
602,650 


100,332 
711,476 
300,397 
480,270 
50,829 


6,570,070 


17,  GOO,  555 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

587,720 
244,271 
405,636 
131,980 
321,515 
617,748 
714,034 
465,328 
177,660 

1,764,112 
77,588 
598,107 


6,105,705 


38,339 
33,386 
25,804 


97,529 


213,190 
1.120 
959,579 
1,638,624 


167,147 


150,321 
1,258,478 


350,708 
371,216 
345,891 
230,827 


5,687,101 


11,890,335 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

88,592 
33,203 
70,527 
16,678 
24,482 
44,686 
43,541 
44,022 
10,0d6 

197,405 
23,294 
37,033 


633,529 


75 
1,861 
9,933 


11,869 


21,333 
11.445 


24,964 
21,780 


69,833 
2L4,272 
52,704 
12,519 
3,341 


432,241 


1,077,639 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


80,829 
234,542 


185,459 
95,781 


46,179 


137,313 
112,491 
105,529 


998,123 


15,712 
6,580 


22,292 


,000 


5,000 


1,028,415 


Totals, 


Bushels. 

1,706,659 
979,801 
1,600,032 
1,162,131 
1,406,634 
1,633,539 
1,593,449 
810,781 
635,128 

4,633,199 
389,966 
1,559,202 


18,110,521 


193,032 
231,607 
370,372 


795,011 


404,470 

462,047 
112.445 
1,999,067 
3,501,428 

601,322 
248,323 

24,964 
157,823 
1.890,908 


520,873 
1,296,964 
698,992 
723,616 
54,170 


12,697,412 


31,602,944 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  4,  1916. 


trades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

41,172 
4,077,136 
1,796,901 
1,435,399 
812,228 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

41,172 
8,717,189 
2,604,754 
2,304,481 
1,174,287 

49,166 
269 
2,715,237 

17,606,555 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat    

No.  5  m   

271,956 
160,468 
107,060 
33,698 
9,793 
269 
80,077 

663,321 

4,368,097 
647,385 
762,022 
328,361 
39,373 

424^832 

6,570,070 

No.  6  h   

2,210,328 
10,373,164 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

101,744 

3,646,388 
902,584 
198,658 

76 
28,081 
10,264 
27,366 
4,311 
5,092 
22,339 

15,260 
3,575,862 
561,710 
449,555 
239,566 
449,801 
395,347 

117,080 
7,250,331 
1,474,558 
675,579 
243,877 
454,893 
1,674,017 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

1,256,331 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

No.  2  C.W   

6,105,705 

97,529 

5,687,101 

11,890,335 

41,597 
21,780 
256,532 
72.874 

2 

2,523 
36,933 

41,597 
21,780 
579,951 
242,860 
7,646 
37,364 
146,441 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

No.  3  C.W   

314,031 
167,505 
7,644 
34,841 
109,508 

9,388 
2,481 

No.  4  „   

Feed  

Other  

Totals  

Flax  

633,529 

11,8*9 

432,241 

1,077,639 

818,244 
134,764 
13,990 

17,021 
2,444 
621 
37 
2,169 

835,265 
137,208 

14,611 
37 

41,294 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

31,125 

8,000 

Totals  ,  

998,123 

22,292 

8,000 

1,028,415 

18,110,521 

795,011 

12,697,412 

31,602,944 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 

Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  4,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Other  Grain. 

l  otai, 

August  4,  1916— 

Bushels. 

10        1  fid 

663,321 

(\  ^70  070 

Bushels. 

7  7^7  3^7 

131,690 

fi  1  97  ^49 

Bushels. 

is  iin  ^91 
795,011 

1  9  KQ7  4.1  9 

August  5,  1915 — 

17,606,555 

13,996,389 

31,602,944 

1,363,817 
37,355 
726,970 

1,762,454 
57,578 
1,092,596 

3,126,271 
94,933 
1,819,566 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

August  6,  1914— 

2,128,142 

2,912,628 

5,040,770 

1,806,111 
2,794,131 

3,256,700 
2,490,587 

5,062,811 
5,284,718 

Totals  

4,600,242 

5,747,287 

10,347,529 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern  , 

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern  

Number  Four  

Feed  

Rejected  one,  smutty. . .  . 
n       two  and  smutty. 

No  Grade  

Rejected.  

Condemned  

No.  5  

No.  6  

No  Established  Grade. . . . 

Hard  White  Fife  

No.  1  Goose  

No.  2  Goose  


Total  Spring  Wheat  

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  Alberta  Red . . . ,   

Two  ..  

Three  ..   

Four  

Five  

One  White  Winter  

Two  „     

Three   

Four  ii   

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  ..   

Three  ..   

No  Grade  

Rejected  

„  W.  W  

No.  6    

Smutty  


Total  Winter  Wheat 


/Cars. ... 
1  Bushels . 


Total  Wheat. 


Oatt 


/Cars.... 
\  Bushels 


Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western . 

Two 

Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed ....  

Number  One  Feed  

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

No.  2  Mixed  

Mixed  Grain  


Total0*te {Bushels: 


Month  of 
•July, 
1916. 


No. 

13 
10,774 
3,721 
2,536 
1,235 
28 
208 


Eleven 
Months 
ended  July, 
1916. 


No. 

2,115 
431,834 
46,642 
34,826 
15,955 
329 
3,178 


,647 
263 
5 

436 
124 
15 


20,627 
5,631 
57 
5,182 
1,508 
77 
1 
1 
6 


21,105 
25,326,000 


267,969 
321,562,800 


1 

53 
443 

69 
7 
4 


67 
80,400 


90 
9 
1 
1 

5 

685 
822,000 


21,172 
25,406,400 


57 
3,962 
1  324 
241 
177 
536 
157 
501 
3 
2 
66 


7,026 
14,403,300 


268,654 
322,384,800 

1 

309 
25,488 
9,696 
2,924 
1,345 
4,576 
896 
5,971 
18 
3 
625 

51,852 
106,296,600 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. — Concluded. 


Month  of 
July, 
1916. 


Eleven  Months  Eleven  Months 
ended 
July, 
1916. 


Barley- 
Number  Two  C.W  

Three  Extra  C  W. 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Smutty  

Feed  


Total  Barley  


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W  

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


Total  Flaxseed 


/Cars.... 
I  Bushels . 


Rye  

Screenings. 
Speltz  


j  Cars  . . 
1  Bushels . 


/  Cars 
1  Bushels. 


|  Cars.  . . 
1  Bushels. 


Grain — 
Wheat. 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley  

Flaxseed . . 

Rye  

Screenings . 
Speltz 


Total  grain . 


/Cars. 

\Bush. 

/  Cars . , 

\Bush 

/Cars. 

\Bush 

/  Cars . 

\Bush 

/Cars. 

\Bush 

/Cars. 

\Bush 

(Cars 

(Bush 

/Cars. 
I  Bush 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

n  t.  Calgary. 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  .   


Total. 


No. 


21 
587 
274 

57 
131 
1 


18 


1,039 
1,470,150 


658 
21 

8 
11 

3 


701 

806,150 


5 

5,000 


24 
24,000 


1 

1,000 


21,172 
25,406,400 
7,026 
14,403,300 
1,089 
1,470,150 
701 
806,150 
5 

5,000 
24 
24,000 
1 

1,000 


30,018 
42,116,000 


15,331 
472 

12,043 
173 
1,999 


30,018 


No. 


2 
179 
4,370 
2,287 
494 
1,494 
2 
2 

245 


9,075 
12,251,250 


4,17« 
110 
57 
29 
17 


4,389 
5,047,350 

148 
148,000 


309 
309,000 


2 

2,000 


268,654 
322,384,800 
51,852 
106,296,600 
9,076 
12,251,250 
4,389 
5,047,350 
148 
148,000 
309 
309,000 
2 

2,000 


334,429 
446,439,000 


171,410 
6,877 
101,565 
5,138 
39,440 


334,429 
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Eleven  months  ended  July  31. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr,  D.  H.  Eoss^ 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  ,Sydney;  the  Postmaster^ 
General's  Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Perth: 
These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1435).  Particular^ 
of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne, 
are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

30,343.       October  18,  1916 — 150  electric  time  releasing  mechanisms. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 

Estimated  Cost. 


No.  Date.                    Particulars.  £  s.  d. 

64/16.        June   12 —  5  miles  insulated  wire   241  10  0 

65/16.  "      14 — 85  cwts.   flat   Black  Hexagon  mild  steel 

(various  sizes)   96  9  6 

66/16.        March  7 —  8  tender  axles   144  0  0 

66/16.            "      7 — 16  tender  tyres   192  0  0 

66/16.           "      7 — 16  cast  steel  tender  wheel  centres   160  0  0 

66/16.            "      7 —  3  wrought  iron  crane  chains   103  0  0 

66/16.            "      7 —  2  "  Sandford"  water  tube  boilers   355  0  0 

68/16.        June   24 —  1  straight  side  trimmer  press   387  10  0 

68/16.           "     24 —  1  "  Invincible '  power  press   107  10  0 


COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  MELBOURNE.  * 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows  r — 

Schedule.       Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

1349.       September  12,  1916 —  800  letter  box  fronts  with  locks  and  three  keys 

for  each,  complete. 
1349.  "         12,  1916 —  750  locks,  with  three  keys. 

1349.  "         12,  1916—1,000  keys,  blanks. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  PERTH,  W.A. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Perth,  W.A.,  are  as 
follows : — 

Schedule.        Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

501.  October  4,  1916 — 6  mirrors,  for  reflecting  galvanometers. 

501.  "       4,  1916 — 1  planimeter. 

501.  "        4,  1916 — 1  Universal  shunt. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  San  Francisco  August  15,  due  Melbourne  September  6,  1916. 
Vancouver  August  30,  due  Melbourne  September  23,  1916. 
"     San  Francisco  September  5,  due  Melbourne  September  27,  1916. 
San  Francisco  September  26,  due  Melbourne  October  18,  1916. 

D.  H.  ROSS. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
.following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

931.  Steel  billets— A  Leeds  firm,  who  buy  in  lots  of  2,000  to  3,000  tons  at  a 
time  of  4-inch  and  4|-inch  square  steel  billets,  giving  28  to  32  tons  tensile,  are 
interested  in  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

*932.  Iron  bolts. — A  Leeds  firm  who  are  regular  buyers  of  iron  bolts  2  inches 
long  by  inch,  inquire  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  these  from  Canada.  Those 
formerly  used  were  German,  and  since  the  war,  American  supplies  have  been  received 
Bolts  must  have  square  head  and  true  round  shank  free  from  scale  and  pressure 
indentations. 

933.  Whitewood  boards. — A  Leeds  firm  buying  Archangel  U/S  whitewood  boards, 
in  lots  of  10  standards,  say  26,400  feet  run  at  a  time,  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  these.  Boards  must  be  planed  all  round  and  finished 
%  inch  by  8$  inches  when  dry. 

934.  Asbestos  goods. — A  Sheffield  firm  makes  inquiry  for  finished  asbestos  goods 
such  as  plaited  packing,  cloth  and  yarns. 

*935.  Wire  nails. — A  Leeds  firm  using  annually  about  500  tons  of  wire  nails, 
wishes  to  hear  from  shippers  of  this  commodity.  v 

936.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  fruit  brokers  who  are  also  Edinburgh  whole- 
salers, and  who  have  an  established  connection  in  Ontario,  desires  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  shippers. 

93Y.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Liverpool  fruit  brokers,  with  established  connections 
in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  interested  in  getting  into  touch  with  British  Colum- 
bia shippers. 

938.  Spirit  irons. — An  Edinburgh  firm,  formerly  supplied  from  Germany,  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

939.  Electrical  plant  and  accessories. — An  Edinburgh  firm  is  desirous  of 
receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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*940.  Basketware  of  all  sorts,  wicker  chairs,  brushes,  etc.-^An  Edinburgh  firm 

is  in  the  market  to  purchase  above. 

941.  Broom  handles,  etc. — An  Edinburgh  firm  is  in  the  market  to  purchase 
broom  handles,  ash  forks  and  rake  handles,  and  any  other  class  of  hardware  suitable 
for  this  market. 

942.  Laboratory  apparatus. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
laboratory  apparatus  in  glass  and  porcelain,  including  the  various  forms  of  appa- 
ratus used  in  chemical  laboratories. 

943.  Salted  raw  pigskins. — An  Edinburgh  firm  would  be  glad  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  who  have  such  for  sale  and  receive  offers. 

944.  Sole  leather — sides,  bends,  shoulders,  etc.  Upper  leathers— box,  glace 
kid,  split,  fleshes,  flexible,  rolled  and  rough. — An  Edinburgh  firm  is  prepared  to 

purchase  the  above. 

945.  Dried  green  peas. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 

producers  of  dried  green  peas  who  are  in  a  position  to  export.  Their  requirements 
are  approximately  from  6,000  to  7,000  sacks  yearly. 

946.  Fruit  pulp. — Brokers  in  Bristol  wish  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
fruit  pulp. 

947.  Cod  liver  oil. — A  Lancashire  drug  manufacturing  company  invites  offers 
from  Canadian  producers  of  cod  liver  oil  suitable  for  the  production  of  emulsions, 
etc.,  of  which  they  are  prepared  to  purchase  considerable  quantities.  Information 
regarding  prices,  quality,  etc.,  can  be  furnished. 

948.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  salesmen  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  shippers  of  apples. 

949.  Cotton  bags,  paper  lined. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Durban,  South 

Africa,  asks  for  prices  of  cotton  bags,  paper  lined  for  use  as  sugar  pockets  by  the 
Natal  sugar  industries.  The  sugar  output  in  Natal  last  year  was  130,000  tons  and 
all  pockets  for  this  sugar  contained  70  pounds,  so  that  the  demand  for  pockets  is 
large.  Samples  and  full  particulars  regarding  the  style  of  pockets  required  and  the 
prices  are  on  file  with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa. 

950.  Mining  and  railway  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  thirty  years  stand- 
ing are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  in  rails,  all  kinds,  and  supplies,  rail- 
road cars  and  coaches,  locomotives,  creosoted  sleepers,  mining  machinery  of  every 
kind  and  supplies.  Immediate  correspondence  is  requested  as  this  firm  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  immediately  very  large  orders. 

951.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  apple  brokers  is  interested  in  receiving  consign- 
ments of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  apples  for  sale  on  shippers'  account. 

952.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  apple  wholesalers  offers  to  purchase  Ontario 
or  British  Columbia  apples  or  to  handle  on  commission. 

953.  Apples. — A  Cardiff  firm  of  apple  wholesalers  is  in  the  market  for  4,000  to 
5,000  barrels  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  winter  apples  and  two  or  three  cars  of 
British  Columbia  apples. 

954.  Apples. — A  Cardiff  firm  of  fruit  wholesalers  is  interested  in  offers  of  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia  winter  apples  up  to  10,000  barrels. 

955.  Apples.— A  Cardiff  firm  of  apple  brokers  offers  to  handle  Nova  Scotia, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  apples  on  a  commission  basis. 
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956.  Apples. — A  Cardiff  firm  of  fruit  merchants  is  in  the  market  for  Ontario 
winter  apples  in  lots  of  500  barrels. 

957.  Apples., — A  Cardiff  firm  of  fruit  merchants  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  shippers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  apples. 

958.  Apples. — A  Cardiff  firm  of  fruit  brokers,  selling  at  auction,  offers  to  handle 
Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  apples  on  shippers'  account. 

959.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  of  fruit  merchants  is  open  to  buy,  cash  against 
documents,  up  to  15,000  barrels  of  high-grade  Nova  Scotia  apples  and  two  or  three 
cars  of  British  Columbia  apples. 

960.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  handle  on  joint  account  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario  apples  in  shipments  of  200  to  300  barrels  per  fortnight,  beginning  about 
November  13.  Will  consider  purchase  offers.  Are  also  interested  in  British  Colum- 
bia apples. 

961.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  offers  to  handle  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  apples  on  shippers'  account,  in  quantities  up  to  15,000  barrels.  Will  make 
any  reasonable  advances. 

962.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  of  'apple  brokers  offers  to  sell  at  auction,  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  Columbia  apples  on  shippers'  account. 

963.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  apple  brokers,  selling  at  auction  on  shippers' 
account,  wishes  to  extend  connections  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  and  to  open  up 
business  with  British  Columbia. 

*964.  Glazed  casings. — A  firm  of  Leeds  manufacturers  of  blinds  makes  inquiry 
as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  from  Canada,  glazed  paper  casings  in  cream,  white 
and  other  colours.  They  have  formerly  bought  from  Sweden,  and  are  prepared  to  buy 
in  25  or  50  ton  lots. 

965.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  the  under- 
mentioned leather: — 

Sole  leather. — Best  and  second  selection  in  L.  &  M/W  sides  and  bends.  Scabs 
up  to  15  pounds  average.    Oak  and  hemlock  shoulders  off  L.  &  M/W  sides. 

Upper  leather;  chrome. — Box  calf  and  sides  substance  suitable  for  women  and 
men's  trade. 

Semichrome  sides. — Box  sides  substance  suitable  for  girls',  women  and  men's 
trade. 

Vegetable  tanned. — Box  sides  substance  suitable  for  girls',  women  and  men's 
trade. 

Waxed  splits. — L.M.  and  HM  Union  and  Butt  splits  in  first  and  second  grades, 
also  light  waxed  split  shoulders  for  children's  and  girls'  trade. 

966.  Leather. — A  Birmingham  firm  desires  quotations  for  hemlock  bends,  say 
8/10  pounds  average,  in  various  grades. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  1,5  cents.) 

.Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  "With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  6  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 


Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  £5  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  80  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 


Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  10  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 


Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t5  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidhlaak  26, 
Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosihch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  _  _  _  _         .         .  .,  __ 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-       Sontum.  Grubbegd  No  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  ConsuL 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  ConsuL 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 


India:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 


Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  GfcneraL 


Geneva,  British  ConsuL 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vlce-ConsuL 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vloe-Cojurol. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.G.,  July  21,  1916. 
revised  and  elaborated  trade  returns  of  the  united  kingdom  for  the  year  1915. 

Resulting  from  the  courtesy  of  the  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Department  in  furnishing  in  advance  a  corrected  proof  copy  of 
the  "  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  it  is  now  possible  to 
give  the  revised  figures  of  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  for 
the  calendar  year  1915,  and  also  the  detailed  returns,  indicating  origin,  of  a  number 
of  articles  imported  which  form  part  of  Canadian  export  trade,  and  which  are  now 
„    published  for  the  first  time. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  whereas  the  unrevised  totals  of  the  annual  imports  and 
exports  of  most  commodities  are  issued  in  January  of  each  year,  no  details  showing 
country  of  origin  of  imports  are  given  except  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  food 
and  raw  materials,  the  statistics  of  other  items  being  merely  the  totals. 

AGGREGATE  TRADE  FIGURES. 

While  the  corrected  figures  do  not  differ  to  a  great  extent  from  the  preliminary 
statement,  they  are  shown  in  the  annual  report  in  a  rather  more  elaborate  manner, 
being  as  follows: — 

1.  Imports — 

From  foreign  countries   £580,068,123 

"      British  possessions  ,   271,825,227 

  £851,893,350 

2.  Exports  (British)  — 

To  foreign  countries   £236,448,764 

"   British  possessions   148,419,684 

  384,868,448 

3.  Exports  (Foreign  and  Colonial)  — 

To  foreign  countries   £86,694,18'8 

'*  British  possessions   12,367,993 

  99,062,181 

Total  aggregate  trade  for  the  year  1915   £1,335,823,979 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  bulk  of  Canada's  staple  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of  agri- 
cultural and  natural  products;  detailed  tables  of  most  of  such  imports  for  the  year 
1915  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  629  of  the  14th  February,  1916,  and  it  is 
consequently  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  amended  figures  now  available. 

It  is  true  that  the  fuller  statistics  now  issued  for  the  first  time  include  a  few 
articles  of  food,  but  consist  mainly  of  raw  or  partly  manufactured  materials,  and 
manufactured  goods. 
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While  it  is  found  that  the  scope  of  imports  from  Canada  has  continued  to  expand 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  increased  imports  are  marked  under  a  number  of 
headings,  the  figures  published  in  the  annual  statement  afford  only  a  very  inadequate 
indication  of  the  volume  of  actual  imports  from  Canada  in  a  number  of  'articles, 
because  it  is  specially  stated  that  the  accounts  "  do  not  include  certain  goods  which, 
at  the  time  of  importation,  were  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the 
Governments  of  the  Allies,"  and  consequently  omit  altogether  large  supplies  of 
different  goods  imported  upon  Government  account  for  campaign  and  similar  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  where  the  quantity  imported  from  Canada 
was  too  insignificant  to  warrant  independent  statistics  in  such  a  voluminous  publi- 
cation, Canada's  share  has  always  been  included  in  the  general  designation  "  British 
Possessions." 

While  there  are  some  few  additions  in  the  separate  figures  for  Canada  in  the 
1915  statement,  the  former  procedure  still  continues  to  a  great  extent,  presumably 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  considered  the  trade  in  many  of  the  new  articles  which  have 
been  coming  in  from  Canada  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  is  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Some  of  these  totals  are,  however,  considerable,  and  in  view  of  the  keen  interest 
now  being  taken  in  Canada  in  the  development  of  export  trade,  the  matter  has  been 
taken  up  with  the  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Depart- 
ment, who  has  been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  official  returns  showing  such 
Canadian  imports  as  are  not  separately  designated  in  the  published  statements. 

These  circumstances  necessitate  the  reproduction  of  Canadian  imports  in  two 
separate  tables. 

In.  the  first,  which  supplements  the  figures  of  food  products,  etc.,  already  pub- 
lished in  January,  the  information  is  set  forth  in  comparison  with  the  year  1914. 

In  the  second  table,  which  consists  mainly  of  Canadian  goods  which  were  imported 
to  a  very  small  extent  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all  previous  to  the  war,  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  the  figures  for  1915,  in  each  case  showing  the  total  importation  and 
the  amount  received  from  Canada.  The  list  does  not,  however,  include  articles  in 
which  the  trade  is  quite  insignificant. 

1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values,  and  also  principal  sources  of  supply,  of  certain 
commodities  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1914  and  1915, 
to  which  Canada  has  contributed. 

1914.  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Asbestos,  raw — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

294,285 

181,010 

510,459 

359,822 

Principal  sources — - 

202,258 

92,147 

349,863 

209,652 

32,144 

16,583 

'66,090 

35,897 

25,0*57 

28,782 

4,109 

3,9'90 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

16  ,'6  4  8 

18,877 

54,269 

77,141 

Bladders,  casings,  etc. — 

CLbs. 

Lbs. 

12,523,833 

619,980 

16,93'6,509 

660,737 

Principal  sources — 

.    .  .  3,315,507 

14'6,837 

8,695,295 

308,021 

.     .  .  3,336;0'62 

18'9;641 

3,219,8'6'0' 

129,686 

Argentina  

2,-528,5  6'6 

85,219 

8i44,'695 

25,567 

.    .  .  739,893 

42;697 

1,585,745 

59,920 

Netherlands  

550;606 

28,828 

375,042 

20,854 

Germany  

557,283 

&9,747 

704 

78 

12,233 

3  7  3, '6  48' 

7,690 

326,509 

14,029 

46'6,489 

29,221 

Boots  and  shoes,    of  rubber. 

Doz.  pairs. 

Doz.  pairs. 

.     .  .  85,348' 

164,323 

16'0,462 

264,260 

Principal  sources — 

.    .  .  58,90>6 

137,352 

151,198 

250,076 

.    .  .  19,296 

2'0,356 

.    .  .  5,427 

5,101 

2,128 

2,770' 

.    .  .  86 

38 

3,834 

8,671 
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7,520 

1,858,510 

16,176 

2,956,122 

6,225 

1,311,932 

14,893 

2,632,851 

'642 

203,911 

609 

159,998 

277 

243,698 

— 

232 

113,265 

131 

45,437 

122 

42,237 

9 

2,800 

"  534 

114,161 

Cwts 

Cwts. 

84  311 

38  919 

101  267 

84,238 

51,283 

23,785 

84,938 

69,368 

26,656 

12,801 

10,257 

11,425 

Cwts. 

f 

Cwts. 

£ 

77,917 

93,646 

103,267 

213,681 

4  o ,  0  o  o 

35  179 

11  441 

39  765 

25,056 

'31,'o93 

85,724 

167,'088 

17  779 

19  50'3 

3,185 

3^699 

...» 

— 

150 

200 

— 

47,204 

138,813 

115,554 

524,877 

33,453 

97,2^89 

107,674 

499,230 

4,939 

14,513 

7;880 

25,647 

4,570 

13,981 

575,443 

307,531 

521,523 

293,188 

359,126 

187,477 

3<66,'938 

194,136 

119,237 

67,988 

81,883 

5  4,  <6  08 

93,910 

5'0,323 

2C.318 

14,070 

1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continuel. 

1914.  1915. 
Quantity.        Value.    Quantity.  Value. 
Motor  cars,  complete —  No.  £  No.  £_ 

Total  imports  

Principal  sources — 

United  States  

France  

Belgium  

Italy  

Germany  

Canada  

Acetate  of  lime. 

Total  imports  

Principal  sources — 

United  States  

Canada  

Acetic  acid — 

Total  imports  

Principal  sources — 

Netherlands  

United  States  

Belgium  

Germany  

Canada  

Acetone — 

Total  imports  

Principal  sources — 

United  States  

Canada  

Germany  

Carbide  of  calcium — 

Total  imports  

Principal  sources — 

Norway  

Sweden  

Italy  

Canada       39,039  24,133 

Soda  ash — 

Total  imports   4,663  1,338         12,037  4,844 

Principal  sources — 

Canada   659  194  939  275 

Shredded  wheat — 

Total  imports   18,782         26,211         20,381  23,638 

Principal  sources — 

United  States   11,481         13,109         17,817  20,580 

Canada   7,301         13,102  2,564  3,058 

Oatmeal — ■ 

Total  Imports   198,840       113,328       229,824  189,905 

Principal  sources — 

Canada   101,536         58,399         52,768  42,224 

United   States   58,037         32,878       176,971  147,671 

Germany   36,911         20,612    — 

Total  imports   6,665  3,807  6,033  5,092 

Principal  sources — 

Canada   1,663  1,023  625  532 

Rolled  oats — 

Total  imports   404,487       385,803       654,624  683,599 

Principal  sources — 

Canada   230,740       230,842       206,733  233,224 

United  States   148,754       141,186       447,891  450,375 

Extracts  for  tanning- — 

Total  imports   972,520    1,899,459 

Principal  sources — 

France   390,121    158,821 

Argentine  Republic   246,527    1,204,686 

Italy   108,172    39,116 

United  States   77,640    404,827 

Turkey   42,171    6,000 

Austria-Hungary     24,855    — 

Germany     16,968    - 

British  West  Indies   15,086    1,285 

Straits  Settlements   10,643    24,827 

Belgium     10,630    — 

Dutch  Borneo   9,723    9,838 

India   9,377    19,728 

Canada   5,722    16,591 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continuel. 

1914.  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fish,  fresh  (except  herrings)  — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

804,245 

667,982 

575,095 

1,057,137 

Principal  sources — 

637,661 

287,880 

176,578 

259,313 

53,261 

117,308 

126,752 

280,672 

38,995 

87,776 

210,354 

343,616 

32,329 

59,979 

34,458 

74,792 

15,125 
7,557 

44,119 
24,763 

4,183 

15,735 

7,361 

22,294 

19,288 

76,862 

Apples,  raw — 

2,929,649 

2,046,824 

Principal  sources — 

*     United  States  

1,287,326 

851,381 

1,851,018 

1,323,215 

.  1,041,568 

606,904 

1,010,148 

601,079 

428,457 

490..057 

209,332 

235,773 

Pears,  raw — 

409,871 

364,894 

210,537 

259,045 

Principal  sources — 

165,374 

122,498 

54,580 

52,929 

94,326 
88,883 

60,731 
97,934 

58,843 

119,042 

18,627 

22,367 

6  743 

8  339 

Netherlands 

13,159 

10,141 

78,392 

56^940 

12',  653 

33,354 

4,113 

12,581 

8,120 

8,128 

2,811 

2,628 

Cider  and  perry — 

Gals. 

Gals. 

132,362 

4,906 

61,639 

3,059 

Principal  sources — 

24,194 

1,047 

20,678 

868 

12,598 

680 

5,208 

272 

94,820 

3,027 

— 

33,836 

1,7  5'6 

Dried  fruit,  unenumerated — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

50,311 

96,163 

169,481 

257,359 

Principal  sources — 

43,917 

84,067 

146,605 

227,649 

Canada   (presumably  apples)..  .. 

4,365 

8,352 

16,945 

23,804 

Fruit,    canned    or    bottled  (preserved 

without  sugar)  — 

215,996 

210,266 

313,130 

308,286 

Principal  sources — 

107,507 

93,851 

183,113 

170,973 

42,505 

36,127 

52,179 

42,992 

United  States  

24,345 

25,264 

41,232 

41,474 

16,014 

21,476 

10,158 

14,547 

Hay- 

Tons. 

Tons. 

10,558 

42,763 

1,305 

5,733 

Principal  sources — 

5,533 

22,436 

619 

2,712 

4,367 
Cwts. 

17,185 

— 

Hops — 

Cwts. 

Total  imports  

97,306 

558,741 

200,337 

798,512 

Principal  sources — 

United  States  

79,860 

441,945 

134,831 

610,517 

Germany  

9,485 

76,162 

68 

900 

Belgium  

6,082 

31,422 

34,194 

78,768 

1,054 

5,602 

26,261 

84,834 

359' 

1,966 

2,614 

12,561 

Canada  

239 

268 

717 

3,681 

Implements  and  tools  (except  machine 

tools)  — 

Total   imports  . 

379,624 

609,119 

Principal  sources — 

227,731 
10'5,902 
13,417 
11,270 

530,413 
412 

12,911 
27,977 

Lamps  and  lanterns  (except  electric)  — 

No. 

No. 

154,296 

31,729 

200,483 

28,204 

Principal  sources — 

69,392 
59,755 

12,405 
9,016 

137,141 

14,736 

4,962 

4,349 

13,361 

8,526 

4,018 

724 

'3'0,454 

2/641 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continuel. 

1914.  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lard — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Total  imports  

1,765,107 

4,750,943 

2,210,436 

5,783,2.60 

XT  I  HlCipdl  bUUXvc'o  

I    111  It  *  I     O  UUto  ,   •       m»  •• 

4^07  °>  °,  fi 

1|t»u  1  ,  O  O  U 

9  fl'Q8  781 

^  499  029 

51,981 

137,717 

72,573 

195,490 

—  —  |'U  O  %j 

62  341 

2  835 

6,923 

L  eat  h  er,  un  dr  esse d — 

( i~H" l c\ (±js  /"vf  Vi p t*  tViQTi    r*-Q  1  "fclr i n  ^ 

^  XllUC'O     vlHCl       LllctlL     V.  tlllolx  1  H  ) 

871  8Qfi 

^  1 4n  4^°. 

1  0^7  P9. 3 

7  fi  7  K  ^29 

Principal  sources — 

492  749 

9  4  78  4Q9 

^7Q  0  9  7 

?  Rl 0  9Q  9 

Indict 

180^893 

1,510,290 

276,412 

2,328,558 

Ger  man  y 

58,790 

245,400 

53,533 

377,713 

120,161 

930,101 

46,8'07 

294,  ZVs 

50,274 

d'67,0'78 

Leather,    dressed     (other    sorts)  i.e. 

cX/Cfc^pL  'CIII  UIIlC    Let  IllltM_l,    LMJX.    CtllJL,  glctC" 

KH1,    Veil  Ill&llctlf                 II1UI  vULU. 

j.  o  Of  v  o  v 

1  Sfl'ft1  411 

224  '614 

°>  °.1  4  ^R1 

Principal  sources — 

87,735 

1,075,962 

185,'607 

2,702,423 

I  6,  i  OA 

661,  l  &o 

12,532 

11,275 

199,354 

6,682 

56,971 

21,993 

312,558 

Agricultural  machinery — 

19,996 

612,775 

13,300 

478,720 

Principal  sources — 

16,472 

441,486 

8,968 

261,373 

1,967 

60,714 

3,248 

107,007 

Typewriters — 

No. 

No. 

41,226 

4  6  8, '(MM 

52,451 

579,908 

Principal  sources — 

United  States  

37,273 

434,831 

49,967 

562,613 

2,005 

15,677 

2,425 

16,4  6'S 

1,785 

15,420 

Beef,   frozen — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

4,027,106 

8,734,610 

5,981,048 

17,767,446 

Principal  sources — 

1,551,001 

3,247,323 

1,236,938 

3,565,458 

1,343,408 

3,177,598 

3,394,275 

10,164,557 

5'69,3'67 

1,121,676 

74,500 

232,258 

476,680 

944.4S9 

735,226 

2,176,621 

85,510 

241,084 

3'92,443 

1,170,454 

8'' 

22 

71,880 

231,965 

Beef,  salted — 

29,i841 

65,262 

67,991 

180,436 

Principal  sources — 

29,397 

64,241 

63,970 

167,863 

3>8 

129 

1,314 

4,468 

Meat,  unenumerated,  frozen  (i.e.  -except 

beef,   mutton,  pork,   and   rabbits)  — 

Total  imports  

517,818 

963,487 

624,801 

1,438,9'6'6 

Principal  sources — 

Argentine  Republic  

298,487 

511,169 

246,456' 

522,832 

Australia  

96,240 

181,916 

125,374 

303,760 

51,053 

127,888 

146;622 

3^60,570 

New  Zealand  

3'4,9'82 

78,453 

39,811 

105,634 

28,737 

49,6»97 

33,00.9' 

61,9'80 

3,756 

4,247 

23,67'6 

53,928 

Beef,    preserved    otherwise    than  by- 

salting  (including  canned)  — 

803,402 

4,23'9,570 

1,770,777 

10,318,953 

Principal  sources — 

Australia  

257,424 

1,104;698 

273,401 

1,467,907 

United  States  

214,026 

1,2916,773 

484,650 

3,071,540 

163,712 

979,894 

547,328' 

3,138,539 

127,223 

676,235 

322,783 

1,934,829 

10,174 

36,947 

25,882 

105,643 

Canada  

9,718 

44,759 

95,550 

503,021 

Meat,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salt- 

ing  (including  canned)  except 

beef  and  mutton — 

130,535 

689,351 

207,450 

1,092,607 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continuel. 

1914.  1915. 


Quantity. 

"Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Principal  sources — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

73,370 

448,929 

121,771 

713,864 

9^  9fi1 

o  y  ,o  y  d 

41,loU 

t  1  A    9  f\  A 

6,762 

48,260 

8,833 

55,545 

Argentine  Republic 

7,049 

38,598 

14,110 

91  861 

3,956 

9,078 

8^336 

24,480 

France 

2,916 

17,691 

1,696 

15  160 

Netherlands 

2,509 

10,518 

354 

1,647 

1,016 

5,505 

7,354 

38,798 

Antimony  ore — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

9,179 

90,760 

22,569 

542,635 

Principal  sources — 

4,367 

33,911 

4,041 

60,976 

2,711 

38,704 

3,854 

95,611 

British  East  Indies. 

274 

3,440 

242 

4,513 

116 

1,811 

1,522 

51,068 

flanarifl  

l.U^o 

27,568 

Brass  and  bronze  (manufactures  of)  ex- 

• 

cept  wire — 

2,340 

246,412 

41,206 

4,361,417 

Principal  sources — 

875 

98,026 

3 

595 

United  States. 

804 

88,459 

40,595 

4,268,621 

476 

38,384 

254 

47,504 

118 

10,740 

40 

33 

5,131 

212 

24,026 

Copper :  Regulus  and  precipitate- 

42,543 

1,500,504 

38,286 

1,759,395 

Principal  sources — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12  532 

3fi3  47Q 

8  404 

310  fi37 

8  Q.  ^  Q 
5  ,y  O  5 

49Q  -i  4.1 

'i.iiV  ,1 1  1 

1  1  fiOQ 

£70.  88Q 
o  i  y  ,5  5  y 

7  634 

9fi9  fi8^ 

8  371 

389  87Q 

4  074 

11(1  RAQ 
110,015 

o  ic7 

f?C  OCA 

3,874 

124,480 

2,058 

63,607 

Iron  or  steel  tubes  and  pipes,  wrought — 

Total  imports  

33,532 

418,357 

44,348 

627,368 

Principal  sources — 

20  687 

18 

137 

United  States  

7  090 

84  847 

37  824 

51  8  507 

Belgium  

3  818 
o  ,5  1  o 

47  034 

10 

Sweden  

740 

10J16 

713 

14,189 

695 

7,613 

5,237 

68,346 

Wire  nails — 

Tons 

Tons 

AO  Ofifi 
io,oDD 

478  794 

40  174 

574  903 

Principal  sources — 

18  134 

1  8fi  082 

515 

6,023 

13  087 

126 167 

g 

89 

United  States  

1  9  0.87 

i oo  094 

30  899 

350  878 
o  o  y  ,o  i  o 

British  possessions 

6,Doo 

Canada  

1  R  1  K9t 
10,105 

1  77  Kift 
111  ,0*0 

Manufactures  of  iron  or 

steel,  unenu- 

merated — 

Total  imports  

35,092 

23,861 

O  A  c  o  o  o 

895,332 

Principal  sources — 

15,273 

344,398 

1,112 

Z6,671 

9,173 

1  ^fi  Q37 
x  o  o ,  y  o  i 

1  266 

15  579 

6,302 

226,352 

16,520 

648,319 

1  354 

16  742 

1  521 

27  684 

1  070 
1,U  <  5 

1^7  ^.1  9 

1  3fift 
1  ,o  o  o 

qa  o  04 

QQ4 

49  319 

57  6 

28  531 

Canada  

414 

10,511 

654 

18,220 

Steel  blooms,  billets,  and 

slabs — 

298,736 

1,461,923 

427,996 

2,930,444 

Principal  sources — 

184,604 

852,773 

58,267 

268,950 

105 

400 

United  States  

30,228 

138,093 

349,046 

2,262,297 

11,969 

133,433 

25,821 

370,544 

7,002 

32,061 

6,474 

32,157 

50,702 

280,115 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continuel. 

Quantity.       Value.    Quantity.  Value. 
1914.  1915. 


Lead  ore — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

28,436 

287,489 

14,062 

162,626 

Australia 

15,234 

172,228 

6,641 

86,946 

Peru 

4,398 

34^379 

2^904 

27^635 

3,873 

36,509 

Canada 

101 

1,232 

113 

1,350 

Zinc  ore — 

- 

144,251 

817,003 

114,360 

1,213,664 

Principal  sources — 

Australia .  .  . 

78,503 

411,586 

38,883 

281,585 

Italy.  .    .  . 

23,280 

152,706 

37,055 

485,552 

Spain  

6,474 

29,295 

10,509 

78,45-8 

Algeria.  .  . 

6,929 

3'5,622 

2,465 

16,457 

6,436 

9  c  n  97 

o,iy  i 

A  A  QOrt 

K  fift9 

K9  A1  Q 
0o,41o 

Germany  

5,190 

39,938 

Prance.  . 

3,175 

20,362 

8,76'9 

138,918 

415 

3,921 

139 

1/768 

Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes — 

115,859 

O   H  A  O   O  A  7 

74,522 

9  o  7  o  701 

o,y  i y,7oi 

Principal  sources — 

35,068 

A  9  O  1  A  A 

46,276 

9   9  9  A  799 

2,oo4,  <  oo 

33,491 

730,441 

27,312 

615,538 

T^ptVi pt! q  rifle 

12  189 

9P.4  fiQ1 

12  930 

France 

3,183 

69,876 

1,965 

90,521 

Canada . .   .  . 

1,319 

25,526 

1,420 

92,023 

Metal,  unenumerated  (unwrought)  — 

9  £  O  C  O 

zb,y  be 

1    OO/l    A  C  9 
1, SOU, 40.5 

43,766 

9   A  9  9   A  9  A 

6, vlZ,  4oU 

Principal  sources — 

8,631 

9  H  A    H  C  C 

6  1 4,  rob 

13,49  6 

COC  OTA 

ooo.o  <  0 

6,611 

251,111 

8,839 

451,264 

5,583 

HOC   OO  /I 

I  oo,zy  4 

13,361 

1    /I  A>^  79n 

1,4U4, 1  lb 

2  402i 

190  9Kfi 

9  coi: 

O,000 

OAK  917 
^'iO.O'X  I 

Metal,  unenumerated,  wrought  (except 

printing  type)  — 

6,761 

7  O  A   1  A  o 

7o4,lUo 

5,366 

n  9  A  O  /<  1 

Principal  sources — 

Germany  

3,537 

469,433 

7 

3,169 

Belgium  

1,104 

57,728 

8 

660 

TTnitorJ  fftntoo 

C  9  9 

oZo 

oo  017 

oo,y  i  i 

rc  c  9  9 
0  0,0Zo 

r  1  o 

9  Q  O  A  A 

707 

rr   Q  a  A 

00, y  b4 

C  51  n  £l  rl  q 

ooO 

9  9  (159 

oo  b 

K  A   19  0 

04,ioy 

Methylic  alcohol — 

Gals. 

Gals 

Total  imports  

497,243 

53,264 

652,348 

76,050 

Principal  sources — 

355,881 

36,140 

650,948 

75,903 

Canada  

82,755 

9,862 

— 

Germany  

32,326 

4,073 

— 

Mica — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports  

29,029 

115,229 

37,505 

112,028 

Principal  sources — 

India  

24,509 

94,601 

21,534 

92,119 

1,845 

3,547 

4,355 

3,675 

Canada  

1,225 

7,611 

1,864 

6,061 

Condensed  milk  (not  sweetened)  — 

Total  imports  

37,396 

69,048 

277,559 

733,660 

Principal  sources — 

Norway  

18,145 

33,983 

21,896 

40,367 

Netherlands  

10,235 

16,263 

9,249 

15,737 

Switzerland  

6,900 

14,062 

20,945 

51,855 

United  States  

141,821 

397,452 

Canada  

77,590 

214,297 

Milk  powder  (not  sweetened)  — 

Total  imports  

37,619 

74,552 

51,018 

130,332 

Principal  sources — 

Netherlands  

22,493 

44,555 

14,087 

35,406 

France  

4,402 

11,568 

4,598 

15,630 

Victoria  \ 

3,563 

7,257 

1,000 

1,800 

Other  British  possessions  

843 

1.698 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continuel. 

1914.  1915. 


\  alue. 

Uall  Ll  l y  • 

Organs  and  harmoniums — 

No. 

No. 

£ 

3,101 

39,057 

1,968 

Principal  sources — 

United  States  

1,881 

24,803 

1,068 

13,519 

1,113 

11,769 

858 

9,581 

Oil  fisVi  

Tons. 

Tons. 

Total  imnnrt<! 

52,537 

1,139,400 

91,872 

2,278,065 

Principal  sources — 

TVhale  fisheries  (S  ) 

10,692 

222,576 

'  13,636 

290,857 

6,716 

181,535 

13,576 

490,642 

6,594 

181,653 

9,026 

174,346 

5,733 

122,354 

33,783 

815,757 

4,021 

93,602 

2,110 

51,136 

3,452 

72,390 

2,584 

70,361 

Natal  

2,987 

61,957 

2,845 

66,066 

747 

15,250 

129 

2,682 

Oil,  animal — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

192,134 

262,969 

191,029 

271,915 

Principal  sources — 

131,216 

166,681 

148,159 

197,926 

19,4721 

36,308 

183 

226 

12,448 

14,549 

333 

590 

10,844 

17,923 

15,073 

26,542 

5,131 

5,768 

11,663 

17,530 

3,347 

6,831 

217 

481 

Linseed  cake — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

47,555 

360,5018 

■66;697 

'651,815 

IPri ncipal  sources  

14  493 

1'08  762 

15,913 

158,996 

PLussia 

13  328 

99  718 

7,118' 

70,155 

'Canada 

7  121 

11,041 

106,744 

TTnitpri  Stntp<5 

5  825 

46  396 

21  27'0 

204  2'63 

Oleo-margarine  and  refined  tallow — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

363,676 

rj  n  o  r  OiO 

793,538 

645,767 

1,628,557 

Principal  sources — 

Argentine  Republic  . 

176,391 

3'66,719 

225,440 

553,025 

108,855 

274,0-019 

252,665 

684,791 

Australia  

27,192 

47,667 

52,'915 

107,324 

19,960 

41,192 

13,49.6 

29,102 

New  Zealand  

14,412' 

36,939 

37,083 

77,305 

5,013 

11,329 

116 

284 

Canada  

3,186 

7,343 

34,356 

105,124 

Nickel  oxide — 

Total  imports  

25,264 

125,754 

33,463 

163,757 

Principal  sources — 

25,264 

125,754 

32,179 

1162,698 

1,284 

6,059 

"Pa  i  n  t  ptcj'     onl-rvni'.c!     nnrl     t\  i  crrrrpri  t  c  /nri- 

pmi m  Am  tp-rl  1  ' 

Total  imports 

729  713' 

'RR8  997 

0  0  O  ,  4-  u  i 

490  710 

iqq  9  70 

Principal  sources — 

_  X  4,  D  0  o 

98fi 

tt  o  0 , 0  J.  o 

2  365 

6  799 

l<s4,0'Ol 

19  9  (\  K  7 
1^2,110  I 

i  9fi  find. 

1 1\  9  ft  fV 

United  States.  . 

120,206 

118,325 

117,949 

176,li86 

56ill9 

11,'074 

73,076 

18,956' 

51,960 

8,'81l0 

52,156' 

10,175 

45,896 

39,704 

57,606 

45,9'60 

33,305 

27,207 

1,662 

1,427 

2,787 

21,78'0 

10,207 

29,731 

Paper,    for   printing   and    writing,  on 

reels — 

Total  imports  

2  640  933 

1  428  735i 

2,133,959 

1,148,347 

Principal  sources — 

1,034,253 

514,693 

955,792 

486,411 

8  5  4, '6  88 

483,39« 

647,585 

353,526 

2'8I6,T43 

161.42& 

240,078 

121,916 

142,039 

74;944 

98,822' 

61,464 

107,096 

76,765 

87,796 
65, 7 02 

44,124 
38,210 

88,175 
90,715 

49,399 
53,766 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continual. 

1914.  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Paper  for  printing  and  writing,  not  on 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

reels — 

8-30,167 

704,893 

649,02 

594,081 

Principal  sources — 

S42,97'5 

216,87*6 

287,435 

195,776 

182',564 

17L429 

13 

14 

118,406 

7'8,9<69 

171,258 

116,026 

64,735 

70,643 

33,789 

51,476 

Netherlands  .  . 

56,357 

48,914 

83,373 

88,480 

United  States  

42,221 

66,328 

31,579 

54,194 

1,573 

1,389 

8,858 

6,404 

Millboard  and  wood-pulp  board — 

Total  imports  

1,275,662 

•645,850 

1,212,982 

665,241 

Principal  sources — 

429,346 

186,328 

141,656 

68,355 

398,889' 

215,274 

495,679 

272,975 

Canada 

169,8'02 

78,718 

211,722 

100,833 

Germany  

115,796 

72,9'48 

l,i697 

2,438 

Poultry,  dead — 

Total  imports  

223,599 

775,263 

156,440 

654,320 

Principal  sources — 

114,921 

356,<8'24 

8,091 

28,911 

38,221 

149,355 

69,842 

316,048 

28,128 

82,0718 

46,611 

169,891 

15,600 

72,233 

12,910' 

65,241 

12  376' 

58  416 

982 

6  200 

'Canada 

2,2  m 

9',097 

5,933 

2  5i  250 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass1 — 

Total  imports 

175,905 

410,737 

2*60,376 

707,263 

Principal  sources — 

56,313 

91,429 

105,008 

215,346 

36,722 

103,697 

66,910 

185',179 

18,50'2 

47,187 

27,182 

91,i895 

15,277 

40,545 

13,035 

28,017 

7,725 

21,'632 

10,433 

32,643 

20,647 

65,980 

Canada 

6,410 

19,548 

9,018 

29,251 

Seal   skins,   undressed — 

No. 

179,821 

69,921 

63,092 

25,228 

Principal  sources — 

35  793 

782 

1  74. 

40  168 

13  484 

3  ft  1  4  3 

1  U,o'0'U 

4,957 

3,446 

1,109 

329 

3,599 

1,037 

21,'4'54 

'6,69)6 

TTnitprt  RtatP)«! 

2,213 

7,742 

3,732 

660 

Uruguay  

1,764 

3,304 

1,840 

3,000 

Canada  

255 

455 

523 

1,026 

Skins   and    furs  unenumerated 

( un- 

dressed),  i.e.,  except  goat, 

sheep, 

rabbit,  and  seal — 

Total  imports  

16,708,319 

2,449,612 

8,729,279 

804,305 

Principal  sources — 

13,028,323 

1,937,688 

5,266,196 

523,752 

Australia  

904,165 

77,139 

1,108,334 

69,982 

Canada  

814,059 

198,386 

38,841 

35,410 

813,664 

109,152 

— 

"  vWU,      UllClllilllCl  ClLCU,     IlC  Wli       \  1  .  "  .  ( 

III,    pillc,    oJJi  Utc,  JJllYVUUU., 

oak) 

-  Loads. 

Loads. 

63,229 

267,627 

33,285 

226,078 

Principal  sources — 

3ft  3  3  2. 

77  890 

1  Q  A.  9 

7  98Q 

Canada  

iuy  ,sy  a 

1  C  A  A  Q 

1  Z'o ,  z  y  4 

United  States  

Q   0  C  O 

y ,  a  o  6 

58,042 

11,969 

90,218 

Staves — 

Total  imports  

93,439 

556,0'66 

109,377 

707,888 

Principal  sources — 

Russia  

38,698 

237,848 

20,815 

121,177 

Sweden  

21,514 

68,345 

45,921 

133,020 

United  States  

15,181 

124,039 

32,723 

298,356 

Norway  

12,822 

43,242 

13,495 

50,361 

Canada  

244 

1,791 

690 

5,432 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Concluded. 


Quantity.  Value. 
1914. 

Quantity.  Value. 
1915. 

VVV7L/U,     Illd.ll  ULXcL*^  L  Hi  ODj     iUl  IIILUI  c     Ct  1 1  LI     K^CX  KJ  L 

Loads. 

£ 

Loads. 

net  "wstrs 

309,683 

73,765 
60,964 

1  R  9  Q  0  Q 

13,369 
290 

Jl  1  lllOXLJctl  sou  Ul  LCO  " 

TTnitpH    Sto  +  Aa 

f^-PVYYl  C\  Y\~\T 

41,441 

34,875' 
33,926 

1.1, XV  o 

10,280 
10,009 
2,357 

153,489 

64,784 
37,063 
18,311 
8,896 

"Rpl  CTinvri 

1,100 
3  ft  98 

423 

"NTptV*  pt*1  a  nrlc: 

Italy 

"RuOQI  Q 

1,132 
10,806 

f^Q  r|Q  rlq 

House  frames,  fittings  and  joiners  work — 

88,597 

X  X  111L/1  }JtXX.    Cv  Li  A  WCiT"- 

54,405 

9ft  K9K 

TTnifprl  Stnfp«! 

France 

814 

8,358 

7,099 

"V^ood  manufactures,  unenumerated  (in- 

cluding^ wood  ware  and  turnery) 

1,846,125 

919,544 
32,462 
200,047 
398,283 
70,174 
42,322 
40,391 

2,050,275 

955,178 
93,249 
648 

Principal  sources — 

149,016 
92,323 
48,517 

"^p+"h  pt*1  q  n  rl  <5 

Plums,   dried  or  preserved  (subject  to 
duty)  — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports  

133,063 

291,515 

180,818 

386,657 

Principal  sources — 

102,850 

239,309 

163,904 

354,452 

11,615 

20,106 

1,671 

3,484 

7,701 
737 

10,606 
1  286 

10,321 

20,784 

Fruit    canned  and  bottled.      Liable  to 

duty,  preserved  in  thin  syrup, 
except  pineapples — 
Total  imports  

419,804 

658,152 

581,685 

905,295 

Principal  sources — 

United  States  

388,143 

599,242 

564,599 

876,825 

Spain 

10  948 

18  930 

9,850 

16,358 

Italy 

British  possessions 

17',091 
2,795 

33'211 
5,290 

4,293 

8,747 

2,824 
22,666 
2,341 

3,258 
88,190 
12,005 

Vegetables,  dried — 

Principal  sources — 
Netherlands 

7,278 

3,875 
1,312 
1,279 

22,367 

12,982 
2,934 
3,875 

1  042 
14',697 

732,389 

3  206 
53J27 

751,010 

Vegetables,  canned  

518,260 

516,963 

Principal  sources — 

Italy  

340,986 

302,973 

284,453 

299,478 

79,155 
32,836 
28,209 

101,835 
37.691 
41,979 

57,730 

5 

211,199 

81,082 
9 

185,873 

Spain  

25,000 

20,350 

75,596 

71,530 

British  possessions  

7,431 

6,348 

88,329 

89,739 
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2.  Table  showing  total  value,  and  amount  from  Canada,  of  certain  articles  imported 
during  the  year  1915,  for  which  separate  figures  as  regards  Canada  have  not  been 
previously  available. 

1915. 

From  Canada.    Total  Imports. 

Beans  (not  fresh)  haricot                                         £  1,586  £  751,017 

Bran  and  pollard   3,822  640,714 

Macaroni   2,804  173,714 

Canned  fish,  unenumerated  (i.e.  except  sardines, 

salmon  and  lobsters)                                      .  15,741  972,719 

Frozen  pork   66,381        _  435,908 

Salted  pork  (other  than  bacon  and  hams)  .  .  7,588  214,875 

Flax,  dressed  or  undressed   1,449  4,732,186  ' 

Hair,  unenumerated   (i.e.  except  cow,  ox,  bull, 

elk,  goats',  and  horse)   5,003  317,392 

Wood  pulp,  chemical  dry  bleached                      ..  1,104  350,496 

Wood  pulp,  chemical  dry  unbleached   4,164  3,376,140 

Linseed  oil,  pure   1,351  6,615 

Talc   2,898  66,662 

Tallow,  unrefined  (including  vegetable  tallow)  .  .  6,860  2,786,485 

Pit  props  or  pitwood  '   38,004  4,786,361 

Railway  sleepers   1,125  797,177 

Apparel  (of  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  other 

materials)  men's  and  boys'  clothing   30,681  336,808 

Small  arms  ammunition  (sporting)   8,967  91,317 

Boots  and  shoes  (of  leather)                                 .  14,135  716,616 

Brooms  and  brushes   5,025  377,578 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes,  and  parts  and  acces- 
sories of  motor  cars   182,562  4,024,907 

Motorcycles   11,458  205,817 

Coal  products,  not  dyes   7,448  68,892 

Potash  compounds  (other  than  saltpetre)   21,757  493,626 

Binder  twine   50,096  401,641 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

Grey  unbleached   64,938  1,145,722 

Printed   2,430  145,303 

Dyed  in  the  piece   3,544  681,094 

Cotton  hosiery — 

Stockings  and  socks   1,380  270,461 

Other  sorts   10,634  2,107,12i4 

Extracts  for  dyeing   29,643  345,272 

Insulations  other  than  rubber  not  being  telegraph 

or  telephone  wires  or  cables   6,807  46,554 

Telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus   2,110  122,481 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  unenumerated  .  .  3,807  211,050 

Window  glass   1,025  454,480 

Flint  glass  and  manufactures  of   2,915  '  723,180 

Glass  bottles   1,565  440,565 

Hollow  ware,  wrought  enamelled   3,122  141,087 

Hardware  (miscellaneous)   3,228  380,300 

Jute,    manufactures    of    (other    than  cordage, 

twine,  etc.,  but  including  piece  goods,  sacks, 

etc.)   46,742  4,787,726 

Leather,  dressed — 

Box  calf   102,329  1,056,832 

Glace  kid   3,207  1,438,713 

Varnished,  japanned  or  enamelled.  .        ..  ..  35,538  419,438 

Leather,  manufactures  of,  unenumerated  (except 
boots    and    shoes,    machinery    belting  and 

gloves)   11,238  428,930 

Road  locomotives   8,333  545,957 

Electrical    machinery,    generators    and  motors 

(except    for    aeroplanes,    motor    cars  and 

motor  cycles)   1,590  251,687 

Machine  tools..   11,901  2,128,383 

Mining  tools   1,012'  93,151 

Copper — 

Unwrought,  in  bars,  etc   17,859  13,249,081 

Manufactures,  unenumerated   5,028  612,64*6 

Iron  or  steel — 

Wire   93,969  52'6,482 

Wire  rods   48,232'  747,490 

Nails,   screws   and   rivets   6,199  186,464 

Steel  in  bars,  angles,  etc   9,269  903,039 

Zinc,  manufactures  of   10,20l6  438,042' 

Musical  instruments,  parts  of   15,838  224,98'8 

Paper  for  packing  and  wrapping   18,4i67  2,699,336 
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2.  Table  showing  total  value,  and  amount  from  Canada,  of  certain  articles  imported 
during  the  year  1915,  for  which  separate  figures  as  regards  Canada  have  not  been 
previously  available. — Continued. 

1915. 

From  Canada.    Total  Imports. 

Paper,  unenumerated   £        6,864    £  401,168 

Rubber  manufactures   (miscellaneous)   2,469  628,668 

Skins    and    furs,    unenumerated,   dressed,  not 

leather  (i.e.  except  rabbit  and  seal)   64,897  447,993 

Toilet  soap   4,510  140,594 

Farina  or  potato  flour   3,259  311,363 

Toys  and  games   3,334  534,325 

Woollen  and  ■worsted  manufactures — 

Hosiery — Stockings  and  socks   14,451  5(6,681 

Hosiery — Other  sorts   41,597  555,443 

Chicory  (raw  or  kiln  dried)   2,852  149,199 

Sugar,  refined  (in  lumps  and  loaves)  '.  8,000  1,400,874 

Confectionery,  soft  (gums,  caramels,  etc.)..   ..  4,824  65,572 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

;  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  July  17,  1916. 

DEMAND   FOR  DRIED  GREEN  PEAS. 

According  to  inquiries  received  there  appears  to  be  a  great  demand  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  dried  green  peas,  which  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities.  One 
broker  in  this  district  states  that  the  requirements  in  Bristol  alone  approximate  20,000 
sacks.  These  peas  have  been  imported  in  sacks  containing  four  bushels,  or  252  pounds. 
Two  sacks  would  therefore  hold  eight  bushels,  or  504  pounds,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  quarter. 

VARIETIES  PREVIOUSLY  IMPORTED. 

For  some  years  in  the  past  Dutch  firms  held  the  United  Kingdom  market  with 
their  Imperial  peas,  which  were  a  large  round  variety.  The  Wisconsin  or  Scotch  blue 
peas  were  also  imported  through  Canada  at  one  time  and  were  received  favourably  in 
this  market. 

The  Dutch  peas  increased  in  price  to  such  an  extent  that  people  began  to  buy  the 
Russian  peas  winch  were  imported  through  German  firms  in  Konigsburg.  These  peas 
are  of  a  small  round  shape,  and  when  the  country  became  accustomed  to  the  smaller 
variety  they  refused  to  buy  the  larger  kind  from  Holland,  with  the  result  that  the 
Germans  held  this  market  with  their  Russian  peas  until  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  Since  the  cessation  of  supplies  from  this  source  the  Japanese  have  been  ship- 
ping quite  large  quantities  of  their  peas,  which  are  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  to  this 
market.  The  price  of  Japanese  peas,  however,  has  now  risen  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  not  selling  freely,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a  very  opportune  time  for 
Canadians  to  enter  the  market. 

PRICES  OBTAINED. 

The  Russian  dry  peas  in  the  year  1913  were  sold  at  from  48s.  to  50s.  ($11.68  to 
$12.16),  and  at  the  end  of  July,  1914,  just  before  the  war,  about  56s.  ($13.62)  per  quar- 
ter (504  pounds)  c.i.f.  Bristol.  The  Japanese  were,  therefore,  unable  to  compete  at 
that  time  as  60s.  ($14.60)  was  the  price  required  for  their  product.    After  the  com- 
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mencement  of  hostilities,  however,  Japan  was  able  to  enter  the  market  and  in  the  year 
1915  obtained  90s.  ($21.90),  and  in  1916,  160s.  ($38,93)  per  quarter,  London.  At  the 
present  time  Japanese  peas  are  being  sold  at  170s.  ($41.36)  per  quarter,  London,  which 
of  course  is  a  famine  price. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  PEAS. 

It  is  stated  in  this  market  that,  although  the  Canadian  pea  is  of  a  pale  blue  shade, 
instead  of  the  dark  blue  colour  which  the  people  are  accustomed  to  and  like,  large 
quantities  of  Canadian  peas  could  be  sold  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  if  they 
could  be  imported  at  about  100s.  ($24.33)  per  quarter,  and  in  normal  times  at  from 
45s.  to  50s.  ($10.95  to  $12.16)  per  quarter  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  As  New 
Zealand  has  no  surplus  for  export,  this  would  appear  to  be  an  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dians to  obtain  a  foothold  in  this  market  for  dried  peas. 

SCARCITY  OF  FRUIT  PULP. 

On  account  of  a  scarcity  of  fruit  pulp  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  inquiry  has 
been  made  at  this  office  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  supplies  from  Canada. 

Fruit  pulp  is  used  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  jams  and  preserved  fruit,  and  in 
smaller  quantities  for  fruit  essences  and  jellies.  T,he  chief  varieties  in  demand  are 
strawberry,  apricot,  raspberry  and  black  currant.  In  normal  times  apricot  pulp  is 
largely  obtained  from  Spain,  and  strawberry,  raspberry  and  black  currant  from 
Holland.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  supply  raspberry  and  black  currant  pulp. 
A  certain  amount  is  also  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  more  will  probably  be 
made  this  year  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  practically  nothing  has  arrived  from  Holland 
and  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  importations  of  the  year  1915  are  to  be  permitted  after 
October  31,  from  Spain.  Very  little  pulp  is  coming  at  the  present  time  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  It  is  stated  that  there  ought  to  be  a  good  market  for  Cana- 
dian fruit  pulp.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Canadian  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce fruit  pulp  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  supplying  this  demand  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

REQUIREMENTS,  TERMS  AND  APPROXIMATE  PRICES. 

The  demand  for  fruit  pulp  is  generally  from  November  to  March,  as  during  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year  the  fresh  fruit  grown  in  the  country  is  used.  The  mar- 
ket requires  a  pulp  which  is  of  a  solid  pack  with  not  too  much  moisture.  The  usual 
terms  are  cash  against  documents. 

It  is  specially  urged  that  great  care  be  taken  in  the  packing  in  order  to  prevent 
blown,  burst,  leaky  or  pierced  tins.  The  shipment  is  examined  on  arrival  at  Avon- 
mouth  and  ten  per  cent  is  taken  of  the  whole  parcel,  the  claim  being  based  on  that 
per  cent. 

In  order  to  give  an  indication  of  the  prices  ruling  in  this  market  for  fruit  pulp, 
the  price  of  apricot  pulp  from  Spain  before  the  war  was  approximately  19s.  ($4.62) 
per  case,  while  recently  it  was  quoted  from  34s.  to  35s.  ($8.22  to  $8.51)  per  case.  The 
quotation  ruling  at  present  for  the  new  crop  until  November  is  about  26s.  ($6.32), 
cost  and  freight  (not  insurance)  Bristol.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  price  asked  for 
raspberry  pulp  was  approximately  39s.  ($9.48)  and  for  black  currant  pulp  52s.  ($12.65) 
per  case  ex  wharf,  London.  A  case  contains  ten  tins  of  five  kilos.  (11  pounds)  each, 
the  case  therefore  holding  fifty  kilos.,  or  110  pounds  of  fruit  pulp.  If  Canadian  firms 
We  interested  in  this  market  it  is  suggested  that  they  send  a  small  sample,  together 
with  approximate  prices  c.i.f.  Bristol. 
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TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

A  committee  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  consider  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  policy  to  be  adopted  after  the  war,  with  special  reference  to  the 
conclusions  reached  at  the  economic  conference  of  the  Allies,  and  to  the  following 
questions : — 

(a)  What  industries  are  essential  to  the  future  safety  of  the  nation;  and  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  maintain  or  establish  them. 

(h)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  recover  home  and  foreign  trade  lost  during 
the  war,  and  to  secure  new  markets. 

(c)  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  Empire  should  and 
can  be  developed. 

(d)  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  the  sources  of  supply  within  the  Empire 
can  be  prevented  from  falling  under  foreign  control. 

THE  HUMPHREY  PUMP. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  Jf80  mention  was  made  of  the  Humphrey  pump  as  used  in 
the  Chingford  Keservoir.  As  great  interest  was  exhibited  by  Canadians  in  this  pump 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  give  briefly  the  following  facts  respecting  the  new  invention. 

As  was  stated  in  the  previous  article,  the  capacity  of  these  pumps  was  far  beyond 
anything  ever  known.    In  the  Chingford  Keservoir,  by  means  of  four  pumps  each 


3-inch  pump. 


6-inch  pump. 
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capable  of  delivering  40,000,000  gallons  a  day  and  one  smaller  one  with  a  lifting 
capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  giving  a  total  lifting  capacity  of 
180,000,000  gallons  a  day,  125,000  gallons  are  pumped  within  60  seconds. 

The  best  known  type  of  Humphrey  gas  pump  is  that  in  which  a  long  column  of 
water  is  caused  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  in  a  play  pipe  by  explosion  of  combustible  gases 
acting  direct  on  the  water.  This  type,  while  adapted  for  dealing  with  large  quantities 
of  water,  as  at  Chingford,  is  not  always  suitable  for  smaller  installations.  For  this 
purpose  a  two-cycle  direct-acting  internal  combustion  pump  has  been  recently  brought 
out,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  water  column  pump,  but  introducing  a  piston 
between  the  gases  and  the  water. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PUMP. 

The  pump  in  appearance  is  very  similar  to  an  ordinary  vertical  direct-acting 
steam  pump,  the  combustion  cylinder  being  at  the  top  and  the  water  cylinder  under- 
neath. The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:  Assuming  the  piston  in  the  internal 
combustion  cylinder  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke  with  a  compressed  charge  below 
it,  on  ignition  this  piston  is  driven  upwards  carrying  with  it  a  cast-iron  weight, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  top  end  of  the  piston  rod.  Side  rods  are  also  fixed  to  the  weight 
and  secured  at  the  other  end  to  a  crosshead  carrying  the  end  of  the  pump  rod;  on 
one  of  these  side  rods  is  fixed  a  cam  which  opens  the  exhaust  valve  when  the  piston 
has  attained  a  certain  height.  The  exhaust  valve  being  open,  the  pressure  under- 
neath the  piston  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  upward  motion  of  the  piston, 
however,  continues  in  virtue  of  the  momentum  already  acquired,  and  a  little  later 
the  piston  passes  the  ports  in  the  cylinder,  these  ports  communicating  with  an  annular 
space  chamber  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  Into  this  chamber  the 
upward  motion  of  the  piston  had  previously  compressed  a  charge  of  air  and  gas.  This 
charge  now  escapes  through  the  ports  into  the  cylinder  below  the  piston.  At  or  near 
this  part  of  the  stroke  the  energy  imparted  by  the  charge  has  been  carefully  expended 
(1)  in  raising  water,  and  (2)  in  lifting  the  weights,  and  the  piston  comes  to  rest. 
The  piston  now  returns  and  compresses  the  new  charge  into  the  clearance  space;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke  this  charge  is  fired  and  a  new  cycle  begins.  During  the  down 
stroke  a  new  charge  has  been  drawn  in  above  the  piston  through  a  non-return  gas 
valve.  An  air  cushion  is  provided  between  the  weight  and  top  cylinder  cover  to 
prevent  accident  in  event  of  exhaust  valve  leaking  or  breaking. 

To  start  the  pump  the  piston  is  raised  by  a  barring  lever  and  a  charge  allowed 
to  accumulate  beneath  it.  The  lever  is  then  tripped,  allowing  the  piston  to  fall, 
compress,  and  fire  the  charge.  In  the  larger  sizes  a  screw  with  a  ratchet  attachment 
is  used  in  place  of  the  barring  lever.  All  the  work  is  done  on  the  upward  stroke,  and 
the  water  in  the  pump  is  circulated  only  on  the  downward  motion.  Each  pump  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  gas  engine  and  pump  combined.  The  pumps  will  work  on  town 
gas,  producer  gas,  or  gasolene.  The  three-inch  size  at  present  weighs  350  pounds,  and 
the  approximate  quantities  of  water  delivered  range  from  9,200  gallons  per  hour  with 
a  total  head  of  eight  feet,  to  575  gallons  per  hour  when  the  total  head  is  172  feet. 
The  approximate  fuel  consumption  is  20  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  five-eighths  pint  of 
gasolene  per  hour.  The  six-inch  pump  with  a  total  head  varying  from  12  feet  to  500 
feet,  delivers  approximately  from  46,800  to  1,500  gallons  of  water,  while  the  net 
weight  approximates  1,630  pounds,  with  a  gas  consumption  of  about  116  cubic  feet 
per  hour. 

SCHEME  TO  BUILD  STANDARDIZED  SHIPS. 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  scheme  for  building  standardized  ships  at  Chep- 
stow, river  Wye,  will  be  launched  under  powerful  auspices.  A  capital  of  £300,000 
has  been  privately  subscribed,  the  shareholders  being  almost  entirely  leading  shipping 
companies. 
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LOCATION  OP  PROPERTY. 

A  site  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  acres  has  been  secured  on  the  river  Wye,  two 
miles  from  the  Bristol  channel,  giving  a  depth  of  water  for  launching  of  45  feet,  and 
has  been  plotted  out.  From  25  feet  to  30  feet  is  the  usual  depth  of  water  considered 
necessary.  There  is  ample  coal,  and  steel  is  now  obtainable  in  South  Wales  at  a  low 
cost.    The  site  is  adjacent  to  the  Chepstow  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

THE  PROPOSED  PLANS. 

The  plans  which  have  been  prepared  provide  for  the  construction  of  nine  or  ten 
large  ships  at  the  same  time.  Ships  of  a  standard  type  of  about  8,500  tons  dead 
weight  will  probably  be  built  at  first,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  build  vessels  up  to 
12,000  tons.  The  length  provided  for  is  450  feet  to  650  feet.  This  type  of  vessel 
would  be  such  as  would  in  normal  times  load  outward  cargoes  of  coal  and  bring  back 
wheat  and  other  essential  commodities.  The  machinery  at  Chepstow  will  be  specially 
designed  for  producing  standarized  parts  of  hulls  and  engines. 

GARDEN  CITY  TO  BE  BUILT. 

Eecognizing  the  importance  of  attracting  skilled  labour  to  the  neighbourhood 
from  140  to  150  acres  of  land  have  been  secured,  which  are  to  be  laid  out  by  a  sepa- 
rate company  as  a  garden  city,  with  roomy  and  comfortable  houses.  The  provision 
for  labour  during  the  war  will  naturally  be  a  serious  problem.  This  work  is  of! 
undoubted  national  importance,  as  Great  Britain  is  dependent  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  on  supplies  from  overseas  and  one  of  the  greatest  needs  will  be  the  supply  of 
ships. 

FOREIGN  BANKS  AS  TRADE  SPIES. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Imperial  and  Foreign  Trade  Supplement  of  The  Times 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  undesirability  of  employing  foreign  banks  to  collect  for 
British  exporters.  It  was  stated  that  certain  foreign  banks  are  undertaking  British 
business  at  a  very  low  rate  in  order  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  examining  shipping 
documents,  and  thus  collect  detailed  information  concerning  the  class  of  goods, 
their  quality,  price,  marks,  etc.,  which  are  being  sold.  In  a  later  issue  of  The  Times 
it  was  also  stated  that  "  further  investigation  of  this  statement  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  this  practice  is  being  extensively  followed,  and  there  is  evidence  that  a 
group  of  foreign  firms  is  systematically  supplied  with  valuable  information  of  this 
character  by  foreign  banks  with  which  they  are  in  close  touch.  Nor  should  it  be  too 
readily  assumed  that  German  houses  alone  are  involved  in  these  dishonourable  trans- 
actions." 

PROVISION  PRICES. 

Bacon. — The  market  for  Danish  is  very  firm,  and  prices  ruling  are  110s.  to  112s. 
The  arrivals  of  Dutch,  the  first  for  some  time,  have  come  to  hand  and  doubtless  this 
has  prevented  the  market  for  other  kinds  becoming  dearer.  This  quality  is  selling  in 
Bristol  for  106s.  to  108s.  Canadian  sides  are  100s.  and  United  States  sides  83s.  to 
84s.  Long  cut  hams  sell  for  89s.,  short  cut  90s.  to  91s.,  bellies,  mild  cured,  88s.  to  89s., 
salt  cured  87s.  to  88s.,  picnics  75s.  to  76s.,  Cumberland  cut  84s.  to  85s.  Wiltshire 
bacon  in  all  selections  realizes  122s.  to  124s.,  green  country  cut  sides  Ills,  to  112s., 
gammons  and  fores  only  at  open  prices. 

Butter. — New  season's  Irish  are  quoted  at  166s.  to  168s.,  factories  145s.  to  155s., 
and  New  Zealands  173s.  to  175s. 

Lard. — United  States  boxes  are  obtaining  80s.  to  81s.,  and  English  bladders  100s. 
to  106s.,  according  to  size. 

Cheese. — See  under  paragraph  on  the  cheese  market. 
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ATTEMPT   TO  REVIVE  FLAX  INDUSTRY. 

Flax  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  as  linseed  oil  and  cattle  cake  are  made 
from  the  seeds,  and  linen  fibre  from  the  stalks.  At  one  time  a  considerable  acreage 
of  flax  was  cultivated  in  England,  and,  while  it  is  still  produced  in  Ireland,  the 
industry  has  practically  died  out  in  this  country.  Farmers  were  not  only  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  and  gathering  the  crops  themselves  but  of  preparing  the  fibre,  which 
was  of  an  inferior  quality.  They  were,  however,  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
importing  of  large  quantities  of  Russian  flax  of  a  similar  quality  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  National  Development  Commission  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
hopes  by  building  small  factories,  in  which  flax  can  be  treated  by  the  latest  methods, 
to  secure  crops  which  shall  be  converted  into  fibre  of  the  finest  quality  and  at  a  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  farmers.  If  these  experiments  are  successful  it  will  mean 
keeping  many  more  men  on  the  land  and  will  pave  the  way  to  the  revival  of  this 
branch  of  the  farming  industry. 

SCHOOL  BOYS  TO  BE  USED. 

Out  of  this  scheme  of  the  commission  has  developed  the  need  for  the  services 
of  the  grammar  school  boys.  Flax  is  being  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South 
Petherton  and  of  Yeovil,  and  at  the  latter  place  a  factory  for  treating  the  fibre  has 
been  provided.  Arrangements  have  been  under  consideration  for  getting  in  the  crop. 
This  is  done  by  pulling  the  plant  up  by  the  roots  when  the  time  for  operation  is 
indicated  by  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  turning  yellow,  and  the  colour  of  the  seeds 
changing  from  green  to  pale  brown.  It  is  helpful  in  subsequent  processes  if  the  plants 
when  pulled  out  are  graded  so  that  those  about  the  same  length  are  brought  together. 

This  flax  pulling  is  to  be  done  by  selected  grammar  school  boys,  who  will  be  paid, 
not  by  the  farmers,  but  out  of  the  treasury.  In  this  way  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  revive  this  important  agricultural  industry. 

THE  CHEESE  MARKET. 

The  cheese  market  took  quite  a  turn  during  the  early  part  of  June.  It  was  not 
expected  that  prices  would  continue  to  advance  from  the  recent  high  level,  nor  even 
be  maintained  after  the  new  make  was  on  the  market,  but  the  sudden  setback 
experienced  was  quite  unexpected,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  unless  it  be  owing 
to  extreme  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  trade  for  fear  of  experiencing  a 
repetition  of  last  year's  losses.  The  Grocer  states  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  prices 
this  summer  will  decline  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  since  allowing  for  normal 
supplies  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  there  are  not  the  heavy  shipments  coming 
from  the  United  States;  also  the  consumptive  demand  is  reported  to  be  excellent, 
and  is  likely  to  keep  so  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  meat  and  other  competitive  foods. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Army  requirements  must  continue  to  be  very  large  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts.  Stocks  of  New  Zealand  cheese  which  have  been  held  back  waiting  for 
freight  room  are  now  coming  forward  and  will  arrive  during  the  next  three  months. 
At  present  stocks  of  Canadian,  New  Zealand  and  United  States  cheese  are  very  low, 
not  only  at  the  principal  ports,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  trade,  and  buyers 
are  holding  off  till  the  last  moment  in  anticipation  of  a  continued  drop  in  prices. 
Short-selling  of  Canadian  Junes  for  July  and  August  shipment  has  become  very 
general,  and  the  short  interest  is  being  carried  almost  entirely  by  wholesale  houses 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  While  lower  prices  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  as  stocks 
increase  and  supplies  become  more  plentiful,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  things 
steady  in  the  meantime. 

With  rather  firmer  cables  recently  from  overseas,  buyers  are  now  a  little  more 
confident  and  sales  of  States  are  effected  at  95s.'  to  96s.,  and  Canadians  99s.  to  100s. 
The  new  season's  English  now  begin  to  arrive,  and  ordinary  finest  lots  are  being  sold 
for  100s.  to  104s. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  TIMBER  DUE  TO  WAR. 


There  are  no  exact  statistics  of  the  total  amount  of  timber  standing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  according  to  the  best  conjectural  estimates,  only  three  million  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  seventy-seven  million  acres  are  wooded,  and  the  value  of  the 
timber  probably  does  not  exceed  $155,000,000.  The  total  value  of  standing  timber, 
therefore,  does  not  exceed  the  average  value  of  the  imports  of  timber  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  normal  year. 

An  authority  on  the  subject  of  forestry  in  Great  Britain  recently  stated  that  if 
the  war  lasted  another  three  years  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  pretty  well  denuded 
of  timber.  In  this  connection  The  Times  has  published  the  following  article  on  the 
effect  of  war  on  the  timber  supply  in  Great  Britain: — 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  CONDITIONS. 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  recognized  how  large  a  part  is  played  by  timber  in 
the  war.  It  is  needed  abroad  for  trench  construction,  for  dug-outs,  for  wire  entangle- 
ment supports,  for  mining  and  sapping,  for  roads,  railways  and  bridges.  It  is  needed 
at  home  in  order  that  the  collieries  may  keep  the  Navy  and  the  armament  works 
supplied  with  fuel.  So  great  indeed  is  the  demand  for  timber  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  cessation  of  building  operations  the  consumption  is  at  present  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  less  than  in  normal  times.    That  is  the  first  feature  of  the  situation. 

"  The  second  is  that  some  of  the  sources  of  supply  upon  which  we  relied  before 
the  war  are  no  longer  available.  In  pre-war  years  we  imported  annually  about 
9,500,000  loads  of  the  common  soft  woods — a  load  for  the  purposes  of  customs  and 
excise  returns  is  50  cubic  feet — and  we  produced  at  home  about  one  twenty-fourth  of 
that  amount.  Of  our  imports,  55  per  cent  came  from  Russia,  Sweden  and  Germany, 
4  per  cent  from  Norway,  and  41  per  cent  from  France,  Portugal  and  Spain.  Since 
the  war  we  have  had  to  rely  partly  on  supplies  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  largely 
on  French  and  Portuguese  supplies,  and  to  make  good  the  deficit  from  our  own  woods 
and  forests.  The  changed  conditions  may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  instances : 
In  1913  Scotland  imported  475,496  loads  of  pit-wood,  valued  at  £667,000.  In  1915 
the  imports  had  fallen  to  192,000  loads,  valued  at  £531,405.  Taking  the  country 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  while  in  ordinary  times  the  proportion  of  pit-wood 
supplied  at  home  was  at  the  most  one-tenth  of  the  amount  consumed,  the  present 
proportion  of  the  home  supply  is  about  one-third. 

"  The  third  fact  of  the  situation  is  that  to  maintain  the  supply,  we  are  making 
huge  inroads  into  our  standing  timber.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  by  rail  through 
parts  of  Scotland  without  being  struck  by  the  wholesale  cutting  of  trees  which  is 
going  on.  Before  the  war  almost  the  only  timber-cutting  done  in  this  country  was  by 
way  of  thinning  out  young  woods,  leaving  the  best  stems  to  mature.  To-day  the 
axe  is  making  a  clean  sweep  of  whole  woods." 

THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR. 

The  Bristol  price  of  flour  shows  a  general  decline  of  about  Is.  per  pack.  Fines 
are  quoted  at  39s.  to  39s.  6d.  Canadian  spring  wheat  patents  are  in  demand  at  43s. 
6d.  to  44s.  6d.,  soft  winters  at  42s.  to  42s.  6d.,  Canadian  bakers  grades  37s.  6d.  to  38s. 
6d.   English  wheat  flours  are  quoted  at  38s.  per  straight  run. 

A  BACKWARD  HARVEST. 

According  to  the  Western  Daily  Press  July  has  not  been  settled  enough  to  reassure 
wheat  growers,  who  want  three  clear  weeks  of  sunshine  to  impart  the  necessary  hard- 
ness, quality  and  colour  of  wheat.  The  ears  are  often  rather  small  and  there  is 
already  an  ominous  number  of  reports  which  mention  rust.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  regular  growth,  if  backward,  and  the  plant  should  not  fall  below  the  usual  level 
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of  four  quarters  per  acre.  Barley  is  barely  coming  into  ear,  and  it  is  singularly 
backward.  Oats  are  promising  in  many  places,  but  have  not  made  their  usual  show 
as  yet.    Rye  is  a  full  crop,  and  growers  should  do  well. 

This  is  likely  to  be  a  good  bean  and  pea  year  as  both  of  these  crops  are  in  good 
condition.  There  is  also  a  full  plant  of  mangel  and  the  cool  temperature  appears  to 
suit  the  growth  of  potatoes  as  the  crop  is  promising. 

THE  SHORTAGE  OF  SHIPS. 

As  the  question  of  high  freights  is  of  such  importance  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  considered  that  the  following  reply  by  the  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
to  a  protest  made  regarding  high  freight  rates  will  probably  be  of  interest: — 

"  The  main  cause  of  the  high  freights  is  the  serious  shortage  of  tonnage  which 

at  present  prevails  The  shortage  of  merchantable  ships  is  a  world 

shortage  and  arises  from  various  causes  such  as  the  number  of  ships  which  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Government  to  requisition  for  naval  and  military  purposes, 
the  laying  up  of  the  enemy  ships  in  their  own  and  neutral  ports,  and  losses  of  mer- 
chant ships  through  enemy  action  or  perils  of  the  sea.  The  Board  of  Trade  have 
been  giving  unremitting  attention  to  the  problem,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  relieve 
the  shortage  by  increasing,  wherever  possible,  the  supply  of  ships,  by  ensuring  that 
the  shipping  available  is  vised  in  the  most  economical  way,  and  by  restricting  the 
demand  for  tonnage  by  the  prohibition  of  a  number  of  non-essential  and  bulky  imports. 
Under  present  conditions,  no  British  ship  can  sail  on  any  voyage  without  license,  and 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Requisitioning  Committee  arrangements  are  made  to 
ensure  that  an  adequate  number  of  ships  are  available  for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs 
to  this  country.  The  harmful  effects  of  excessive  freights  are  obvious,  but  the  cause 
is  the  shortage  of  mercantile  tonnage,  and  the  fact  that  both  this  country  and  her 
Allies  are  largely  dependent  on  neutral  tonnage,  neutrals  being  consequently  able  to 
demand  and  fix  the  high  rate  of  freights.  The  Government  have  provided  for  the 
greater  part  of  British  ship-owner's  profits  being  brought  into  the  national  exchequer 
by  the  excess  profits  tax.  They  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  whole  problem, 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  and  every  step  will  be  taken  which  is  consistent  with 
the  national  interest." 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  John,  Nfld.,  August  3,  1916. 

IMPORTATION   OF   PRESERVED   MEATS   INTO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  1915,  imports  of  hams,  bacon  and  tongues,  salted,  pickled  and  smoke-cured 
amounted  to  $65,883  compared  with  $91,411  in  1914,  being  a  decrease  of  $25,528. 
Imports  from  Canada  in  1915  were  $5,032,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$1,088.  The  remainder  was  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  $4,261  and  the 
United  States  with  $56,564. 

Foreign  buying  and  a  uniform  domestic  market  have  resulted  in  keeping  these 
commodities  in  a  strong  position. 

Wholesale  prices  in  St.  John^s  are  $27  to  $27.50  a  barrel.  Imports  since  January 
last  are  given  at  15,814  barrels.    The  local  market  is  firm  and  the  demand  fair. 
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i  m  IMPORTS  OF  BEANS. 

While  imports  of  beans  were  less  by  $8,700  than  in  1914,  imports  from  Canada 
increased  from  $5,927  in  1914  to  $9,907  in  1915,  an  increase  of  $3,980.  During  1915 
the  colony's  largest  supplier  in  this  item  was  India,  with  $10,996,  while  Canada  was  a 
close  second. 

IMPORTS   OF  BEEF. 

The  total  value  of  beef,  salted  in  barrels  was  $347,712  in  1915,  compared  with 
$652,642  in  1914,  being  a  decrease  of  nearly  47  per  cent.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  this  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from 
$51,221  in  1914  to  $6,440  in  1915,  and  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  from 
$46,069  to  $14,322,  and  from  $555,145  to  $326,950  respectively. 


PRESERVED  FRUIT. 


The  United  States  has  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  also.  The  colony's  total 
imports  for  1914  being  $23,609,  and  in  1915  $19,449,  a  decrease  of  over  17  per  cent, 
and  a  decrease  of  over  9  per  cent  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  with  a  slight 
increase  in  imports  from  Canada. 


IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 


Imports  decreased  from  $70,204  to  $48,733,  a  decrease  of  over  30i  per  cent  in  the 
total  trade,  and  a  decrease  in  imports  from  the  Dominion  from  $66,833  to  $44,145. 

DECREASE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  approximate  decreases  in  imports  from  the  principal  competing  countries 
are: — 

Per  cfent. 

United  Kingdom   45£ 

Canada   32 

United  States   -33 


This  brief  analysis  of  figures  is  presented  in  connection  with  inquiries  to  show 
the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  competitors  in  the  Newfoundland  market,  and 
chiefly  with  respect  to  commodities  of  Canadian  manufacture.  It  also  indicates  the 
possibilities  for  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  Dominion,  the  demand  for  which  is 
steadily  growing. 


THE  BUTTER  TRADE  OF  CUBA. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  4,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  special  representative  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  gives  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the 
butter  trade  of  Cuba,  together  with  other  notes  of  interest. 

Cuba  imports  annually  about  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  butter.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  are  Denmark,  Spain,  United  States,  Holland,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 
All  European  butter  is  imported  packed  in  tin  cans,  containing  as  a  rule  one-half 
pound  each.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  butter  from  the  United  States  is  imported 
put  up  in  paper  boxes  containing  one  pound  each.  This  butter  is  brought  to  Cuba  in 
cold  storage. 

The  Danish  butter,  which  is  always  of  a  standard  variety  commands  the  highest 
price  and  has  the  largest  sale.  Danish  butter  is  being  sold  at  the  present  time  to  the 
retail  trade  by  importers  at  50  to  52  cents,  Spanish  butter  at  34  to  36  cents,  American 
at  34  to  36  cents  and  Cuban  at  25  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
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Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  in  the  island,  and  large  number  of  cows  are  being  imported  from  South 
America. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  butter  importations  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  and 
1915  :— 

IMPORTS   OF  BUTTER  INTO  CUBA. 


Country—  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Denmark  lb.  686,764  656,524  873,613 

United  States  "  206,903  262,932  .  206,903 

Spain  "  191,655  321,989  272,252 

Holland  "  82,221  202,813  149,082 

France  "  19,342  15,597  9,871 

Canada  "  10,761  46  9,264 

Germany  "  1,362  2,345  — 

Great  Britain  "  886  3,591  3,861 

Italy  "  79  385  — 

Norway  "  3,502  11,852  3,002 

Switzerland  "    12,526  — 

Arabia     54  — 

China     1,736  — 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Lumber  continues  firm  in  price  with  deliveries  not  up  to  the  demand. 

Stocks  of  hay  are  very  light  and  prices  are  firm.  A  shipment  of  very  good  No.  2 
hay  arrived  in  Havana  this  week  from  Montreal  via  Boston  and  sold  for  $38  c.i.f. 
per  ton. 

Other  market  prices  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms  are: — 

Lumber  (spruce) — $34  to  $38  per  M  feet. 

(pine) — $36  to  $40  per  M. 
Hay — $33  to  $40  per  ton. 
Oats — 60c.  to  65c.  per  bushel  of  30  pounds. 
Eggs — $7  to  $8  per  case  of  30  dozen. 
Butter — 42c.  to  45c.  (Danish)  per  pound. 
Cheese — 32c.  to  35c.   (Danish)  per  pound. 
Ham — 20c  to  22c  per  pound. 

Condensed  milk — $6  to  $6.50  per  case  of  4  dozen. 
All  above  prices  are  c.i.f.  Havana. 

CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

The  production  of  sugar  for  the  season  of  1916  up  to  July  30  was  2,889,395  tons, 
with  ten  mills  still  in  operation.  At  the  same  date  the  preceding  year  the  output  was 
2,403,482  tons. 

The  Armour  Company  of  the  United  States  propose  establishing  a  large  fertilizer 
plant  in  Matanzas.  They  have  asked  the  Government  for  exemption  from  taxation 
and  duty  on  Taw  material  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  there  are  large  deposits  of  copper  and 
zinc  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayamo,  and  other  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
Companies  are  now  being  formed  to  operate  these  mines. 

It  is  claimed  that  cotton  can  be  grown  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  that  will 
be  the  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  product  of  the  Southern  States.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  organize  a  company  to  exploit  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 
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CATALOGUES  DESIRED  BY  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent  in  Petrograd,  Eussia, 
writes :  "  Only  unbound  catalogues  can  be  sent  through  the  post  into  Eussia  without 
being  liable  for  duty  from  allied  and  neutral  countries.  All  others,  even  those  that 
are  inserted  in  a  cover  and  clamped  together,  are  regarded  as  bound  books  and  pay 
duty  accordingly.  In  the  event  of  the  duty  not  being  paid  by  the  addressee,  cata- 
logues are  destroyed.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
receive  for  the  catalogue  and  sample  room  of  this  office,  catalogues  and  samples  of 
Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  the  Eussian  market,  and  who  have  not  as  yet 
placed  their  printed  matter  on  file  with  me." 

Address:  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent,  Alexandrinskaia, 
ploshch,  9,  Petrograd,  Eussia. 


DEMAND  FOR  WRITING  PAPER  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent,  Petrograd,  writing 
to  the  Department  says  that  he  has  received  recently  several  inquiries  as  to  Canada's 
capacity  for  supplying  writing  papers  of  the  best  quality,  13  pounds  to  20  pounds  per 
ream.  Any  Canadian  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  paper  who  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  this  demand  should  send  the  required  information,  together  with  samples  and 
prices  delivered  c.i.f.  at  Vladivostok,  direct  to  Mr.  Just. 

Mr.  Just  states  that  even  if  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  not  in  a  position  to 
take  over  orders  now,  the  information  would  be  useful  to  would-be  buyers  in  Eussia 
later  on. 


GERMAN  BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Mr.  J.  Bremner,  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Para  in  a  report  to  his  Government 
published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  gives  the  following  information 
respecting  the  business  methods  of  German  traders  in  Brazil. 

The  prices  marked  on  goods  were  the  prices  at  the  factory  or  warehouse  in  Ger- 
many. Packing,  carriage  to  steamer,  freight,  insurance  and  other  shipping  expenses 
were  charged  in  addition  to  the  warehouse  or  factory  price,  and  a  commission  of  2| 
per  cent  or  5  per  cent,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  exporter,  was  charged  on  the 
total  value  of  the  invoice.  Interest  was  then  charged  on  the  whole  amount,  generally 
at  1  per  cent  above  the  current  banking  discount  rate  for  the  number  of  months  of 
credit  given  plus  two  months,  which  extra  two  months'  interest  was  charged  for  the 
time  occupied  in  transporting  the  goods  to  Brazil,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
remittance  for  the  goods  to  reach  Europe. 

The  average  credit  given  by  German  exporters  was  ninety  days,  but  credit  terms 
varied  according  to  the  standing  of  customers.  Collection  wTas  made  by  draft  drawn 
by  the  exporter  on  the  customer,  with  usance  corresponding  to  the  credit  term  arranged 
at  the  time  of  making  the  order.    The  documents  necessary  for  obtaining  the  goods 
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from  the  carrying  steamer  and  the  customs  house  (bill  of  lading  and  consular  invoice) 
were  sent  direct  to  the  customer,  but  the  draft  was  generally  sent  to  a  local  banking 
firm,  which  obtained  the  acceptance  and  made  the  collection  when  due,  the  customary 
charge  of  the  banks  for  this  service  being  from  \  to  \  per  cent.  This  applied  to  all 
firms  whose  acceptance  were  considered  good. 

In  the  case  of  firms  of  first-class  credit,  German  exporters  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  the  draft  direct  with  the  documents,  with  a  letter  instructing  the 
customer  to  whom  payment  should  be  made  when  due.  This  system  was  flattering 
to  the  customer  and  was  doubtless  influential  in  diverting  trade  to  Germany;  when 
judiciously  exercised,  such  confidence  is  seldom  betrayed.  In  the  case  of  doubtful 
firms  the  shipping  documents  were  sent  with  the  draft  to  a  local  bank  which  demanded 
sight  payment  in  exchange  for  the  documents. 

In  the  case  of  non-trading  buyers  with  special  orders,  such  as  machinery,  launches, 
etc.,  c.i.f.  quotations  were  generally  made,  and  in  German  currency.  In  cases  where 
the  customer  was  illiterate,  or  had  no  commercial  experience,  the  local  agent  con- 
verted the  quotation  from  the  German  exporter  into  Brazilian  currency,  and  by 
adding  the  calculated  costs  of  duties  and  other  expenses  at  the  Brazilian  end  the 
contract  would  be  closed  in  Brazilian  currency  for  the  goods  landed  and  duty  paid. 
With  a  fluctuating  exchange,  such  a  quotation  involves  some  risk  to  the  agent,  but 
a  margin  was  always  allowed  to  cover  any  possible  fall  in  exchange.  Promissory 
notes  might  be  the  medium  of  payment  for  such  a  transaction  as  this  between  agent 
and  customer,  but  exporters  invariably  made  their  collections  by  bills  of  exchange. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  adds  that  no  contract  should  ever  be  undertaken  by 
British  merchants  or  exporters  in  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made  in  Brazilian 
currency  or  promissory  notes. 
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MARKET  PRODUCE  CONSIGNED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London  has  furnished  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  following  return  of  the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
from  abroad  in  the  months  of  June*  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consign- 
ment and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom  r- — 




Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

T>  • 

Cwt. 

110,606 
8,397 
2,072 
140,364 
93 
6,678 
51,711 

Cwt. 

1,682 
77 
130 
92,801 
62 
612 
17,387 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

brt.  Unas. 

85,368 
12,056 

Gt.  Hnds. 

160,500 
300 

140,170 

2,860 

- 

29,300 

913 
3,150 

33,221 

58 
62 

......... 

28 

244,690 

19,427 
583 
340 

91o 
586 
287 

29,351 
36 

18,289 

45,408 
2,088 
27,788 
36,642 

10 

3,459 

1,626 

Egypt  

United  States 

267 
2,954 
4 
1 

508 
11,262 
1 
1 
21 

82,806 

38,804 

198 

Australia: — 

23 
431 
2,690 
4,531 
15,059 
5,067 

22 
3,604 
10,174 
1,374 
588 

128 
5,585 
48,988 
102,021 

New  Zealand  

58,805 
136,883 

Canada  

27,096 

Total 

Deduct  to  correct : 

339,117 

152,145 

263,457 

237,934 

528,812 

9,852 
32 

370,414 

339,117 

152,145 

263,457 

237,934 

518,928 

370,414 

weekly  bulletin 
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London  

Liverpool  

Bristol  

Cardiff  

Folkestone  . . 

Goole  

Grimsby  

Harwich  

Hull  

Littlehampton . 
Manchester  . . 

Newcastle  

Shields,  South. 
Southampton  . 
Swansea  .  ... 

Weymouth  

Aberdeen  

Glasgow  

Granton  

Leith . . . ,  . 

Belfast  

Dublin  


Total 


Butter. 


1915. 


Cwts. 

88,599 
535 


1916. 


3,739 
19 
9,227 
57,477 
1,192 
28,272 
51 


55,559 
5l',64i 


14,680 
547 
27,575 


339,117 


Cwts. 

37,701 
1,621 

2,309 


33,937 
25^287 


17,156 


278 
16!  668' 


152,145 


Cheese. 


1915. 


Cwts. 

156,891 
47,741 
24,779 
534 
59 
176 
76 
4,649 
6,677 
21 
2,467 
66 

3,083 


10,312 
'  5^919 


263,457 


1916. 


Cwts. 


Eggs. 


1915. 


135,017 
38,847 
42,538 


34 


325 


7,905 
9 


2,305 
1 


8,493 
2,460' 


237,931 


Gt.  Hnds. 

158,054 
52,651 


36 
372 
70,416 
12,064 
45,646 


18,390 
48,784 


2,400 
18,974 


91,141 


518,928 


1916. 


Gt.  Hnds. 

200,034 
16,260 


34,496 

27,026 

2,700 
53,640 


10,950 
25,308 

370,114 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  July  19,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   88/.  90/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    86/6  88/6 

London   82/.  86/. 

Glasgow   84/.  85/. 

Butter — 

Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool       -  -  n 

London   160/.  162/. 

Glasgow   ,    -  ii 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   98/.  102/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   96/.  101/. 

London   98/.  104/. 

Glasgow   102/.  101/. 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   96/.  100/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     96/ .  100/ .  .. 

London   96/.  100/. 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  22,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs ....   

Swine    

Horses  


Quantities. 


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  m  ii   it 

Pork  ,.  „    t. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   m 

Salted  and  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon . .   n 

Beef   n 


Hams  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  ...  ...  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter   


Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh, in  cans  or  drums 

H  cream  

H  condensed  

preserved,  other  kinds . 


Eggs  Gt,  Hnd. 

Poultry  

Game    


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen). 
Lard  


Value  £ 
.Cwt. 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  


Maize  and  Indian  corn . 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


1915. 


73 


127,302 
122,704 
804 

16,504 


146,259 
996 
42,223 
2,421 

2,399 
47,036 


53,912 
36,484 
103,191 


20,167 
43, 197 


2,109,600 
242,700 
173,900 
629,100 
70 
9,410 
1,076,900 


31,335 
3,778 
23 
11,243 


*  Including  certain  Importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  AND  REFRIGERATED  MEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London  shows  the  registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  from  abroad  in 
the  months  of  June,  1915  and  1916,  and  also  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the 
ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 


'   

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

• 

Cwt. 

28 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

10,794 
1 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

10 

Cwt. 

3,486 
10,964 

2,128 

Madagascar   ... 

1, 307 

159 
8,604 
77,432 

36,058 

ono  no  t 

A)o,yy4 

'"*'_*  AAA 

9, 368 
1 4, 709 
346,116 
943 
8,044 



1,178 



Chile  

28,887 

4,974 
23,819 
537,635 
13,787 
500 

12 

4,903 
110,362 

67,907 

452 

Australia : — 

6,540 
54,727 
12,460 

7,070 
316,950 

12,877 
73,367 
17,850 
84,790 
2,594 

20 

Queensland  

111,168 
10,305 

'  120^012 

1^579 

* 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

Uruguay   

868,279 

710,954 

552,694 
5 

274,114 

3,251 

16,578 
6 

United  States  

178 

New  South  Wales  

10 

Queensland                           . . 

1,305 

246 

45 

868,023 

710,776 

551,384 

274,114 

3,206 

16,572 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

277,423 
521,829 
2,990 
2 

Cwt. 

341,337 
298,775 

2,039 

Cwt. 

441,388 
100,141 
1,684 

Cwt. 

131,895 
131,976 

Cwt. 

2,305 
214 

Cwt. 

5,926 
10,652 

Liverpool    

Bristol  

Cardiff  

2 

i 

9,446 
34 

Harwich   

28 

10 

Hull  

Manchester  

3,522 
62,306 
179 

1,790 

63,578 
3,433 

Southampton  . .   

10,241 

Glasgow  

722 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

London  

868,279 

710,954 

552,694 

274,114 

3,251 

16,578 
6 

10 
246 

1,305 

45 

Bristol  

5 

Glasgow  

178 
710,776 

868,023 

551,384 

274,114 

3,206 

16,572 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1915. 

The  following  article  taken  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  will  be 
instrumental  in  showing  the  commercial  and  economic  conditions  in  China  in  1915 : — 

The  interference  with  commerce  as  a  result  of  the  European  war  was  very  marked 
during  1915,  principally  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage-  and  to  the  rise  in  freights. 
But  for  this  drawback  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  year  would  have  been  one  of  very 
brisk  trade,  notwithstanding  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods.  By  the  end  of  September 
the  agitation  against  Japanese  goods  had  died  out,  but  in  the  meanwhile  Chinese 
manufacturers  of  certain  goods  similar  to  those  imported  from  Japan,  such  as  candles, 
soap,  cigarettes,  matches,  towels,  cotton  underclothing,  cotton  cloth,  boots  and  shoes, 
mirrors,  sugar,  and  umbrellas,  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  push  the  sale  of 
their  goods.  The  Chinese  dealers  did  very  well  in  tea,  silk,  antimony,  and  in  aniline 
dyes,  which  rose  enormously  in  value  and  were  resold  at  immense  profit.  The  scarcity 
of  chemical  dyes  and  of  synthetic  indigo  led  to  a  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  natural 
indigo,  an  interesting  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Chinese  farmers  meet  the 
demands  of  the  market. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  trade  of  the  year  has  been  the  increased  production 
and  ready  sale  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piece-goods  manufactured  in  China.  There 
are  now  over  thirty  cotton  mills  working,  with  1,029,218  spindles  and  4,610  looms, 
and  further  extensions  are  projected.  The  capacity  is  estimated  at  800,000  bales  of 
yarn  and  1,383,000  pieces  of  forty  yards.  The  Ministry  of  Commerce  reports  that 
there  are  in  Honan  and  Shantung,  16,400,000  mou1  under  cotton,'  and  in  Szechwan, 
Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Hupeh,  and  Chekiang  11,100,000  mou,  making  a  total  of 
27,500,000  mou,  with  an  estimated  crop  of  1,630,500  piculs2  of  clean  cotton.  The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  Chinese  machine-woven  cloth  seems  certain  to  lead  to  the 
installation  of  more  looms,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  isdustry  will  show  rapid  and  extensive  development  in  certain  lines. 

The  impossibility  of  obtaining  money  for  railway  building  naturally  resulted  in 
an  almost  complete  cessation  of  work.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  difficulties 
should  have  arisen  just  when  the  importance  of  improving  means  of  communication 
had  been  so  clearly  recognized  that  great  extensions  had  been  decided  upon,  and  when 
so  much  was  being  done  to  carry  out  quite  an  imposing  programme  of  construction. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  the  announcement  of  the  Haiho  Conserv- 
ancy Board  that  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  Peiho  river  open  to  navigation  during 
the  winter  by  means  of  ice-breakers,  and  the  efforts  made  were  completely  successful 
until  the  middle  of  January,  when  the  abnormally  low  temperature  blocked  the 
entrance  and  thick  ice  was  encountered  sixty  miles  outside  the  bar.  Unfortunately, 
the  shipping  companies  did  not  anticipate  such  a  measure  of  success  as  was  secured, 
and  the  number  of  steamers  sent  up  was  quite  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  amount  of 
cargo  offering.  Given  a  moderate  winter  of  normal  conditions,  the  Board  is  confident 
that  navigation  will  be  kept  open  in  future. 

When  the  season  opened  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  foreign  goods,  and  higher 
freights  and  prices  did  not  much  affect  arrivals  except  in  the  case  of  cotton  piece- 
goods.  As  the  year  went  on  prices  continued  to  rise  from  the  causes  already  suffi- 
ciently indicated;  many  kinds  of  piece-goods  could  not  be  supplied  at  all  for  want 
of  the  requisite  dyes;  Chinese  dealers  were  slow  to  realize  that  as  long  as  the  war 
continues  there  can  be  no  hope  of  more  favourable  conditions,  and  importers  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  firm  prices  for  forward  delivery  or  to  guarantee  any  specified 
time  of  arrival. 


1  100  mou  =  16'7  acres. 
2Picul  =  133 J  pounds. 
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Work  on  the  breakwater  at  Chefoo  commenced  on  2nd  August.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  cargo  such  as  silk  and  straw  braid  formerly  sent  to  Kiaochow  for  shipment  was 
diverted  to  Chefoo,  but  this  is  hardly  likely  to  continue  now  that  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  are  again  established  and  the  port  is  once  more  subject  to  regulations 
with  which  shippers  are  familiar. 

On  the  Yangtze  the  year  opened  with  dull  trade,  but  there  was  on  the  whole 
progressive  movement,  chiefly  due  to  good  crops.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  shortage 
in  tonnage  which  hampered  imports  by  the  extra  cost  and  made  it  difficult  to  send 
away  exports,  it  is  evident  that  the  year  would  have  been  one  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity, especially  as,  with  the  exception  of  Szechwan,  all  the  districts  served  by  the 
river  ports  were  free  from  serious  disturbance  or  brigandage.  Extraordinary  profits 
were  made  by  dealers  in  tea  and  other  produce,  and  the  rice  crop  was  plentiful,  while 
beans  and  bean  cake,  groundnuts  and  seeds  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  oils,  were  in 
demand. 

The  preliminary  surveys  of  the  Ichang-Kweichowfu  section  of  the  Ichang- 
Chengtu  Railway  were  completed,  but  construction  work  awaits  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  funds.  The  steam  traffic  between  Ichang  and  Chungking  has  proved  so 
profitable  that  more  vessels  will  be  added  to  the  run. 

The  demand  for  antimony  sent  the  price  up  rapidly.  Before  the  war  antimony 
regulus  paid  an  ad  valorem  export  duty  on  a  conventional  value  of  80  Hk.  taels*  per 
ton,  whereas  at  Changsha  during  the  December  quarter  it  paid  on  a  value  of  between 
800  and  900  Hk.  taels  per  ton.  The  export  of  quicksilver,  required  for  making  ful- 
minates, was  greatly  stimulated. 

Imports  showed  the  same  symptoms  as  were  mentioned  above  in  dealing  with 
trade  in  the  north;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  campaign  against  Japanese  goods  there 
was  a  temporarily  increased  demand  for  British  and  American  piece  goods,  while 
Chinese  manufacturers  made  considerable  headway. 

In  the  south,  as  elsewhere,  the  piece  goods  trade  was  hampered  by  delayed  deliv- 
eries and  by  the  difficvH^  M>  oMoiniiag  colours  to  suit  the  market,  while  the  shortage 
of  dyes  hindered  the  clearance  of  white  and  grey  shirtings.  There  was  an  active 
demand  for  fancy  goods  at  enhanced  prices,  but  woollen  goods  were  too  dear  and  were 
also  difficult  to  obtain  from  Europe,  so  that  old  stocks  were  gradually  cleared  off. 
Metals  also  went  up  very  much  in  price.  Flour  was  in  short  supply,  and  American 
prices  were  up  in  consequence  of  high  freights.  No  flour  came  from  Australia,  and 
Chinese-milled  flour  found  a  ready  sale.  In  cotton  yarn  Japanese  20's  seem  to  have 
driven  out  the  Bombay  count. 

A  few  direct  shipments  of  hides  from  Wuchow  to  London  were  so  successful  that 
this  trade  seems  likely  to  develop. 

MANCHURIA. 

In  addition  to  the  dearth  of  tonnage  and  high  freights,  which  were  felt  at  all 
ports,  the  Manchurian  ports  were  also  affected  by  a  fall  in  the  rouble  exchange,  the 
large  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Amur  Province,  the  scarcity  of  railway  stock, 
which  was  chiefly  engaged  by  military  traffic,  and  by  the  prohibition  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  June  of  exports  of  many  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  salt,  tobacco, 
hay,  straw,  leather,  hides,  and  copper.  Imports  were  checked  by  the  low  value  of  the 
rouble,  but  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  American  and  European  medicines  from 
Japan  destined  for  Russia.  The  prices  of  many  medicines  rose  enormously,  some  as 
much  as  500  per  cent,  and  metals  were  very  much  dearer.  Zinc  was  three  times  as 
dear,  galvanized  iron  sheets  doubled  in  price,  while  galvanized  iron  wire  rose  50  per 
cent;  iron  plates  and  sheets,  40  per  cent;  iron  wire  nails,  30  per  cent;  copper,  40  per 
Gent;  and  brass,  60  per  cent.  Japanese  cotton  goods  lost  in  value  owing  to  a  decreased 
demand  for  a  time,  and  were  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  similar  goods  manufactured 


*The  average  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  is  70  cents  Canadian  currency. 
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in  China,  while  Japanese  medicines,  so  ably  and  energetically  pushed  by  thousands  of 
travelling  Japanese  pedlars  throughout  Manchuria,  were  not  favoured  by  the  Chinese. 
Notwithstanding  the  supply  of  natural  indigo,  the  demand  for  artificial  indigo  was 
so  great  that  a  rise  to  three  times  the  normal  price  did  not  check  importation.  Bel- 
gian window  glass  was  largely  replaced  by  American  and  Japanese  substitutes,  and 
(British  galvanized  iron  by  American.  Flour  milled  in  Shanghai  and  Hankow  very 
largely  replaced  American  flour,  which  formerly  almost  monopolized  the  Manchurian 
markets,  as  the  Manchurian-milled  flour,  which  is  considered  better,  was  not  available 
in  any  quantity.  Bussian  piece  goods  of  certain  classes  were  reported  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  favour  in  the  districts  served  by  Newchwang.  Chinese  matches,  owing  to  the 
unpopularity  of  Japanese  goods  which  gave  them  an  opening,  appear  now  to  be  ousting 
Japanese  matches.  Kerosene  oil  from  the  Yechigo  district  in  Japan  Jias  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Manchurian  markets,  and  is  likely  to  enter  into  severe  competition 
with  the  other  kinds.  As  regards  exports,  there  was  a  good  demand  for  beans,  bean- 
cake,  bean  oil,  wheat,  and  barley,  but  the  fall  in  the  rouble  exchange  and  poor  crops 
made  the  price  of  wheat  almost  prohibitive  and  checked  the  outflow  to  the  Bussian 
mills  at  Habarovsk  and  Blagovestchensk. 


DOMINIONS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

It  has  been  announced  from  London  that  the  Dominions  Boyal  Commission  which 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire  pursuant  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1911,  will  resume  its  sittings  in  Canada  commencing  early  next  month.  The  com- 
mission visited  Canada,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  1914,  but  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war  it  suspended  its  labours  after  visiting  Halifax,  St.  John  and  Brince  Edward 
Island. 

The  itinerary  of  the  commission  will  be  announced  later.  In  the  meantime  all 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Local  Officer,  Dominions  Boyal  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa." 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  August  4,  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — ■ 

Aug.  1 — ss.  San  Jose,  99  drums. 
"    2 — ss.  Antilla,  100  drums. 

The  demand  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  week,  but  as  the 
stocks  in  the  market  are  small,  holders  have  sustained  their  prices  on  codfish  and 
haddock  and  raised  that  for  hake.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9.50,  haddock  at  9  and  hake 
at  7.50  cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  OASES. 

Importation : — 

July  29 — ss.  Santiago,  300  cases  from  New  York. 
Aug.    1 — ss.  San  Jose,  566  cases  from  Boston. 

"     2 — ss.  Saratoga,  208  cases  from  New  York. 

"     2 — ss.  Tonadores,  1,140  cases  from  New  York. 

A  very  light  demand  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  prices  have  been  sustained  by  the  strength  of  those  holders,  but,  if  the  quietness 
continues,  a  decline  in  values  can  be  expected.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $16  to  $16.50 
and  that  from  other  sources  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  very  limited  demand  bloaters  continue  at  $1.30  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

Aug.  2 — ss.  Saratoga,  1,995  cases. 

No  sale  has  been  effected  on  the  above  lot  from  Holland,  but  the  opinion  is  that 
it  will  obtain  from  42  to  45  cents  per  pound.  There  is  no  change  to  report  on  the 
price  for  American  cheese,  which  is  being  sold  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

5,196  barrels  from  Key  West,  Fla. 
272  bags  and  1,204  barrels  from  New  York. 
250  bags  from  Boston,  Mass. 

An  extremely  active  demand  has  ruled  for  potatoes — to  such  an  extent  that  the 
price  has  advanced  in  spite  of  these  heavy  entrances.  They  marketed  at  $3.75  per 
barrel. 

EXCHANGE. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  -|  per  cent  per  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.76|  per  £. 


POOR  FRUIT  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  account  of  conditions  of  fruit  crops  in  Great  Britain  as  published 
in  the  London  Times  will  be  of  interest : — 

Home  fruit  crops  this  year  are  late  and  supplies  generally  are  short;  prices  con- 
sequently have  been  rather  high. 

Cherries  are  fairly  plentiful,  though  continuous  bad  weather  has  caused  much  of 
the  fruit  to  split  and  be  spoilt  for  the  market.  Strawberries  have  been  poor  in  flavour 
and  their  season  is  now  almost  over.  Gooseberries  so  far  have  not  been  abundant. 
The  prospects  for  plums  and  apples  depend  on  the  weather  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  append  reports  from  correspondents  at  various  fruit-growing  centres: — 

Worcester  and  Evesham. — Fruit  prospects  are  decidedly  poor.  Pears  will  be 
scarce  and  apples  much  below  the  average.  Among  plums  the  only  crops  likely  to  be 
"1>  to  average  are  Victorias  and  the  yellow  Pershore  varieties,  the  latter  being  most 
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in  request  for  jam-making.  Cold  nights  early  in  June  caused  blossom  and  the  setting 
fruit  to  fall  in  some  localities,  and  cold  sunless  weather  since  then  has  also  had  a  preju- 
dicial effect.  Raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  bear  well,  but  rain  has  spoilt  a 
large  quantity  of  strawberries. 

Maidstone. — Cherries  have  suffered  from  continued  wet  weather.  The  rain  has 
caused  this  fruit — the  later  kinds  more  particularly — to  crack  badly,  and  much  of  it 
is  ruined.  Rain  has  also  done  considerable  damage  to  late  strawberries,  rendering 
them  soft  and  flavourless.  The  crop  of  plums  is  heavy  and,  with  a  little  sunshine  in 
the  next  few  weeks  to  ripen  the  fruit,  should  prove  a  paying  one  for  the  growers. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Great  Britain. 

"  re  "  importation  of  sulphate  wood  pulp. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  wet  sulphite  wood  pulp  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Paper  have  decided  that  where  they  are 
satisfied  that  this  pulp  contains  moisture  in  excess  of  the  quantity  contained  in 
ordinary  dry  pulp,  they  will  grant  licenses  for  that  excess  up  to,  but  not  exceeding, 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  wet  weight,  in  the  case  of  pulp  arriving  in  the  United  King- 
dom after  August  7. 

The  pulp  must  be  imported  on  the  ordinary  licenses  issued  by  the  Commission 
by  or  for  those  who,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Commission,  are  entitled  to  those 
licenses. 

The  additional  licenses  to  cover  the  extra  weight  owing  to  the  pulp  being  wet  will 
be  granted  when  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  moisture  beyond  the  amount  contained 
in  ordinary  sulphite  wood  pulp,  as  usually  imported,  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  a  certificate  of  a  competent  chemist. 

This  concession  will  only  apply  to  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Importers  should  satisfy  themselves  that  licenses- 
will  be  available  before  they  arrange  for  shipment  from  the  other  side. 

STOCKS    OF    SOLE  LEATHER. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  a  notice  issued  by  the  War  Office 
on  30th  June  notifies  the  intention  of  the  Army  Council  to  take  possession  of  material 
of  the  following  classes  and  descriptions : — 

All  bends  of  10  lbs.  weight  and  upwards  produced  from  English  or  imported  hides 
of  all  classes,  to  include  all  butts,  which  will  be  calculated  as  two  bends. 

All  medium  and  heavy  shoulders,  squared  or  with  cheeks,  produced  from  English 
or  imported  hides  of  all  classes. 

If  any  person  having  control  of  such  materials  sells,  removes  or  secretes  the  same 
without  consent  of  the  Army  Council  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
against  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations,  1914. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

BRAZIL. 

Report  of  the  Trade  of  Brazil  for  1914. 
(By  H.  M.  Consul  Dickie.) 

THE  POPULATION  OF  BRAZIL. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  statistics,  and  the  population  of  the 
various  states  and  towns  can  only  be  given  approximately;  a  census  was  taken  for  the 
city  of  Recife,  capital  of  the  state  of  Pernambuco,  which  gave  to  this  city  230,000 
inhabitants : — 


State. 


Pernambuco . 


Ceara . 


Parahyba. 


Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 


Population. 


1,700,000 


900,000 


750,000 


520,000 


300,000 


Principal  Towns. 


Recife   

Goyanna  

Olinda  

Jaboatao  

Victoria  

Citruaru  

Palmares  

Pesqueira  

Timbauba   

Garahuns   

Fortaleza  

Sobral  

Baturite  , 

Maranguape  

Aracity  

Camocim  

Graja  

Ipu  

Maceib  

Penedo  

Vicosa   

Piranhas  

Parahyba  

Itabayanna  . . 
Campina  Grande 

Areias  

Natal  

Mossor6  

Macau  . .   


The  cities  of  Recife,  Fortaleza,  Macei5,  Parahyba  and  Ntatl  are  also  the  prin- 
cipal ports  and  business  centres.  Few  towns  in  the  interior  are  commercially  import- 
ant. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


In  spite  of  the  serious  financial  crisis  in  Brazil  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1913, 
which  continued  with  increasing  intensity  in  the  year  1914  and  reached  its  climax 
just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  trade  and  commerce  in  the  state  of  Per- 
nambuco have  gone  on  with  their  wonted  regularity,  in  a  quite  remarkable  way,  this 
being  perhaps  the  only  state  in  the  Federation  which  did  not  avail  itself  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  of  the  Brazilian  moratorium. 
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The  general  life  of  the  city  of  Recife  has  been  apparently  unaffected,  to  any  great 
extent,  by  the  struggle  going  on  in  Europe,  the  vast  majority  of  the  local  merchants 
having  large  stocks  in  reserve  of  nearly  every  kind  and  description  of  goods,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  serious  lack  of  ready  money. 

The  fact  that  all  the  employees  of  the  state  have,  throughout  the  past  two  years, 
received  their  salaries  with  regularity,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  sound  financial 
conditions  prevailing. 


District  of  Pernambuco. 


Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  German  mail  steamers  began  to 
arrive  at  the  port  of  Pernambuco  for  refuge  and  have  been  interned  ever  since,  but  this 
did  not  affect  to  any  great  extent  the  trade  of  the  town,  as  they  were  nearly  all  fully 
supplied  with  provisions,  which  have  since  been  carefully  husbanded,  and  their  require- 
ments of  fresh  meat,  vegetables  and  water  could  not  amount  to  any  very  considerable 
sum. 

The  town  improvements  and  drainage  schemes,  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1910,  have  not  yet  been  completed  and  the  business  part  of  the  town  of  Recife  still 
presents  a  rather  forlorn  appearance,  the  few  fine  buildings  already  constructed  serv- 
ing as  contrast  to  the  surrounding  disorder.  The  electrification  of  the  tramway  system 
is  fast  approaching  completion  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  but  several  of  the  lines 
to  the  outlying  districts  have  not  yet  been  undertaken,  the  reason  being  that  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming  in  sums  sufficient  to  ensure  the  rapid  completion  of  the 
work.  The  scheme  for  the  illumination  of  the  town  by  electricity  has  only  been  par- 
tially realized,  and  many  of  the  streets  are  still  lighted  by  incandescent  gas  lamps. 
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PORT  WORKS. 

As  no  money  was  available  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  new  port  of  Recife, 
operations  were  stopped  in  August,  1914,  and  were  not  resumed  till  the  beginning  of 
August,  1915;  the  work  is  in  a  very  advanced  condition,  and  no  doubt  could  be  com- 
pleted in  a  comparatively  short  time  if  the  Federal  Government  were  disposed  to 
meet  the  necessary  outlay;  even  at  the  present  stage,  it  is  easy  to  realize  that  when 
completed  this  port  will  possess  a  magnificent  harbour  fitted  with  every  modern  appli- 
ance for  the  convenience  of  vessels  loading  or  discharging.  Dredging  operations  are 
now  in  course  of  progress,  which  should  render  the  port  more  accessible  to  vessels  of 
large  tonnage. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  of  foreign  shipping  entering  the  port  of  Pernambuco  during  the  year 
1914  was  1,364,739  tons  as  compared  with  1,452,688  tons  in  the  year  1913,  a  decrease 
of  87,949  tons  or  over  6  per  cent ;  the  total  of  British  shipping  during  1914  was  927,359 
tons  as  compared  with  938,762  tons  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  about  1  per  cent;  British  ton- 
nage in  1914  represented  70  per  cent  of  the  foreign  shipping  calling  at  this  port;  these 
figures  include  the  Royal  Mail  and  Pacific  steamers  calling  regularly  for  passengers  to 
and  from  Europe,  which  do  not,  however,  enter  the  harbour ;  coastwise  communications 
and  carriage  of  goods  between  Brazilian  ports  are  performed  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro, 
Companhia  Nacional  de  Navegacao  Costeiro  and  Companhia  Commercio  e  Navegacao. 

OPENINGS  FOR  TRADE. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  tables,  there  is  a  demand  for  nearly  every 
article  of  European  manufacture;  stocks  on  hand  are  being  rapidly  used  up,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  replenished  some  time  in  the  near  future;  imports 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  practically  ceased,  and  though  German 
manufacturers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  clients  and  secure 
their  orders,  they  can  have  no  very  immediate  prospect  of  executing  them;  it  is  con- 
tended by  some  importers  that  as  soon  as  hostilities  have  ceased  they  will  resume  their 
commercial  activities  in  this  part  of  the  world  with  renewed  vigour,  selling  at  such 
prices  and  on  such  terms  as  practically  to  exclude  competition;  further,  that  manu- 
facturers in  Germany  are  accumulating  vast  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  with 
the  express  object  of  flooding  the  markets ;  on  the  other  hand,  others  argue  that  such 
a  contingency  is  impossible;  the  truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  opinions,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  German  merchants  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  regain 
the  position  they  previously  held  as  exporters  to  this  country.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  only  prudent  for  our  manufacturers  at  home  to  devise  some  means  of  securing  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  trade  previously  in  German  hands.  It  is  first  of  all  essential, 
when  seeking  for  new  outlets  for  trade,  to  stduy  carefully  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  the  prospective  client;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  appearance  of  the  article 
presented  for  sale,  as  well  as  the  quality,  should  appeal  to  the  purchaser;  what  is 
generally  wanted  is,  that  the  article  should  be  easily  saleable,  and  very  often  quality 
is  sacrificed  with  this  object  in  view.  With  regard  to  machinery,  that  of  British 
manufacture  is,  as  a  general  rule,  preferred,  owing  to  its  reliable  quality,  cases  being 
on  record  where  important  German  firms  have  imported  machinery  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  their  own  use  in  preference  to  that  of  their  own  country.  Owing  to  the 
high  customs  tariff  it  is  essential  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  weight  as,  in 
many  cases,  any  excess  in  this  detail  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  doing  remunera- 
tive business. 

I  am  creditably  informed  by  a  dealer  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
articles  of  British  manufacture  for  many  years,  and  who  possesses  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions,  that  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  the  following  articles  hitherto 
almost  entirely  supplied  by  Germans:   Pianos,  printed  cotton  blankets,  aluminium 
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drinking  cups  (glasses),  knives  with  bone  and  wooden  handles,  coloured  glass  drink- 
ing cups,  alarm  clocks,  cotton  and  elastic  belts,  leather  dog  collars,  locks  for  trunks, 
pig-skin  for  saddles,  umbrella  frames,  wooden  pipes  (smoking),  felt  saddle  mats,  pen- 
knives, ladies'  hat  pins,  ladies'  leather  bags,  dolls  (mastic  or  paste)  and  imitation 
babies,  walking  sticks,  umbrella  handles,  dress  fasteners  (press  buttons),  cheap  look- 
ing-glasses, tooth  brushes,  metal  puff  boxes,  crucifixes,  combs,  hair  and  fancy  shaving 
sets,  scissors,  imitation  jewellery,  kerosene  lamps,  fancy  and  coloured  glasses,  fancy 
braids,  belt  buckles,  gold-washed  watch  chains,  silk  for  gentlemen's  ties,  fans  (paper 
and  clpth),  celluloid  combs,  ready-made  cotton  costumes  for  children,  glass  beads,  pot 
or  china  beads,  silk  ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  boot  webs,  etc. 

Tl^e  usual  German  terms  given  here  were  from  90  to  120  days'  sight,  including 
interest  added  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

]         '  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY. 

One  of  the  most  significant  proofs  of  the  increased  commercial  activity  in  the 
South  American  continent  has  been  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  at  Buenos  Aires,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janiero,  an  under- 
taking which  will  in  all  probability  be  extended  to  the  northern  commercial  centres 
in  Brazil.  The  whole  plan  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  is  only  part  of  a  vast 
commercial  propaganda  which  has  every  appearance  of  becoming  a  formidable  com- 
petitor to  British  commercial  enterprise  in  this  continent.  Numerous  commercial 
experts  have  been  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government  to  ascertain  the  pros- 
pects of  successful  trading  in  the  various  centres  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  country 
generally.  This  work  has  been  done  with  remarkable  thoroughness  and  acumen,  and 
apparently  nothing  has  been  omitted  to  ensure  ultimate  success.  A  whole  series  of 
literature  is  being  published  and  distributed  broadcast  in  order  to  create  interest  in 
high  commercial  circles,  the  most  noteworthy  being,  perhaps,  the  publications  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  "  The  Americas  "  and  "  Made 
in  U.S.A." 

It  seems  desirable  in  the  interest  of  British  traders  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  very  opposite  remarks  in  the  above  journals.  "The  Americas"  informs  the 
public  why  the  United  States  has  not  hitherto  been  an  active  competitor  in  foreign 
markets.  The  opening  up  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  United  States  had  absorbed 
almost  all  her  attention  and  activities,  railway  construction  on  a  scale  which  alto- 
gether dwarfs  similar  undertakings  in  other  countries  presented  almost  unlimited 
oportunities  for  home  investment,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  these  and  other  schemes 
for  home  development  have  reached  a  very  high  state,  that  the  United  States  capitalist 
and  manufacturer  begin  to  look  abroad  for  fresh  fields  of  activity  and  new  markets 
to  conquer.  According  to  this  same  publication  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  in 
the  United  States  which  might  be  employed  for  the  development  of  the  various  Central 
and  South  American  States,  thereby  increasing  enormously  their  wealth  and  purchas- 
ing power,  which,  it  is  naturally  hoped,  would  be  directed  towards  increasing  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  make  headway  against  European  competition; 
no  new  method  is  suggested,  but  the  time  is  ripe  to  follow  the  example  of  European 
industrial  and  commercial  pioneers  and  boldly  enter  into  the  field,  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself  at  the  present  juncture. 

The  real  significance  of  these  statements  would  appear  to  be  an  aspiration  to 
secure  a  political  and  commercial  ascendancy  in  the  South  American  continent  and 
thus  obtain  an  overwhelming  influence  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  manufacturing 
countries,  in  other J  words,  the  complete  realization  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  at 
present  understood  in  the  United  States. 

The  thought  immediately  suggested  by  the  very  clear  practical  projects  above 
referred  to  is  whether  there  is  any  cogent  reason  why  they  should  not  be  adopted  by 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  The  geographical  positions  of  both  countries  are 
just  as  favourable,  British  shipping  facilities  are  immensely  greater,  and  British 
traders  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field  both  as  regards 
financial  and  ordinary  commercial  operations,  a  coveted  position  which  should  be 
jealously  guarded. 

The  establishment  of  United  States  banks  in  the  southern  continent  is  oi-ily  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  it  is  significant  also  to  note  the  natural  sequence  to  the 
first  step,  the  systematic  training  by  the  banks  of  young  men  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  markets.  Although  American  com- 
mercial activities  may  be  regarded  with  admiration  and  even  sympathy,  it  is  only 
just  and  right  that  every  means  should  be  taken  that  such  expansion  should  not 
involve  injury  to  British  commercial  interests. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  journals  devotes  a  long  article  to  the  education  of 
young  men  for  this  special  sphere  of  activity.  It  would  appear  that  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  the  first  instance  is  necessary,  and  a  university  career,  by  no  means  a  handi- 
cap, as  has  frequently  been  contended,  as  in  addition  to  academic  distinction,  an 
urbanity  of  manner  is  acquired  which  is  thought  highly  desirable  in  enabling  the 
pioneer  of  commerce  to  create  a  favourable  atmosphere  among  the  South  American 
buyers  who  are  to  succumb  to  his  allurements. 

The  criticism  frequently  heard  from  Americans  concerning  British  commercial 
travellers  is,  that  they  do  not  hustle  enough,  but  one  would  gather  from  the  new 
devised  methods  that  the  hustling  should  be  done  in  a  more  genteel  and  refined  man- 
ner than  was  formerly  the  case,  more  in  keeping  with  the  men  with  university  attain- 
ments who  are,  in  future,  to  be  employed  in  promoting  the  United  States  commer- 
cial enterprises  in  the  South  and  Central  Americas. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Pan-American  Magazine  contains  the  following  statement 
by  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
would  appear  to  embody  in  a  few  significant  sentences  the  American  standpoint  as 
regards  financial  expansion  abroad: — 

"  This  country  and  other  countries  should  understand  the  position  we  are  in 
concerning  our  reserves.  The  new  law  reduces  the  reserve  requirements,  and  we 
have,  I  should  say  off-hand,  $736,000,000  more  reserve  than  the  law  requires  for 
national  banks;  there  is  a  similar  plethora  in  the  state  banks.  This  gives  an  enorm- 
ous capacity  for  the  expansion  of  loans.  We  can  probably  expand  loans  $2,000,000,000 
or  $3,000,000,000.  We  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war  but  we  are  in 
a  state  of  preparedness  to  expand  loans  abroad  and  credits  at  home.  This  feature  of 
reserves  and  the  possibilities  of  foreign  loans  is  a  very  important  item  in  our  rela- 
tions with  South  America.  Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  find  employment  for  our 
capital  at  home,  but  under  the  new  banking  law  and  with  our  growing  wealth  we 
will  open  a  vast  field  for  foreign  investment." 

AGRICULTURE1 — SUGAR. 

The  sugar  crop  for  the  season  beginning  October  1,  1914,  and  terminating 
March  31,  1915,  was  larger  than  anticipated,  attaining  a  good  average  for  the  state 
of  Pernambuco  and  good  for  the  state  of  Alagoas.  The  entries  of  sugar  into  the 
state  of  Pernambuco  from  September  1,  1914,  to  July  31,  1915,  amounted  to  1,916,669 
bags  of  60  kilos.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  sugar  exported  from 
Pernambuco  to  foreign  countries  during  the  same  period: — 


To —  Bags. 

United  Kingdom   586,3'00 

United  States   106,800 

Portugal   12,600 

Uruguay   10,700 


Total   716,100 
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The  crop  for  the  years  1915-16  is  expected  to  be  a  late  one  and  smaller  than  the 
crop  just  terminated.  The  rainy  season  this  year  was  an  ideal  one  as  there  has  been 
no  continuous  rainpour;  the  previous  season  was,  however,  exceedingly  dry,  with  the 
result  that  the  canes  in  the  fields  are  very  backward  and  can  now  scarcely  be  expected 
to  attain  maturity. 

The  market  for  the  period  under  review  opened  with  lower  prices  than  during  the 
previous  year,  but  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  owing  to  demand  for 
exportation,  local  prices  rose,  and  have  since  been  maintained  at  a  fair  average.  The 
importation  of  sugar  machinery  was  very  small  owing  to  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  for  1914-15  season  was  of  poor  quality  owing  to  pro- 
longed rains,  many  of  the  plants  having  died  owing  to  excessive  moisture;  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained  247,157  bales  each  80  kilos,  arrived  in  Pernambuco,  the  average 
price  being  12$857  reis  per  arroba  (15  kilos.)  as  compared  with  380,166  bales  in  the 
1913-14  season,  the  price  then  being  12$051  reis  per  arroba.  The  prospects  for  the 
1915-16  season  at  present  are  an  average  crop,  owing  to  want  of  ram;  this  will  mean 
approximately  from  242,000  to  250,000  bales;  in  the  Ceara  district  the  cotton  prospects 
are  believed  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way,  while  in  the  state  of  Parahyba  a  good  crop  is 
expected. 

Whale  -fishery. — An  important  and  thoroughly  well  equipped  whale  fishing  station 
has  been  established  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cabedello  harbour  in  the  state  of 
Parahyba.  The  whales  arrive  off  the  coast  of  Northern  Brazil  from  the  South  Polar 
regions  to  have  their  young  about  the  end  of  June,  returning  south  in  November, 
wiien  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  commences.  The  animals  appear  in 
fairly  large  numbers,  but  are  said  never  to  go  farther  north  than  the  Parahyban  coast. 

During  the  year  1914  154  whales  were  caught  and  in  1915  up  to  the  end  of  August 
about  80,  a  good  average  as  the  season  has  at  least  two  months  still  to  run.  The 
animals  are  brought  ashore  by  a  steam  whaling  boat  and  .hauled  to  the  sheds,  where 
they  are  cut  up  and  boiled  down  with  remarkable  rapidity,  three  average-sized  whales 
can  be  dealt  with  in  one  day  at  this  factory,  and  there  is  practically  no  waste,  even 
the  flesh  and  bones  being  converted  into  manure  after  all  the  oil  is  extracted. 

Fruit  growing. — Taken  as  a  whole  Northern  Brazil  is  remarkably  fertile  and 
capable  of  considerable  development  and  of  producing  an  enormous  variety  of  crops 
in  addition  to  the  sugar,  cotton,  maize  and  tobacco  and  mandioca  wiiich  at  present 
form  the  staple  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  Along  the  coast  the  cocoanut 
palm  grows  luxuriantly,  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  its  cultivation;  various 
commercial  houses,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  having  sent 
representatives  to  inquire  into  the  prospects  of  acquiring  and  developing  the  already 
existing  plantations,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  order  to 
insure  financial  success,  large  tracts  of  land  would  have  to  be  acquired  in  the  mari- 
time districts  and  systematically  developed.  This  would  necessarily  entail  a  con- 
siderable initial  outlay,  young  trees  would  have  to  be  planted,  and  some  six  years 
would  have  to  elapse  before  they  would  be  sufficiently  mature  to  yield  a  full  crop. 
Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  an  undertaking  would  ultimately  repay  the 
outlay.  In  tropical  countries,  where  butter  is  either  unobtainable  or  very  costly,  cook- 
ing is  generally  done  in  grease,  which  could  with  great  advantage  be  replaced  by 
cocoanut  butter,  which  is  fully  as  nourishing  and,  to  many,  more  palatable  and 
digestible. 

Tropical  fruits  such  as  pineapples,  bananas,  mangos,  limes  and  oranges  grow 
freely  and  are  of  excellent  quality,  suitable  for  export.  There  is  no  reason  why 
cocoanut  and  fruit  growing  should  not  be  combined,  and  thus  ensure  a  larger  return  for 
capital  expended. 

In  many  of  the  higher  parts  of  Pernambuco  and  the  neighbouring  states  coffee 
thrives  exceedingly  well,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  of  fine  quality.    Tea  also  could  be  grown  at 
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such  hill  stations  as  Garanhuns  and  Pesqueira,  where  European  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  remunerative  quantities.  Pineapples,  perhaps  the  most  delicately  flavoured 
in  the  world,  are  grown  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco,  also  mangos,  oranges  and 
bananas. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  all  shipping  entered  in  the 
port  of  Pernambuco  during  the  year  1914: — 


in  aiionanty. 

r,. 

olcalH. 

0  mi 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

  22(4 

40  * 

264 

927,359 

  76 

1 

77 

232,567 

French  

  21 

21 

72,980 

Austro-Hungarian  

  7 

7 

12,532 

  3 

3 

9,037 

  20 

20 
6 

45,454 

  6 

15,110 

  7 

19 

26 

31.391 

  1 

1 

1,269 

  1 

1 

1,500 

  1 

1 

5,740 

United  States  

  1 

1 

3,651 

Other  nationalities  

  4 

4 

6,149 

Total  

  372 

60 

432 

1,364,739 

IMPORTS  INTO  PERNAMBUCO. 


The  following  is  a  return  of  all  imports  to  Pernambuco  during  the  years  1913-14 : — 


Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

*Milreis. 

Milreis 

Live-stock  

18,425 

116,066 

Raw  Material  for  Industrial  Purposes. 

Cotton  yarn  for  weaving  kilos. 

42,744 

4,754 

128,183 

16,805 

Sewing  cotton   " 

161,472 

110,891 

786,721 

598,527 

Copper  ingots   " 

191,979 

22,854 

131,967 

52,976 

Steel  bars   " 

780„196 

561,442 

20,413 

172,680 

Iron  bars,  plates,  etc   " 

2,325,940 

1,251,587 

434,000 

208,868 

Jute  yarn   " 

801,996 

65<3,518 

596,499 

568,793 

Barrel  staves  and  hoops   " 

604,602 

324,736 

144,888 

89,794 

Pine  logs   " 

2,150,048 

624,247 

222>,290 

6>|  989 

36,731 

6,141 

174,935 

34,049 

Linseed  oil.  .  .  .   " 

279,460 

171,171 

141,705 

S7,491 

Coal   " 

114,902,300 

87,169,768 

3,048,889 

2,434,199 

Patent  fuel   " 

33,097,783 

24,635,519 

909,775 

646,745 

Cement                                            ....  " 

31,316,311 

12,365,254 

1,323,945 

547,667 

Saltpetre  '.'   " 

618,066 

422,236 

242,286 

164,803 

Leather   " 

40,971 

24,152 

348,373 

235,135 

Pitch   " 

3,143,627 

2,665,212 

692,304 

467,262 

Sundry  goods  

2,446, 91S 

2,041,621 

Manufactured  Articles 

Fancy  trimming,  gold,  silver  and  cotton  laces. 

103,209 

34,699 

Ready-made  cotton  cloths  

151,152 

84,497 

Cotton  textiles — 

White  kilos. 

98,525 

30,297 

400,426 

127,560 

Rough   " 

48,022 

67 

117,012 

203 

Printed   " 

37,373 

4,212 

154,966 

23,327 

Coloured   " 

250,369 

82,051 

1,084,441 

392,952 

Not  specified   " 

354,336 

127,167 

1,604,183 

610, 3S6 

•Currency. — The  milreis  (gold)  is  worth  Is.  lOd.  The  rates  of  exchange  for  90  days'  sight 
on  London  for  1914  were  as  follows: — 

s.  d. 

Lowest   0  10| 

Highest   1  2-^{>2 

Average   1  2%2 

Paper  currency  consists  of  notes  of  the  following  denominations:  1,  2,  5,  10,  20.  50,  100.  200, 
500  and  1,000  milreis  (um  conto  de  reis).  The  1  and  2  milreis  notes  are  being  recalled  and  silver 
coins  of  similar  value  substituted. 


Weights  and  measures. — The  metric  system  is  in  use. 
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imports  |nto  pernambuco. — Continued. 


Value  f.o.b.  in  Brazil. 

Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 
*Milreis. 

1914. 
Milreis 

Cartridges  and.  small  shot  .kilos 

27,070 

20,218 

92,597 

88,717 

Carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  etc.,,   .     .  " 

31,466 

14,274 

168,689 

67,569 

IVXotor  cars  number 

54 

43 

191,851 

172,069 

Motor  accessories  kilos 

51,196 

8,591 

180,922 

25,468 

Rail"wav  cars  '* 

996,777 

l,260i,816 

388,985 

1,241,904 

Hooks,  spurs,  stirrups,  buckles,  locks,  etc.  " 

104,706 

47,739 

89,751 

43,953 

Sfppl  artri  iron  wirp  " 

1,678,586 

916,961 

329,098 

179,239 

Iron    and    steel  galvanized  plates  for 

roofing  " 

679,227 

233,881 

171,665 

90,485 

Cutlery 

58,177 

25,794 

179,191 

101,584 

Axles  wheels  and  accessories  for  rail- 

wfl v  pare!  " 

1,195,761 

1,499,827 

455,013 

853,793 

Tin  "nlafpc:  " 

1,524,350 

778,043 

471,651 

233,749 

.Nails  screws  and  rivets  " 

'  246,707 

111,236 

110,764 

38,663 

Iron  and  steel  accessories  for  buildings .  " 

1,899,687 

1, 777^692 

s  600,132 

503,274 

Iron  and  steel  telegraph  and  telephone 

poles  bridge  materials  etc  " 

1,216,461 

667,132 

311,032 

229,687 

Rails,  points  and  crossings  for  railways.  " 

13,270,135 

8,102,619 

1,873,633 

1,135,495 

Tubes,  pipes  and  junctions.  ...  " 

10,715,941 

9,987,395 

1,264,887 

1,413,687 

Pianos  number 

149 

62 

124,593 

48,591 

Woollen  textiles  kilos. 

21,871 

7,921 

190,033 

73,662 

Linen  textiles   " 

83,874 

48,432 

311,407 

194,388 

Bottles,   pots,   glasses,    chinaware  and 

crystals   " 

129,221 

91,024 

86,078 

60,965 

Manufactured  chinaware  and  earthen- 

ware " 

654,221 

688,386 

520,595 

509,283 

121,320 

66,384 

193,846 

63,751 

Stills  boilers  and  accessories  " 

334,273 

469^648 

203,069 

243121 

Accessories  for  electricity  and  lighting.  " 

23  2,9  3'9 

441,674 

367,518 

677,814 

Iron  tools  and  sundry  utensils  " 

1,145,362 

472,'798 

768,163 

445',634 

Hydraulic  pumps  and  accessories  " 

173,353 

109,225 

128,856 

162,440 

Locomotives  " 

298,240 

927,102 

000,  i  \j  1 

1  297  279 

J.f  U  U  1  ,  Li  1  O 

Locomotives  and  motors  " 

442  576 

39  294 

39fl  78^ 

28,336 

Sewing  machines  '• 

250  191 

477,965 

269,'036 

o  1700  17  (\  0 

1,381,545 

2,133,335 

999,873 

Agricultural  machinery  .....            .  " 

149,804 

37,728 

100,789 

35,837 

Furniture   " 

150^849 

87,451 

195,251 

182,722 

Paper   (use  not  declared)  . .  " 

705,585 

437,796 

272,133 

173,417 

Writing  paper.  .  " 

59,588 

41,817 

55,618 

37,823 

Paper  for  printing   " 

1,832,402 

2,315,100 

383,442 

500,402 

Cardboard   " 

312,544 

224,639 

98,,321 

72^809 

Earthenware  pipes  and  tubes  " 

713,110 

283^914 

77,020 

41,856 

Leather  boots  

282^622 
244^519 

132,901 
93',658 

Perfumery  kilos. 

27,732 

8,841 

■1  0  a  0  a  n 
Id  U,Z47 

62,844 

125,623 

51,346 

Carbide  of  calcium                               .  " 

678,337 

654,380 

153,918 

152,552 

Caustic  soda  " 

1, 12L024 

831,553 

20L635 

150,328 

Stationery  for  offices  and  colleges .  .    .  .  " 

24,312 

19[l25 

61*349 

41,302 

Implements  for  lighting.  .  " 

49,909 

28,860 

156,331 

102^704 

Buttons  " 

23,712 

8  ,''517 

137,443 

51,772 

Toys   " 

28,645 

8,334 

101,676 

39,762 

Smoking  pipes   holders   etc  .                .  " 

30,938 

13,158 

165^059 

63,080 

156,647 
96,028 

17,484 
54J41 

Umbrellas  kilos 

2§7,403 

13,434 

Gasolene  " 

960,662 

668,555 

254,472 

155,665 

ICerosene  <s 

12,173,102 

7,200,583 

1,521,872 

973,966 

Rubber    manufactures    and    similars.  .  " 

20,365 

15,133 

117, 285 

79,028 

Sailing  and  steamships  and  other  boats .... 

554,946 

96,556 

Lubricating    oils,     mineral    and  vege- 

table kilos 

1,059,236 

776,787 

314,347 

240,719 

,Qnn  r\  -pi  P'Q 

R  426  78^ 

7,094,041 

C  n  m  p  <?  t  i   1  P «! 

Garlics  kilos 

89,071 

40,646 

68,682 

24,350 

Rice  " 

444,253 

440,336 

133^338 

120,'061 

132,939 

114,'681 

189,351 

165,636 

13,103,040 

10,940,405 

6,441,076 

6,121,272 

884,294 

688,201 

141,906 

121,400 

89,996 

49,884 

114,326 

69,654 

65,342 

38,089 

138,483 

93,500 

153,392 

189,548 

119,782 

130,130 

249,899 

169,061 

180,063 

137,872 

32,037,711 

21,323,753 

6,076,388 

4,225,366 

95,831 

38,609 

131,900 

56,351 
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imports  into  pernambuco. — Concluded. 


Articles. 

•Condensed  milk  kilos. 

Butter   " 

Cheese  " 

Common  wine  and  fine  wine  (port  and 

others)   " 

Jerked  beef  " 

Fine  wines   " 

Sundries  

Sterling. 

Gold  coin  £ 

Total  


Value  f.o.b. 

in  Brazil 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

*Milreis. 

Milreis. 

187,239 

200,171 

184,888 

241,874 

355,547 

196,235 

785,594 

442,751 

143,901 

73,885 

230,572 

130,460 

1,812,141 

1,335,687 

777,101 

577,256 

1,036,535 

146,219 

756,423 

131,885 

207,327 

139,285 

"292,096 

207,544 

946,799 

662,211 

3,000 

45,000 

60,476,615 

45,612,647 

The  return  of  all  goods  exported  from  Pernambuco  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  1914  is  as  follows : — 


Goods  Exported 


Sugar  .  

Cotton  

it  seed  

it  waste  

Copper  

Coffee   

Cocoa  

Old  metals  

Rags  

Hides   . 

•Goat  and  sheep  skins 

Rubber  

Cigarettes  

Sweets  

Bran  

Alcohol  

Leather  


Portugal. 


Kilos. 

432,060 
1,679,074 


77,932 


6,990 
373 
1,562 


302 


7,664 
7,194 


United 
Kingdom. 


Kilos. 


20,039 
4,735 
10,338 
46 
1 

244 
13 
1 

i7 

32 
6 
24 

1 

861 


,184 
,792 
,412 
,437 
,000 
,860 
,470 
,300 
,201 
,642 
,478 
,297 
60 
,600 
,400 


Germany. 


Kilos. 


328,809 
1,380,634 


319,560 
2,880 


173,882 
'34,472 


70 

797,350 


France. 


Kilos. 


355,579 


89,940 


31,110 

38,937 
7,730 


1,869 


Italy 


Kilos. 


36,000 


Belgium. 


Kilos. 


36,808 


184,500 


8,581 


1,350,923 


United 
States. 


Kilos. 


3,206.415 


88,742 
3,302 


35,632 
111,072 
22,938 

220 


Goods  Exported. 


Sugar.  .•  

Cotton  

11  seed  

M  waste  

dopper  

Coffee  

Cocoa  

Old  metals   . 

Rags   

Hides  

Goat  and  sheep-skins. 

Rubber  

Cigarettes   

Sweets  

Bran   

Alcohol  

Leather  

Cocoanuts  


Argentina. 


Kilos. 


37,380 


26,400 


Uruguay. 


Kilos. 


642,000 


10.902 


8,100 
31,266 


Nether- 
lands. 


Kilos. 


90,820 


30,300 


274,350 


Australia. 


Kilos. 


216 


Total 
Weight. 


Kilos. 

24,349,659 
7,226,882 
11,719,046 
46,437 
1,000 
1,072,050 
10,652 
1,300 
17,201 
280,261 
165,441 
90,999 
60 
52,823 
3,194,023 
15,764 
7,194 
57,600 


Official 
Value. 


Milreis. 


798,816 
787,649 
815,387 
13,931 
500 
643,221 
9,826 
540 
3,440 
269,278 
311,523 
164.850 
270 
30,896 
223,581 
1,538 
14,388 
4,608 
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DISTRICT  OF  ALAGOAS. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Macray  reports  as  follows: — 

Trade. — The  depression  noted  at  the  close  of  1913  continued  in  1914,  there  being- 
a  slight  improvement  about  the  middle  of  the  year  and  then  a  relapse  again,  owing 
to  the  European  crisis.  The  result  of  this  affected  especially  the  import  trade,  the- 
system  of  credit  being  entirely  changed  and  many  importers  placed  in  difficult  posi- 
tions and  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  moratorium  and  subsequent  laws  decreed 
by  the  Brazilian  Government,  but,  I  think,  only  for  a  time,  and  most,  if  not  all,  will 
in  due  course  satisfy  their  commercial  obligations.  Imports  from  Europe  have  natur- 
ally decreased,  and  attention  was  turned  to  trading  more  with  the  United  States, 
which  have  not  been  idle  in  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  though  the  trade  has 
not  been  so  good  as  might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  banks'  restrictions  and  a  not 
unnatural  doubtfulness,  I  presume,  on  the  part  of  American  exporters  as  to  the  future ; 
however,  there  are  signs  of  improvement.  The  exportation  of  sugar  received  an 
impulse,  and  61,420  bags  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  against  nil  in  1913, 
and  the  demand  continues  increasingly  for  the  country  and  Portugal,  at  remunera- 
tive prices,  which  should  later  affect  the  home  markets  and  be  conducive  to  the  steady- 
ing and  raising  of  prices  and  consequently  to  more  prosperity  for  planters.  The 
cotton  export  trade  improved  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  on  account  of 
the  war,  it  fell  off,  but  it  continues  good  for  the  southern  home  markets.  Contrary 
to  expectations  the  importation  of  automobiles  has  almost  ceased,  due  in  great  part 
to  the  electrification  of  the  tramway  system,  which  was  inaugurated  in  June  but  not 
yet  fully  completed.  The  railway  construction,  referred  to  last  year,  has  ceased 
altogether  for  the  present.  The  cotton  thread  mill  at  Pedra  has  started  work  and  is 
reported  to  be  doing  well  and  its  product  is  well  received. 


SHIPPING. 


There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease,  due  without  doubt  to  the  war,  in  the 
number  of  vessels  calling  here  as  compared  with  1913.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  in  1915  this  will  not  only  be  made  good  but  a  substantial  increase  shown.  Already 
one  line  of  steamers — the  Booth  Steamship  Company — is  making  arrangements  to 
call  here  monthly  with  its  steamers  in  the  New  York -Brazil  trade,  which  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to'  commerce.  The  total  of  all  vessels  touching  at  this  port  in  1914 
is  as  follows: — 

Net 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Entered   413  634,248 

Cleared   413  '635,288 

Showing  a  decrease  of  68  vessels  entered  but  an  increase  of  tonnage  of  17,197  over 
1913.  Total  amount  of  foreign  cargo  brought  here  direct  was  29,372  tons,  against 
24,253  in  1913,  of  which  18,157  tons  came  in  British  vessels  and  5,789  in  German. 
The  cargo  exported  to  foreign  countries  was  12,098  tons,  all  in  British  ships,  with 
the  exception  of  466  tons  in  Brazilian  steamers  to  the  United  States. 

General. — The  financial  affairs  of  the  state,  I  regret  to  say,  do  not  show  much 
improvement  as  compared  with  last  year,  a  condition  due  to  the  Government's  attempt 
to  carry  out  too  much  without  the  necessary  funds,  consequently  many  good  measures 
begun  last  year  have  not  been  carried  out,  nor  projected  ones  begun.  The  state  is 
greatly  in  debt,  and  unless  drastic  economical  measures  are  taken,  the  situation  may 
become  critical,  notwithstanding  that  the  revenue  is  good  and  sufficient,  with  good 
management,  for  all  expenditure  and  to  permit  of  improvements  being  carried  out  in 
a  methodical  manner. 
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DISTRICT  OF  PARAHYBA. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Howe  reports  as  follows: — 

General. — The  cotton  crop  was  small,  and  the  amount  exported  from  the  port 
•of  Cabedello  was  far  less  than  last  year,  but  since  the  war  started,  owing  to  better 
prices  and  exporting  facilities  obtained  at  Pernambuco,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
Parahyba  cotton  has  been  sent  to  that  place. 

The  Government  port  works  at  Cabedello  were  shut  down  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
two-thirds  of  the  men  being  dismissed. 

No  further  extensions  were  made  in  this  state  by  the  Great*  Western  of  Brazil 
Railway  Company. 

The  electrification  of  the  trams  was  completed  on  February  19. 

During  the  year  a  whaling  station  has  been  erected  at  Cabedello  and  some  150 
whales  were  caught  and  treated. 

The  health  of  the  city  and  state  shows  a  great  improvement  over  last  year. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
Russia. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to  the  effect  that  the  official  "  Bulletin 
of  Laws "  of  Petrograd  for  the  I7th/30th  June  publishes  a  decree  of  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  dated  the  15th/28th  June,  authorizing,  until  the  lst/14th 
January,  1917,  the  import  (free  of  customs  duty)  into  the  Empire  from  abroad,  via 
the  Petrograd  port  custom  house,  of  safety  matches  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  boxes, 
containing  not  more  than  75  matches  each. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE, 

WHEAT  CROP  OF  FRANCE. 

In  reference  to  the  item  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  published  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  of  July  31  under  the  heading  "  Notes  from  France,"  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  was  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  wheat  production  of  France. 
As  stated  in  Part  V  of  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
devoted  to  grain  statistics,  the  wheat  crop  of  France  in  1915  was  estimated  to  be 
237,806,000  bushels.  In  1914  it  was  estimated  by  the  French  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  289,184,600  bushels,  but  this  included  the  wheat  crop  in  the  portion 
of  France  now  occiipied  by  the  Germans  and  the  crop  in  the  remainder  of  France 
was  estimated  by  the  International  Institute  to  be  282,691,000  bushels.  Broomhall's 
report  estimates  the  French  wheat  crop  for  1916  at  220,000,000  bushels. 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  JUNE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  the  July  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  high  level 
of  employment  of  recent  months  was,  on  the  whole,  maintained  in  June.  The  war 
trades  were  still  extremely  active;  in  the  others  there  were  slight  fluctuations,  g'-me 
showing  an  improvement  and  others  a  decline.    The  number  of  workpeople  in  industry 
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was,  of  course,  much  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  tiaose  remaining  were  more  iully 
employed. 

Employment  in  June  in  the  coal  mining  industry  continued  very  good.  Iron  and 
shale  mines  were  well  employed,  but  in  tin  mines  employment  was  still  quiet.  In  the 
quarrying  industry  employment  was  fairly  good  on  the  whole. 

The  pig  iron  industry  still  suffered  from  shortages  of  labour  and  raw  material, 
but  employment  continued  good;  at  iron  and  steel  works  it  was  very  good.  Great 
activity  prevailed  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  and  much  overtime  was 
worked.  There  was  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  tin-plate  and  steel  sheet  mills 
in  operation,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  continued  very  active,  and  much  over- 
time was  worked. 

In  the  spinning  section  of  the  cotton  trade  employment  was  good,  and  an  acute 
shortage  of  labour  was  reported;  the  weaving  section  showed  some  slackness.  In  the 
woollen  and  hosiery  industries  all  available  workpeople  were  fully  employed;  in  the 
worsted  trade  employment,  though  affected  by  the  wool-combers'  dispute,  continued 
very  good.  In  the  linen  trade  employment  was  fairly  good  in  Scotland,  but  quiet  in 
Ireland  with  much  short  time.  Employment  was  good  in  the  jute  trade;  it  was  still 
good  on  the  whole  in  the  lace  trade,  but  some  decline  was  reported,  due  in  part  to  a 
shortage  of  labour.  In  the  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  trades  employment  con- 
tinued good  generally;  in  the  silk  trade  it  was  fairly  good;  in  the  carpet  industry  fair. 

Great  activity  prevailed  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trades,  partly  owing  to  the  execution 
of  the  Russian  contract.  In  the  leather  trades  employment  was  good  generally,  but 
in  some  branches  of  saddlery  and  harness  at  Walsall  it  remained  quiet. 

Employment  continued  good  in  the  corset  trade,  fairly  good  in  the  felt  hat  and 
ready-made  tailoring  trades,  and  fair  in  the  shirt  and  collar,  millinery,  mantle,  blouse 
and  costume  trades;  in  bespoke  tailoring  there  was  a  decline.  In  court  and  private 
dressmaking  employment  was  moderate,  and  in  the  silk  hat  trade  bad. 

The  workpeople  remaining  in  the  building  and  brick  trades  were  generally  well 
employed;  in  the  cement  trade  employment  continued  good  witii  much  overtime  and 
a  shortage  of  labour.  In  the  furnishing  trades  employment  was  fairly  good  on  the 
whole;  in  the  wood- working  trades  it  was  good. 

In  the  printing  trade  employment  continued  fairly  good;  in  the  paper  and  book- 
binding trades  it  was  good.    A  shortage  of  labour  was  general  in  these  trades. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  were  generally  well  employed.  The  food  preparation 
trades  showed  some  decline,  but  employment  generally  continued  good  and  overtime 
was  worked. 

Agricultural  operations  were  hindered  by  unfavourable  weather;  labour  was  every- 
where deficient,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  lent  by  the  military  and  the  further 
introduction  of  women. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  continued  fair  on  the  whole,  but  was  bad  at 
certain  ports  on  the  east  coast. 

The  supply  of  seamen  for  mercantile  ships  was  about  equal  to  the  demand. 

MARKET   FOR  AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY   IN  ITALY. 

(U.  S.  Vice  Consul  Ulysses  J.  By  water,  in  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  dairying  industry  is  extensively  developed  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  with  the 
chief  centres  at  Milan  and  I'lorence.  The  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  mach- 
inery is  only  beginning,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  marketing 
American  products  here  would  be  the  initial  cost  of  installing  the  machines.  It  i& 
probably  only  a  matter  of  time,  however,  until  the  employment  of  such  machinery  will 
become  quite  general. 

Agricultural  and  dairy  machinery  is  usually  bought  and  brought  into  this  country 
by  the  agrarian  co-operative  societies,  which  exist  in  almost  every  province.  Head- 
quarters for  these  societies  are  maintained  in  this  city,  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
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itato  Agrario  Nazionale,  at  48  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese.  American  manufacturers 
should  correspond  with  this  committee  in  the  Italian  language,  describing  the  mach- 
inery they  manufacture  and  giving  terms  and  conditions  of  payment  and  delivery. 
This  will  serve  to  put  their  names  on  the  records  for  reference  whenever  the  societies 
are  purchasing. 

The  Instituto  Nazionale  di  Credito  per  laCooperazione  has  ako  been  formed  in 
Home,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  with  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing credits  to  legally  registered  co-operative  societies  in  Italy.  This  company  is  in 
the  market  for  agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds.  It  may  be  addressed  at  52  Piazza 
Barberini,  Home. 

In  seking  to  introduce  American  products  it  is  advisable  to  use  local  dealers  or 
these  co-operative  societies  rather  than  export  houses.  It  is  better  also  that  the  main 
agency  should  be  located  in  one  of  the  large  commercial  centres,  such  as  Milan,  Genoa, 
or  Turin,  rather  than  in  Rome,  where  there  is  little  direct  importation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

(British  Board  of  Tmde  Journal.) 
Italy. 

The  Italian  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  announces  that  the  central  railway  station 
at  Benghasi  is  now  open,  and  the  line  from  Benghasi  to  Er-Regana  in  working  condi- 
tion. This  line  will  in  due  course  be  prolonged  to  Merg,  Cirene,  and  Derna,  and 
follow  the  coast  beyond  to  Tobruk  and  the  Egyptian  frontier.  A  second  line  from 
Benghasi  to  Gidalia  is  said  to  be  contemplated. 

Greece. 

H.M.  Consul  at  The  Piraeus  (Mr.  W.  J.  Norcop)  reports  that  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  mercantile  marine  has  been  remarkable  and  the  present  war  has 
proved  very  profitable  to  the  Greek  shipowner,  who  has  been  able  to  make  huge  profits, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  new  and  important  markets. 

On  1st  January,  1915,  the  number  of  vessels  comprising  the  merchant  fleet  of 
Greece  was  498  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  approximately  900,000  tons.  During  the 
year  91  steamers,  of  230,000  tons  gross,  were  sold  abroad. 

Argentina. 

The  Boletin  Oficial  (Buenos  Aires)  of  15th  May  publishes  a  Decree  authorizing 
the  Central  Argentine  Railway  Company  to  open  to  public  traffic  the  section  of  its 
Peyrano-Rio  IV  branch  between  the  stations  of  Peyrano  and  Otto  Bemberg,  a  distance 
of  100  kiloms.  (about  62  miles). 

CO-OPERATIVE  TANNERIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

(Russian- American  Journal  of  Commerce.) 

Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  leather,  a  considerable  number  of  tanneries 
have  been  recently  established  by  the  Russian  co-operative  societies. 

A  striking  example  of  co-operative  achievement  is  a  tannery  in  the  village  of 
Pokrovsk,  in  the  state  of  Orenburg,  built  entirely  with  the  means  furnished  by  fifty 
peasant  credit  societies,  a  successful  experiment  on  a  large  scale  of  an  organized  war 
industry. 

Another  one,  in  the  town  of  Orsk,  started  with  a  capital  of  60,000  roubles,  is 
doing  a  business  up  to  500,000  roubles  per  annum. 

.  The  Zemstvo  of  the  town  of  Storoskolsk,  having  received  a  fifteen-year  loan  of 
100,000  roubles,  added  200,000  of  its  own  and  became  shareholders  in  the  construction 
of  a  very  large  tannery,  turning  out  about  200,000  skins  yearly. 
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At  the  same  time  a  good  many  smaller  tanneries  are  springing  up  constantly 
with  an  average  annual  output  of  3,000  skins,  usually  serving  the  local  needs.  There 
is  a  great  need  of  a  few  of  such  tanneries  in  Turkestan. 

FRENCH  TRADE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 

(Cablegram  from  American  Consulate  General  at  Paris,  dated  August  7,  published 
in  United  States  Commerce  Beports.) 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
the  six  months  of  1916  was  $1,192,104,451,  against  $963,315,496  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1915.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $860,598,194,  compared  with  $690,079,799, 
and  the  exports  amounted  to  $331,506,257,  against  $273,235,697.  The  imports  and 
exports  were  as  follows,  by  classes: —  i 


Imports.  Exports. 

Jan.-June,        Jan.- June,  Jan.- June,  Jan.-June, 
Articles.                           1915.                  1916.  1915.  1916. 

Food  products  $198,660,304      $233,13  9,108  $55,095,710  $42,559,974 

Manufactures   212,851,980        249,105,258  144,443,323  199,076,219 

Postal  packages       15,099,355  22,753,928 


Total  $690,079,799      $860,598,194      $273, 235,^97  $331,506,257 


The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1916  was  $232,188,264  against  $201,631,153  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1915,  and 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $47,696,669  against  $37,483,302. 

JAPANESE  CAMPAIGN  TO  AVIN  RUSSIAN  MARKETS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

An  article  has  been  published  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  on  "  Japanase  goods  for  the 
Russian  market,"  and  a  translation  of  this  article  has  been  prepared.    The  writer 

states : — 

Japanese  merchants,  adapting  their  merchandise  to  the  demands  of  the  Russian 
traders,  are  studying  the  Russian  household  in  every  detail.  A  few  days  ago,  for 
instance,  some  boots  appeared  on  sale,  of  Russian  shape,  for  the  use  of  the  popu- 
lace, accompanied  by  a  bottle  of  shoe  polish. 

Now  the  Japanese  are  selling  harmoniums  of  hand-made  Nagasaki  manufacture. 

There  seems  nothing  more  remaining  for  the  Japanese  to  manufacture  for  the 
Russian  market. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  DYES   IN  ARGENTINA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.M.  Consul  at  Rosario  (Mr.  S.  S.  Dickson)  reports  that  a  Buenos  Aires  com- 
pany has  constructed  a  factory  in  Santa  Fe  to  manufacture  dyes  by  a  process  invented 
by  an  Argentine  chemist.  The  factory  contains  crushers  capable  of  reducing  to  pulp 
90  tons  of  dye-wood  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  logs  are  conveyed  automatically  to 
the  crushing  machines  by  means  of  overhead  carriers.  After  being  crushed,  the  pulp 
is  conveyed  by  other  carriers  and  lifts  to  the  diffusing  batteries.  The  liquid  is  then 
passed  through  filters  before  being  dealt  with  by  the  concentrating  and  evaporating 
machinery,  which  completes  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  the  colouring  matter. 

The  construction  of  the  works  was  started  in  November  last  and  the  factory  was  to 
have  been  inaugurated  in  May,  but  delay  has  been  caused  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  importing  machinery.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  at  present  installed  has  been 
constructed  in  Argentina. 
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BUSINESS  CARS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

(United  States  Consul  Talbot  J.  Albert,  Brunswick,  Germany,  in  Consular  Report.) 

Great  business  activity  is  expected  in  Germany  after  the  war,  and  the  question 
is  being  discussed  in  the  Brunswick  press  as  to  the  advantages  of  having  special 
compartments  in  the  cars  of  express  trains  for  business  men.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  compartments  be  fitted  up  with  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  suitable  chairs, 
writing  materials,  and  other  appropriate  articles,  this  special  service  being  analogous 
to  sleeping  and  dining  car  service.  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
such  cars,  and  that  business  men  will  gladly  pay  an  extra  fare  for  the  conveniences 
furnished. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  of  two  cities  have  already  sent  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  petitions  for  the  introduction  of  this  improvement,  the  railroads  being  under 
national  control. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES  IN  JAPAN. 

(Exporters  Review.) 

Something  of  the  trend  of  new  industry  in  Japan  is  indicated  by  the  following 
list  on  a  few  new  enterprises  for  which  capital  was  raised  in  the  fourteen  months 
ended  February,  1916: — 

Nippon  Chemical  Industry,  1,000,000  yen;  Electro  Chemical  Industry,  5,000,000; 
Taisho  Glass  Bottle  Co.,  1,000,000;  Nippon  Acetic  Acid  Co.,  2,000,000;  Japan  Chemi- 
cal Dyes  Co.,  3,000,000;  Japan  Dye-Stuffs  Co.,  8,000,000;  Osaka  Paper  Mills,  1,000,000  ; 
Sagalien  Pulp  Co.,  3,000,000;  Japan  Machinery  Co.,  2,000,000;  Okinawa  Sugar  Co., 
3,000,000;  Yokohama  Chemical  Industry,  500,000;  Japan  Glass  Bottle  Co.,  1,000,000; 
Japan  Aluminium  Co.,  1,000,000;  Japan  Glycerine,  3,000,000;  Tovo  Drug  Co., 
5,000,000;  Toa  Paint  Co.,  500,000  Osaka  Soda  Co.,  750,000;  Oriental  Soap  Co., 
500,000;  Tai  Wan  Bean  Cake  Co.,  1,000,000;  Nai  Koku  Drug  Factory,  1,000,000. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS, 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  August  11,  1916. 

W  neat. 

Uats. 

Jtsarley. 

Bushels. 

159,094 
21,690 
64,830 
19,034 

ok  roc 

55,943 
62,229 
28,' 492 
15,938 

122,748 
34,580 
48,047 

flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William- 

Bushels. 

972,927 
666,126 

QOO  K1  1 

yoojOii 
1,071,558 

;J4/ ,411 

945,204 
754,612 
436,029 
483,468 

2,744,611 
211,822 
1,057,897 

Bushels. 

777,027 
250,159 

410, oDl 

159,482 

40i,<500 

684,418 
741,958 
519,773 
181,523 

1,889,362 
114,763 
792,850 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,909,048 
1,037,333 
1,697,303 
1,250,074 
1,670,681 
1,783,116 
1,558,799 
1,039,170 
680,929 

4,905,597 
476,182 
2,026,590 

99,358 
282,111 

Empire  Elevator  Co     

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific.  ..  ......   

ZZo,  47  y 
97,551 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

54,876 

"D   TTnrn  On 

148,876 
115,017 
127,796 

T^rvminifYn  n-nvPTirmpnt;  TT.mvji'r.Ar 

Total  terminal  elevators .... 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

11,225,176 

122,840 
93,562 
294,532 

6,992,419 

668,163 

1,149,064 

20,034,822 

23,372 
33,216 
25,804 

121 
1,861 
9,933 

146,333 
142,143 
336,849 

625,325 

13,504 
6,'580 

510,934 

82,392 

11,915 

20,084 

512,470 

1  AO  QKA 

Wo,  you 
104,808 

ftAO  nnc 
yUZjUUo 

2,044,677 

512,470 

Q1  rr  1  A  ft 

ol/,14U 

104,808 

1,  o61,DoD 
3,032,864 

535,237 
169,549 

113,280 
1,191,697 

717,042 
1,757,029 
615,276 
729,533 
54,170 

X*.  J.  1U1  evil  \A 

019  1  Qf  l 

/id,  iyu 

"RllftVfi  f.rvr  tin 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

"Prvrfc  TVTp^ionl 

ft^ft  K"ft 
yoy,Oi y 

984,489 

3,698 

Goderich,  W.  C.  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. . 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ....... 

432,525 
169,549 

"  6',  502 
833,841 

71,817 

9,215 

21,680 

106,778 
349,856 

8,000 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

229,280 
1,035,033 
311,370 
480,270 
50,829 

320,816 
506,736 
284,793 
236,744 

166,946 
215,260 

19,113 

12,519 
3,341 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

7,217,110 

4,034,798 

410,979 
1,091,057 

48,793 

11,711,680 

18,953,220 

11,109,609 

1,217,941 

32,371,827 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  11,  1916. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

43,377 
5,060,297 
1,688,055 
1,465,943 
688,800 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

43,377 
9,371,137 
2,854,274 
2,482,378 
1,276,462 
106,608 
214 
2,818,770 

18,953,220 

No.  2       H   '  

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

173,985 
149,339 
80,366 
27,199 
9,750 
214 
70,081 

510,934 

4,136,855 
1,016,880 
936,069 
560,463 
96,858 

No.  6  h   

Other.  

2,278,704 
11,225,176 

469,985 
7,217,110 

Totals,  Wheat  

OAtS— 

No.  1  C.W  

113,567 
3,857,406 
1,452,805 

171,484 

76 

25,521 
10,264 
18,682 
1,695 
5,125 
21,029 

14,060 
2,647,442 
302,050 
324,500 

92,903 
483,582 
170,261 

127,703 
6,530,369 
1,765,119 

514,666 
94,598 

488,707 
1,588,447 

No.  2  («   

No.  3  it  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  it   

Other  

1,397,157 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

6,992,419 

82,392 

4,034,798 

11,109,609 

3,341 
194,959 
131,644 

2 

27,466 
53,567 

3,341 
472,367 
335,600 
14,217 
69,377 
196,155 

TVT~      O  ITT 

No.  6  C.  W  

268,020 
201,429 
14,215 
41,911 
142,588 

9,388 
2,527 

xr^  a 

Rejected     

Other  

Totals  

Flax— 

KJ^No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

wiy.No.  2  C.W  

668,163 

958,820 
139,887 
15,371 

11,915 

410,979 

1,091,057 

14,814 
2,444 
621 
37 
2,168 

40,793 

1,014,427 
142,331 
15,992 
37 
45,154 

No.  3  «   

Other  

34,986 

8,000 

Totals  

Total  quantity  in  store  

1,149,064 

20,084 

48,793 

1,217,941 

20,034,822 

625,325 

11,711,680 

32,371,827 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 

Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  11,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

August  11,  1916— 

Bushels. 

ll,22o,l/ b 
510,934 
7,217,110 

Bushels. 

o  onn  £*A£* 

8,809,64b 
114,391 
4, 494,570 

Bushels. 

20,034,822 
625,325 
11,711,680 

August  1-2,  1915— 

18,953,220 

13,418,607 

32,371,827 

616,606 
24,270 
1,085,289 

1,724,133 
53,906 
1,000,024 

2,340,739 
78,176 
2,085,313 

August  13,  1914— 

1,726,165 

2,778,063 

4,504,228 

1,729,972 
3,217,960 

2,896,267 
1,817,910 

4,b26,239 
5,035,870 

Totals  

4,947,932 

4,714,177 

9,662,109 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/''  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

967.  Cotton  blankets. — A  Cape  Town  house  is  inquiring  for  cotton  blankets  for 
he  South  African  market.  These  are  required  in  white,  brown  and  striped  and  are 
f  the  cheap  grade  suitable  for  the  native  trade. 

968.  Wrapping  papers. — A  Cape  Town  house  is  inquiring  for  wrapping  papers, 
both  brown  and  white. 

969.  Hemlock  boxes. — Quotations  are  desired  in  Sydney,  Australia,  on  hemlock 
boxes  suitable  for  food  products  according  to  the  three  following  specifications: — 

(a)  21-inch  by  171-inch  by  8£-inch,  inside  measurement,  ends  |-inch  thick,  sides, 
bottoms  and  tops  -|-inch  thick ;  all  dressed  one  side.  Sides  and  ends  one  piece,  bottoms 
and  tops  two  pieces.  Shooks  to  be  shipped  in  bundles  of  twenty-five,  wired  or  tied 
with  lath  iron. 

(b)  Inside  measurement  19-inch  by  14|-inch  by  lOf-inch;  thicknesses  and  other 
details  the  same  as  in  (a). 

(c)  Inside  measurements  21-inch  by  13|—inch  by  7|-inch,  ends  f-inch  thick, 
sides,  bottoms  and  tops  i-inch  thick.    Other  details  the  same  as  (a). 

These  boxes  are  purchased  in  quantities  of  3,000  of  specification  (a),  2,000  of 
specification  (b),  and  1,000  of  specification  (c),  and  quotations  are  desired  on  the 
basis  of  each  shipment  consisting  of  such  quantities.  Box  manufacturers  forwarding 
quotations  direct  to  the  purchaser  in  Sydney  should  state  what  are  the  probable  freights 
from  the  loading  port  to  Sydney.  The  two-piece  bottoms  and  tops  at  present  supplied 
consist,  of  pieces  of  equal  width.  These  pieces  are  jointed  so  as  to  fit  together  in  a 
V  joint,  this  being  preferred  to  an  ordinary  tongue  and  groove. 

970.  Agricultural  implements,  hardware,  paper,  codfish,  hake,  potatoes  and 

lumber. — A  Havana  firm  with  good  connections  in  Cuba  would  like  to  purchase  Cana- 
dian agricultural  implements,  hardware,  paper,  codfish,  hake,  potatoes  and  lumber. 
They  are  prepared  to  make  payment  in  cash  on  presentation  of  shipping  documents 
when  purchasing  such  articles  as  paper,  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  On 
articles  subject  to  decomposition  while  in  transit,  such  as  potatoes,  oats,  codfish,  hake, 
etc.,  they  would  be  willing  to  advance  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  invoice 
amount  when  shipped  by  reputable  firms;  this  advance  to  be  made  against  shipping 
6476—5 
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documents,  balance  to  cover  full  amount  of  the  shipment  to  be  made  on  arrival  of  the 
merchandise  in  good  condition.  Information  regarding  financial  standing  will  be 
furnished. 

971.  Motor  cars. — A  firm  of  engineers  in  Barbados,  in  the  automobile  business, 
solicits  agency  for  a  Canadian  car. 

972.  Firebricks. — An  old-established  hardware  firm  in  Barbados  is  inquiring  for 
Canadian  firebricks. 

973.  Canned  boiled  beef,  army  rations,  etc. — A  Belgian  agency  in  London  who 

have  been  purchasing  supplies  of  canned  boiled  beef,  army  rations,  etc.,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  packers. 

974.  Hay  and  straw. — A  Cardiff  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  communication  with 
producers  of  hay  and  straw  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  from  Canada. 

975.  Undistilled  wood  tar. — A  Midlands  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers  desires 
the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  undistilled  wood  tar  (preferably  from 
hardwood),  which  they  require  in  ten  to  twenty  ton  lots. 

976.  Bottles  and  opal  jars. — A  Bristol  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  desires 
the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  white  flint  bottles  for 
brilliantines  and  hair  creams,  and  also  of  makers  of  white  opal  jars  with  aluminium 
caps,  according  to  sample  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

977.  Paper. — A  large  paper  dealer  in  Petrograd,  Bussia,  asks  for  Canadian  quo- 
tations for  chemically  treated  self-copying  tissue  paper  in  two  sizes,  namely,  large 
quota  double  sheets  and  large  foolscap  double  sheets.  Samples  of  "the  paper  have  been 
sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Quotations  should  include  commission  of  3  per  cent  for  agent  c.i.f.  New 
York  and  Vladivostok.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

978.  Bacon,  hams,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Newfoundland  desires  busi- 
ness connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hams  and  bacon,  dry  salted  and 
smoke  cured. 

979.  Beans,  etc. — A  Newfoundland  importer  asks  for  Canadian  exporters  of  beans 
and  cereals. 

980.  Feeds. — A  commission  agent  in  St.  John's  enjoying  an  extensive  business 
connection  in  the  colony  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  bran,  corn  and  feeds  of  all 
kinds. 

981.  Beef. — A  Newfoundland  agent  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  beef 
in  hardwood  barrels. 

982.  Preserves. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  preserved  fruits  of  all  kinds,  in 
tins,  glass  and  bulk,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  importer. 

983.  Dairy  products. — A  Newfoundland  importer  asks  to  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  makers  of  butter  and  cheese. 

984.  Cloth,  etc. — A  manufacturers  'agent  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  cloth,  chiefly  homespuns,  and  yarn. 

985.  Stoves. — One  of  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail  houses  in  Newfoundland 
desires  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  ranges  and 
stoves. 

986.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  apple  brokers  desires  to  extend  a  connection 
already  established  with  Nova  Scotia. 
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987.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  merchants,  who  state  that  they  have  an 
extensive  continental  connection  for  all  kinds  of  fruits,  offer  to  handle  Canadian 
apples  on  a  commission  basis. 

988.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  of  fruit  brokers,  selling  at  auction,  solicits  consign- 
ments of  Canadian  apples  for  sale  on  a  commission  basis.  Fair  advances  are  offered 
to  reliable  shippers  against  bills  of  lading. 

989.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  apple  merchants  offer  to  sell  Canadian  apples, 
by  private  sale,  on  a  commission  basis. 

990.  Wolfram  ore,  molybdenite  and  ferro  chrome. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  steel 
manufacturers  makes  inquiry  as  to  Canadian  producers  of  the  above. 

,991.  *Wire  nails. — A  Leeds  firm  is  in  the  market  for  twenty  tons  of  wire  nails. 

992.  Engineers'  tools,  chucks,  etc. — A  Leeds  firm  of  ironmongers  desires  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  engineers'  and  joiners'  tools,  and  especially  4-inch,. 
G-inch  and  8-inch  self-centring  chucks. 

993.  *Wood  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  using  100,000  garden  shear  wood  handles 
annually,  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters.  Although 
the  importation  of  wood  manufactures  is  now  prohibited,  it  is  desired  to  open  nego^ 
tiations  for  after-the-war  business. 

994.  Tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium  and  cobalt. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  steel 
manufacturers  makes  inquiry  for  Canadian  producers  of  the  above  in  the  refined 
state. 

995.  Steel  billets  and  blooms. — A  Sheffield  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  the  above. 

996.  *Chemical  and  mechanical  wood-pulp. — An  Edinburgh  firm  is  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

997.  *Sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp. — An  Edinburgh  firm  wishes  to  enter  into 
(correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters. 

998.  *Pianos,  organs,  piano-players,  and  the  component  parts  thereof. — A  Glas- 
gow firm  asks  to  receive  catalogues  and  full  particulars. 

999.  ^Hardware,  leather  and  felts  used  by  piano  manufacturers. — An  Edin- 
burgh firm  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  Canadian  products  suit- 
able for  this  trade. 

1000.  *Chairs  in  oak  and  other  woods,  to  be  shipped  knocked  down.  An  Edin- 
burgh firm  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters 
with  a  view  to  future  business. 

1001.  xLadies'  suede  hand  bags,  clasp  purses. — An  Edinburgh  firm  would  be 
glad  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1002.  Sole  leather. — Hemlock  bends  all  weights,  oak  bends  all  weights,  both  of 
good  and  best  qualities.  An  Edinburgh  firm  would  be  glad  to  have  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

1003.  Boots  and  shoes. — An  Edinburgh  firm  desires  quotations  for  medium  and 
best  qualities  for  children,  ladies  and  gents. 

1004.  ^Shoemakers'  knives  and  furnishings,  shoemakers'  nails,  iron,  steel  and 

brass. — An  Edinburgh  firm  wishes  quotations  for  the  above. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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1005.  Shoe  Mercery.  Such  as  mohair  boot  and  shoe  laces,  cork,  etc.,  insoles.  An 
Edinburgh  firm  asks  for  quotations,  prices  c.i.f.  delivered  in  Scotland  or  English 
port.    Cash  against  bill  of  lading. 

1006.  ^Cardboard  and  papers. — A  Glasgow  firm,  handling  large  quantities,  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Samples  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1107.  Enamelled  ware. — A  firm  in  Bristol  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  enam- 
elled ware  manufacturers  in  Canada. 

1008.  Dairy  produce. — A  Bristol  concern  wants  to  obtain  supplies  of  butter  and 
cheese  from  a  firm  in  Montreal. 

1009.  Cardboard  sheets  for  railway  tickets. — A  Russian  firm  of  printers  require 
cardboard  sheets  for  railway  tickets,  23-|  by  13|  inch,  faced  on  both  sides  with  blue, 
yellow  and  green  paper.  Quotations  for  large  quantities — carloads — c.i.f.  Archangel 
and  Vladivostok.  Samples  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  The  sheets  will  be  required  in  three  colours,  i.e.,  with  blue,  yellow 
find  green  paper,  which  are  the  colours  for  first,  second  and  third  class  tickets  in 
Russia.  The  cardboard  must  be  of  such  a  consistency  as  not  to  split  when  the  ticket 
is  pushed  into  the  punching  apparatus  by  the  ticket  clerk,  or  when  punched  by  the 
railway  conductor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  1,5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 

(Itemized  and  General  Statements.)  i 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  op  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  55  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Centnry.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Censua  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t5  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable-,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Water-mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Jusit,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  care  S.  R.  Randrup,  Esq., 
British  Vice-Consul,  Omsk,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  „  „  .   ,  .. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  C-       Sontum  Grubbegd  No  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.      Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India 


Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  ConsuL 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-ConsuL 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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FIJI  ISLANDS. 

Keport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

July  15,  1916. 

TIMBER  TRADE  OF  FIJI  ISLANDS. 

The  Fiji  Islands  afford  a  timber  market  depending  exclusively,  even  in  normal 
times,  upon  sailing  vessels  for  transport.  The  market  therefore  possesses  for  the 
owners  of  sailing  vessels  now  building  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast  an  interest  dis- 
proportionate to  its  size. 

The  total  importations  of  timber  into  the  Fiji  Islands  during  the  year  1914  are 
given  in  the  following  tabular  statement: — 

TOTAL  TIMBER  IMPORTS,  FIJI  ISLANDS,  1914. 

Quantity, 

Commodity —                                                  .                          Feet,  B.M.  Value. 

Fruit  case  shooks                                                                4,730,623  £10,598 

Rough  lumber                                                                      3,750,360  27,145 

Dressed  lumber                                                                    2,261,443  12,938 

Sash  and  doors     1,385 


Total   10,742,425  £52,066 


The  importations  for  1914  were  about  twenty  per  cent  below  normal.  Large  areas 
of  land  suitable  for  the  production  of  sugar,  bananas,  rubber,  copra  and  other  tropical 
crops  are  still  undeveloped.  The  settlement  of  the  labour  problem,  now  under  con- 
sideration, may  be  expected  to  result  in  an  extensive  increase  of  cultivation.  The 
islands  produce  no  quantity  of  timber  suitable  either  for  general  building  purposes 
or  for  shooks  for  the  important  fruit  exports. 

Douglas  fir  is  the  universal  building  material.  There  being  no  saw-mills  all  timber 
is  imported  in  the  sizes  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  trade  of  the  islands  is  in  the 
hands  of  two  importing  companies  who  carry  stocks  at  the  principal  ports,  Levuka 
and  Suva.  Sailing  vessels  only  are  suitable  for  the  trade.  Vessels  carrying  600,000 
to  1,200,000  feet  are  preferred. 

The  long  use  of  Douglas  fir  under  tropical  conditions  in  the  Fiji  Islands  affords 
a  valuable  illustration  of  the  suitability  of  the  timber  for  service  in  the  Tropics. 
Buildings  built  thirty  years  ago  with  Douglas  fir  flooring,  studding  and  siding  are 
ptill  standing  sound  in  Suva. 

White  ants  are  present  everywhere  though  not  so  voracious  as  in  parts  of  India, 
Africa  and  Australia.  Douglas  fir  is  regarded  in  Suva  as  ant  resistant.  Where  New 
Zealand  kauri  and  Douglas  fir  were  placed  side  by  side  as  studding  several  years  ago 
the  kauri  has  been  eaten  out  by  white  ants  and  the  Douglas  fir  remains  sound. 
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The  importations  from  Australia  consist  chiefly  of  durable  teredo  resistant  hard- 
woods for  wharf  and  breakwater  construction.  The  high  value  of  this  timber  for 
special  uses  accounts  for  the  high  average  price  of  the  rough  lumber  imported. 

The  only  railways  existing  in  the  islands  are  those  operated  by  the  sugar  com- 
panies, some  of  which  reach  a  length  of  sixty  miles.  Up  to  the  present  the  sleepers 
have  been  of  Australian  ironbark.  The  high  price  and  growing  scarcity  of  this  timber 
renders  possible  competition  by  creosoted  Douglas  fir  in  times  of  normal  freight  rates. 
This  question  should  be  taken  up  by  Canadian  exporters  of  creosoted  fir  sleepers. 

The  statement  given  below  shows  the  countries  from  which  Fiji  timber  importa- 
tions were  drawn  in  1914: — 


FIJI  TIMBER  IMPORTS,  1914,  SHOWING  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 


Quantity, 

Country  of  Origin —                                                               Feet  B.M.  *  Value. 

Canada                                                                                4,024,489  £  9,919 

Australia                                                                                2,609,017  24,818 

United  States                                                                      2,163,685  9,123 

New  Zealand                                                                       1,945,434  8,206 


Total   10,742,425  £52,066 

*  Includes  value  of  doors  and  sash. 


Canada  stands  first  in  the  list  of  countries  supplying  Fiji  with  timber.  The 
position  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  exportation  of  lumber  as  to  the  facilities  which 
the  Canadian  and  Australian  Royal  Mail  line  have  afforded  for  capturing  the  fruit- 
case  market. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  increasing  the  proportion  of  Canadian  exports.  The 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Fiji  consist  wholly  of  Douglas  fir.  The  existence 
of  Canadian-owned  sailing  vessels  will  enable  lumber  manufacturers  to  quote  com- 
petitive c.i.f .  prices  and  secure  a  large  share  of  the  trade. 

New  Zealand  exports  to  Fiji  consists  chiefly  of  kauri  for  shelving  purposes. 
Douglas  fir  has  been  introduced  for  shelving.  Spruce  and  shelving  might  be  intro- 
duced to  better  advantage.  The  increasing  prices,  especially  of  the  clearer  grades 
of  New  Zealand  timbers  renders  it  likely  that  Pacific  Coast  woods  will  be  used  in 
increasing  proportions. 

The  most  important  section  of  the  timber  trade  in  Fiji  is  the  supplying  of  fruit 
cases.  No  woods  suitable  for  fruit  cases  have  been  exploited  on  the  islands.  The 
Australian  woods  are  unsuitable.  The  Canadian  woods  have  established  over  the  New 
Zealand  shooks  a  superiority  in  price,  delivery  ,  and  sustained  quality.  So  long  as  it 
is  possible  to '  make  regular  monthly  deliveries  by  the  Canadian-Australian  line  or 
periodic  deliveries  by  schooner  sailings  with  lumber  cargoes  Canadian  exporters  will 
command  this  increasing  trade. 

The  shook  imports  for  1914  are  given  below: — 


SHOOKS  CUT  FOR  FRUIT  CASES. 


Quantity, 

Country  of  Origin —                                                               Feet  B.M.  Value. 

Canada..                                                                                2,985,300  £5,665 

New  Zealand                                                                       1,734,822  4,883 

Australia                                                                                 10,500  50 


Total 


4,730,622 


£10.598 
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Canada  does  not  appear  to  so  good  advantage  in  the  rough  lumber  trade  as  in 
the  case  business.  The  comparative  standing  of  the  various  countries  supplying  this 
timber  in  1914  is  shown  below: — 


ROUGH  LUMBER. 


Quantity, 

Country  of  Origin —                                                                Feet  B.M.  Value. 

Australia                                                                            2,116,357  £21,490 

United  States                                                                      1,028,724  3,480 

Canada                                                                                  566,627  1,754 

New  Zealand                                                                           38,652  421 


Total   3,750,360  £27,143 


The  Australian  timber  consists  chiefly  of  durable  species  of  eucalyptus  for  har- 
bour works,  public  works  and  railway  sleepers.  Aside  from  railway  sleepers  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  this  trade  is  yet  open  to  Canadian  competition,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  very  high  prices  of  ironbark,  jarrah,  turpentine  and  other  valuable 
Australian  woods  now  used  for  important  works  will  lead  to  the  substitution  of 
creosoted  Douglas  fir. 

The  chief  opportunity  for  Canada  in  rough  lumber  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  exports  are  now  twice  the  volume  of  the  Canadian.  Canadian  lumber 
is  preferred  to  the  United  States  lumber,  but  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  only 
one  Canadian  exporting  firm  quoting  competitive  c.i.f.  prices  with  which  Fiji 
importers  have  been  able  to  form  permanent  connections.  As  soon  as  another  Cana- 
dian firm  takes  up  the  trade  persistently  Canadian  exports  will  increase.  The  name 
of  an  important  importer  desirous  of  forming  Canadian  connections  may  be  secured 
from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

The  rough  lumber  imported  into  Fiji  is  nearly  all  in  one  and  two-inch  thick- 
nesses, widths  up  to  twelve  inches,  about  half  merchantable  and  half  select. 

About  half  the  Douglas  fir  imported  to  Fiji  is  dressed,  the  lines  being  flooring, 
drop  siding,  ceiling  and  partition  stock.  The  interior  finish  used  is  wholly  Douglas 
fir,  chiefly  in  Pacific  Coast  standard  sizes  of  beaded  and  V-jointed  ceiling  and  par- 
tition stock.  Practically  no  panelling  is  used.  The  market  for  wide  panelling  or 
three-ply  for  interior  trim  is  capable  of  only  very  slight  development.  Douglas  fir 
shelving  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  shelving  in  competition  with  New  Zealand 
kauri.    For  this  purpose  wide  clears  are  imported. 

In  a  trip  extending  through  several  European  countries,  Africa,  India  and  Aus- 
tralia the  Fiji  Islands  were  the  only  point  visited  where  Douglas  fir  flooring  was  in 
use  as  a  staple  article.  That  Douglas  fir  flooring  should  be  in  almost  as  universal 
use  in  tropical  Fiji  as  in  British  Columbia  is  an  indication  that  an  active  policy  of 
market  development  would  greatly  extend  its  use  in  other  southern  and  eastern  coun- 
tries in  competition  with  the  Scandinavian  flooring  now  used  or  the  tropical  hard- 
woods likely  to  be  developed  in  the  next  decade  or  two. 

The  specifications  for  Fiji  cargoes  usually  provide  that  each  shipment  is  approxi- 
mately half  rough  and  half  dressed  lumber. 

The  importations  of  dressed  lumber  for  1914  are  shown  in  the  adjoined  table : — 


DRESSED  LUMBER. 

Quantity, 

Country  of  Origin —  Feet  B.M.  Value. 

United  States   1,134,961       ,    £  5,643 

Australia   483,160  2,616 

Canada   472,362  2,500 

New  Zealand   171,960  2,179 


Total 


2,261,443  £12,938 
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The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  wholly  of  Douglas  fir.  Australia 
supplies  various  species  of  hard  gum,  suitable  for  flooring  and  mill  construction. 
Kauri  pine  shelving  and  hardwood  flooring  are  the  chief  dressed  imports  from  New 
Zealand. 

Canada  at  present  supplies  less  than  one-quarter  of  Fiji's  imports  of  dressed 
lumber  and  only  one-third  of  Fiji's  imports  of  dressed  Douglas  fir. 

Fiji  is  dependent  entirely  on  outside  sources  for  doors  and  sash.  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  have  up  to  the  present  done  the  whole  of  the  trade  the  extent  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement: — 

IMPORTS  OF  DOORS  AND  SASH. 

1914.  1913. 

Country  of  Origin —  Value.  Value. 

New  Zealand   £  723  £1,523 

Australia   662  555 

United  States  ,     81 

United  Kingdom     40 


Total   £1,385  £2,199 


The  importations  for  1913  are  shown  as  being  more  indicative  of  a  normal  busi- 
ness year  than  those  for  1914. 

The  manufacture  of  doors  is  at  least  three  times  as  costly  both  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  as  it  is  in  Canada.  Australia  in  particular  is  dependent  upon  imported 
timber  for  doors  and  sash.  This  is  to  an  important  degree  true  also  of  New  Zealand. 
The  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  build  up  an  important 
market  in  New  Zealand  itself  and  that  where  quality  is  considered,  as  well  as  price, 
Canadian  doors  can  be  sold  in  Australia,  makes  it  certain  that  Canadian  door  exporters 
may,  if  they  desire,  secure  the  whole  of  the  Fiji  trade.  The  regular  sailings  of  the 
mail  line  from  British  Columbia  ports  to  Suva  afford  Canadians  an  opportunity  for 
dominating  the  door  trade  as  they  already  have  the  shook  trade. 

The  names  of  the  chief  importers  of  doors  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  use  of  fir  doors  may  be  expected  to  develop  a  small  demand  for  fir,  three-ply, 
for  interior  finish. 

In  all  foreign  markets  visited  the  use  of  fir  doors  has  been  the  chief  agent  in 
introducing  a  further  use  of  fir  in  panels  or  three-ply  wainscotting  and  accompanying 
interior  finish. 

Canadian  exporters  may  secure  the  whole  of  the  Fiji  trade  if  they  desire  it  at  the 
governing  prices.  The  names  of  importers  desirous  of  receiving  Canadian  quotations 
when  they  are  next  in  the  market,  may  be  secured  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  Fiji  trade  is  important  to  British  Columbia  shipping  interests  in  that  it  is 
entirely  dependent,  even  in  normal  times,  upon  sailing  vessel  shipments.  The  size  of 
the  market  and  the  limited  discharging  facilities  render  impossible  the  acceptance  of 
steamer  cargoes.  Conditions  in  Fiji  may  further  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
remainder  of  the  South  Sea  Island  trade,  amounting  normally  to  10,000,000  feet 
annually.  This  trade  has  in  the  past  gone  almost  wholly  to  United  States  ports  and 
has  furnished  eight  to  ten  sailings  yearly  for  American  schooners,  most  of  which 
receive  return  cargoes. 

The  South  Sea  Islands  may  not  be  regarded  at  the  present  time  as  a  market 
worthy  the  attention  of  Canadian  exports.  They  constitute,  however,  over  ten  per 
cent  of  the  market  open  to  lumber  carrying  schooners  during  periods  of  normal  freight 
rates.  Connections  formed  in  these  islands  now,  by  the  managing  agents  of  the 
schooners  building  in  Canadian  ports,  will  prove  valuable  when  the  tramp  steamer 
again  enters  the  Australian  timber  carrying  trade. 

There  is  no  preferential  tariff  in  Fiji  for  British  products.  For  the  general  tariff 
on  timber  products,  see  page  517. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  W.  A.  BeddoeJ 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  July  10,  1916. 

commercial  situation. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  commercial  situation,  unless  it  be  that  imports  are 
slightly  on  the  increase.  Money  is  plentiful,  and  the  business  world  appears  full  of 
confidence. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  soft-goods  of  all  kinds,  hardware,  nails,  wire 
(barbed  and  plain),  stationery  and  paper.  Many  buyers  who  purchased  from  England 
are  now  seeking  to  do  business  with  Canada. 

SECOND  WAR  BUDGET. 

The  second  financial  statement  of  the  National  Ministry  has  been  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Additional  taxation  to  provide  only  war  expenditure 
is  proposed,  and  the  minister  stated  that  later  in  the  season  provision  for  further 
increases  may  be  necessary.    The  new  proposals  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Reduce  public  works  expenditure. 

Repeal  mortgage  tax,  and  substitute  an  income  tax  on  sums  invested  on  mort- 
gage by  owners. 

Abolish  duplication  of  income  tax  by  exempting  in  New  Zealand  income  earned 
elsewhere  within  the  British  Empire  which  has  already  been  taxed  there. 

Provide  for  annual  bonus  out  of  profits  of  public  trust  office  to  beneficiaries  of 
estates. 

Provide  for  war  bonus  during  war  to  employees  of  all  branches  of  the  public 
service  whose  pay  does  not  exceed  £315  per  annum. 
Provide  £2,000,000  for  internal  expenditure. 
Provide  £5,000,000  for  purchase  of  land  for  soldiers. 

Adjust  conditions  by  legislation  to  meet  the  changes  war  has  brought  about  in 
regard  to  banking. 

Provide  for  acquirement  of  45  per  cent  of  profits  realized  by  war  conditions. 

Provide  a  proportion  of  moneys  required  in  aid  of  war  finances  by  issuing  war 
bonds  in  New  Zealand. 

Provide  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all  incomes,  exclusive  of  those  obtained  from  war 
profits,  in  addition  to  taxation  provided  last  year. 

To  regulate  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  the  Dominion  except  for  legitimate 
trade  purposes. 

To  regulate  the  rate  of  interest  chargeable  on  deposits. 

Provide  for  financial  assistance  to  friendly  societies. 

Provide  for  borrowing  an  additional  £12,000,000  for  war  purposes.  (This  has 
since  been  increased  to  £16,000,000.) 

The  most  important  items  relating  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  past  year 
were  as  follows: — 

A  loan  for  £2,000,000  for  public  works  successfully  floated  in  New  Zealand.  (This 
was  doubly  subscribed.) 
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The  establishment  of  a  reserve  of  £3,325,000  in  London. 

Bedemptions  and  renewals  of  loans  falling  due  in  London  up  to  March  31,  1916, 
amounting  to  £6,274,953. 

Conversion  of  loans  falling  due  in  New  Zealand  maturing  up  to  December  1, 
1916,  to  the  amount  of  £208,900. 

Conversion  of  loans  falling  due  in  New  Zealand  maturing  up  to  March  31,  1924, 
amounting  to  £1,891,100  into  a  new  currency  for  25  years. 

Treasury  bills  in  New  Zealand  paid  off,  £1,950,000.    None  have  been  issued. 

Net  surplus  of  the  year's  revenue,  £2,017,030. 

War  loans  received  up  to  the  beginning  of  May  from  Imperial  Government, 
£8,500,000. 

ANALYSIS  OF  REVENUE. 

The  revenue  for  1915-16  exceeded  that  for  1914-15  by  £2,058,192.  This  increase 
was  partly  due  to  the  increased  taxation  and  revenue  charges  imposed  by  last  year's 
legislation,  and  partly  to  increased  activities  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New 
Zealand.    The  figures  are  as  follows: — 


1915-16. 

1914-15. 

 £  3,36-6,171 

£  3,167,283 

  1,470,307 

1,417,207 

  1,689,917 

1,353,443 

  1,048,356 

799,641 

  1,392,119 

540,318 

  157,1892 

127,660 

  4,484,337 

4,106,675 

  106,263 

101,020 

  46,228 

50,387 

  424,505 

461,498 

  219,314 

239,623 

  92,655 

78,770 

  12,073 

8,420 

Total  

 £  14,510,137 

£  12,451,945 

ECONOMY  IN  EXPENDITURE. 

Details  of  the  expenditure  during  the  past  two  years  shows  the  total  for  1915-16 
at  £12,492,107  and  for  the  previous  year  £12,379,103. 

HIGHER  INCOME  TAX. 

The  income  tax  has  been  a  surprising  source  of  revenue  in  the  past  year.  In 
the  Budget  of  last  year  Sir  Joseph  Ward  estimated  that  the  increases  then  imposed 
in  the  shape  of  land  and  income  tax  would  yield  £619,600.  The  actual  receipts  in 
income  tax  alone  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  £851,801,  while  the  aggre- 
gate increase  from  land  tax  and  income  tax  was  £1,100,516  or  little  short  of  double  Sir 
Joseph  Ward's  cautious  estimate.  Of  the  extra  £850,000  drawn  from  income  tax 
£240,000  resulted  from  the  new  impost  on  farmers,  leaving  over  £600,000  derived 
from  ordinary  sources.  The  total  income  tax  receipts  in  1914-15  were  £540,318,  so 
that  the  revenue  from  income  taxpayers,  exclusive  of  farmers,  has  considerably  more 
than  doubled. 

CHARGE  ON  MORTGAGES. 

Some  important  changes  in  taxation  are  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  statement.  The  ordinary  land  tax  on  mortgages  will  be  repealed,  "  and  an 
income  tax  substituted  on  the  income  derived  from  the  mortgages.  This  change  while 
giving  relief  to  the  owners  of  small  sums  invested  on  mortgage,  will  impose  a  heavier 
tax  on  income  of  those  having  large  investments.  Provision  for  exempting  from 
assessment  of  income  tax  in  New  Zealand  any  income  earned  elsewhere,  which  has 
already  been  taxed  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  British  dominion,  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  duplicate  taxation  of  income  within  the  Empire." 
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ESTIMATED  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1916-17  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  statutory  limitations, 
is  estimated  as  follows: — 

Customs   £  3,300,000 

Railways   4,450,000 

Stamp  and  death  duties   1,476,000 

Postal  and  -telegraph   1,750,000 

Land  and  income  tax   2,540,475 

Beer  duty   195,0'00 

Registration  and  other  fees   104,605 

Marine   45,850 

Miscellaneous   423,500 

Territorial  revenue   211,000 

Endowment  revenue   90,971 

Other  receipts   10,000 


Total  £  14,591,401 


The  following  figures  show  the  ways  and  means  of  the  consolidated  fund  for 
the  year  1916-17,  estimating  the  revenue  on  the  foregoing  basis: — 

Balance  forward  from  1915-16,  less  investment  ( £2,000',000 )  .  .  £  166,077 
Estimated  revenue,  1916-17   14,591,401 


14,757,478 

Estimated  expenditure   14,390,626 


■Balance  £  366,852 


This  could  not  have  been  wholly  due  to  the  increased  rate  of  taxation,  and  suggests 
either  a  greater  number  of  taxable  incomes  or  higher  incomes  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  now  proposes  to  add  to  the  income  tax  revenue  of  the  current 
year  £750,000  by  a  special  tax  of  5  per  cent  upon  all  taxable  incomes.  This  means 
that  on  incomes  exceeding  £300  there  will  be  a  special  war  levy  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
taxable  portion  of  the  income  in  addition  to  the  income  tax  and  super  tax  paid  this 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  income  tax  levied  before  the  war,  the  rate 
levied  last  year  and  the  new  rate  foreshadowed  by  the  Budget: — 


Pre-War.      Last  Year.      New  Rate, 

s.  d.  s.   d.  s.  d. 

£300  to  £700   0  6  0    8  1  8 

£1,100    0  9  1     0  2  0 

£1,500   1  0  1     4  2  4 

£1.700   1  1|  16  2  6 

£2,300   1  3  1     8  2  8 

£3,500   1  4  2    0  3  0 

£4,700   1  4  2     4  3  4 

J5.900   1  4  2     8  3  8 


There  are,  of  course,  many  graduations  between  the  figures  given,  which  are 
-elected  as  illustrative  of  the  whole  incidence  of  the  taxes.  The  effect  of  the  two  war 
Budgets  is  a  war  tax  ranging  from  Is.  2d.  in  the  £  on  the  lowest  of  the  taxable  incomes 
to  2s.  4d.  in  the  £  on  the  highest  taxable  incomes.  While  thus  drawing  upon  income 
tnxpavers  for  a  considerable  share  of  the  war  costs,  the  old-standing  grievance  regard- 
ing double  income  tax  has  been  removed. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  five 
months  ended  May  31,  1916,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
period  during  1915 : — 


Value 

Value 

Articles. 

5  Months  ended 

5  Months  ende 

Soft  Goods — 

May  31,  1916. 

May  31, 191E 

£  417,,232 

141,821 

62,519 

  ,96,607 

76,675 

  44,179 

36,108 

  130,769 

75,402 

  35,426 

31,121 

  36,886 

39,374 

  489,360 

344,966 

  16,772 

15,311 

61,151 

  274,475 

137,619 

Hardware — 

  546 

3,708 

  136,174 

96,071 

Iron — 

  85,777 

54,151 

  129,558 

63,445 

  57,479 

27,591 

  11,818 

10,755 

  16,112 

19,269 

  103,871 

85,712 

Lead  

  15,822 

15,908 

Machinery — 

  24,817 

12,792 

  40,242 

30,'611 

Electric  

  198,972 

112,548 

  20,679 

46,113 

  6,759 

21,750 

  16,351 

14,192 

22,600 

  44,962 

75,756 

  '  72,353 

35,5d4 

Tools  

40,791 

Foodstuffs. 

  62,845 

48,657 

Fish,  preserved  

  35,374 

38,606 

Fruit- 

  93,249 

78,190 

Fresh  

  44,490 

37,744 

55,129 

  57,267 

197,462 

3,728 

Milk,  preserved  

  3,653 

4,948 

Onions  

1,709 

Pickles  and  sauces  

  5,168 

4,337 

28,453 

.  Salt  

24,783 

263,791 

Beverages. 

  17,851 

16,836 

Spirits — 

.  .'   122,506 

87,343 

Other  

  41,196 

41,387 

  29,638 

28,559 

..   50,136 

26,067 

  160,699 

174,310 

Miscellaneous. 

  60,432 

20,380 

  80,465 

79,377 

  9,715 

14,579 

  15,887 

10,298, 

Coal  

  80,305 

172,495 

  36,761 

28,110 

  159,104 

188,404 

  53,477 

31,402 

  75,945 

56,627 

  '  15,727 

13,338 

  3,733 

2,545 
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imports  into  new  Zealand. — Continued. 

Value    •  Value 
Articles.  5  Months  ended    5  Months  ended 


May  31, 1916. 

May  31,  191 

Tn  r\  i  q  _n  lTVhPT   priori  c 

19  773 

16,945 

z>9  ^9(\ 

31  177 

&  o  to  o  o 

]\tcinur6S 

116  485 

129,108 

TV/To  f"-f*Vl£*Q     Q  r~\  r\     "XTAQt  £1  0! 

10  102 

10  392 

331  797 

\J  TC  t  V  O  O 

Oils  

54  196 

68,294 

Ccistoi* 

9  545 

17  805 

T  ii  n  cjppH 

20  2  05 

16  552 

Tu.rp6tntin6 

6  514 

5,470 

Other 

47  877 

23  610 

76  732 

57  712 

Paper — 

99,292 

Other  

  49,517 

35,939 

  30,876 

28,171 

  71,744 

89,104 

37,288 

130,378 

  92,395 

69,418 

7,028 

123,376 

453,258 

£7,955,056 

DIFFERENT  DIVISIONS  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  five  months : — 


1916.  1915.  Increase. 

Soft  goods   £1,896,793  £1,439,299  32% 

Hardware   1,058,916  789,267  34% 

Foodstuffs   593,637  787,537  25% 

Beverages   422,026  374,502  13% 

Miscellaneous   2,140,061  2,084,766  2g% 

Other  goods   2,632,761  2,026,427  30% 

Specie   731,450  453,258  61% 


Total   £9,475,644  £7,955,056  19% 


The  increase  in  the  total  apart  from  specie  is  £1,242,396,  or  16$  per  cent,  in  which 
each  division  shares,  except  foodstuffs,  where  there  are  heavy  decreases  in  grain,  flour, 
and  sugar.  As  previously  remarked,  the  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  goods. 

AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOUR  CHIEF  CENTRES,  1916-1915. 


Following  are  the  average  retail  prices  in  the  four  chief  centres  of  New  Zealand 
according  to  a  statement  recently  compiled: — 


Year. 

Group  I 
Groceries. 

Group  11 

Dairy 
Produce. 

Group  III 
Meat. 

Group  I  III 

Food 
Groups. 

Group  IV 
Rent. 

Group  I  IV 

All 

Groups. 

March  quarter  1916  

1,209 
1,204 

1,190 
1,097 

1,302 
1,024 

1,236 
1,179 

1,017 
1,020 

1,152 
1,119 
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TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  British  West  Indies. 
(Mr.  E.  E.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  July  20,  1916. 

A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR  IN  TRINIDAD. 

The  trade  statistics  of  Trinidad  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  have  just 
been  published.  They  show  that  the  upward  movement  in  trade,  which  has  been  in 
evidence  for  a  number  of  years  past,  was  still  in  progress  last  year.  During  the 
decade,  the  annual  total  increases  have  been  rapid,  and  the  trade  more  than  doubled 
since  1895.  The  Collector  of  Customs,  in  his  report,  remarks  that  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  been,  if  anything,  beneficial.  The 
enhanced  prices  ruling  for  almost  every  item  of  the  colony's  products  resulted  in  a 
favourable  trade  balance  last  year  of  £948,760.  The  total  trade  valued  £9,808,386, 
made  up  of  imports  £4,429,813,  and  exports  £5,378,573. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  were  greater  than  in  1914  by  £204,404,  but  less  than  in  1913  by 
£589,913.  This  decline  from  the  figure  of  1913  was  due  entirely  to  the  transhipment 
trade,  which  had  been  restricted  on  account  of  the  war.  The  value  of  the  imports, 
however,  entered  for  home  consumption  has  been  steadily  increasing  and  stood  higher 
in  1915  than  in  any  recent  year,  valuing  £3,068,697  and  making  a  record.  Though 
the  ouantity  and  value  of  articles  imported  for  local  use  vary  to  some  extent  from 
year  to  year,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  articles  themselves. 
Attention  is  called,  however,  by  the  collector  to  the  large  sums  spent  annually  for 
cattle,  goats,  pigs,  rice,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  all  of  which  might  be  easily  raised  in 
the  colony  itself.  The  principal  articles  imported  during  the  last  three  years  will  he 
seen  in  the  following  table. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  during 
the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915 :— 


Article. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Animals,  living-  

 £  66.291 

£  83,134 

£  S2.819 

54,98'0 

48,9-47 

Bags  and  sacks  (empty)  

..    ..  26,270 

37,939 

48,873 

43,336 

45,336 

Boots  and  shoes  

..  45.967 

48,189 

48,132 

Butter   . 

38,537 

46,630 

Carriages  and  wagons — 

Motor  cars  

  14,850 

16,20'9 

17,115 

Motor  bicycles  

2,135' 

1,273 

Bicycles  (non-motor)  

4,149 

3,840 

Other  carriages  

3,268 

827 

Cattle  food  

24,514 

31,265 

Cement  

21,320 

20,337 

Cheese  

10,290 

9,685 

Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  

  123,535 

134,106 

143.919 

Cocoa,  raw  

187,468 

259,449 

Coffee,  raw  

6,'657 

3,031 

Cordage  and  twine  

11,994 

13,873 

207,823 

213,941 

89,536 

91,919 
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principal  articles  imported. — Continued. 


Flour  and  grain — 

Flour  

Meal  

Corn  and  oats  

Rice,  etc  

Haberdashery  and  millinery  

Hardware  

Hats  and  bonnets  

Lard  • 

Machinery  

Manure  ,  

Meats  of  all  kinds — 

Fresh  

Canned  

Hams  and  bacons  

Meats  in  brine  

Medicines  and  drugs  

Metal- 
Iron  and   steel  manufactures  

Brass,  etc.,  manufactures  

Milk,  condensed..  

Oils,  petroleum  

"  gasolene  

edible  and  other  

Oleomargarine  

Painters'  colours  and  materials  

Paper   (all  kinds)  

Salt  

Silk  manufactures  

Soap — 

Common  

Fancy  

Spirits,  other  than  medicinal — 

Potable  

Perfumed  

Stationery  

Sugar,  refined  

Tea.  

Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured  

Manufactured  

Cigars  

Cigarettes  

Vegetables,  fresh,  of  all  kinds  

Wines   (all  kinds)  

Wood  and  timber — 

Undressed  

Dressed  

Wood,   manufactures  of  

Wool,  manufactures  of  

Food,  unenumerated  

Goods  manufactured,  unenumerated..  .. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

247,896 

254,079 

291,135 

5,544 

5,289 

7,458 

o  0 ,0l'o 

O  V  9V  O  0 

39  188 

136,234 

177,144 

213,810 

32,954 

38,724 

32,166 

87.125 

70,255 

44,697 

17,575 

20,194 

21,127 

47,936 

51,305 

47,557 

149  ,174 

14  0  fi  fi  0 

22,123 

21,'()60  * 

26,257 

1,544 

1,-639 

754 

3,98.8 

4,831 

3,663 

12,347 

11,782 

12,584 

75,343 

60,978 

64,936 

21,277 

23,406 

25,351 

18,687 

32,546 

5-6,337 

4,452 

4,331 

5,929 

44,896 

41,752 

45,438 

9  R  RA.9 

26  512 

27  717 

5,646 

2;608 

l',999 

2<8,436 

30,590 

30,191 

^  son 

2  598 

2  753 

11,168 

12',863 

12,'603 

19,635 

22,065 

26,755 

4,823 

2,924 

'5,599 

7,868 

7,842 

9,232 

30  392 

34  195 

37  942 

3,' 066 

3',315 

3^839 

23,068 

24,097 

23,795 

4,238 

4,625 

4,889 

8,393 

6,898 

5,518 

9,410 

6,679 

9,885 

'0,0  0  0 

fi  773 
0,1(0 

o ,  0  D  V 

7,618 

7,777 

9,309 

18,573 

19,157 

18,838 

2,341 

2,589 

1,893 

5,561 

5,688 

5,344 

29,156 

29,032 

39,833 

24,092 

23,099 

21,182 

35,592 

5-2,409 

24,631 

17,746 

31,234 

16,797 

33,28£ 

34,792 

13,130 

21,157 

22,907 

2  2 , 6(4 1 

17,70'6 

2,776 

2,781 

88,398 

7)5,0.86 

60,591 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

The  imports  from  Canada  exceed  in  value  those  of  1914  and  1913  by  £93,610  and 
£162,579  respectively,  the  chief  contributing'  item  in  the  excess  being  flour,  the 
import  of  which  is  being  transferred  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  The  follow- 
ing figures  will  show  the  change  that  has  taken  place: — 


IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Canada  brl.  138,398  202,930  203,759 

United  States  "  128,464  71,347  43,792 

The  exports  to  Canada  of  some  of  the  leading  staples  fell  off  considerably,  the 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  valuing  £346r496.  This  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  year's  crop  of  sugar  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Regarding  cocoa,  the  Collector  of  Customs  remarks  that  "  in  view  of  the  very  sub- 
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stantial  preference  given  to  West  Indian  cocoa  under  the  preferential  agreement 
with  Canada,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  this  commodity,  taken  from  year  to 
year,  has  been  disappointing,  the  largest  shipment  made  so  far  amounting  only  to 
1,424,654  pounds  for  the  year  under  review."  The  exports  for  the  last  two  years 
were : — 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  IN  1914  AND  1915. 


1914  1915 

Quantity.         Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Cocoa  lb.           870,196         £  19,397  '1,424,654         £  49,236 

Cocoanuts.,  No.        1,499,865              5,625  584,425  2,436 

Sugar  tons.            25,989           318,228  5,042  105,980 

Molasses  gal.          227,410              2,174  171,445  3,517 


TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  total  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  valued  respectively 
£2,526,987  and  £2,597,170,  the  figures  for  imports  and  exports  being  practically  the 
same  for  both  countries.  The  exports  to  each  of  these  countries  are  in  excess  of  the 
imports,  the  United  States  taking  the  larger  part,  and  about  three-quarters  of  all 
the  cocoa.  Last  year  the  United  Kingdom  took  of  the  colony's  total  export  of  sugar 
45,000  tons,  out  of  a  total  crop  for  export  of  50,000  tons.  Of  cocoa,  she  took  over 
one-quarter  of  the  crop,  of  a  value  of  £422,465.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
the  leading  staples  were: — 


EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  IN  1915. 


Article —  Quantity.  Value. 

Asphalt  tons.  99,287  $  113,376 

Cocoa  lb.  39,238,781  1,346,316 

Cocoanuts  No.  12,750,521  53,131 

Bitters  gal.  8,362  8,363 

Petroleum  (crude)  "  11,792,192  59,490 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

In  looking  over  the  statement  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  last  and  the  two 
previous  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  every  item  over  the  aver- 
age, except  in  hay,  oils,  manufactured  lumber,  and  manure,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  case  of  hay  by  the  unwillingness  of  steamships  to  take  it  as  freight;  in 
the  case  of  wood  manufactures  to  a  general  falling  off  in  the  demand,  a  lesser  amount 
also  having  been  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  in  the  case 
of  oils  to  a  slightly  greater  amount  being  obtained  elsewhere;  and  in  the  case  of 
manure  to  the  supply  of  chemical  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  organic 
from  Venezuela.  The  import  of  manure  increased  last  year  about  one-third,  and 
valued  £26,257.    The  following  is  a  full  statement  of  the  imports  from  Canada : — 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  DURING  1913,  1914,  AND  1915. 


Commodities — 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

£  113 

£  41 

£  534 

16 

27 

434 

162 

523 

577 

2,211 

2,457 

3,997 

73 

101 

192 

1,075 

1,471 

1,464 

Pish  of  all  kinds  

63,398 

61,440 

78,714 

Fruit  (fresh)  .  .   

202 

344 

458 

Grain  and  flour — 

126,356 

185,461  " 

237,332 

29,982 

33,844 

32,503 

25 

114 

1,374 

947 

907 

411 

1,052 



645 

249 

1,203 

366 

1,114 

3,579 

.  Oils  

427 

589 

398 

1,576 

1,178 

2,125 

1,209 

2,001 

565 

1,299 

7,379 

3,861 

2,787 

9,639 

Wood  and  timber — 

6,407 

6,098 

9,425 

2,368 

6,756 

6,574 

5,796 

4,8.41 

2,070 

8,703 

11,472 

16,631 

£256,435 

£325,374 

£419,014 

TRADE  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS. 

In  examining  the  imports  in  detail,  it  is  noticed  that  of  beer,  ale,  and  mineral 
Waters,  which  are  largely  imported,  there  is  no  import  from  Canada,  and  that  of  living 
animals,  the  import  of  which  amounts  to  over  £80,000,  only  a  few  Canadian  sheep 
appear  in  the  list.  In  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  quantity  of 
butter  brought  in,  nearly  three-quarters  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  and  a  small  quantity  only  from  Canada.  A  greater  number  of  motor  cars, 
cycles,  and  carriages  are  being  imported,  the  greatest  number  coming  from  the  United 
States,  and  only  a  small  matter  of  £88  in  value  last  year  coming  from  Canada.  Over 
£31,000  in  cattle  food  was  imported  last  year,  and  though  the  Canadian  share  of  this 
trade  has  been  increasing,  it  only  amounts  as  yet  to  a  little  over  ten  per  cent.  Cheese 
comes  in  to  the  value  of  about  £10,000  a  year,  and  was  at  one  time  largely  Canadian, 
but  last  year  only  £192  in  value  of  Canadian  cheese  came  in.  There  are  opportunities 
for  extending  Canadian  trade  in  cordage  and  twine,  boots  and  shoes,  painters'  colours 
and  materials,  varnish,  paper  of  all  kinds,  stationery,  soap  and  fresh  vegetables,  though 
in  the  last  mentioned  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  recently  in  the  imports  from 
Canada.  The  United  States  supplies  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
required,  as  do  also  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand  for  con- 
densed milk  continues  firm,  the  import  last  year  valuing  over  £45,000,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  £3,600 — a  considerable  increase  over  previous  years — showing  that 
the  demand  for  Canadian  milk  is  growing,  and  that  the  sale  is  being  pushed.  In  fish 
and  flour,  the  imports  from  Canada  have  made  steady  increases.  In  fish,  the  increase 
last  year  was  over  £15,000  above  the  average  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  in  flour 
&Ver  £80,000.  In  oats  there  is  also  a  gain  in  Canadian  trade.  It  is  noted  that  since 
the  war  a  greater  quantity  of  machinery  is  being  imported  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  that  there  is  an  increase  also  from  that  country 
in  apparel,  beer  and  ale,  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  leather.  The  United 
Slates  supplies  practically  all  the  lard  coming  into  the  market,  and  last  year  of  a 
total  import  of  meat  valuing  £83,000  the  United  States  was  credited  with  £75,000. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  year  valued  £4,065,111,  of  which  £3,422,270  was  the  produce 
of  the  colony,  £604,869  was  re-exports,  and  £3*7,972  bullion  and  specie.  The  value  of 
transhipments,  in  addition,  was  £1,313,462,  making  a  total  export  trade  of  £5,378,573, 
an  increase  of  £937,694  in  the  produce  of  the  colony,  £208,141  in  re-exports,  £12,770 
in  bullion  and  specie,  and  £18,697  in  transit  goods ;  or  a  total  increase  of  £1,177,232, 
as  compared  with  the  exports  in  1914.  The  direction  of  the  exports,  including  transit 
goods,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  TRINIDAD  EXPORTED  GOODS. 


Countries.  1911.  1912.  1913-  ,  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom  ..    ..  f    514,832      £    540,903  £    495,101  £    572,271  £1,567,936 

Canada  .                      ..  206,133  220,088  174,991  346,496  169,298 

Other  British  possessions.  97,968            40,707  57,715  51,680  55,593 

United  States   1,045,507  940,911  1,392,786  1,104,480  1,690,278 

Venezuela   76,044            72,846  66,413  39,005  52,546 

France   277,813  261,552  504,207  464,160  399,644 

Germany   96,435            96,785  .   137,417  84,487  — 

Other   countries    .  .    .  .  191,306  210,603  237,233  243,997  129,816 


Total   £2,506,038      £2,384,395      £3,065,863      £2,906,576  £4,065,111 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  COLONY  EXPORTED. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  products 
of  the  colony  exported  in  the  last  two  years : — 

1914.  1915. 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Asphalt  (crude,  dried  and 

manjak). 

tons. 

110,802 

£  145,187 

106,142 

£  123,923 

16,651 

31,905 

7,503 

15,048 

25,266 

25,268 

27,742 

27,746 

 lb. 

63,447,876 

1,469,893 

54,081,452 

1,865,266 

..  ..No. 

15,571,407 

66,132 

14,537,318 

60,576 

 lb. 

2.358,154 

20,558 

3,986,731 

36,235 

5,537 

1,794 

.  .    .  .  gal. 

423,942 

4,078 

495,563 

8,629 

174,657 

17,811 

915,589 

86,114 

48,088 

591,193 

50,608 

1,070,423 

Petroleum    (crude)  .  . 

..  ..gal. 

12,153,784 

64,735 

14,113,855 

72,437 

Petrol  spirit  (gasolene)  .  . 

8,505 

2,610 

172,730 

6,626 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON   THE  EXPORTS. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  in  his  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  almost 
every  item  of  the  export  was  "largely  in  excess  of  former  years,  either  in  quantity 
or  in  value,"  with  the  exception  of  two  items — asphalt  and  cocoanuts,  the  export  of 
the  former  having  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  and  the  latter  from  the  fact 
that  the  trees  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  severe  drought  experienced  some 
years  ago.  Cocoa,  though  not  up  to  the  average  yield,  gave  a  return  valuing  nearly 
£400,000  over  the  previous  year,  and  still  ranking  first  in  the  colony's  exports.  Sugar 
and  its  by-products  gave  a  total  export  value  of  £1,387,519,  an  increase  of  over  half 
a  million  pounds  sterling  over  1914.  The  profit  on  the  sugar  exported  during  the  year 
is  estimated  by  the  collector  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £522,000,  which  profit 
went  to  the  twelve  factories.    This  was  due  to  the  high  market  price  of  sugar. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Rbpout  of  Trade  Coaimis>mo\kr. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  Ju.y  24,  1916. 

SHORTAGE  OF  CATTLE  FEEDS. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  prolonged  wet  season  will  cause 
a  shortage  of  hay  and  straw,  both  of  which  enter  largely  into  various  kinds  of  cattle 
fodder,  the  latter  being  chaffed  with  pulped  roots,  cakes  and  meals.  British  market 
conditions  should  receive  close  attention  by  Canadian  exporters  of  all  sorts  of  cattle 
feeds,  as  next  winter  will  undoubtedly  witness  a  scarcity,  and  high  prices  will  be 
obtainable.  Special  attention  is  drawn  again  to  the  British  demand  for  sharps  and 
middlings,  offals,  etc.,  imports  of  which  usually  exceed  $1,250,000  a  year. 

CANADA  AND  BRISTOL   STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

Commenting  on  the  new  Cunard  service  between  Canada  and  Bristol,  the  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  for  July,  states:  "The  Cunard  action  in 
adopting  Bristol  as  the  British  end  of  a  permanent  and  regular  direct  service  with 
the  Canadian  market  will  commend  itself  to  the  keen  support  of  Birmingham  shippers, 
providing,  as  it  does,  added  frequency  of  sailings  from  that  port,  and  enabling  more 
fully  to  be  utilized  the  well-known  saving  which  the  Bristol  gateway  affords  in  respect 
of  cost  of  transport  between  Midland  works  and  ocean  steamers."1 

INQUIRIES  FOR  LEATHER. 

Numerous  inquiries  for  leather  continue  to  be  received  at  this  office,  and  appar- 
ently, there  will  be  no  slackening  of  the  British  demand  for  some  months. 


MARKET  FOR  FRUIT  PULP  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  writes  that  as 
the  yield  of  strawberries  has  been  disappointing  and  crops  of  other  small  fruits 
promise  to  be  short,  it  seems  likely  that  there  may  be  a  demand  later  on  for  fruit 
pulps  of  all  kinds  for  jam-making,  and  that  therefore  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
addresses  of  any  canners  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply  this  article. 


MINING  SUPPLIES  NEEDED  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  connection  with  the  supplying  of  plant  and  machinery  to  the  mining  indus- 
try of  the  Urals,  Mr.  T.  H.  Preston,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Ekaterinburg,  in  a  report 
10  his  Government,  published  in  the  British  [Board  of  Trade  Journal,  says  that  among 
the  goods  of  which  owners  of  mining  works  and  properties  in  the  Ural  district  would 
be  likely  buyers  are  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  including  ore-reducing  plant, 
hauling  plant,  turbines,  electrical  apparatus,  steam  engines,  locomobiles,  pumps, 
metallurgical  plant,  blowers,  compressors,  dredges,*  excavators,*  coking  plant,  diamond 


*  See  Tariff  Changes  and  In  e  pre  atlons — Russia,  page  516. 
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drills  for  rock  and  hand  drills  for  placer  prospecting,  wagonettes  and  small  rails, 
and  belting  for  power  transmission;  also  flour  milling  and  wood  cutting  machinery. 

Frequent  inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  British  Vice- Consulate  from  United 
Kingdom  firms  as  to  the  best  way  of  obtaining  some  of  the  extensive  business  for- 
merly done  by  Germany  in  the  Urals.  These  inquiries  are  frequently  accompanied 
by  catalogues  in  the  English  language  for  distribution.  As  the  British  Yice-Consul 
has  in  the  past  on  several  occasions  suggested  to  these  firms,  the  best  method  is  to 
form  agencies,  or  to  appoint  agents  already  established  in  the  Ural  district,  to  push 
their  goods.  United  Kingdom  firms  which  have  entrusted  their  business  to  agents  in 
the  Urals  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  having  done  so,  for  'Mr.  Preston  is  informed 
by  local  British  agents  in  a  large  way  of  business  that  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
orders,  which,  although  only  some  of  them  can  be  placed  now,  will  certainly  stand 
the  first  chance  of  being  placed  after  the  war. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  July  26,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   90/.       93/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool      '     88/-  91/. 

London    88/-      90/.  „ 

Glasgow..  .....  

Butter- 
Bristol  ,,  -           -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool       -           -  » 

London     160/.  162/. 

Glasgow   ,   -           -  ti 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   102/.  106/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   99/.  103/.  h 

London   100/.  104/. 

Glasgow   -  104/- 

Bacon  (Cumberland  Cut) 

Bristol  

Liverpool...   87/.       93/.  M 

London  : . .  

Glasgow     

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   98/.        102/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    96'.        100/.  „ 

London. . .  ,   96  '.        100  .  » 

Glasgow   
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BEITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 'imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  31,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  H    M 

Pork  „  ii    ii 

Meat,  unenurnerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    n 

Salted  and  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon     .» 

Beef  

Hams   it 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenurnerated— 

Salted    .. 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  u 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter.   „ 

Margarine     ii 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh, in  cans  or  drums    

it    cream   ,  ...  m 

ii    condensed   n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   u 

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)   Cwt 

Lard   ii 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley   . .  „ 

Oats  


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  and  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hups  


.Tom 
.Cwt 


Quantities. 


1915. 


190 
28,648 
116 
300,354 
11,830 
20 

5,204 
26,889 


1,627,000 
151,700 
177.900 
268,000 
25,763 
14,690 
1,673,300 


28,399 
8,323 
79 
5,901 


570 


538,630*  j 
41,781* 
1,152 

12,116 


152,415 
1,814 
5(5,065 
1,590 

1,834 
37,661 


79,633 
33,591 
61,612 


1916. 


10 


74,025* 
9,133 
2,737 

7,375 


88,168 
944 
18,224 
1,464 

170 
33,219 


21,658 
66,515 
31,398 


46,430 

1?1,688 
5 


601 
41,603 


1,565,200 
140,300 

304,700 
424,400 

5,270 

460,400 


7,626 
1,341 
7 


*  Including  certain  Importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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EQUIPMENT  OF  AN  ARMY. 

[  '       '•  (From  the  London  Times.) 

Vaguely,  every  one  has  known  that  the  task  of  supplying,  the  Army  with  its  equip- 
ment and  food  has  been  an  enormous  one.  In  twenty  months  the  land  forces  have 
been  increased  from  about  200,000  to  the  present  millions.  How  the  system  that  suf- 
ficed in  August,  1914,  for  the  existing  service  has  grown  and  adapted  itself  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  developments  will  be,  whenever  it  can  be  told,  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful chapters  of  the  history  of  the  war.  At  present,  that  full  tale  cannot  be  recorded, 
but  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  permissible  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  mighty 
work  that  has  been  achieved,  and  the  new  conditions  which  British  manufacturers 
met  and  satisfied.  It  constitutes  a  narrative  of  the  happiest  co-operation  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  great  industrial  enterprises,  and  the  workers — men  and  women 
— and  is  one  of  which  the  whole  Empire  can  be  unreservedly  proud. 

There  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  not  revealing  all  the  magnitude  of  the 
nation's  needs  and  transactions  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  was  clearly  undesirable  to 
permit  information  to  come  out  that  would  result  in  unduly  enhanced  prices  not  only 
to  the  War  Office,  but  to  the  civilian  population.  Not  until  clear  knowledge  of  the 
reserves  of  raw  material,  the  machinery  available,  and  labour  conditions  could  be 
tabulated  would  it  have  been  possible  to  estimate  the  prices  that  the  country  would 
have  to  pay.  To  have  given  general  ideas  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  contracts  to  be 
called  for  would  probably  have  resulted  in  vastly  increased  demands. 

Mistakes  of  this  kind  have  been  marvellously  well  avoided.  Huge,  almost  unthink- 
able, additions  to  the  output  of  clothing,  equipment,  tools,  and  the  rest  have  been 
made,  and  though,  of  course,  the  cost  has  risen,  the  increase  has  been  far  below  what 
might  have  been  expected.  While  the  production  in  many  departments  of  industry 
has  been  multiplied  literally  some  forty,  some  sixty,  some  hundredfold,  in  view  of 
army  needs,  there  has  still  been  no  scarcity  so  far  as  the  non-fighting  community  is 
concerned.  Buying  has  been  done  on  a  definite  principle  that  has  kept  the  widest 
resources  and  requirements  of  the  Empire  always  in  view. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CLOTHING. 

To  plunge  forthwith  into  figures  that  fairly  stagger  the  imagination,  let  it  be  said 
that  during  the  first  twenty  months  of  the  war  the  amount  of  woollen  cloth  required 
has  been  90,000,000  yards,  which  would  suffice  to  put  a  girdle  twice  round  the  earth. 
Of  the  flannel  required  for  shirts  and  so  forth  the  amount  has  been  nearly  as  great, 
and  totals  88,000,000  yards.  So  far  as  contrasting  these  huge  totals  with  the  normal 
requirements  of  peace-time,  there  is  the  safe  and  sure  standard  of  the  last  census  of 
production  issued  in  1907.  And  this  is  how  the  table  works  out,  if  requirements  for 
the  Allies  as  well  as  for  our  own  army  are  included : — 

MATERIAL  NEEDED  IN  PEACE  YEARS  AND  IN  1914  TO  1916. 

Ratio  of  require- 
Annual    Total  Aug.  19.14,    ments  f  or  12 
average  in    to  March  31,      months  of  war 
peace  years.        1916.         to  peace  average. 
Yds.  Yds. 

Cloth,  woollen,  worsted   1,149,'000        117,000,000  61 

Flannel..   ..   1,234,000         84,000,000  41 

Cloth,  cotton   63)2,000        194,00'0,000  175 
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To  understand,  however,  more  clearly  what  this  implies  in  regard  to  the  country's 
industry  it  should  be  understood  that  the  war  requirements  cover  a  period  of  twenty 
months.  Taking  twelve-twentieths  of  the  amount  shown  in  the  second  column,  we 
have,  roughly,  the  requirements  of  twelve  months  of  war  to  compare  with  the  average 
demands  of  peace-time.  The  ratio  is  given  in  the  last  column,  and  does  not  represent 
an  increase  in  percentages  in  the  way  most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  think.  It  means 
actual  multiplication,  and  that  the  demand  on  British  industry  for  flannel  has  been 
increased  41-fold,  for  woollen  and  worsted  tissues  61-fold,  and  for  cotton  tissues  175- 
fold.  Of  these  textiles  the  Allies  have  taken  the  largest  share  in  the  case  of  woollens 
and  cottons.  Over  25  per  cent  of  the  woollens  and  worsted,  and  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  cotton  textiles  have  been,  or  are  being,  manufactured  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Allies. 

In  the  matter  of  value  the  figures  are  impressive.  The  census  of  production 
returned  the  entire  annual  output  of  flannels  and  delaines  as  being  48,473,000  yards, 
worth  £1,774,000.  The  requirements  of  flannels  in  twenty  months  of  war  have  been 
for  84,000,000  yards,  of  an  approximate  value  of  £6,750,000.  Put  in  another  way,  this 
means  that  the  output  has  been  75  per  cent  more  than,  and  between  three  and  four 
times  the  value  of  the  entire  output  of  delaines  and  flannels  in  1907.  Compared  with 
our  entire  export  trade  in  these  fabrics  in  the  year  preceding  the  war,  which  was 
7,718,000  yard?,  of  a  value  of  £300,000,  the  total  is  indeed  astonishing.  In  no  branch 
of  industry  was  the  strain  more  acute,  but  in  all  the  great  centres  of  these  industries 
the  utmost  efforts  were  put  forward  to  supply  deficiencies.  In  the  Colne  Valley  the 
visitor  was  told  of  mills  that  ran  tirelessly  night  and  day  for  weeks  to  supply  the 
pressing  needs. 

SUPPLYING   THE  UNIFORMS. 

After  securing  the  khaki  worsted  tissues  and  the  flannel,  there  was  the  question 
of  making  them  up.  The  materials  have  been  supplied  to  contractors  (who  to  some 
-extent  supplemented  the  Government  materials  by  what  they  provided  themselves), 
and  they  have  made  from  them  uniforms  and  shirts.  Of  these  latter  something  like 
26,000,000  have  been  required  for  ordinary,  field,  and  training  wear,  apart  from  the 
further  huge  total  demanded  in  the  hospitals.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
soldier,  whether  in  training  camp,  the  trenches,  and  all  phases  of  active  service,  wears 
out  his  clothes  very  rapidly.  It  may  give  a  comprehensible  idea  of  the  constant 
replenishment  that  has  to  go  on  steadily  to  say  that  the  Army  now  calls  for  nearly  as 
much  clothing  in  a  week  as  it  formerly  did  in  a  year. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  very  big  items  that  constitute  difficulties.  Buttons,  for 
instance,  may  seem  but  mere  accessories,  yet  they  have  in  the  aggregate  constituted 
a  very  important  commercial  asset.  Something  like  840,000,000  of  them  have  been 
required  in  their  various  forms  since  the  war  began,  which,  as  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
about  equivalent  to  a  dozen  and  a  half  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  You  are  tempted  then  to  speculate  on  the  ratio  that  has  been  distributed 
or  taken  in  the  form  of  souvenirs  by  the  soldiers'  friends  and  admirers. 

In  the  actual  work  of  making  up,  the  Army  clothing  factory,  strained  to  its 
utmost  output,  was  quite  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  that  began  to  be  felt  the 
moment  that  the  expeditionary  force  made  ready  to  leave  for  France.  The  great  cloth- 
ing contractors  of  London,  Leeds  and  elsewhere  were  called  upon  to  meet  these  urgent 
wants,  and  for  many  months  the  factory  acts  had  to  be  suspended  to  fulfil  the  urgent 
and  necessary  labours.  In  the  factories  the  work  was  highly  specialized,  and  as 
ordinary  trade  declined  and  women  and  the  male  civilian  population  bought  less  in 
the  way  of  clothing,  the  labour  problems,  especially  in  regard  to  tailoresses  and  blouse- 
makers,  adjusted  themselves  by  meeting  the  military  requirements.  The  dreaded 
spectre  of  unemployment  which  the  Queen's  Work  for  Women  Fund  was  intended  to 
-combat  passed  entirely,  and  there  was  more  work  than  workers. 
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Another  table  will  show  some  of  the  amazing  totals  that  have  been  provided: — 


Annual  aver- 

Total 

Ratio  of 

age  of  orders 

Aug.,  1914, 

Requirements 

to  the  trade 

to 

for  12  months 

in  peace 

Mar.  31, 

of  war  to 

Article. 

years. 

1916. 

peace  average. 

997  nnn 

91  7^n  nnn 

^7 

78  O'O'O 

ii  dQnnnn 

88 

q  9  nnn 

1 1  nnd  <inn 

7  9 

l,lo4,UU0 

12 

73,000 

1,167,000 

10 

13,000 

2,507,000 

34,000 

4,836,000 

85' 

222,000 

11,088,000 

30 

980,000 

54,6i84,000 

33 

77,000 

7,555,000 

59 

Drawers,  woollen  and  cotton .  . 

194,000 

23,144,00-0 

72 

8,855,000 

BOOTS  AND  HOSIERY. 

The  new  situation  in  regard  to  boots  is  extraordinarily  interesting.  In  the  vast 
total  quoted,  ordinary  marching  boots  are  alone  referred  to,  and  the  millions  of  pairs 
of  canvas  shoes  and  slippers  for  hospital  wear  are  not  included.  The  industry  of 
Northampton,  Kettering,  Leicester,  and  the  other  centres  was  unprepared  for  the 
new  demands,  and  only  the  most  careful  organization  and  amendment,  by  an  expert, 
of  the  specifications  has  made  it  possible  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  undertake 
with  safety,  in  addition,  huge  orders  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Governments.  Of  the 
enormous  number  already  mentioned  some  16  per  cent  were  ordered  for  or  supplied 
out  of  stock  to  Allied  Governments,  but  it  does  not  include  the  7,000,000  pairs  in 
course  of  making  for  the  Russian  Government.  The  value  of  boots  alone,  apart  from 
shoes  and  slippers,  demanded  from  the  British  trade  in  the  twenty  months  of  war 
would  come  to  something  like  90  per  cent  of  that  of  all  the  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1907.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  a 
large  stock  of  footgear  in  order  to  provide  for  emergencies,  and  a  proportion  is  set- 
aside  for  this  reserve  for  future  consumption.  In  boots,  as  in  the  other  details  of 
clothing,  the  army  requires  for  refitting  every  week  sufficient  raiment  to  supply 
entirely  the  male  population  of  a  great  town  or  one  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
boroughs. 

Socks  and  hosiery  presented  great  difficulties  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  The  Queen, 
who  was  consulted  by  Lord  Kitchener  on  the  subject,  took  a  step  that  was  of  real  value 
in  relieving  the  strain  on  this  branch  of  industry  when  she  appealed,  at  the  end  of 
September,  1914,  for  300,000  belts  and  300,000  pairs  of  socks  from  the  women  of  the 
Empire.  That  quantity  was  more  than  forthcoming — indeed,  the  total  of  the  two 
items  reached  970,000,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  demands  of  the  pre-war  Army.  In 
the  breathing  space  thus  gained  the  manufacturers  could  secure  and  put  up  the  addi- 
tional machinery  required,  and  to  turn  out  the  almost  incredible  total  of  54,684,000  pairs 
of  socks  and  8,855,000  vests,  or  at  i.he  present  moment  nearly  9,000,000  of  these  last,, 
which  were  not  a  normal  issue  in  peace  time.  The  Allies  have  taken  some  14  per  cent 
of  the  socks  and  smaller  proportions  of  the  other  articles,  as  caps.  To  summarize 
briefly  what  these  figures  mean  as  regards  the  conditions  of  two  years  ago,  it  may  be 
said  that  for  the  more  important  items  of  uniform  clothing  the  demands  on  trade 
have  increased  seventy  to  eighty-fold,  and  for  ihosiery  from  thirty  to  seventy-fold. 

These  requirements  have  naturally  thrown  exceedingly  heavy  demands  upon  their 
manufacturers.  Again,  to  cite  the  Census  of  Production,  the  entire  output  of  hosiery 
for  the  United  Kingdom  would  average  in  value  £8,445,000.  Including  such  further 
items  as  between  nine  and  ten  million  pairs  of  woollen  gloves,  and  13,000,000  "cap 
comforters,"  the  total  value  of  the  hosiery  demanded  from  the  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  military  exigencies  during  twenty  months  of  war  exceeded  this  value 
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by  some  45  per  cent.  These  heavy  calls,  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wool,  have,  of 
course,  meant  higher  prices,  but  even  at  the  rates  that  were  paid  before  the  war  value 
would  have  been  appreciably  .higher. 

BLANKETS   AND  TENTS. 

Another  important  detail  of  equipment  for  which  the  country  was  totally  unpre- 
pared was  in  regard  to  blankets.  Moreover,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  how  the  late  Sir 
George  Pragnell  and  some  other  magnates  of  the  wholesale  warehouses  of  the  city 
circumvented  an  unscrupulous  effort  that  was  made  to  corner  these  essentials.  In 
the  early  autumn  of  1914  all  sorts  of  makeshifts  .had  to  be  resorted  to,  as  cutting  up 
and  hemming  squares  of  heavy  coatings.  But  here  again  British  energy  and  resource 
soon  made  headway,  and  met  the  urgency  of  the  situation.    The  actual  figures  are: — 

Ratio  of  require- 
Annual    Total  Aug.  1914,    merits  for  12 
average  in    to  March  31,      months  of  war 
peace  years.        1916.         to  peace  average. 
Blankets   139,000         19,800,000  86 

Here  the  claims  on  industry,  it  will  be  seen,  have  multiplied  eighty-six-fold.  The 
1907  output  of  blankets  numbered  6,170,000,  worth  something  over  £1,455,000.  The 
war  requirements  represent  over  three  times  the  number  and  five  times  the  value  of  a 
normal  year.  A  further  interesting  point  in  regard  to  these  blankets  is  that  some 
2,000,000  have  been  supplied  to  the  Allies.  The  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
produced  54,000,000  yards  of  tent-duck.  This,  as  an  ingenious  statistician  has  worked 
out,  would  suffice  for  a  marquee  three  and  a  half  miles  square.  The  tent-pins  have 
numbered  33,000,000,  but  here  comparison  becomes  impossible.  No  records  exist  of 
the  numbers  of  tent -pins  made  in  this  country  before  the  war. 

FOR  THE  HORSES. 

It  is  frankly  admitted  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  early  monthfe 
of  the  war  in  obtaining  from  home  resources  anything  like  an  adequate  supply  of 
harness  and  saddlery,  and  large  orders  for  this  were  perforce  placed  in  the  United 
States.  The  difficulties  are  now  being  rapidly  overcome,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that 
women  were  asked  some  fourteen  months  ago  to  come  forward  and  take  up  leather 
work  of  various  degrees.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  March  our  own  manufacturers  had 
been  able  to  undertake  orders  to  the  approximate  value  of  £10,000,000.  This,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  an  exceedingly  striking  and  significant  figure,  for  in  1907,  when,  of 
course,  the  motor  was  well  started  on  its  dominance  over  the  horse,  the  entire  output  of 
saddlery  and  harness  was  about  £1,800,000.  This  industry,  therefore,  in  the  twenty 
months  under  review  has  amounted  to  something  like  five  times  the  entire  output  of 
the  trade  during  the  last  period  for  which  reliable  information  is  forthcoming.  But 
some  standard  of  comparison  becomes  possible  when  it  is  realized  that  in  the  last 
financial  year  of  peace  (1913-14)  the  amount  under  the  harness  and  saddlery  vote  was 
only  £61,000.  For  twelve  months  of  war,  therefore,  the  figure  already  cited  would  give 
an  expenditure  of  £6,000,000,  or  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  little  less  than  100  to  1. 
Up  to  December  1  last  contracts  in  saddlery  to  the  value  of  £1,000,000  had  been  placed 
in  this  country  for  the  Allies. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  stage  in 
the  matter  of  the  production  of  horseshoes.  But  the  lost  ground  has  been  more  than 
recovered.  Instead  of  having  to  send  orders  abroad,  we  were  able  to  say  in  November 
last  that  the  outturn  of  this  country  had  been  increased  fivefold,  and  in  March  last 
tenfold,  while  fifteenfold  is  now  in  sight.  In  other  words,  not  only  are  we  self-sup- 
porting in  this  direction,  but  are  able  to  help  our  Allies.  The  motor  has  played  a 
great  part  in  the  war,  but  the  horse  is  far  indeed  from  being  superseded,  as  may  be 
.indued  from  the  fact  that  nearly  800,000,000  horseshoe  nails  and  140,000,000  frost-nails 
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and  cogs  have  been  required  so  far.  In- the  matter  of  forage,  difficulties  even  greater 
than  in  regard  to  those  of  the  men's  commissariat  have  had  to  be  faced,  and  it  may  be 
said  have  been  most  effectually  dealt  with. 


CAMP  REQUIREMENTS. 


In  camp  kettles  and  mess  tins  the  demands  have  multiplied  seventy-four  and 
seventy-eight  fold  respectively.    These  are  the  figures: — 

Annual  average  Total  Aug.,  1914,  to 

in  peace  years.  March  31,  191'6. 

Camp  kettles                                                          8,000  982,000 

Mess  tins                                                                 73,000  9,450,000 


Of  the  mess-tins  about  20  per  cent  have  gone  to  our  Allies.  Very  careful  organiza- 
tion was  required  to  secure  the  necessary  supplies  of  cutlery  for  the  training  centres 
and  for  the  men  in  the  field.  About  23,000,000  knives  and  forks  and  11,000,000  spoons 
represent  the  demands  in  this  direction.  Of  the  former  production  has  been  increased 
about  threefold  and  of  the  latter  to  sixfold.  Incidentally  you  learn  that  the  production 
of  clasp  knives  has  been  doub'ed.  Brushes,  for  the  making  of  which  there  was  an 
appeal  to  women  to  come  forward,  have  reached  the  huge  total  of  43,000,000.  In  that, 
of  course,  all  sorts  are  included,  whether  the  hard  and  soft,  the  long  and  short  handled 
for  sweeping,  and  those  designed  for  scrubbing,  cleaning,  harness,  clothes,  and  shaving. 
It  constitutes,  indeed,  a  tribute  to  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  the  camps  and  the 
persons  of  the  army. 

Barbed  wire  has  been  requisitioned  by  miles.  It  was  an  auxiliary  of  warfare 
which  at  first  we  were  quite  unable  to  supply  in  adequate  quantities.  But  the  produc- 
tion has  now  been  trebled,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  quadrupled. 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 


There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  at  this  juncture  for  not  entering  too  closely 
into  details  as  to  the  extent  and  sources  of  the  food  supply.  The  steady  mainten- 
ance of  the  fare  for  the  best-fed  army  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  when  all  can  be  told  the  real  and  scientific  economics  that  have  guided  the  whole 
system  will  throw  new  light  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  world's  resources  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  used  by  men  whose  names  even  are  unknown  to  the  average 
citizen. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  without  indiscretion,  that  the  normal  requirements  for 
1,000,000  men  for  a  year  on  the  British  scale  of  rations  come  to  some  365,000,000 
pound  of  fresh  or  frozen  meat,  or  274,000,000  pounds  of  preserved  meat,  91,000,000 
pounds  of  bacon,  68,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  the  same  quantity  of  jam  and  sugar, 
22,000,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  and  14,000,000  pounds  of  tea.  This  number  of 
men  will  further  need  11,000,000  pounds  of  salt,  630,000  pounds  of  pepper,  and  450,- 
000  pounds  of  mustard.  A  further  provision  of  tea  and  sugar,  with  pea-soup  and  the 
"  tots  "  of  rum,  must  be  allowed  on  these  totals  when  the  men  are  in  the  trenches. 
Tinned  and  dried  vegetables  by  the  million  pounds  must  be  available  to  take  the  place 
of  the  fresh  varieties  where  these  cannot  be  obtained.  Then  a  certain  amount  of  alter- 
natives, as  rice  in  place  of  biscuits,  or  dried  fruit  and  honey  instead  of  jam,  must  be 
provided. 

If  these  quotations  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  millions  of  men  you  think 
have  to  be  supplied  some  idea  may  come  of  the  stupendousness  of  the  provision 
required.  To  this  add  thought  as  to  what  it  means  to  keep  these  in  regular,  cleanly, 
and  attractive  service,  the  millions  of  packing  cases,  bags,  tins,  and  jars  that  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  easy  to  sit  down  and  talk  of  freights  and  steamer  shortage.  But  the  stay- 
at-home  person  has  no.  conception  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the  seaborne  transport  of 
the  many  necessaries  we  do  not  produce  at  home. 
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Again,  in  spite  of  all  the  magnificent  supplemental  work  of  the  British  Bed  Cross 
organization,  there  is  a  very  big  addition  to  the  provision  for  the  fighting  men,  in  the 
"  hospital  comforts"  for  the.  wounded.  The  phrase  implies  meat  extracts,  tinned 
chicken  and  rabbit,  corned  flour  and  arrowroot,  port  and  champagne,  and  very  much 
more.  And  the  country  only  desires  that  the  best  in  abundance  shall  be  provided  for 
the  men  wiio  have  dared  and  done  so  greatly. 

A  word,  too,  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  supplies  of  drugs,  though  precise 
figures  on  this  matter  are  not  at  present  available.  This  country  is  now  making 
better  progress  in  the  production  of  these  than  is  generally  realized,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  synthetic  compounds  for  which  formerly  we  were  dependent  on  Germany. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  salicylates,  as  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of 
sodium,  salol,  methyl  salicylate,  and  aspirin,  which  are  all  being  manufactured  in 
England  now  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Some  of  the  leading  universities  and  schools 
of  science  have  also  taken  up  the  production  of  such  local  anaesthetics  as  novocane 
and  eucaine,<and  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Even  salvarsan  is  now  made  in  our  midst. 

Better  organization  has  come  into  the  supply  of  crude  vegetable  substances  used 
in  medicine.  The  overseas  dominions  are  helping  the  Allies  as  well  as  the  Motherland 
in  regard  to  valuable  plants  that  they  can  raise.  Women,  moreover,  are  helping  in 
this  direction,  and  the  movement  that  has  started  under  one  or  two  associations  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  herbs  and  medicinal  plants,  with  a  system  of  collection  and 
drying,  is  already  proving  its  usefulness,  and  will  do  yet  more  in  the  future. 

How  the  needs  have  been  met  as  they  have  arisen  would  be  interesting  indeed, 
could  it  be  told  in  detail.  Great  experts  of  various  industries  and  trades  have  given 
their  practical  help  wherever  it  has  been  needed.  But  behind  them  all  has  been  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  involved,  whose  services 
in  the  nation's  needs  can  never  be  over-estimated.  The  growth  of  the  Army  in  itself 
has  been  an  amazement  to  ourselves,  not  to  speak  of  the  enemy.  The  expansion,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  been  possible  unless  all  supplies  could  automatically  grow  with 
it.  That  this  miracle  was  achieved  in  the  quietest  and  most  efficient  manner  possible 
is  not  the  least  wonderful  aspect  of  the  new  spirit  that  the  war  has  brought  into  the 
nation  and  the  Empire. 


PICKLING  ONION  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Kesulting  from  an  inquiry  by  Canadian  growers  of  onions  relative  to  their  desire 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  import  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  pickling  and  other  onions, 
Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  in  London,  has  forwarded 
the  following  information  about  the  pickling  onion  trade : — 

In  normal  times,  whereas  considerable  quantities  of  these  onions  are  grown  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  large  supplies  are  imported  from  abroad,  mainly  from  Holland. 
They  are  shipped  already  peeled,  in  casks  in  brine. 

The  trade  statistics  do  not  give  separate  figures  for  onions,  but  "vegetables,  in 
brine,"  which  includes  besides  onions,  gherkins  and  cauliflower,  aggregate  in  ordinary 
times  '  nearly  3,000,000  gallons,  of  which  Holland  supplies  two-thirds,  principally 
onions. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  difficulties  in  securing  shipments  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  if  Canadian  supplies  were  available,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  command 
good  prices  within  the  next  few  months. 

Canadian  growers  will  know  the  kind  of  onion  required  for  pickles,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  they  must  be  shipped  already  peeled,  and  would  not  be  saleable  in  any 
other  form. 
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The  casks  in  which  pickling  onions  are  imported  are  of  about  50  gallons  capacity 
and  contain  about  2|  cwts.  net  of  peeled  onions.  They  are  known  in  the  trade  here 
by  three  sizes,  particulars  as  follows : — 

Os.  about  300  to  the  lb. 
Is.  about  100  to  the  !b. 
2s.  about  60/70  to  the  lb. 

In  normal  times  the  prices  are  about  as  follows : — 

0s.  70  shillings  per  hogshead  as  above,  ex  ship. 
Is.  '60  shillings  per  hogshead  as  above,  ex  ship. 
2s.  5  0  shillings  per  hogshead  as  above,  ex  ship. 

But  present  prices  are  quite  50  per  cent  above  this,  and  may  go  even  higher  if  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  shipments  from  Holland  continues.  At  the  present  time  the 
Netherlands  Government  is  said  to  be  unwilling  to  grant  export  licenses,  while  supplies 
from  France  and  other  sources  are  also  unavailable. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  pickled  gherkins  are  another  line  which  might  be 
drawn  from  Canada  under  existing  circumstances. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  August  11,  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

August  8,  ss.  Limon,  245  drums. 

The  demand  for  fish  in  drums  has  continued  very  quiet.  The  only  change  in 
prices  was  on  haddock,  which  made  a  good  gain  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  obtaining 
the  best  inquiry.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9-50,  haddock  at  9-50  and  hake  at  7-50  cents 
per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

August    7,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  1,250  cases  from  Niorway. 
"        7,  ss.  El  Monte,  2,915  oases  from  New  Orleans. 
"        8,  ss.  Limon,  578  cases  from  Boston. 

9,  ss.  Mexico,  440  cases  from  New  York. 
"      10,  ss.  Metapan,  400  cases  from  New  York. 

A  better  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  codfish  in  cases,  but  as  these  arrivals 
are  rather  heavy,  the  same  price  still  prevails.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $16  to  $16.50 
and  that  from  other  sources  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

During  the  week  a  very  quiet  demand  has  prevailed  for  bloaters;  the  price,  how- 
ever, remains  unchanged.    They  are  quoted  at  $1.30  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CIIEEPE. 

Importation : — 

No  entrance. 

Sales  of  Gouda  cheese  have  been  effected  at  42  cents  per  pound,  with  a  light 
demand  prevailing.  No  change  has  occurred  on  that  from  the  United  States,  and  it 
continues  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 
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POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

3,111  barrels  from  Key  West,  Fla. 
3  600  barrels  from  Baltimore,  Md. 
318  bags  and  1,600  barrels  from  New  York. 

The  importation  of  potatoes  has  fallen  off  during  the  week,  while  a  very  active 
demand  was  in  evidence.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  price  has  advanced  to  $5  a 
barrel. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s,  J  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d  at  $4.77  per  £. 


THE  DEARNESS  OF  THE  LOWEST  TENDER. 

(From  The  Electrical  Review.) 

It  is  a  common  saying,  and  one  that  is  full  of  sound  wisdom,  the  fruit  of  lcng 
experience,  that  "  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end."  Unfortunately,  in  purchasing 
plant,  the  buyer  too  often  ignores  this  maxim,  and  appears  to  believe  that  the  best 
is  that  which  is  cheapest  in  the  beginning;  that  is  to  say,  he  accepts  the  lowest 
tender,  on  the  faith  of  the  assurances  that  he  receives  that  the  plant  is  "  just  as 
good "  as  its  more  costly  rivals,  or  a  bit  better,  and  is  "  guaranteed  "  to  have  high 
efficiency,  long  life,  and  all  the  other  virtues  of  high-class  productions.  The  lowest 
tender  is  not  always  unworthy  of  consideration;  when  made  by  a  firm  of  high  stand- 
ing, whose  reputation  is  an  asset  that  it  cannot  afford  to  depreciate,  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  both  safe  and  wise  to  accept  an  attractive  offer.  But  in  general  the  lowest 
tender  should  be  most  carefully  scrutinized,  and  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  before 
it  is  preferred  to  a  somewhat  higher-priced  tender  of  unquestionable  merit. 

Private  purchasers,  of  course,  are  able  to  exercise  their  discretion  with  abso- 
lutely unfettered  freedom,  but  municipalities  have  always  before  them  the  fear  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  is  apt  to  give  little  heed  to 
explanations  justifying  the  payment  of  a  higher  price  than  the  very  lowest  terms, 
and  on  the  other  of  the  intelligent  ratepayer,  who  sees  in  any  departure  from  the 
minimum  price  basis  either  an  opportunity  for  making  political  capital  out  of  the 
transaction,  or  evidence  of  corrupt  practices  which  he  is  not  slow  to  denounce.  It 
is  sometimes  the  duty  of  the  conscientious  engineer  to  advise  his  committee  to  brave 
these  dangers  and  pass  over  the  lowest  tender,  but  occasions  arise  when  even  he  can 
see  no  adequate  reason  for  such  a  recommendation,  and  price  must  rule  the  choice; 
yet  the  risk  remains  that  the  bargain  may  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  one. 

Such  a  case  is  recorded  in  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  T.  H.  U.  Aldridge,  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Shanghai,  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  Mr. 
Aldridge  states  that,  in  view  of  the  price  and  guaranteed  efficiencies  of  the  German 
turbo-alternators  which  were  installed  two  years  ago  at  the  Riverside  generating 
station,  the  German  tenders  were  "  theoretically  "  the  best  offers  received,  and  could 
not  easily  have  been  passed  over.  In  practice,  however,  they  proved  to  be  most  dis- 
appointing, for  a  crop  of  troubles  has  been  experienced  since  they  were  put  to  work. 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  made  known  in  neutral  and  Allied  markets  that  serious 
breakdowns  of  the  German-built  machines  took  place,  and  at  one  critical  period  two- 
thirds  of  the  turbine  plant  was  unavailable  for  service,  owing  to  serious  defects. 
The  trouble  was  traced  to  the  employment  of  unsuitable  material  for  the  turbine 
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blading,  but  other  mechanical  defects  were  discovered  later,  and  a  serious  electrical 
burnout  also  took  place,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  'blade  troubles.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  while  the  average  cost  of  repair  of  six  British  turbo-alter- 
nators at  Shanghai,  aggregating  4,200  k.w.,  which  have  been  running  for  five  to  nine 
years,  was  under  £40  each  per  annum,  the  2,000  k.w.  turbo-alternators  supplied  by 
the  A.E.G.,  of  Berlin,  which  have  been  running  less  than  two  years,  have  cost  respec- 
tively £318  and  £267  per  annUm,  an  average  of  £293  each.  In  addition  there  was  a 
serious  loss  of  revenue  whilst  the  A.E.G.  machines  were  under  repair.  Mr.  Aldridge 
adds :  "  Since  those  turbines  were  installed,  troubles  with  machines  of  similar  make 
have  come  to  light  in  connection  with  machines  in  Australia  and  England.  Not 
only  have  the  German  turbines  proved  defective  in  Shanghai,  but  several  trans- 
formers have  also  shown  marked  inferiority  to  either  British  or  American  ones  in 
service." 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  WARNING. 

Possibly  one  of  the  Australian  breakdowns  to  which  reference  is  made  above  is 
that  of  the  Sydney  city  council,  which  in  1913  bought  an  A.E.G.  turbo-alternator  for 
£21,233,  the  lowest  tender  by  £2,077.  This  set  was  supplied  through  the  Australian 
Metal  Co.,  and  broke  down  in  1914.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
resulting  loss  to  the  council  had  swallowed  up  the  difference  between  the  price  quoted 
and  that  of  a  set  of  reliable  make.  We  know  that  certain  large  A.E.G.  turbines 
installed  in  this  country  have  turned  out  so  defective  that  they  have  had  to  be 
rebuilt. 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  deduce  the  obvious  moral  which  forms  the  subjects 
of  this  article — that  the  cheapest  may  be  far  from  the  best,  and  may  be  found  the 
dearest  in  the  long  run.  The  danger  of  too  readily  accepting  the  lowest  tender  was 
emphasized  by  Dr.  Ferranti  at  one  of  the  Beama  conferences  last  winter,  and  is 
particularly  to  be  feared  in  connection  with  German  plant,  even  though  it  be  made 
by  the  greatest  of  the  German  companies. 


FRENCH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Mr.  Philippe  Eoy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General,  Paris,  has  forwarded  to 
the  Department  copy  of  a  decree  inserted  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  July  21,  setting 
forth  the  list  of  articles,  the  importation  of  which  has  been  prohibited  except  in  the 
case  of  purchases  made  by  the  State. 

A  good  translation  of  this  decree  was  published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  as  follows: — 

Article  1. — The  importation  into  France  and  Algeria  from  foreign'  countries, 
under  any  customs  regime,  except  on  account  of  the  State,  of  the  articles  specified 
in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  present  decree  is  prohibited. 

As  a  temporary  measure,  the  following  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
conditions  formerly  in  force,  viz. : — 

Consignments  which  are  proved  to  have  been  despatched  direct  to  France  or 
Algeria  on  a  date  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  present  decree; 

Products  already  declared  for  warehousing  on  the  same  date. 

Article  2. — By  way  of  exception,  relaxations  of  the  prohibition  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Ministry  of  War,  after  consultation  with  the  Commission  on  Woods  and 
Metals;   and  under  the  conditions  to  be  specified  by  an  inter-ministerial  decree. 

Article  3. — The  prohibition  shall  be  abrogated  by  decree  issued  in  the  same  form 
as  the  present  decree. 
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No.  in  French 
Customs  Tariff. 
128 


129 
131 
132 
133 


135  bis 


136 
138 


ex  200 
ex  203 

205 


205  bis 


206 
207 

207  bis 

207  ter 
207  quater  and 
207  quin 
208 

209  and  209  bis 
210 

210  6  is 
210  ter 

211 
212 

213 
214 


215 

216 
217 
218 
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SCHEDULE  ANNEXED  TO  THE  DECREE  OF  JULY  18,  1916. 

Articles. 

Common  woods,  even  impregnated  or  having  received   some    chemical  pre- 
paration— 

Logs,  rough,  not  squared,  with  or  without  bark,  of  any  length  and  of  a 
circumference  at  the  thickest  end  of  over  60  centimetres. 

Sawn  or  squared  wood  of  any  thickness. 
Paving  blocks  of  wood  cut  up  in  pieces. 
Slips  (eclisses)  of  wood. 
Hoop  wood,  and  prepared  poles. 

Perches,  poles,  and  staffs,  rough,  more  than  1*10  metre  "in  length,  and  up  to 
60  centimetres  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  end. 

Resinous  woods  in  logs,  with  or  without  bark,  of  any  diameter,  with  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  2*50  metres. 

Charcoal  and  charred  boon. 

Exotic  woods  and   boxwood,   even   impregnated   or   having   received  some 

chemical  preparation — in  logs  or  sawn. 
Platinum — crude,  in  lumps,  ingots,    bars,    powder,  broken  articles,  drawn, 

rolled  or  spun. 
Aluminium. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  cast-iron — 

Foundry  pick  and  forge  pick  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese. 

Spiegeleisen  containing  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  manganese. 
Ferro-manganese  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  and  less  than  90  per 

cent  of  manganese ;  ferro-silicon  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  and 

less  than  20  per  cent  of  silicon ;  silico-spiegel,  rich,  containing  at  least 

20  per  cent  of  silicon  and  manganese. 
Ferro-silicon  containing  20  per  cent  or  more  but  less  than  90  per  cent  of 

silicon. 

Ferro-chromium  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  and  less  than  90  per 
cent  of  chromium. 

Ferro-titanium  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  and  less  than  90  per  cent 
of  titanium.  Ferro-molybdenum  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  and 
less  than  90  per  cent  of  molybdenum. 

Ferro-tungsten  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  and  less  than  90  per  cent, 
of  tungsten. 

Ferro-vanadium  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  of  vanadium  and  all  other 
ferro-metallic  alloys  containing  rare  elements,  other  than  those  men- 
tioned above. 

Silicon,  manganese,  chromium,  titanium,    tungsten,    molybdenum  metals 

(containing  90  per  cent  or  more  of  these  elements). 
Ferro-aluminium  containing  up  to  20  per  cent  of  aluminium. 
Iron  and  steel,  crude,  in  ingots. 

Iron  or  steel,  rolled  or  forged,  in  blooms,  billets  and  bars. 

Iron  or  steel,  rolled  or  forged,  in  bars  of  3  mm.  or  less  in  their  thinnest 

parts,  plain  or  ornamented,  ironworked  in  intermittent  relief. 
Fine  steel  for  tools. 
Special  steels. 

Iron  and  steel,  machine. 

Hoop  iron  or  steel. 

Flat  sheet  and  plate  iron  and  steel. 

Flat  sheets  of  nickel  steel  (acier  au  nickel),  cut  or  not. 

Bands,  hot-rolled,  called  larges  plats,  more  than  20  centimetres  wide  and 

more  than  2  millimetres  thick. 
Iron,  tinned  (tin-plate),  or  coated  with  copper,  lead  or  zinc. 
Wire  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  or  not  tinned,  coated  with  copper,  or  zinc, 

or  galvanized,  whitened  or  not. 
Rails  of  iron  or  ordinary  steel. 

Rails  of  special  steel,  i.e.,  into  the  composition  of  which  enters  -more  than 

9  per  cent  of  manganese. 
Wheels,  tires,  and  wheel  centres  {centres  de  roues)  of  iron  or  steel — for 

railway  and  tramway  cars  and  carriages,  or  for  locomotives,  rough  or 

worked. 

Straight  axles  for  railways  and  tramways,  and  unspecified  axles,  of  iron  or 

steel — rough  or  worked. 
Crank  axles  for  locomotives,  of  iron  or  steel,  rough  or  worked. 
Axles  for  automobiles,  of  iron  or  steel,  rough  or  worked. 
Waste,  scrap  iron  and  waste  of  old  manufactures  which  can  be  utilized 

only  for  re-smelting — of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  or  steel. 
Cables  of  iron  and  steel  wire. 
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schedule  annexed  to  the  decree  of  July  18,  1916.  — Continued. 

No.  in  French 

Customs  Tariff.  (  Articles. 

561  bis  Barbed  iron  and  steel  wire. 

ex  221  Copper,  pure,  or  alloyed  with  zinc,  tin,  aluminium  or  manganese — 

Cementatory  copper,  copper  cast  in  lumps,  grains,  ingots,  anodes  ;  copper 
alloyed  with  zinc,  tin,  aluminium  or  manganese,  cast  in  lumps,  ingots,  or 
slabs,  including  aluminium  bronze  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  aluminium. 
Rolled  or  hammered,  in  bars  or  in  plates. 

Wire,  polished  or  not,  other  than  gilt,  silvered  or  nickelled. 
Filings  and  fragments  of  old  manufactures. 
ex  222  Lead — 

In  crude  lumps,  pigs,  bars,  or  slabs. 
Alloyed  with  antimony,  in  lumps. 
Hammered  or  rolled. 

Filings  and  fragments  of  old  manufactures. 
ex  223  Tin — 

In  crude  lumps,  pigs,  bars  or  slabs,  even  if  alloyed  with  antimony. 

Pure  or  alloyed,  hammered,  or  drawn  in  wire  if  all  dimensions,  and  in 
sheets. 
ex22i  Zinc — 

In  crude  lumps,  pigs,  bars  or  slabs. 

Rolled. 

Filings  and  fragments  of  old  manufactures. 
ex  225  Nickel — 

Produce  of  the  first  fusion  (oast,  matte,  speiss). 

Pure — hammered  in  bars,  rolled  ;  refined  in  ingots  or  crude  lumps,  in  wire. 
Alloyed  with  copper,  with  or  without    zinc — in    ingots    or    crude  lumps, 
hammered,  rolled,  in  wire. 
226  Mercury,  native. 

ex  221  Antimony  sulphide  (ore),  smelted,  metallic  antimony  or  regulus. 

233  Ores  not  special. y  mentioned  in  the  French  Customs  Tariff. 

PROCEDURE    FOR    OBTAINING    IMPORT  LICENSES. 

A  ministerial  decree,  also  dated  July  18,  and  published  on  July  21,  provides  that 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  wish  to  import  into  France  any  of  the  products 
covered  by  the  presidential  decree  of  July  18,  for  delivery  to  a  public  service  (state, 
department  or  commune),  either  in  the  condition  in  which  the  goods  are  imported  or 
after  transformation  or  working  up,  must  address  to  the  particular  service  concerned 
an  application  for  an  import  license  in  quadruplicate  (in  the  form  as  shown  in  the 
model  annexed  to  the  decree)  to  which  must  be  annexed  the  documents  justifying 
the  application,  with  a  statement  of  the  use  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  put,  and  of 
the  weight  or  measurement  of  the  goods  which  it  is  desired  to  import.  If  the  goods 
to  be  imported  are  intended  to  be  stored  for  sale  or  delivered  to  the  public,  either  as 
imported  or  after  being  worked  up,  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  to  send  the  appli- 
cation for  a  license  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  service  concerned  or  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to 
transmit,  with  its  recommendation,  three  copies  of  the  application  to  the  secretary  of 
the  "  Commission  des  Metaux  et  des  Bois,"  74,  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris. 
The  commission  is  to  report  on  the  application,  and  the  Minister  for  War  then  decides 
whether  it  is  to  be  granted  or  refused. 

GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
New  Zealand. 

NOTICE  TO  IMPORTERS  OF  SARDINES. 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  contains  the  following  notice: — 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  general  information  that,  owing  to  a  judgment  of  the 
Divisional  Court  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  become  unlaw- 
ful to  apply  the  term  "  sardine  "  to  any  fish  other  than  the  immature  pilchard.  Nor- 
wegian brisling  or  sprats  cannot  be  described  as  "  sardines,"  and  importers  are  warned 
that  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1917,  no  fish  wrongly  labelled  or  described 
as  "  sardines  "  will  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  New  Zealand. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 


NEW  ZEALAND   CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  has  forwarded  the 
subjoined  customs  decisions: — 


Goods. 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz.:  — 
Chloride  of  copper  declared  for  dyeing  or  for 

making  dyes 
Oak  buttons  for  sealing  up  screw-holes  in 

the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
Yarn  known  as  "  skein  yarn  "  declared  for 
use  in  making  mops. 
Imitation  silks  to  mean  : — 

(a)  Plushes  and  velvets  of  which  the  pile 
consists  of  artificial  silk  other  than  mer- 
cerized cotton. 

(b)  Other  fabrics  of  which  half  the  threads 
or  more  consists  of  artificial  silk  other 
than  mercerized  cotton. 

"  Kor-ker  Puncture  Cure  "  for  pneumatic- 
tire-tubes. 
Machinery,  n.o.e.,  viz.  : — 

Firewood-splitting  machine  

Granite,  shotted    ...   .   

Iron  sheets,  perforated  ("lipped"),  for  mak- 
ing screens  for  threshing-mills. 

Roller-bearing  bushings  (' 'Hyatt "  or  simi- 
lar), including  rollers,  cages,  sleeves  or 
inner  races,  and  whole  linings  or  outer 
races. 

Vellum  strips  for  making  indices  for  loose- 
leaf  ledgers. 
Crayons  known  as  "  lumber  crayons,"  also 
metal-worker?'  crayons. 
Electric  appliances,  viz.  : — 
Electric  cables,   in  sets,   with  terminals 
attached,  specially  suited  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  electric  ignition  of  motor- 
vehicle  engines. 

Fumigators  (Lister's  Improved)  

Minor  articles,  viz  : — 

Hat-buttons  (octagonal  pieces  of  paper  and 
textile  for  finishing  straw  hats). 
Motor  vehicles,  accessories  for,  viz.  : — 

Petrol-gauges  for  motor-car  tanks  

Rubber  bumpers  

Shock-absorbers  

Under-carriage  springs  (not  including  shock- 
absorbers  or  similar  appliances). 
Poles,  wooden,  for  carrying  electric  wires, 
shaped  by  hewing  only  (square,  round,  or 
octagonal,  shouldered  or  plain) — 

With  metal    attachments  permanently 
fixed. 

Without  attachments  

Potash,  sulphurated,  or  Potassa  Sulphurata 

(claimed  as  tree-wash). 
Rifles,  telescopic  sights  for  


Classification  under  Tariff,  and 
Item  No. 


As  a.  &  m.s.  (482). 


As  n.o.e 

As  machinery  n.o.e.  (182)  

As  granite,  dressed  (246)  

As  a.  &  m.s.  (482)  

As  n.o.e.  (488)  

As  parts  of  oil-engines  (169a) 

As  tinware  n.o.e.  (187)  

As  minor  articles,  etc.  (292). . 


As  parts  of  oil-engines  (169a) 

As  n.o.e.  (483)  

As  parts  of  motor  vehicles  (194a). 
As  under-carriage  springs  (432). . 


As  electric  appliances,  n.o.e.  (176) 

As  n.o.e.  (483)  

As  drugs  n.o.e.  (74)  

As  telescopes  (331)  


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free 


Free 


20  per  cent . 
25  per  cent . 


Free. 


Free  

10  per  cent. 


25  per  cent 
Free  

10  per  cent 

Free  

10  per  cent 
Free   


20  per  cent. 

Free  

20  per  cent . 


Free . 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


10  per  cent. 
12^  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
12^  per  cent. 

1 0  per  cent. 
10  percent. 

10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
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Russia. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  DUTY-FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  GOLD  MINING  DREDGES  AND  EXCAVATORS. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  on  page  232  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  652  respecting 
the  duty-free  admission  into  Russia,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  of  {inter  alia)  dredges 
and  excavators  for  the  requirements  of  the  Siberian  and  Ural  gold  mining  industries, 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  J ournal  states  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  now  in  receipt, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to  the  effect  that  a  Decree,  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  concurrence  with  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  dated  the 
21st  June/4th  July,  was  published  in  the  official  Bulletin  of  Laws  of  Petrograd  for 
the  24th  June/7th  July,  laying  down  the  following  regulations  governing  the  duty- 
free importation  of  the  articles  in  question : —  >• 

(1)  Dredges  and  excavators  imported  for  the  needs  of  the  Siberian  and  Ural 
gold  mining  industries  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  customs  duties  and  free  of  any 
deposit,  provided  that  a  certificate  of  the  Mining  Department  or  the  Board  of  Mines 
or  of  the  local  mining  inspector  be  presented  to  the  custom  house  through  which  the 
goods  are  cleared,  stating  that  the  machinery  in  question,  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  and  drawings  (which  must  be  submitted),  is  in  fact  required,  and  has 
been  ordered  from  abroad  from  a  named  person  or  firm,  for  the  gold  mines. 

(2)  If  the  certificate  referred  to  above be  not  forthcoming,  the  machines  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  on  a  deposit  being  lodged  to  the  amount  of  duty  leviable, 
and  on  presentation  of  drawings  of  the  machines;  in  their  form  as  set  up,  with  detailed 
specifications  of  each  separate  parcel.  The  deposit  is  to  be  returned  on  presentation 
to  the  custom  house  of  a  certificate  of  the  mining  authorities  referred  to  in  clause 
(1)  to  the  effect  that  the  machines  ordered  from  abroad  by  a  named  person  have 
arrived  at  their  destination  and  are  required  for  gold  mining  work.  The  said  certifi- 
cate may  be  presented  within  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  the  machines  are  cleared 
through  the  customs,  or  within  two  years  in  <  the  case  of  mines  situated  in  western  and 
eastern  Siberia  and  in  the  Pri-Amur  region. 

(3)  The  owners  of  depots  of  gold  mining  machinery  referred  to  in  clause  (1) 
in  the  Governments  of  Perm,  Ufa,  Orenburg,  Tomsk,  Yenesei  and  Irkutsk,  and  in 
the  territories  of  Semipalatinsk,  Akmolinsk,  Yakutsk,  Trans-Baikal,  Amur,,  and 
Primorskaia  (Maritime  Province),  desiring  to  receive  foreign  machines  free  of 
customs  duty,  must  present  certificates  from  one  of  the  mining  authorities  mentioned 
to  the  effect  that  the  said  machines  may  be  used  for  gold  mining  work  and  come 
within  the  category  of  machines  referred  to  in  clause  (1),  and  that  the  owner  actually 
possesses  a  depot  of  gold  mining  machines. 

(4)  The  removal  from  one  gold  mining  undertaking  to  another  of  foreign 
machines  and  parts  which  are  admitted  duty-free  may  take  place  without  payment 
of  customs  duties  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  local  mining  inspector ; 
and,  in  cases  of  removal  from  one  district  to  another,  on  presentation  of  certificates 
from  the  mining  inspectors  of  both  districts. 

(5)  Articles  ordered  free  of  customs  duty  must  be  utilized  exclusively  for  ■  gold 
mining  work.  Should  they  be  used  otherwise,  they  will  be  subject  to  payment  of  full 
customs  duty.  Persons  guilty  of  selling  or  circulating  such  machines  without  pay- 
ment of  customs  duty  for  other  than  gold  mining  purposes  will  be  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  by  law. 

I  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  NOT  REQUIRED  IN  RESPECT  OF  SAMPLES. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  August  3  states  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  now  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to  the  effect  that, 
according  to  a  Russian  Customs  circular  of  the  26th  May/8th  June,  which  was  pub- 


1  See  Mining  Supplies  needed  in  Russia,  page  499. 
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lished  in  the  official  Messenger  of  Finance  of  the  12th/25th  June,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  concurrence  with  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
decided  that  temporarily,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  certificates  of  origin  shall  not 
be  required  in  respect  of  samples  of  various  materials  and  manufactures  having 
neither  the  form  nor  the  nature  of  articles  of  merchandise,  even  if  affixed  to  cards  or 
stitched  or  bound,  in  book  form  (i.e.,  goods  included  under  No.  218  of  the  Kussian 
Customs  Tariff).  Should,  however,  the  Customs  authorities  discover  evidence  of 
enemy  origin  of  these  articles,  they  are  to  be  subject  to  the  regulations  applicable  to 
enemy  goods.  In  other  cases,  samples  coming  from  allied  or  neutral"  countries  entitled 
to  most-favoured-nation  treatment  will  be  admitted  free  of  customs  duty  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Tariff  No.  218. 

Fiji  Islands. 


GENERAL  TARIFF  ON  TIMBER. 

Customs  tariff, 
per  cent 

Class  of  Timber.  Ad  valorem. 

Timber  out  for  cases,  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  length  :  12% 

Doors  and  sash   12 1 

Timber  dressed  or  undressed,  not  over  two  inches  wide   12 J 

Per  hundred  feet, 
s.  d. 

Undressed  timber  over  two  inches  wide   1  6 

Dressed  timber  over  two  inches  wide   2  0 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  Spanish  Market. 
(Trade  Supplement  to  London  Times.) 

SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Spain  is  a  market  that  can  absorb  considerably  larger  quantity  of  British  goods 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  much 
success  while  continued  efforts  are  made  by  manufacturers  only  to  introduce  goods 
of  a  high  quality,  since  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  people  makes  an  advantage 
in  quality  count  for  little  against  cheapness  and  suitability,  and  both  these  points 
have  been  very  carefully  observed  by  exporters  in  competing  countries. 

The  secretary  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spain  is  of  opinion  that 
manufacturers  desirous  of  increasing  their  trade  with  Spain  should  either  approach 
the  market  direct  or  preferably  through  their  own  agents  living  in  the  country,  as 
Spanish  buyers  much  prefer  to  deal  with  some  one  living  on  the  spot.  In  his  opinion, 
it  is  of  no  use  for  exporters  to  rely  on  the  merchant  system  for  reaching  the  Spanish 
market.  Curiously  enough,  this  correspondent  lays  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  printed  in  the  vernacular.  He  finds  that 
such  trade  matter  is  eagerly  accepted  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  Spanish  people, 
and  the  agent  who  is  well  supplied  has  a  very  considerable  advantage. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  certain  goods  specified  in  the 
customs  tariff,  but  goods  are  usually  discharged  into  and  dispatched  from  the  customs 
by  the  local  customs  agents,  whose  names  and  addresses  can  be  obtained  from  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Barcelona,  branches 
at  Madrid,  Valencia,  Cartagena,  Teneriffe,  and  London,  and  correspondents  at  Casa- 
blanca,  Mogador,  Tangier,  and  Fez. 
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The  usual  terms  of  credit  are  thirty  days  beyond  the  month  of  the  date  of  invoice, 
with  2  per  cent  discount,  or  three  months  net.  Payments  from  the  provinces  are 
usually  made  by  eight  days'  sight  bills  collected  by  the  banks. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  "  Union  Electrica  Espanola,'*  there  are 
50  hydro-electric  installations  in  Spain  of  over  800  horse-power.  The  combined  force 
of  these  installations  represents  1,008,8*76  horse-power,  of  which  266,576  horse-power 
are  now  in  exploitation.  There  are  21  installations  of  from  300  to  700  horse-power, 
the  total  power  of  which  is  10,243  horse-power,  all  in  use.  The  number  of  enterprises 
representing  less  than  300  horse-power  is  39.  It  is  stated -that,  as  there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  factories,  especially  flour  mills,  using  hydraulic  power  not  electrically 
transformed,  the  total  water-power  at  present  raised  throughout  the  country  repre- 
sents over  1,000,000  horse-power,  while  the  Spanish  Electrical  Union  calculates  that 
the  water-courses  of  the  country  are  capable  of  yielding  up  to  6,000,000  horse-power. 

An  official  report  from  the  United  States  says  that  American  exports  into  Spain 
are  increasing,  but  an  obstacle  in  the  development  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  the  lack  of  parcel  post  and  money  order  facilities.  After  the  war,  when  the 
merchants  who  are  at  present  supplanted  will  endeavour  to  recover  their  trade  .with 
Spain,  the  American  manufacturers  will  probably  endeavour  to  hold  the  market  by 
direct  representation  and  personal  contact  between  buyer  and  seller. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  JUNE. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  statement  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  June  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  imports  and  exports,  by  great  groups,  during  the  month  and  the  twelve 
months  ended  June,  are  presented  in  the  following  statement : — 


Groups. 

Month 

of  June. 

12  months 

ended  June. 

Imports. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manu- 

facturing-  

$100,270,030 

$61,347,388 

$944,105,22-8 

$575,357,144 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and 

food  animals .  .    .  .»  

22,264,109 

18,079,203 

251;.833,794 

223,929,564 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manu- 

factured   

42,776,548 

29,558,073 

309,708,717 

285,725,091 

Manufactures    for    further    use  in 

manufacturing-  

45,769,329 

24,590,056 

359,441,501 

237,176,522 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 

33,700,430 

23,651,230 

315,353,634 

335,876,628 

1,014,'992 

4-6.9,190 

17,440,636 

16,104,791 

$245,795,438 

$157,695,140' 

$2,197,-883,510 

$1,674,169,740 

Exports. 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manu- 

facturing  

$  57,162,830 

$30,47)8,641 

$536,189,752 

$510,4(55,540 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and 

food  animals  

22,805,895 

25,954,226 

380,799,902 

507,003,179 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manu- 

factured   

54,063,34:3 

46,394,585 

59-6,071,882 

454,565,4-04 

Manufactures    for    further    use  in 

manufacturing  

81,217,782 

40,07-9,374 

662,549,838 

355,862,329 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 

237,515,959 

110,539,947 

1,996,367,492 

807,465,511 

Miscellaneous  

-5,474,127 

10,698,278 

100,4H8,908 

80,826,502 

Total  domestic  exports.  .  .  . 

$459,239,936 

$264,145,051 

$4,272,397,774 

$2,716,178,465 

Foreign  merchandise  exported.  .    .  . 

5,544,382 

4,402,3615 

61,261,091 

52,410,875 

Total  exports  

$464,784,318 

$268,547,416 

$4,333,658,865 

$2,768,589,340 

Exports  of  principal  items  under  the  heading  "  Miscellaneous "  in  June,  1916, 
were:  Horses,  $4,523,030;  mules,  $1,824,902;  and  seeds,  $87,655;  and  for  twelve 
months  ending  with  June,  1916:  Horses,  $73,531,146;  mules,  $22,946,312,  and  seeds, 
$3,494,196. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  account,  furnished  by  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  June,  1915 
and  1916,  the  countries  of  consignment,  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Oxen  and  Bulls.  Cows.  Calves. 

1915.        1916.       1915.       1916.       1915.  1916. 

•Channel  Islands   11  13  167  169  3  9 

Southampton   11  13  167  169  -  3  9 


TRADE  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  gives  the  following  summary  table  which  has 
luvn  prepared  at  the  Board  of  Trade  showing  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
(  handise  of  the  principal  countries  for  which  the  particulars  can  be  given  up  to  April, 
L916,  and  referring  in  all  cases  to  the  same  period,  viz.,  the  four  months  ended  April, 
1916.    The  corresponding  figures  for  1915  and  1914  are  added  for  comparison: — 


Imports  (see  Note). 
Four  Months  ended  April. 

Exports  (Domestic1/  (see  Note). 
Four  Months  ended  April. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1914. 

1915. 

?  1916. 

France    

SPain  

Esrvpt  

II  Japan   

British  India  

1  'nited  Kingdom  

£ 

120,566,000 
15,877,000 
9,648,000 
26.122,000 

137,314,000 
42,971,000 
34,843,000 
14,136,000 

218.468,000 

£ 

87,240,000 
13,620,000 
5,093,000 
18,932,000 
117,881,000 
26,471,000 
27,753.000 
8,733,000 
249,691,000* 

£ 

113,271,000 
13,128,000 
9,988,000 
24,37^,000 

168,664,000 
31,101,000 
43,991.000 
12,299,000 

269,551,000* 

£ 

88.565,000 
12,840,000 
11,942.000 
21,367,000 

149,191,000 
60,122,000 
18,546,000 
8,769,0(0 

173,533,000 

£ 

36,443,000 
17,380,000 
10,991,000 
19,706,000 

237,366,000 
34,985,000 
26,987,000 
4,325,000 

116,770,0001 

£ 

44,278,000 
18,102,000 
13,079.000 
29,943,000 

320.292,(100 
47,176,000 
58,618,000 
6,401,000 

147,509,000 

♦Exclusive  of  imported  goods,  the  property  of  H.M.  Government  or  the  Governments  of  the 
Allies,  other  than  foodstuffs. 

■{•Inclusive  of  exported  goods  'bought  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  or  on  'behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Allies  but  exclusive  of  goods  taken  from  British  Government  Stores  and  Depots  or 
goods  bought  by  H.M.  Government  and  shipped  on  Government  vessels. 

JIncluding  bullion. 

|| Exclusive  of  trade  with  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Chosen  (Corea). 


T,he  latest  figures  available  as  regards  other  countries  from  which  returns  are 
received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  as  follows : — 


Im 

1914. 

Dorts  (see  Nor 
1915. 

nc). 

1916. 

Exports 
1914. 

Domestic)  [st 
1915. 

'c  Note). 
1916. 

*Russia  (3  months)  

Brazil  (3  months)  

Australia  (3  months)  

New  Zealand  (3  months).  . . 

Arpentinaf  (12  months)  

£ 

35,995,000 
22,729,000 
12,357,000 
20,286,000 
6,327,000 
1913. 
84,271,000 

£ 

6,180,000 
16,865,000 

7,353,000 
15,770,000 

4,988,000 
1914. 
54,364,000 

£ 

22,715,000 
24,184,000 
10,923,000 
18,498,000 
5,637,000 
1915. 
45,379,000 

£ 

31,557,000 
14,948,000 
15,877,000 
21,659,000 
9,541,000 
1913. 
96,701,000 

£ 

3,282,000 
15,032,000 
17,393,000 
14,572,000 
10,982,000 

1914. 
69,851,000 

£ 

5,779,000 
12,632,000 
17,865,000 
16,420,000 
12,716,000 
1915. 
111,656,000 

*  European,  Russo-Finnish,  and  Black  Sea  Frontiers.       f  Including  silver  bullion. 


Note. — The  foregoing  figures  are  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie,  except  where 
otherwise  stated. 

The  values  stated  for  the  latest  year  shown  are  provisional  and  subject  to  recti- 
fication. In  some  cases  all  the  values  are  those  declared  by  importers  or  exporters, 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom;  in  others  they  are  based  on  an  official  schedule  of  values 
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which  is  subjected  to  revision  after  the  close  of  each  year,  the  values  used  in  the  cur- 
rent returns  being  those  fixed  in  the  latest  completed  revision.  In  general,  the  values 
so  fixed  represent  the  level  of  prices  in  the  preceding  year.  The  countries  adopting  the 
system  of  official  values  annually  revised  are :  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  figures 
in  italics  are  based,  wholly  or  mainly,  on  the  prices  of  some  earlier  year  than  that 
under  which  they  are  shown. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  Argentina,  Japan,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  the  import  figures  given  in  the  above  summaries  represent  imports 
for  home  consumption.  In  all  cases  the  export  figures,  are  intended  to  represent 
exports  of  domestic  produce.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  include  a  certain  amount 
of  "  nationalized  "  goods,  i.e.,  goods  originally  imported  for  consumption,  and  which, 
if  dutiable,  have  been  charged  with  duty,  but  which  are  subsequently  re-exported. 

MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  FLOUR  IN  JAMAICA. 

{United  States  Consul  Ross  Hazeltine,  Port  Antonio,  July  25,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

Jamaica  offers  an  excellent  market  for  American  flour.  During  1915  flour  was 
imported  to  the  value  of  $1,364,770,  of  which  $1,335,444  came  from  the  United  States, 
$26,224  from  Canada,  and  $3,102  from  Italy.  Quantities  and  values  of  imports  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  in  barrels  of  196  pounds  each,  have  been:  For  1914,  248,993 
barrels,  $1,302,601;  for  1915,  224,353  barrels,  $1,364,770;  average  for  preceding  four 
years,  277,308  barrels,  $1,445,234. 

The  grades  and  prices  of  flour  vary  greatly.  The  average  price  for  a  good  grade 
of  flour  may  be  placed  at  $6  per  bag  of  196  pounds.  This  grade  is  sold  at  $8.75  per 
bag  and  retailed  at  5  cents  per  pound.  The  officially  calculated  value,  according  to 
the  customs,  was  $6.08  per  196  pounds  in  1915,  as  against  $5.23  in  1914. 

The  usual  terms  are  draft  at  sight,  30  to  90  days,  or  2|  per  cent  off  for  cash. 
American  exporters  need  not  concern  themselves  with  the  local  import  duty,  as  prices 
are  uniformly  quoted  the  trade  f.o.b.  vessel,  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  information, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  local  import  duty  is  specific  and  amounts  to  8s.  ($1.95)  per 
barrel  of  196  pounds.  The  unit  of  quantity  is  given  as  a  barrel,  but  all  flour  is 
imported  in  bags  weighing  196  pounds. 

Bags  are  usually  marked  with  the  trade  marks  of  the  manufacturers,  with  the 
initials,  names,  or  private  marks  of  the  local  selling  agents.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
the  trade  mark  registered  in  Jamaica. 

ESTIMATES  OF  JAPANESE  GRAIN  CROPS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  crop  of  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  in  Japan 
for  1916  is  estimated  at  23,039,469  *koku,  a  decrease  of  741,973  koku,  or  3-1  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  last  year's  crop,  and  an  increase  of  775,707  koku,  or  3-5  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  an  average  year. 

A  spell  of  exceedingly  warm  dry  weather  caused  a  rapid  growth  of  stalks  and 
leaves.  The  prevalence  of  a  somewhat  low  temperature  consequent  upon  unusually 
rainy  weather  when  the  plants  came  to  the  ear,  and  the  decreased  use  of  manures  in 
consequence  of  an  abnormal  rise  in  price,  were  further  factors  in  reducing  the  crop. 


*Koku  =  4'9'6  bushels. 
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SUPPLY  OF  HOPS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the 
registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  June,  1914,  1915  and  1916, 
showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 


— ■ 

1014. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 
134 

Cwt. 

688 

19,048 
29 

548 
1,332 

468 
15 
179 

100 

3,565 
1,952 
9,270 

3,081 

52 
276 
3. 

4,074 

14,921 

21,645 

Cwt. 
3,453 

Cwt. 
13,565 

Cwt. 
19,399 
2,246 

'  '22 
140 
20 
28 

24 

Harwich  

Hull  

1,298 

10 
•  15 
377 

Glasgow  

34 

9 

4,074 

14,921 

21,645 

GERMAN  TRADE  IN  HAYTI. 

H.M.  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Port-au-Prince,  in  his  report  published  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  states  that  the  greatest  proportion ■  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Hayti  has  for  some  years  been  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants,  who  have 
secured  this  result  partly  by  their  own  actions  in  marrying  into  Haytian  families 
and  identifying  themselves  with  Haytian  politics  and  aspirations,  and  partly  by  the 
action  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  which  secured  practically  the  monopoly  of 
the  steamship  service  between  Hayti  and  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  piece-goods,  corrugated 
iron  and  building  materials,  agricultural  implements  (i.e.,  hoes,  matchets,  etc.),  and 
outlery,  the  total  value  being  about  £750,000  per  annum,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
consigned  to  German  merchants  in  Hayti,  mainly  through  commission  houses  in 
New  York.  As  regards  piece-goods  and  agricultural  implements,  American  manufac- 
turers have  already  displaced  British  goods  to  a  large  extent. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  direct  British  trade  in  the  past  has  been  the  general 
insecurity  of  business,  due  to  the  constant  revolutions,  the  risks  being  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  profits.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  payment  of  debts  against  Haytian 
creditors  and  the  disabilities  placed  upon  foreigners  have  been  other  deterrent  factors, 
but  these  risks  should  be  largely  minimized  by  certain  recently  projected  reforms  in 
Hayti. 

As  regards  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  British  trade  in 
Hayti,  the  first  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  British  steamship  service,  and  the 
second  the  establishment  of  British  importing  and  exporting  firms  in  Hayti. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  August  18,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific.  .  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators. . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator — 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co. .   

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne   . .  . 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

We«tSt.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,028,434 
840,055 
583,291 
85(5,671 
882,496 
594,967 
561,512 
490,627 
355,093 

2,714,686 
237,6*7 
788,903 


0,934,382 


120,273 
94,449 
290,414 


505,136 


300,304 

40,250 
^9,914 
1,110,240 
1,804,404 


575,460 

6,502 
691,572 


138,709 
541,057 
621,193 
480,270 


6,339,87i 


16,779,393 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

784,547 
266,842 
467,86:-. 
171,806 
357,643 
622,244 
723,416 
437,534 
173,455 

1,521,810 
94,857 
758,836 


6,380,853 


22,222 
31,553 
28,280 

82,05i 


213,190 


1,235,619 
296,945 


278,630 


59,340 
629,952 


759,255 
878,920 
686,661 
245,353 


5,283,865 


11,746,773 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

138,000 
16,210 
68,322 
15,114 
8,948 
62,942 
61,892 
23,014 
25,887 

177,103 

33,275 
68,364 


699,071 


121 

3,089 
9,933 

13,143 


177,128 
'  47' 238 


84,669 
233,802 
61,655 
12,519 


617,011 


1,329,225 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


120,16b 
323,038 


242,615 
101,418 


69,829 


177,235 
120,557 
145,789 


1,330,647 


13,504 
5,048 


18,552 


14,280 


8,000 


22,280 


1,371,479 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

1,950,981 
1,243,273 
1,442,514 
1,043,591 
1,521,702 
1,381,571 
1,346,820 
1,021,004 
554,435 

4,590,834 
486,336 
1,761,892 


18,344,953 


142,616 
142,595 
333,675 

618,886 


300,304 

253,440 
29.914 
2,315,859 
2,278,477 

915,608 


65,842 
1,329,524 


982,633 
1,653,779 
1,369,509 

738,142 


12,263,031 
31,226,870 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  18,  1916. 


Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

BmhelB. 

Totals. 

Wheat 

Buahnls. 

47,057 
4,270,942 
1,522,605 
1,262,838 
495,364 

Bushels. 

Bushel* 

47,657 
8,017,805 
2,780,660 
2,075,665 
982,409 
102,989 
213 
2,771,995 

16,779,393 

139,838 
6,827,949 
1,869,761 

403,752 
62,230 

472,383 
1,970,860 

No.  2  ,,   

175,320 
146,836 
81,464 
24,774 
9,355 
213 
67,174 

505,136 

3,571,543 
1,111,219 
731,363 
462,271 
93,634 

369,845 

6,339,875 

2,334,976 
9,934,382 

Uats— 

No.  1  C.W  

115,398 
3,412,827 
1,169,516 

132,092 

76 
27,997 
10,264 
20,531 
1,696 
2,741 
18,750 

24,364 
3,387,125 
689,981 
251,129 

60,534 
469,6  12 
401,090 

1,551,020 

Totals  

Barley — 

6,380,853 

82,055 

5,283,865 

11,746,773 

No.  3  C.W  

326,428 
177,508 
12.669 
43,515 
138,951 

9,388 
2,527 

442,262 
118,658 
2 

19,156 
36,933 

778,078 
298,693 
12,671 
62,671 
177,112 

No.  4  h   

1,228 

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

699,071 

13,143 

617,011 

1,329,225 

1,129,435 
149,429 
16,448 

35,335 

13,282 
2,444 
621 
37 
2,168 

14,280 

1,156,997 
151,873 
17,069 
37 
45,503 

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  

8.000 

Totals  

1,330,647 

18,552 

22,280 

1,371,479 

18,344,953 

618,886 

12,263.031 

31,226,870 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  18,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

August  18,  1916— 

Bushels. 

9,934,382  ' 

505,136 
6,339,875 

Bushels. 

8,410,571 
113,750 
5,923,156 

Bushels. 

18,341,953 
618,886 
12,263,031 

August  19,  1915— 

16,779,393 

14,447,477 

31,226,870 

362,787 
3,913 

1  017  i  an 
l,ol  t ,  11)/ 

1,351,882 
15,163 

1  OAK  1  01 

1,714,669 
19,076 

O  ^OO  OQft 

August  20,  1914— 

1,683,867 

2,372,166 

4.056,033 

1,161,352 
2,660,747 

2,606,632 
1,386,128 

3,767,984 
4,046,875 

Totals  

3,822,099 

3,992,760 

7,814,859 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1010.  Spools  and  bobbins. — The  managing  agents  of  nine  jute  mills  in  Calcutta, 
India,  writes  to  ask  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  their  being  able  to  obtain  their 
requirements  from  Canada.  They  state  they  will  be  willing  to  send  samples  of  the 
various  articles  to  any  firms  interested. 

1011.  School  furniture. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

1012.  Beer. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  beer  containing  less  than  two  per  cent 
alcohol  are  asked  to  correspond  with  a  Newfoundland  commission  agent. 

1013.  Salmon  and  lobster. — A  responsible  British  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives in  Buenos  Aires  having  a  large  connection  with  wholesale  grocers  and 
importers  of  foodstuffs,  is  open  to  handle  Canadian  salmon  or  lobster  on  a  consign- 
ment or  agency  basis. 

1014.  Mining  equipment. — A  firm  of  importers  of  mining  equipment  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  having  close  connections  with  many  of  the  South  African  mining 
companies  ask  tenders  from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  the  following  supplies: 
(a) For  a  gold  mining  company,  machine  cut  gears,  cast  steel,  spur  and  pinion; 
quote  weights  and  prices,  (b)  For  a  coal  company,  300  steel  trucks  and  325  sets  of 
wheels;  one  hundred  tons  IB-pound  section  rails  with  3-inch  centre  holes  for  fish 
plates  for  150  tons  of  rails  and  sufficient  bolts  for  200  tons;  two  tons  of  dog  spikes 
for  fastening  rails  to  wooden  sleepers,  (c)  A  mine  roller  20  inches  by  5  inches;  the 
number  of  rollers  and  bearings  required,  300.  Blue  prints  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
If  satisfactory  deliveries  are  made  at  reasonable  prices  big  orders  will  follow  in  the 
future. 

1015.  Milk. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  commission  merchant  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk. 

1016.  Oatmeal. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  dealer. 

1017.  Pickles. — Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  this  inquiry  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  wholesale  dealer. 
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1018.  Paper. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos,  wrapping,  sheathing,  plain 
and  tarred  paper  are  invited  to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundlanl  wholesale  dealer. 

1019.  Pork. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  commission  agent  desires  business  con- 
nection with  Canadian  exporters  of  pork  in  hardwood  barrels. 

1020.  Roofing  materials.— A  Newfoundland  importer  asks  for  quotations  on 
roofing-pitch  and  tar. 

1021.  Tobacco. — A  customs  broker  and  commission  merchant  in  Newfoundland 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  agency  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  tobacco. 

1022.  Vegetables. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  tinned  onions,  squash,  cucumber, 
etc.,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

1023.  Poultry. — A  Newfoundland  inquirer  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

1024.  Apples. — A  commission  merchant  in  Newfoundland  desires  communication 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  fall  and  winter  apples,  and  fruits  generally. 

1025.  Dried  apples. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  commission  merchant  makes 
inquiry  for  Canadian  dealers  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples. 

1026.  Agency  for  New  Zealand. — An  experienced  Englishman  at  present  in 
Canada,  who  is  leaving  shortly  to  open  offices  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  desires 
agencies  on  commission  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods,  hosiery,  under- 
wear, fancy  goods,  toys,  and  household  requisites. 

1027.  Evaporated  apples  and  dried  fruits. — Kussian  grocery  stores  desire  to 
obtain  Canadian  evaporated  apples  in  quarters  and  rings,  dried  pears,  prunes  or  other 
dried  fruits,  also  canned  fruit  pulp  for  confectioners'  use.  Quotations  f.o.b.  New 
York  and  Vancouver. 

1028.  Groceries. — A  commission  merchant  in  St.  Kitts  inquires  for  Canadian 
groceries,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  cereals  and  biscuits. 

1029.  Fish. — A  commission  merchant  in  St.  Kitts  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  pickled  fish. 

1030.  Flour. — Canadian  milling  firms  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  well- 
known  merchant  in  St.  Kitts. 

1031.  Canned  meats. — A  dealer  in  St.  Kitts  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
canners. 

1032.  School  requisites. — A  large  importing  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  school  writing  slates  in  the  standard 
sizes,  ink  in  two-ounce  bottles,  and  exercise  books  and  scribblers. 

1033.  *Shovel  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  desires  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of 
ash  handles  of  which  they  use,  annually,  8,000  dozens,  now  obtained  from  the  United 
States.  Specification  many  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

1034.  Siemen's  steel  billets. — A  Sheffield  firm  who  are  regular  buyers  of  Siemen's 
steel  billets,  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters.  Full  specifications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1035.  Steel  slabs  and  billets. — A  Sheffield  firm,  buying  from  time  to  time,  up 
to  500  tons  of  the  above,  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 
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1036.  Old  railway  rails,  etc. — A  Sheffield  firm  wishes  to  buy  from  1  to  500  tons 
of  old  railway  rails  and  plain  section  loco  and  wagon  tires  suitable  for  breaking  and 
rolling  into  common  sheets. 

1037.  Basic  steel  billets,  dead  soft,  and  basic  steel  bars.— A  Sheffield  tool  and 
steel  manufacturer,  who  purchase  in  50  to  100-ton  lots,  wishes  quotations  on  the 
above.  Full  specifications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

1038.  *Scout  flag-poles  and  handstaffs. — A  firm  of  Leeds  flag-makers  wishes  to 
hear  from  exporters  of  scout  flag-poles  and  handstaffs.  Specifications  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1039.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  fruit  importer,  selling  by  private  treaty,  solicits  con- 
signments of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  box  apples  for  sale  on  shippers'  account. 


•  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  INQUIRIES. 

In  connection  with  the  Newfoundland  inquiries  for  oatmeal,  pickles,  apples  and 
tobacco  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  this  week,  pages  525  and  526,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Nicholson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  furnishes  the 
following  information: — 

1015.  Imports  of  milk  in  the  condensed  form  increased  from  $14,627  in  1914  to 
$30,448  in  1915,  of  which  Canada  supplied  $17,246  compared  with  $4,444  in  the  year 
preceding,  being  an  increase  of  over  288  per  cent.  That  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  Canadian  article  in  this  market  is  evidenced  both  by  the  increase  in  imports 
and  the  continued  inquiries  by  dealers. 

1016.  The  value  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  brought  into  Newfoundland  during 
1915  was  $32,809,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Canada 
increased  from  $22,916  to  $24,359,  being  the  only  country  showing  an  increase  in 
this  line. 

1017.  Pickles  are  grouped  in  the  trade  returns  with  various  other  articles  under 
the  heading  "  Groceries,"  the  total  value  of  which  in  1915  was  $125,410  compared 
with  $196,287  in  1914,  the  returns  showing  a  general  falling  off  in  imports  from  all 
countries.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  $73,047  to  $40,956,  from 
Canada  $57,356  to  $33,525,  and  the  United  States  from  $58,269  to  $47,286. 

1021.  During  the  years  1904  to  1908  inclusive,  Canada's  exports  of  tobacco, 
exclusive  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  to  Newfoundland  averaged  nearly  $20,000  a  year 
— imports  from  Canada  in  1908  amounting  to  $22,242.  Since  1908,  this  trade  has 
gradually  dwindled  during  the  succeeding  seven  years  to  an  average  of  less  than 
$2,000.  While  the  Canadian  article  is  freely  admitted  to  be  superior  in  quality,  the 
difference  in  price  of  twenty  cents  a  pound  in  favour  of  American  tobacco  resulted 
in  lessening  imports  from  the  Dominion,  but  the  lost  ground  could  easily  be  recovered 
if  Canadian  manufacturers  were  to  produce  an  article  that  would  equal  in  price  the 
produce  of  other  countries. 

1024.  The  quantity  and  value  of  apples  imported  in  1915  was  20,765  barrels, 
valued  at  $41,481,  compared  with  19,123  barrels  in  1914,  the  value  of  which  was 
$58,656,  being  an  increase  in  quantity  of  1,642  barrels,  and  a  decrease  in  value 
amounting  to  $17,175,  the  figures  showing  that  while  the  Canadian  product  brought 
an  average  price  of  $2.82  a  barrel  in  1914,  the  average  price  realized  in  1915  was  a 
trifle  less  than  $1.90  compared  with  about  $4.16  and  $3.46  for  the  American  article 
in  the  same  period,  the  difference  in  price  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia apples  are  much  earlier  on  the  market,  the  imports  of  California  apples 
amounting  to  only  1,735  barrels,  compared  with  nearly  19,000  barrels  from  Canada. 

1025.  The  trade  in  dried  apples  decreased  from  $14,238  in  1914  to  $8,885  in 
1915,  Canada's  share  being  less  by  over  $5,000  than  in  the  former  year.  Notwith- 
standing this  decrease  the  preference  is  for  the  Canadian  article  when  it  can  be 
obtained. 
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Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 
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Part  VII. — Trade  or  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  55  cents  > 


Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  centa.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  in  format  ion. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
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Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    ( Price,    cloth    ,orer.    $i.W;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  Z5  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.   W.   Ross,   13   Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson.  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Jusit,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosihch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  care  S.  R.  Randrup,  Esq., 
British  Vice-Consul,  Omsk,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

P.  A  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade. Leeds.     C<tble  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 
way.   Cable  Address  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.      Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama  I 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


France : 


Havre.  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India 


Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Milan.  British  Consul. 

Mexico  : 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  ConsuL 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spa  in : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vlce-ConsuL 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Coneul. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  II.  Ross.) 

June  27,  1914. 

A  cable  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  stating  that  the  com- 
petition for  the  designing  of  the  Federal  Parliament  Buildings  to  be  erected  at  Can- 
berra, which  was  to  have  been  closed  on  March  31,  1915,  but  which  was  interfered  with 
by  the  outbreak  of  war,  has  now  been  extended  until  January  31,  1917. 

A  reprint  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the  competition  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Ross  in  June,  1914,  is  herewith  given: — 

DESIGNS  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  BUILDINGS. 

The  conditions  which  are  to  govern  the  competition  for  designs  for  the  Federal 
Parliamentary  buildings  at  Canberra  were  made  available  yesterday.  The  desire  of 
the  Government  is  to  secure  the  services  of  an  architect  or  architects  to  design  in 
harmony  with  the  objects  and  policies  of  the  general  design  for  the  city,  the  first  of 
its  important  public  buildings.  The  foremost  of  these  buildings  in  importance  and 
in  order  of  construction  is  Parliament  House,  for  which  tentative  designs  are  invited 
.11  international  competition  open  to  all  qualified  architects.  If  any  design  additional 
to  the  first  be  specially  commended  by  the  adjudicators  on  account  of  exceptional 
merit,  it  is  possible  that  the  Commonwealth  might  subsequently  commission  the  author 
thereof  in  connection  with  other  buildings  at  the  capital;  but  it  must  be  understood 
|  -uch  commendation  did  not  entitle  the  architect  to  any  right  for  such  future 
employment.    No  competitor  would  be  allowed  to  submit  more  than  one  design. 

CONDITIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  DESIGNS. 

The  conditions  provide  that  all  designs  shall  be  submitted  without  revealing  the 
registered  address  of  the  competitor  or  bearing  any  distinguishing  mark,  motto  or 
name  which  could  serve  as  means  of  identification,  but  with  a  sealed  opaque  packet 
firmly  attached  containing  name  and  address  of  the  author  or  authors,  with  a  declara- 
tion that  the  design  is  his  or  their  own  personal  work,  and  that  the  drawings  have 
been  prepared  throughout  under  his  or  their  own  personal  supervision.  Such  packet 
and  the  design  to  which  it  is  attached  will  be  given  a  common  number  on  receipt,  and 
the  former  will  be  held  and  opened  after  adjudication  only  by  the  Governor  General 
or  his  deputy.  Any  attempt  by  an  author  to  disclose  his  identity  in  any  other  manner 
will  disqualify  his  design,  and  such  design  will  not  be  included  in  the  competition. 
The  designs  must  be  delivered  to  the  Federal  Capital  Director  of  Design  and  Con- 
struction, Melbourne,  Australia,  or  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  Australia,  London, 
England,  free  of  cost  to  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  January  31,  1917.  The 
winning  design  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  Government. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITORS. 

The  drawings  will  be  adjudicated  by  a  jury  of  architects  comprised  of  Mr.  George 
T.  Poole,  of  Australia;  Mr.  John  James  Burnet,  of  London  and  Glasgow;  M.  Victor 
Laloux,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago.  The  decision  of  the  jury 
will  be  final,  and  its  announcement  will  be  made  in  Melbourne  within  three  months 
of  date  of  receipt  of  the  designs,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  possible.  In  accordance 
with  the  jury's  award  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  agrees  to  pay  within  two 
-months  of  adjudication  premiums  as  follows :  To  first  in  order  of  merit  the  sum  of 
£2,000 ;  to  the  second,  £1,500 ;  to  the  third,  £1,000 ;  to  the  fourth,  £500 ;  to  the  fifth, 
£250;  to  the  sixth,  £250;  to  the  seventh,  £250,  and  to  the  eighth,  £250. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITOR. 

The  Government  will  employ  the  competition  placed  first  by  the  jury  as  architect 
for  the  initial  portion  of  the  building,  and  as  far  as  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
ultimate  buildings  are  concerned  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  similarly  to 
employ  him.  In  so  much,  however,  as  the  construction  of  the  ultimate  building  may 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  this  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  to  bind  the  Govern- 
ment to  employ  the  architect  in  these  later  stages.  The  architect  will  be  remunerated 
for  his  services  as  follows :  (a)  If  the  employment  include  personal  supervision  of  the 
execution  of  the  work  he  will  be  remunerated  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  per- 
centage charges  sanctioned  and  published  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
as  at  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  programme  in  the  Commonwealth 
Gazette;  or  (b)  if  his  employment  does  not  include  personal  supervision  of  the  work, 
lie  well  be  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  the  calculated  cost  of  the  actual 
work  undertaken. 

DESIRED  STANDARD  OF  DESIGNS. 

•    ■     .  ■  0 

It  is  desired  that  the  standard  of  design  be  the  expression  of  actual  functions 
through  practical  organic  planning;  through  the  direct  adaptation  of  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  materials  used,  avoiding  the  intrusion  of  irrelevant  features, 
however  time  honoured,  on  the  one  hand,  or  individual  on  the  other;  and  through 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  site  conditions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Parliament  House 
with  the  whole  Government  group  is  but  an  element  of  a  larger  system  of  parallel-set 
public  edifices,  all  regulated  by  the  same  standard,  which  is  intended  to  extend  through 
the  entire  city  and  to  characterize  it.  Hence,  appropriate  scale  and  relationship  to 
the  other  masses  are  imperative.  To  illustrate  the  conception  of  general  relationship 
of  important  structures — but  not  their  style — there  are  appended  plans,  elevations  and 
sections  of  the  Government  group,  and  a  general  perspective  view  of  the  capital  from 
the  preliminary  city  design. 

ULTIMATE  COST  OF  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

Intending  competitors  are  informed  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  Parliament 
House  must  be  considered  to  be  within  the  sum  of  £1,000,000,  but  provision  is  to  be 
made  in  the  designing  to  allow  for  an  -initial  housing  as  an  integral  constructional 
feature  of  the  completed  building,  providing  for  the  immediately  necessary  functions 
without  external  embellishment.  The  cost  of  the  first  necessary  portion  should  not 
exceed  £250,000.  Economy  in  obtaining  a  maximum  effectiveness  with  direct  means 
will  be  an  important  element  in  the  ultimate  design,  while  satisfying  the  fundamental 
necessities  in  an  economical  arrangement  of  a  "  shell "  or  "  core "  for  immediate 
purposes  will  be  an  important  factor. 

COMMENTS  BY  MEMBER  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  competition  for  the  designs  for  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  buildings  at  the  new  capital  city  of  Canberra,  the  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs  made  the  following  statement: — 
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"  The  Australian  Commonwealth,  with  no  historically-evolved  suitable  archi- 
tectural style,  but  with  unique  scope  in  its  unlimited  open  continent  for  national 
growth,  with  this  virgin  city  site  under  unified  control,  and  possessed  of  modern 
building  science,  appliances,  and  materials,  is  in  a  position  to  exact  unity  in  plan 
and  homogeneity  in  expression  and  harmony  with  whole  natural  environment  beyond 
any  ordinary  opportunity.  Since  the  city  is  to  evolve  gradually,  the  desired  unity 
cannot  be  assured  by  personality,  nor  can  it  under  popular  government  be  established 
by  authoritative  decree  of  any  arbitrary  type.  Hence  it  is  desired  that  the  standard 
of  design  be  the  expression  of  actual  functions  through  practical  organic  planning; 
through  the  direct  adaption  of  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  materials  used, 
avoiding  the  intrusion  of  irrelevant  features,  however  time  honoured,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  individual  on  the  other;  and  through  recognition  of  the  peculiar  site  condi- 
tions. Parliament  House,  with  the  whole  Government  group,  is  but  an  element  in  a 
larger  system  of  parallel-set  public  edifices,  all  regulated  by  the  same  standard,  which 
is  intended  to  extend  through  the  entire  city,  and  to  characterize  it.  Hence  appro- 
priate scale  and  relationship  to  the  other  masses  are  imperative." 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  DESIGNS. 

Copies  of  the  conditions  governing  the  architectural  competition  for  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  House  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  can  be  inspected  by  Canadian  architects.  Copies,  to 
be  forwarded  by  a  later  mail,  will  be  made  available  to  Canadian  architects  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Ottawa. 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 

(Mr.  Bertram  8.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  25,  1916. 

Canadian  exports  of  textiles  to  South  American  countries  have  hitherto  been  on 
a  very  small  scale,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following  table  of  values:— 


EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  TEXTILES  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


$  gold 

$  gold 

$  gold 

$  gold 

$  gold 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

514 

Brazil  

16,000 

4,500 

850 

850 

Chile  

2,800 

1,300 

600 

100 

Colombia  

  5,200 

130 

1,000 

5,400 

1,670 

1,500 

There  are  no  textile  industries  of  any  importance  in  South  America  and  all  the 
Republics  import  largely.  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  great  consumers  of  cotton  goods 
ond  provide  a  market  which  is  well  worth  studying.  Argentina,  with  a  population 
of  eight  million,  is  importing  from  $70,000,000  to  $80,000,000  textiles  yearly,  a  figure 
which  gives  a  consumption  of  from  $8  to  $10  gold  per  capita  per  annum. 

Hitherto  the  trade  in  textiles  has  been  carried  on  along  certain  stereotyped  lines, 
with  but  few  changes  other  than  those  connected  with  styles  and  prices.  In  silk 
goods  France  and  Germany  have  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  trade;  in  woollens, 
England,  Germany,  and  France;  in  cottons,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium;   in  other  textiles,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
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Italy.  It  will  be  noticed  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  Argentine  demand  for 
textiles  has  been  supplied  by  countries  at  present  engaged  in  war  and  this  circum- 
stance is  providing  North  American  shippers  with  a  unique  opportunity.  Detailed 
statistics  are  not  available  for  a  period  later  than  that  ending  December,  1914,  but 
some  few  figures  relating  to  the  importation  of  a  selected  list  of  articles  have  been 
published  by  an  Argentine  Government  department,  and  these,  together  with  obser- 
vations made  on  the  spot,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  some  North  American  shippers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  present  conditions  provide. 

The  value  of  this  market  as  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  mills  may  be  gauged 
from  the  following  figures  extracted  from  the  Argentine  Customs  annual  returns. 
They  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  positions  held  by  the  various  competing  countries 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILES,  1911  TO  1915. 

Silk  Goods. 

1911  1912  1913  lfl4  1915 

$  gold.  $  gold.  $  gold.  $  gold.      $  gold. 

England                                                   584,724  596,479  774,594  434,514  — 

France                                                 2,963,668  2,915,576  3,525,507  2,330,116  — 

Germany                                              1,093,803  1,626,631  1,218,919  598,041  — 

Other  countries                                     565,334  771,679  881,147  1,076,245  — 


Totals..     ..    5,865,313  6,547,846  7,080,063  4,378,916  3,909,364 

Woollen  Goods. 

United  Kingdom                          ..  6,947,984  7,326,826  8,372,72?'  5,251,500  — 

Germany   3,272,158  3,199,484  3,778,184  2,420,252  — 

France   2,666,051  2,350,950  2,500,127  1,920,765  — 

Italy   533,266  594,600  1,105,301  721,296  — 

Other  countries   819,779  901,707  995,491  576,258  — 


Totals                                  14,249,238  14,373,567  16,751,832  10,889,871  5,273,604 

Cotton  Goods. 

United  Kingdom                               15,706,108  17,959,528  17,213,615  10,262,662  — 

Italy                                              ..     7,045,653  7,033,040  9,392,723  5,728,918  — 

Germany                                              5,246,343  5,728,358  6,591,498  4,069,848  — 

France                                                 2,968,059  2,667,641  2,999,007  1,849,995  — 

Belgium   2,142.003  2,401,446  1,149,263  — 

United  .States                                       371,436  461,555  599,805  236,307  — 

Canada                                                      450  322      *   290  — 

Other  countries                                  4,238,496  2,145,961  2,209,244  1,192,148  — ■ 


Totals                                   35,578,547      38,138,408  41,407,338  24,489,431  23,825,583 

Other  Textile  Goods. 

United  Kingdom                                 5,871,756        8,199,175  11,074,300  6,493,045   

British  Possessions                           3,197,352        5,230,732  6,653,212  2,650,350  — 

France                                                 1,215,486        1,367,780  1,254,978  692,220  — 

Germany                                             1,124,655        1,455,377  1,591,930  787,255  — 

Belgium                                               1,007,503        1,220,067  1,010,154  498,987  — 

Italy..    .  ."                                             927,061        1,066,538  1,808,206  1,032,647  — 

United  States                                        173,046           221,266  280.07S  1  98,826  — 

Canada   1,089  1S7  — 


Totals   14,006,097      19,310,342      24,320,981      12,759,063  18,926,016 


Total  textiles   69,698,095      78,370,163      89,560,214      52,517,281  51,934,567 

IMPORTS  OF  SILK  GOODS  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

Taking  1911  as  a  normal  year  with  importations  amounting  to  $5,865,000,  one- 
third  of  this  value  is  represented  by  silk  dress  fabrics  ($2,129,073),  and  mixed  silk 
fabrics  mostly  of  French  origin  ($437,000). 
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In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  several  houses  devoted  to  the  sale  of  silk  dress  lengths 
exclusively,  and,  of  course,  all  dry  goods  stores  sell  them  extensively.  The  French 
factories  have  their  representatives  on  the  spot,  calling  on  clients  regularly  and  book- 
ing orders  for  shipment  direct.  The  larger  stores  also  have  buying  houses  in  London, 
Paris  and  occasionally  in  New  York.  Pure  silk  ribbons  ($608,000)  come  from  France 
and  Germany.  Mixed  silk  ribbons  ($280,000)  also  come  from  France  and  Germany. 
Silk  confections  ($437,000)  are  mostly  silk  blouses  and  ladies'  wear,  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  France.  This  is  a  line  that  is  almost  always  purchased  from  the 
factories  or  the  show-rooms  by  the  buying  agent  of  the  store.  Where  the  question  of 
style  and  fashion  is  involved,  it  is  necessary  for  the  importer  to  have  some  one  at 
the  buying  centre  to  purchase  for  him  goods  of  the  latest  fashion  and  despatch  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.  More  than  one-half  the  silk  handkerchiefs  imported  ($400,000) 
have  come  from  Japan;  France  having  supplied  these  to  the  value  of  some  $80,000. 

In  silk  dress  trimmings  ($290,000),  Germany  has  been  able  to  secure  the  major  part 
of  the  business,  and  the  same  applies  to  mixed  silk  dress  trimmings  ($193,000).  In 
these  two  lines  Germany  has  had  almost  a  monopoly,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  care 
she  has  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  marketing  of  new  designs.  Manufactured  silk 
goods  ($149,000),  have  been  coming  from  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  They  are  mostly  machine-knit  silk  underwear  for  men  and  ladies.  Violes, 
tulles,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  $175,000  have  been  coming  from  France,  Germany  and 
Italy. 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  GOODS  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

Woollen  cloth  to  the  value  of  over  $6,000,000  gold  is  imported  annually.  More 
than  one-half  of  this  quantity  has  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  one-fifth  from 
France,  and  one-fifth  from  Germany.  The  English  cloth  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  the  best  quality,  while  the  German  article  is  usually  an  imitation  of  a  British 
design.  Quite  good  cloths  have  been  coming  from  France.  Wool  and  cotton  fabrics 
have  been  imported  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  have  come  from 
England  and  the  rest  mostly  from  Germany.  The  large  Bradford  mills  send  out 
travellers  who  make  a  trip  throughout  the  whole  continent  once  or  twice  a  year. 
They  sell  from  samples  to  the  large  importing  houses,  who  in  their  turn  sell 
to  the  smaller  cloth  merchants  and  the  larger  tailors.  One  well-known  Bradford 
firm  has  opened  an  office  and  warehouse  in  Buenos  Aires  where  stock  is  carried.  Ger- 
many and  France  have  secured  most  of  the  made-up  woollen  goods  trade  to  the  value 
of  $1,257,000.  This  line  is  composed  mostly  of  men's  vests  and  drawers  which  are 
sold  separately  or  in  sets.  The  various  makes  of  woollen  underwear  so  well  known  in 
Europe  and  North  America  are  also  largely  sold.  Carpets  are  imported  to  the  amount 
of  $860,000  from  France,  United  Kingdom,  Turkey  and  a  few  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  in  Buenos  Aires  making  common  woollen 
goods  and  it  is  probable  that  the  $465,000  worth  of  spun  wool  imported  has  been 
brought  in  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  this  has  been  coming  from  Italy  and  some  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  but  very  little  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Ready- 
made  clothes  are  also  made  extensively  in  large  local  factories  but  a  certain  quantity 
($307,000)  has  been  coming  from  France,  Germany  and  England  in  almost  equal 
proportion.  Woollen  socks  are  not  much  used  in  Argentina,  the  climate  not  being 
sufficiently  cold,  but  $111,000  worth  have  been  coming  from  France,  England  and 
Germany  in  almost  equal  parts.  Darning  wool  ($172,000)  has  been  almost  a  monopoly 
of  Germany. 
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IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

The  number  and  varieties  of 'cotton  articles  imported  into  Argentina  can  be 
gauged  "from  the  following  table  of  values  of  cotton  articles  imported: — 


IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS  INTO  ARGENTINA,  1909  TO  1913. 


.Articles . 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

■ 
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Cotton  blankets 

88^348 
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169'653 

260888 

306' 502 

339  463 

UUt/j  X\J*  7 

'"Fhvpa.o'  for  wpfl  vino1 

3l' 352 

37  263 

39  013 

39  928 

38  225 

Carters 

lo' 682 

12'  842 

14  505 

W hif.p  pnTiv^ci  qtiH  oNipVc: 

*T   11 1  UC  UOilI  Vdo   £vllL.l    (-1  11 f  V  O  .  .   .  . 

173  396 

200  047 

162,301 

257  489 

247  202 

Coloured  canvas  and  ducks 

185  497 

127  838 

147' 117 

155,339 

114'  027 

Table  cloths  and  napkins. 

136' 61 2 

158  844 

162^418 

178' 029 

194'313 

Lamp  wicks 

11.411 

12,' 863 

13^645 

15^694 

18^695 

1  445  103 

1  499  702 

1  727  552 

1  458  262 

1  972  078 

Candle  wicks 

39  934 

32'816 

28  078 

39  427 

'  21193 

H^and  kerch  i  ef  s 

764  813 

796  449 

925  861 

840'800 

H  Pi  no  Irprr*  n  1  pf  q  of  poffon    q  nrl 

silk 

64.416 

101  760 

62  730 

51  108 

45  084 

Umbrella  covers 

4  345 

3651 

4' 758 

3'  199 

3  467 

Clothes 

167361 

145'  438 

1 36' 555 

107' 616 

80' 532 

61,345 

39,945 

35,842 

88,371 

84,915 

Glass  cloths  

87,187 

68,179 

67,853 

132,145 

95,863 

20,886 

38,968 

30,870 

19,097 

26,717 

Cotton  Fabrics,  white 

3,986,668 

3,862,025 

4,025,018 

4,987,636 

4,841,056 

it          ii       unbleached. . 

1,209,002 

819,769 

1,041,900 

1,167,941 

1,102,564 

n          n       not  specified. 

77,020 

91,675 

33,341 

118,223 

101,191 

ii          .1  printed  

3,800,541 

4,085,792 

4,053,838 

3,827,393 

4,119,377 

10,746,255 

14,181,306 

9,821,956 

10,689,828 

12,875,730 

H         ii       colour  not 

stated.  . . . 

702,118 

1,001,105 

1,232,713 

1,098,089 

1,000,043 

ii          n       with  wool . .  . 

1,813,746 

1,695,206 

1,235,012 

1,304,883 

3,313,442 

2,024 

3,630 

1,782 

4,354 

3,539 

n          ii       with  silk .... 

898,212 

1,119,028 

1,372,332 

1,500,236 

1,682,660 

89,607 

158,271 

182,207 

158,740 

221,226 

Towels  

222,680 

332,673 

278,375 

304,776 

244,396 

47,633 

95,095 

162,908 
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OTHER  IMPORTS  OF   TEXTILE  GOODS. 

Again  taking-  1911  as  a  normal  year,  cotton  confections  ($947,000)  have  come 
almost  exclusively  from  France  and  Germany,  also  some  $3,000  from  the  United 
Stares.  Coloured  cotton  thread  ($892,000)  and  raw  cotton  thread  ($1,300,000)  is 
imported  by  the  various  local  factories  making  certain  grades  of  cotton  duck,  white 
and  coloured.  The  United  States  supplied  $75,000  raw  thread  but  no  coloured  thread. 
BEanket  manufacturers  also  import  a  quantity  of  No.  22  two-thread  yarn,  which  they 
use  for  following  up  the  warp.  These  yarns  formerly  came  from  France  but  are  now 
coming  from  North  America.  Cotton  bags  ($365,000)  are  imported  largely  for  car- 
rying flour  from  Argentina  to  Brazil;  the  United  States  contributed  $00,000.  Cotton 
lace  ($1,326,000)  has  been  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. Sewing  cotton  ($706,000)  is  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  some  small  quantities  of  thick  sewing  thread  have  come  from  the  United  States. 
Cotton  socks  ($1,727,000)  have  -come  almost  exclusively  from  Germany.  Of  the 
$4,025,000  white  fabric  goods  imported  in  1911,  $3,470,000  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $270,000  from  Italy  and  only  $10,000  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  greys 
($1,041,000)  $842,000  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $11,000  from  the  United 
States.  Of  the  printed  -  cotton  fabrics  ($4,053,000)  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
$2,567,000,  Germany  $569,000,  Italy  $365,000  and  the  United  States  $8,000.  The 
business  in  coloured  fabrics  ($9,821,000)  has  been  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy;  the  former  with  $4,277,000  and  the  latter  with  $3,573,- 
000.  With  the  exception  of  Belgium  no  other  country  can  compete  in  these  lines. 
Union  fabrics  ($1,235,000)  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  ($707,000)  Germany  and 
France,  whilst  France,  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  supplied  the  cotton-with-silk 
fabrics. 

Flax,  jute  and  other  fibres  are  imported  annually  to  a  value  of  some  $14,000,000. 
Jute  sacking  from  India  and  Scotland  is  imported  to  the  value  of  some  $5,000,000; 
linen  fabrics  $535,000;  felt- hats,  $117,000;  linen  handkerchiefs,  $146,000;  linen  (or 
thread)  socks,  $275,000;  linen  tablecloth,  $176,000;  tarpaulins,  $224,000;  oilcloth, 
$403,000;  meat  sleeves,  $802,000;  waste,  $176,000;  jute  bags,  $397,000;  brins,  $1,- 
274,000. 

EUROPEAN  SHORTAGE  OF  TEXTILES. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  local  importers  have  been  put  to  considerable 
trouble  in  order  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  from  the  Lancashire  mills.  They  state 
that  the  English  mills  take  the  orders  and  deliver  the  goods,  but  very  much  behind 
time  and  at  irregular  intervals.  Supplies  from  Germany  and  Belgium  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  and  France  and  Italy  are  exporting  on  a  very  reduced  scale.  Under 
these  circumstances  importers  naturally  turn  to  North  America  for  relief  and  a  large 
volume  of  business  has  been  placed  in  the  States.  Most  of  this  business  has  been 
placed  during  the  present  year  and  figures  regarding  it  are  not  therefore  available, 
but  the  following  table  of  quantities  and  percentages  will  serve  to  show  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  taken  place  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  United  States  manufacturers'  exports  to  this  country  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  coloured  cotton  thread,  unbleached  thread,  cotton  socks  and  woollen 
cloths.  Importers  state  that  the  shortage  of  supplies  from  European  sources  is  not 
being  felt  so  acutely  to-day  as  it  was  some  eighteen  months  ago,  due  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  improvement  of  ocean  transport  but  more  particularly  to  the  effect  of 
the  British  Government's  statutory  list.  Prior  to  the  application  of  this  measure, 
importing  firms  of  enemy  nationality  with  branch  houses  in  Manchester  were  absorb- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  Lancashire  mills  to  the  detriment  of 
British  importing  firms  here,  who,  not  only  could  not  get  the  supplies  they  required, 
but  also  had  to  face  the  severe  competition  which  the  application  of  German  business 
methods  implies. 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  TEXTILE  GOODS,  BY  COUNTRIES,  SHOWING  CHANGING  VALUES 

AND  PERCENTAGES. 


Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

$  Gold.  Total.  $  Gold.  Total. 

1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom   5,114,033  40*»  2,865,147  37'9 

Italy   4,957,531  38*4  -3,072,46s  40'6 

Germany   1,138,018  8'8  800,162  10*6 

Belgium   997,977  7*6  470,450  6*2 

France   338,464  2*6  194,736  '  2*6 

Spain   256,041  2*0  118,20'S 

United  States   20,394  0*2   

Other  countries   53,272  0*4  31,730 

Totals   12,875,730  7,552,901 

Cotton  prints — 

United  Kingdom   2,780,660  67'5  1,584,021 

Italy   541,156  13*1  349,899 

Germany   432,421  10'5  330,621 

Spain   214,863  5*2  124,330 

Other  countries   150,277  3*7  99,523 

Totals   4,119,377  2,488,394 

Cotton  fabrics,  white — 

United  Kingdom   3,789,739  78*3  1,944,474 

Italy   619,054  12*7  343,089 

Germany   147,117  3*0  71,822 

Belgium   107,446  2'2  53,341 

France   105,180  2*1  62,424 

Other   countries                          ..  72,520  1*7  29,771 


Per  cent  of 
$  Gold.  Total. 
1915. 


1*5 


0-6 


63*6 
14*0 
13-2 
5-0 
4*2 


77-6 
13*6 
2'8 
2*1 
2'5 
1-4 


3,113,661 
3,100,810 
261,463 
133,636 
92,174 
10I2U  5  9 
94,932 
34,097 

6,932,932 


1,737,075 
320,492 
48,903 
97,789 
58,912 

2,263,171 


3,002,877 
320,576 


116,446 


44*9 
44*7 
3*7 
1*9 
1-3 
1-4 
1-3 
0-8 


76*7 
14*1 
2'1 
4*3 
2*8 


87-2 
9'3 


3*5 


Totals , 


4,841,056 


2,504,921 


3,439.899 


Cotton  fabrics,  unbleached — 

United  Kingdom   811,043 

Italy                                    ..    ..  216,395 

United  States..   30.197 

Other  countries   44,929 

Totals   1,102,564 

Cotton  fabrics,  colour  unknown — 

United  Kingdom   422,932 

Spain   155,831 

Germany   143,295 

France   128,615 

Italy.   84,282 

United  States    

Other  countries   65,088 

Totals   1,0*00,043 

Cotton  goods,  miscellaneous — 

Germany   621,908 

France   391,032 

United  Kingdom   174,043 

United  States    

Spain    

Other  countries   150,453 

Totals   1,337,436 

Cotton  thread,  coloured — 

Holland   362,109 

Italy   330,308 

Belgium   182,955 

Germany   89,405 

United  States   1,211 

United  Kingdom   37,539 

Other  countries  .  .   40,465 


73-5 
19*6 
2'7 
4'2 


42-3 
15*6 
14*3 
12-9 
8*4 

6*'5 


46*5 
29-3 
13*1 


11*1 


34-7 
31*6 
17'5 
8'6 
0*1 
3<6 
3'9 


417,106 
76,911 
12,141 
10,463 

516,621 


274,369 
61,598 
67,238 
66,488 
50,818 


25,496 


546,007 


306,866 
266,224 
137,311 


78,7.23 


789,12-4 


134,824 
290,111 
39,8*56 
58,450 


80-7 
14*8 
2'3 
2*2 


50-2 
11-2 
12*3 
12*1 
9*3 

4'9 


724,998 
101,794 

38,527 
20,965 


,284 


160,222 
46,781 
9,052 
33,336 
48,77,2 
20,917 
17,373 

336,453 


81*8 
11-4 
4-3 
2'5 


47*5 
13*9 
2'6 
9*9 
14-4 
6-2 
5-5 


11,944 
35,999 


38*8 

86,144 

20-0 

33*7 

180,635 

44*6 

17*4 

74,991 

17'5 

25,049 

5'8 

20,926 

4*9 

lo'-i 

39,267 

7*2 

427,012 

23'6 

35,789 

5*2 

50*7 

342,322 

48*2 

6*9 

642 

O'l 

10*2 

15,120 

2-1 

213,022 

30*0 

2-1 

63,009 

8*8 

6'5 

39,482 

5'8 

Totals 


1,043,997 


571,184 


709,366 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  TEXTILE  GOODS,    ETC.  Continued. 


Per  cent 

of             Per  cent  of 

Per 

cent  of 

$  Gold. 

Total. 

$  Gold. 

Total. 

$  Gold. 

Total. 

Coloured  wove  prints — 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cotton  thread,  unbleached — 

Tto  1-ir 

717  922 

43'0 

386,082 

43-2 

532  074 

2'5"9 

„  319,200 

19*2 

161,393 

18*0 

2l3l',723 

11*3 

Holland  

232,322 

14"0 

96,576 

10*8 

— 

208,443 

12*5 

132,165 

14*8 

— 

Germany 

41,091 

2*5 

55^058 

6*1 

75,520 

4*4 

14  933 

1'7 

1,215,129 

59'3 

Other  countries 

76  750 

4*4 

46*,009 

5'4 

68,995 

3*5 

Totals  

1,671,248 

892,216 

21,047,921 

Sewing  thread — 

622,838 

84*3 

621,006 

89-9 

518,300 

97-0 

115,913 

15-7 

69  739 

10*1 

16,029 

3*0 

Totals  

690  745 

534,329 

Cotton  socks — 

Germany  

80-0 

1,064,927 

78*6 

404,663 

30-7 

France  

274,149 

14-0 

189,82*9 

14-0 

98,854 

7*5 

United  States  

3,434 

0-2 

3,208 

0*2 

504,993 

38-4 

2-2 

2'8,649 

2*1 

159,410 

12-1 

Other  countries  

3*6 

67,877 

5-1 

145,085 

11-3 

Totals  

,  .  1,972,078 

1,354,490 

1,313,005 

Woollen  clothes — 

United  Kingdom  

..  4;4S1,021 

63-2 

2,842,372 

60*2 

2,168,668 

69-8 

Germany  

1,129,153 

15*9 

'657,'l61 

13*9 

116,491 

3'7 

France  

908.00S 

12*8 

873,183 

18*5 

28.5,068 

9'1 

Italy  '  

292,214 

4*1 

157,049 

3'3 

2)64,431 

8'5 

Belgium  

2'7 

122,386 

2'6 

9,341 

0*3 

Spain  

0*9 

36,211 

0-8 

131,781 

4*2 

United  States  

4,017 

0'] 

113,758 

3*6 

Other  countries  

30,885 

0'4 

27,471 

0*6 

15,668 

0-8 

Totals  

.  .  7,092,134 

4,719,850 

3,105,206 

Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics — 

551,507 

42*0 

381,195 

42-3 

208,519 

56-4 

Germany  

352,020 

26*8 

218,095 

24*2 

85,141 

22*9 

11-8 

98,845 

10*9 

27,795' 

7'5 

France  

124,705 

9'5 

96,864 

10*7 

11,055 

2'9 

Italy.  .  

106,695 

8-1 

94,388 

10-4 

27,871 

7-5 

Other  countries  

22,960 

1-8 

10,284 

1*5 

9,154 

2-S 

Totals  

1,313,442 

899,671 

369,535 

Woollen  confections — 

Germany  

43*7 

370,071 

41-3 

23,869 

10'7 

France  

353,067 

28'0 

270,381 

30*2 

61,179 

27-6 

251,486 

20'0 

152,455 

17-0 

93,851 

42*4 

Spain  

23.842 

10-7 

Italy  

8*3 

101,940 

11-5 

9,315 

4*2 

Other  countries  

9.1S4 

4*4 

Totals  

1,25S,790 

894,847 

221,240 

UNITED  STATES  COMPETITION. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  a  large  amount  of  trade  in  textiles  has  been  going  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  as  yet  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  retain  the 
business  when  the  war  is  over.  Opinions  among  importers  seem  to  be  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  ability  of  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  European  mills. 
Some  importers  complain  of  bad  packing,  and  what  they  term  "  American  business 
methods." 
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LOCAL  FACTORIES. 

There  are  three  factories  situated  near  Buenos  Aires  making  high-grade,  all- 
wool  and  union  blankets  and  a  certain  amount  of  rough  woollen  serge,  used  for  the 
making  of  uniforms  for  tramway  and  railway  employees.  These  three  factories  employ 
native  wool,  which  they  spin  themselves,  and  weave  into  the  materials  mentioned. 
The  all-wool  blankets  they  produce  are  said  to  be  better  than  anything  which  was 
imported,  and  they  are  working  night  and  day  on  war  contracts  for  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. Their  normal  annual  output  would  amount  to  some  $1,500,000,  and  their 
imports  of  raw  material  $200,000.  They  import  a  certain  amount  of  No.  22  yarns, 
two-thread.  There  are  also  two  or  three  factories  manufacturing  ducks,  cottonades, 
denhams,  drills  and  a  few  socks,  one  of  the  mills  turning  out  200,000  yards  of  mate- 
rial per  month.  They  import  steadily  threads  Nos.  3-12,  2-10,  3-10,  and  2-8  natural 
colours.  Imported  stuffs  are  made  up  into  chemises,  shirts  and  underwear  generally, 
in  a  number  of  establishments,  it  being  found  cheaper  to  make  up  the  less  expensive 
kinds  of  underwear  in  the  country  than  to  pay  the  higher  duties  which  are  levied  on 
manufactured  goods. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CANVAS  DUCK  IN  ARGENTINA. 

There  are  three  or  four  factories  in  Buenos  Aires  making  cotton  duck  of  all 
kinds,  both  plain  and  coloured.  The  finished  product  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  sun  blinds,  tarpaulins,  etc.  At  times,  due  to  market 
fluctuations,  a  certain  amount  of  light  quality  duck  has  to  be  imported,  the  bulk  of 
which  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  very  little  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany.  A  very  low-grade  quality  cotton  duck  is  imported  steadily  for  a  cheap 
class  of  alpargata,  a  canvas-topped,  rope-soled  camp  shoe.  In  weight,  this  duck 
would  run  from  eight  to  nine  ounces.  At  times  this  light  weight  can  be  manufac- 
tured more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  imported.  The  lower  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  which  enters  duty  free,  the  more  advantage  the  local  mills  have.  Heavy 
canvas  duck  cannot  be  imported  successfully,  as  a  general  rule,  but  there  are  two 
firms  here  selling  considerable  quantities  of  heavy  grade  cotton  duck,  the  product  of 
a  well-known  Canadian  factory.  They  claim  to  be  able  to  sell  this  in  spite  of  the 
goods  being  a  little  dearer,  on  account  of  the  mark  being  so  well  known.  As  a  rule 
United  States  are  not  so  cheap  as  Lancashire,  and  are  only  able  to  compete  when 
they  have  an  overplus.  Importers  say  that  the  United  States  factories  do  not  bale 
or  pack  so  well  as  the  British.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  a  coloured  cotton 
duck  weighing  some  215  grammes  to  the  square  metre. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  WASTE. 

Cotton  waste  is  imported  into  Argentina  in  fairly  large  quantities  in  bales  of 
200-400  kilos,  gross  weight,  li  per  cent  being  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  invoice 
as  an  allowance  for  the  wrapping,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  sacking.  White 
waste  has  been  quoted  in  normal  times  at  77  marks  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  per  100  kilos., 
and  coloured  waste  55  marks  per  100  kilos.  White  waste  is  supposed  to  be  always 
clean,  whereas  the  coloured  is  stipulated  for  "  clean,"  "  very  clean,"  etc.  Present 
prices  are,  of  course,  considerably  higher  than  those  quoted  above. 

THREAD  FOR  SHOE  AND   SADDLERY  MANUFACTURE. 

One  large  manufacturer  is  credited  with  supplying  $500,000  gold  worth  of  shoe 
and  saddlery  thread  to  Argentina  alone.  There  are  several  very  large  boot  factories 
in  Buenos  Aires,  installed  with  the  most  modern  shoe  machinery  and  turning  out 
boots  to  the  value  of  $18,000,000  annually,  so  that  the  importation  of  shoe  thread 
must  be  on  a  considerable  scale. 
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IMPORTS  OF  SEWING  THREAD. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette  in  W eekly  Bulletin  No.  598,  "  Sewing  thread 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  well-known  English  house,  and  although  attempts 
have  been  made  to  compete  against  it,  these  have  met  with  little  success.  The 
English  firm  have  their  own  local  warehouse,  from  which  they  supply  the  trade,  and 
in  every  way  they  have  established  themselves  and  their  trade  marks  very  firmly. 
Two  other  trade  marks  of  cotton  thread  are  sold  in  Argentina,  but  chiefly  in  the 
provinces.  One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  a  new  firm  establishing  itself  is  that  there 
is  very  little  profit  in  the  business;  consequently,  the  large  jobbers  do  not  care  to 
handle  it.  Cotton  thread  is  carried  in  stock  by  most  of  the  dealers,  principally 
because  the  trade  demands  it. 

COTTON  PIECE-GOODS. 

Flannelettes,  denhams,  drills  and  brins  are  imported  for  the  winter  trade,  and 
zephirs,  prints,  and  fancy  muslins  for  the  summer.  Unbleached  (greys)  are  imported 
all  the  year  round  for  cheap  camp  bedding,  dusting  cloths,  etc.  Bramantes  are  im- 
ported for  sheeting.  The  largest  demand  is  for  coloured  woven  fabrics  and  printed 
calicoes.  The  local  demand  is  for  tasty  patterns;  new  and  constantly  changing  lines 
are  wanted,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  assert  themselves. 
The  tendency  of  the  United  States  manufacturer  is  said  to  be  to  make  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  few  selected  designs,  whereas  the  Manchester  mills  make  a  smaller  quantity 
of  a  much  larger  range  of  patterns.  Ginghams,  prints,  flannelettes,  denhams,  drills, 
ducks,  ticking  and  fancy  muslins  are  all  made  in  Canada  to  advantage  and  all  have 
been  coming  from  the  United  States  since  English  and  German  sources  of  supply 
have  been  affected.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Canadian  prices  could  be  made  to 
compete  with  those  of  the  United  States  competitors. 

CANADIAN  OPENING  FOR  WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

Tweeds  for  men  and  serges  for  Women's  wear  could  probably  be  made  in  Canada 
o I  prices  sufficiently  low  to  allow  of  competition  in  an  open  market  such  as  Buenos 
Aires  provides.  Broadcloths,  Worcesters  and  Meltons  are  all  coming  from  York- 
shire, and  it  is  not  likely  that  Canadian  mills  will  be  able  to  compete  in  these  classes 
of  doth 

IN  RE-MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

Most  of  the  socks  used  in  the  country  are  made  of  cotton,  thread  or  silk  and 
thread.  Canadian  corsets,  suspenders  and  garters  are  being  sold  successfully  here, 
and  there  may  be  an  opening  for  certain  classes  of  silk  stockings  and  knitted  wear. 
Silk  and  cotton 'neckwear  for  men  is  not  imported  to  any  extent,  the  article  being 
made  up  here  from  imported  stuffs. 

BINDER  TWINE  IN  DEMAND. 

Large  quantities  of  binder  twine  have  to  be  imported  yearly  for  harvesting  pur- 
poses. Most  of  this  twine  is  required  for  use  with  agricultural  machines  of  United 
States  manufacture,  and  most  of  it  has  come  from  the  States  in  the  past;  14,144  tons 
having  come  from  that  country  in  1912.  Some  140  tons  were  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  quinquennium  ending  1912,  but  no  Canadian  twine  has  been  imported 
during  recent  years. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LOCAL  MARKET. 

There  are  about  fifty  wholesale  houses  ("  registros,"  as  they  are  called)  engaged  in 
the  textile  trade  and  selling  to  retailers.  There  are  also  three  or  four  larger  importers 
who  will  only  sell  to  the  wholesalers  and  only  by  the  case.  These  few  large  importers 
have  branch  or  head  offices  in  Europe,  where  some  of  the  buying  is  done,  but  the  lar- 
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ger  part  of  the  purchases  are  made  here  in  Buenos  Aires  from  the  samples  of  resident 
or  travelling  representatives  of  the  mills.  The  fifty  odd  "  registros  "  also  import  for 
their  own  account  quite  a  number  of  lines.  Most  of  these  firms  are  large,  well-estab- 
lished and  financially  strong  and  European  mills  have  always  granted  them  facilities 
for  payment.  These  facilities,  in  the  past,  have  been  very  necessary,  due  to  the  excep- 
tionally long  terms  which  the  wholesalers  have  had  to  grant  to  retailers,  such  terms 
frequently  running  from  nine  to  fifteen  months.  German  importers  have  been  the 
worst  offenders  in  the  matter  of  long  credits.  The  lengthening  of  credits  was  origin- 
ally due  to  over-trading  and  over-stocking  and  it  was  in  order  to  sell  their  goods  in  the 
face  of  these  conditions  that  the  German  element  further  lengthened  their  credits. 
An  association  of  importers  was  formed  some  two  years  ago  having  for  its  object  the 
gradual  shortening  of  credit  terms  and  the  posting  of  defaulters  on  promissory  notes. 
The  association  is  working  satisfactorily  and  the  maximum  term  of  credit  has  been 
reduced  to  seven  months.  United  States  manufacturers  insist  upon  importers  paying 
cash  in  New  York  before  shipment,  irrespective  of  the  financial  standing  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  importer,  but  while  the  wealthier  houses  are  willing  to  do  this  for  the 
moment,  in  order  to  obtain  goods  which  they  require  immediately,  they  do  not  consider 
it  the  proper  method  of  dealing  where  financially  strong  houses  are  concerned.  They 
contend  that  once  they  have  parted  with  the  money  they  have  no  grounds  on  which  to 
base  a  claim  against  the  manufacturer  for  the  shipment  of  faulty  or  inferior  goods. 
Prices  are  required  to  be  f.o.b.  New  York  and  large  contracts  are  usually  placed  for 
delivery  in  monthly  lots. 

HOW  TO  PACK  GOODS  FOR  ARGENTINA. 

In  packing  piece-goods  and  miscellaneous  cotton  goods  for  Argentina,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  importers  have  to  pay  a  duty  calculated  on  the  gross  weight  of 
the  case.  For  this  reason  the  rolls  should  be  packed  without  centre  boards;  the  title 
and  description  of  the  goods  should  appear  on  a  pinned-on  label  on  which  the  length 
and  width  of  the  piece  in  metres  should  be  clearly  marked.  Each  roll  should  be 
wrapped  in  light  but  strong  paper  and  the  rolls  packed  in  a  wooden  case  with  a  water- 
proofed sheet  lining.    The  outside  of  the  case  should  be  strapped  with  steel  bands. 

White  goods  are  usually  put  up  in  rolls  of  20  yards,  widths  from  26  inches  to  35 
inches,  120  to  160  pieces' to  the  case.  Prints  are  most  frequently  required  in  rolls  of 
from  35  to  45  metres,  the  more  used  widths  being  from  22  inches  to  32  inches.  White 
or  grey  sheeting  (Bramantes)  are  required  in  widths  of  from  70  to  90  inches,  45 
metres  to  the  piece  and  15  to  20  pieces  to  the  case. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
N  (Mr,  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  July  18,  1916. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS  IN  1915. 

The  report  of  Sir  Wm.  W.  Hoy,  general  manager  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment Railways,  was  issued  on  July  1.  The  report  covers  the  working  of  the  railway  in 
1915,  and  it  is  easily  "the  most  readable  of  the  annual  blue  books.  Every  phase  of  rail- 
way activity  is  dealt  with  and  that  means  practically  that  every  industry  and  product 
of  South  Africa  finds  mention  in  the  pages  of  this  bulky  report.  In  every  one  of  its 
activities,  the  railway  administration  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  war.    From  that 
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point  of  view  the  present  report  of  the  general  manager  may  be  called  a  war  number. 
It  is  emphasized  that  South  Africa  has  not  suffered  as  much  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

THE  WAR  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  report  says :  "  The  general  results  of  the  year's  working  afford  reasonable 
cause  for  gratification,  more  especially  so  when  full  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  variety 
of  circumstances  adversely  affecting  the  country's  progress.  It  would  be  idle  to  ignore 
the  detrimental  influence  of  the  war  in  certain  directions,  but,  taken  in  their  entirety 
and  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  trade  disturbances  in  other  British  Dominions  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  union 
have  suffered  in  a  comparatively  small  degree. 

"  South  Africa  was  just  recovering  from  the  inevitable  depression  that  followed 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  struggle  when  the  rebellion  commenced.  Merchants 
immediately  cancelled  or  reduced  indents,  but  the  speedy  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
turbance was  quelled  had  the  effect  of  restoring  public  confidence. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  military  traffic,  railway  earnings  were  well 
maintained  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  and,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  drought 
in  certain  districts  of  the  Cape  Province,  the  administration  entered  upon  the  present 
year  with  a  much  more  hopeful  outlook  than  that  which  characterized  the  earlier 
Pi&nths  of  the  period  under  review.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  anticipate  the  probable 
fluctuations  of  traffic  while  the  war  continues. 

*'  Stocks  held  by  merchants  and  storekeepers  are  still  depleted,  but  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  Europe  should  re-establish  seaborne  trade. 

"  The  disorganization  of  oversea  commerce,  causing,  as  it  has  done,  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  delivery  of  imported  supplies,  has  not  been  wholly  "unproductive  of  good. 
It  lias  afforded  encouragement  to  and  unique  opportunities  for  the  use  of  South 
African  manufactures.  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  organizing  local 
sources  of  supply." 

CURTAILMENT  OF  CAPITAL  WORKS. 

Capital  expenditure  has  again  been  restricted.  No  new  works  capable  of  post- 
ponement were  commenced,  but  many  schemes  temporarily  cancelled  are  becoming 
urgently  necessary,  and  must  be  undertaken  shortly  in  order  to  provide  for  increasing 
requirements.  Other  works,  though  reproductive  or  having  for  their  object  the  attain- 
ment of  greater  economy  and  efficiency,  are  in  abeyance.  Indications  are  not  wanting 
that  the  indefinite  postponement  of  many  such  works  may  be  imperative,  as  it  seems 
certain  that  the  financial  stringency  of  the  past  year  will  be  intensified,  and  that  the 
curtailment  of  capital  expenditure  will  continue  to  be  necessary  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  financial  position  in  Europe  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be 
Buch  that  South  Africa  may  have  to  limit  its  loan  requirements. 

MAIZE,  HIDES  AND  WOOL. 

After  discussing  the  effects  of  the  drought  and  floods  in  the  midland  districts 
of  the  Cape  Province,  the  report  proceeds: — 

A  wider  area  than  previously  had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  maize 
harvest  of  1915  constituted  a  record.  But  for  the  extent  to  which  farming  operations 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  rebellion,  the  maize  crop  would  have  been  substantially 
greater.  The  quantity  of  maize  available  for  export,  after  allowing  for  local  require- 
ments, which  are  increasing  annually  was  computed  at  3,000,000  bags. 

In  spite  of  drought  and  other  drawbacks,  the  export  trade  in  wool,  skins  and 
hides  has  been  satisfactory.  Wool  export  increased  by  18,012  tons  and  skins  and 
hides  by  3,902  tons.    A  record  cargo  of  wool  was  shipped  direct  to  America  from 
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East  London  on  the  23rd  April,  1915,  per  ss.  Afghan  Prince,  which  carried  a  cargo 
of  17,127  bales  weighing  7,000,000  pounds,  and  valued  at  £200,000.  A  further  large 
cargo  of  12,751  bales,  also  consigned  to  America,  was  shipped  in  December  by  the 
ss.  Belgian  Prince. 

DIAMOND  INDUSTRY. 

The  suspension  of  work  on  the  South  African  diamond  fields  continued  during 
the  year  with  the  inevitably  detrimental  results  arising  from  the  cessation  of  such 
an  important  industry.  Since  the  end  of  the  year  washing  operations  on  a  small 
scale  have  been  resumed  as  an  experiment  by  several  diamond  mining  companies. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  work  which  has  been  commenced  may  be  permanent,  even  if 
business  has  to  be  conducted  for  some  time  on  a  restricted  scale.  As  showing  the 
effect  of  the  closing  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines  on  the  8th  August,  1914,  I  may 
mention  that  the  tonnage  of  traffic  dealt  with  at  Kimberley  station  fell  from  246,620 
tons  in  1913  to  177,814  tons  in  1914,  and  86,420  tons  in  1915,  a  decrease  in  1915  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  period  of  160,200  tons,  or  64-96  per  cent. 

THE  OCEAN  FREIGHT  QUESTION. 

The  report  enters  into  lengthy  discussion  of  freights  and  the  control  of  trade 
and  transport.  It  is  urged  that  the  trade  of  the  Empire  is  crippled  by  too  many 
agencies  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  "  German  methods,"  as  applied  to 
their  manufacture  and  transportation  enterprises.    With  reference  to  this  the  report 

says : — 

"  The  question  of  freightage  has  resolved  itself  into  a  universal  problem  within 
recent  years  and  has  been  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  the  enormous  advance 
in  freights  consequent  upon  the  various  shipping  complications  arising  from  the  war. 

*  *  *  South  African  exporters  and  importers  have  not,  as  a  direct  outcome 
of  the  war,  suffered  to  the  same  extent  as  traders  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
nor  have  war  rates  been  experienced  such  as  those  which  have  obtained  elsewhere. 
An  effective  system  of  control,  which  would  ensure  greater  stability  of  sea  freights 
is,  nevertheless,  to  be  desired,  and  whether  or  not  the  methods  suggested  by  the  writer 
are  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  his  observations  are  worthy  of  some  consideration. 
But  the  control  of  shipping  is  a  problem  almost  international  in  character  and  one 
involving  many  complications  and  much  difficulty.  Recent  attempts  by  certain  coun- 
tries to  regulate  maritime  transport  have  not  been  entirely  successful,  inasmuch  as 
relief'  in  one  direction  has  in  some  cases  only  served  to  produce  unexpectedly  harmful 
results  in  others.  Trade  and  transport  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
call  for  reorganization  in  many  respects.  We  should  combine  economy  in  production 
with  better  organized  and  cheaper  facilities  for  conveyance  by  land  and  sea.  The 
aggregate  force  of  many  individual  interests,  each  working  towards  its  own  ends, 
and  the  absence  of  collective  action  in  commerce  have  greatly  retarded  British  trade 
expansion.  The  enormous  trade  capacity  of  the  Empire  is  being  crippled  by  too 
many  agencies  which,  by  acting  independently,  have  allowed  competitors  whose  busi- 
ness methods  are  more  attractive  than  our  own,  not  only  to  capture  trade  in  foreign 
markets,  but  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions. 

We  may  criticise  "  German  methods  "  as  applied  to  their  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation enterprises,  but  the  German,  by  the  application  of  cohesive  principles  in 
manufacture,  transport  and  finance,  has  stimulated  his  industries  and  commercial 
activities  and  has  conferred  upon  his  traders  benefits  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  British 
traders  under  our  individualistic  system.  May  we  not  profit  by  example?  Had  the 
German  continued  to  develop  his  trade  instincts  instead  of  allowing  the  spirit  of 
militarism  to  dominate  his  national  aspirations,  he  might  in  time  have  realized  com- 
mercially a  supremacy  that  he  cannot  possibly  attain  by  force  of  arms.  But  his  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  military  organization,  his  machinery  of  war  and  his  grow- 
ing commercial  power  fortunately,  I  think,  obscured  his  vision. 
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The  necessity  for  a  broader  outlook  in  our  trade  relationship  and  for  a  closer  and 
more  scientific  study  of  the  economic  production  and  distribution  of  our  manufactures 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  world's  war  will  bring  about  many  changes.  The 
direction  in  which  we  should  apply  ourselves  is  to  emulate  what  is  best  in  the  trade 
principles  by  means  of  which  America  and  Germany  have  achieved  so  much.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  opposition  likely  to  be  engendered  by  any  attempt  to 
alter  our  methods.  The  necessity  for  organized  union  between  producers,  traders  and 
transporters  is,  nevertheless,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  The  problem  is  one 
that  must  be  attacked  systematically  and  scientifically.  The  point  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  with  our  world-wide  influence  we  should  be  able  to  organize  our  trade  by  land 
and  sea  in  a  manner  which  will  assure  unlimited  commercial  expansion  on  a  national 
basis.  I  do  not  plead  for  a  monopoly  of  world  trade,  but  for  an  improved  national 
trade  efficiency  in  which  individual  interests  are  subordinated  to  the  larger  issues  at 
stake.  The  State  need  not  control  the  details,  but  it  should  influence  and  regulate 
the  general  policy  in  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  manner." 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

Coming  to  details  of  railway  working  and  finance,  the  general  manager's  report 
deals  first  with  the  capital  account.  The  capital  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £1,873,355  on  railways  and  £172,769  on  harbours.  The  total  capital  expenditure  to 
December  31,  1915,  was  £100,821,243,  of  which  the  railway  expenditure  was  £88,494,328 
and  the  harbours  expenditure  £12,326,915.  The  average  cost  of  the  open  lines  of  rail- 
way owned  by  the  Administration  is  £9,803  per  route  mile,  including  workshops  and 
rolling  stock  equipment. 

The  open  mileage  of  the  South  African  railways  on  December  31,  1915,  was  8,924, 
as  compared  with  8,486  on  the  corresponding  date  in  the  previous  year.  There  was 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  438  miles,  or  5-16  per  cent.  The  mileage  of  new  lines 
opened  during  the  year  was  438.  This  was  made  up  as  follows:  Cape,  258  miles; 
Transvaal,  55  miles;  Orange  Free  State,  85  miles,  and  Natal,  38  miles.  The  increase 
in  open  mileage  since  union,  according  to  provinces,  has  been  as  follows:  Cape,  635 
miles  32  chains,  or  19-1  per  cent^  Transvaal,  768  miles  71  chains,  or  44-6  per  cent; 
Orange  Free  State,  278  miles  13  chains,  or  28-2  per  cent;  Natal,  204  miles  54  chains, 

1  4  per  cent.  Total,  188  miles  10  chains,  or  26-8  per  cent.  Of  the  total  railway 
mileage  owned  by  the  Administration,  8,404  miles  31  chains  are  on  the  3-foot  6-inch 
gauge  and  520  on  the  2-foot  gauge.  In  addition  to  the  Government  lines,  the  Admin- 
istration also  operates  1,405  miles  in  German-West  and  648  miles  of  private  railways. 
The  mileage  under  construction  on  December  31  last  was  641$.  Of  this,  266$  was  in 
the  Cape  Province,  185$  in  the  Transvaal,  77^  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  110£  in 
Natal.  Of  these  lines  124  miles  were  opened  for  traffic  on  December  31.  Of  the 
remainder,  83  per  cent  of  the  earthwork  and  86  per  cent  of  the  plate-laying  had  been 
completed  on  March  31,  1916. 

THE  RAILWAY  EARNINGS. 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  totalled  £12,197,890,  as  compared  with  £11,573,204 
in  1914  and  £12,388,755  in  1913.  The  gross  expenditure  was  £7,862,642,  as  compared 
with  £8,840,208  in  1914  and  £8,964,690  in  1913-.  There  was  an  increase  in  earnings 
of  5-40  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  expenditure  of  11-06  per  cent.  The  passenger 
girnings  amounted  to  £3,457,086,  or  28-34  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Goods  and 
minerals  (other  than  coal)  accounted  for  £5,651,294,  or  46-33  per  cent,  and  coal  for 
61,776,100,  or  14-56  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  passenger  earnings  has  increased  from 
M:97  per  cent  in  1911  to  28-34  per  cent  in  1915;  while  during  the  same  period  the 
ratio  of  goods  earnings  diminished  in  almost  the  same  proportion,  from  49-88  per 
cent  to  46-33  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  percentage  represented  by  goods  earnings 
is  attributable  to  the  large  reductions  in  rates  in  1912. 
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The  average  earnings  per  open  mile  in  1915  were  £1,398,  as  compared  with 
£1,373  in  1914.  The  average  earnings  per  train  mile  in  1915  were  8/2-3,  as  compared 
with  7/9-5  in  1914. 

Passenger  train  mileage  decreased  compared  with  1914  by  353,144  miles,  or  5-04 
per  cent,  while  passenger  earnings  increased  by  8-36  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
passenger  journeys  by  4-53  per  cent.  Although  there  was  an  increase  in  excursion- 
ists, the  improved  revenue  is  entirely  due  to  the  number  of  troops  conveyed,  the 
receipts  from  military  traffic  alone  being  £612,819,  compared  with  £195,761  in  1914. 

Parcels  revenue  fell  short  of  that  for  1914  by  £10,578,  or  2-9  per  cent.  The 
increase  under  the  head  of  goods  and  minerals  (other  than  coal)  was  £255,163,  or 
4-73  per  cent,  £171,648  of  which  was  attributable  to  military  traffic.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  £66,709,  or  3-62  per  cent,  in  revenue  from  coal.  Live  stock  revenue 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £147.988,  or  32-96  per  cent.  Civil  traffic  alone 
showed  an  increase  under  this  head  of  £60,108. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915. 

"  The  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  £7,862,642,  compared  with  £8,840,208 
in  1914.  Of  this  sum  £7,271,877  (compared  with  £7,225,266)  was  ordinary  working 
expenditure,  £227,429  (compared  with  £220,132)  was  for  relaying,  strengthening,  etc., 
and  £363,336  (compared  with  £1,394,810)  was  for  contributions  to  renewal  funds. 
Ordinary  working  expenditure  increased  by  0-65  per  cent.  The  expenditure  on  main- 
tenance of  permanent  way  was  £155  per  average  open  mile,  as  compared  with  £157 
in  the  previous  year,  or  10s.  9d.  per  train  mile,  as  compared  with  10s.  7d.  Mainten- 
ance of  rolling  stock  increased  by  £43,349,  or  3-04  per  cent.  This  was  due  partly  to 
the  increased  volume  of  repair  work  dealt  with  and  partly  to  the  enhanced  cost  of 
materials.  The  advance  in  running  expenses  was  £9,054,  or  44  per  cent,  while  the 
engine  mileage  run  was  reduced  from  38,161,437  in  1914  to  36,938,433,  a  reduction  of 
3-2  per  cent.  Traffic  expenses  diminished  by  £16,604,  or  0-92  per  cent,  and  general 
charges  show  a  decrease  of  £22,883,  or  5-66  per  cent.  The  introduction  of  engines  of 
high  tractive  force  has  had  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  train  and  engine  mileage. 
Considerable  additional  traffic  has  been  conveyed  with  but  a  fractional  increase  in 
mileage." 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAY   STORE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  management  of  the  South  African  Railways  have  determined  on  a  policy  of 
purchasing  as  much  as  possible  in  South  Africa,  from  merchants  or  overseas  firms 
represented  on  the  spot,  and  the  present  is  the  opportune  time  for  Canadian  firms 
to  establish  their  own  branches  or  appoint  agents. 

The  overseas  purchases,  that  is  purchases  through  the  office  in  London  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Union,  were  32  per  cent  less.  The  total  value  of  the 
purchases  made  during  the  year  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months,  was:— 

1£15.              1914.  Decrease. 

£                      £  £ 

Purchases  through  High  Commissioner  .  .     2.289,854  3,391,624  1,101  770 

Local  purchases                                                2,339,047  2,794,444  455,397 


4,628,901        6,186,068  1,557,167 


RAILWAY  PURCHASE  IN  DETAIL. 


The  two  following  tables  will  be  of  interest,  showing  the  purchases  first  as  made 
through  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,  as  compared  with  the  year  1914. 
The  second  table  shows  the  total  purchases  as  made  for  the  year  1915  compared  with 
1914. 
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(1)  High  Commissioner's  Purchases. 


Description  of  Stores.  1914.  1915. 

£  £ 

Bridgework  '.   37,988  25,700 

Brake  gear    13,475  1,938 

Cement   32,241  6,453 

Catering  supplies   20,261  14,648 

Copper  ..  8,583  2,828 

Coke  •   3,297  10,003 

Drugs,  etc   452  .  283 

Electric  gear  '   11,238  7,559 

Fencing  material   3,276  898 

Iron  and  steel   38,590  6,642 

Iron  (galvanized,  etc.)   11,014  476 

Locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  spares   229,037  80,628 

Machinery   31,653  14,313 

Oils,  etc   9,720  3,753 

Permanent-way  material   980,865  855,207 

Piping,  all  kinds   29,954  1,569 

Rolling  stock   1,466,673  928,422 

Rope   4,166  2,673 

Stationery,  printed  forms..   6,951  2,355 

Timber   53,05£  14,472 

Telegraph  material   IS, 863  6,980 

Uniform  clothing   1,985  205 

Varnish   519   

Waste,  cotton  and  wool   12,980  5,597 

Signal  material   20,914  1,999 

Various  metals   34,408  8,930 

General   310,462  285,323 


Totals   3,391.624  2,289,854 


(2)  Total  Purchases. 

Description  of  Stores.  1915.  1914. 

i  £ 

Brake  gear   16,601  24  30  2 

Bridgework   28,737  41,627 

Cement   82,641  78,627 

Clothing  and  uniforms   20,950  27,962 

Catering  supplies   58,308  41,927 

Coal   (steam  and  smithy)   469,50'?  501,748 

Copper   5,917  8,786 

Iron  and  steel   41,458  51,743 

Other  metals   21..174  45,44£ 

Iron    (galvanized,   corrugated   and   plain)   13,176  17,249 

Coke   14,380  7,226 

Drugs   9,773  17,284 

Electrical  material   59,911  52,459 

Explosives   8,932  15,031 

Fencing  material   11,960  8,871 

Forage  and  provender   26,047  18,369 

Dive  stock    9,004  30,835 

Machinery   27,125  52,820 

Oil,  etc   65,277  78,324 

Provisions  and  rations'   63,099  131,130 

Piping,  all  kinds   26,383  49,012 

Rolling  stock   943,744  1,467,179 

Locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  spares   342,118  553,208 

Rope..   11,175  11,805 

Stationery  and  printed  forms..   49,066  56,890 

Timber  and  joinery   155,788  176, £95 

Telegraph  material   9,084  30,834 

Signal  material   2,431  22,569 

Varnish   7,602  5,549 

Waste,  cotton  and  wool   11,190  13,353 

Fastenings'  and  rails   891,939  884,240 

iSleepers   306,331  721,782 

General   818,072  940,883 


Totals     4,628,900  6,1S6,06S 


Ex  High  Commissioner   2,289,854  3.391,624 

Ex  local  purchases   2,339,046  2,794,444 


Totals   4,628,900  6.186.06S 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.G.,  August  11,  1916. 

FEATURES  OF  JULY  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  trade  returns  afford  a  very  direct  proof  of  the  drastic  results  of  the  import 
restrictions,  because  the  imports,  amounting  in  value  to  £76,772,371,  were  over  £10,- 
250,000  less  than  in  the  previous  month,  June,  and  in  spite  of  the  considerable  all- 
round  advance  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year,  only  exceeded 
in  value  the  imports  of  July,  1915,  by  approximately  £1,000,000. 

This  is  considered  all  the  more  satisfactory  because  the  exports  of  British  goods 
in  July  were  only  less  than  £1,000,000  in  value  under  those  of  June,  1916,  and  actually 
exceeded  the  exports  of  July,  1915,  by  £11,601,546. 

The  important  advantage  of  the  position  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  £9,000,000  in  the  so-called  "  adverse  balance  of  trade  "  on  the  month. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  month  of  July,  1916,  compared  with  the  previous  month, 
and  July,  1915,  are: — 

July,  1916.  June,  1916.  July,  1915. 

Imports   .     £     76,772,371  £     87,036,349  £  75,723,767 

Exports    (British)    ..    ..  46,323,057  47,274,563  34,721,511 

Re-exports   7,894,921  8,872,694  9,408,790 

Totals   £  130,990,349  £  143,183,606  £  119,854,068 


The  noteworthy  features  of  July  trade  are  a  falling-ofT  of  £5,000,000  in  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago,  to  which 
grain  and  flour  contributed  £1,500,000  and  meat  nearly  £3,000,000  ;  while  upon  the 
other  hand,  receipts  of  raw  materials  increased  by  nearly  £7,000,000,  the  advance  being 
very  general,  although  chief  items* were  wood,  cotton,  textile  materials,  and  oil  seeds, 
oils,  etc.    Imports  of  manufactured  goods  fell  off  by  about  £645,000. 

As  to  exports  of  British  products  and  manufactures,  it  is  particularly  satisfac- 
tory to  note  that  out  of  the  increase  of  £11,600,000,  £9,000,000  represents  manufactured 
goods,  the  advance  of  about  £1,600,000  in  raw  materials  being  practically  wholly  due 
to  the  high  price  of  the  coal  exported.  As  to  manufactured  goods,  while  the  increase 
is  an  all-round  cne,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  largely  due  to  advanced  prices,  the  lead- 
ing contributors  are:  Iron  and  steel,  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics,  and  wool  yarns  and 
fabrics. 

Imports  from  Canada  were  again  considerable,  and  while  receipts  of  both  wheat 
and  flour  differ  but  little  in  quantity  from  a  year  ago,  arrivals  of  barley  increased 
from  29,900  cwts.  to  441,800  cwts.,  and  of  oats  from  65,300  to  273,200  cwts. 

Bacon  shipments  advanced  from  87,336  cwts.  to  100,689  cwts.,  but  hams  fell  away 
from  25,309  to  3,578  cwts. 

Canada  contributed  the  nowadays  somewhat  unusual  proportion  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  butter,  increasing  from  538  to  14,608  cwts. 

Cheese  fell  from  232,598  to  193  007  cwts.,  and  there  was  a  .heavy  decline  in  eggs, 
and  an  almost  complete  lack  of  canned  salmon. 

Imports  of  sawn  or  split  fir  increased  about  10  per  cent  in  quantity  and  decreased 
by  about  the  same  percentage  in  value. 
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With  the  July  accounts  are  published  special  tables  showing  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  for  the  half-year,  a  selec- 
tion from  which  are  now  reproduced  in  comparison  with  the  same  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1915  and  1914  respectively. 

It  will  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  aggregate  trade  with  Canada  increased 
in  value  about  60  per  cent,  principally  covered  by  exports  from  Canada. 

Special  attention  may  again  be  directed  to  the  United  States  figures  which  have 
almost  doubled  in  value  since  1914. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.e.,  imports 
from  and  exports  (the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  to — with  the  countries  indi- 
cated during  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  three  years: — 


Canada — 

£ 

1916. 

23,384,312 
8,734,794 

£ 

1915. 

14,486,971 
6,495,692 

£ 

1914. 

9,899,228 
9,580,327 

Total  

£ 

32,119,106 

£ 

20,982,663 

£ 

19,479,555 

Australia — 

£ 

19,165,430 
17,039,750 

£ 

28,793,972 
13,518,217 

£ 

21,431,015 
17,710,720 

£ 

36,205,180 

£ 

42,312,189 

£ 

39,141,765 

British  West  Indies — 

£ 

2,817,123 
903,416 

£ 

2,177,410 
852,927 

£ 

1,372,875 
1,233,013' 

Total  

£ 

3,720,539 

£ 

3,030,337 

£ 

2,605,888 

Union  of  South  Africa — 
Imports 

£ 

6,534,8>98 
10,533,430 

£ 

6,860,274 
8,862,962 

£ 

7,118,013 
10,416,924 

Total  

£ 

17,068,328 

£ 

15,723,236 

£ 

17,534,937 

France — 

-i  r  q  oo  a-i  a 
ID  ,o  &  6,1  i.1 

47,406,448 

t 

it  acn  CI Q 
iO,OD£*,Dlo 

33,744,898 

t 

9iQ  Q  9  C  71  ft 

14,364,377 

Total  

£ 

62,728,862 

£ 

49,414,511 

£ 

38,293,093 

Russia — 

.  £ 

4,589,771 
8,894,564 

£ 

5,375,963 
4,611,475 

£ 

15,252,253 
8,505,262 

Total  

£ 

13,484,335 

£ 

9.987,438 

£ 

2;3,7'57,515 

Belgium — 

£ 

932,314 
107,762 

£ 

741,283 
41,560 

£ 

11,468,828 
6,507,021 

1,040,076 

£ 

782,843 

£ 

17,975,849 

Italy- 

£ 

6,399,248 
9,738,537 

£ 

6,140,041 
6,082,213 

£ 

4.526,793 
7,437,370 

Total  

£ 

16,137,785 

£ 

12,222.254 

£ 

11,964.163 

Sweden — 

.  £ 

8,828,977 
3,207,104 

£ 

6,836,691 
3,874,860 

£ 

5,908,461 
3,756,689 

Total  

£ 

12,036,081 

£ 

10,711,551 

£ 

9,665.150 

Norway — 

.  .  £ 

8,934,905 
5,134,257 

£ 

6,881,378 
3,803,440 

£ 

3,574,759 
3,543,508 

Total  

£ 

14,06f  ,162 

£ 

1  0,684,818 

£ 

7,118.267 
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1916.  1915.  -  1914 

Netherlands' — 

Imports   ..    . .  ■                     £    10,631,547  £    11,951,335  £  11,413,375 

Exports                                       12,035,318  9,024,056  8,126,746 


Total  £     22,666,865  £     20,975,391  £  19,540,121 


Denmark — 

Imports   £      9,275,479  £    12,371,133  £  12,054,329 

Exports   5,058,820  3,696,017  2,995,143 


Total   £     14,334,299  £     16,067,150'  £  15,049,472 


Switzerland — 

Imports   £      8,551,265  £      7,489,335  £  5,774,552 

Exports   1,948,825  2,433,381  2,083,459 


Total   £    10,500,0?0  £      9,922,716  £  7,858,011 


Spain — 

Imports   £    12,765,663  £      9,043,619  £  6,873,320 

Exports    .  .    .  .    .  .    .  .    .  .  3,720,436  3,109,425  3,685,963 


Total   £     16,486,099  £     12,153,044  £  10,559,283 


Portugal — 

Imports   £      3,0*07,846  £      1,939,493  £  1,490,002 

Exports   2,163,802  1,519,304  1,599,548 


Total..   £      5,171,648  £      3,458,797  £  3,089,550 


United  States — 

Imports   £  152,756,172  £  124,149,381  £  70,437,388 

Exports   ..  17,155,807  12,32?, 845  17,768,993 


Total   £  169,911,979  £  136,479,226  £  88,206,381 


Argentina — 

Imports   £     24,335,000  £     32,296,825  £  18,003,568 

Exports   6,856,730  5,353,372  9,644,730 


Total   £     31,191,730  £     37,650,197  £  27,648,298 


Brazil — 

Imports   £      5,096,211  £      4,664,985  £  5,182,363 

Exports   .  .    .   2,885,029  2,310,138  4,033,849 


Total   £       7,981,240  £       6,975,123  £  9,216,212 


Japan — 

Imports   £      5,045,805  £      4,536,888  £  2,047,249 

Exports   3,633,072  2,225,611  5,146,163 


Total..   £      8,678,877  £      6,762,4?9  £  7,193,412 


Germany — 

Imports   £  64,936  £  96,576  £  39,292,309 

Exports     18,590,339 


Total   £  64,936  £  96,576  £  57,882,648 


Aus>tria-Hungary— - 

Imports   £  5,564  £  23,659  £  3,802,522 

Exports     2,188,531 


Total   £  5,564  £  23,659  £  5,991,053 


CROP  OUTLOOK 

The  almost  uninterrupted  sunny  and  warm  weather  enjoyed  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  July  effected  a  general  improvement  in  the  prospects  for  all  crops,  and  while 
the  previous  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  have  affected  certain  crops  more  than 
others,  the  general  outlook  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
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In  view  of  the  abnormal  prices  which  ruled  for  potatoes,  it  is  particularly  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  the  coming  crop  promises  to  be  very  even  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  that  there  is  little  disease,  the  prospective  yield  being  quite  up  to  the  average, 
or  even  slight^  over. 

Unfavourable  weather  greatly  delayed  the  hay  harvest,  and  that  secured  after  the 
middle  of  the  month  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  cut  earlier.  The  yield  both 
of  clover  and  meadow  hay  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Delayed  growth  and  shortage  of  labour  will  somewhat  reduce  the  root  crops  gene- 
rally, but  the  condition  is  pretty  good. 

The  weather  improvement  also  beneficially  affected  the  returns  of  small  fruit, 
w  hich  turned  out  much  better  than  at  one  time  anticipated. 

Apples  and  pears,  are  however,  everywhere  unpromising,  while  plums,  although 
abundant  in  certain  localities  are  likely  to  be  a  poor  yield  on  the  whole. 

Labour  is  still  everywhere  very  deficient;  but  owing  largely  to  the  assistance  of 
women  and  soldiers,  the  scarcity  has  not  been  felt  so  badly  as  was  feared  for  the  hay- 
making and  fruit-picking.  Turnip-hoeing,  however,  has  been  much  neglected  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN  SHIPBUILDING. 

In  view  of  the  vital  necessity  of  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  mercantile 
marine  by  making  good  the  ravages  of  war,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Lloyd's 
Eegister  Report  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  that  the  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels 
under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  shows  some  increase  over  the  previous 
quarter,  the  number  being  440  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,540,218,  against  424  and 
1,423,435,  and  also  there  is  an  excess  over  the  second  quarter  of  1915,  when  the  figures 
were  respectively  4i2  and  1,506,925  tons. 

The  report  incidentally  mentions  that  "  it  will  be  understood  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress in  merchant  ship  construction  continues  to  be  very  much  reduced  in  the  present 
circumstances  and  that  the  immediate  output  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  which 
would  be  obtained  under  normal  conditions,"  and  also  states  that  owing  to  the  war  and 
consequent  inability  to  secure  information  regarding  the  shipbuilding  industry 
throughout  the  world,  it  has  been  necessary  to  confine  the  returns  given  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  during  the  June  quarter,  the  number  of 
vessels  begun  and  launched  show  a  large  advance  over  the  previous  quarter,  the  81 
(of  193,256  tons)  begun  being  an  increase  of  27  in  number  and  90,533  tons  over  the 
March  quarter,  while  86  steamers  (of  156,529  tons)  were  launched,  an  advance  of  19 
vessels  and  76,368  tons. 

All  the  same  the  quantities  are  greatly  below  the  average  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beport  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  August  7,  1916. 

BRITISH  APPLE  CROPS. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  which  has  just  appeared,  publishes  the  following  figures 
relating  to  British  apple  crop  prospects  this  season,  together  with  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  statistics  for  last  season: — 

Countries  Records  Taken.      Average.  Over  Average.  Under  Average. 


208 

51 

5 

152 

55 

19 

0 

36 

11 

3 

4 

4 

27 

11 

1 

15 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Isle  of  Man  

1 

j  0 

0 

1 

Grand  summary, 

1916.  .. 

304 

85 

10 

209 

Grand  summary, 

1915.  .. 

326 

176 

99 

51 

The  figures  give  the  number  of  reports  received  from  large  growers  with  their 
estimate  of  the  apple  crop  as  average,  over  average  and  under  average. 

The  broker  who  sends  this  report  makes  the  following  interesting  comment:. 
"  Apples  from  the  other  side  must  do  well." 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Betrograd,  in  a  communication 
dated  July  10,  gives  the  following  notes  on  railway  construction  in  that  country: — 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Russian  Official  Gazette  (Finance,  Industry  and 
Commerce),  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  regard  to  railway  construc- 
tion is  dealt  with  in  some  detail. 

It  is  frankly  recognized  that  the  present  war  has  shown  with  exceptional  force 
the  shortcomings  in  Bussian  transport  facilities,  and  has  proved  beyond  peradven- 
ture  the  necessity  for  more  railway  lines. 

On  January  1,  1915,  the  total  railway  mileage  in  the  Empire  is  stated  to  have 
been  59,000  kilometres  in  European  Bussia,  and  11,707  kilometres  in  Asiatic  Bussia, 
of  which  47,583  kilometres  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  23,124  kilometres  by  private 
companies. 

An  interesting  table  is  provided  which  contrasts  the  Bussian  mileage  with  that 
of  other  countries  in  order  to  show  the  comparative  position  which  the  country 
occupies  in  respect  of  its  transportation  facilities.  Taking  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Australia  as  countries  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  Bussia  as  far  as  extent 
of  area  and  staple  products,  it  is  shown  that  whereas  the  United  States  in  1913  had 
41-8  kilometres  of  railway  per  10,000  inhabitants,  Canada  58-3,  and  Australia  61-2 
kilometres  respectively,  European  Bussia  including  Finland,  had  only  4-1  kilometres,, 
and  Asiatic  Bussia  5-8  kilometres  per  10,000  inhabitants. 
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The  article  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  many  commissions  which  were  appointed  in 
the  past  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country,  and 
which  had  produced  inadequate  results.  In  the  present  year,  however,  a  new  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications,  which  has 
drawn  up  the  following  programme  for  the  next  five  years.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  the  goods  traffic  of  the  various  railway  systems  increases  annually  by  nearly 
70  per  cent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  5,000  versts*  of  railway  yearly  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  this  development.  The  commission  therefore  decided  to  recommend 
the  construction  of  6,000  versts  annually  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  margin, 
and  of  this  mileage  4,000'  to  be  constructed  by  the  State  and  2,000  versts  to  be  offered 
to  private  enterprise.  According  to  the  official  estimates  the  construction  of  the 
4,000  versts  will  cost  f roubles  600,000,000,  on  the  basis  of  roubles  150,000  per  verst. 
This  programme,  it  is  stated,  has  been  confirmed  at  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
council  of  ministers.  These  new  extensions  of  the  railway  system  are  to  be  com- 
menced next  year. 


MARKET  FOR  SOFT  GOODS  IN  CHILE. 

The  following  article  from  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  of  August  will 
be  of  interest  as  showing  an  opening  for  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  Germany 
to  a  large  extent  increased  her  hold  on  this  market : — 

The  keenest  competition  in  this  line  of  business  has  come  from  Germany,  more 
especially  in  the  lower  qualities.  The  Germans  have  made  a  specialty  of  imitating 
English  goods,  producing  them  in  slightly  lower  qualities,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
undersell  British  goods  in  this  country,  where  cheapness  is  the  principal  consideration. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  low  quality  goods  only  that  Germans  have  made  their  com- 
petition felt.  There  are  articles  such  as  woollen  dress  goods,  embroidery  wool,  cotton 
trouserings,  cotton  damasks,  and  napkins,  cotton  canvas  linings,  nuns'  veiling,  buttons, 
horn  and  celluloid  combs,  etc.,  of  which  they  have  had  practically  the  monopoly. 

Another  point  on  which  Germans  have  been  ahead  of  the  British  manufacturers 
has  been  in  getting  up  the  samples.  To  this  detail  the  Germans  give  great  care  and 
attention,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tastefully  got-up  samples  assist  very  consider- 
ably in  the  sale  of  goods. 

The  Germans  have  also  had  the  monopoly  in  some  articles  by  underhand  methods. 
Take,  for  instance,  embroidery  wool,  which  used  to  come  originally  in  packets  of  480 
grams,  and  was  sold  by  the  packet.  Gradually  the  weight  was  reduced  until  the  packet 
only  weighed  360  grams.  The  same  thing  happened  with  braid,  which  used  to  come 
in  lengths  of  5  metres  and  was  sold  by  the  packet  of  twelve  rolls.  The  length  of  the 
rolls  was  gradually  reduced  from  5  to  3  metres.  These  underhand  methods  can  be  met 
by  selling  by  weight  and  not  by  packets. 

As  a  rule  British  goods  have  been  superior  to  German  goods  and  last  longer,  but 
the  Chilean  buyer  is  more  easily  tempted  by  cheapness  than  by  quality.  As  a  rule  the 
British  manufacturer  has  preferred  to  continue  turning  out  the  same  qualities  that  he 
used  to  rather  than  try  to  meet  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets,  but  in  order 
to  meet  competition  manufacturers  must  study  foreign  tastes,  and  be  prepared  to 
cater  for  them. 

From  the  United  States  the  principal  competition  is  in  grey  drills,  raised  flannels, 
osnaburgs,  and  pure  finished  shirtings,  but  this  is  principally  due  to  the  high  tariff 
in  the  United  States,  which  allows  manufacturers  to  get  good  prices  from  the  home 
trade  and  to  sell  their  surplus  production  for  export  at  under  cost  if  necessary. 


*  Verst  =  3,500  feet, 
t  Rouble  =  51*5  cents. 
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Italy  competes  in  cotton  trouserings,  damasks,  napkins  and  sheetings  (white  and 
grey). 

Japan  has  lately  been  competing  in  hosiery  and  woven  underclothing,  and  also  in 
buttons,  tooth  brushes,  combs,  etc. 

GENERAL  HINTS  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufacturers  should  combine  trading  through  the  merchant  houses  with  the 
employment  of  travellers  who  thoroughly  understand  their  merchandise.  Thus  they 
can  sell  to  the  representatives  in  England  of  the  merchant  houses  established  in  Chile, 
and  at  the  same  time  send  their  travellers  to  Chile  with  samples  to  make  their  goods 
known  and  to  sell  to  the  middleman  and  retail  trade,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  will 
find  it  expedient  to  make  some  arrangement  with  one  of  the  merchant  houses  to  invoice 
their  goods  through  them  on  commission,  the  merchant  house  to  take  the  del  credere 
risk.  In  this  way  the  manufacturer  can  take  advantage  of  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
merchant  houses,  and  avoid  the  credit  risk,  which  is  a  very  serious  one  in  this  country. 

The  travellers,  in  order  to  be  useful,  must  speak  Spanish  and  be  provided  with 
catalogues  in  that  language;  they  must  also  use  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

PACKING  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

The  packing  that  has  been  customary  has  proved  satisfactory;  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  consular  documents  are  made  out  in  exact  accordance  with  Chilean 
Customs  regulations,  which  can  be  ascertained  in  the  Chilean  consulates. 

TERMS  OF  CREDIT. 

The  usual  terms  of  credit  in  this  country  are  8  per  cent  for  cash,  or  6  per  cent 
discount  for  three  months.  These  are  the  usual  terms,  but  the  German  firms  were 
s'ery  fond  of  giving  longer  credits  whenever  business  became  a  little  slack. 


OPENING  FOE  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  BRAZIL. 

IT.M.  Consul  at  Sao  Paulo  (Mr.  G.  F.  Atlee),  writes  in  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  that  among  the  imports  into  that  port  in  1915  the  most  notable  were 
raw  and  manufactured  cotton;  jute  and  hemp  thread;  raw  and  manufactured  steel 
and  iron;  industrial,  agricultural  and  other  machinery;  coal;  kerosene;  wheat, 
flour,  rice,  codfish,  and  other  foodstuffs;  chemical  products,  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
specialties;  and  hides  and  skins. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  new  era  has  begun  for  British  goods  in  Sao  Paulo, 
German  and  Austrian  supplies  having  decreased,  a  number  of  commercial  travellers, 
mostly  American  and  British,  are  visiting  the  port  and  are  obtaining  good  orders 
for  different  classes  of  goods.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  travellers  can- 
not always  be  in  Sao  Paulo  to  secure  orders,  and  that  agents,  both  active  and  pains- 
taking, are  the  channels  of  constant  supply  between  manufacturers  and  their  over- 
sea customers.  To  maintain  a  flow  of  orders  travellers  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
appoint  agents  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  these  agents  should  be  equipped  with  full  sets  of 
samples  and  all  necessary  instructions. 

The  State  of  Sae  Paulo  has  taken  the  lead  in  Brazil  for  manufactures,  and  several 
articles  which  were  formerly  imported  are  being  manufactured  successfully  there. 
Besides  enamelled  goods,  such  as  baths,  basins,  pans  and  other  articles,  a  new  factory 
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has  started  making  table  services,  including  tureens,  dishes,  plates  and  jars  of  all 
kinds,  so  that  the  market  is  full  of  articles  for  common  use  produced  locally.  Articles 
of  "porcelain"  china  still  come  from  France,  but  are  only  sold  at  high  prices  as  a 
luxury. 

SCARCITY  OF  PAPER  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  information  furnished  by  United  States  consuls  and  published  in 
the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  paper 
trade : — 

GOVERNMENT  MAY  TAKE  ACTION  TO  RELIEVE  BRAZILIAN  SITUATION. 

The  scarcity  of  paper,  and  particularly  of  news-print  paper,  in  Rio  de  Janiero 
is  still  a  serious  matter.  While  stocks  have  been  replenished,  there  are  signs  that 
another  crisis  is  approaching.  The  Jornal  do  Commercio,  the  leading  daily  paper 
of  the  city,  in  an  editorial  on  July  7,  seriously  proposed  that  unless  the  Brazilian 
Congress  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  import  duties  on  news-print  paper  for  a  time,  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  should  begin  to  eliminate  news  that  was  superfluous  and 
print  smaller  daily  editions  so  as  to  save  paper. 

The  matter  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
impressions  that  importers  usually  profit  by  a  scarcity  on  the  local  market  to  make 
exorbitant  demands  for  what  stocks  they  may  have  on  hand.  Although  the  serious 
situation  now  confronting  the  country  has  been  looming  up  threateningly  for  a  long 
time  past,  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  save  paper  or  to  collect  waste  paper 
and  rags. 

Senhor  Dunshee  de  Abrantee,  of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  himself  a 
man  familiar  with  journalism  and  the  needs  of  the  paper  trade,  has  already  presented 
to  Congress  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  forthcoming  budget  law,  providing  that 
imported  paper  shall  pay  no  duty  and  only  the  expediente  tax  on  entering  the 
country. 

SPANISH  GOVERNMENT  ASKED  TO  SEEK  REMEDY. 

The  scarcity  of  paper  in  Spain  has  caused  some  anxiety,  and  representatives  of 
Spanish  publishers,  printers,  and  manufacturers  of  paper  and  cardboard  have 
informed  the  Government  of  their  willingness  to  postpone  filling  export  orders  until 
after  the  domestic  demand  for  their  products  has  been  fully  met.  They  also  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  Government  fix  prices  and  conditions  to  control  the  export  of  raw 
materials  used  in  paper  manufacture.  Accordingly,  a  royal  order,  published  June 
15,  1916,  appointed  a  commission,  a  representative  of  the  Government  presiding, 
formed  of  three  delegates  chosen  from  each  interested  group,  namely,  paper  manu- 
facturers, newspaper  publishers,  and  those  engaged  in  bookmaking  arts. 

This  commission  is  to  pass  on  all  complaints  formulated,  proposing,  if  necessary, 
such  methods  as  it  judges  opportune  with  respect  to  the  export  of  paper  and  unmanu- 
factured cardboard.  The  custom  house  authorities  must  submit  to  this  commission 
a  sample  of  every  class  of  paper  or  cardboard  exported,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
as  to  its  tariff  classification,  the  quantity  exported,  its  origin,  and  the  name  of  the 
exporter. 

The  paper-making  interests  in  Spain  employs  chiefly  wood-pulp,  and  its  price 
Bias  increased  about  85  per  cent  since  the  war  began.  Imports  of  wood-pulp  in  1913 
amounted  to  61,000  metric  tons  of  2,204-6  pounds  each;  in  1914  to  40,000  tons,  and 
in  1915  to  50,000  tons.  More  than  half  of  this  supply  comes  from  Sweden;  other 
sources  are  Germany  and  Norway. 

Wood-pulp  and  logs  for  making  pulp  coming  from  foreign  countries  were  exempted 
from  the  transport  tax  in  March  last,  and  an  export  duty  of  18  pesetas  gold  per  100 
kilograms  ($1.58  per  100  pounds)  levied  on  endless  paper  weighing  from  41  to  50 
grams  per  square  metre  and  containing  mechanical  pulp. 
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Efforts  are  being  made  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the  black  poplar  in  Spain, 
with  the  object  of  devoting  the  wood  to  paper  making.  In  this  connection,  the  Socie- 
dad  Papelera  Espanola  has  announced  that  it  will  buy  all  the  healthy  black  poplar 
wood  in  green  state,  with  bark,  at  from  18  to  23  pesetas  ($3.47  to  $4.44)  per  metric 
ton.  The  wood  shall  be  in  pieces  of  from  li  to  6i  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of 
not  less  than  4  inches. 

Users  of  news-print  paper  in  Malaga  are  accustomed  to  getting  their  supplies 
from  two  Spanish  paper  companies,  La  Papelera  Espanola  at-  Bilbao,  or  La  Salvadora 
at  Tolosa,  having  special  contracts  by  which  they  agree  not  to  import  foreign  paper, 
and  in  return  for  which  they  are  granted  especially  low  prices,  which  are  not  to  be 
divulged.  The  price  now  being  paid  is  65  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  placed  in  Malaga 
free  of  all  cost.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  (about  5  pesetas  to  the  dollar)  this 
is  equivalent  to  $13  for  220  pounds.  There  is  a  market,  although  not  a  very  large  one, 
for  news-print  paper  here,  if  this  price  can  be  met.  Interest  is  displayed  also  on  the 
part  of  stationers  in  the  prices  of  American  writing  and  wrapping  papers.  Manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  are  advised  to  make  quotations  c.i.f.  Malaga,  if  possible, 
in  preference  to  f.o.b.  New  York.  The  usual  terms  of  2  per  cent  cash  in  30  days,  net 
90  days  from  receipt  of  documents  and  acceptance  of  drafts. 

It  would  pay  American  exporters  to  appoint  a  reliable  general  agent  for  Spain, 
in  Barcelona  or  Madrid,  and  let  them  establish  sub-agents  in  different  cities,  with 
stocks  on  hand  ready  to  supply  any  users,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  deal  direct  with 
small  purchasers  in  each  city.  This  plan,  of  course,  is  more  costly  in  the  beginning, 
but  it  will  pay  better  in  the  end,  provided  the  prices  of  European  competitors  can  be 
met  after  the  war. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  August 
2,  1916:— 

Cheese — 

Bristol   90/.  93/.percwt. 

Liverpool    87/-  90/. 

London   88/-      92/.  M 

Glasgow  ,  

Butter- 
Bristol   -       '     -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  -  .. 

London     162/.  166/. 

Glasgow   ,  ■   -  it 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   103/.  106/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   102/.  105/. 

London   102/.  106/. 

Glasgow   -  106/. 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   100/.        104/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  - 

London   98/.        102  . 

Glasgow   ... 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  August  7,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calv< 

Sheep  and  lambs. ...   

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  m  it    . . .    ii 

Pork  ii  „  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   ,. 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon.   „ 

Beef   ti 

Hams...   ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted     ,i 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  u 

Dairv  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  , 

Margarine   „ 

Cheese   „ 

Milk,  fresh, in  cans  or  drums  , 

ii   cream    ,   ,  ...  „ 

ii    condensed  ,  

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  

Eggs  

Poultry    

Game  t.  . . . 


Gt.  Hnd. 
.  .  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley.    H 

Oats   „ 

Peas   „ 

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn     „ 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


1915. 


3.3 


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


137,134* 
61,494* 
2,560 


1,676,300 
200,000 
184,100 
301,200 
11,110 
2,0S0 
1,259,600 


3,109 
12,345 


2,383 


9,452 

7,997 

140,221 
1,956 
30,697 
5,259 

90,915 
1,6-2 
15,116 
474 

1,775 
54,624 

373 
18,408 

51,148 

35,560 
55,351 

39,482 
52,677 
72,313 

285 
45,334 
25 

201,218 
689 
62 

21,031 
616 
88,183 
17 

5,070 
18,010 

32,445 

*  Including  certain  Importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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FORESTS  OF  KUSSIA. 

The  following  article  on  the  forests  of  Russia  appeared  in  the  Times  Russian 
Supplement,  and  is  herein  reprinted  as  disclosing  the  immense  reserves  of  timber 
possessed  by  that  country,  which  forms  only  a  part  of  its  great  natural  wealth  :— 

Russia  has  been  termed  the  "Land  of  Forests,"  and  to  no  country  in  Europe  is 
this  designation  more  correctly  applicable,  for  she  possesses  enormous  tracts  of  soil 
which,  owing  to  its  poor  quality  and  the  climate,  are  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
trees  than  to  any  other  purpose.  Too  poor  to  have  an  agricultural  value,  her  forest 
lands  from  their  situation  and  the  species  of  trees  they  produce  in  perfection  possess 
an  importance  which  will  steadily  rise  in  value  in  the  years  to  come,  for  the  species 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  trees  occupying  the  great  forests  of  the  North — Russia  in 
Europe,  Finland,  and  Western  Siberia — are  those  known  to  the  timber  markets  as 
soft  woods — pines,  spruces,  firs,  with,  in  addition,  the  larches.  These  timbers  yield 
the  major  part  of  the  requirements  of  the  European  markets. 

The  great  forests  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  form  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  Timber  Belt,  which  stretches  from  Western 
Siberia  through  North  Russia  in  Europe  and  Finland  into  Sweden  arid  Norway,  a 
belt  of  forest  country  comprising  some  500,000,000  acres  or  more.  This  great  belt 
includes  magnificent  forests  of  pines,  spruce,  etc.,  interspersed  with  barren  rocky 
areas,  marshes,  and  so  on,  which  are  of  little  productive  utility.  The  survival  of 
this  belt  to  the  present  day  is  attributable  to  the  factors  above  mentioned — poor  soil 
and  climate,  and  to  the  sparse  population,  which  probably  falls  well  within  about  55 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  to  the  absence  of  grazing  animals  in  any  number — 
one  of  the  great  curses  to  the  well-being  of  the  forests,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
disappearance  of  so  much  valuable  mountainous  forest  land  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. Owing  to  the  sparse  population  practically  no  impression  had  been  made  until 
within  the  last  half  century  or  so  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  forests.  The' 
wants  of  the  small  population  in  timber  and  fuel  were  easily  supplied  from  the 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  villages.  And  the  output  during  the  50  years 
the  forests  have  been  worked  has  left  the  greater  part  of  them  untouched. 

AREA  UNDER  TIMBER.. 

As  regards  areas  Russia  in  Europe  possesses  about  447,500,000  acres  of  forest, 
Finland  another  63,000,000  acres,  and  Siberia  and  Turkestan  the  enormous  total  of 
858,000,000  acres — the  grand  total  coming  to  the  gigantic  figure  of  1,363,500,000 
acres.  The  vast  extent  of  this  forest  area  (which  it  should  be  remembered  is  not  all 
dense  forest,  but  contains  blanks,  barren  spaces,  marshes,  etc.)  may  perhaps  be  best 
realized  when  it  is  stated  that  the  area  of  woodlands  in  this  country  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  amounted  to  3,030,000  acres.  The  area  of  forests  in  Asiatic  Russia  alone 
(853,000,000  acres)  is  greater  than  the  total  area  of  the  forests  of  Canada  (which 
cover  799,200,000  acres),  or  those  of  America  (604,800,000  acres'). 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  great  natural  forests  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts,  have  remained  in  their  primeval  state, 
containing  a  vast  store  of  valuable  products  awaiting  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  the 
necessities  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  having  depleted  their  own  local 
stores,  or  commercially  accessible  stores,  should  be  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  to  obtain 
their  requirements  in  this  respect.  The  first  realization  of  the  value  of  the  Russian 
forests  dafes  from  this  awakening  within  the  last  half-century.  But  although  since 
then  even  the  man  in  the  street  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  timber  is  exported  from 
Russia,  "  Riga  pine "  having,  for  instance,  become  a  household  expression,  Russian 
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exports  viewed  in  the  light  of  her  gigantic  forest  area  are,  or  were  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war,  of  comparatively  small  extent,  their  value  probably  being  within 
£30,000,000. 

Great  Britain  alone  imported  £43,000,000  worth  of  forestry  produce  in  the  year 
1913,  about  a  third  of  it  from  Russia,  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  latter's  exports  going 
to  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  Of  course  to  her  exports  must  be  added  the  amount 
of  produce  utilized  in  Russia  itself,  which  runs  into  a  large  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
material  annually.  The  amounts  cut  from  the  forests  to  satisfy  these  requirements 
have,  however  (save  in  the  more  densely  populated  regions,  where,  "both  in  the  central 
parts  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  in  the  dry  steppes  of  Siberia,  wood  is  scarce  and  dear), 
made  scarcely  any  impression  on  the  main  bulk  of  the  forest  region. 

ABSENCE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  reason  for  this  immunity  of  the  Russian  forests  from  the  axe  of  the  lum- 
berer, in  the  face  of  the  fictitious  and  increasing  price  of  soft  wood  materials  in  the 
European  markets  before  the  war,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  sparse  population  of  the 
forest  tracts  has  been  alluded  to  above.  To  it  must  be  added  the  almost  total  absence 
of  communications  or  facilities  for  export — i.e.,  developed  facilities  for  export. 

There  are  excellent  waterways,  it  is  true,  and  use  is  made  of  them  for  timber 
floating  in  the  areas  where  the  forests  are  worked.  The  length  of  floatable  water  in 
Russia  is  thus  estimated— 69,000  versts  (46,000  miles)  floatable,  83,000  versts  (55,000 
miles)  navigable  by  boats,  and  50,000  versts  (33,000  miles)  navigable  by  steamers.  In 
these  areas  roads  and  even  railways  also  exist  and  are  made  use  of  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  forests  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  Russia,  in  Western 
Siberia,  and  even  in  Finland,  a  country  intersected  by  numerous  excellent  waterways, 
has  been  but  slightly  worked,  the  reason  in  the  case  of  the  two  former  being  due  to 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  forests  owing  to  want  of  communications.  Timber  mer- 
chants are  a  notoriously  conservative  class  and  look  askance  at  areas  which  from  their 
point  of  view  are  not  easily  workable,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  not  work- 
able by  one  of  the  means  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  This  may  be  a  sound 
business  attitude  from  their  point  of  view,  but  the  fine  Russian  forests  will  not  be 
worked  either  by  keeping  to  the  hard-and-fast  methods  of  the  past  or  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  in  opening  them  out. 

WANT  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  exploitation  of  large  areas  of  inaccessible,  but  commercially  valuable, 
primeval  forests  has  always  presented  difficulties  to  its  owner  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  finding  the  capital  which  will  render  their  working  a  possibility,  for  in  such  cases 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  is  a  sine  qua  non,  the  amount  required  varying  with  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  areas.  So  long  as  a  market  is  absent  such  forests  have  but 
little  intrinsic  commercial  value  to  their  owner.  With  the  development  of  adjacent 
markets  or  of  more  distant  markets  to  which  the  produce  can  be  dispatched  at 
remunerative  rates  the  forests  at  once  assume  a  different  position  in  the  economy  of 
the  estate  or  of  the  State.  Such  forests  will  contain  a  proportion,  in  all  probability 
I  very  large  proportion,  of  old  large-sized  trees  which  are  no  longer  putting  on  annual 
increment — i.e.,  they  are  going  back,  becoming  hollow,  etc.,  and  losing  their  sale 
value.  To  leave  them  standing  any  longer  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  and 
commercial  forestry,  a  loss  of  both  capital  and  interest.  The  old  trees  require 
marketing,  and  a  new  crop  which  will  put  on  an  annual  increment,  i.e.,  produce 
interest,  obtained  in  their  place.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  large  areas  of  the 
Russian  primeval  conifer  forests.  They  require  opening  out  and  the  old  crop 
marketing  before  it  loses  its  marketable  or  a  portion  of  its  marketable  value. 

The  question  presents  itself,  Has  the  time  for  exploiting  these  fine  forests  come? 
I>aring  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  forestry  produce  has  been  steadily  increas- 
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ing  in  Europe — indeed  throughout  the  world.  The  more  accessible  areas  of  forest 
have  been  steadily  depleted  to  furnish  this  demand,  and  even  before  the  war  a  point 
had  been  reached  at  which  it  appeared  only  too  probable  that  a  near  future  would 
witness  a  considerable  increase  in  price  for  such  material.  The  great  war  has  seen  an 
extraordinary  rise  in  timber  prices — in  great  part  due  to  the  demands  arising  in  the 
%li(..ing  area  itself,  but  also  due  to  the  closure  of  exports  from  countries  within  the 
combatant  areas,  Russia  for  one,  shortage  in  freight  vessels,  and  so  on.  Another 
factor  has,  however,  become  apparent.  Enormous  destruction  has  taken  place,  and  is 
still  taking  place,  within  the  fighting  areas,  and  enormous,  demands  for  timber  will 
continue  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Prices,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  will  cer- 
tainly remain  at  a  higher  level  than  those  existing  at  the  commencement  of  August, 
1914.  With  the  great  demand  and  the  increase  of  price  the  time  for  opening  out  the 
great  tracts  of  forest  in  the  Russian  Empire  would  seem  to  have  arrived. 

It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  glance  briefly  (the  subject  must  of  necessity  be  treated 
in  outline  within  the  limits  of  an  article)  at  the  nature  of  the  forests  here  dealt  with. 
Vor  convenience  sake  they  may  be  best  divided  into  three  zones — the  forests  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  those  of  Finland,  and  the  fine  areas  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan. 

FORESTS  OF  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

The  forests  in  European  Russia  and  the  Caucasus  have  to  some  extent  been 
demarcated  and  their  contents  ascertained.  European  Russia  has  37  per  cent  under 
forest,  or  447,500,000  acres.  The  north  is  well-wooded,  the  south  less  so,  averaging 
about  20  per  cent,  whilst  the  steppes  of  the  centre  are  nearly  free  of  woody  vegetation. 
In  the  north  two-thirds  of  the  forests  are  principally  found  in  the  Governments  of 
Archangel,  Vologda,  Olonetz,  Novgorod,  Kostroma,  Viatka,  and  Perm.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Archangel  and  Vologda  alone  cover  an  area  of  292,547,976  acres,  equal  to 
the  area  of  Germany  and  Austria  together.  In  the  south  the  forests  are  found  in  the 
ten  governments  comprising  the  Vistula  basin,  Volhynia,  Kiev,  Tchernigov,  Orel, 
Riazan,  Tambov,  Penza,  and  Orenburg.  In  the  Caucasus  16  per  cent  of  the  total  is 
under  woods,  or  about  19,354,000  acres.  The  greater  part  of  these  forests  extend  along 
the  Black  Sea  region,  half  of  the  area  of  the  two  governments  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Koutais  being  afforested.  The  bulk  of  the  forests  in  European  Russia  belong  to  the 
State;  in  addition,  there  are  also  communal  and  private  forests,  some  being  State- 
aided.  These  forests,  with  the  development  of  the  nation  and  the  growth  of  industries 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  large  areas  of  forest  to  supply  the  raw  materials  and 
fuel,  etc.,  are  destined  to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  national  economy  in  the  future 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  to  afford  employment  to  a  large  population. 

SPECIES   OF  TREES. 

Most  of  the  known  commercial  species  of  trees  of  Europe  are  found  in  European 
Russia.  Amongst  conifers  are  found  the  Scots  pine  (with  Pinus  taurica  in  the  Crimea 
and  Pinus  halapensis  in  the  Caucasus),  common  spruce  (and  Picea  orientalis  in  the 
Caucasus),  common  silver  fir,  and  the  Siberian  fir  (and  the  Nordmann'is  silver  fir  in 
the  Causasus),  and  the  larches,  Larix  europcea  and  Larix  sibirica.  The  broad-leaved 
species  include  birch,  aspen,  oak,  beech,  black  alder,  lime,  ash,  maple,  plane,  elm,  wil- 
low, black  poplar,  box,  and  walnut.  The  chief  species,  both  coniferous  and  broad- 
leaved,  are  found  either  as  pure  woods  (of  one  species)  or  as  mixed  woods,  the  latter 
being  the  commoner. 

As  regards  distribution,  the  common  spruce  is  the  most  widely  spread,  forming 
the  chief  tree  of  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  growing  to  a  fine  size  with  clean 
timber  much  va7ued  in  the  markets.  The  Scots  pine  comes  next,  stretching  farther 
down  into  Central  Russia  than  the  spruce.  The  pine  forms  pure  woods  over  con- 
siderable areas,  but  is  also  found  in  mixture  with  the  birch,  whioh  is  the  most  widely 
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extended  broad-leaved  species  in  the  country;  next  to  it  comes  the  aspen,  occurring 
over  large  areas  as  both  pure  and  mixed  woods.  The  oak  is  more  or  less  confined  to 
the  south,  where  it  occurs  as  fine  forests,  several  species  being  present  both  here  and 
in  the  Caucasus.  The  larch  holds  a  considerable  place  in  the  north,  chiefly  mixed 
with  conifers,  mostly  pine.  The  silver  fir  occurs  as  fine  pure  forests  in  the  Western 
Vistula  basin.  In  the  northeast  it  is  replaced  by  the  Siberian  species,  which  stretches 
into  the  larch  zone.  The  Nordmann's  variety  forms  magnificent  pure  forests  in  the 
Caucasus.  The  beech  occurs  in  the  Vistula  basin  mixed  with  fir,  but  it  forms  exten- 
sive pure  woods  in  the  Caucasus  and  Crimea,  where  it  reaches  a  great  size,  the  tim- 
ber being  in  great  demand  for  furniture  making.  The  black  alder  is  fairly  widespread 
in  damp  localities,  forming  pure  woods,  whilst  the  lime  is  widespread  (usually  in 
mixed  woods)  throughout  Eussia  outside  the  northern  regions.  The  other  broad- 
leaved  species  mentioned  above  usually  occur  associated  in  mixed  woods. 

SYSTEMATIC  EXPLOITATION. 

The  first  systematic  plans  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Russian  forests  were  made 
for  those  in  the  mineral  districts  in  1840.  Since  then  considerable  areas  of  woods 
have  been  brought  under  proper  forest  management.  The  general  rotations  are  from 
80  to  100  years  for  high  forest  and  30  to  60  for  coppice.  When  possible  areas  are 
regenerated  naturally,  but  artificial  restocking  of  the  forests  has  latterly  to  some 
extent  been  resorted  to,  and  considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  planting  up  areas 
of  shifting  sand  and  waste  land  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  forest  is  absent. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  officially  stated  by  the  Russian  Forestry  Department  that 
they  were  cutting  far  below  the  possibility  of  the  forests,  i.e.,  that  the  woods  contained 
an  excess  of  material  which  awaited  exploiting.  If  the  whole  of  the  forests  of  the 
country  are  taken  into  account  this  remains  true  to-day,  for  as  we  have  seen  the  chief 
deterrents  to  successful  exploitation  are  the  sparse  population  in  the  great  forest 
regions,  and,  more  important,  the  absence  of  communications,  such  as  roads,  timber 
slides,  sledge  and  tramways,  and  so  on.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great 
forests  in  the  Governments  of  Archangel  and  Vologda  are  for  the  most  part  unworked. 
Even  the  annual  fellings  of  so  small  an  amount  as  seven  cubic  feet  per  acre  laid  down 
a  few  years  ago  were  not  worked  up  to,  only  7  feet  per  acre  being  cut  out,  or  about  10 
per  cent.    And  this  applies  equally  to  the  other  undeveloped  forest  areas. 

PRICES,  LABOUR  AND  TRANSPORT. 

The  prices  obtained  in  the  past  in  the  different  parts  of  Russia  naturally  vary  a 
great  deal,  and  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  compare  them  here.  The  trees  in 
the  State  forests  are  usually  sold  standing  on  sealed  tender  or  by  auction,  the  buyer 
felling  and  transporting  the  produce.  State  felling  and  conversion  are  only  under- 
taken in  rare  instances.  Fellings  take  place  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  March.  Work  is  usually  paid  by  the  piece,  and  wages  are  cheapest  in  the 
scantily  populated  regions  in  the  north  and  east.  The  transport  of  the  material  from 
the  forest  is  undertaken  in  the  winter  when  snow  and  frost  give  the  otherwise  imprac- 
ticable roads  a  hard  surface. 

The  rivers  form  the  chief  means  of  getting  the  material  to  the  saw-mills.  It  is 
estimated  that  European  Russia  possesses  25,000  versts  (17,000  miles)  of  river  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  the  floating  of  timber  rafts,  1,500  versts  (1,000  miles)  used  by  the 
timber  boats,  38,500  versts  (26,000  miles)  of  double  tow-paths,  and  26,000  versts  (17,- 
000  miles)  navigable  by  steamboats.  The  most  important  river  is  the  Volga  and  tri- 
butaries connected  by  canals  with  the  Neva  and  Northern  Dvina;  then  come  the 
Dnieper,  Western  Dvina,  Niemen,  and  Vistula.  The  rivers  are  practically  free  to  all 
for  floating  purposes  in  the  open  season.    The  railways  .help  to  a  smaller  extent. 

The  chief  branches  of  the  timber  industry  so  far  as  exports  are  concerned  are  the 
saw-mills,  of  which  there  are  some  2,000  odd  in  the  country.    The  most  important  are 
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in  the  Governments  of  Archangel,  Livonia,  and  Petrograd,  the  bulk  of  the  materials 
sawn  up  in  them  going  to  Great  Britain.  Elsewhere  the  chief  mills  are  situated  on 
the  Volga,  Dnieper,  Don,  etc.  The  companies  owning  these  mills  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  timber  industry  of  the  country.  Amongst  local  industries  are  furni- 
ture-making in  Petrograd  and  Moscow;  cooperage  in  Astrakhan,  Kherson,  Koutais,  and 
Jaroslav;  wheelwright  and  coachbuilding  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Kiev;  match- 
making spread  throughout  the  forest  regions;  and,  finally,  wood  pulp  and  dry  distil- 
lation of  wood,  both  as  yet  little  more  than  in  their  infancy. 

The  chief  forestry  exports  are  (a)  logs,  poles,  faggots,  fascines;  (h)  squared  tim- 
bers, posts,  manufactured  wood;  (c)  planks,  laths,  shingles;  (d)  pitch  and  tar  from 
conifers  and  the  birch,  oil  of  turpentine,  turpentine;  (e)  walnut  wood,  palm  tree 
wood,  and  oak  bark. 

The  chief  ports  of  export  of  these  materials  are  Riga,  Petrograd,  Cronstadt, 
Archangel,  Kbnig-berg,  Thorn,  Schulitz,  Dantzig,  Windau,  Pernau,  Onega,  Kem, 
Kouda,  etc.;  on  the  Black  Sea,  Odessa  and  Novorossiysk;  and  Batoum  in  the  Cau- 
casus. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  August  18,  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

Aug-.  15 — ss.  Esparta,  121  drums. 
"    16 — ss.  Saratoga,  50  drums. 

A  very  light  demand  has  prevailed  for  fish  in  drums  during  the  week,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  small  arrivals  the  price  on  hake  advanced  again  and  those  for  cod- 
fish and  haddock  remain  well  maintained.  The  quotations  are  as  follows :  Codfish 
9.50,  haddock  9.50,  and  hake  8  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

Aug.  15 — ss.  Esparta,  1,293  cases  from  Boston. 
"    16 — iss.  Saratoga,  106  cases  from  New  York. 
"    16 — ss.  Pastores,  297  cases  from  New  York. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  market  for  codfish  in  cases.  The  lack  of  activity 
in  the  demand  still  prevails,  while  the  prices  are  sustained.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted 
at  $16  to  $16.50  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

BLOATERS. 

With  a  moderate  demand  prevailing  bloaters  sell  at  $1.30  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — No  arrivals. 

A  very  quiet  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  Gouda  cheese.  As  some  holders 
want  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks,  the  prices  hav^e  declined  to  40  to  42  cents  per  pound, 
American  cheese  remains  unchanged  at  23  to  28  cents  per  pound. 
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POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

1,700  barrels  from  Key  West,  Pla. 
7,539  barrels  from  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  active  demand  which  was  in  evidence  for  potatoes  has  not  fallen  off.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  some  holders  lowered  their  prices  to  $4.75  per  barrel,  but  as  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  is  very  strong,  the  price  advanced  to  _$5  per  barrel. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  &  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


TRADING  WITH  FORMER  GERMAN  COLONIES. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  received  from  the  Colonial  Office 
a  notification  that  the  Government  of.  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  have  no  objec- 
tion to  trading  by  persons  in  Australia  with  enemy  subjects  in  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  Australian  occupation  provided  that  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment is  satisfied  of  the  bona  fides  of  each  transaction  before  exportation  is  allowed. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  state  that  any  importation  of  goods  into  these 
islands  from  Canada  is  at  present  made  only  through  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Colonial  Office  is  asked  to  inquire  whether  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  any  Cana- 
dian firms  wish  to  export  goods  to  these  islands  direct. 


THE  CAPTURED  GERMAN  COLONIES. 

With  reference  to  the  preceding  article,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  enumerate  the 
groups  of  small  islands  stretching  across  the  Pacific  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
French  Marquesas,  which  were  taken  from  Germany  in  August  and  September,  1914, 
by  the  Australians  and  Japanese. 

The  British  Trade  J ournal  in  the  issue  of  August  1,  says :  "  As  a  commercial 
community  it  behooves  us  to  take  stock  of  these  new  acquisitions,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  planters  and  traders  of  the  British  Empire  cannot  turn  them  to  good 
account.    Here  in  brief  is  the  official  invoice: — 

Kaiser  Wilh elm's  Land,  70,000  square  miles  of  New  Guinea. 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  22,640  square  miles. 

Caroline,  Pelew,  Marianne,  and  Marshall  Islands,  1,000  square  miles. 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  valuable  is  the  New  Guinea  section,  which  should  never 
have  been  separated  from  the  British  sphere  immediately  to  the  south.  To  the  former 
German  section  belong  Long  Island,  Dampier  Island,  and  smaller  islands  near  the 
coast — the  whole  having  a  population,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  of  450,000, 
including  280  Europeans.  Tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  and  the  cocoa-palm  succeed  well, 
and  the  forests  contain  valuable  woods.  Petroleum  deposits  have  been  discovered 
near  Eitape.    The  imports  in  1912  were  valued  at  £460,000  and  the  exports  at  £604,000. 

To  the  east  of  New  Guinea  is  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  consisting  chiefly  of 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  the  Admiralty  Islands,  Buka  and  Bougain- 
ville— the  two  last-named  belonging  geographically  to  the  Solomon  Islands  group, 
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but  for  purposes  of  government  the  Germans  have  since  1899  included  them  in  the 
Bismarck  group.  These  included,  the  area  is  about  31,500  square  miles,  and  the 
population  300,000,  including  about  360  Europeans.  In  the  north  of  New  Britain  is 
Herbertshohe,  the  former  German  capital.  The  chief  exports  are  copra,  pearl  shell, 
ivory,  nuts,  sandalwood,  and  tortoise  shell,  and  there  are  many  cocoanut  plantations. 

The  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands  form  two  distinct  groups  north  of  New  Guiana. 
They  are  of  coral  formation,  and  many  are  uninhabited.  The  Carolines  were  purchased 
by  Germany  from  Spain  in  1899  for  about  £84.0,000.  The  chief  islands  in  this  group 
are  Yap,  Ponapi,  and  Kusai,  and  its  area  is  about  560  square  miles,  the  population 
being  50,000.  The  Marshall  group  consists  of  two  chains  or  sub-groups,  one  known 
as  Batak  and  the- other  Ralik,  both  ranging  southeast  to  northwest.  The  whole  of  the 
Marshall  Archipelago  is  composed  of  some  thirty-three  atolls,  160  square  miles  in 
area.  They  were  annexed  to  Germany  about  1885,  and  administered  by  the  Jaluit 
Company  of  Hamburg  till  1906.  The  administration  was  then  taken  over  by  the 
German  colonial  authorities,  forming  a  district  under  the  New  Guiana  Government. 
The  population  is  about  15,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Micronesians,  who  are  skilled 
navigators.    The  exports  are  chiefly  copra  and  phosphate. 

The  Pelew  Islands  are  the  most  westerly  of  the  former  German  possessions  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  are  sometimes  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Caroline 
formation,  forming  part  of  those  sold  to  Germany  by  Spain.  The  group  consists  of 
twenty-six  islands,  of  which  six  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Babelthuah,  and  the 
next  in  order  are  Horror,  ITruktapi,  Pililu,  and  Eilmak,  the .  total  area  being  about 
250  square  miles.  The  group  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef.  The  population  is  about 
10,000. 

The  Marianna  Islands,  or  Ladrones,  form  a  chain  running  almost  due  north  and 
south.  They  have  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles,  and  are  divided  into  two  groups 
— one,  the  northern,  consists  of  volcanic  islets  and  is  uninhabited;  the  southern 
group  has  a  population  of  about  10,000.  In  this  group  the  islands  are  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, and  all,  except  Guam,  belonged  to  Germany,  which  bought  them  from  Spain. 
Guam  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  and  is  used  !by  iihe 
Americans  as  a  coaling  station.  Ten  of  the  group  are  of  volcanic  origin;  of  these 
only  four  are  inhabited;  five  are  coralline  limestone  islands.  All  are  densely  wooded, 
and  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  chief  productions  being  cocoanut,  areca  palms, 
yams,  manoic,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  seat  of  Government  is 
on  the  island  of  Saipan.  Discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  this  group  was  named  Islas 
de  los  Ladrones  (the  islands  of  thieves),  on  account  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the 
natives. 

Eor  administrative  purposes  the  Germans  divided  these  groups  into  three  sections : 
(1)  The  Eastern  Carolines,  capital  Ponapi;  (2)  Western  Carolines,  the  Pelews,  and 
Ladrones,  capital  Yap;  and  (3)  the  Marshall  Islands,  capital  Jaluit.  At  present,  and 
probably  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Nauru,  are  being  administered  by  Japan;  the  rest  of  these  former  German 
colonies  are  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  EOR  APRIL. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  April,  which 
is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa 
(price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Russia,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States,  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given. 
These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows : — 
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On  pages  4  to  15  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  April  will  be  found  statistical  tables 
relative  to  the  trade  of  Russia  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  from  which  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  was  less  than  for  any  twelve  months'  period  since 
1908.  This  decrease  was  caused  by  the  war  with  the  Teutonic  Powers  which  began 
five  months  before  the  close  of  the  trade  year  1914.  The  total  trade  of  Russia 
(2,054,082,158  roubles,  rouble  =  51-5  cents),  when  the  area  and  "population  are  con- 
sidered, is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  principal  European  countries 
and  the  United  States,  yet  its  possibilities  for  expansion  in  the  near  future  are  excel- 
lent. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  imports  from  Austria- 
Hungary  (35,698,459  roubles),  Germany  (652,208,757  roubles)  and  Turkey  (18,439,641 
roubles),  totalled  706,346,857  roubles,  or  over  51  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Russian  people,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended,  will 
desire  to  obtain  this  vast  amount  of  goods  from  neutral  countries,  and  especially  from 
her  allies,  rather  than  from  those  countries  which  make  up  the  Teutonic  alliance. 
That  Canada  will  obtain  a  fair  share  of  this  diverted  import  trade  is  the  confident 
expectation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters.  To  this  end  the  Canadian 
Government  have  appointed  two  trade  commissioners,  one  located  at  Petrograd  and 
the  other  at  Omsk  in  Eastern  Russia,  to  facilitate  trade  development  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  tables  given  on  pages  4  to  15  of  the  April  Monthly  Report  have  been  pre- 
pared to  show  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Russian  trade  returns  do  not  specify  the  trade  with  Canada,  but  from 
Canadian  trade  statistics  it  will  be  observed  that  Canada  supplies  Russia  with  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  imports  from 
Canada  are  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  Russian  trade  returns. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Russia  amounted  to  1,097,992,314  roubles, 
as  compared  with  1,374,033,895  roubles  in  the  preceding  year  1913,  a  decrease  during 
the  year  of  276,041,581  roubles.  This  decrease  was  shared  in  principally  by  the  follow- 
ing countries:  Austria-Hungary,  35,698,459  roubles  to  23,786,567  roubles;  Denmark, 
12,867,407  roubles  to  7,324,654  roubles;  Prance,  56,990,468  roubles  to  43,897,734 
roubles;  Germany,  652,208,757  roubles  to  429,723,504  roubles;  Norway,  9,770,072 
roubles  to  6,928,299  roubles;  Sweden,  16,926,142  roubles  to  11,218,087  roubles;  and 
Turkey,  18,439,641  roubles  to  10,128,451  roubles.  During  the  same  period  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  173,012,044  roubles  to  171,142,641  roubles; 
from  Persia,  from  43,625,802  roubles  to  41,346,817  roubles;  from  East  Indies,  from 
34,550,066  roubles  to  30,022,572  roubles;  from  the  Netherlands,  from  21,388,528  roubles 
to  19,442,114  roubles;  from  Italy,  from  16,808,423  roubles  to  15,061,410  roubles;  and 
from  Belgium,  from  8,874,120  roubles  to  6,177,627  roubles;  whilst  the  imports  from 
China  increased  from  84,053,783  roubles  to  89,558,013  roubles ;  from  the  United  States, 
from  79,092,662  roubles  to  80,162,581  roubles;  from  Finland,  from  50,958,560  roubles 
to  53,721,668  roubles ;  from  Japan,  from  4,844,138  roubles  to  12,005,699  roubles ;  and 
from  Egypt,  from  5,938,522  roubles  to  7,946,417  roubles. 

Foodstuffs  and  animals. — The  imports  into  Russia  in  1914  under  this  heading 
were  valued  at  211,690,052  roubles,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
supplying  12,436,610  roubles,  Germany  31,184,131  roubles  and  the  United  States  992,- 
797  roubles.  Compared  with  1913  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  show  a  decrease 
of  43,823,391  roubles,  made  up  of  decreased  imports  of  rye,  fruits  and  nuts,  coffee, 
liquors,  fish  and  cattle.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  animals 
from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  decrease  of  1,245,614  roubles,  from  Germany  a 
decrease  of  23,626,706  roubles,  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an 
increase  of  153,886  roubles. 
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Animal  products. — In  1913  the  imports  of  animal  products  into  Russia  amounted 
to  101,355,390  roubles  and  in  1914  to  75,930,571  roubles,  showing  a  decrease  during  the 
year  of  25,424,819  roubles.  The  principal  items  responsible  for  this  decreased  impor- 
tation were  fertilizers,  fats  and  oils,  hides  and  skins,  and  fur  skins.  From  1913  to 
1914  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from 
9,491,408  roubles  to  483,449  roubles,  from  Germany  68,023,208  roubles  to  44,287,378 
roubles,  and  from  the  United  States  from  1,043,797  roubles  to  1,036,165  roubles. 

Wood  and  Woodenwares. — The  imports  into  Russia  under  this  heading,  from  1913 
to  1914,  show  a  decrease  of  16,080,703  roubles,  the  imports  in  1913  amounting  to  53,- 
247,170  roubles  and  in  1914  to  37,166,467  roubles.  The  principal  articles  to  show 
decreases  during  the  year  were  lumber,  wooden  goods  and  plants.  Imports  under  this 
group  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  4,459,609  roubles  to  4,366,006  roubles, 
from  Germany  from  19,350,449  roubles  to  9,252,501  roubles  and  from  the  United  States 
from  1,585,455  roubles  to  1,146,550  roubles. 

Ceramic  wares. — Under  this  heading  the  total  imports  from  1913  to  1914  decreased 
from  33,031,935  roubles  to  21,791,221  roubles,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  11,240,714 
roubles.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  2,395,452  roubles  to  1,914,- 
119  roubles,  from  Germany  from  21,884,787  roubles  to  13,381,805  roubles,  whilst  the 
imports  of  ceremic  wares  from  the  United  States  increased  from  124,897  roubles  to 
129,265  roubles. 

Combustibles,  asphalt  and  resins. — The  imports  of  combustibles,  asphalt  and 
resins  into  Russia  amounted  to  144,356,548  roubles  in  1913  and  to  92,866,759  roubles 
in  1914,  a  decrease  from  1913  to  1914  of  51,489,789  roubles.  Coal,  coke  and  raw  rubber 
were  the  chief  items  to  show  large  decreases  during  the  year,  the  imports  of  coal 
decreased  from  76,424,510  roubles  to  47,044,038  roubles,  coke  from  11,315,252  roubles 
to  6,201,544  roubles  and  raw  rubber  from  40,156,287  roubles  to  28,752,012  roubles. 
From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  under  this  heading  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased 
from  56,939,054  roubles  to  39,391,320  roubles,  from  Germany  from  55,056,551  roubles 
to  33,945,876  roubles,  and  from  the  United  States  from  7,617,359  roubles  to  2,769,027 
roubles.  In  the  case  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  coal  was  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  decreased  imports  under  this  heading,  w,hile  coal,  coke  and  raw  rubber 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  from  Germany.  The  decrease  in  the  imports 
under  this  heading  from  the  United  'States  was  chiefly  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
imports  of  raw  rubber. 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  colours. — During  the  year  1913  the  imports  of  chemicals, 
drugs  and  colours  were  valued  at  61,162,511  roubles  as  compared  with  an  importation 
in  1914  of  49,453,809  roubles,  a  decrease  of  11,70S,702  roubles.  The  imports  under  this 
heading  from  Germany  decreased  from  40,283,610  roubles  to  27,509,622  roubles,  whilst 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  4,281,684  roubles  to  6,351,400 
roubles  and  from  the  United  States  from  724,352  roubles  to  1,044,010  roubles. 

Ores,  metals  and  metal  wares. — The  imports  into  Russia  under  this  heading  in 
1914  totalled  297,050,509  roubles  as  against  353,385,313  roubles  in  the  previous  year 
1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  56,334,804  roubles.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports 
of  ores,  metal  and  metal  wares  into  Russia  from  Germany  decreased  from  236,426,449 
roubles  to  166,041,242  roubles,  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  48,191,691  roubles  to  66,213,419  roubles  and  from  the  United  States  from  18,- 
394,898  roubles  to  21,087,057  roubles. 

In  view  of  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  metals  and  metal  wares  from  Germany 
and  the  possibility  of  a  further  decrease  in  this  trade  in  the  future  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
Russian  market.  The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  metal  trade  of  Russia  i3 
directed  to  table  No.  2,  pages  9  to  11  of  the  report  for  April  showing  details  of  the 
imports  of  metals  and  metal  wares. 
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Paper  goods. — The  imports  under  this  heading  decreased  from  40,895,574  roubles 
to  34,399,201  roubles.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  of  paper  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  from  698,383  roubles  to  668,836  roubles,  from  Germany  from  11,- 
075,210  roubles  to  7,193,815  roubles  and  from  the  United  States  from  54,781  roubles 
to  51,463  roubles. 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof. — The  imports  into  Russia  of  textile  materials 
and  textile  goods  from  1913  to  1914  decreased  from  314,116,929  roubles  to  264,867,905 
roubles.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  under  this  heading  from  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  from  32,581,725  roubles  to  30,899,450  roubles  and  from  Germany 
from  131,108,553  roubles  to  86,725,243  roubles,  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  from  48,703,382  roubles  to  51,893,628  roubles.  The  principal  articles 
responsible  for  this  decreased  importation  were  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  silk  cocoons,  raw 
wool,  cotton  yarn,  spun  wool  and  woollen  goods.  The  items  that  made  up  the  decreased 
imports  from  Germany  were  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  raw  wool,  cotton  yarn  and  woollen 
goods,  wiiilst  the  articles  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  raw  cotton  and  cordage  and  twine. 

Eor  further  information  respecting  the  imports  into  Russia,  with  portions  received 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States  for  the  years  1913  and 
1914,  see  table  No.  2,  pages  5  to  13  of  the  April  Monthly  Report. 

The  exports  from  Russia  in  1914  amounted  to  956,089,844  roubles  as  compared 
with  1,520,134,721  roubles  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1913,  showing  a  decrease  of 
564,044,877  roubles.  Every  principal  country  shared  in  this  decrease  except  Finland 
and  Greece.  From  1913  to  1914  the  exports  to  Germany  decreased  from  453,584,437 
roubles  to  249,156,920  roubles;  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  267,801,113  roubles  to 
189,606,342  roubles ;  to  the  Netherlands  from  177,411,885  roubles  to  94,696,031  roubles ; 
to  France  from  100,878,879  roubles  to  55,635,959  roubles;  to  Italy  from  73,761,410 
roubles  to  40,575,457  roubles;  to  Austria-Hungary  from  65,296,999  roubles  to  38,908,227 
roubles;  to  Belgium  from  64,663.369  roubles  to  49,188,848  roubles;  to  Denmark  from 
86,424,647  roubles  to  17,876,051  roubles;  to  Turkey  from  35,783,050  roubles  to  15,465,- 
987  roubles;  to  Roumania  from  21,691,671  roubles,  to  12,735,697  roubles  and  to  the 
United  States  from  14,154.944  roubles  to  8.773,649  roubles. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Russia  in  1914,  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  were  as  follows : — 


To 

To 

Total 

United 

To 

United 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

States. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles 

8,633,080 

686,800 

5,128,091 

Bristles  

5,621,507 

494, 2f 8 

3,596,130 

19,565 

49,362,897 

25,947,336 

14,893,683 

4,168 

Corn,  flour  and  meal — 

Wheat  

163,923,757 

21,374,649 

12,923,882 

5 

IS.  285, 364 

415,773 

5,379,363 

Barley  

94,415,964 

7,517,958 

64,332,413 

Oats  

14,322,071 

2,423,445 

1,107,287 

Maize   .... 

12,668,711 

1,095,807 

568,719 

19,538 

6,870,640 

498,265 

3,395,976 

48 

11,956,403 

812,618 

69,399 

Flour  of  rye  

5,585,402 

776 

17,181 

Bran  

17,944,396 

109,576 

13,926,507 

Other    corn,     flour  and 

meal  

6,973,860 

236,262 

2,351,372 

7,350 

36,861,135 

450 

13,594 

58,507,789 

24,007,629 

15,426,047 

82,022 

Flax,  raw  

64,264,965 

15,108,839 

13,843,932 

153,595 

Flax  tow  

6,351,697 

3,010,589 

985.255 

3,664 

Fur  and  sheep  skins>   .  . 

13,241,287 

1,460,650 

7,941.454 

2,545,439 

Hemp,  raw  

11,732,203 

2,556,417 

6,728,339 

105,301 

Leather  and  hides,  untanned. 

17,829.409 

2,347,884 

7,825,946 

3,03f  ,314 

Oilcake  

22,736,102 

2,599,624 

9,422,918 

25,423 

Oils,   illuminating,  etc  

32,149,046 

5,964,636 

4,797,700 

61,329 

Sugar.  .    .  . 

27,096,044 

420,446 

93,422 

Wood   of   all  sorts  

105,750,435 

49,411,165 

23,054,621 

206,473 

Wool,  raw  

4,706,984 

1,543,541 

1.046,379 

686,421 
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The  large  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Russia  of  564,044,877  roubles  in  1913 
compared  with  1914  was  made  up  largely  of  decreased  exports  of  butter,  corn,  flour, 
and  meal  (principally  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  maize),  eggs,  flax,  leather  and  skins 
untanned,  oilcake,  illuminating  oils  and  wood. 

For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  Kussia  with  the  portions  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States  during  the  years  1913  and  1914, 
see  table  No.  3,  page  14  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  April. 

TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND,  1914.  ' 

Statistical  tables  will  be  found  on  pages  16  to  24  of  the  report  for  April  respect- 
ing the  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914, 
from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  was  less  than  that  recorded  since 
1908.  The  balance  of  trade  has  been  against  Switzerland  for  some  years,  the  imports 
in  1914  amounting  to  1,478,408,489  francs  (franc  =  19-3  cents)  and  the  exports  to 
1,186,887,049  francs,  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  291,521,440  francs.  The 
total  trade  in  1914  amounted  to  2,665,295,538  francs  as  against  3,296,215,396  francs  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  630,919, 858  francs.  This 
decrease  in  the  total  trade  was  made  up  as  follows — decrease  in  imports  441,407,791 
francs  and  exports  189,512,067  francs.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  and  exports  in 
1914  was  largely  due  to  the  disorganization  of  trade  conditions  as  a  result  of  the 
great  European  war  which  started  about  five  months  before  the  close  of  the  trade 
year  1914.  Probably  no  country  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  Switzerland 
because  of  the  fact  that  she  has  no  seaports  and  consequently  has  to  depend  on 
neighbouring  countries  for  the  transportation  of  her  imports  and  exports. 

The  imports  into  Switzerland  in  1914  were  valued  at  1,478,408,489  francs,  as 
compared-  with  1,919,816,280  francs  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1913,  a  decrease 
in  one  year  of  441,407,791  francs.  This  large  decrease  in  the  imports  was  shared  in 
by  every  principal  exporting  country.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  Ger- 
many decreased  from  630,870,272  francs  to  481,077,938  francs;  from  France  from 
347,985,263  francs  to  220,716,245  francs;  from  Italy  from  207,024,745  francs  to 
194,085,452  francs;  from  the  United  States  from  117,897,807  francs  to  107,779,165 
francs;  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  112,605,559  francs  to  76,181,083  francs;  from 
Austria-Hungary  from  108,468,710  francs  to  102,901,330  francs;  from  Russia  from 
71,467,128  francs  to  53,531,233  francs;  from  Argentina  from  36,942,475  francs  to 
24,372,207  francs;  from  Belgium  from  35,109,758  francs  to  19,849,784  francs;  and 
from  Spain  from  29,209,812  francs  to  14,726,510  francs.  During  the  same  period  the 
imports  from  Canada  decreased  from  19,847,365  francs  to  14,977,956  francs. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  18,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for 
April,  that  nearly  every  class  of  goods  imported  show  a  decrease,  the  exceptions  being 
pastes,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco  and  grass  and  clover  seed.  Some  of  the  principal  articles  to 
show  decreases  were:  animals,  60,406,085  francs  to  31,945,691  francs;  articles  of  textile 
materials,  made  up,  56.706,849  francs  to  37,839,534  francs ;  books,  maps,  etc.,  24,118,520 
francs  to  17,987,002  francs;  bran  and  cattle  foods,  14,438,566  francs  to  8,902,423 
francs;  butter,  14,376,445  francs  to  11,782,155  francs;  chemicals,  47,740,790  francs 
to  38,824,082  francs;  copper,  33,455,951  francs  to  20,385,410  francs;  cotton,  131,844,- 
772  francs  to  86,947,471  francs ;  flour,  11,916,730  francs  to  7,060,014  francs ;  iron  and 
steel,  103,264,592  francs  to  76,301,553  francs;  leather,  47,405,517  francs  to  30,300,687 
francs;  machinery  .and  machine  tools,  49,664,099  francs  to  34,592,109  francs;  meats, 
43,450,534  francs  to  25,336,289  francs;  paper,  15,989,872  francs  to  11,576,921  francs; 
precious  metals,  80,016,053  francs  to  62,301,933  francs;  silk,  191,922,237  francs  to 
158,299,563  francs;  wheat,  129,174,653  francs  to  118,687,120  francs;  wines,  52,772,586 
francs  to  36,097,169  francs;  wood  for  building,  24,510,128  francs  to  13,878,291  francs; 
and  wool,  74,394,779  francs  to  53,779,636  francs. 

The  principal  imports  into  Switzerland  from  Canada  in  1914  were:  copper,  8,730 
francs;  fish,  13,695  francs;  iron  and  steel,  4,250   francs;   leather,   15,480  francs; 
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machinery  and  machine  tools,  21,795  francs;  maize,  8,358  francs;  mineral  substances 
(probably  asbestos),  34,280  francs;  oats,  214,305  francs;  wheat,  14,609,988  francs; 
and  wood,  9,372  francs. 

By  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  18,  of  the  April  Monthly  Report,  showing 
imports  into  Switzerland  and  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  during  the  years  1913  and  1914,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  large  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  raw 
cotton  and  oils  consist  of  a  class  of  goods  similar  in  character  to.  those  that  Canada 
has  for  export. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  Switzerland  amounted  to  1,186,887,049 
francs,  as  compared  with  1,376,399,116  francs  in  the  previous  year  1913,  a  decrease 
during  the  year  of  189,512,067  francs.  As  in  the  case  of  the  imports,  the  exports  to 
nearly  every  principal  country  show  a  decrease.  The  exports  to  Germany  decreased 
from  305,659,972  francs  to  274,490,649  francs;  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  236,- 
164,613  francs  to  234,193,738  francs;  to  France  from  141,249,561  francs  to  115,243,- 
472  francs;  to  the  United  States  from  139,431,618  francs  to  121,893,893  francs;  to 
Italy  from  89,153,189  francs  to  82,830,708  francs;  to  Austria-Hungary  from  78,357,507 
francs  to  62,171,804  francs;  to  Russia  from  58,718,903  francs  to  41,498,113  francs; 
to  Canada  from  30,965,591  francs  to  28,847,969  francs;  to  Spain  from  30,676,523 
francs  to  25,113,712  francs;  and  to  Argentina  from  29,863,604  francs  to  15,559,436 
francs. 

The  principal  exports  from  Switzerland  in  1914,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  as  follows : — 


To  United 

To  United 

To 

Total  Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Canada 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

14,878,482 

80,374 

1,470,916 

23,065 

Animals  

11,597,409 

4,670 

6,700 

120 

Articles  of  textile  materials,  made 

19,986,623 

7,656,097 

2,932,160 

284,676 

66,320,986 

818,604 

15,809,078 

72,532 

Chemicals  

19,088,064 

1,015,587 

1,065,193 

26,298 

120,813,099 

21,766,560 

11,432,751 

1,533,844 

55,407,378 

18,167,509 

379,466 

6.81,452 

Colours  

32,346,631 

6,793,704 

6,392,874 

259.552 

Confectionery   and  comestibles.  . 

6,009,253 

400,924 

131,092 

7,021 

6,844,895 

780,346 

11,687 

3,012 

213,632,794 

47,820,939 

45,140,212 

4,649,561 

3,505,049 

95,755 

6,566 

231,589 

24,409,495 

47,242 

3,028,165 

Instruments  and  apparatus  

12,954,988 

1,766,256 

544,474 

59,269 

Iron  and  steel  

28,440,786 

3,240,166 

1,0'67,411 

8,820 

Leather  

22,651,146 

5,122,005 

22,712 

43,748 

Machinery  and  machine   tools.  .. 

74,974,047 

4,874,092 

1,543,291 

717,067 

Milk  and  cream  

50,847,943 

19,490,776 

380,922 

8,096 

Pharmaceutical  goods  

16,223,782 

2,254,314 

1,078,894 

81,290 

Silk  

258,644,167 

81,822.230 

23,1*80.545 

19,695/529 

Straw,   cane,    wood  shavings.. 

11,382,129 

2,780,192 

1,319,331 

46,208 

15,310,966 

405,123 

14,347 

2,617 

"Wool  

21,077,341 

3,471,506 

168,234 

41,767 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  exports  from  Switzerland  with  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  years  1913  and 
1914,  see  table  No.  3,  page  22,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  April. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1915. 

According  to  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  25  to  47  of  the  April  Monthly 
Report  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1915,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  for  1915  exceeded  that  for  any 
previous  year.  The  total  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  was  valued  at  $4,442,759,080, 
as  compared  with  $4,258,504,805  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1914,  an  increase 
(luring  the  year  of  $184,254,275.    This  increase  in  the  total  trade  was  confined  to  the 
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exports,  as  the  imports  in  1915  amounted  to  $1,674,169,740,  as  against  $1,893,925,657 
in  the  previous  year  1914,  a  decrease  of  $219,755,917,  whilst  the  exports  in  1915 
totalled  $2,768,589,340,  as  compared  with  $2,364,579,148  in  1914,  showing  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $404,010,192. 

For  some  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favour  of  the  United  States — 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1915  amounted  to  $1,094,419,600.  During  the 
year  1915  the  imports  from  non-British  countries  amounted  to  $1,117,368,786,  or  66-7 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  from  British  countries  at  $556,800,954,  or  33-3  per 
cent,  whilst  the  exports  to  non-British  countries  totalled  $1,433,169,620,  or  51-8  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  to  British  countries  $1,335,419,720,  or  48-2  per  cent. 

It  will  be  ascertained  on  investigation  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  most  coun- 
tries since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  has  decreased.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  as  respects  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  export  trade.  Prob- 
ably no  country  has  benefited  more  from  a  trade  point  of  view,  as  a  result  of  the  titanic 
struggle  in  Europe,  than  the  United  States.  That  the  European  war  has  had  the 
effect  of  enormously  increasing  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  those 
goods  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  military  purposes,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
following  table: — 


Year  Ended 

June  30. 

Articles  Exported. 

1914. 

1915. 

Increase. 

$      1  181  611  $ 

39,140,682 

$  37,959,071 

4  7  *^9fi  1  9'Q 

911  447  073 

18  1X4  079 

13,930,950 

875,493 

3,638,526 

2i763i033 

461,901 

11,973,530 

11,511,629 

788,793 

21,731,633 

20,942,840 

7,472,476 

20,544,55-9 

13,072,083 

Butter  

877,453 

2,392,480 

1,515,027 

Carriages,  except  cars  and  automobiles  .  . 

7,299,450 

13,586,728 

6,287,278 

414,124 

8,463,174 

8,049,050 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines   .  . 

27,079,092 

46,380,986 

19,301,894 

Corn  

7,008,028 

39,339,064 

32,331,036 

Cotton  clothing  and  wearing  apparel.  .   .  , 

10,767,448 

29,550,090 

IS, 782, 642 

Explosives — 

3,521,533 

17,714,205 

14,192,672 

247,200 

5,091,542 

4,844,342 

Other  

2,503,464 

18,670,441 

16,166,977 

3,442,297 

9,474,947 

6,032,650 

Horses  

3,388,819 

64,046,534 

60,657,715 

Lead  

2,610,207 

9,044,479 

6,434,272 

Leather — 

Unmanufactured  

36,668,869 

65,229,116 

28.560,247 

Manufactured  

20,897,392 

55,498,040 

34,600,648 

Metal-working  machinery  

14,011,359 

2-8,162,968 

14,151,609 

Milk,  condensed  

1,341,140 

3,066,642 

1,725,502 

Mules  

690,974 

12,726.143 

12,035,169 

Nickel  

9,474,389 

11,603,217 

2,128,828 

Oats  

757,527 

57,459,964 

56.702,437 

Rye  

1,555,012 

14,733,409 

13  178,397 

1,839,983 

25,615,016 

23,775,033 

Wheat  

87,953,456 

333,552,226 

245.598.770 

54,454,175 

94,869,343 

40,415,168 

Wire  

7,839,151 

14,365,327 

6,526,176 

Woollen  goods  

4,790,087 

27,327,451 

22  537,364 

Zinc  in  pigs,  bars,  plates  and  sheets..  .. 

247,864 

20,067,306 

19  819,442i 

Total 


$  352,592,952    $1,190,569,976     $  837.977,024 
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The  increase  in  the  exports  of  United  States  produce  in  1915  over  1914  amounted 
to  $416,801,238,  whilst  the  exports  of  those  classes  of  goods  specially  used  for  military 
purposes  show  an  increase  of  $837,977,024.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  in  1915  would  have  exceeded  the  exports  in  1914,  except  for  the 
great  demand  for  military  stores  and  equipment  occasioned  by  the  European  war. 
That  this  is  true  appears  to  be  fully  indicated  by  the  following  table,  showing  a 
decrease  of  $421,175,786  in  about  a  dozen  of  the  principal  items  exported. 


Year  Ended  June  30: 


Articles  Exported. 

1914. 

1915. 

Decrease. 

$ 

10,304,978 

$ 

21,660,811 

..    ..  25,392,963 

21,113,953 

4,279,010 

.  .    .  .  11,177,766 

3,413,795 

7,763,971 

Copper  in  ingots,  bars,  pig-s,  plate  and  old.  144,895,519 

96,238,800 

48,656,719 

.  .    .  .  610,475,301 

376,217,972 

234,2(57,329 

Fertilizers  

..    ..  11,978,738 

3,870,887 

8,107,851 

Furs  and  fur  skins  

  14,969,371 

3,794,054 

11,175,317 

..    ..  152,174,05.6 

133,693,275 

18,480,781 

Naval  stores  

v  .    .  .  19,882,165 

11,127,239 

8,754,926 

Pipes  and  fittings  

..    ..  14,337,973 

9,229,754 

5,108,219 

Planks  and  boards  

  57,574,5418 

25,121,645 

32,452,903 

Rails  

.  .   .  .          10', 2(59,109 

4,537,978 

5,721,131 

.  .    .  .  12,755,791 

8,489,937 

4,2^5,854 

Tobacco  

50,962,517 

10,490,964 

Total  

$ 

758,116,784 

421,175„786 

The  trade  of  the  United  States,  both  imports  and  exports,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1916,  from  present  indications,  will  exceed  that  recorded  for  any  previous  year.  The 
imports  for  the  eleven  months  ended  May  31,  1916,  amounted  to  $1,952,000,000  as 
compared  with  $1,736,000,000  for  the  same  period  in  1914,  whilst  the  total  exports 
for  the  same  period  totalled  $3,870,000,000  as  against  $2,207,000,000  in  1914.  The 
imports  from  1914  to  1916  show  an  increase  of  $216,000,000  and  the  exports  an  increase 
of  $1,663,000,000.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  exports  as  in  1915  was  entirely 
due  to  the  great  demand  by  the  Allies  for  military  stores  and  equipment. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1915 — $1,674,169,740 — 
show  a  decrease  of  $219,755,917  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  1914. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  the  imports  from  any  other  country, 
being  valued  at  $256,351,675;  Cuba  was  next  in  order  with  an  importation  valued 
at  $185,706,901;  and  Canada  was  a  good  third,  supplying  goods  of  a  value  of  $159,- 
571,712.  Compared  with  1914,  the  imports  from  Cuba  show  an  increase  of  $54,403,- 
107;  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  decrease  of  $37,309,629 
and  from  Canada  a  decrease  of  $1,117,997.  The  imports  from  other  principal  coun- 
tries in  order  of  importance  were  as  follows:  Brazil,  $99,178,728,  decrease  $2,150,345; 
Japan,  $98,882,638,  decrease  $8,473,259;  Germany,  $91,372,710,  decrease  $98,546,426; 
British  East  Indies,  $87,177,237,  decrease  $24,726,290,  Mexico,  $77,612,691,  decrease 
$15,077,875;  France,  $77,158,740,  decrease  $64,287,512;  Argentine  Republic,  $73,776,- 
258,  increase  $28,652,270;  Italy,  $54,973,726,  decrease  $1,433,945;  China,  $40,156,149, 
increase  $773,161;  Netherlands,  $32,518,890,  decrease  $3,775,120;  Chile,  $27,689,780, 
increase  $1,867,652;  Philippine  Islands,  $24,020,169,  increase  $5,857,857;  and  Aus- 
tralia, $23,705,010,  increase  $6,616,476. 

For  details  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1913, 
1914  arid  1915,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  see  table  No.  2,  page  28  of  the 
April  Monthly  Report.  Among  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  the 
following  were  the  most  important  during  the  year  1915 :  Ammonia,  sulphate  of, 
$273,995;  asbestos,  $1,520,974;  binder  twine,  $435,545;  brass,  old,  $432,362;  cattle, 
$9,285,277;  chicle  gum,  $1,058,190;  clover  seed,  $157,882;  coal,  $3,269,589;  coke, 
$184,011;  copper  ore  and  matte,  $2,262,932;  copper  pigs,  bars  and  ingots,  $4,452,724; 
cream,  $1,800,180;  fertilizers,  $1,465,236;  fish,  $8,036,800;  flaxseed,  $8,843,489;  furs, 
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undressed,  $1,762,269;  hay,  $220,084;  hides  and  skins,  $7,421,219;  horses,  $440,008; 
leather,  unmanufactured,  $3,187,421;  meat  products,  $5,698,816;  milk,  $1,178,344; 
nickel  ore  and  matte,  $4,788,145 ;  oats,  $272,318;  pig-iron,  $468,395;  plaster  rock  or 
gypsum,  $344,913 ;  printing  paper,  $12,742,797 ;  spirits,  $637,981 ;  sulphur  ore,  $386,- 
491 ;  tea,  $981,933 ;  vegetables,  $1,026,777 ;  wheat,  $420,372 ;  wood  products,  viz. : 
boards,  planks,  deals  and  other  lumber,  $17,140,333 ;  laths,  $1,911,743 ;  logs,  $1,150,319 ; 
pulpwood,  $6,572,848;  shingles,  $3,104,162;  wood-pulp,  $7,583,059;  and  raw  wool, 
$1,723,585. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $2,768,589,340  as  against  an  export  in  1914  of  $2,364,579,148,  representing  an 
increase  for  the  year  1915  of  $404,010,192.  The  total  exports  to  principal  countries 
in  1915  in  order  of  importance  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $911,794,954, 
increase  $317,523,091;  France,  $369,397,170,  increase,  $209,578,246;  Canada,  $300,- 
686,812,  decrease  $44,030,169;  Italy,  $184,819,688,  increase  $110,584,676;  Nether- 
lands, $143,267,019,  increase  $31,051,346;  Denmark,  $79,824,478,  increase  $64,154,243; 
Sweden,  $78,273,818,  increase  $63,629,592;  Cuba,  $75,530,382,  increase  $6,645,954; 
Russia,  $61,156,561,  increase  $25,950,472;  Australia,  $43,620,676,  decrease  $2,154,540; 
Japan,  $41,517,780,  decrease  $9,687,740;  Norway,  $39,074,701;  increase  $30,008,091; 
Spain,  $38,112,969,  increase  $7,725,400;  Mexico,  $34,164,447,  decrease  $4,'574,34.6; 
and  Argentine  Eepublic,  $32,549,606,  decrease  $12,629,483. 

Inasmuch  as  the  list  of  principal  items  exported  would  be  too  extensive  to  insert 
in  this  review,  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  is  directed  to  table  No.  3,  page  36,  of  the 
Monthly  Report  for  April.  It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to 
know  that  the  classes  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export. 


CONDITION  OF  CUBAN  CROPS. 

The  special  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Manzer,  has  forwarded  the  following  information  concerning  the  Cuban  crops, 
together  with  news  of  general  interest: — 

CUBAN  CROPS. 

The  sugar-cane  is  looking  well  all  over  the  island,  as  the  rainfall  for  the  last  two 
months  has  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  growing  crop.  In  some  sections  excessive 
rains  have,  retarded  the  planting  and  cleaning,  but  on  the  whole  the  work  is  progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Up  to  August  12,  the  total  output  of  sugar  was  2,931,505  tons,  with  five  mills  still 
in  operation,  as  against  2,435,643  tons,  on  the  same  date  of  the  preceding  year. 

Of  this  season's  output  2,345,886  tons  have  already  been  exported.  The  local 
consumption  has  been  53,200  tons,  leaving  532,419  tons  still  on  hand  in  Cuba. 
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The  exports  during  the  present  season  have  been  as  follows: — 

Tons. 

United  States   1,723,409 

Europe   622,477 

The  port  of  Matanzas  takes  the  lead  in  the  exportation  of  sugar,  with  Cienfuegos 
a  close  second.  Havana  comes  seventh  on  the  list.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Cuban 
ports  that  have  shipped  over  1,000,000  sacks  of  sugar  each  during  the  present  season 
up  to  July  31 : — 

Sacks. 

Matanzas   2,331,247 

Cienfuegos  '   2,315,538 

Cardenas   1,772,377 

Gibara   1,570,307 

Sagua   1,435,980 

Caiberien   1,179,138 

Havana   1,095,209 

The  price  at  present  is  about  five  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  steamer. 


tobacco. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  tobacco  crop  have  been  highly  satisfactory  as 
regards  quantity,  quality  and  price,  and  larger  areas  are  being  planted  than  for  the 
last  two  years. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fruits  all  over  the  island, 
and  the  outlook  is  good  for  abundant  crops. 

Oranges,  grape  fruit,  and  pineapples  are  making  a  better  showing  than  ordinarily. 
Vegetables  are  making  rapid  growth  as  the  result  of  the  hot  weather  and  excessive 
moisture,  but  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  usual.  Large  quantities  of  cabbage,  car- 
rots and  beets  are  now  being  imported  from  New  York. 


CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  potash  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  due  to  the 
blockade  of  German  ports,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  the  greater  part  of 
the  fertilizers  soM  in  Cuba  lack  the  requisite  amount  of  potash  needed  for  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco.  The  Inspector  General  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  mandate  that  all 
fertilizers  offered  for  sale  lacking  the  requisite  amount  of  potash  shall  have  stamped 
in  large  red  letters  on  each  package  "  Abono  incompleto  n  in  order  that  the  former  can 
supply  the  deficiency  with  ashes,  tobacco  dust  or  other  substances  containing  available 
potash. 

At,  the  same  time  the  Inspector  General  of  Agriculture  claims  that,  after  repeated 
analyses  of  much  of  the  potash  that  is  now  being  sold  in  Cuba,  it  is  shown  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  soda  and  magnesia  that  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  tobacco 
plant. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  the  Kepublic 
of  Cuba  was  awarded  6  grand  prizes,  17  medals  of  honour,  30  gold  medals,  20  silver 
medals,  numerous  bronze  medals,  and  various  other  honours. 

Telephone  communication  between  Cuba,  Key  West  and  other  points  in  the 
United  States  promises  to  be  established  shortly.  President  Menocal  has  granted  con- 
cession to  the  Inter-Continental  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  for  Key  West 
for  the  Havana  submarine  cables  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  company  put  up  a  $5,000  bond  that  the  work  will  be  completed  within  two 
years. 
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CANADIAN  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  the  27th  April,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
certain  goods  to  various  destinations  was  amended  on  August  18,  1916,  by  deleting 
from  the  list  of  articles  the  export  of  which  was  prohibited  to  all  destinations  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  Prance,  Russia 
(except  Baltic  ports),  Japan  and  the  United  States,  the  following  heading,  namely: 
Fusel  oil  (amyl  alcohol). 

The  Order  in  Council  of  the  12th  August,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  ol 
certain  goods  to  various  destinations  was  amended  on  the  same  date  (August  18)  by 
deleting  therefrom  the  following  headings:  Terne  plates  and  tin  plates,  including  tin 
boxes  and  tin  canisters  for  food  packing;  the  export  of  which  articles  was  by  the  said 
Order  in  Council  prohibited  to  ports  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

By  the  Order  in  Council  of  August  18,  1916,  the  exportation  of  the  following 
goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Fusel  oil  (amyl  alcohol) ; 

Plumbago  crucibles  or  plumbago  in  a  form  suitable  (whether  after  refining  or 
otherwise)  for  the  manufacture  of,  or  for  use  as,  crucibles  or  foundry  facings. 

Also,  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destina- 
tions in  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other 
than  Prance,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  viz.: — 

Rubber,  goods  made  partly  of; 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  the  following — 
Tin  plates  or  tin  canisters, 

Tin  boxes  made  therefrom,  suitable  for  packing  food, 

Tin  foil, 

Solder, 

Babbitt  metal, 
Type  metal, 

Any  metallic  alloy  containing  tin. 

LICENSES  MAY  BE  GRANTED. 

Licenses  may  be  obtained  for  the  export  of  goods  made  partly  of  rubber,  and 
manufactures  of  tin  to  neutral  countries  in  Europe,  when  shipped  via  the  United 
Kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  prohibitory  order  respecting  the 
export  of  such  goods. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Dominica. 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  has  forwarded 
the  following  copy  of  the  War  Fund  Ordinance,  1916,  of  Dominica,  which  provides 
for  the  raising  of  $50,000  as  a  gift  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  by  certain  increases 
in  import  duties,  export  duties,  and  other  minor  imposts: — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  War  Fund  Ordinance,  1916. 

2.  Anything  in  any  Act  or  Ordinance  of  this  Presidency  notwithstanding,  from 
and  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Ordinance  there  shall  be  paid  in  respect 
of— 

(a)  Spirits  (except  methylated),  wines  and  malt  liquors  appearing  in  schedule 
1  to  the  Tariff  Act,  1896. — A  further  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  the  rates  thereby 
imposed. 

(b)  Spirits  manufactured  in  this  island,  and  spirits  manufactured  in  any  other 
island  of  the  Leeward  Islands  colony,  and  imported  into  this  island. — A 
further  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Rum  Duty  Act, 
1892. 

(c)  Income  tax. — An  additional  10  per  cent  on  existing  rates. 

(d)  Retail  liquor  licenses,  trade  licenses  (except  the  sixth  class,  and  hucksters' 
licenses)  and  purchasers'  licenses  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  Protec- 
tion Ordinance,  1905. — An  additional  50  per  cent  on  existing  rates. 

(e)  Produce  of  the  island  (except  green  limes)  on  the  exportation  thereof. — 
Double  the  present  rates. 

Green  limes. — One  shilling  per  barrel  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet. 

3.  The  additional  duties,  taxes  and  rates  hereby  imposed  shall  be  paid,  collected 
and  recovered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  and  Ordinances 
whereby  the  existing  duties,  taxes  and  rates  are  imposed;  and  the  provisions  of  such 
Acts  and  Ordinances  shall  apply  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  incorporated  in  this 
Ordinance. 

5.  The  moneys  collected  under  this  Ordinance  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  as 
a  separate  account,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  Ordinance. 

5.  The  increased  duties,  taxes  and  rates  imposed  by  this  Ordinance  shall  be 
leviable  and  recoverable  as  from  the  17th  day  of  May,  instant,  and  shall  cease  to  be 
levied  and  recovered  as  soon  as  the  aforesaid  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  shall  have 
been  realized. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (h)  of  section  2  provide  for  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
duty  of  50  per  cent  on  spirits  (except  methylated),  wines  and  malt  liquors.  The 
former  rates  of  duty  were  as  follows: — 

Former  rate,  Present, 
s.  d 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  stout,  perry  and  cider,  per  doz.  reputed  quarts.  .        2    0         50%  increase. 

in  casks,  per  gal   0  9 

Bitters  of  all  kinds,  per  doz.,  reputed  pints   2  6 

Cordials,  liqueurs  and  sweetened  spirits,  per  gallon   5  0 

Brandy,  per  gallon   5  0 

Gin  *    4  2 

Rum  "    4  2 

Whisky        M    4  6 

Spirits,  all  other  (except  methylated),  per  gallon   4  2 

Spirits,  methylated   2    6        No  increase. 

Wine,  claret,  per  gallon   0    6         50%  increase. 

Wine,  all  other,  including  flavoured  or  medicated,  per  £100  value, 

£25   0  0 
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EXPORT  DUTIES. 


Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  provides  for  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  "the  export 
duties  on  the  produce  of  the  island,  except  green  limes,  which  are  now  to  pay  one 
shilling  per  barrel  not  exceeding  five  cubic  feet.  The  former  and  present  rates  are 
as  follows: — 

Former  rate.  Present. 


Bay  leaves,  per  100  lbs  

Citrate  of  lime,  per  cwt   . 

Cocoa,  per  100  lbs.  

Coffee,  per  100  lbs  

Farine  manioc,  per  bushel  

Fruit,  fresh — 

Bananas,  per  bunch  

Limes,  per  barrel  

Oranges,  per  barrel  

Fruit,  preserved — 

Limes  (pickled),  per  barrel  

Tamarinds,  per  barrel  

Fruit,  jams  and  jellies,  per  100  lbs. 

Ginger,  per  barrel  

Hides  and  skins — 

Cattle  hides,  each  

All  other  skins,  per  doz  

Lime-juice — 

Concentrated,  per  gallon  

Raw,  per  10  gallons  

Starches,  per  100  lbs  

Turtle  shell,  per  lb  

Wood — 

Firewood,  per  cord  

Logwood,  per  cord  


3 
3 

11 
H 
0 
6 

0 
0 


100%  increase. 


One  shilling. 
100%  increase. 


TENDERS  INVITED. 
Grenada,  B.W.I. 

July  27,  1916. 

Proposals  accompanied  by  tenders  are  invited  by  the  Government  of  Grenada 
;or  the  provision  and  supply  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  power  purposes  in  the 
town  of  St.  George's  and  the  residential  suburbs  along  the  main  roads  within  a 
radius  of  about  three  miles. 

A  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  town  and  a  memorandum  of  particulars  will  be  supplied 
on  application.  Such  applications  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £2  2s., 
which  will  be  refunded  if  the  plan  and  memorandum  are  returned  with  a  bona  fide 
tender. 

The  Government  of  Grenada  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  of  the  tenders 
submitted. 

Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Grenada,  B.W.I.,  and 
should  reach  him  not  later  than  31st  October,  1916. 

South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  81,  82,  83  and  84,  which  have  been  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements 
(including  such  items  as  lead  seals,  ink,  blank  keys,  dextrine,  labels,  locks,  number- 
ing machines,  recording  paper,  pins  for  date  stamps,  enamelled  plates,  parcel  scales, 
brass  seals,  steel  stamps,  thick  twine,  thin  twine,  iron  weights,  brass  weights,  tablet 
frames,  type,  indelible  ink,  terminal  blocks  with  boxes,  repeating  coils,  counters, 
lightning  protectors,  telephonometers,  cotton  duck,  canvas,  rings,  and  seaming  twine. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

SWEDISH  INDUSTRIES,  1914. 

(Journal  of  the  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  United  Kingdom.) 

The  Swedish  Board  of  Trade  has  published  its  report  on  Swedish  industries 
during  1914,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

Value  of  production. 

Year.  *Kroner. 

1896   693,681,000 

1897   783,107,000 

1898   887,924,000 

1899    949,635,000 

1900   1,044,196,000 

1901   :   1,025,216,000 

1902   1,053,541,000 

1903   1,116,247,000 

1904   1,179,306,000 

1905   1,205,880,000 

1906   1,382,507,000 

1907   1,496,873,000 

1908   1,445,555,000 

1909   1,387,252,000 

1910   1,603,176,000 

1911  '   1,651,057,000 

1912   1,778,373,000 

1913  (Approximate  value)   1,940,843,000 

1914  "  "   1,974, 892, 000t 

*  Exclusive  of  the  mining  and  dairy  industries, 
f  Kroner  =  0*268. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  steady  progress  has  been  made.  The 
proportion  of  the  production  in  the  various  industries  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : — 

Value  of  Production 


at  Works. 

Number  of 

Industry. 

Million  Kroner. 

Workpeople. 

1. 

,    ,  .  554-0 

112,504 

2. 

83*0 

43,321 

3. 

55,926 

4. 

.    ,  .  230*6 

37,440 

5. 

592*5 

37,380 

6. 

.    .  .  205-9 

44,772 

7. 

Leather,  hair,  and  rubber  

.    .  .  107*5 

13,919 

8. 

.      ,  97*5 

14,847 

9. 

50*9 

4,736 

2,160-0 

364,845 

In  the  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  fourth  group  can  be  divided  into  two  chief 
sections — the  one  referring  to  paper  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  and  the  other  to 
graphic  art  and  printing.  This  group  is  now  of  much  importance,  and  especially  is 
the  rapid  development  of  the  wood-pulp  industry  remarkable,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  in  the  recent  economical  developments  of  Sweden. 

In  1896,  112,392  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  were  produced,  against  269,217  tons  in 
1914.  A  still  more  remarkable  development  is  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemical  pulp,  which  in  1896  aggregated  106,872  tons,  that  is  to  say,  less  than 
the  mechanical  production,  but  in  1914  it  reached  865,913  tons,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  output  of  the  mechanical  pulp. 
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CHINESE  PURCHASES  OF  FOREIGN  SOAP. 

(Consul  Willys  B.  Peck,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  Chinese  merchant  states  that  the  best  sellers  among  soap  products  are  always 
•wrapped,  and  in  most  cases  are  put  up  in  a  fancy  box  containing  three  cakes.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  may  arrange,  with  the  co-operation  of  this  consulate-general,  for 
the  copyrighting  of  a  distinctive  trade-mark  or  "  chop,"  which  is  a  very  important 
requisite  in  the  marketing  of  soaps  in  China.  The  import  duties  on  toilet  soaps  are 
5  per  cent  of  the  value. 

During  1915  the  value  of  the  net  imports  into  China  of  soap,  "both  toilet  and 
laundry,  was  2,324,305  taels,  the  equivalent  of  $1,441,069  United  States  currency. 
During  1915  Tientsin  imported  toilet  and  bar  soap  to  the  approximate  value  of  $160,000 
United  States  currency.  The  largest  exporter  of  soap  to  China  was  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  the  soap  from  England  is  a  very  low-priced  bar  soap. 

Of  seven  kinds  of  toilet  soap  which  this  consulate  general  has  been  informed  are 
the  most  popular  in  this  country,  three  are  made  in  China,  one  in  Russia,  one  in  Japan, 
one  probably  in  Germany,  and  one  in  Vienna,  Austria.  One  of  the  cheapest  of  the 
Chinese  soaps  in  this  class  is  made  in  Tientsin,  and  retails  for  $0.15  local  currency, 
which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  the  equivalent  of  74  cents  United  States 
currency. 

The  wrapper  is  marked  "  Dragon  best  soap,"  and  has  a  dragon  for  its  "  chop  "  or 
distinctive  mark.  This  soap  is  sold  to  retailers  by  the  manufacturers  for  $1.70  local 
currency  ($0.85  United  States  currency)  per  dozen. 

Another  cheap  soap  retailing  at  $0.15  (wholesale,  $1.40)  local  currency,  is  the 
Dragon  transparent  soap.  It  is  made  in  Tientsin,  and  the  wrapper  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Augelica  violet  glycerine  soap  which  is  made  in  Vienna.  Before  the  war  the 
Austrian  soap  was  manufactured  in  two  sizes,  one  the  size  of  the  Chinese  soap  and 
the  other  a  smaller  size,  which  at  present  retails  at  $0.35,  and  the  wholesale  price  of 
which  is  $3.80  per  dozen. 

"  Violet  soap,"  a  brand  with  a  crane  trade-mark,  is  manufactured  in  Shanghai, 
and  retails  at  $0.18 ;  wholesale,  $2  per  dozen.  The  Russian  soap  is  the  highest  priced. 
It  retails  for  $0.45,  and  the  wholesale  price  is  $5.20  per  dozen.  It  is  highly  scented, 
and  has  an  attractive  wrapper.  Both  of  these  factors  are  important  in  the  Chinese 
market.  The  Japanese  soap  has  a  white  wrapper  with  gold  embossing.  Its  price  is 
25  cents  retail  and  $2.60  per  dozen  wholesale.  The  "  Silvana  Seife  "  is  the  cheapest 
of  the  foreign  soaps,  and  a  very  popular  one.  Its  retail  price  is  $0.16,  and  the  whole- 
sale price  is  $1.80. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Chinese  retailer  does  not  make  a  very  large  profit. 
The  largest  profits  are  on  the  Dragon  Transparent,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Austrian 
soaps,  where  there  is  a  difference  of  40  cents  between  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices 
per  dozen.  . 

MARKET  FOR  HARDWARE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  honorary  correspondent  at  Cognac  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal  writes  that  in  Western  France  there  is  a  distinct  demand  for  hardware, 
enameUed  ware  of  all  kinds,  cast-iron  kitchen  utensils,  cooking  stoves  and  lamp 
chimneys.  A  good  opening  is  available  and  a  serious  exporter  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  orders.  Exporters  should  quote  prices  in  France  c.i.f.  La  Rochelle 
or  Bordeaux  or  an  adjacent  port;  if  possible  it  would  be  preferable  to  quote  prices 
covering  transportation  and  customs  charges.  Catalogues  printed  in  terms  of  English 
measurements'  are  not  readily  understood  by  French  importers,  who  only  know  the 
centimetres,  millimetres  and  metres.  English  exporters,  to  be  successful,  must  adopt 
the  metric  system,  and  be  prepared  to  grant  fairly  easy  credit  terms.  The  firms  deal- 
ing in  (hardware  are  of  good  standing  generally  and  the  chance  of  financial  loss  would 
be  small. 
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ELECTROLYTIC  PRODUCTION  OF  ZINC  AND  SPELTER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

A  company  has  been  registered  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000, 
for  the  production  of  zinc  by  the  electrolytic  process  and  for  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  spelter.  The  company  proposes  to  erect  works  in  Tasmania,  and  negotiations  are 
in  hand  for  the  supply  of  powrer  from  the  Tasmanian  Government's  lately  completed 
hydro-electric  plant  at  Great  Lake.  The  articles  of  association  of  this  company  pro- 
vide for  its  remaining  entirely  under  British  control. 

OPENING  FOR  SOAP  IN  CHINA. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

In  connection  with  sales  of  soap  in  China,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  British 
firms  should  make  haste  to  capture  the  trade  formerly  done  by  Germany  and  Austria 
before  the  Chinaman  accustoms  himself  again  to  do  without  the  commodity.  The 
United  Kingdom  sends  just  under  £1,000,000  value  in  soap  to  China — about  one-half 
the  total  imports,  but  this  is  for  European  and  better-class  Chinese  customers.  There 
still  remains  the  low-priced  article — wonderfully  coloured,  highly  perfumed,  and 
gaudily  boxed — of  which  Japan  appears  likely  to  become  the  chief  supplier  unless  our 
soap  manufacturers  are  able  to  bestir  themselves  in  this  direction. 

A  NEW  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIAL. 

(London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  Kaing  grass  of  Burma  for  paper-making  have 
for  some  years  past  been  investigated  by  persons  interested,  in  consultation  with  paper 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  it  is  now  announced  that  the  conversion  of  this 
grass  into  pulp  and  subsequently  into  paper,  can  be  accomplished  in  a  simple  and 
economical  manner.  It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  soon  be  completed  for  the> 
collection  of  the  grass,  its  conversion  into  pulp,  and  its  shipment  in  this  form  to 
papermakers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  yield  of  unbleached  pulp  is  39  per  cent, 
calculated  on  the  air-dry  grass.  This  does  not  compare  badly  with  esparto  grass,  from 
which  about  43  per  cent  of  unbleached  pulp  is  obtained.  Kaing  grass  grows  in  great 
profusion  in  all  parts  of  Burma,  frequently  reaching  a  height  of  10  feet.  As  a  paper- 
making  material  it  may  be  classed  with  esparto  grass,  and  is  much  cheaper,  though 
the  quality  of  the  pulp  is  not  quite  so  good  as  that  obtained  with  esparto.  Esparto 
femes  is  to  a  large  extent  cultivated,  whereas  Kaing  grass  grows  wild  and  is  sometimes 
rank  and  coarse.  By  systematic  cutting,  however,  over  properly  preserved  areas,  a 
finer  grass  of  uniform  quality  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  URAL  PLATINUM  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

(The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  outlook  for  platinum  mining  in  the  Urals,  as  judged  by  recent  events,  would 
seem  to  foreshadow  an  even  smaller  production  this  year  than  in  1915.  Kecent  mobil- 
izations in  the  platinum  mining  districts,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  called  upon, 
have  greatly  curtailed  the  output  from  hand  washings.  Austrian  prison  labour  and 
Chinese  labour,  although  largely  utilized  in  other  industries,  have  not  been  adopted  in 
the  platinum  industry.  The  production  from  the  larger  companies  by  means  of  dredg- 
ing is  likely  to  be  similarly  affected  by  this  scarcity  of  labour. 

As  regards  prices,  the  abnormal  scarcity  of  the  mineral  habitually  brought  in  and 
sold  by  the  small  holders  at  Ekaterinburg  has  tended  to  make  these  people  (remem- 
bering last  year's  rapid  fluctuation^)  very  cautious,  and.  most  of  them  now  prefer  to 
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pledge  their  mineral  with  the  banks,  with  the  idea  of  waiting  for  higher  prices,  than 
to  take  prices  ruling  at  present,  viz.,  67,500  roubles  per  pond  (for  quantities  up  to  10 
pouds).  Larger  quantities — one  poud  or  over — are  unobtainable  under  68,000  to 
68,500  roubles  per  poud.  The  future  as  regards  prices  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
quantities  the  Government  allow  to  be  exported,  as  the  Russian  internal  consumption 
is  not  sufficient  to  influence  prices  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Rouble  =  2s.  ljd.  (par  irate)  ;  poud  =  36  pounds. 

MARKET  FOR  ROLLERS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

(United  States  Consul  Philip  Holland,  Basel,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

Lawn  rollers  are  very  little  used  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Basel  district, 
especially  for  rolling  grass.  There  are  probably  30  or  40  cast-iron  hand  rollers  in  this 
city  which  are  used  for  rolling  gravel  and  tennis  courts.  These  are  of  the  open- 
cylinder  kind,  cast  in  15-inch  wide  and  15-inch  diameter  sections  and  comprising 
from  2  to  4  sections.  The  roller  rim  is  about  2  inches  thick  and  there  is  a  heavy 
weight  inside  to  balance  the  handle.  Most  of  them  are  owned  by  tennis  and  court 
builders. 

Basel  has  about  100  wirtschafts  (beer  gardens'),  with  open,  gravelled  courts, 
where  the  public  is  served  in  summer.  The  courts  are  scratched  and  re-rolled  each 
spring.  This  is  also  true  of  the  wide  walks  at  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  The  city 
uses  rollers  in  building  and  repairing  parkways,  sidewalks,  and  streets. 

About  98  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Basel  live  in  small  houses  and  apartments, 
where  the  maximum  court  and  lawn  spaces  do  not  exceed  400  square  feet.  The  large 
grass  lawns  of  the  wealthier  residents  are  rarely,  if  ever,  rolled.  The  rainfall  is  not 
exceptionally  heavy  in  this  section  of  Switzerland,  but  the  overhanging  clouds  and 
incessantly  damp  weather  are  conducive  to  a  healthy  growth  of  grass.  Boilers  are, 
however,  very  extensively  used  by  the  farmers.  As  most  of  the  farms  are  small,  and 
as  grain  and  grass  are  almost  exclusively  grown,  usually  with  but  one  ploughing  or 
breaking  up,  the  farmers  harrow  the  ground  after  ploughing  and  roll  it  after  sowing. 
The  rollers  used  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same  kind  that  the  court  builders  of  the  city 
use.    Some  of  the  farmers  use  only  log  or  wooden  rollers. 

A  few  water-filled  drum  rollers  have  already  been  sold  in  Basel,  and  one  firm 
here  carries  them  in  stock.  The  sales,  however,  have  been  small,  from  2  to  4  a  year. 
These  cylinders  are  manufactured  in  Germany  and  measure  5  feet  in  length  and  18 
inches  in  diameter.    They  retail  for  $24. 

There  is  one  manufacturer  of  open-cylinder  rollers  in  this  consular  district. 

The  large  dealers  who  sell  most  of  the  agricultural  machinery  in  Switzerland 
send  their  representatives  throughout  the  farming  districts  to  sell  and  assemble  their 
implements.  In  order  to  establish  a  permanent  and  profitable  business,  reaching  over 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  it  would  be  Well  to  communicate  with  one  of  these  dealers. 

The  usual  terms  in  Switzerland  are  60  to  90  days  or  2  per  cent  for  cash.  Many 
American  exporters,  however,  are  demanding  cash  with  orders  or  against  shipping 
documents.  These  terms,  if  exacted  now,  will  probably  injure  business  for  the  future. 
They  should  not  be  exacted  where  there  is  a  purpose  to  establish  a  permanent  business. 

Boilers*  for  agricultural  purposes  are  classified  under  No.  891  of  the  Swiss  import 
tariff  and  pay  import  duty  at  the  rate  of  7  francs  ($1.35)  per  quintal  of  220  pounds. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 
at  Pnblic  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  August  25,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator... . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  ,  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co . 

Goderich  West  

Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne   

Preacott  

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . , 
No.  2. . 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

831,081 
461,627 
509,385 
797,961 
523, 144 
319,143 
314,300 
153,330 
296,059 

2,400,859 
167,543 
681,653 


7,456,751 


111,295 
95,457 
284,516 


491,268 


72,812 

355,791 
106,798 
1,027,916 
1,568,402 


575,460 
'  99,613 


945 
6,502 
1,049,412 


130,655 
773,350 
458,365 
480,270 
52,369 


6,758,660 


14,706,679 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

618,888 
254,158 
419,386 
119,378 
292,781 
483,102 
581,857 
272,942 
178,856 

1,167,413 
109,443 
750, 02S 


5,248,232 


12,032 
33,435 
29,504 


74,971 


213,190 


1,513,930 
450,841 


278,630 
'  15'  436 


39,293 
537,717 


902,773 
1,126,290 
555,855 
259,300 


5,893,255 


11,216,458 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


80,880 
21,334 
03,557 
18,390 
15,226 
33,109 
17,831 
44,097 
14,055 

95,090 
43,861 
69,230 


516,666 


121 
3,089 
9,933 

13,143 


221,211 
'  47,238 


166,526 
226,705 
61,655 
12,519 
3,341 


739,195 


1,269,004 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


87,003 
202,482 


316,390 
104,222 

'  88,924 


135,366 
126,001 
126,864 


1,247,252 


12,462 
3,976 

16,438 


14,280 


S,000 


22,280 


1,285,970 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

1,531,449 
824,122 

1,254,810 
935,735 

1,147,541 
939,570 
914,048 
559,299 
488,970 

3,798,728 
446,848 
1,627,775 


14,468,901 


123,448 
144,443 
327,929 

595,820 


72,812 

568,981 
106.798 
2,54i;S46 
2,240,454 

915,608 

115,049 

945 
45,795 
1,595,129 


1,199,954 
2,126,345 
1,075,875 
752,089 
55,710 


13,413,390 
28,478,111 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  25,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

51,974 
3,140,108 
976,428 
883,449 
450,392 

Bushels. 

Riiohpln 

HllQnol  01 
-OUSUfcHS. 

51,974 
6,442,494 
2,438,177 
2,032,438 
1,166,380 

82,581 
214 
2,492,421 

14,706,679 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

Nn.  fi  ..   

176,621 
149,529 
71,995 
24,774 
9,355 
214 
58,779 

491,268 

3,125,705 
1,312,220 
1,076,994 
691,214 
,  73,225 

No.  6  h   

1,954,340 
7,456,751 

479,302 
6,758,660 

Totals..  

Oats — 

No.  1  C.W  

127,467 
3,178,434 
617,494 
73,428 

7o 

27,996 
11,485 
10,506 
1,695 
2,745 
20,468 

74,971 

19,686 
3,963,098 
622,419 
313,061 

79,760 
459,372 
435,859 

5,893,255 

147,229 
7,169,528 
1,251,398 

396,995 
81,455 

462,117 
1,707,736 

11,216,458 

No.  2  ,<   

No.  3  ,.   

No.  9.  ..   

Barley — 

Nn.  3  Mrt.ra,  C  W. 

  V 

1,251,409 
5,248,232 

No.  3  C.W  

284,420 

1  (Y7  in  A 

4,550 
24,391 
95,531 

9,388 
2,527 



472,943 
z09, 934 
2 

2,749 
53,567 

766,751 
320,235 
4,552 
27,140 
150,326 

No.  4   «   <.. 

Feed  

1,228 

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

516,666 

13,143 

739,195 

1,269,004 

1,039,070 
152,585 
18,273 

12,211 
2,443 
620 
37 
1,127 

14,280 

1,065,561 
155,028 
18,893 
37 
46,451 

No.  3  "   

37,324 

8,000 

Totals   

1,247,252 

16,438 

22,280 

1,285,970 

14,468,901 

595,820 

13,413,390 

28,478,111 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  25,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 

August  25,  1916- 

Bushels. 

7,456,751 
491^268 
6,758,660 

Bushels. 

7,012,150 
104,552 
6,654,730 

Bushels. 

14,468,901 
'595'  820 
13,413,390 

Totals  

14,706,679 

13,771,432 

28,478,111 

August  26,  1915— 

ooo,4Dy 

5,682 
723,062 

i,ooy,obi 
5,682 
1,963,866 

1,240,804 

1,579,263 

1.979,646 

3,558,909 

August  27,  1914— 

1,121,333 
1,742,183 

2,558,597 
1,126,926 

3,679,930 
2,869,109 

Totals  ,  

2,863,516 

3,685,523 

6,549,039 

TRADE  INQUIRIES. 
Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moxcton,  N.B. 

1040.  Cotton  duck  bags  for  flour. — A  well-established  firm  of  manufacturers' 
representatives  would  like  c.i.f.  prices  Buenos  Aires,  from  Canadian  mills  for  flour 
bags,  size  73  by  58  centimetres;  must  weigh  exactly  250  grams.  Sample  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Business  to  be  on  a 
cash  basis. 

1041.  Overalls. — A  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  men's  suits  bearing  union  label, 
and  suitable  for  engineers,  carpenters,  etc. 

1042.  Lumber. — A  Fiji  firm  of  lumber  importers  who  have  hitherto  depended 
upon  the  United  States  desires  Canadian  c.i.f.  quotations. 

1043.  Doors. — Two  firms  in  Fiji  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  doors. 
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1011.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  British  firm  of  contractors  in  Buenos  Aires  require 
prices  f.o.b.  on  asbestos  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  shingles.  Particulars  as  to  pack- 
ing and  the  probable  cost  of  freight  at  the  time  of  writing  should  be  supplied.  Sample 
may  be  inspected  at(the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1045.  Dried  vegetables.— A  London  firm  who  seek  supplies  of  sliced  and  desic- 
cated  potatoes,  sliced  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  dried  beans,  invite  samples  and  offers 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1046.  *Plywood. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  plywood  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1047.  *Wood-pulp. — A  correspondent  in  the  west  of  England  asks  for  names  of 
Canadian  makers  of  wood-pulp. 

1048.  Salmon  canners. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
salmon  canners  desirous  of  developing  business  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

1049.  Salmon  and  general  produce. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  salmon  canners  and  general  produce  exporters  wishing  to 
do  business  in  Great  Britain. 

1050.  Representation  in  Belgium. — A  Belgian  correspondent  now  resident  in 
England  is  desirous  of  making  arrangements  for  the  representation  in  Belgium  after 
the  war  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1051.  Yarns. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  spinners 
of  carded  wool  yarns,  carded  Angola  yarns  (wool  and  cotton  mixed),  combed  Angola 
yarns  (wool  and  cotton  mixed),  combed  worsted  yarns  (both  Botany  and  Crossbred). 

1052.  Bark  extract  or  other  tanning  material. — An  Edinburgh  firm  wishes  to 

receive  quotations. 

1053.  Fruit  pulps. — An  Edinburgh  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  for  fruit  pulps 
in  10-pound  tins. 

1054.  *Hoops. — A  Leith  firm  is  in  the  market  to  purchase  hazel,  chestnut  or 
willow  hoops  for  casks  in  lengths  of  5^  feet  and  6  feet,  coiled. 

1055.  *Quarter  casks. — A  Leith  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

1056.  Ale  and  stout  bottles. — A  firm  in  Leith  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations 
for  the  above,  delivered. 

1057.  *Paper. — A  well-established  Glasgow  firm  with  branch  offices  in  Edinburgh 
and  Newcastle,  formerly  handling  continental  supplies,  would  be  glad  to  represent 
reliable  Canadian  paper  mills. 

1058.  Victoria  white  peas. — A  Dundee  meal,  flour  and  grain  merchant  states 
there  is  a  good  market  for  these  and  asks  for  Canadian  quotations. 

1059.  Jewellery. — A  Dundee  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices 
on  cheap  class  of  jewellery  as  sold  by  departmental  stores. 

1060.  Corsets. — A  Dundee  firm  selling  large  quantities  of  American  corsets  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Pi-ice,  10  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  %5  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  SO  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   U.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 

Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 


Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 


COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
'  Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  10S,  Yokohama- 
Cafe  le  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Jus>t,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  care  S.  R.  Randrup,  Esq., 
British  Vice-Consul,  Omsk,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantraqom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Addrea* 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

P.  A  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


'    SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  _  ■  _    ^    .  " 

Ca6Ze  Address,  Canadian.  C-       Son*um/  G™]?begd0No:  4'  Christiana,  Nor- 

way.   Cable  Address  Sontuma. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

"Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India: 


Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-ConsuL 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ENEMY  SAMPLES. 

While  in  England  recently  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  made  arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  loan  to  Canada  of  more  than  8,000  samples  of  goods  of  German 
and  Austrian  manufacture  which  had  been  collected  by  British  Consuls  and  Trade 
Commissioners  in  some  seventy  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
Bhowing  British  manufacturers  what  Germany  had  exported,  in  the  hope  than  an 
examination  of  these  samples  would  materially  aid  in  capturing  enemy  trade. 

The  samples  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Canada  in  time  to  place  them  on  exhibition 
in  Montreal  early  in  October.  Afterward  they  will  be  exhibited  in  Toronto.  As  the 
collection  was  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  British  manufacturers  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  it  can  only  remain  in  Canada  for  a  short  time.  It  will  take  a  week 
oi  more  to  unpack  and  set  up  the  samples  and  about  as  long  to  pack  them  up  again 
so  that  if  a  number  of  cities  were  visited  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  lost  in  pack- 
ing and  unpacking.  As,  however,  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto  can  be  con- 
veniently reached  by  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  men  who  are  interested  in 
visiting  and  inspecting  these  samples,  it  is  felt  that  an  exhibit  in  each  of  the  above 
cities  will  serve  the  purpose  intended. 

Mr.  H.  Kershaw,  who  accompanies  the  samples  as  representative  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  able  to  furnish  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  demand  for  the  articles  exhibited  in  different  countries. 

Wherever  possible  details  of  wholesale  buying  price,  packing,  etc.,  are  afHxed  to 
the  samples. 

The  articles  shown  are  of  great  variety  and  include  the  following  classes  of 
goods : — 

TEXTILES. 

Woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods,  suitings,  coatings  and  trouserings. 

Shawls,  hose  and  half  hose;  underwear;  blankets. 

Cotton  prints;   tea  cloths  and  d'oyleys. 

Silks  and  velvet's;  silk  shawls  and  wraps. 

Ready-made  clothing. 

Dress  shirts;  bathing  costumes. 

Cotton  and  silk  velvets;  velveteens. 

Tweeds;  Venetians;  flannels  and  flannelette;  woollen  tissues. 


HABERDASHERY  (SOFT). 

Wools;  fabric  gloves;  cotton  and  fancy  threads. 

Fancy  galoons;  braid;  trimmings  and  edgings. 

Lace;  lace  edgings  and  nets;  barmen  and  embroidered  laces. 
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HABERDASHERY  (HARD). 

Buttons :  metal,  bone,  covered  and  celluloid ;   press  studs. 

Needles  and  pins ;   hatpins ;  hooks  and  eyes. 

Buckles,  eyelets;  thimbles. 

Button  hooks ;  crochet  hooks ;  measure  tapes. 

FANCY  AND  LEATHER  GOODS. 

Purses ;  handbags. 

Purse  frames ;   puff  boxes ;   tobacco  boxes. 
Belts:   leather,  cotton  and  elastic;  umbrellas. 
Kaffir  truck;   mirrors;  glass  bangles;  cheap  jewellery. 
Paper  matting;   celluloid  and  vulcanite  goods. 

GLASSWARE  AND  CROCKERY.  ! 

,Cups  and  saucers;  fancy  tea  sets;  tea  pots;  jugs;  mugs. 
Basins;   plates:  rice  dishes;   sugar  basins;  ornaments. 
Lamp  glasses;  bottles;  tumblers;  wineglasses;  churns. 
Butter  dishes. 

HARDWARE,   ENAMEL   GOODS,  ALU  MINIUM  WARE,  ETC. 

Enamel  toilet  sets,  dinner  carriers,  coffee  pots,  basins,  mugs,  cups  and  saucer.-, 
rice  and  soup  plates,  kettles  and  tea  pots,  saucepans. 

Aluminium  basins,  plates,  mugs,  kettles,  saucepans,  frying-pans,  cullenders,  fish 
kettles,  strainers. 

Nails  and  screws ;  coat  and  hat  hooks. 

Lamps,  hurricane,  table  and  hanging ;  blow  lamps ;  oil  and  spirit  stoves. 

Spring  bolts;  locks  and  hinges;  hasps  and  staples;  latches. 

Brass  taps  and  unions ;  door  and  drawer  handles ;  window  fasteners. 

Table  bells;  awls;  dog  chains;  split  rings;  corkscrews. 

Tin  openers;  coffee  mills. 

Stocks  and  dies;  cloth  cutters;  punches. 

Spring  balances;  family  weighing  scales. 

Tinned  and  wire  goods  (miscellaneous)  ;  rat  traps. 

Magnets  ;  rules ;  bag  hooks. 

TOOLS,  CUTLERY  AND  ELECTRO  GOODS. 

Horse  clippers,  hair  clippers,  apple  pickers'  nickers,  pliers  (various),  bits  (var- 
ious), gimlets,  files  (various),  callipers  and  dividers,  vices,  sheep  shears,  electrical 
lighting  accessories. 

Farriers'  nippers,  nail  pullers,  ratchets,  siaws  (various),  saw  sets,  fret  saws, 
spanners,  table  knives,  pocket  knives,  razors,  scissors. 

Masons'  trowels,  sheep  ear  markers,  combination  tools;  rules,  hammers,  augurs, 

Masons'  trowel's,  sheep  ear  markers,  combination  tools,  rules,  hammers,  augers, 
screw  drivers,  chisels,  rakes,  hoes. 

Choppers,  spades,  matchets,  planes  and  plane  cutters,  gauges,  chain  pipe  wrenches, 
belt  clippers,  spoons  and  forks,  cruets. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

Brushes:  hair,  tooth,  paint,  clothes. 
Sash  tools,  sewing  machines,  clocks. 

Musical  instruments:  mouth  organs,  concertinas,  accordeons,  tin  whistles,  violin 
.strings.  . 
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Hats:  felt,  woollen  and  cotton  caps,  fez  caps. 

Stationery:   note  paper,  envelopes,  note  books,  cigarette  papers,  pens,  pencils, 
erasers,  olegraph  and  colour  printing,  labels,  etc. 
Dyes;  twine  and  yarns;  toys. 
Soaps,  scents,  pomades.  « 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  manufacturers  attending"  the  exhibition  were  asked 
co  make  a  detailed  list  of  g-oods  manufactured  by  them  that  might  replace  the  enemy 
goods  exhibited.  A  similar  plan  will  be  adopted  in  Canada.  Manufacturers  visiting 
the  exhibition  will  be  asked  to  make  note  of  'any  articles  which  they  are  prepared  to 
manufacture.  Details  should  afterward  be  furnished  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Any  information  thus  secured 
will  be  utilized  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  .Commerce  to  help  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  do  their  share  in  securing  for  Canada  a  portion,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  the  trade  which  enemy  countries  formerly  enjoyed. 

Manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants  who  attend  will  be  asked  to  prepare 
lists  of  articles  formerly  imported  that  they  would  like  hereafter  to  secure  in  Canada 
and  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  endeavour  to  give  them  the  addresses 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  supply  similar  articles. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  view  of  the  enemy  samples  as  shown  in 
Sheffield,  England. 


German  and  Austrian  Samples  (as  shown  in  Sheffield,  England). 


Invitations  will  be  sent  in  due  time  and  any  manufacturers  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants desiring  to  inspect  the  samples  and  who  may  not  have  received  an  invitation 
1  y  September  30,  may  obtain  a  ticket  of  admission  by  applying  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Manufacturers  who  wish  to  have  the  Samples 
examined  by  their  foremen  or  other  expert  workmen  whose  advice  is  desired,  may 
secure  tickets  of  admission  for  them  on  application  to  the  Department. 
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SOUTH  AFEICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  July  28,  1916. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

An  extended  visit  to  the  various  centres  of  South  Africa  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  once  more  meeting  the  principals  and  department  buyers  of  all 
importing  wholesale  dealers,  large  retail  stores,  buyers  for  the  mining  corporations, 
heads  of  the  railway  departments,  engineering  firms,  agents  and  commission  houses, 
also  chambers  of  mines,  chambers  of  commerce,  executive  and  special  committees 
of  same,  in  fact  every  medium  where  information  could  be  secured'  and  at  the  same 
time  submit  particulars  to  all  South  African  inquirers  re  the  possibility  of  export 
from  Canada  to  South  Africa  by  the  direct  line  of  steamers. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MERCHANTS'  DEMANDS. 

From  time  to  time  reports  have  been  published  showing  the  necessity  for  direct 
representation  by  Canadian  shippers  in  the  South  African  market,  and  this  appeal 
lias  been  met  by  a  fair  number  of  Canadian  firms.  South  African  importers  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  this  effort  by  placing  many  orders  and  they  all  express 
a  determination  to  do  more  trade  with  Canada.  The  opinion  expressed  is  that  Canada 
has  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  and  hold  in  the  future,  a  trade  with  South 
Africa  which  could  only  have  come  after  many  years'  effort  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. The  samples  shown  and  quotations  have  brought  their  results;  almost  with- 
out exception  great  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  deliveries,  quality  up  to  sample  and 
the  packing  of  Canadian  goods. 

The  import  trade  reasonably  point  out  that  they  must  be  helped  out  in  their 
resolve  to  buy  as  much  as  possible  from  Canada,  by  a  larger  effort  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  in  showing  samples  and  quoting  prices.  The 
American  manufacturers  have  spared  no  efforts  to  study  the  requirements  and  seize 
the  opportunity.  There  are  many  of  these  firms  on  this  market  for  the  first  time, 
they  are  not  alone  in  this  very  special  effort,  and  as  another  proof  of  the  value  of 
direct  representation,  it  may  be  Well  to  state  that  while  in  Johannesburg,  I  found 
that  there  were  eleven  agents  representing  some  seventy-five  Japanese  houses  offering 
goods  to  the  South  African  trade,  and  they  were  doing  a  good  business  in  many  of 
the  lines.  These  were  nearly  all  new  lines  of  goods  such  as  glass  bottles,  glassware, 
hardware,  iron  and  brass,  small  Wares  (not  the  usual  Japanese  fancy  goods).  This 
with  silks  and  other  lines  are  regular  imports  from  Japan,  cotton  piece-goods,  cotton 
underwear  and  hosiery,  men's  and  women's  woollen  underwear,  men's  and  women's 
parasols,  Woodenware,  box  shooks,  three-ply  veneer  and  many  other  lines.  In  con- 
nection with  these  new  offerings  two  Japanese  firms  were  quoting  c.i.f.  South  African 
ports  on  a  Douglas  fir  three-ply. 

COMMISSION  AND  BUYING  HOUSES  IN  CANADA. 

In  several  reports  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
important  part  which  the  American  commission  house  takes  in  the  indents 
placed  by  South  African  firms  for  Canadian  goods  and  the  sometimes  unfair  advantage 
which  is  taken  by  some  of  these  houses  on  the  business  intended  for  Canada.  Three 
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years  ago,  when  the  South  African  firms  were  interviewed  on  this  point,  the  majority 
of  them  were  quite  indifferent,  but  present  conditions  and  the  fact  that  they  have, 
been  buying  more  lines  from  Canada,  have  brought  them  around  to  a  decided  opinion 
and  the  question  asked  in  almost  every  interview  was,  "  What  about  a  Canadian 
commission  house  which  would  look  after  our  direct  or  open  indents  for  purchase  in 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States?"  , 

The  opportunity  is  a  golden  one  and  some  special  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Canadian  banks  and  business  men  to  organize  such  houses,  not  only  for  the  growing 
trade  with  South  Africa,  but  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  many  interviews  granted  me  on  this  trip  I  was  able  to  point  out  in  a 
practical  way  the  advance  made  by  Canada  in  the  past  three  years  and  her  ability 
for  export  in  many  new  lines  and  in  a  particular  way  the  possibilities  directly  after  the 
war,  owing  to  the  special  development  of  our  engineering  and  manufacturing  plants 
in  our  efforts  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  allied  countries  with  war  and 
other  supplies.  Another  feature  of  the  trip  which  brought  immediate  results  to  many 
Canadian  firms  was  the  submitting  of  names  of  all  Canadian  firms  who  had  shown 
a  particular  interest  by  letter  or  catalogue,  also  supplying  a  list  of  all  firms  actually 
represented  in  South  Africa. 

Canadian  firms  who  take  the  trouble  of  appointing  agents  should  help  them  by 
some  system  of  follow-up  circular  letter  and  advertising  matter,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  agent  in  South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

As  a  result  of  the  trip  a  large  number  of  trade  inquiries  have  been  made  by 
dealers  for  direct  purchase  and  by  agents  or  commission  houses  seeking  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  concerns.  A  few  of  the  special  trade  inquiries  were  sent 
forward  during  the  trip,  with  illustrations  and  blue  prints  of  lines  wanted.  Canadian 
firms  will  do  well  to  give  these  inquiries  their  attention  as  some  of  them  mean  very 
big  business  with  first  orders  as  Well  as  regular  repeats.  There  are  many  more  of 
these  inquiries  which  are  being  arranged  for  despatch  to  Ottawa  in  the  near  future. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  for  immediate  results  where  possible 
and  for  arranging  future  business  by  correspondence  showing  what  the  possibilities 
are  under  normal  conditions. 

TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  official  opinion  of  the  commercial  community  in  South  Africa  as  regards 
trade  within  the  Empire  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  several  addresses  made  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  chambers  of  commerce  at  their  annual  meetings,  which  are  now  appear- 
ing in  the  annual  reports  of  each  chamber. 

JOHANNESBURG  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

From  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  Chappell,  president  of  the  Johannesburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  following  is  taken: — 

"  The  important  subject  of  trading  after  the  war  is  receiving  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  every  portion  of  the  Empire.  In  Great  Britain  numerous  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  discussed  the  subject  and  passed  a  variety  of  resolutions  thereon.  A 
special  conference  of  chambers  of  commerce  was  held  in  London  only  recently  to  deal 
with  this  subject  alone.  No  one  can  read  the  discussions  and  resolutions  that  have 
been  arrived  at  by  these  various  bodies  without  being  impressed  with  two  things : 
First,  the  unanimous  opinion  that  present  enemy  countries  must  be  barred  from  future 
trading  with  the  Empire  for,  at  any  rate,  a  period  of  years,  the  conditions  and  methods 
of  which  vary  very  considerably,  but  the  underlying  desire  and  intention  is  self- 
evident  through  them  all;  secondly,  that  commercial  matters  and  economic  policy 
generally  can  no  longer  be  regarded  on  the  same  plane  as  hitherto — they  must  be 
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looked  upon  fr^m  the  point  of  view  of  national  self-preservation  only.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  present  enemy  countries  are,  under  any  circumstances,  likely  to  pur- 
sue a  trade  policy  which  will  be  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case — it  is  not  overwhelmingly  important  what  they  do,  their  means  of  doing  it  will 
not  be  too  abundant — but  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  Germany 
and  other  countries  after  the  war,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Empire  to  set  about 
developing  its  own  resources  in  a  more  organized  manner  than  .has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  The  factories  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  some  trades,  have  been  brought 
to  a  really  high  pitch  of  well-organised  efficiency.  This  ,is  not  the  case  with  other 
trades,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show  by  a  few  figures  a  little  later  on,  but  although 
many  of  the  individual  factories  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  efficiency 
or  production,  som 3thing  has  yet  to.  be  done  to  co-ordinate  these  various  factories  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  absolutely  independent  of  outside  supplies.  The 
British  Empire  has  resources  so  vast  that  almost  everything  that  civilization  demands 
can  be  found  within  its  limits,  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  making  the  Empire  a  com- 
plete self-supporting  unit,  standing  four-square  to  the  world,  that  we  must  concentrate 
all  our  efforts.  I  will  not  dwell  here  on  the  precise  methods  that  I  think  should  be 
adopted.  The  ci) amber  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  regard  to  this  subject  the 
other  day,  which  may  be  described  as  the  expression  of  the  chamber's  considered 
opinions.  In  preparing  those  resolutions,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that,  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  principal  points,  viz.,  the  exclusion  from  South  Africa  of  Germany's 
products  and  manufactures,  the  ccmmittee  went  very  carefully  indeed  through  the 
list  of  importations  from  Germany  for  the  year  1913,  and  they  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  article  of  manufacture  in  the  whole  list 
that  could  not  be  obtained  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  from  elsewhere,  or  could  not  be 
done  completely  without  with  the  very  greatest  possible  ease.  The  principal  articles  that 
fell  into  the  latter  category,  I  may  tell  you,  consisted  of  German  toys  of  the  cheapest 
variety,  and  the  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  committee's  decision  is  that  for  the 
past  eighteen  months  no  German  manufactures  have  come  into  South  Africa,  and  the 
industries  and  business  of  South  Africa"  have  gone  on  precisely  the  same  in  every 
possible  respec'.  What  is  true  of  this  country  is  very  likely  indeed  to  be  true  of 
others;'  therefore  when  we  hear  of  combinations  of  our  present  enemies  in  pursuance 
of  a  trade  policy  hostile  t~>  +he  British  Emoire  after  the  war,  we  can  remember  that 
we  can  easily  do  without  what  we  have  hitherto  been  receiving  from  them.  There  is 
one  other  point  in  this  connection  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  the 
relative  values  cf  the  trade  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  The  trade  of  the 
British  Emoire  is  exactly  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
German  Empire.  So  that  when  it  comes  to  a  fighting  trade  policy,  as  it  will  do,  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  fcr  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  it  behoves  every  unit  of  the 
Empire  to  remember  that  it  has  its  duty  to  do  in  striving  after  the  utmost  efficiency 
in  every  form  of  manufacture. 

No  review  of  the  year's  business  in  any  colony  of  the  British  Empire  would  be 
complete  without  reference  being  made  to  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  state 
of  security  and  prosperity  that  we  have  enjoyed.  Here  in  South  Africa  everything 
depended  upon  the  gold  mining  industry  being  maintained  in  full  going  order.  As 
we  all  know,  this  has  been  done  with  perfect  ease  and  without  giving  any  one  even  a 
moment's  apprehension.  Not  only  has  this  been  done,  but  the  business  of  the  whole 
country  has  been  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  ever;  a  rebellion  has  been  put  down; 
one  campaign  against  German  Southwest  has  been  fought  and  won  and  another 
has  been  commenced  against  German  East,  and  will  be  .brought  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. South  Africa  owes  her  ability  to  carry  out  all  these  activities  to  one  thing, 
viz.,  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  sea  power  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  cause 
that  made  the  Empire  has  maintained  all  the  various  dominions  and  colonies  that 
constitute  that  Empire  in  a  position  of  safety  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  Within 
a  few  months  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  enemy  vessels  were  swept  from  all  the  seas, 
the  whole  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  hopeless 
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inactivity,  and  German  shipping  trade  was  a  dead  and  finished  thing.  We  are 
occasionally  asked  to  think  that  in  organization  we  still  have  much  to  learn.  We 
have  organized  and  administered  an  Empire  to  be  proud  of,  and  yet  this  may  in  some 
respects  be  true.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  finest  expression  of  supreme  skill  in 
organization,  combined  with  the  very  highest  technical  qualifications,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Navy  of  to-day.  It  stands,  after  eighteen  months'  war  service,  the 
finest  fighting  unit  the  world  has  yet  seen,  to  whose  efficiency  and  preparedness  the 
whole  of  civilization  remains  under  the  very  deepest  obligation." 

DURBAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  W.  F.  Johnstone,  the  President  of  the  Durban  Chamber  of 
( !j  immerce,  said : — 

"  The  position  taken  up  by  this  chamber  with  regard  to  trading  with  Germany 
and  Austria  after  the  war  is  certainly  clear  and  definite.  While  we  state  without 
equivocation  the  objective  we  would  like  to  attain,  we  recognize  that  we  must  work 
in  unison  with  the  Motherland  and  the  other  Oversea  Dominions.  We  shall  have  to 
be  guided  by  the  proposals  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  Imperial  conference  that 
will  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  and  also  by  the  actions  of  our  Allies  in 
dealing  with  German  trade  after  the  war.  Our  proposals  can  be  put  forward  with 
others,  and  our  endeavours  should  be  to  arrange  terms  as  near  to  our  ideals  as 
passible.  It  is  true  that  the  matter  cannot  be  definitely  decided  until  our  enemies 
are  nearer  defeat  than  they  are  at  the  moment.  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  final 
outcome  of  the  war  will  be  that  right  will  triumph  over  might  and  that  the  victory 
will  be  decisive  for  ourselves  and  our  Allies. 

While  we  cannot  make  the  final  arrangements  just  yet,  there  are  certain  things 
we  can  do;  some  of  these  are  covered  by  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  general 
i Meeting  such  as  Inter-Empire  trading  and  the  granting  of  substantial  preferences 
between  the  various  Oversea  Dominions  and  the  Motherland.  Then  we  also  passed 
a  resolution  favouring  preference  to  our  present  Allies  on  certain  conditions;  indeed, 
new  is  the  time  to  discuss  with  our  Allies  the  question  of  an  economical  alliance  to 
govern  our  trade  relations  when  the  war  is  over. 

Another  most  important  matter  is  the  development  of  industries  that  were  in 
existence  when  the  War  started  and  the  establishment  of  fresh  industries  both  in  the 
Motherland  and  the  Oversea  Dominions,  so  as  to  make  the  Empire  self-supporting 
and  more  independent  of  outside  supplies  than  in  the  past.  These  matters  do  not 
depend  on  the  termination  of  the  war  and  can  be  dealt  with  now  and  thus  the  ground 
be  prepared  for  final  arrangements  when  peace  is  declared.  We  must  make  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  Germany  to  push  her  peaceful  penetration  methods 
when  the  war  is  over.  In  1913  the  Union  of  South  Africa  imported  from  Germany 
goods  to  the  value  of  over  £3,400,000.  We  have  been  at  war  with  Germany  now  for 
early  twenty-one  months  and  we  have  been  little  inconvenienced  by  doing  without 
German  goods. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  said  the  other  day  that  his  com- 
mittee, after  careful  investigation,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  there  was 
hardly  a  single  article  of  manufacture  that  could  not  be  obtained  on  equitable  terms 
from  countries  other  than  those  with  which  we  are  at  war.  What  we  want  and  must 
have  is  an  Empire  policy,  which  is  the  only  policy  to  counteract  the  machinations 
of  a  nation  like  Germany,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  devoid  of  honour  and 
Straightforward  dealing.  In  Germany  all  trading,  manufacturing,  railways,  shipping 
and  banking  concerns  were  made  subservient  to  a  national  policy.  On  the  one  side 
national  finance  is  at  the  disposal  of  national  industry.  On  the  other  side  shipper 
and  shipowner  are  the  selling  agents  of  the  manufacturer.  Thcv  have  their  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  their  preferential  railway  rates,  so  that  their  shipne1'*  are  in  a 
veil  sonse  their  advance  agents,  and  their  State  policy  is  an  expression  of  their 
industrial  and  commercial  system. 
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So  as  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  them  successfully,  we  must  have  an  Empire  policy, 
and  the  following  among  other  things,  could  then  be  dealt  with:  The  establishment 
of  differential  port  charges  against  their  shipping;  the  refusal  of  trading  licenses  to 
Germans  and  Austrians;  the  prevention  of  the  dumping  of  German  or  x\ustrian 
goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Empire.  England  in  the  past  has  been  criminally 
neglectful  of  the  safety  of  the  nation.  The  metal  industries  are  important  because 
the  base  metals  im  many  instances  were  controlled  by  Germany,  and  they  are 
essential  to  other  industries.  The  raw  metals  were  chiefly  mined  in  the  British 
Empire,  but  they  were  smelted  in  Germany  and  controlled,  by  German  'firms.  This 
only  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  as  a  nation  to  so  establish  ourselves  that  we  may 
be  independent  of  Germany  for  the  future.  If  we  do  so,  then  there  will  be  no  need 
fof '  us  to  consider  trading  with  th.em ;  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  us  to  consider 
trading  with  them  when  they  show  by  their  actions  that  they  can  be  trusted  and  are 
prepared  to  deal  honourably." 

PORT  ELIZABETH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

This  question  was  not  referred  to  in  the  annual  address  to  the  Port  Elizabeth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  at  the  same  meeting  the  chairman,  Mr.  R.  P.  Hannam, 
proposed  the  following  resolution : —  .; 

"  This  chamber  is  in  favour  of  a  preferential  tariff  as  between  Great  Britain, 
her  dominions  and  her  allies,  and  instructs  Mr.  Sytner  as  its  representative  at  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  London,  to  press  for  a  definite  policy  to  be  formulated  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  at  ,the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to  destroy  any  possi- 
bility of  Germany  recovering  the  position  held  by  her,  before  the  war,  in  the  world  of 
commerce,"  and  when  submitting  same  .he  said: — 

"  In  moving  this  resolution,  gentlemen,  I  would  say  that  this  chamber  has  for 
years  past  advocated  a  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  British  goods  against  all  foreign 
goods,  and  now  that  our  foreign  enemies  are  defined,  I  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction from  any  member  of  this  chamber,  that  we  are  prepared  to  our  fullest  ability 
to  support  the  extension  of  preferential  treatment  to  our  allies,  and  to  support  pro- 
hibitive tariffs  against  our  enemies,  directly  those  who  are  responsible  for  sifting  this 
question  advise  that  such  a  policy  be  undertaken.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  whole 
question  is  a  most  difficult  one  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  The  position  of 
London  as  being  the  clearing  house  of  the  world  is  involved.  I  do  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  Berlin  will  ever  challenge  London's  claim  to  this  position.  For  this 
reason,  gentlemen,  we  believe  that  we  must  take  our  lead  from  Great  Britain.  That  is 
exactly  why  we  feel  that  Great  Britain's  interests  are  paramount  in  this  question.  I 
know  that  there  are  others  who  admittedly  argue  that  our  policy  should  be  based  on 
the  grounds  that  South  Africa  and  her  industries  are  the  first  consideration  in  this 
matter.  Gentlemen,  it  will  not  become  South  Africa  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
Motherland,  seeing  that  we  as  a  country  will  be  called  upon  to  make  very  little  sacri- 
fice. This  is  just -why  this  chamber  advocates  taking  our  instructions  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  and  not  dictating  to  them  on  the  terms  of  South  African  indus- 
tries first.  There  is  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Cape  Town  about  the  middle  of  May 
by  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  South  Africa,  and  no  doubt  this 
chamber  will  be  represented.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  representatives  will  give  full 
support  to  all  measures  proposed,  that  are  calculated  to  prevent  Germany  ever  again 
exercising  the  power  she  has  hitherto  done  commercially,  and  I  further  .have  no  doubt 
that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  South  Africa  at  this  meeting  will  unanimously 
decide  to  fall  in  with  every  suggestion  that  may  be  made  by  Great  Britain  which  is 
calculated  to  assist  her  in  .her  general  policy.  I  cannot  see  how  South  Africa  can 
make  any  serious  sacrifices  by  entirely  ceasing  to  trade  with  Germany,  but  if  my  views 
prove  to  be  wrong  and  considerable  sacrifices  have  to  be  made,  I  arn  satisfied  that  the 
citizens  and  traders  of  South  Africa  will  willingly  make  all  and  every  sacrifice  neces- 
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sary  in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  The  resolution  before  yon 
especially  urges  the  importance  of  a  definite  policy  being  framed  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  meanwhile  we  are  given  to  understand  that  German  firms  in  Japan  (one  of 
the  allies)  are  adopting  Japanese  names  in  order  to  hide  their  identity  and  to  be  able 
to  trade  with  unsuspecting  Britishers.  The  Economist  quotes  cases  of  German  firms 
establishing  themselves  in  Switzerland  under  English  names  for  the  same  purpose. 
"  The  White  Metal  Company  "  is  one  such  concern.  These  and  numerous  other  sub- 
terfuges adopted  by  our  unscrupulous  enemies  make  it  necessary  that  a  complete  and 
definite  policy  should  be  formulated  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  so  that  we  may  all  be  forewarned  and  arm  ourselves  with  a  mutual 
policy  calculated  to  checkmate  any  attempts  Germany  may  make  to  escape  the  com- 
mercial penalties  that  we  are  all  determined  she  shall  suffer  after  the  war.  During 
the  war  subterfuges  such  as  the  above  which  German  traders  are  adopting  can  be 
dealt  with  under  the  Enemy  Trading  Act,  so  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  Ger- 
man origin  of  firms  trading  under  British,  Japanese  or  other  names,  but  we  must 
have  a  policy  which  will  do  everything  possible  to  continue  to  restrict  such  concerns 
from  British  trade  after  the  war." 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  EXPORTS. 

Comparing  the  trade  of  1915  with  1914,  the  following  results  will  appear  in  regard 
to  the  export  of  the  principal  products  of  the  Union: — 

Increase  or 


Articles. 

Value,  1915. 

Value,  1914. 

Decrease. 

Animals,  living  

....       £  44,465 

£  33,568 

£  10,897 

....  44,488 

19,283 

25,205 

Bark  

286,399 

91,155 

..  159,974 

22,384 

137,590 

Coal  

..   ..  1,129,818 

1,236,529 

106,711 

700,046 

2,012 

Corn  and  grain — 

Maize  

438,455 

193,191 

Other   

....  98,062 

63,261 

34,801 

....  1,676,138 

5,512,919 

3,836,781 

Feathers,  ostrich  

....  743,772 

1,342,717 

598,945 

Fodder  and  forage  

47,713 

10,642 

....  123,291 

108,459 

14,832 

Fruit,  dried  and  preserved  

....  15,806 

747 

15,059 

94,245 

30,278 

....  687,635 

834,202 

146,567 

Hides  and  skins  

.  .   .  .  1,675,794 

1,572,258 

103,536 

....  116,692 

14,262 

102,430 

Oil,  whale  

103,760 

24,06-2 

Spirits,  potable  

....  35,096 

7,741 

27,355 

Sugar  and  sugar  products  

....  63,492 

9,812 

53,680 

Tin  ore   

457,925 

72,024 

....  64,435 

21,967 

42,468 

Wool  

..    ..  5,380,031 

4,238,205 

1.141.826 

The  figures'  as  to  the  value  of  gold  exported  since  August,  1914,  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  output  of  gold  during  1915  was  to  the  value  of  £38,639,095,  as  compared  with 
£35,664,230  for  1914. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS. 

A  review  of.  the  South  African  agricultural  exports  for  five  years  show  that  1913 
reached  the  highest  mark,  £11,985,969,  and  that  1915  exports  were  £2,607,800  less  than 
that  year.  On  the  other  hand  new  exports  (beef  and  eggs  chiefly)  amounted  to 
£114,000  and  an  increase  in  the  export  of  minor  products  of  about  £200,000.  The 
slump  in  the  ostrich  feather  market  has  made  a  difference  in  1915  compared  with 
1913  of  £2,209,815. 
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SOME  EXPORT  FIGURES. 

Following  figures  give  the  quantity  and  value  of  some  of  the  most  important 
exports  during  the  five  years,  1911-15 : — 


Wool — 

1911  Lbs.  132,207,829  £3,899,828 

1912   "  161,974,684  4,780,594 

1913   "  176,971,865  5,719,288 

1914   "  133,847,012  4,228,630 

1915   "  170,003,173  5,380,031 

Mohair — 

1911   "  21,068,825  917,874 

1912   **  23,479,729  967,286 

1913   "  17,355,882  876,255 

1914   "  18,865,743  834,202 

1915   "  16,304,378  687,635 

Hides— 

1911   "  13,211,734  370,548 

1912   "  20,427,461  670,887 

1913   "  21,279,840  794,937 

1914   "  14,773,065  544,050 

1915   "  15,304,911  575,945 

Skins — 

1911   "  31,536,507  840,97-9 

1912..   "  37,241,136  1,020,127 

1913  '   "  41,351,091  1,215,547 

1914   "  38,294,917  1,023,443 

1915   "  45,547,242  1,099,849 

Ostrich  Feathers — 

1911   "  826,992  2,253,140 

1912   "  999,704  2,609,638 

1913   "  1,023,307  2,953,587 

1914   "  735,325  1,342,717 

1915   "  948,945  743,772 

Mealies — 

1911  Muids.  1,016,433  402,680 

1912   "  832,742  443,492 

1913   "  ,  114,723  65,169 

1914   "  1,100,156  438,455 

1915   "  1,493,826  631,646 

Fruit,  fresh — 

1911  Packages.  234,208  45,487 

1912                                                                       "  296,963  54,668 

1913                                                                       "  232,959  51,858 

1914                                                                       "  475,308  94,245 

1915                                                                       "  240,269  v  63,967 

Wattle  Bark— 

1911  Lbs.  111,205,265  289,557 

1912.   "  118,219,023  283,060 

1913   "  145,717,738  309,328 

1914   "  130,216,826  286,399 

1915   "  89,661,464  195,244 


Shortage  of  shipping  accommodation  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  fresh  fruit  and  of  wattle  bark.  This  disability  did  not  apply  to  the  other 
products;  moreover,  as  regards  fruit,  the  1915  season  was  an  unfavourable  one.  The 
ostrich  feather  trade,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  the  throes  of  depression ;  while  the 
increase  in  the  skin  export  trade  has  to  be  attributed  to  a  very  severe  drought. 

,  The  best  export'  year  was  1913  when  the  value  of  these  products  totalled  £11,985,- 
969.  The  value  for  1915  was  £0,378,089.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of 
maize,  the  year  1915  was  not  as  successful  as  an  earlier  one  so  far  as  exports  were 
concerned.  Imports  of  agricultural  products,  however,  exclusive  of  spirits  and  fruit 
(chiefly  dried),  show  a  very  appreciable  decline  in  1915  as  compared  with  any  year 
in  the  preceding  four.  This  decline,  at  pre-war  values,  can  be  put  down  at  the  sum 
of  £510,000. 

In  connection  with  the  decrease  in  total  exports  of  South  African  agricultural 
products,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  imports  of  nearly  every  line  of  agricultural 
products  show  a  very  appreciable  decline,  more  particularly  in  quantity,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 
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SOME  IMPORT  FIGURES. 

The  following  figures  show  some  of  the  more  important  imports  giving  quantity 
and  value  for  the  five  years,  1911-15: — 


Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes — 

1911  Lbs.  5,948,335  £  -250,244 

1912                                                                              "  6,632,671  318,530 

1913                                                                              '*  5,882,522  255,622 

1914                                                                              "  5.692,061  250,213 

1915                                                                              "  4,121,587  187,790 

CIigcsb   / 

1911..-  .'                     "  4,949,356  143,640 

1912                                                                              "  5,165,715  158,787 

1913..   .'                                                                          "  5,586,244  167,440 

1914                                                                              "  5,223,283  157,405 

1915                                                                              "  3,966,269  155,466 

Wheat  and  Flour — 

1911  Muids.  1,810,315  1,147,386 

1912                                                                     ..     "  '  1,271,367  893,729 

1913  -                                           *'  2,244,224  1,S03,127 

1914  '                                             "  1,637,797  1,373,519 

1915  ,                                            "  1,252,129  1,444,500 

Eggs — 

1911   15,386,944  57,297 

1912   18,355,299  69,753 

1913   21,263,252  77,560 

1914   59,314 

1915   '     525,351  19,233 

Meat,  fresh,  frozen  and  preserved  (all  kinds)  — 

1911  Lbs.  21,934,828  481,157 

1912                                                                            "  21,319,429  474,134 

1913.  .  .  .'                                                                   "  21,953,416  532,228 

1914                                                                            "  10,426,638  382,336 

1915                                                                            "  7,407,332  355,176 

Milk,  condensed — 

1911                                                                            "  22,407,913  405,280 

1912                                                                            "  20,948,352  424,4  47 

1913                                                                            "  22,667,633  464, 8S6 

1914  •                                                         "  20,954,884  434,979 

1915                                                                            "  19,262,765  410,435 

Food  and  Drink,  total — 

1911.    6,336,262 

1912                                                                                                   ..  6,359,404 

1913   7,584,290 

1914   5,975,953 

1915..   8,113,337 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,.  N.Z.,  August  7,  1916. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  and  the  enormous  expense  attaching  to  it,  New  Zealand 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition  financially.  Some  60,000  men  from  this  little  country, 
v.  it'n  a  total  population  of  1,000,000  whites,  have  gone  to  the  front,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  2,400  each  month  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  forces. 

This,  of  course,  has  its  effect  upon  production,  and  mercantile  institutions  are 
bard  pressed  for  help.  The  banks  are  for  the  first  time  employing  young  women 
whose  services  are  said  to  be  most  acceptable.  High  prices  paid  for  beef,  cheese, 
wool  and  hides  are  reflected  in  the  sound  condition  of  the  banks.  Imports  are  increas- 
ing, and  exports  are  limited  only  to  the  space  procurable  to  send  them  to  market. 
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new  Zealand's  favoured  financial  position. 

Financial  conditions  in  Auckland,  as  throughout  New  Zealand,  have  scarcely 
been  disturbed  by  the  war.  The  banks  have  not  altered  their  rates,  and  funds  are 
readily  obtainable  from  them  for  all  legitimate  purposes.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
money,  deposits  having  largely  increased,  whilst  advances  have  been  reduced  as  the 
result  of  our  record  exports  of  produce  and  the  very  high  prices  obtained  therefor. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  disposition  to  invest  capital  in  new  enterprises  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  conditions  which  will  prevail  after  the  war,  to  the  high 
price  of  materials  and  goods,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  satisfactory  labour.  Money  has 
been  obtainable  on  mortgage  on  first-class  security  at  pre-war  rates,  and  the  only  class 
of  safe  loans  that  have  been  difficult  to  .place  are  those  of  local  bodies,  who  are 
restricted  by  the  Government  to  paying  not  more  than  5|  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  this,  several  of  the  Auckland  local  bodies  have  successfully  under- 
taken important  financial  transactions.  Large  institutions  and  people  of  means,  who 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  income  tax,  have  naturally  preferred  Government  debentures  at 
per  cent  free  of  income  tax,  to  other  debentures  at  5|  per  cent  subject  to  tax.  It 
says  much  for  the  financial  condition  of  New  Zealand  that  in  no  part  of  the  Empire 
have  lower  rates  for  money  prevailed  than  here,  and  indications  point  to  there  being 
no  material  increase  in  interest  rates  when  the  war  is  over.  Those  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  declare  that  business  is  being  conducted  on  sound  lines,  and  that 
the  country  was  never  so  prosperous  or  better  prepared  to  face  lean  years,  should  they 
come.  « 

TWENTY-SEVEN  MILLIONS  STERLING  FOR  THE  WAR. 

New  Zealand,  after  two  years  of  doing  its  part  in  connection  with  the  great  warr 
is  financially  in  the  satisfactory  position  of  being  exceedingly  strong.  On  July  31, 
1916,  the  credit  amount  at  the  Consolidated  Fund  was  £2,175,065,  in  addition  to  which 
the  country  had  invested  in  London  in  Imperial  Treasury  bills,  £2,764,000,  while  New 
Zealand  also  has  in  England  £800,000  of  gilt-edged  securities  which  are  free  and  avail- 
able for  use  if  required.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  New  Zealand's  resources  in 
London  are  over  £3,500,000,  and  New  Zealand  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  has  no 
local  treasury  bills  issued  in  the  Dominion. 

The  total  amount  raised  for  war  expenses  during  the  two  years  amounted  to  £11,- 
091,000,  and  the  authorized  amounts  available  for  use  during  this  year  aggregate 
£16,000,000.  How  much  of  this  will  be  used  depends  entirely  upon  the  length  of  the 
war,  but  there  is  one  satisfactory  feature,  which  is,  that  from  taxation  during  the 
current  year  there  will  be  a  further  £3,000,000,  and  in  all  probability,  an  additional 
£500,000  (possibly  more)  from  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  to  supplement  the  total 
amount  of  the  country's  resources  in  England.  Both  of  these  will  be  amounts  avail- 
able for  reduction  of  war  loans,  or  repayments  to  the  British  Government. 

Summed  up,  New  Zealand  is  doing  its  part  well,  and  the  people  who  are  providing 
the  large  portion  of  the  necessary  funds  are  facing  the  situation  with  cheerful  deter- 
mination to  help  the  British  Empire  to  achieve  a  victory,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  last- 
ing peace  afterwards,  while  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
British  Empire. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  'imports  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1916,  together  with  articles  affected  by, 
and  value  of,  the  total  preference : — 


Article. 

I.  — Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc..  .. 
Provisions,  n.o.e  

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin — 

Biscuits    

Confectionery,  unenumerated .  .  .. 

Foods  for  animals,  n.o.e  

Fruits  :  bottled  and  preserved  .  . 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved. 

IV.  — Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors — 

Whisky  

V.  — Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof- 

Cigarettes  ,  

Cigars  

VIII. — Vegetable  substances — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  

IX 

clothing. 


( a ) . — Apparel — 
Apparel  and  ready  mad* 
Boots  and  shoes — 

Goloshes,  slippers,  etc 

Grindery,  n.o.e  

Gum  boots  

Unenumerated  


Value.    Canadian  Preference. 


Corsets  

Furs  and  fur  trimmings  

Haberdashery  

Hosiery  

IX  (b). — Textiles — 

Drapery,  n.o.e  

Felt  sheathing   .  

Mats  and  matting  • 

Piece  goods  

Rugs,  woolen  '  

Sewing  silks,  cottons,  etc  

X.  — Oils,  fats  and  waxes — 

Axle  greases,  etc  

Naphtha,  wood  

XI.  — Paints  and  varnishes — 

Ground  in  oil  

Mixed  ready  for  use  

Unenumerated  

Varnish,  lacquers  and  gold-size  

XII.  — Stones  and  minerals — 

Stone  (including  marble  and  slate)  — 

Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones  

XIV  (a).. — Metal,     unmanufactured     and  partlv 
manufactured,  and  ores — 
Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod .  .  .  -.  

XIV  (b). — Metal   manufactures,    other   than  ma- 
chinery— 

Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges  and  fans  

Bolts  and  nuts  

Cutlery  

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  etc  

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle  and  tee  

Pipes  and  fittings  

Lamps,  lanterns  and  lampwicks  

Nails  

Plate  and  plateware  

Printing  materials  

Railway  and  tramway  plants  

Rivets  and  washers  

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures  

Tools  and  implements  


£  7,331 

9 

Id.  per  lb. 
10% 

1 

121 
4 

335 
59 
512 

%d.  per  lb. 
%d.  per  lb. 

10  % 

12h% 

10% 

487 

1 
45 

3,669 

3,848 

— 

22 
61 

OS 

59 

841 
3 

902 

111% 

6d.  pair,  and 
7|%  ad  val. 

— 

8 
1 
2 

1,050 
1 
44 

10% 

38 
412 

10% 

21 
212 
13 
11 

6d.  the  cwt. 
Is.  the  cwt. 

10'% 
4%d.  per  gal. 

185 

9,948 

20% 

28 
64 

865 
1,478 

884 

10% 
10% 
10% 

510 
13.601 
43 
8.005 
13 
12 
15 
12 
29 
417 

20% 
20% 
10% 
Is.  per  cwt. 
10% 
10% 
20% 

121% 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1916. — C 071. 

Article.  Value.    Canadian  Preference. 

XIV  (&). — Metal  manufactures,  etc. — Ccn. 
Wire— 


Fencing,  barbed  

22  0 

Fencing-,  plain   .... 

5,834 

1,933 



Wove  wire  and  metal  gauze  

7  1 

10% 

Other,  plain  

Zinc,  perforated  or  cellular  sheet  

2(5 

10% 

■  Metal    manufactures,  unenumerated  

309 

10% 

XV. — Machines  and  machinery — 

Agricultural  implements — 

Cultivators 

280 

Cutters    chaff    turnip  etc 

29 

Harrows,  disc  

29 

Ploughs  

32 

Unenumerated  

228 



Dairying — 

Churns  

87 

— 

Electrical   .... 

226 

10% 

Emery  grinding  machines,  etc  

3 

— 

Flying  machines  (duty  was  remitted)  

2,057 

— 

Mangles,  clothes-wringers,  etc  

12 

— 

24 

M^aterial*2  for  and  parts  of 

1  013 

1 0  % 

XVI.- — India  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof- — 

20  % 

O'  h°r 

XVI  (b). — Leather  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Belting,  leather  

14 

— 

Leather  

3,052 

Portmanteaux  and  travelling  bags  

5 

12i% 

XVII  (a). — Timber — 

133 

— 

XVII  (b). — ^Vood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures — 

Carriage  materials — wheels  

336 

10% 

390 

10% 

1,852 

12|% 

90 

Tackle  blocks,  wooden  

36 

— 

Woodenware  and  turnery  

876 

10% 

XVIII. — Earthenware,     china,     glass,  .stoneware^ 

cement  and  cement  materials — 

Chinaware,  etc  

Glass- 

1 

10% 

Crown  sheet  and  common  window  

44 

— 

Mirrors  and  looking  glasses  

25 

12i% 

Jars,  plain  

764 

103 

10% 

Plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  etc  

386 

XIX   (a). — Paper — 

1.00  5 

20% 

Paperhangings  

2,660 

Printing                                                         .  . 

38,48  7 

20% 

•  2,048 

2s.  Gd.  per  c\ 

XIX  (b). — Stationery — 

Books,  papers  and  music,  printed  

16 

Calendars  and  show  cards   ... 

2 

10% 

Handbills  circulars  etc 

62 

%d.  psr  lb. 

Manufactured,  n.o.e.. 

24 

12  J  % 

Inks  printing. 

2 

10% 

Unenumerated  

551 

10% 

,  lewellerv,  timepieces  and  fancv  goods — 

Fancv  goods  and  toys 

63 

10% 

XXI. — Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments — 

58 

44 

10% 

89 

20 

XXII. — Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.— 

302 

79 

Disinfectants  

131 

Medicinal  preparations,  drugs,  etc  

54 

10% 

1 

12i,% 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZKA LAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  J UNE  30,  1916. — Con. 


Article. 

Value.    Canadian  Preference. 

XXIII. — Miscellaneous — 

Anns,  ammunition  and  explosives- — 

44 

1  0  '•'■> 

170 

1  o<%, 

Articles  and  materials  suited  only  for, 

Si n cl  to 

be  used  solely  in  the  fabrication  or 

of  goods  within  the  Dominion.  .   .  . 

139 

22 

4  3 

147 

i-  u  /c 

Instruments,  musical — 

....  70 

10% 

Pianos  

  408 

10% 

  1 

....  42 

10% 

57  112 

~[  ()€/„    n  rl   vfl  1 

X  \)  /O      <X\X      V  CL  1 . 

"             "    rubber  tyres  for. .    . . 

"             "    materials  for  

..    ..  2,688 

Vehicles — 

Materials  for  and  parts  of  

411 

Miscellaneous,  manufactured.. 

....  47 

— 

Total  

....      ■  £202,245 

Quarter  ended  June  30,  1916  

....  £202,245 

=        $1, 011, 225 

Quarter  ended  June  30,  19-15  

....  £166,657 

=  833,285 

Increase  1916  over  1915..  .. 

....         £  35,588 

=±        $  177,940 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 

The  following  comparative  tables  give 

the  particulars  of  the  principal  increases 

and  decreases  in  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  quarter  ended  June 

30,  1916,  as  against  the  quarter  ended  June 

30,  1915 

Increases. 

Decreases. 

  £  500 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   2,000 

Goloshes,  etc  

 *  400 

Lamps,  lanterns,  etc 

  600 

Grain  and  pulse  : — 

Wheat  

  22,000 

Hosiery   900 

  12,000 

Metal  manufactures 

  800 

  2,000 

Iron  and  steel : — 

Timber,  sawn,  rough 

 %x  700 

  200 

 .    ..  8,000 

Wrapping  paper .  . 

  900 

Cutlery   800 

Carbide  of  Calcium.  , 

  3,000 

Fencing  staples   1.400 

  600 

Hardware   500 

Miscellaneous,  mfifd. 

  500 

Nails                                                            fi  .000 

Wire  fencing,  plain   5,600 

Wire,  unenumerated   700 

Flying  machine   2,000 

Furniture,  etc   1,000 

Glass  jars,  plain  *  700 

Cardboard  boxes,  mtls   1,000 

Stationery,  unenumerated   500 

Pianos                                               •  400 

Motor  cars,  etc..   ..  25,000 

Rubber  tyres  for   15,500 

Materials  for   1,600 

T,he  quarter  ended-  June  30,  1916,  as  against  the  same  period  in  1915,  shows 
an  increase  in  business  of  £35,588  ($177,940). 

The  principal  increases  are  in  fish,  bar,  bolt  and  rod  iron  and  steel,  pipes  and 
fittings,  nails,  plain  wire,  motor  cars  (this  is  a  very  notable  increase  of  £25,000),  and 
rubber  tyres  for  same. 
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The  principal  decreases  are  in  wheat  and  flour,  printing  paper  and  carbide. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  decreases  do  not  suggest  any  diminution  in 
orders  for  those  articles  in  respect  of  which  there  has  been  decrease,  but  it  must  be 
understood  clearly  that  the  decrease  is  occasioned  either  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
orders  could  not  be  filled,  or,  being  filled,  transportation  could  not  be  secured. 

EXPORT   OF   BRITISH    GOODS  PROHIBITED — CANADA' S  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  at  Wellington  has  stated  that  he  has  received 
a  cablegram  announcing  the  absolute  prohibition  of  exporting  from  Britain  the 
following : —  1 

Cast  iron  piping, 
Galvanized  sheets, 
Galvanized  corrugated  sheets, 
.  Iron  plates,  not  tinned; 
Motor  ploughs,  and 
Agricultural  tractors. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  chance  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  secure  some 
business. 

With  respect  to  the  galvanized  corrugated  sheets,  the  sheets  must  have  eight 
3-in.  corrugations,  and  the  total  width  of  the  sheet,  with  corrugation,  must  be  2  ft. 
2  in.  These  sheets  should  be  packed  in  skeleton  crates  of  5  cwt.  each,  and  no  paper 
or  felt  used,  and  they  should  be  of  24  and  26  gauge. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  plain  galvanized 
sheets,  6  ft.  x  3  ft.,  and  8  ft.  x  3  ft.,  and  they  should  be- 24,  26  and  28  gauge. 

If  firms  able  to  supply  these  sheets,  both  plain  and  corrugated,  will  communicate 
with  this  office,  preferably  by  cable,  as  business  must  be  done  quickly  in  these  days, 
giving  a  c.i.f.  quotation  New  Zealand  ports,  the  same  will  be  placed  immediately  in 
the  hands  of  New  Zealand  importers  familiar  with  the  trade's  requirements,  and 
acceptance  or  rejection  will  be  promptly  cabled  by  them. 

DEMAND  FOR  MEDIUM  PRICED  MOTOR  CARS. 

Previous  to  the  war  New  Zealand  imported  two  distinct  classes  of  motor  cars, 
a  high-priced  car  and  a  low-priced  one,  the  latter  being  purchased  principally  by 
persons  in  smaller  towns  and  those  living  in  the  back  blocks. 

A  demand  has  arisen  now  for  a  car  a  little  more  expensive  than  the  cheaper  car 
heretofore  imported,  but  much  below  the  price  of  the  higher  valued  one  hitherto 
imported — a  car  which  will  retail  in  New  Zealand  from  £350  to  £400  would  find  a 
ready  sale. 

Any  motor  car  manufacturers  in  Canada  desiring  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  importing  agents  who  are  possessed  of  garage  accommodation,  who  will 
communicate  with  this  office,  will  be  at  once  placed  in  touch  with  New  Zealand 
dealers  enjoying  an  extensive  clientele. 

SHIPPING   COMPANIES  INCREASED  SHARE  VALUES. 

A  remarkable  appreciation  in  the  market,  value  of  shares  in  two  of  the  largest 
shipping  companies  with  headquarters  in  New  Zealand — the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Dunedin,  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Christchurch — has  taken 
place  during  the  past  month.  In  one  instance  this  has  been  the  direct  result  of  a 
proposal,  now  under  consideration  by  shareholders,  that  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Cmpany  should  amalgamate  with  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
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Company,  and  in  the  other  to  reports  in  London  of  a  similar  proposal  affecting  the 
Union  Steamship  Company. 

Details  of  the  increases  in  the  value  of  the  shares  in  each  company,  and  the 
aggregate  increase,  are  given  in  the  appended  table: — 

Number             Price,,                 Price,  Aggregate 

of  Shares.  August  1,  1915.  August  1,  1916.  Increase. 

Union  S.  S.  Company                      1,000,000              23s.                  40s.  6d.  £875,000 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company.        90,672             £18                    £28|  929,388 

Total  increase  in  value   £1,804,388 


IMPERIAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  Imperial  Supplies  Department  made  payments  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Government  during  July  of  £1,015,789  for  meat,  which  is  a  record  for  any  previous 
month.  The  total  payments  since  March,  1915,  amount  to  £11,203,364,  for  shipments 
aggregating  878,517  quarters  of  beef,  3,073,243  sheep,  and  5,461,015  lambs.  There 
are  $1,750,000  60-pound  carcases  of  meat  in  store  in  the  Dominion  to  date. 

The  Department's  shipments  of  cheese  amount  to  13,804  tons,  costing  £916,687. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  Norway,  August  8,  1916. 

THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

Mechanical  Pulp. — The  market  for  moist  mechanical  pulp  is  quiet.  The  price 
to-day  is  about  $16.67  per  ton  f.o.b.  for  good  qualities  of  hot-ground  pulp.  Dry 
mechanical  pulp  is  in  good  demand,  and  sells  at  from  $49.33  to  $50.67  f.o.b. 

Chemical  Pulp.- — The  situation  is  unchanged.  High  prices  are  obtained  for 
Btrong,  as  well  as  easy  bleaching,  bleached  and  soda  pulp. 

Paper  and  Wood  Pulp. — The  embargo  on  cellulose  must  have  cost  the  Swedish 
makers  enormous  amounts  of  money.  The  Norwegian  mills  would  of  course,  not 
have  obtained  upwards  of  $173.33  f.o.b.  for  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  British  market  which  they  had  all  to  themselves.  Swedish  makers  would  have 
got  considerably  more  than  $93.33,  which  has  been  the  current  price  lately,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  export  to  England. 

In  regard  to  the  Norwegian  cellulose  makers,  it  would  not  matter  much  if  the 
embargo  were  now  lifted,  as  they  have  practically  cleared  out  the  production  of  the 
Current  year.  But  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  embargo  were  lifted,  not  only 
for  British  paper  makers,  but  also  for  Norwegian  makers  of  mechanical  wood-pulp, 
a-  it  would  help  them  to  sell  the  small  balance  of  this  year's  production.  The  Swedish 
upper  gulf  mills  have  succeeded  in  clearing  out,  in  a  very  short  time  their  stocks  of 
pulp,  thanks  to  the  big  drop  of  freights. 

Paper. — The  paper  market  is  quiet.  Prices,  however,  are  keeping  up,  and  the  mills 
maintain  that  with  the  high  cost  of  all  raw  materials,  coals  and  requisites,  there  is 
not  room  for  any  reduction.  In  addition,  makers  have  plenty  of  orders  on  hand, 
and  need  not  trouble  about  getting  fresh  ones. 

At  last  all  mills  in  Norway  are  now  in  working  order,  although  in  some  cases 
not  at  their  full  capacity  owing  to  want  of  workmen. 
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;,  NORWEGIAN  ROUTE  STEAMERS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Norwegian  Steamship  Owners'  Association  has  recently  compiled  statistics 
of  the  steamers  in  Norway  engaged  in  foreign  routes.  The  statistics  show  a  great 
development  in  recent  years. 

While  in  1906,  94  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  86,450  tons  were  engaged  in  regular 
routes  between  Norway  and  foreign  countries,  the  number  in  1910  was  116  steamers 
of  130,344  tons,  while  in  1916  the  number  of  steamers  is  170  with  a  tonnage  of 
298,275  tons.    During  the  last  five  years  the  tonnage  lias  more  than  doubled. 

The  Norwegian-American  line  now  ranks  first  with  seven  steamers  with  a  tonnage 
of  40,284  tons  to  her  credit.  Then  comes  t.he  Norwegian  Africa-Australia  Line  with 
seven  steamers,  amounting  to  30,356  tons. 

Compared  with  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  whole  world,  the  foreign  route-steamers 
of  Norway  in  1906  embraced  7-2  per  cent,  in  1910  they  formed  8-8  per  cent,  and  in 
1915  fully  14  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  of  Norwegian  origin. 

THE  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  NORWAY. 

As  regards  the  grain  and  hay  crop  prospects  in  Norway,  it  must  be  said  that  on 
an  average  they  are  exceedingly  good.  Exempt  from  this  are  some  districts  in  the 
northern  part  of  Norway,  where  on  account  of  a  prolonged  drought  the  situation  is 
not  satisfactory.  However,  both  the  hay  crop  and  the  grain  crop  as  well  as  the  root 
crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  promises  very  well,  so  that  there  will  be 
something  to  spare  for  the  northern  districts.  Especially  the  hay  crop  which  in  the 
southern  part  of  Norway  is  larger  than  it  has  been  for  many  year?. 

The  fruit  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  very  poor  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  the  apple  crop,  which  is  nearly  a  total  failure,  caused  by  unfavourable 
weather  during  the  blooming.  There  will  no  doubt  this  year  be  a  large  demand  for 
foreign  apples  in  Norway,  on  which  the  Canadian  exporters  ought  to  have  their 
attention. 

The  root  crop  promises  well. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  FISHERIES. 

The  fishery  for  fat  bearing  has,  up  to  July  29  yielded  52,046  crans,  of  which 
1,986  crans  have  been  sold  to  canning  factories,  7,460'  crans  to  oil  factories,  550  crans 
iced,  and  39,190  barrels  have  been  pickled  for  the  fish  trade.  At  the  same  time  last 
year  there  had  been  landed  12,300  crans,  of  which  10,400  barrels  were  pickled. 

The  bank  fishery  continues  fair. 

The  coast  mackerel  fishery  has  yielded  7,089,126  mackerel  up  to  July  29,  as 
against  5,387,876  in  1915,  7,349,184  in  1914,  and  10,433,700  in  1913. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

"Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Bay.) 

Birmingham,  August  2,  1916. 

CONDITION  OF  BRITISH  MEAT  IMPORTS. 

The  foUrw'ng  statht'cs  illustrate  the  ounntities  of  beef  imported  and  the  declared 
value  for  the  first  six  months  of  1913  and  1916.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
enhanced  prices  of  the  current  year  compared  with  1913 : — 

Period.  Quantity  Imported.  Declared  Value. 

Cwt.  £ 

January  to  June,  1913   4.68^.177  £  8,740.793 

1916   3, 90S,  174  14.010,819 
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The  quantity  imported  during  the  last  six  months  was  17.62  per  cent  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  1915,  beef  preserved  other  than  by  salt  showing  a 
reduction  of  33-30  per  cent  in  quantity  and  36-40  per  cent  in  value.  The  supply  from 
the  Tnited  States  shows  an  increase  of  27-54  per  cent  of  salt  beef,  and  its  value 
increased  41-67  per  cent.  Of  fresh  beef  there  has  been  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
68-83  per  cent,  the  quantity  imported  being  532,092  cwt.,  whilst  the  declared  value  has 
appreciated  by  106-64  per  cent.  Uruguay  sent  138,487  cwt.,  a  reduction  of  19-08  per 
cent.  The  quantity  of  beef  imported  from  Australia  was  44,079  cwt,  or  94-55  per 
cent  less  than  during  the  same  period  last  year..  .The  JiTew  Zealand  supplies  have  only 
■lightly  diminished,  amounting  to  395,323  cwt.,  a  reduction  of  2>80  per  cent.  The 
supply  of  salted  beef  from  other  countries  was  74-34  per  cent  less,  whilst  the  fresh 
beef  from  the  same  countries  amounting  to  89,820  cwt.,  showed  an  increase  of  122-13 
per  cent.  The  beef  srppl"ed  by  the  Argentine  during  the  current  year  was  2,045,276 
cwt.,  practically  the  same  as  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  mutton  suw  y  for  the  pact  six  months  is  the  smallest  imported  since  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1900.  Compared  with  last  year  there  is  a  reduction  of  32-70  per  cent. 
The  comparative  table  for  1913  and  1916  is  as  follows: — 

SUPPLY  OF  MUTTON  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.  . 

Period.                                      Quantity  Imported.  Declared  Value. 

Cwt.  £ 

January  to  June,  1913                                                     2,930,177  £6,128,823 

1916                                                    1,819,217  6,335,295 

The  Australian  supplies  have  been  reduced  to  197,094  cwt.,  or  80-64  per  cent  less 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1915.  The  New  Zealand  supplies  also  show  a  consider- 
able reduction,  1,107,820  cwt.  having  been  imported  during  the  past  six  months,  or 
B8-17  per  cent  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  Uruguayan 
supplies  show  a  reduction  of  87-92  per  cent,  and  those  from  the  Argentine  21-46  per 
cent.  The  supplies  received  from  countries  not  separately  enumerated  have  shown  a 
notable  increase  compared  with  1915.  The  quantity  imported  to  June  30  was  175,902 
cwt.,  an  increase  of  298-38  per  cent. 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  of  July  29  contains- 
the  following  interesting  paragraphs: — 

"  There  are  indications  that,  even  probably  before  the  end  of  the  war,  a  new 
•poch  in  shipbuilding  will  develop  in  connection  with  t.he  British  Empire,  and  that 
certain  famous  shipbuilding  and  engineerng  firms-  in  this  country  will  open  yards  in. 
Canada  and  probably  in  Australia. 

*'  Such  a  possibility  three  or  four  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  in  a  nega- 
tive way,  for  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  this  country,  outside 
the  shipbuilding  areas,  are  ignorant  of  the  supreme  national  importance  of  the  ship- 
building and  allied  industries. 

"  The  war  has  brought  about  in  a  rapid  and  vidid  manner  the  realization  of  the* 
fart  that  on  shipowning  and  shipbuilding  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  will  have 
to  rely  to  a  very  great  extent. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  Messrs.  Vickers  and  Company  contemplate  a  consider- 
able expansion  in  Canada,  and  there  is  linked  with  the  name  of  this  firm  that  of 
llessrs.  Farrow,  of  Scotstoun,  who  already  are  directly  interested  in  an  extremely 
important  ^hip-renairing  and  shipbuilding  enterprise  on  the  west  coast  of  Canada, 
"he  famous  firm  of  Messrs.  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  as  is  well  known, 
had  Fome  time  ago  realized  the  potentialities  of  Canada  for  shipbuilding  purposes, 
and  have  been  eneraged  for  some  time  there,  but  it  is  further  interesting  to  hear  the 
suggestion  that  Messrs.  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co.,  and  also  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co., 
(  lydebank,  are  on  the  point  of  laying  plans  for  shipbuilding  purposes  in  Canada. 
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u  Whatever  immediate  foundation  there  may  be  for  these  rumours  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  shipbuilding  firms  of  this  country  are  the  most  progressive  and  the 
most  enlightened  of  any  such  firms  in  the  world,  and  that  they  may  be  relied  upon 
:mot  only  to  continue  the  lead,  which  they  have  held  for  years,  but  under  the  new  con- 
ditions and  the  broader  sympathies  of  the  Empire,  that  they  will  increase  this  lead  to 
an  extent  that,  at  any  rate  for  many  generations,  will  enable  the  shipbuilding  industry 
of  the  British  Empire  to  dominate  that  of  the  whole  world,  whatever  activities  may  be 
in  progress  in  the  United  States  and  whatever  developments  Germany  may  subse- 
quently desire  to  put  into  operation. 

"  Very  wisely  the  Dominion  Government  is  offering  inducements  to  these  great 
and  reputable  firms,  and  not  only  may  it  be  announced  in  the  future  that  Canada  will 
be  building  many  of  its  own  ships,  but  this  division  and  spreading  out  of  the  industry 
will  have  a  very  fine  effect  in  readjusting  the  relationship  of  labour  and  in  making 
provision  for  those  new  conditions  of  industrial  life  that  must  inevitably  follow  as  a 
result  of  the  present  world  upheaval." 


STATE  SUBSIDY  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  striking  departure  in  Government  policy  towards  private  firms  was  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday,  July  31. 

Mr.  McKenna  replying  to  a  question  by  Sir  A.  Williamson,  said  that  a  British 
company,  under  the  title  of  the  British  Italian  Corporation,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000  ($5,000,000),  had  been  formed  to  promote  the  joint  economic  interest  of 
this  country  and  Italy.  There  was  no  public  issue,  the  capital  having  been  sub- 
scribed privately,  chiefly  among  banks.    There  would  be  six  British  directors. 

The  British  Government  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  company  by  way  of  subsidy 
during  its  first  ten  years  a  sum  of  £50,000  ($250,000)  annually,  or  the  equivalent  of 
5  per  cent,  upon  its  paid-up  capital  if  less  than  £1,000,000  ($5,000,000). 

The  company  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Government  amounts  equal  to  any  dividend 
above  a  cumulative  one  of  5  per  cent,  the  company  also  establishing  a  reserve  fund 
to  repay  the  subsidy.  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  give  covering  authority  in  the 
next  Government  War  Obligations  Bill. 

There  would  also  be  established  a  company,  under  the  style  of  the  "  Compagnie 
Italo  Britannica,"  under  Italian  law,  with  a  capital  of  £400,000  ($2,000,000),  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  British-Italian  Corporation,  Limited,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  Credito  Italiano  and  their  friends.  Three  of  the  nine  directors 
would  be  British. 

The  two  companies  would  work  in  close  collaboration,  but  the  subsidy  of  the 
Government  would  remain  for  the  benefit  of  'the  British  company  exclusively. 

The  primary  object  of  the  two  companies  was  the  development  of  the  economic 
relations  between  Britain  and  Italy  and  the  promotion  of  undertakings  in  commercial 
and  industrial  fields  in  Italy.  They  would  carry  out  banking  and  financial  operations, 
which  did  not  necessarily  fall  within  the  strict  definition  of  banking  as  understood  in 
this  country. 

Beplying  to  a  question,  Mr.  McKenna  said  he  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
precedent  for  this  step,  but  the  Government  thought  it  was  desirable  to  promote  such 
an  arrangement,  and  that  it  might  well  constitute  a  precedent  in  itself. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith). 

Leeds,  August  4,  1916. 

BRITISH  APPLE  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

British  apple  crop  prospects  continue  very  unfavourable.  The  Western  Counties 
Fruit  Conference  has  just  concluded  a  special  investigation  of  conditions  in  all  the 
principal  apple  districts  except  Kent,  and  writes : — "  The  returns  received  from 
growers  show  that  apples  and  pears  will  be  50  per  cent,  if  not  40  per  cent,  of  an  average 
crop.    In  some  districts  they  will  be  as  low  as  25  per  cent." 

Other  authorities  state: — 

"  The  outlook  for  the  British  apple  crop  is  distinctly  poor.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  Kent  and  Worcester  counties.  Such  varieties  as  show  at  all  favourably  are 
the  later  sorts,  such  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  but  even  these  will  not  give  an  average 
crop.    Altogether,  the  promise  is  for  little  better  than  \  crop  average." 


"  Apples  Will  be  under  half  a  crop.  Cookers  show  better  than  dessert  varieties. 
Caterpillar  and  blight  are  very  bad  in  places.  The  early  warm  spell  followed  by  a 
cold  wet  period  caused  a  heavy  drop,  and  this  will  be  the  principal  cause  of  the 
shortage." 


"  Apple  prospects  are  certainly  no  better  than  in  early  June,  and,  owing  to  blight 
and  insect  pests,  there  will  be  very  little  sound  fruit  at  all  on  the  market.  The  crops 
in  the  midlands  and  eastern  counties  are  about  half  a  crop,  but  in  Kent,  where  our 
best  table  fruit  comes  from,  the  crops  are  very  poor  and  the  samples  very  bad  at 
that." 


"  Growers  generally  are  of  opinion  that  the  crop  will  not  reach  half  an  average. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  trade  that  Canadian  apples  will  '  sell  readily  at 
remunerative  prices  during  the  coming  season." 

DUTCH  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  British  Consul  at  Rotterdam  reports,  on  July  15,  that,  in  Holland,  apples 
and  pears  were  suffering  seriously  from  scab.  Generally,  prospects  for  apples  vary 
from  bad  to  fairly  good. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  DIRECT  SHIPMENTS. 

Canadian  exporters,  shipping  direct  to  wholesalers  at  secondary  apple  centres, 
are  strongly  urged  to  quote  c.i.f.  British  port  (Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  Bristol 
or  Manchester),  or,  when  quoting  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  to  mention  the  ocean  freight- 
rate,  as  shipping  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  quote  ocean  rates,  and 
British  buyers  have,  consequently,  no  means  of  figuring  a  laid-down  cost. 
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RESTRICTIONS    ON   FRUIT  IMPORTATIONS. 

Attempts  made  to  secure  authoritative  information  as  to  whether  the  importa- 
tion of  American  apples  would  be  restricted  this  season,  have  not  been  very  successful. 
No  official  pronouncement  can  be  obtained  except  to  the  effect  that,  at  present,  there 
are  no  restrictions.  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fruit  Trade  Committee 
appointed  to  discuss  restriction  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  however,  have  received 
intimations  that  lead  them  to  believe  that  restriction  will  apply  only  to  Spanish 
oranges.  On  and  After  August  7,  all  oranges  except  the  produce  of  the  British 
Empire  must  be  imported  under  license.  These  licenses  will-  not  be  granted  for 
specific  consignments,  but  for  any  or  all  consignments  which  are  brought  by  vessels 
specially  licensed  for  the  purpose.  The  limitation  in  the  quantity  of  oranges  imported 
may  be  expected  to  increase  the  demand  for  apples,  as  these  fruits  are  strong  com- 
petitors for  popular  favour. 

BRISTOL  AND  CARDIFF. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Bristol  and  Cardiff,  the  principal  members  of  the  fruit  trade 
were  interviewed  as  to  increased  business  in  Canadian  apples,  and  much  interest  was 
shown,  especially  in  view  of  the  English  crop  shortage.  At  both  points  apples  are 
sold  at  wholesale  auctions,  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  larger  auctions 
at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and,  consequently,  special  interest  was  shown  in  consign- 
ments to  be  sold  on  shippers'  account.  Several  dealers,  however,  expressed  their 
willingness  to  buy,  cash  against  documents,  if  prices  and  other  conditions  are  right. 

Cardiff,  on  account  of  its  large  mining  population,  has  generally  been  considered 
as  offering  a  special  demand  for  the  cheaper  lower  grade  apple,  if  sound  and  of  good 
colour.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  during  the  past  three  years,  considerable  quantities 
of  American  box  apples  have  been  sold  here,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
demand  for  the  best  barrel  apples  and  for  high-class  box  fruit  is  susceptible  of  consider- 
able development.  Increasing  quantities  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  have  reached  this  mar- 
ket of  recent  years,  and  a  growing  demand  for  well-known  brands  is  being  built  up. 
Cardiff  has  no  direct  shipping  connection  with  Canada,  and  apples  must  come  in  via 
Bristol  or  Liverpool.  American  competition,  however,  is  encouraged  by  a  direct  line 
to  New  York. 

Bristol  is  situated  so  close  to  important  midland  and  western  English  apple- 
growing  counties,  that  it  is  usually  well  supplied  with  home-grown  apples  until  late 
in  November,  and  offers  no  demand  fcr  any  but  winter  varieties.  The  English  crop 
shortage  may  modify  this  to  some  extent  this  year,  though,  in  general,  the  trade 
shows  little  interest  in  early  fall  apples.  The  Cunard  Line  announce  a  ten,  and, 
possibly  a  seven  day  service  betweeu  Bristol  and  Montreal,  and  this  has  greatly  in- 
creased local  interest  in  direct  business  with  Ontario.  The  shipping  company  have 
not  yet  determined  whether  St.  John,  Halifax  or  Portland  is  to  be  their  winter  port. 
If  they  select  Halifax  special  facilities  would  be  afforded  Nova  Scotian  shippers  for 
making  use  of  this  market.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  forward  from  Liverpool 
or  London,  but  direct  transportation  has  decided  advantages. 

HULL  AS  AN  APPLE  PORT. 

On  account  of  its  position  on  the  east  coast,  Hull  is  much  more  interested  in 
continental  than  in  transatlantic  fruit,  and  members  of  the  trade  interviewed  were, 
in  general,  inclined  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  direct  business 
to  that  port,  though,  of  course,  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  apples  are 
regularly  bought  by  local  dealers  at  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  auction  sales.  The 
very  complete  auction  facilities  that  exist  annually  dispose,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  packages  of  Dutch  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  etc., 
and,  if  there  were  a  better  direct  steamer  service  to  Canada,  they  would  be  equally 
effective  in  the  distribution  of  Canadian  apples.    In  normal  times,  Furness,  Withy 
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&  Co.  run  a  fortnightly  service  of  steamers  between  Hull  and  Montreal  during  the 
St.  Lawrence  season,  but,  under  present  war  conditions,  they  are  only  able  to  give 
monthly  sailings.  Shippers  who  have  arranged  sales  with  Hull  wholesalers  will,  how- 
ever, find  it  to  their  advantage  to  endeavour  to  ship,  whenever  possible,  by  one 
of  these  boats,  as  the  freight  costs  will  be  less  and  the  fruit  will  reach  its  destination 
in  better  condition  than  if  reshipped  from  Liverpool.  A  direct  service  between  Hull 
and  Australia,  which  promised  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  Australian  apple- 
growers,  had  just  been  started  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  will  probably  be  resumed, 
when  normal  conditions  are  restored. 


APPLE  IMPORTS   INTO  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916: — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Week  ending  July    8— Total 

imported . 

26,498 

13,837 

19,545 

"               "        8 — From 

Canada  .  . 

Week  ending  July  15 — Total 

imported.  .   .  . 

70,381 

34,622 

9,483 

"      15 — From 

Canada  .  . 
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Week  ending  July  22 — Total 

imported .  . 

7,861 

31,335 

9,408 

22 — From 

Canada  .  . 

Week  ending  July  29 — Total 

7,626 

28,399 

8,961 

29 — From 

During  July — Total  imported 

112,366 

108,194 

47,397 

From  Canada . 
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FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  that  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  July,  1916.  1915.  and  1914: — 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

Bananas  bunches.  574,528  997,993  881,882 

Oranges  cwts.  50,967  45,445  51.294 

Pears                                                     "  3,187  13,230  102,069 

Cherries  "  3,150  10,631  14,248 

Apricots  and  peaches                            "  2,976              4,253  23,022 

Plums                                                    "  18,800  63,644  171,050 


AUSTRALASIAN  APPLE  AND  PEAR  IMPORTS. 

The  official  reports  of  the  freight  carried  by  incoming  steamers  show  arrivals  of 
193,000  boxes  of  apples  and  2,868  boxes  of  pears  from  Australia  and  Tasmania  during 
July. 

AUSTRALASIAN  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  gives  the  following  as  the  current  prices 
of  Australasian  apples  per  box  at  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  week  ended  July  26: — 


Birmingham.  Bristol.  Liverpool.  London. 


Ntw  York — 

Quality. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1st. 

12 

6 

12 

0 

13 

0 

13  6 

2nd. 

11 

6 

10 

6 

9 

6 

13  0 

Stunner — 

Pippins.  .    .  . 

1st. 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

0 

14  0 

2nd. 

11 

6 

11 

0 

10 

0 

13  0 

Jonathans   . . 

. .1st. 

12 

6 

11 

6 

11 

0 

2nd. 

11 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

Cleopatras  . 

. .1st. 

12 

6 

12 

6 

13 

0 

.  .  2nd . 

11 

0 

10 

6 

10 

0 
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FRUIT  RESOURCES   OF   THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  for  July  embodies  a  special  supplement 
giving  a  statistical  review  of  the  foodstuff  and  raw  material  resources  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  appropriate  notes  as  to  foreign  sources  of  supply.  Dealing  with  fruit, 
this  review  says  : — 

"  That  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  cheap  fruit  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  evidenced  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  bananas  which  are  now  sold  all  over 
the  country,  their  appearance  having  created  an  entirely  new, demand.  Fruit  from 
Canada  and  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies  is  sold  throughout  Great 
Britain  in  quantities  which  seem  to  be  limited  only  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
cool  storage  in  the  steamers. 

The  total  value  of  fruit,  not  liable  to  duty,  imported  to  the  United*  Kingdom  in 
1914  and  1915  was  as  follows: — 


From  1914.  Per  cent.  1915.  Per  cent. 

British  possessions   £  1,925,423  16*8  £  1,493,085  12*3 

Foreign  countries   9,509,315  83*2  10,652,416  87'7 


Total.   £11,434,738  100*0  £12,145,501  100*0 


Apples—  Hitherto  apples  have  represented  the  greatest  aggregate  value  in  the 
imports  of  fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom;  as  well  as  in  international  trade  gener- 
ally, but  bananas  now  take  the  first  position  in  this  respect. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  apples  (in  cwts.)  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1911  and  1915:— 

1914.  1915. 


From 

Canada   

Australia  

Channel   Islands.    .  . 
Other  British   .  . 

Cwts. 
1,041,568 
428,457 
10,253 
42 

£ 

606,904 
490,057 
6,820' 

5.8 

Cwts. 
1,010,148 
209,332 
11,270 
340 

£ 

601,079 
235,773 
8,875 
279 

Total  British   .  . 

1,480,320 

1,103,839 

1,231,090 

846,006 

United  States   .  . 
Other  foreign   .  . 

1,287,326 
162,003 

851,381 
91,604 

1,851,018 
261,521 

1,323,215 
153,028 

Total  foreign  .  . 

1,449,329 

942,985 

2,112,539 

1,476,243 

Total  

2,929,649 

2,046,824 

3,343,629 

2,322,249 

The  exports  of  fresh  apples  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  the  eleven 
months  ended  February  29,  1916,  were  453,802  barrels,  value  $1,350,671. 

The  exports  of  fresh  apples  from  the  Commonwealth,  mainly  from  Tasmania, 
during  the  year  ended  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  £138,715,  as  against  £444,727  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  fruitgrowing  industry  is  becoming  important  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  export 
of  apples  is  increasing. 

Other  Fruits. — In  the  following  table  the  last  column  shows  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  of  the  fruits  named  in  the  first  column, 
whilst  the  second  and  third  columns  show  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  which  are  the  principal  sources  of  our  imports  of  these  particular 
fruits : — 

Total  from  all 
France.  Netherlands.  Countries. 

Cherries   £  17,421  £  32,215  £  49,705 

Currants   82,784  67,058  155,495 

Plums,  fresh   171,296  12,210  192,698 

Strawberries   20,878  313  21,191 
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The  following-  table  shows  the  im 
and  1915  :— 


From  Cwt. 

Canada   S.120 

Australia                        ..  18,627 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ..  12,653 

Other  British   7,513 


Total   British    ..    ..  46,913 


United  States   165,374 

Belgium   94,326 

France   88.SS3 

Netherlands   13,159 

Other  foreign   1,216 


Total  foreign   362,958 


Total   409,871 


s  of  pears  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914 


1914.  1915. 


£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

8,128 

2,811 

2,628 

22,367 

6,743 

8,339 

33,354 

4,113 

12,581 

8,543 

4,765 

6,155 

72,392 

18,432 

29,703 

122.49S 

54,580  " 

52,929 

60,731 

97,994 

58,843 

119,042 

10,141 

78,392 

56,940 

1,138 

290 

431 

292,502 

192,105 

229,342 

364,894 

210,537 

259,045 

The  exports  of  fresh  fruit  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1915  amounted  in 
value  to  £63,967,  as  against  £94,245  in  1914. 

Bananas. — The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  bananas  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1914  and  1915  :— 

1914. 

From —  Bunches.  £ 

West  Indies   1,165,993  291,983 

Canary  Islands   2,726,660  883,808 

Costa  Rica   3,134,110  762,225 

Colombia  ,   1,977,862  495,671 

Other  countries   2,376  1,064 


Total   9,007,001  2,434,751 


1915. 

From —  'Bunches.  £ 

West  Indies   455,927  130,473 

Canary  Islands   2,828,454  1,024,357 

Costa  Rica   2,790,559  787,853 

Colombia   2,067,392  582,639 

Other  countries   760  289 


Total   8,143,092  2,525,611 


Jamaica,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  leading  country  in  the  production  of 
bananas,  Costa  Kica  being  second.  The  greater  part  of  Jamaica's  production -is 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  which  imports  five  times  as  many  bananas  as  any  other 
country.  The  exports  of  bananas  from  Jamaica  in  1914  were  16,201,772  stems,  value 
£1,490,563,  of  which  14,695,911  stems,  value  £1,352,024,  went  to  the  United  States. 


EXPORTS  OF  BOXED  APPLES. 


An  interesting  report  compiled  by  a  New  York  broker  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  boxed  apples  exported  from  New  York  and  Boston,  to  various 
United  Kingdom  ports  during  the  season,  1915-16 : — 

From —  Liverpool.    London.      Glasgow.    Manchester.  Hull.  Total. 

New  York   139,028       118,880         47,335  14,190  30,918  350,351 

Boston   197,603       117,916         27,824  41,636    384,979 

Total   336,631       236,796         75,159  55,826  30,918  735,330 


In  addition  to  the  quantities  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  New  York  shipped 
92,378  boxes  to  various  unspecified  ports. 
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Canadian  boxed  apple  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  season  totalled 
32,169  boxes.  The  statist:cs  of  barrel  apple  exports  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  given  in  a  previous  report  (WieeMy  Bulletin  No.  650). 

The  figures  of  boxed  apples  exports  from  New  York  and  Boston  during  the  past 
five  years  are  given  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Date.  Liverpool.    London.        Glasgow.      Hull.  Total. 

1911-  12   189,334        226,091  44,242    '  459,670 

1912-  13    389,084        586,566        106,982         30,705  1,113,257 

1913-  14   214,821        241,243  83,904         29,921  569,889 

1914-  15  .  .        578,436        313,539        204,080         34,117  1,130,171 

1915-  16   336,631        236,796  75,159         30,918  679,504 

In  addition  to  the  quantities  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  ports  above,  in 
1911-12,  70,634  boxss  were  exported  to  Hamburg,  10,482  to  Bremen,  and  46,249  to 
various  unspecified  ports;  in  1912-13,  172,208  boxes  were  exported  to  Hamburg,  94,- 
272  to  Hamburg,  64,437  to  Bremen,  and  25,157  to  various  ports;,  in  1914-15,  292,961 
to  various  ports;  ard  in  1915-16,  148,204  to  various  ports  (including  Hull  and  Man- 
chester as  given  in  the  first  table). 


JAM  MAKERS  AND  SUGAR  SUPPLIES. 

The  commission  on  sugar  supplies  have  made  arrangements  to  enable  commercial 
jam  makers  to  obtain  75  per  cent  of  their  last  years  supply  now  and  the  remainder 
later  on.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  shortage  and  high  price  of  sugar  will 
naturally  reduce  the  demand  by  the  private  consumer  for  fruits  for  preserving,  and 
so  tend  to  increase  the  demand  fcr  canned  fruits.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends the  use  of  corn  syrup  or  glucose,  which  is  largely  manufactured  in  England, 
in  the  proportion  cf  one  part  syrup  to  two  parts  of  sugar.  Another  suggestion  is  the 
use  of  I  pound  of  sugar  only  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
slight  proportion  of  salt.  The  taste  of  salt  is  said  to  disappear  after  a  couple  of  days, 
and  the  flavour  to  be  perfect  after  keeping  for  over  a  year. 

NORTHEAST  COAST  FISHERIES. 

The  report  of  the  fishery  officer,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Northeastern 
Sea  Fiskerirs  Committee,  at  Scarbro',  shows  that  for  the  three  months  ended  June 
30,  the  wet  fish  landed  at  the  ports  was  835,215  cwts.,  valued  at  £1,237,173,  a  decrease 
of  8,267  cwts.,  brt  an  increase  in  value  of  £164,171,  compared  with  last  year.  All 
through  the  northeastern  district  fish  has  brought  big  prices.  Cod  has  been  bringing 
from  5s.  Cd.  to  7s.  6d  ,  halibut  9s.  to  lis.  6d.,  haddocks,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  whitings  5s. 
6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  and  plaice  10s.  to  12s.  per  stone. 

BOOT  AND   SHOE  TRADE. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  News  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  work  done  ly  Britich  manufacturers  in  furnishing  boots  and  shoes 
to  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  It  is  computed  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
boots  branch  of  the  Rryal  Armv  Clothing  Department  has  given  orders  for  about 
26,000,090  pairs  of  boots,  including  British,  Serbian,  French,  Russian,  Italian  and 
Belgian  supplies.  Of  this  number,  2,000,000  were  for  the  French  and  6,000,000  for 
the  Russian  armies. 

Owing  partly  to  their  pre-occupation  with  army  contracts,  partly  to  depletion  of 
their  staffs  of  male  operatives,  and  partly  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government 
on  the  disposal  by  tanners  and  merchants  of  leather  suitable  for  army  purposes,  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers  have  found  great  difficulty  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
civilian  market.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  Government  restrictions  are  to  be  extended 
from  "  bend?  of  10  pounds  and  upwards  "  to  "  8  pound  bends,"  so  that  supplies  of 
leather,  except  of  light  weights,  for  the  ordinary  trade  will  be  further  reduced. 
Experts  state  that,  if  the  Government's  intention  is  correctly  anticipated,  both  cost 
and  delay  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  general  public  are  likely  to  increase. 
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ONIONS. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Canada,  an  investigation  has  been  made  into  the 
opening  for  onions  in  the  Leeds  district.  In  general,  the  opinions  of  dealers  con- 
sulted have  not  been  very  favourable,  as  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
Canada  to  compete  with  Spain,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  The  Valencia 
onion  crop  is  reported  to  be  large,  and  although  c.i.f.  prices  are  now  9s.  6d.  for  a  case 
weighing  120  to  140  pounds  net,  this  figure  will  drop,  and  the  range  of  c.i.f.  prices  will 
probably  be  from  7s.  to  8s.  from  September  to  .  February,  and  perhaps  10s.  to  14s. 
from  then  till  March,  when  the  Egyptian  onions  arrive,  holding  the  market  until 
July.  There  is  an  element  of  doubt  in  the  situation,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
export  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  Portuguese  onions,  and,  though  not  very 
likely,  it  is  possible  that  some  similar  action  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
Valencias.  The  situation  may  also  be  affected  by  tonnage  restrictions  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  Dutch  onions,  also,  usually  an  important  factor,  are  being  very 
largely  diverted  to  Germany,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  large  quantities  will 
find  their  way  to  this  country. 

A  Liverpool  broker  writes : — 

"Our  market  for  onions  at  the  moment  is  very  favourable;  in  fact  scarcely  ever 
before  at  this  period  of  the  year  do  we  remember  such  prices  as  are  now  being 
obtained  for  Valencia,  which  is  practically  the  only  variety  offering  at  the  moment. 
Large  onions  sold  to-day  at  9s.  9d.  and  lis.  3d.  and  small  13s.  6d.  and  14s.  3d.  per 
case.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  present  position  is  favourable  for  Canadian 
onions,  but  we  would  hardly  like  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  request- 
ing your  friends  to  make  any  large  consignments,  and  would  suggest  that  a  trial 
shipment  at  first  be  sent  forward,  as  this  will  enable  our  buyers  to  form  some  opinion 
as  to  the  quality,  and  also  the  shippers  over  there  what  prices  are  likely  to  be 
obtained." 

The  prices  quoted  above  are  auction  sales  prices  to  the  wholesalers,  and  brokers 
sales  charges  of  2  per  cent  and  handling  charges  of  5d.  to  8d.  per  package  according 
to  weight,  must  be  deducted  to  get  c.f.  figures.  An  f.o.b.  price  cannot  be  given,  as 
ocean  rates  are  not  available  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Northeastern  pickle  manufacturers  have  shown  no  interest  in  Canadian  pickling 
onions,  which  Were,  also,  made  the  subject  of  investigation. 


GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  SHEETS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  writes :  "  There 
is  a  substantial  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  corrugated  galvanized  sheets.  Upon  the 
galvanized  corrugated  sheets  there  is  a  duty  in  New  Zealand  of  £2  a  ton  on  goods 
made  in  the  British  Empire  and  £2  8s.  a  ton  on  foreign  goods,  thus  providing  a 
preference  of  8s.  a  ton  for  Canadian  goods  as  compared  with  foreign  goods. 

"  There  is  a  difficulty  in  securing  mild  steel  bars  and  structural  iron  in  New 
Zealand.  Orders  have  recently  been  filled  for  mild  steel  bars  from  India  at  prices 
below  the  latest  Canadian  quotations.  This  is  a  business  that  has  arisen  since  the 
war  and  will  be  watched  with  considerable  interest." 
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MACHINES  NEEDED  BY  RUSSIAN  MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

With  further  references  to-  mining  machinery  needed  for  the  Ural  Gold  Mining 
industries  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  657),  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  official 
Bulletin  of  Laws  of  Petrograd  of  June  28/July  11  publishes  a  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  dated  June  22/ July  5,  giving  a  list  (as  follows)  of  the  machines,  appa- 
ratus, appliances,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  admitted,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  free  of 
customs  duties,  for  the  requirements  of  the  Siberian  and  Ural  gold  mining  industries, 
in  accordance  with  the  Imperial  Decree  of  13th/26th  May,  1916  : — 

1.  Dredges  complete  with  all  machines,  boilers,  engines,  pontoons  and  accessories, 
fitted  together  or  otherwise,  according  to  specifications  furnished  by  the  sellers  or 
by  the  works  constructing  the  machines,  apparatus,  accessories,  and  their  parts. 

2.  In  dredges  driven  by  electricity:  dynamos,  electric  motors,  with  cables  and 
distributing  arrangements;  protecting  and  measuring  appliances;  transformers; 
electric  stations,  to  be  placed  on  the  river  bank  or  in  barges  and  developing  power 
for  the  engines  on  the  dredge;  all  steam  engines,  boilers,  motors  at  the  station, 
electric  generators,  power  conducting  apparatus,  and  in  general  everything  necessary 
for  the  fitting  up  of  the  station. 

3.  Parts  of  dredges  (clause  1),  whether  imported  with  them  or  separately,  viz.: 
(a)  pontoon  parts,  steel,  iron,  or  wooden,  viz. :  steel  and  iron  sheets,  iron  assorted, 
sheared,  drilled  or  punched;  pile  supports,  slippers  for  them,  frames,  bolts,  etc.; 
the  bucket  lead  with  all  appurtenances,  viz. :  brackets,  beams,  rollers,  bucket  chain 
line,  scoops,  scoop  bolts,  and  steel  and  iron  lips  for  buckets  and  ropes,  rubber  belts, 
upper  and  lower  drums,  bearing  blocks,  pinion  wheels  and  bearings,  hoist  of  the  upper 
drum,  hoisting  mechanism  of  the  bucket  lead  (winch,  tooth  gearing) ;  (b)  parts  of 
the  washing  apparatus :  trommels  with  friction  gearing,  gold-catching  tables  and 
sluices,  screens  for  them,  discharging  bin,  spraying  pipe,  steel  sheet  screens;  trom- 
mel fittings,  including  rollers  and  tooth  gearing;  (c)  parts  of  tailings  discharge 
apparatus:  2  gravel  and  sand  conveyers,  gravel  elevators,  hoists  for  conveyers;  (d) 
parts  for  dredging  control:  main  hoisting  gear  pertaining  to  the  set  of  trommels 
and  cables,  piles,  admission  gear  rods,  steel  ropes,  foundation  plates  and  bolts;  (e) 
parts  of  dredge  adjuncts :  pumps,  pipes,  valves,  hoists,  belting,  accessories  for  heating 
and  fire  service  appliances;  (/)  parts  of  electrical  equipment  for  electrical  dredges: 
electric  stations  on  the  bank  or  on  a  special  barge  for  serving  the  dredge  (engines, 
dynamo-engines,  switchboards,  protecting  and  measuring  appliances,  transformers, 
cables,  electro-motors);  (g)  parts  of  the  steam  dredge;  steam  boilers,  engines,  con- 
densers, and  driving  gear. 

4.  Excavators  complete  with  all  machines,  boilers,  mechanism,  washing  arrange- 
ments, electro-locomotives,  steam  locomotives  and  appliances  for  removing  turf  and 
overburden,  except  rails  and  trucks,  according  to  the  specifications  furnished  by  the 
sellers  or  works  constructing  the  excavators. 

5.  Parts  of  the  above  (clause  4),  whether  imported  with  the  machines  or  appa- 
ratus or  separately,  viz. :  buckets,  bosses,  bolts,-  drums,  chains,  steel  lips  for  buckets, 
washing  and  catching  apparatus,  electro-locomotives,  etc.;  parts  of  boilers,  engines, 
motors  and  electro-locomotives  on  the  excavators. 

6.  Appurtenances  and  mechanism  for  prospecting  dredging  areas :  all  kinds  of 
drilling  apparatus — steam,  electrical,  hand,  animal  power — with  all  accessories;  drill 
hole  piping,  sleeves,  drilling  bits,  sand  suction  pumps,  slippers,  ropes  and  pulleys, 
according  to  specifications  furnished  by  the  sellers  or  works. 

7.  Parts  of  the  above  (clause  6),  imported  separately  or  otherwise,  viz.:  drill  hole 
piping,  sleeves,  drilling  bits,  sand  suction  pumps,  nuts,  slippers,  keys,  ropes,  pulleys, 
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four-wheeled  drill  carriages,  headframes,  winches,  hand  and  all  other,  with  their 
accessories;  counterbalances  with  pulleys,  steam  engines  driving  the  drilling  and 
winch  mechanism,  steam  boilers,  electromotors,  rheostats,  dynamos. 

8.  Apparatus,  appliances,  machines  and  mechanism  for  crushing"  gold  ores  and  for 
extracting  from  them  gold  by  chemical  processes,  viz. :  crushers,  rolls,  Chilian  mills, 
stamps,  mortar  boxes,  screens,  transporters  for  hoisting  ore,  automatic  feeders, 
metallic  and  other  appliances  for  catching  gold,  sand  pumps,  cyanide  solutions; 
tubular,  spherical  and  other  mills;  feeders  for  passing  ore  and  semi-products  to  the 
crushing  and  extracting  appliances;  levellers,  classifiers,  with  all  their  accessories; 
metal  vats  and  bins  for  collecting  slime  and  solutions,  filter  presses  with  their  filter 
frames  and  fittings;  vacuum  filters  and  agitators  with  their  fittings,  air  compressors 
for  agitating  slime,  vacuum  pumps,  air  receivers,  mechanical  mixers,  piping  arid  con- 
necting parts  and  fittings  and  bolts;  motors  for  driving  the  above  appliances;  appur- 
tenances for  smelting  residues  and  for  cleansing  gold. 

9.  Parts  of  apparatus,  appliances,  machines  and  mechanism  for  crushing  gold  ores 
and  for  extracting  gold  by  chemical  processes  (clause  8),  whether  imported  with  the 
above  or  separately,  viz. :  bushing,  wearing  plates,  gold-catching  apparatus,  fittings, 
pipes,  flanges  with  connecting  parts,  dies,  tires,  mill  runners,  shafts,  cams,  tooth 
wheels,  valves,  filter  frames,  belting  and  cocoanut  matting. 

10.  The  machines,  apparatus,  appurtenances  and  parts  mentioned  in  this  list 
are  admitted  duty-free  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  15th/28th  June,  1916,*  for 
the  duty-free  admission  of  dredges  and  excavators  imported  for  the  'Siberian  and  Ural 
gold-mining  industries. 


NEW  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  REQUIRED. 

The  Board  of  Trade  state  that  they  have  had  a  number  of  applications  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad,  who  wish  to  be  put  into  communication  with 
firms  manufacturing  goods  which  were  formerly  procured  from  enemy  countries. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  following  list  of  articles  for  which 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  inquiring: — 

Agates. 

Asbestos  thread. 
Asphalt. 
Asphalt  lac. 
Baskets,  trout. 

Buttons,  linen  covered,  for  trimming. 
Casks,  to  contain  cement. 
Celluloid  and  celluloid  articles — 

Combs. 

Dolls. 
Dust  bins,  sanitary. 
( -  lass  and  glassware — 

Glass  chimneys — heat  resisting. 

Glass  tumblers,  jugs,  etc.,  cheap. 
Hinges,  parliament. 
Kegs,  made  of  plywood. 

Lamps,  petroleum,  table  and  hanging,  made  of  nickelled  tin. 
Leather  board,  cheap. 


*  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  657. 
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Machinery  and  plant — 

Glass  graduating  and  dividing  machines. 

Machinery  for  dried  potato  manufacture. 

Portable  ice-making  machines. 
Magnets,  tungsten  steel,  permanent.. 
Milk  powder. 

Pots  and  pans,  of  pure  nickel  sheet. 
Press  studs. 

Rugs,  Axminster  and  tapestry. 
Saddles,  leather,  for  toy  bicycles,  cheap. 
Soap,  shaving,  in  tins,  cheap. 
Textiles — 

Chair  webs. 

Glove  fabrics. 

Handkerchiefs,  embroidered  with  various  regimental  crests,  and  also  hand- 
kerchiefs of  similar  nature  in  white  and  mercerized. 
Silk  velvets. 

Tin  bottles,  with  perforated  screw  stoppers,  suitable  for  toilet  powder. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  "Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  August 
16,  1916  :— 


Cheese — 

Bristol       93/.  96/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   93/-  96/. 

London   93/-  96/. 

Glasgow    94/-  96/. 

Butter — 

Bristol   176/.  178/.    per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  -  m 

London   170/.  172/. 

Glasgow    -  -  it 

Bacon  (Sides)  — 

Bristol   109/.  112/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   108/.  111/. 

London   108/.  112/. 

Glasgow   -  114/.  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol    102/.  106/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  » 

London   110.  .  114  . 

Glasgow   -  -  it 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  August  19,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Freeh  Meat— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwt. 

Mutton          it                   it    M 

Pork             „                   „    „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen).   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   n 

Beef   „ 

Hams  i 

Pork   i. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ,. 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  .. 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   „ 

Margarine  ,    ii 

Cheese     » 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   ., 

ii   cream   ,. 

ii   condensed  ,  

ii   preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   ,, 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard    

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   » 

Barley.   „       „ 

Oats     „ 

Peas   M 

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples.  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1916. 

1916. 

45 

118 

152 

92,629 
45,721 
1,057 

161,374* 
84,491* 
1,499 

10,  /  o\) 

3,456 

112,521 
1,785 
22,«  94 
475 

95,271 
286 
10,163 
8 

980 
78,600 

554 
11, 225 

38,334 
34,161 
117,019 

32,580 
45,857 
40,273 

536 
32,752 

179 
84,495 

632 
46 

413 
35,918 
462 
70,257 
3,853 
2 

759 
12,790 

20,989 
9,475 

2, 122,  POO 
173,200 
117,200 
461,100 
5,660 
28,890 
1,635,300 

1,337,400 
122,300 
251,700 
399,800 
8,890 
960 
574,100 

2,390 
17,724 

"  2,bhl 

5,323 
6,204 
24 
29 

•Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  FORMOSA. 

The  following  article  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  will  be  illustrative  of 
one  of  the  many  markets  that  are  open  to  Canadians,  anticipating  an  embarkment 
on  foreign  trade. 

Since  Formosa  (the  Japanese  province  of  Taiwan)  has  passed  under  the  control 
of  our  progressive  allies  of  Nipon,  much  has  been  done  to  open  up  the  island  to 
civilization.  How  great  this  advance  has  been  is  not  fully  realized,  because  the  avenue 
of  foreign  commercial  exchange  has  undergone  a  vital  change,  most  of  the  foreign 
trade  now  passing  through  Japanese  ports,  Hong  Kong  having  been  largely  superseded 
and  the  direct  shipment  to  Taiwan  ports  fallen  off.  Actually  the  demand  for  manu- 
factured articles  is  greater  and  opportunities  for  expansion  are  more  numerous  and 
inviting  than  ever.  Whi'e  the  Government  of  Nipon  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
stimulate  the  settlement  of  Japanese  in  the  new  province,  devoting  some  £28,000 
annuaTy  to  this  purpose,  it  is  very  liberal,  to  foreign  merchants  and  capitalists. 

EXTENT  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Taiwan,  with  its  14,982  square  miles  of  territory,  has  a  population  of  about  3,600,- 
000,  of  whom  nearly  130,000  are  uncivilized  aborigines.  A  fairly  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  has  been  going  on,  partly  Japane-e  but  chiefly  Chinese.  The  island, 
which  is  235  mi'es  long  by  from  70  to  90  miles  broad,  is  divided  by  a  main  range  of 
wooded  mountains  running  north  to  south,  lying  towards  the  eastern  side  and  rising 
in  places  to  peaks  upwards  of  14,000'  feet  high.  On  the  eastern  coast  is  a  shorter  range, 
with  precipitous  descent  to  the  sea.  On  the  western  side  are  wide  alluvial  plains, 
watered  by  numerous,  sluggish  and  not  very  large  rivers.  These  plains  are  practically 
all  cultivated,  chiefly  by  the  native  and  immigrant  Chinese,  who  raise  heavy  crops  of 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  sugar-cane,  and  towards 
the  foothills  tea,  jute  and  hemp.  Here  and  there  among  the  foothills 
are  stretches  of  land  which  could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  there  are  bigger 
suitable  areas  on  the  east  coast.  But  in  the  main,  agricultural  land  is  all 
taken  up,  and  the  hopes  fcr  the  future  must  lie  in  inducing  the  Chinese  to  adopt  more 
modern  methods.  Some  improvement  in  this  direction  is  already  noticeable.  It  will 
probacy  be  hastened  as  more  capital  is  invested  in  raising  crops  of  tea,  sugar,  fruit 
and  fibres.  Then  we  shall  witness  a  substantial  and  steady  demand  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements. 

At  present  the  position  stands  thus:  About  660,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  rice,  of  which  two  crops  of  rather  poor  quality  are  raised.  The  annual 
yield  fluctuates  between  20,000,000  and  30,000,000  bushels,  Jp.pan  taking  up  about 
£800,000  worth  of  the  crop  and  foreign  countries  £25,000  worth.  Rice  of  fine  quality 
has  to  be  imported.  Sugar-growing  and  manufacture  occupies  most  attention^ 
According  to  latest  returns,  out  of  a  total  production  worth  £3,677,4.73,  Japan  took 
£3,578,000  worth  of  Taiwan  raw  sugar  (and  sent  back  £72,700  worth  of  reined  sugar), 
and  foreign  countries  £34,100  worth.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  room  ^or  much 
extension,  as  most  of  the  sugar  land  is  already  under  crop  (186,575  acres),  nvl  the 
industry  suffers  under  the  disadvantage  of  attacks  from  cane  borer  pests,  wi.'i'-b 
necessitates  annual  replanting  with  seedlings. 

Tea  shows  a  rapid  advance,  while  in  1914  only  £441,800  worth  was  produced,  in 
1915,  £99,800  worth  wai  exported  to  Japan  and  £704  300  to  foreign  countries.  Two 
descriptions  are  on  the  market,  Pouchong  and  Oolong,  the  latter  being  Pouehong 
mixed  with  dried  flowers,  which  impart  a  rich  flavour.    Cereals  are  grown  for  local 
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needs,  but  of  the  8,147,000  tons  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  most  were  converted  into 
alcohol  for  export  to  Japan.  Peanuts  and  sesame  are  also  extensively  grown  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  There  appears  to  be  a  promising  outlook  as  regards  fibres.  Attention 
at  present  is  chiefly  devoted  to  ramie  and  jute,  of  which  3,596  tons  were  produced  in 
1913  and  4,046  tons  in  1914.  This  could  be  greatly  extended  and  other  fibres  made 
available.  The  Japanese  Government  are  experimenting  with  silkworm  cultivation 
and  seem  satisfied  with,  results. 

Live-stcck  raising  is  comparatively  small,  though  the  276,000  water  buffaloes, 
l:i»;,700  cattle,  large  number  of  goats  and  1,300,000  hogs  give  rise  to  a  fairly  lively 
export  trade  in  hides  and  horn. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  forests  of  Taiwan  cover  2,366,000  acres.  But  although 
the  building  and  cabinet-making  timbers  are  recognized  as  valuable,  hardly  any 
exploitation  has  been  attempted,  the  only  serious  work  being  in  connection  with  the 
large  Government  saw-mills  at  Mount  Ari.  However,  at  no  distant  date  timber- 
working  machinery  will  be  required  here.  At  present  between  £35,000  and  £41,000 
worth  of  foreign  timber  is  imported  annually,  besides  over  £7,900  worth  of  tea  boxes. 
Apart  from  timber  trees,  orchids  and  other  valuable  plants,  the  forests  produce  oil- 
yielding  fruits  and  seeds,  an  interesting  tree  whose  pith  produces  the  so-called  Chinese 
rice  paper,  several  fibre  plants  and  the  camphor  tree.  The  production  of  crude  cam- 
phor and  of  camphor  oil  is  now  a  Government  monopoly,  and  much  care  is  shown  to 
regulate  exploitation  and  production.  Trie  export  of  camphor  to  foreign  countries 
dropped  fr  m  £383,500  in  1914  to  £322,800  in  1915,  but  to  Japan  rose  from  £314,350 
to  £366,750. 

Minerals  are  represented  by  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  sulphur  and  petroleum. 
Coal  has  long  been  mined,  the  coal-fields  of  Keelung  being  celebrated  in  the  east; 
the  output  from  345  mines  in  1915  was  Worth  £130,600,  but  this  could  be  increased. 
There  are  two  quartz  mines  at  work,  yielding  £182,100  worth  of  gold,  and  a  copper 
mine  yielding  £105,000  worth  of  ore.  It  is  said  that  there  are  rich  mineral  regions 
in  the  lands  held  by  the  aborigines,  some  of  which  will  shortly  be  made  easily 
accessible  by  the  east  coast  railways.  Petroleum  has  so  far  proved  disappointing, 
the  yield  being  small  and  poor,  but  indications  warrant  perseverance.  In  this  field,  as 
in  the  forests,  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  for  machinery  and  appliances.  Open- 
iags  should  be  watched,  as  in  these  branches,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  the  American 
machinery  manufacturers  are  keen  competitors,  early  on  the  ground,  and  ready  to 
offer  the  kind  of  appliances  most  likely  to  prove  suitable. 

The  east  coast,  in  spite  of  its  mountainous  character  and  more  restricted  area, 
is  very  promising.  It  is  undoubtedlv  a  most  fertile  area.  Given  over  to  the  "Savage" 
Iribes,  it  has  been  little  explored.  However,  the  Japanese  rulers  are  developing  the 
harbours  and  extending  railways,  so  that  much  may  be  expected  here.  Inducements 
are  being  held  out  for  Japanese  settlement,  and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  foreigners 
may  take  up  land  on  100-year  leases. 

TRANSPORT. 

Taiwan  is  not  happv  in  her  harbours.  The  principal  harbours  are  Keelung 
(Kiirun)  on  the  northeast,  Tamsui,  at  the  mouth  of  an  estuary  leading  to  Tai-Hoku, 
the  capital,  on  the  northwest,  Takow  on  the  west  and  Anping  on  the  southwest.  On 
tl  10  east  coast  are  places  of  minor  importance,  such  as  Giran,  Karenko  and  Pinan. 
At  present  these  ports  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  outer  world  by  two  Japanese  lines 
of  steamers  and  American  liners  during  the  tea  season,  but  it  is  hoped  that  soon  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  will  resume  its  old  services.  Some  of  the  rivers 
are  navigable  for  small  craft,  although  access  to  the  sea  is  mostly  obstructed  by  sand 
bars.  A  certain  amount  of  up  and  down  traffic,  especially  for  the  transport  of  forest 
produce,  is  carried  only  by  means  of  rafts.  Motor-boats  would  be  serviceable  on  certain 
of  these  rivers  as  well  as  along  the  coast,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
waters  are  subject  to  visitations  of  typhoons. 
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During  the  past  two  years  the  Japanese  Government  has  rigorously  restricted 
its  expenditure  on  public  works;  nevertheless,  railway  and  roadway  extensions  are 
being  steadily  pushed  forward.  On  the  western  plains  the  main  railway  is  275  miles 
long,  running  from  Keelung  and  Tamsui  to  Tai-Hoku  down  to  Takow,  then  inland 
to  Ako,  where  it  joins  a  branch  line,  thence  to  Tainan  and  the  extreme  south.  There 
is  a  short  branch  to  Taito.  On  the  east  coast  the  railway  is  being  linked  up  from 
Pinan  to  Karenko.  Supplementing  these  are  260  miles  of  light  railways  and  636 
miles  of  trolley  lines,  mostly  belonging  to  agricultural  and  industrial  interests. 
Highway  construction  is  also  being  carried  forward.  In  and  .about  the  towns  roads 
are  excellent,  asphalt  paving  existing  in  the  capital.  There'  should  be  a  market  here 
for  strong  motor-cycles  and  light  motor-cars  of  suitable  build.  Road-making  appli- 
ances are  being  inquired  for.  The  imports  of  locomotives  and  parts  from  abroad  were 
worth  £12,590  in  1914  and  £11,900  in  19.15;  of  railway  construction  materials  £1^657 
and  £5,100;  and  of  railway  ties  from  Japan,  £23,500  and  £30,100. 

MARKETS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Tai-Hoku,  with  a  population  of  over  96,000,  is  the  seat  of  the  Governor  General, 
and  of  all  administrative  departments,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan.  It  is  a  well-laid- 
out  town,  with  telephone  service  and  other  comforts,  and  is,  as  already  pointed  out, 
ll  railway  communication  with  the  two  principal  ports  of  Keelung  and  Tamsui,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  other  centres.  Next  in  importance  is  Tainan,  the  old  capital  in 
thj  south,  with  a  population  of  over  60,000  (whose  port  is  Anping),  Kagi,  population 
2l»,000,  and  Eokko,  20,000.  The  Japanese,  scarcely  150,000  in  number,  mostly  belong 
to  the  educated  classes,  who  draw  much  of  what  they  require  from  their  own  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  Chinese  masses  who  form  the  real  buyers  of  imports.  They  are 
good,  though  not  wealthy  buyers,  and  their  tastes  have  to  be  studied. 

Local  industries,  other  than  those  connected  With  agriculture,  are  neither  numer- 
ous nor  big.  Yarns  are  spun  from  pineapple,  ramie,  hemp,  jute  and  other  fibres, 
some  of  which  are  woven  in  coarse  cloth  for  clothing.  There  is  also  an  active  indus- 
try in  the  production  of  fibre  hats,  though  the  value  of  the  output  has  fallen  from 
£167,800  in  1912  to  £139,600  in  1914.  It  is  curious  that  although  rattans  are  plentiful 
and  good,  matting  was  imported  to  the  value  of  over  £61,000.  A  large  amount  of 
alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  sweet  potato  and  also  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  pro- 
duction of  raw  sugar  is  extensive.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  inclination  to 
extend  the  existing  sugar  mills,  but  it  is  probable  that  with  new  machinery,  manu- 
facture could  be  improved  and  made  more  profitable.  Quite  an  interesting  feature 
of  agricultural  industrialization  is  the  recent  introduction  of  fruit-growing  and  pre- 
serving. Considerable  quantities  of  pineapples,  ginger,  mandarines,  oranges,  pome- 
Joes,  and  other  fruit  are  being  preserved  and  packed  in  tins  for  export.  All  these 
infant  industries  call  for  supplies  from  abroad.  In  1914  imports  of  sugar-mill 
machinery  were  worth  £5,500,  in  1915  £4,570;  tea  boxes,  £5,300  and  £7,800;  lead  for 
tea  packing,  £17,400  and  £8,000;  tin,  £7,900  and  £2,300;  gunny  bags  from  foreign 
countries,  £14,000  and  £16,900,  and  from  Japan,  £18,200  and  £14,200.  These  are 
merely  indications  of  what  may  be  expected. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

While  the  great  bulk  of  Taiwan's  external  trade  is  with  Japan,  and,  secondly, 
with  China,  the  British  Empire  holds  a  very  creditable  place  as  third  on  the  list. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  imports  to  the  value  of  £127,300  in  1914  and  £71,000 
in  1915,  while  buying  Formosan  goods  in  these  years  worth  respectively  £64,000  and 
£93,000.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  appreciable  quantity  of  British 
manufactures  found  their  way  in  as  re-exports  from  Japanese  ports,  which  side  of 
commerce  has  been  increased  as  the  result  of  scarcity  of  shipping.    Moreover,  in  these 
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years  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements  sold  £104,600  and  £169,000  worth  of  goods, 
.aich  of  that  coming  through  Singapore  being  of  British  origin.  There  is  also  a 
i< /nail  direct  trade  with  Australia  and  Canada.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  while 
Germany  sold  merchandise  to  the  value  of  £52,100  in  1914,  and  bought  goods  worth 
£92,000  in  the  same  year,  her  purchases  were  nil  in  1915,  but  her  sales  worth  £10,600. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  were  privileged  goods  held  by  German  houses  in  China. 
German  merchants  were  particularly  active  in  securing  orders  for  railway  materials 
and  industrial  machinery. 

Taiwan's  chief  call  for  imported  manufactured  articles  is  in  the  way  of  textiles. 
Out  of  total  imports  Worth  £636,600  in  1914  and  £564,600  in  1915,  Japan  supplied 
£522,400  and  £475,600  worth,  but  part  of  the  latter  were  of  British  manufacture, 
including  most  of  the  £30,000  worth  of  woollens.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  imports  of 
knitted  goods  rose  in  value  from  £22,400  to  £24,200.  Other  specialities  included 
enlicoes,  ramie  cloth  and  cotton  and  ramie  unions.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
hollow-ware  and  other  hardware,  for  tools,  porcelain  (not  much  more  than  half  the 
amount  required  coming  through  Japan),  plate-glass  and  stationery.  Much  food  is 
imported,  the  demand  being  particularly  steady  for  tinned  milk,  meats,  fruit  and  for 
biscuits.  British  biscuits  and  confectionery  are  in  particular  favour,  though  in  the 
latter  item  we  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  Chinese,  who  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  local  needs.  In  certain  articles  of  clothing,  especially  knitted  goods,  in  some 
lines  of  millinery  and  haberdashery,  and  in  the  multifarious  small  metal  manufac- 
tures of  the  Midlands,  there  are  favourable  opportunities  for  pushing  business. 
Chemicals  to  the  value  of  over  £120,000  are  imported  through  Japan,  and  drugs 
mostly  come  from  China,  but  as  the  Chinese  themselves  are  consistent  consumers  of 
British  medicinal  preparations,  there  is  no  ,  reason  why  these  lines  should  not  be 
exploited. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite  S  en  0  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  August  25y  1916,  may  be  reproduced: — 

FISH   IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

Aug.  22 — ss,  San  Jose,  462  drums. 
"    23 — ss.  Mexico,  245  drums. 
"    23 — ss.  Calamaros,  50  drums. 

The  demand  for  this  kind  of  fish  has  been  quiet.  Under  such  circumstances, 
arrivals  are  too  heavy  and  as  a  very  warm  and  rainy  weather  is  in  evidence,  holders 
tearing  the  deteriorat!on  of  the  goods  have  lowered  their  prices  to  get  rid  of  supplies, 
and,  therefore,  quote  cod  at  9-0,  haddock  at  9-0.  and  hake  at  7-50  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

Aug.  2.1 — ss.  Motto  Castle,  235  cases  from  New  York. 
"    22 — ss.  San  Jose,  652  cases  from  Boston. 
"    23 — ss.  Mexico,  500  cases  from  New  York. 
"    23 — ss.  Calamaros,  780  cases  from  New  York. 

The  entrances  are  too  strong  for  the  light  demand  which  prevails  for  codfish  in 
cases  and,  as  a  natural  result,  a  great  accumulation  of  stocks  is  noted.  Its  effects 
have  been  a  descent  in  prices  so  Jhat  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $15,  and  that  from  other 
sources  at  $12  to  $13  per  case. 
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HERRINGS. 

A  very  quiet  demand  has  ruled  for  bloaters ;  the  price,  however,  remains  unchanged 
at  $1.30  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

Aug.  21 — ss.  Morro  Castle,,  920  cases. 

The  lack  of  inquiry  for  Gouda  cheese  still  prevails,  but  the  quotation  of  40  to  42 
cents  per  pound  of  last  week  has  not  fallen  off.  American  cheese  is  being  sold  at  23  to 
26  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

Aug.  21 — ss.  Morro  Castle,  4,345  barrels  from  New  York. 

"    23 — ss;  Mexico,  945  bags  and  4,68  2  barrels  from  New  York. 
"    23 — ss.  Cailamaros,  1,613  barrels  from  New  York. 

As  a  con:equence  of  heavy  arrivals,  the  price  declined  to  $4.75,  but  afterwards 
the  demand  for  potatoes  was  so  active  that  the  quotation  advanced  again  and  last 
«ales  have  been  effected  at  $6  per  barrel. 

EXCII\NGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  1/8  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  an  address  by  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Canadian  Special 
•Trade  Commissioner,  before  the  British  Columbia  Lumber  and  Shingle  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  August  4,  1916: — 

Before  attempting  an  informal  discussion  of  the  prospects  for  increased  trade  in 
the  markets  investigated  up  to  date,  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this  association 
for  the  help  they  have  given  me,  and  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  work. 

The  average  annual  imports  of  Douglas  fir  to  the  markets  I  have  visited  have 
been: — 

United  Kingdom  and  continent   25,000,000  ft. 

South  Africa  „  12,000,000  " 

India   15,000,000  " 

.     .    ....  (  180,000,000  to 

Australia   j  250,000,000  ft. 

The  possible  demand  for  Douglas  fir  for  construction  work  in  the  war  zone,  imme- 
diately upon  the  fixing  of  peace,  receives  occasional  newspaper  attention.  Up-to-date 
information  in  this  particular  trade  opening  may  be  expected  from  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commission  now  touring  Europe.  My  opinion  is  that  the  after-war  demands 
for  common  lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  over-rated.  The  European  nations 
will,  wherever  possible,  use  their  natural  resources  of  clay,  slate,  cement  and  stone, 
and  rebuild  according  to  their  habits,  thus  reducing  imports  and  utilizing  the  labour 
of  their  released  populations  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  common  lumber  demands 
will  be  met  chiefly  by  European  and  Atlantic  supplies;  we  may  expect  a  year  or  so 
of  business,  similar  to  what  we  have  already  received,  in  furnishing  timbers  such  as 
Europe  does  not  readily  afford,  for  railroad,  public  work,  and  heavy >  temporary  con- 
struction. 

Douglas  fir  entered  foreign  markets  long  after  the  trade  had  become  fixed  in  the 
use  of  other  woods.    It  has  increased  its  use  only  by  the  displacement  of  ot,her  woods, 
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and  in  that  displacement  it  still  has  far  to  go.  Almost  everywhere  it  .has  been  bought 
first  because  of  the  large  sizes  in  which  it  can  be  secured,  and  in  the  second  place 
because  of  its  cheapness  for  rough  uses.  It  is  now  regarded  everywhere  as  a  satis- 
factory rough  timber,  but  before  the  war,  only  in  a  few  places,  Australia  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands  particularly,  was  it  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  wood  for  using  in  any 
dressed  form  for  finish  or  joinery. 

The  war  has  given  Douglas  fir  a  great  lift,  and  caused  it  to  be  used  generally  for 
finish  for  structural  purposes  in  competition  with  Swedish  timber  and  pitch-pine 
(Southern  yellow  pine)  by  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  for  years 
the  use  of  their  other  woods,  even  in  the  face  of  enhanced  prices. 

The  shortage  of  Swedish  and  pitch-pine  in  many  markets  has  familiarized  archi- 
tects, engineers,  builders,  dealers  and  consumers  with  Douglas  fir,  to  a  degree  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  million  dollar  advertising  campaign.  This  is 
as  true  of  tihe  markets  distant  from  the  war,  as  of  the  markets  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  firing  line.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  not  a  wood-working  shop 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  not  within  the  past  eighteen  months  used  Douglas 
fir  for  every  purpose  for  which  Swedish  and  pitch-pine  would  in  normal  times  be 
demanded. 

Henceforth  it  will  be  a  matter  of  price  only.  Heretofore  Douglas  fir  would  only 
have  entered  such  shops  if  sold  considerably  cheaper. 

The  prejudices  affecting  the  use  of  any  new  wood  are  known  to  you.  Fir  is  a 
comparatively  new  wood  on  the  conservative  foreign  markets,  and  a  few  of  the 
prejudices  affecting  its  use  even  yet  may  be  judged  from  the  following  instances: — 

In  the  Admiralty  shipyards  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  they  have  used 
Baltic  planks  2  x  11  and  3  x  11  for  staging  while  working  on  the  outside  of  large 
vessels.  Baltic  in  this  size  is  very  hard  to  get,  and  when  they  were  getting  out  their 
specifications  last  year  they  specified  Douglas  fir,  and  then  their  workmen  were  afraid 
to  stand  on  it.  The  workmen  right  straight  through  have  a  prejudice  against  new 
timber,  which  we  must  overcome.  The  man  who  orders  the  timber  generally  does 
not  know  anything  about  timber,  the  workmen  have  worked  on  Baltic  all  their  lives, 
and  the  office  man  thinks  if  there  is  any  accident  he  will  be  responsible  if  he  authorize? 
a  change.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  him  if  it  costs  more;  he  does  not  own 
the  works,  consequently  he  specifies  Baltic. 

I  was  in  Paris  when  France  was  calling  for  tenders  for  ordinary  railway  cars. 
They  were  going  to  specify  Southern  pine.  The  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany's man  Was  there  at  the  time  getting  quotations  on  lumber.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment finally  agreed  to  get  quotations  on  Douglas  fir,  which  was  cheaper,  and 
finally  accepted  it.  I  hope  they  will  find  it  satisfactory,  but  the  feeling  was  that 
Douglas  fir  was  not  suitable  for  freight  car  use  in  France.  We  know  it  is  suitable 
for  freight  cars  in  Canada^  and  it  is  subject  to  much  worse  weather  conditions  and 
harder  usage  than  in  Europe. 

Many  gold  mines  on  the  reef  in  South  Africa  still  use  pitch-pine  timbers,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Douglas  fir  has  had  twenty  years'  satisfactory  service  in  neigh- 
bouring mines,  and  is  much  cheaper. 

The  South  African  Railways  have  always  refused  Douglas  fir  for  trestles  or  rail- 
way truck  construction ;  they  use  nitch-pine,  even  when  it  is  almost  twice  as  expensive. 
West  Australia,  under  similar  climatic  conditions,  used  Douglas  fir  for  freight  cars, 
as  does  South  Australia. 

When  Douglas  fir  was  substituted  in  the  Rand  for  Swedish  deals  in  staging, 
the  workmen  refused  to  work  unless  t^e  thickness  of  Douglas  fir  was  doubled.  They 
foared  it  was  not  as  strong  as  Swedish. 

Planing  mills  throughout  Africa  use  Swedish  for  all  dressed  work.  Only  a  few 
use  fir  to  any  extent. 

The  effect  of  trade  habits  in  the  use  of  various  timbers  is  seen  clearly  in  Aus- 
tralia. Nearly  all  joinery,  mouldings,  architraves,  etc.,  used  in  Adelaide  are  Swedish, 
in  Sydney  but  little  Swedish  is  used,  Douglas  fir  has  become  a  staple. 
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That  the  use  of  this  wood  should  vary  so  throughout,  many  countries,  being 
chosen  for  a  particular  purpose  in  one  country  and  refused  for  this  same  purpose  in 
another  country,  is  a  strong  reflection  on  our  marketing  methods.  It  does  not  lead 
to  increased  respect  for  these  methods  to  find  that  the  same  variation  of  opinions 
regarding  the  use  of  fir  exists  between  different  towns  in  the  same  country,  and 
between  different  builders,  engineers  and  architects  in  the  same  town.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  standarized  knowledge  regarding  the  technical  qualities  and  wise  uses 
of  the  wood.    The  market  has  drifted. 

If  the  most  extensive  uses  discovered  in  every  city  were  made  a  standard,  and 
the  whole  of  the  importing  countries  were  brought  up  to  this  standard  of  use  of 
Douglas  fir,  the  market  would  at  lea°,t  be  doubled  over  night.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  education  alone,  and  not  by  change  in  price. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  increasing 
the  use  of  Douglas  fir  in  foreign  markets. 

The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  export  business. 
An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  cargo  business  returns  little  or  no  profit  to  the 
manufacturer,  because  of  the  low  price  accepted  and  the  high  grades  shipped. 

The  volume  of  trade  would  not  be  adversely  affected  if  prices  were  increased  to 
a  profitable  level.  Such  an  increase  of  $3  or  $4  would  barely  reach  the  consumer, 
who  in  Africa,  India  and  Australasia  .pays  $45  to  $75  per  thousand  for  rough  fir 
lumber.  The  first  essential  step  is  that  exporters  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
combine  to  reach  a  profitable  export  price. 

Another  serious  question  is  the  grade  now  shipped  to  foreign  ports.  The 
exporters  are  competing  against  one  another  in  raising  the  quality  of  the  grade 
shipped.  The  foreign  buyer  when  he  buys  merchantable,  expects  something  much 
better,  and  by  playing  one  shipper  against  another,  he  gets  it.  The  result  is  that 
although  most  of  the  fir  going  into  Australia  is  re-sawn  for  studding,  joists,  rafters 
and  rough  building  material,  a  very  much  higher  grade  is  demanded  than  would  do 
for  such .  purposes  in  Vancouver.  The  exporting  mill  is  left  with  70  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  log  on  hand,  in  the  shape  of  low  grades.  The  Sydney  builder  puts  select 
in  his  fence,  roof  or  studding.  The  Durban  merchant  re-saws  flooring  and  stepping 
from  a  merchantable  cargo.  He  considers  himself  unfairly  treated  if  ihe  receives 
a  merchantable  cargo  which  will  not  produce  a  good  proportion  of  uppers. 

The  buying  ability  exercised  by  the  foreign  buyer  is  superior  to  the  selling  ability 
exhibited  by  the  domestic  manufacturer.  Co-operation  is  needed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  common  shipped  for  uses  where  common  is  sufficient.  A  temporary  fence 
built  around  a  construction  job  in  Sydney  contained  66  edge  grained  clears  out  of  a 
total  of  122  inches  by  6  inches  by  6  foot  boards. 

A  beginning  towards  controlling  the  self -robbery  now  practised  by  the  exporting 
mills  would  be  made  if  each  inspection  certificate  sent  out  showed  a  statement  of 
the  grade  of  all  pieces  in  the  shipment.  The  buyer  and  seller  would  then  know 
definitely  just  how  much  better  than  merchantable  each  cargo  graded. 

The  reasons  for  Canada's  small  share  of  the  trade  are  not  difficult  to  locate. 
Canadian  mills  (speaking  generally)  are  only  interested  in  export  when  the  rail  trade 
is  particularly  bad.  They  do  not  therefore  build  up  permanent  connections,  nor 
consider  it  worth  while  to  develop  in  Canadian  ports  facilities  for  loading  as 
expeditiously  and  economically  as  in  United  States  ports.  The  importers  in  foreign 
countries  find  it  necessary  to  establish  their  Pacific  Coast  buying  connections  with 
the  persons  Who  year  in  and  year  out  take  care  of  the  export  trade,  and  who,  be  the 
inquiry  large  or  small,  the  specifications  pleasing  or  difficult,  will  fill  the  order.  There 
have  always  been  a  large  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States  who  have  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  business,  who  have  co-operated  to  give  rapid  despatch  on  all 
classes  of  business,  who  have  developed  special  facilities  for  handling  export  orders, 
and  upon  whom  both  exporting  houses  and  foreign  importers  rely.  The  number  of 
such  mills  in  Canada  is  extremely  limited. 
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Foreign  importers,  even  though  in  some  cases  sentimentally  inclined  to  favour 
Canadian  mills,  do  not  consider  that  even  the  best  of  our  mills  are  in  a  position  to 
handle  all  classes  of  business  on  a  competitive  c.i.f.  basis,  when  all  the  various  ele- 
ments of  price,  rate  of  loading,  time  lost  in  ,coaling  and  charter  prices  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Deservedly  or  undeservedly  Canadian  mills  have  earned  a  reputation  with  foreign 
importers  for  failing  to  quote  on  inquiries,  failing  to  make  deliveries  in  the  time  limit 
•set,  and  for  having  an  indisposition  to  work  together  so  as  to  be  able  to  undertake 
extensive  shipments,  and  Canadian  prices  are  considered  to  be  a.s  a  rule  higher  than 
those  in  the  United  States. 

No  complaint  is  made  against  Canadian  quality,  except  that  Canadian  timber  is 
no  longer  acceptable  for  Port  Pirie  mining  timbers,  because  of  its  fancied  greater 
weight.  This  trade,  amounting  to  about  20,000,000  per  year,  can  be  regained  when  it 
is  shown  that  Canadian  timber  weighs  no  more  for  rail  shipment  than  does  American. 

The  export  timber  trade  is  conducted  in  a  perfectly  open  unprotected  market. 
Competition  forces  the  foreign  importers  to  form  their  Pacific  Coast  buying  connec- 
tions in  those  centres  where  the  most  favourable  conditions  exist  for  filling  any  char- 
acter or  any  volume  of  export  business. 

The  most  important  foreign  importers  are  British.  They  would  prefer  to  place 
their  buying  connections  in  British  Columbia.  Practically  all,  when  considering  the 
matter,  have  decided  that  not  sufficient  mills  are  equipped  for  export  business  in 
British  Columbia  to  justify  important  buyers  in  restricting  themselves  to  this  market. 

If  we  desire  a  larger  share  of  the  growing  export  trade,  we  can  secure  it  on  com- 
petitive terms.  Mills  must  meet  United  States  prices.  They  must  quote  months 
ahead  for  export  sales. 

An  exporting  or  trading  company  is  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery,  if  a 
large  trade  is  to  be  built  up.  This  company  will  perform  the  very  necessary  service 
of  forming  desirable  foreign  connections,  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  develop 
business  or  operate  freights  competitively ;  will  finance  shipments,  distribute  business 
to  mills  best  adapted  to  handle  it  at  the  moment,  and  in  short  will  look  after  the 
merchandising  of  the  timber.  I  do  not  consider  it  feasible  for  the  individual  mills  to 
successfully  work  up  export  business  singlehanded.  The  trend  of  the  business  in  the 
United  States  supports  this  belief.  There  the  merchandising  of  the  lumber  shipped 
off  shore  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  trading  companies  who  buy  it  from  the  mills, 
'transport  it  to  the  foreign  port,  sell  it  and  finance  the  transaction.  So  much  of  the 
expert  and  speculative  shipping  element  enters  this  trade  that  a  lumber  manufacturer, 
working  individually,  cannot  hope  permanently  to  compete  and  get  the  best  out  of  his 
opportunities. 

Sooner  or  later  the  development  of  Canadian  business,  in  other  commodities  as 
'well  as  in  lumber,  will  necessitate  the  development  in  Vancouver  of  a  company  spe- 
cializing in  the  export  of  Canadian  products,  and  the  importing  of  such  foreign 
necessities,  raw  and  manufactured,  as  must  continue  to  come  to  this  side  of  the  conti- 
nent. Once  this  company  has  secured  the  support  of  a  large  enough  body  of  Canadian 
mills  to  enable  it  to  meet  United  States  price  competition,  it  will  be  able  to  form 
working  connections  with  strong  firms  in  all  importing  countries,  and  a  sound  perma- 
nent export  business  will  be  developed. 

Summing  up,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  export  trade  is  capable  of  great  expansion, 
that  co-operation  to  increase  the  price  to  a  profitable  level  could  be  made  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  position  of  Douglas  fir,  and  that  care  is  necessary  to  extend 
the  use  abroad  of  lower  grades. 

The  situation  regarding  Canadian  exports  is  more  serious.  Canada  is  not  now 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  trade.  Canadians  may  think  they  do  not  want 
the  export  trade ;  any  who  think  so  will  in  a  few  years  be  found  to  be  wrong.  The 
only  possible  salvation  of  much  of  our  timber  investment,  and  tho  only  realization 
'of  much  of  our  timber  asset  depends  upon  the  broadening  of  the  export  market.  This 
broadening  can  only  come  when  foreign  buyers  are  satisfied,  as  they  are  not  at  present, 
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that  the  manufacturing  facilities  exist  in  Canada  for  handling  export  business  of 
any  character  in  any  volume;  that  the  manufacturers  are  prepared,  until  lumber 
prices  'are  maintained  at  a  uniform  level  on  the  coast,  to  meet  United  States  competi- 
tion, and  that  there  exist  in  Canada  strong  trading  companies  capable  of  representing 
the  foreign  buyers'  interests  in  every  way,  in  quoting  competitive  c.i.f.  prices  at 
foreign  ports.  JSTo  port  in  the  world  can  expect  to  build  up  export  business  on  any 
other  terms.    We  must  develop  the  facilities  and  compete,  or  go  without  the  trade. 


FLOUR  TRADE  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  writes  from  St.  John's  in 
regard  to  the  flour  trade: — 

During  the  week  ended  August  19  instant,  Canadian  flour  was  quoted  at  $9.50 
wholesale  for  leading  brands,  while  second  qualities  sold  for  $8.50  to  $8.75  a  barrel. 

The  belief  is  expressed  among  dealers  that  the  rise  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
by  October  next,  prices  will  drop  to  normal. 

Several  of  the  principal  importers  are  said  to  be  holding  large  stocks,  the  largest 
however,  being  only  about  8,000  barrels. 

Up  to  the  present  the  excess  in  imports  over  the  same  period  last  year  is  23,620 
barrels. 


PRODUCE  EXPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  following  tables  from  the  Demerara  Daily  Argosy,  of  July  22,  1916,  will  be 
of  interest  as  showing  the  exports  of  local  produce  and  the  distribution  for  1916  to 
date  (July  13)  :— 

From 


January  1  to 

To  same 

July  13,  1916 

date,  1915. 

..   lb. 

478,321 

853,291 

•Cattle  

341 

307 

28,131 

30,336 

904,241 

1,108,209 

 lb. 

3,603 

38,083 

Coffee  

361,714 

135,709 

157,271 

141,284 

9,437 

4,304 

883 

2,849 

1,990 

 lb. 

240 

2,170 

1,270 

37,572 

7,938 

218,983 

49,779 

523 

981 

612 

540 

3,825 

556 

124 

206 

19,577,069 

13,150,236 

7,112 

1,979 

2,746,512 

2,149,874 

22 

4 

1,096,000 

1,205,350 

39,438 

45,489 

71,294 

85,900 

6,269 

4,830 

Gold- 

Ozs.      Dwts.  Grs. 

.  .   .  .  18,703 

17  4 

$330,022  41 

..   ..  31,696 

9  7 

542,793  89 

Diamonds — 

Carats. 

1916  

6,695 

51,964  00 

471 

4,531  20 
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The  distribution  of  the  subjoined  products  for  the  year  to  date  has  been: — 


TT  XT 

L'  .is.. 

TT  C3 

Can. 

B.W.I. 

 lb. 

312,503 

165,918 

 number. 

603,638 

141,430 

156,418 

F.G. 

D.G. 
1,880 

F.W.I. 

O.C. 
875 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Can. 

B.W.I. 

 lb. 

151,391 

5,880 

— 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Can. 

B.W.I. 

24,589 

72 

58,574 

F.G. 

D.G. 
15,433 

-F.W.I. 

O.C. 
120,315 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Can. 

B.W.I. 

 lb. 

684 

9,570 

17,756,835 

F.G. 

D.G. 

F.W.I. 

O.C. 

801,197 

475,283 

533,500 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Can. 

B.W.I. 

2,630,799 

103,953 

1,144 

F.G. 

D.G. 

F.W.I. 

O.C. 
10,616 

U.K. 

U.S.  " 

Can.      B.W.I.  F.G. 

2,792 

22  24,065 

4  2 

O.C. 

12,533 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Can.      B.W.I.  D.G. 

 cu.  ft. 

16,827 

2,815 

  4,722  665 

O.C. 

46,265 

CUBA  A  LARGE  BUYER  OF  EGGS. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Marizer,  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  following  information  bearing  on  the 
trade  in  eggs  of  Cuba,  together  with  some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  postage  rates 
to  that  island: — 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  endeavouring 
to  increase  the  production  of  eggs  on  the  island  by  means  of  practical  illustrations  at 
their  different  experimental  stations,  by  lectures  delivered  at  intervals  throughout 
the  island,  and  by  printed  circulars  distributed  to  the  farmers,  describing  the  most 
approved  methods  for  the  production  of  eggs.  Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts  to 
encourage  home  production,  the  importation  of  eggs  is  gradually  increasing,  and 
Cuba  pays  over  one  million  dollars  yearly  to  the  United  States  for  eggs.  Following 
is  a  statement  of  the  importations  for  the  last  five  years : — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  1914.  1915. 

United   States    ..    .  .doz.     4,263, 90S  4,870,718  6,296,141  6,471,493  5,531,088 

Mexico  "              1,350  27,800    58,310  23,234 

Great  Britain  "          3,862 

Canada  "      60    — 


Spain  "  21,350 


Total  doz.     4,288,608        4,898,518        6,296,201        6,529,704  5,558,184 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  United  States  supplies  Cuba  with 
nearly  all  eggs  imported. 

The  price  of  eggs  to  the  consumer  is  very  high.  They  are  selling  to-day  at  48 
cents  a  dozen  for  fresh  Cuban  stock,  and  from  35  to  40  cents  a  dozen  for  American. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  car  ferry  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  nearly 
all  shipments  of  eggs  arrive  here  in  refrigerator  cars,  chiefly  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  other  points  in  the  northwest. 
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President  Menocal  is  taking  considerable  interest  in  the  development  of  the 

chicken  and  egg  industry  in  Cuba.   He  has  a  model  farm  about  18  miles  from  Havana, 

fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  improvements.    The  farm  now  has  about  5,000  chickens 

ready  for  market,  and  market  about  60  dozen  eggs  daily. 

i 

INSUFFICIENT  POSTAGE. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  complaints  from  business  men  in  Havana  that 
many  letters  received  from  Canada  have  insufficient  postage.  The  postal  rate  on 
letters  up  to  one  ounce  is  5  cents,  with  the  addition  of  1  cent  for  war  tax.  In  many 
cases  letters  arrive  here  with  simply  2  cents  stamp  and  a  1  cent  stamp  for  war  tax. 
Whatever  is  short  on  a  letter,  the  post  office  charges  double  postage;  therefore,  on 
a  letter  that  is  short  3  cents,  the  Post  Office  Department  demands  6  cents  before  the 
letter  will  be  delivered.  A  business  firm  in  Cuba  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
business  firm  in  Canada  that  is  short  of  postage  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  firm  is  careless  in  business  methods,  and  this  is  likely  to  cause  a  bad  impres- 
sion. 


PRESERVING  AND  MARMALADE  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  translation  from  Le  Temps,  Paris,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Cana- 
dian jam  trade: — 

According  to  private  and  official  information  the  coming  fruit  crop  of  France 
will  be  below  average.  Of  the  stone  fruits,  plums,  apricots  and  quetschs  will  be  par- 
ticularly scarce,  and  generally,  all  the  fruits  used  by  the  preserving  industry  will  not 
be  plentiful.  The  present  outlook,  if  we  consider  the  price  of  sugar,  of  fruits  and  of 
coal,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  year  there  will  be  such  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  preserves,  that  this  food  may  be  excluded  from  the  rations  of  the  army,  where  it 
forms  a  desert  which  is  so  useful  and  so  much  appreciated  by  our  troops. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Avignon  region,  where 
the  preserving  industry  is  well  developed,  has  just  issued  a  resolution  in  which  it 
asks  that  under  the  circumstances  the  exports  be,  for  the  coming  crop,  strictly  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  Switzerland,  and  only  "  fresh  fruit  required  for  food." 

On  the  other  hand,  La  Compagnie  d'Orleans  has  been  carrying  on  in  the  last 
few  years  a  most  active  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  surplus  fruit  crops, 
generally,  for  the  manufacture  of  preserves,  dried  fruits,  fruit  pulp  preserves,  and 
marmalades. 

It  has  established,  particularly,  reduced  transport  tariffs  for  fruit  preserves  and 
pulp. 

This  propaganda,  facilitated  in  1915  by  the  abundant  apple  crop  in  Bretagne,  and 
the  cessation  of  exports  for  military  purposes,  had  a  large  success. 

Marmalade  factories  were  already  established  at  Nantes,  Chantenay,  and  Messac; 
and  others  have  been  established  in  1915,  at  various  points  in  Bretagne,  at  Lorient, 
Douarnenez,  Pontivy,  Vannes,  Pont-l'Abbe,  etc.  Altogether  during  the  campaign 
of  1915-16  these  factories  shipped  upwards  of  500,000  kilograms  of  marmalade. 

These  first  results  obtained  by  a  new  industry,  merit  the  close  attention  of  orchard 
owners  and  pre:erve  manufacturers. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Jamaica. 

The  subjoined  tariff  decisions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  from  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados.  A  previous  list  of  decisions 
was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  651,  which  only  contained  a  few  of  the  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  tariff.    The  following  is  complete. 


1.  EXPORT  DUTIES   (TILL  MARCH  31,  1917). 

£v  s.  d. 

Cocoa,  on  every  112  pounds   0  1  0 

Cocoanuts,  on  every  1,000  nuts   0  2  0 

Hides  of  bulls,  cows,  and  other  neat  cattle — 

If  dry,  on  every  100  pounds   0  4  0 

If  green,  on  every  100  pounds   •       0  2  0 

Logwood,  on  every  ton  of  20  cwt   0  10  0 

Logwood  extract,  liquid  and  solid,  on  every  ton  of  solid  logwood 

extract  contained  therein   10  0  0 

Rum,  on  every  100  gallons   0  7  6 

Sugar,  on  every  ton  of  20  cwt   0  7  6 


2. — IMPORT  DUTIES  (AD  VALOREM,  16|  PER  CENT.) 

The  following  articles,  formerly  duty  free,  are  now  placed  on  the  ad  valorem 
list  to  pay  16§  per  cent : — 

Bees,  beehives  and  all  accessories  for  apiaries. 
Brass,  old  scrap. 

Britannia  metal  in  pigs  and  bars. 
Copper  in  pigs. 

Fire  engines  and  fire  extinguishers  to  include-  hand  grenades. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  natural  or  artificial,  including  guano  and  other  manures. 

Iron,  viz.,  pig. 

Locomotives,  railway  rolling  stock  and  parts  thereof,  rails,  railway  ties  and  all 
materials  and  appliances  to  be  used  for  construction  and  equipment  of  railways  and 
tramways. 

Lymph  for  vaccination. 

Lead,  viz.,  old  scrap  and  pig. 

Medicines,  the  remedy  known'  as  "  606  "  Salvarsan  (Dioxy-Diamide  Arseno- 
benzol)  and  the  following  disinfectants  when  in  liquid  form :  Carbolic  acid  and  coal 
tar,  including  Cyllin  and  J  eyes'  Fluid. 

Magic  lanterns  and  slides  therefor. 

Medals  of  gold  or  silver  or  .copper  and  other  metallic  articles  actually  bestowed  as 
trophies  or  prizes  and  received  and  accepted  as  honorary  distinctions.  This  to  include 
shields  and,  cups. 

Professional  plans,  specifications  and  tracings. 

Poultry  and  other  birds. 

Pans  for  boiling  sugar  of  not  less  than  ten  gallons  capacity. 
Quinine,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts  of  cinchona  bark. 
Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history,  minerology  and  geology. 
Steel,  viz.,  ingots. 
Stills  and  parts  thereof. 

Steel  bars,  expanded  metal,  wire  cloth  and  any  other  steel  material  specially 
manufactured  for  reinforcing  concrete  in  building  work. 
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Tan  bark  of  all  kinds,  whole  or  ground. 
Tow. 

Trees,  plants,  bulbs,  cuttings,  vines,  seeds,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  for  propagation 
or  cultivation. 

Tortoise  shell  and  turtle  shell,  unmanufactured. 
Turtle,  live. 

Tin,  viz.,  in  blocks  and  pigs. 

Wire  for  fences,  wire  fencing,  staples  and  tying  wire  for  fastening  the  wire  of 
fences. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  work  specially  manufactured  for  the  construction  of  the 
framework  of  the  walls,  floors,  roofs,  partitions  and  stairways  of  framed  buildings 
the  panels  of  which  are  to  be  filled  in  with  brickwork,  masonry,  concrete  or  similar 
non-metallic  material. 

Zinc,  viz.,  in  blocks  and  pigs. 

Iron,  galvanized,  for  roofing,  also  screws,  clout  nails,  rivets,  washers  and  bolts 
specially  manufactured  for  fastening  such  roofing,  also  iron  ridging;  continuous 
sheeting  for  guttering;  gutters;  brackets,  and  down  pipes  specially  manufactured  for 
use  with  iron  and  galvanized  roofing. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  appliances  (excluding  mounts  and  other  embellish- 
ments) ;  also  photographic  chemicals  imported  as  such. 


3.  IMPORT  DUTIES   (  SPECIFIC) . 

Animals : 

Dairy  cows  and  heifers;  also  pure-bred  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  goats  and 
rabbits,  imported  specially  for  breeding  purposes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  British 
Possessions,  India  and  the  United  States,  formerly  duty  free — 

Horned  stock,  each   4-0s. 

Horses,  each   60s. 

Swine,  each  .•  ..  ..  ...   10s. 

Sheep,  ^each   10s. 

Other  kinds   16g%  ad  val. 

Cement,  formerly  free,  now  Is.  or  2s.  per  barrel  of  400  pounds  gross,  according 
as  same  conforms  to  standard  to  be  fixed  by  Government  or  not. 
Condensed  milk,  formerly  free,  now  halfpenny  per  pound  tin. 
Skimmed  milk,  formerly  free,  now  fivepence  per  pound  tin. 


4. — import  duties  (Surtax  of  20  per  cent). 

The  following  articles  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent: — 

Spirits,  Brandy,  Whisky,  Gin,-  Spirits   of  Wine,   Alcohol    (including   absolute . 

alcohol)  and  all  other  distilled  spirits. 

Bitters,  Cordials,  Liqueurs,  and  sweetened  or  mixed  spirituous  beverages  of  a 

like  kind. 

Spirituous  compounds,  not  being  methylated  spirits  nor  perfumery  nor  medicines 
recognized  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  or  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  nor 
recognized  medicinal  preparations  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  General 
to  be  of  use  only  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  not  otherwise  enumerated,  contain- 
ing 40  per  cent  of  proof  spirit. 

Wines  of  all  kinds,  including  medicated  wines,  containing  not  more  than  40  pei 
cent  proof  spirit. 

Wines  of  a  value  of  12s.  per  gallon  and  upwards. 

Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Car  parts  and  accessories. 
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British  Guiana. 

The  Official  Gazette,  British  Guiana,  in  the  issue  of  July  29,  1916,  publishes  the 
following  with  regard  to  the  amendment  of  regulations  made  by  the  comptroller  of 
customs  under  section  10  of  the  Customs  Ordinance,  1884,  as  amended  by  the  Customs 
(Canadian  Reciprocity)  Ordinance,  1913,  and  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Court 
of  Policy  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1914. 

1.  Regulation  10  is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words  at  the 
end  thereof: — 

"  And  provided  that  in  the  case  of  Canadian  goods  direct  consignment  is  not  to 
be  deemed  to  be  affected  by  their  having  been  landed  in  any  country  or  colony  which 
is  a  party  to  the  reciprocal  Customs  agreement  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  signed 
at  Ottawa  o:i  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1912,  in  case  the  importer  produces  a  certificate 
from  th 3  Cirstoms  authorities  of  the  said  country  or  colony  to  the  effect  that  the 
goods  have  been  under  continuous  Customs  supervision  from  the  time  of  landing  to 
that  of  reshipment 

2.  Schedule  C  is  hereby  amended  by  the  omission  of  the  words  "  a  prescribed 
period "  in  the  third  line  of  the  last  paragraph  and  the  substitution  of  the  words 
"  ^ight  weeks  frcm  the  date  on  which  the  goods  are  entered." 


South  Africa. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  Customs  Tariff  which  is  at  present  in  operation  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Various  amendments,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  37  of 
191G,  have  been  made  to  the  duties  specified  in  the  original  Customs  Tariff  Act  (No. 
26  of  1914).  These  amendments  consist  partly  of  the  increased  duties  specified  in  Act 
No.  22  of  1915,  which  lapsed  on  the  31st  March,  1916,  and  which  are  now  re-imposed 
until  the  30th  June,  1917,  unless  other  proposals  as  to  such  duties  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Union  Parliament.  The  other  amendments  to  the  tariff  have  no  date  assigned 
for  their  termination.  The  following  statement  shows  the  complete  schedule  of 
amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1914  which  nre  now  in  operation  under  Act  37  of 
1916,  distinguishing  the  alterations  to  the  duties  which  have  been  re-imposed  from 
those  which  first  became  operative  under  the  present  Act,  viz. : — 
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AMENDED   TARIFF   OF   CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 


Class  1. — Special  Rates. 

Rebate  upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce 

or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 
and  reciprocating 

:Tariff  Item.  Article.  Duty.    British  Possessions. 

£   s.  d. 

*2    Ale,  beer  and  cider:  all  kinds  of  strength,  exceeding  3 

per  cent  of  proof  spirit  per  imperial  gallon.     -  0    2    6       6d.  per  imperial 

gallon. 

5  Blasting  compounds,  including  all  kinds  of  explosives 
suitable  and  intended  for  blasting,  and  not  suit- 
able for  use  in  firearms  (including  detonators)  ; 
and  collodion  cotton  not  intended  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  per  lb.        0    0    2 J         Jd.  per  lb. 

[The  italicised  word  has  been  substituted  for 
"  excepting."] 

8(a)     Car-bide  of  calcium  per  100  lbs.        0     2     G         6d.  per  100  lbs. 

[This  is  a  new  item.] 

*9    Cards,  playing,  per  pack..   0    0    9  3%  ad  val. 

(and  in  addition  15  per  cent  ad  valorem). 
*17  Coffee— 

(a)  Raw  per  lb.        0    0    1J  — 

(b)  Roasted  or  ground   "  0    0    3  — 

(c)  Mixed   "  0    0    3J  — 

26(a)     Fuse  (excepting  electric)   "  0     0  ■  11  \d.  per  lb. 

[This  is  a  new  item.] 
*35    Oils,    mineral:    illuminating    and    burning,    having  a 
specific  gravity  of  less  than   900   at   60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  a  flashing  point  of  less  than  150 

degrees  Fahrenheit  per  imperial  gallon.        0    0    3  — 

67    Peas  and  beans  and  other  leguminous  seeds  not  else- 
where provided  for — 

(a)  Dried  per  100  lbs.        0    2    0        2d.  per  100  lbs. 

(b)  Ground  or  otherwise  prepared.  ..  "  0  2  9  3d.  per  100  lbs. 
Not   including   peas   and    beans   preserved    as  a 

vegetable. 
[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 
44     Spirits — 

(a)  Perfumed  per  imperial  gallon.        15    0  — 

(and  in  addition  10  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

(b)  Liqueurs,  cordials  and  mixed  spirits  exceed- 
ing 3  per  cent  of  proof  spirit, 

per  imperial  gallon.        14    6  — 
(or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  duty 
shall  be  the  greater). 

(c)  Other   sorts   exceeding   3   per   cent   of  proof 

spirit  per  imperial  proof  gallon.        13     6  — 

No  allowance  will   be    made    for  under-proof 
in  excess  of  15  per  cent. 

(d)  Medicinal  and  toilet  preparations  and  es- 
sences (liquid),  syrups  and  tinctures:  con- 
taining over  3  per  cent  of  proof  spirit, 

per  imperial  gallon.        14    6  — 
(or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  duty 
shall  be  the  greater). 
Such  spirits  if  and  when  over-proof  shall  be  spe- 
cially entered  and  strength  over-proof  declared, 
and   the   duty   on   the   mixture   shall   then  be 
leviable  at  £1  3s.  6d.  per   imperial  proof  gallon 
or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  duty  shall 
be  the  greater. 
*45     Sugar — 

(a)  Candy,  loaf,  castor,  icing,  and  cube, 

per  100  lbs.        0    6    0  — 

(b)  Other  kinds,  including  golden  and  maple 
syrup.     molasses,     saccharum,    glucose  and 

treacle  per  100  lbs.        0    4    6  — 

*46    Tea — 

(a)  In  packets  or  tins,  not  exceeding  10  lbs.  each 

in  weight  per  lb.        0    0    7  — 

(b)  In  larger  packets  or  in  bulk   "  0     0     5  — 

*  These  increased  duties  appeared  in  Act  No.  22  of  1915,  and  lapsed  on  the  31st  March, 
•1916.  Under  Act  No.  37  of  1916  they  are  re-imposed,  and  are  to  lapse  after  the  30th  June, 
1917,  unless  otherwise  enacted  by  the  Union  Parliament. 
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Class  II. — Mixed  Rates. 

Rebate  upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce 

or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 
and  reciprocating 

Tariff  Item.  Article.  Duty.    British  Possessions. 

£   s.  d. 

*52    Boots  and  shoes  20%  ad  val.         3%  ad  val. 

With  a  minimum  per  pair  of — 

Men's   0    0.   9  — 

Women's  \  .  .  .        0    o"  6  — 

Children's   0    0    3  — 

Note. — Infants'  shoes   and   bootees   are   not  in- 
cluded in  this  item. 

[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 
53    <Pr%nted,  lithographed,  and  embossed  matter — 

(a)  Enlargements  or  reproductions  of  lithographs 
and  photographs,  picture  post  cards,  Christ- 
mas, birthday,  pictorial,  New  Year  and  other 
cards,  directories,  guide  books  and  hand  books 
relating  to  South  Africa,  Christmas  annuals, 
holiday  and  special  numbers  or  editions  of 
South    African    newspapers,     magazines  or 

periodicals  2(5%  ad  val.         3%  ad  val. 

(&)  Account  books,  printed  stationery  and  forms 
in  books,  pads  or  loose,  bank  cheques,  drafts, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange  and 
similar  forms,  scrip,  share  certificates,  com- 
pany reports,  and  letter  headings  25%      "  3% 

(c)  Envelopes  printed,  lithographed  or  embossed 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  teclhnically 
known  as  "  side  die/'  and  printed  paper  bags 
and  printed  cardboard  boxes  of  every  decep- 
tion 25%      "  3%      "  - 

(d)  Labels,  tickets  and  address  tags,  printed  or 

lithographed  25%      *  3% 

(or  3d.  per  pound,  whichever  duty  shall  be 
the  greater). 

(e)  Catalogue  and  price  lists  of  Union  (pre- 
viously "Colonial")  firms,  printed  and  posted 

abroad  to  individuals   in   South   Africa.  ...  25%      "  3%  " 

(or  3d.  per  pound,  whichever  duty  shall  be 
the  greater). 

(/)  All  advertising  matter,  printed,  lithographed 
or  embossed,  including  advertising  invoice 
forms  and    similar    stationery  usually  issued 

gratis  or  at  nominal  prices  25%      "  3%  " 

(or  3d.  per  pound,  whichever  duty  shall  be 
the  greater.) 
[Note. — This  item  was  formerly  headed  "  printed 
matter/'     The  wording  of  the  items  has  been 
•  revised  and  rearranged,  but  the  duties  remain 
the  same,  except  in  the  case  of  "  ruled  papers/' 
which  were  previously  dutiable  at  15  per  cent- 
ad  valorem,   with  a  rebate  of  3   per  cent  ad 
valorem,  when  the  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  etc.] 


Class  IV. — Duty  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Tariff  Item.  Article. 

85     Canvas  in  the  piece,  not  less  than  S  ounces  in  weight  per  yard  of  281  inches  width. 
91    Confectioners'  requisites,  namely:  moulding  starch,  gelatine  (animal  or  vegetable),  and 
unsweetened  desiccated  cocoanut ;  in  bulk. 
[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 
98(a)     Ferro-silicon;  in  bulk. 

[This  is  a  new  item.] 

112    Leather:  patent,  enamelled,  roan  and  morocco,  pigskin  in  the  piece;  not  falling  under 
item  29,  and  valve  hide. 

[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 


*  See  note  on  page  640. 
7390—4 
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117    Metals: — 

(a)  Aluminium:  in  plain,  perforated  or  corrugated  sheets  but  otherwise  unmanu- 
factured. 
[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 
(c)  Iron  and  steel : 

(1)  Rough,  rolled  or  partly  manufactured  to  he  completed  or  further  manu- 
factured in  the  Union. 

[Previously  "  Rough  and  rolled  to  be  completed  or  converted  in  the  Union  into 
a  further  manufactured  iron  or  steel  article/'] 

(2)  Sheets,  plain,  perforated,  galvanized,  corrugated  or  enamelled. 

(/)  Metal  of  all  sorts  in  bars,  blocks,  ingots  and  pigs,  and  scrap  metal,  not  else- 
where described. 
[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 
135  (a)'    Tar  and  tar  oil,  creosote  and  creosote  oil;  in  bulk. 
[This  is  a  new  item.] 

Note. — A  rebate  of  the  whole  of  the  duties  upon  this  class  shall  be  allowed  in 
respect  of  goods  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
reciprocating  British  possessions. 

Class  V. — Free. 

Tariff  Item.  Article. 

178    Oils:  palm,  palm  kernel,  cotton  seed,  whale  and  cocoanut,  in  bulk,  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  Customs  may  prescribe. 
178  (a)     Oil  seeds  and  nuts,  namely:  Pailm  nuts,  ground  nuts,  mafcura  beans,  soya  beans  and 
cotton  seed,  for  the  manufacture  of  oil. 
[This  is  a  new  item.] 
184    Rattans,  cane  and  bamboo ;  unmanufactured,  and  osiers. 
[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 

*Class  VI. — General  ad  valorem  rate,  20  per  cent. 
Tariff  Item.  Article. 

*193  All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  not  elsewhere  charged  with  duty,  and  not  enumerated 
in  the  Free  List,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  Union,  shall  be  charged 
with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Note. — A  rebate  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  granted  on  goods  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  reciprocating  British  posses- 
sions. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  Act  that  whenever  the  term  "  in  bulk  "  appears  in  the 
tariff,  it  shall  mean  loose  without  packing,  or  loose  in  barrels,  casks  or  other  single 
outside  package. 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

COMBINATION  OF  WHOLESALER  AND  RETAILER. 

According  to  the  South  Australian  Register,  the  directing  manager  of  an  English 
company  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  now  being  formed  for  the  direct  importation  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  will  be  in  Australia  shortly  offering  shares  in  the  company, 
and  also  its  productions.  The  objects  of  the  venture  are  to  bring  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  direct  from  the  looms  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  the  retailer  in  Australia. 
The  company  will  purchase  its  cloths  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  will  do  its 
own  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  raising,  finishing,  packing,  etc.,  and  the  shareholders 
will  consist  on  the  English  side  of  manufacturers  and  those  who  produce  the  fabrics, 
and  on  the  Australian  side  of  retailers  of  the  goods  and  the  public  who  purchase  them. 
The  capital  of  the  company  will  be  entirely  British,  and  it  will  cut  out  all  goodis  of 
German  and  Austrian  origin.  The  operations  of  the  company  will  eliminate,  both  in 
England  and  Australia,  all  agents,  factors  and  ind'entors,  the  retailer  of  soft-goods 
thus  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  importation  house,  and  participating  in 
the  ultimate  profits,  as  the  company  will  work  on  profit-sharing  lines.  This  is  the 
first  company  of  its  kind  to  be  formed.  The  head  office  of  the  company  will  be  at 
Manchester,  the  centre  of  the  cotton  and  allied  trades,  and  it  is  proposed  to  open 
warehouses  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. 


*  See  note  on  page  640. 
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LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  JULY. 

(The  British.  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  the  August  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  In  July 
all  the  principal  industries  were  well  employed,  and  in  those  directly  concerned  with 
war  requirements  the  pressure  was  very  great.  The  depletion  of  labour  owing  to 
further  enlistments  continued,  and  the  need  for  more  women  substitutes  is  acutely 
felt. 

Employment  at  coal  and  iron  mines  continued  very  good;  at  shale  mines  it  was 
good.  Lead  mines  were  busy,  but  in  tin  mines  employment  was  still  quiet.  In  the 
quarrying  industry  employment  was  fairly  good  on  the  whole. 

Employment  in  the  pig-iron  industry  continued  good,  but  difficulty  was  still 
experienced  in  obtaining  full  supplies  of  raw  materials;  at  iron  and  steel  works 
employment  continued  very  good.  Great  activity  prevailed  in  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades,  and  much  overtime  was  worked.  There  was  little  change  in  the 
tinplate  and  steel  sheet  trades,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  continued  very 
busy. 

In  the  spinning  section  of  the  cotton  trade  employment  was  good ;  in  the  weaving 
section  there  was  some  slackness.  Much  activity  prevailed  in  the  woollen  industry, 
mid  employment  continued  very  good  in  the  worsted  industry.  In  the  linen  trade 
employment  continued  fairly  good  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  it  was  quiet.  Employ- 
ment was  good  in  the  jute,  hosiery,  lace,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  trades.  In 
the  silk  trade  it  was  fairly  good;  and  in  the  carpet  trade  fair. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  were  very  busy,  and  labour  was  in  great  demand.  In 
the  leather  trades  employment  was  good  generally,  but  short  time  was  still  reported 
in  some  centres  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  trades. 

Employment  was  good  in  the  corset  trade,  fairly  good  in  the  ready-made  tailor- 
ing, mantle,  costume  and  blouse  trades,  and  in  the  felt  hat  trade.  In  the  shirt  and 
collar  trades  and  with  dressmakers  in  retail  firms  in  London  employment  was  fair; 
in  the  London  bespoke  tailoring,  however,  there  was  a  seasonal  decline.  With  court 
and  private  dressmakers  employment  was  very  slack ;  with  milliners  it  was  moderate. 

The  workpeople  remaining  in  the  building  industry  were  generally  well  employed. 
In  the  brickmaking  trade  employment  was  fairly  good,  and  in  the  cement  trade  it 
was  good,  with  much  overtime.  In  the  furnishing  trades  employment  showed  a  slight 
improvement.  In  the  woodworking  trades  it  continued  good.  In  the  printing  and 
paper  trades  employment  was  fairly  good.    In  the  bookbinding  trade  it  was  good. 

Employment  in  the  glass  and  pottery  trades  continued  good  generally..  It  was 
also  good  in  the  food  preparation  trades,  the  jam  and  fruit  preserving  section  being 
especially  busy.  Agricultural  operations  were  hindered  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
by  wet  and  cold  weather,  but  when  conditions  became  more  favourable  the  effects  of 
the  labouT  shortage  were  minimized  by  the  assistance  of  women  and  soldiers. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  continued  fair  on  the  whole,  except  on  the 
East  Coast,  where  it  was  slack.  The  supply  of  seamen  and  firemen  for  mercantile 
ships  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

THE  USE  OF  OLD  TIN  CANS. 

(Special  Agent  Garrard  Harris  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Haiti  is  one  country  where  almost  everything  is  utilized,  particularly  if  the 
substance  be  wood  or  tin.  Lumber  is  $60  per  thousand,  and  any  substitute  for  it  is 
eagerly  welcomed.  For  instance,  a  partition  fence  belonging  to  some  well-to-do 
people  on  a  prominent  street  is  made  of  the  tops,  bottoms,  and  sides  of  packing 
boxes  that  contained  cans  of  condensed  milk ;  two  doors  farther  on  is  a  fence  made 
of  old  barrel  staves;  and  a  combination  of  barrel  staves  and  packing-box  strips  for 
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fencing  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Job  carpenter  shops  and  manufacturers  of  cheap 
handmade  furniture  are  always  eager  bidders  for  packing  cases.  They  are  utilized 
whenever  possible  in  building  houses  and  for  interior  work. 

Tin  cans,  with  the  solder  melted  off  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  removed,  are 
flattened  out  and  used  as  shingles,  in  mending  fences,  patching  holes,  and  for  numer- 
ous other  purposes.  The  5-gallon  oil  cans,  however,  are  prized  and  cherished  family 
possessions.  These  cans  have  a  regular  market  value  of  15  to  20  cents  gold.  It  is 
no  unusual  occurrence  for  a  woman,  to  buy  a  5-gallon  can  of  kerosene,  hoist  it  to  her 
head,  and  tramp  all  day  peddling  the  oil  in  small  quantities — at  cost,  if  she  can  do  no 
better — just  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  tin.  These  receptacles  are  used  for  carry- 
ing water,  boiling  clothes,  and  storing  and  cooking  food. 

The  tins  in  which  five  pounds  of  lard  come  have  a  value  of  10  cents  gold,  and 
are  a  standard  measure,  known  locally  as  a  "  mamite."  They  are  used  as  a  dry 
measure  generally  for  corn,  beans,  salt,  and  the  like.  Even  the  square  tins  in  which 
'Uatehes  are  shipped  are  sold  at  5  to  10  cents  each. 


TRADE  OF  DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

A  Department  of  Commerce  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  for 
whose  purchase  the  United  States  is  negotiating,  shows  sugar  to  be  the  principal 
article  of  export  and  coal  the  principal  commodity  imported.  About  $300,000 
worth  of  sugar  was  sent  to  the  United  States  last  year  from  St.  Croix,  the  principal 
agricultural  island  of  the  group.  The  United  States  sends  about  $400,000  worth  of 
coal  to  the  islands  annually.  Manufactured  articles  and  foodstuffs  are  purchased 
from  American  and  European  markets.  Kum  worth  $37,000  was  produced  on  St. 
Croix  in  1914,  but  only  a  small  part  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  Horses, 
mules  and  cattle  valued  at  more  than  $700,000  were  raised  on  the  island  last  year, 
but  few  were  exported.  A  rather  small  amount  of  cotton  also  was  shipped  out;  none 
to  the  United  States.  Incidental  products  used  by  the  United  States  were  goat  and 
sheepskins,  straw  paper,  bay  rum  and  rice. 


FINAL  RAILWAY  AND  HARBOUR  ESTIMATES  FOR  1916-17. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  has  forwarded  to  his  Govern- 
ment a  copy  of  the  Final  Estimates  of  Expenditure  of  the  South  African  Railways 
and  Harbours  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1917,  which  appears  in  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  as  follows: — 

Railways. — The  total  estimated  expenditure  on  railways  is  put  at  £13,867,055. 
The  following  expenses  are  assigned  under  the  heading  "Maintenance  of  Permanent 
Way":  Sleepers,  £92,447 ;  rails,  £60,599 ;  other  material,  £24,863;  bridges,  £34,391; 
crossings,  overhead  bridges,  fences,  etc.,  £14,175;  signals,  £27,624;  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  £55,099;  and  water  supply,  $23,436.  As  regards  material  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  rolling  stock,  £283,637  is  allotted  in  connection  with  locomotives,  £92,593  for 
coaching  stock,  and  £213,176  for  goods  stock.  £39,862  is  assigned  for  expenditure  on 
lubricating  supplies,  £20,638  for  running  stores  for  locomotives  and  vehicles,  and 
£109,439  for  tarpaulins. 

Harbours. — The  total  estimated  expenditure  on  harbours  is  put  at  £1,199,288. 
The  following  sums  appear  under  the  heading  ''Maintenance":  Dredging,  £43,864; 
jetties,  wharves,  and  quays,  £14,921;  breakwaters  and  sea  walls,  £5,720;  buildings, 
etc.,  £20,133. 
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OPENING  FOR  DREDGERS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(Times'  Trade  Supplement.) 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  at  least  two  powerful  dredgers  for  South 
America.  The  Chilean  Government  are  thinking  of  dredging  the  Rio  Bueno  from  the 
ocean  to  Rauco,  a  distance  of  130  kilometres,  in  order  to  make  the  river  navigable, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  done  at  a  relatively  small  cost;  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment are  also  upon  the  eve  of  negotiating  for  the  dredging  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena  river,  and  they  have  approached  the  Society  of  Engineers  at  Bogota  with 
a  view  to  their  opinion  on  the  best  means.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  can  be  done 
at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,000,  and,  if  Congress  approves  the  scheme,  as  is  thought 
very  likely,  there  will  be  required  at  first  one  and  afterwards  two  or  more  dredgers, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  British  makers  will  be  able  to  supply. 

SAWMILL  INDUSTRY  IN  CHINA. 

As  stated  by  United  States  Consul  John  Davis  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Com- 
merce Reports,  the  sawmill  industry  in  Antung  is  surprisingly  small,  in  view  of  the 
large  supply  of  cheap  timber  available.  During  the  year  there  were  four  small  Japa- 
nese sawTmills  in  operation.  Of  these,  only  two  ran  throughout  the  year.  However, 
as  the  Yalu  Timber  Co.  .has  amalgamated  its  sawmill  interests  with  those  of  the 
Okura  sawTmill,  and  the  new  company  thus  formed  is  capitalized  at  500.000  yen 
(equivalent  to  about  $250,000),  it  is  anticipated  that  during  1916  the  sawmill  industry 
at  Antung  will  greatly  increase  in  importance. 

In  spite  of  the  abnormally  large  supply  of  logs  brought  down  the  river  by  the 
floods  during  the  summer  of  1914,  the  quantity  of  sawed  planks  exported 
during  the  year  was  smaller  than  during  1914.  This  decrease  has  been  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  timber  dealers  anticipated  a  shortage  of  American 
timber  in  Chinese  ports,  owing  to  inadequate  Pacific  tonnage,  and  held  their  stocks 
for  better  prices.  As  timber  from  Antung  has  been  shipped  heretofore  principally  to 
Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and  smaller  Shantung  ports,  shipments  of  timber  to  Shanghai  in 
1915  and  the  presence  in  Antung  of  buyers  from  that  port  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  timber  merchant's  policy 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  timber  trade  in  Antung  is  not  the  sale  of 
dressed  timber,  but  the  exportation  of  logs,  both  by  steamers  and  by  seagoing  junks. 
The  Yalu  Timber  Co.,  a  joint  Japanese  and  Chinese  concern  that  has  a  practical 
monopoly  of  timber  in  this  district,  during  the  year  improved  its  system  of  storage 
canals  located  just  below  the  Japanese  settlement.  In  the  timber  fields  on  the  upper 
Yalu  it  also  constructed  two  light  railways  for  bringing  logs  to  the  river. 

As  in  1914,  the  summer  floods  broke  up  many  rafts  and  carried  a  large  number  of 
logs  out  to  sea.  However,  owing  to  experience  gained  from  past  disasters,  better  pre- 
cautions were  taken  and  the  loss  is  estimated  as  being  only  a  fraction  of  that  suffered 
during  the  1914  floods. 

The  number  of  logs  brought  down  the  Yalu  to  Antung  during  1915  was  only 
about  60  per  cent  as  much  as  the  1914  supply.  However,  as  the  number  brought  down 
during  that  year  was  abnormally  large,  1915  may  be  considered  as  being  an  average 
year. 

MILKING   MACHINES   IN  DEMAND. 

(Exporters'  Revieiv.) 

The  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Cow  Keepers'  Association,  175  Walton  lane,  Liver- 
pool, has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  supplied  with  full  details  of  the  manufacture  of 
American  milking  machines,  in  order  that  he  may  place  them  before  the  association. 
He  states  that  if  it  appears,  on  investigation,  that  the  American  article  could  be  used 
to  advantage  there  would  probably  be  a  very  good  trade. 
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GROWING  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

(The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  continued  extension  in  the  use  of  iron  ploughs  has  brought  about  a  marked 
change  in  the  general  cultivation  of  many  districts  in  Bombay.  The  work  of  popu- 
larizing improved  implements  has  extended,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  these 
implements  on  hire.  Many  agricultural  associations  and  also  individuals  now  keep 
implements  on  such  terms.  The  use  of  artificial  manures  for  valuable  garden  crops 
is  gradually  increasing.  In  the  engineering  branch,  progress  continued  to*  be  made  in 
the  increased  use  of  economical  means  of  lifting  water,  and  several  large  pumping 
plants  have  been  erected,  while,  as  a  result  of  successful  boring  work  in  Gujerat,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  area  of  land  irrigated  is  anticipated. 

In  Madras  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  co-operative  organ- 
izations not  only  for  demonstrating  improved  methods,  but  also  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  a  large  quantity  of  seeds.  There  is  a  remarkable  expansion  in 
the  use  of  smaller  improved  implements  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  use  of  seed 
drills  and  harrows  in  cotton  cultivation  is  being  encouraged  and  is  extending. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  training  of  more  cultivators  in  the  use  of  these 
implements. 

The  use  of  bone-meal  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Bengal,  and  also  in  Assam  where 
one  plant  has  been  installed  for  crushing  bones.  Ploughs  and  iron  sugar  cane  mills 
are  being  introduced  in  the  plains  of  the  latter  province. 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  marked  progress  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power  for 
pumping  was  checked  only  by  the  difficulty  in  procuring  plants.  A  company  has  been 
formed  for  procuring  oil  engines  and  installing  them,  and  a  school  for  drivers  has 
been  formed.  Experiments  are  being  carried  out  with  a  small  power  sugar  cane  mill 
capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  zemindars. 

Some  union  banks  in  the  Punjab  have  taken  up  the  sale  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. A  large  number  of  demonstrations  in  the  use  of  improved  implements  were 
given  at  fairs,  etc.  Iron  ploughs  have  been  sold  in  considerable  numbers,  whilst  a 
keen  demand  has  arisen  amongst  enterprising  zemindars  in  the  canal  colonies  for 
small  implements,  reapers  and  threshers,  etc. 

An  agricultural  engineer  has  been  appointed  to  the  Mysore  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  take  charge  of  irrigation  and  drainage  work  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  agricultural  implements.  Progress  in  the  use  of  iron  ploughs  continued 
to  be  made  in  this  province  also.  As  a  result  of  ploughing  demonstrations  in  a  large 
number  of  villages,  the  sale  of  ploughs  increased  from  446  in  1913  to  613  in  1914-15. 

Agricultural  associations  have  been  started  in  various  places  in  Baroda,  and  have 
done  useful  work  in  introducing  iron  ploughs  and  seeds.  Successful  demonstrations 
of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  were  also  .held  on  the  State  farms.  In  order  to 
encourage  extensive  irrigation,  advances  are  given  to  keen  cultivators  for  the  pur- 
chase of  oil  engines  and  pumps. 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  northwest  frontier  province  to  find  out  a 
suitable  small  power  sugar-cane  mill  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  oil  engines  ordin- 
arily employed  by  the  zemindars  for  pumping  purposes.  None  of  the  designs  tried 
has  given  promise  of  superiority  over  bullock  mills  except  in  the  point  of  speed. 

Similar  work  is  in  progress  in  Bombay,  where  various  types  of  bullock-driven 
mills  and  power  crushers  suitable  for  large  estates  as  well  as  for  areas  of  10  to  20 
acres  have  been  tried.  In  other  provinces,  notably  in  Assam,  Central  Provinces, 
Madras  and  Mysore,  material  advance  has  been  made  in  introducing  iron  mills  in 
place  of  wooden  ones. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  September  1,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Grain  afloat  


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator 
MooBejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood    

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Goderich  West  .   

Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.   . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne   ... 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners... 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

790,786 
396,847 
664,465 
812,992 
426,575 
359,985 
240,008 
90,716 
273,724 

1,586,785 
157,467 
545,324 


6,351,  074 


11,047 
94,087 
260.601 


365,735 


303,03i 

662,475 
212,558 
1,073  940 
2,442,534 


411,073 

'  99,613 


6,502 
1,104,896 


125,200 
830,633 
458,365 
480,270 
106,923 


5,318,019 


15,035,428 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

613,623 
267,673 
352,997 
150,761 
243,026 
506, 9S3 
217,221 
123,224 
231,756 

1,136,832 
95,569 
386,660 


4,326,325 


10,932 
33,435 
23,688 


68,055 


1,424,553 
599,610 


306,179 
15,436 


39,293 
'55,676 


1,637,184 
1,033,630 
555,855 
259,300 


6,626,716 


11,021,096 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

48,648 
15,385 
52,083 
20,434 
11,265 
30,158 
11,729 
6,371 
8,203 

81,135 
49.02L 
35,929 


370, 365 


121 
1>61 

9,933 


11,915 


334,245 
'  52^5i5 


88,186 


133,689 
151,705 
61,655 
12,519 
3,341 


837,85" 


1,220,132 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


100,503 
217,779 


260,867 
70,260 


63,710 


125.691 
114,011 
111,758 


1,064,579 


13,457 
2,570 


16,033 


4,651 
1,980 


8,000 


14,631 


1.095,243 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

1,453,057 
780,408 

1,287,324 
984,187 
941, 733 
967,386 
474,958 
284,021 
513,683 

2,930,443 
416,069 
1,079,071 


12,112,940 


22,100 
142,840 
296.798 


461,738 


303,037 

662,475 
212,558 
2,498,493 
3,381,040 

771,747 

115,049 


45,795 
1,956,758 

1,896,073 
2,015,968 
1,075,875 
752,089 
110,264 


15,797,221 
28,371,899 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
.      September  1,  1916. 


Grades. 

rp         •  1 

JLermmals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

53,371 
3,061,805 
569,470 
637,697 
318,522 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

53,371 
7,827,636 
1,839,166 
1,851,633 
1,031,384 
107,619 
214 
2,324,405 

15,035,428 

No.  2  „   

160,014 
109,621 
14,246 
19,377 
8,270 
214 
53,993 

365,735 

4,605,757 
1,160,075 
1,199,690 
693,485 
99,349 

1,710,749 
6,351,674 

559,663 
8,318,019 

Oats- 

126,005 
2,279,580 
746,010 
101,475 

76 

30,894 
11,485 
8,249 
1,695 
2,423 
13,233 

68,055 

667,912 
3,219,315 
1,217,907 
304,472 
138,357 
633,991 
444,762 

6,626,716 

793,993 
5,529,789 
1,975,402 
414,196 
140,052 
636,414 
1,531,250 

11,021,096 

No.  3     M   •  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

1,073,255 
4,326,325 

Barley — 

642,123 
349,015 
9,033 
29,003 
190,958 

No.  3C.W  

151,936 
115,694 
9,031 
26,254 
67,447 

9,388 
2,527 

;  480,799 
230,794 
2 

2,749 
123,511 

No.  4  „  

Feed    

Totals    ...   

Flax- 
No.  2C.W  

370,362 

11,915 

837,855 

1,220,132 

870,928 
156,108 
20,996 

10,811 
2,443 
620 
38 
2,121 

6,631 

888,378 
158,551 

21,616 
38 

26,668 

No.  3  "   

,  Other  

16,547 

8,000 

Totals  

1,064,579 

16,033 

14,631 

1,095,243 

12,112,940 

461,738 

15,797,221 

28,371,899 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  1,  1916,  with  com- 
parisons for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 

September  1,  1916— 

Bushels. 

6,351,674 
365,735 
8,318,019 

Bushels. 

5,761,266 
96,003 
7,479,202 

Bushels. 

12,112,940 
461,738 
15,797,221 

TV»falc 

15,035,428 

13,336,471 

28,371,899 

oepLeiiiutri  #>,  xulo^^ 

367,081 
26.826 
669,888 

1,063,795 

1,200,846 
1,089 
583,569 

1.785,504 

1,567,927 
27,915 
1,253,457 

2,849,299 

Totals  

September  3,  1914— 

1,403,596 
1,797,545 

2,504,870 
818,452 

3,908,466 
2,615,997 

Totals  

3,201,141 

3,323,322 

6,524,463 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Koss, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Eailways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Kailways,  Sydney;  the  Postmaster- 
General's  Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  Postmaster-General's  Department, 
Adelaide.  These  tender  forms  are  Open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  Pile  No.  A1435). 
Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at 
Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  Date  Closing-.  Particulars. 

30,405.  November  i,  1916 — 50,000  yellow  flame  arc  carbons. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following:  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Eailways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 

No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 


f 

s. 

a. 

69/16. 

July 

3.— 

1 

reciprocating  track  grinder  

475 

0 

0 

70/16. 

June 

22.-200,000 

small  sponge  cloths  

950 

0 

0 

70/16. 

22.— 

2,000 

65 

0 

0 

70/16. 

22.— 

500 

625 

0 

0 

70/16. 

22.— 

250 

50 

0 

0 

71/16. 

July 

50 

tons  bitumen  - 

706 

5 

0 

72/16. 

4. — 

70 

pinions  for  Christensen  A.A.  1  motor 

38 

10 

0 

73/16. 

17  — 

300 

60 

0 

0 

73/16'. 

17.— 

3,000 

square  feet  cane  rattan  seating.  .  .  . 

135 

0 

0 

73/16. 

17.— 

50 

300 

0 

0 

73/16. 

17.— 

65 

cwt.  No.  12  S.W.S.  bare  H.D.  copper 

455 

0 

0 

73/16. 

17.— 

2\  cwt.  No.  8  S.W.G.    bare    H.C.  an- 

20 

0 

0 

74/16. 

June 

23.— 

2,135 

bars  spring  steel  various  sizes.  .   .  . 

1,275 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

66 

lengths  copper  tubes  

37 

0 

0 

74/16. 

2  3.— 

86 

lengths  brass  tubes  

30 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

20 

45 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

18 

30 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23. — 

39 

48 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

3 

cwts.  copper  wire  

22 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

112 

pounds  brass  wire  

7 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

784 

hard  drawn  brass  wire.  .  .  . 

52 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

560 

"       tinmen's  wire  

7 

0 

0 

74/16. 

28.— 

25 

tons  twisted  strand  signal  wire .  . 

800 

0 

0 

74/16. 

23.— 

27 

tons  "span"  steel  wire  

864 

0 

0 

75/16. 

July 

19.— 

4,625 

feet  solid  drawn  steel  conduit..  .. 

100 

0 

0 

75/16. 

19. — 

2,150 

lineal  yards  brown  cork  linoleum.. 

350 

0 

0 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAL^  DEPARTMENT. 


Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows: 
Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

No.  1355.  October  17,  1916 —     19,000  jointing  sleeves,  assisted. 

No.  1355.  "        17,  1916 — 1,500,000  paper  sleeves. 

No.  1355.  "       17,  1916 —     42,000  copper  tapes. 

No.  1359.  "  •    17,  1916 —       3,100  stay  rods  with  bow  tightener. 
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Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
are  as  follows: — 

Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

No.  424.  October       25,  1916 —       1  two-ton  motor  lorry  (petrol)  complete. 

No.  440.  September  20,  1916 —   400  ebonite   receiver  caps. 

No.  440.  "          20,  1916 — 3,400  ebonite  earpieces. 

No.  440.  "          20,  1916 — 1,000  microphone  mouthpieces. 

No.  440.  "           20,  1916 —   200  ebonite  sleeves. 

No.  440.  "          20,  1916 —   750  fibre  sleeves. 

No.  440.  "           20,  1916 — 1,500  corks. 

No.  440.  "           20,  1916—1,500  tubes. 

No.  440.  "          20,  1916 — 5,000  Meidinger  leads. 

No.  440.  "          20,  1916 —   600  two-cell  battery  boxes. 


CANADIAN  MAILS, 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  in  time  for 
the  submission  of  tenders  closing  on  September  20th,  1916,  which  will  necessitate 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives 
or  to  responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents.  In  regard  to  the  other  tenders, 
the  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco,  September    5,  due  Melbourne  on  September  27,  1916. 

26,  "  "  October  18,  1916. 

27,  "  "  "        21,  1916. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT. 

Closing  October  3,  1916. 

As  per  plan,  specifications  and  heliographs,  available  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  File  No.  A1435),  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  invite  tenders,  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Tender  Board,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Sydney,  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of 
power  plant,  etc.,  for  the  Chichester  River  storage  reservoir. 

The  specifications  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


Contract 

No. 

Particulars. 

48 

of 

lo- 

16. 

Boilers  and  smokestack  complete  with  all  accessories. 

48 

of 

ir, 

■16. 

Engines  complete  with  connections  to  boilers. 

48 

of 

15 

-16. 

Condensers  with  pumps,  and    all    accessories   and    connections  to 

engines. 

48 

of 

15 

-16. 

Cooling  arrangements  complete. 

48 

of 

15 

-16. 

Generators  and  exciters  complete  with  all  accessories. 

4  8 

of 

15 

-16. 

Wiring  -in  power  station,  switchboards  complete  with  all  acces- 

sories. 

48 

of 

15 

-16. 

Step-up  transformers  and  connections. 

48 

of 

15 

-16. 

Transmission  line  and  all  accessories. 

48 

of 

15 

-16. 

Step-down  transformers  at  Chichester  reservoir. 

48 

of 

15 

-16. 

Step-down  transformers  and  driving  machinery  for  ropeway. 

48 

of 

15 

-16.  . 

Ropeway  complete  with  all  accessories. 

4  8 

of 

15 

-16. 

Electric  capstans,  accessories  and  wiring. 

4  8 

of 

15 

-16. 

Allowance  for  tests. 

4  8 

of 

15 

-16. 

Spare  parts,  as  per  accompanying  schedule. 

CANADIAN  MAILS. 


The  tenders  close  on  October  3rd,  1916,  hence  the  only  return  mail  to  arrive 
before  that  date  is  that  leaving  San  Francisco  on  September  5th  and  due  at  Sydney 
on  September  26th.  Manufacturers,  however,  •  can  cable  quotations  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Australia. 
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ELECTRIC  CRANES  FOR  COMMONWEALTH  NAVAL  DOCKYARD. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  two  electrical 
cranes  for  the  Commonwealth  Naval  Dockyard,  Cockatoo  Island,  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to 
File  No.  A1435).    The  tenders  close  on  October  2nd,  1916. 

The  particulars  are  as  follows : — 

Contract  E.N.  15. — 1  electric  travelling  cantilever  crane. 
4A.        working  load,  7|  tons. 
"       E.N.  15. — 1  electric  travelling  portal  jib  crane. 
4B.        working  load,  10  tons. 

CANADIAN  MAILS. 

The  return  mail  to  arrive  before  the  date  of  closing  is  that  leaving  San  Francisco 
on  September  5th,  1916,  and  due  to  arrive  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  on  September  26th, 
1916.  Manufacturers,  however,  can  cable  quotations  to  their  representatives  in 
Australia. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addressei. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

1061.  Flour.— Three  reputable  brokers  and  wholesale  merchants  in  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-class  flour. 

1062.  Wood  bedsteads. — A  Melbourne  manufacturers'1  agent  desires  to  obtain 
illustrations  and  lowest  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  for  large  quantities 
of  cheap  wood  bedsteads,  head  and  foot  only  with  no  attachments  (standard  bed  4 
feet  6  inches  wide;  head  4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  high;  foot  3  feet  6  inches  to  4 
feet  6  inches  high)  packed  or  crated  delivered  on  Melbourne  wharf.  The  woods  sug- 
gested are  oak,  cedar,  ash,  maple,  walnut — or  any  wood  taking  a  good  finish — in  varied 
designs  with  particulars  as  to  finish.  The  quotations  should  be,  preferably,  ex-ship 
on  Melbourne  wharf,  or  free  on  board  steamer  at  Montreal  or  St.  John.  The  size  of 
cases  containing,  alternatively,  six  bedsteads  and  twelve  bedsteads  must  be  stated  for 
freight  computation.  Interested  manufacturers  are  advised  that  regular  orders  for 
at  least  2,000  bedsteads  at  a  time  may  be  anticipated,  provided  their  value  can  meet 
competition  from  other  sources.  Bedsteads  should  cost  not  more  than  £1  6s.  each 
delivered,  duty  paid,  ex-ship  on  Melbourne  wharf. 

1063.  Apples. — A  Yorkshire  firm  wishes  to  purchase  apples  in  boxes  and  barrels. 
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1064.  Apples — A  London  firm  of  fruit  merchants,  having  extensive  connections 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  wishes  to  hear  from  British  Columbia  shippers.  Business 
is  usually  done  on  a  commission  basis,  but  the  firm  is  always  prepared  to  consider 
sales  offers. 

1065.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Hull  apple  importers  offers  to  handle  Nova  Scotia, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  apples  on  a  commission  basis.  They  state  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  export  Canadian  apples  to  Northern  European  countries. 

1066.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  fruit  merchant  selling  privately,  offers  to  handle 
British  Columbia  or  Ontario  box  apples  on  shippers'  account. 

1067.  Woollen  rags  and  woollen  wastes. — A  Batley  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  exporters  of  the  above  for  after-the-war  business. 

1068.  Spent  liquor  from  sulphide  wood-pulp  process. — A  Sheffield  firm  makes 
inquiry  as  to  obtaining  supplies  of  the  above  from  Canada.  They  use  100  tons 
annually  of  a  specific  gravity  of  60  twaddle,  shipped  in  40-gallon  oak  casks. 

1069.  Woollen  rags  and  new  woollen  clippings. — A  Dewsbury  firm  wishes  to 
buy  the  above  in  large  quantities. 

1070.  Pork. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  concern  having  a  large  outport  trade 
desires  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pork  in  hardwood  barrels. 

1071.  Hams. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry-salted  and  smoked  ham  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  an  important  wholesale  firm  in  St.  John's. 

1072.  Tinned  goods. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  firm  desires  business  connec- 
tion with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tinned  meats  of  all  kinds. 

1073.  Fruit. — Names  and  addresses  of  Canadian  preserved  fruit  manufacturers 
are  asked  for  by  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Newfoundland. 

1074.  Flour. — Canadian  exporters  of  high-grade  flour  in  hardwoua  barrels  should 
communicate  with  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Newfoundland. 

1075.  Oatmeal. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  dealer  is  open  to  contract  for  a 
quantity  of  Canadian  oatmeal.  .  K 

1076.  Feed. — Canadian  exporters  of  hay,  oats  and  mill  feed  should  communicate 
with  a  Newfoundland  wholesale  dealer. 

1077.  Dairy  products. — A  Newfoundland  concern  asks  for  Canadian  exporters 
of  butter  and  cheese. 

1078.  Milk.— Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk  are  inquired  for  by 
a  wholesale  merchant  in  St.  John's. 

1079.  Eggs. — Inquiry  is  being  made  by  a  Newfoundland  merchant  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  eggs. 

1080.  Extracts  and  essences. — A  Newfoundland  merchant  wishes  to  be  put  in 
communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  extracts  and  essences. 

1081.  Cattle  feed. — A  general  dealer  in  Newfoundland  wishes  for  the  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  chopped  feeds  and  gluten. 

1082.  Beef. — Canadian  beef  packed  in  hardwood  barrels  is  inquired  for  by  an 
important  wholesale  firm  in  Newfoundland. 

1083.  Apples. — A  merchant  in  St.  John's  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  green  and  evaporated  apples. 
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1084.  Poultry. — Canadian  exporters  of  poultry  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  Newfoundland. 

1085.  Preserved  fruit.— Canadian  exporters  of  preserved  fruit  are  inquired  for 
by  a  wholesale  firm  in  Newfoundland. 

1086.  Flour. — A  wholesale  commission  merchant  in  Newfoundland  is  open  to 
represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  flour. 

1087.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  St.  John's  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  flour. 

1088.  Formaldehyde. — A  North  Country  firm  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  formaldehyde. 

1089.  Articles  required  in  the  building  trade. — A  correspondent  in  New  Zea- 
land is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles 
required  in  the  building  trade:  Roofing  materials,  iron,  asphalt,  asbestos,  tiles,  or 
cement,  timber,  heating  apparatus,  coolers,  sanitation,  ventilation,  waterproofing 
materials,  cements,  paints,  etc. 

1090.  Newsprint. — The  publishers  of  a  paper  in  Suva,  Fiji,  desires  to  purchase 
their  supplies  from  Canada.  Sample  of  the  size  and  quality  desired  is  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Tradb.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  t5  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  91.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t5  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenoe 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Jus>t,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  care  S.  R.  Randrup,  Esq., 
British  Vice-Consul,  Omsk,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Baslnghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, 27-28  Pearl  Building,  East  Par- 
ade, Leeds.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.-         C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged.  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazi 


Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


France : 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


ndia : 


Calcutta,  Director    General    of  Commer- 


cial Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland  : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  E.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  July  31,  1916. 

AUSTRALIAN  POST  WAR  TRADE. 

The  thirteenth  annual  congress  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Australia,  recently  held  at  Brisbane,  carried  a  number  of  important  resolutions  bear- 
ing upon  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  Many 
resolutions,  embodying  the  same  views,  from  various  chambers,  after  being  consoli- 
dated by  a  representative  committee,  were  submitted  to  the  congress  and  after  discus- 
sion were  passed  with  unanimous  approval. 

Among  the  chief  resolutions  affecting  post  war  trade  were  the  following: — ■ 

(1)  Preference  within  the  Empire. 

(2)  A  modified  degree  of  preference  for  allied  nations. 

(3)  Fair  and  reasonable  treatment  of  neutral  nations. 

(4)  Surtaxed  tariff  against  enemy  nations. 

(5)  A  lower  scale  of  tonnage  dues  and  port  charges  to  apply  in  all  British  ports  to 
British-owned  vessels. 

(6)  Goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  dominions  consisting  in 
part  of  allied,  neutral  or  enemy  manufacture  only  to  be  treated  in  the  dominions 
under  the  Imperial  tariff,  in  so  far  as  the  British  proportion  is  concerned,  otherwise 
to  come  under  appropriate  tariffs. 

(7)  Permanent  measures  to  be  adopted  against  the  dumping  of  enemy  and  other 
goods  within  the  Empire,  the  Australian  system  of  charging  customs  duties  on  the 
values  of  the  goods  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  country  of  origin  being  recom- 
mended. Special  measures  to  be  taken  in  addition  against  the  dumping  of  goods 
during  the  war. 

COMMONWEALTH  COMMISSION  TO  VISIT  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  visit  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  investigate  and  report  upon  oversea  methods 
of  manufacture  and  production  and  the  conditions  of  employment  therein. 

The  commission  will  probably  consist  of  six  representatives  of  the  manufacturers 
in  Australia,  one  from  each  state,  together  with  six  representatives  of  the  workers,  one 
also  from  each  state.  The  chamber  of  manufacturers  in  each  capital  city,  and  the 
central  labour  organization  in  each  state,  are  asked  to  submit  three  nominations  from 
which  a  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Manufacturers' 
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representatives  will  be  men  having  special  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  industries  to 
be  reported  upon.    The  industries  to  be  investigated  by  the  commission  are: — 

(a)  Iron,  engineering  and  allied  trades. 

(b)  Timber,  building  material. 

(c)  Leather. 

(d)  Textiles. 

(e)  Paper. 

(/)  Trades  in  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs. 

The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  selection  of  the  representatives  of  the  labour 
organizations. 

Each  section  of  the  commission  will  furnish  a  report  on  the  industry  it  repre- 
sents, separate  reports  being  furnished  by  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  workers. 

A  secretary  will  be  appointed,  and  the  commission  will  also  be  accompanied  by  a 
journalist  chosen  by  the  Government  from  three  nominations  to  be  made  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Journalists'  Association.  The  commission  is  expected  to  return  in  about  six 
months  from  the  date  of  departure  from  Australia.  The  main  object  of  the  commis- 
sion's tour  is  to  secure  an  insight  into  manufacturing  methods  in  North  America,  and 
to  study  the  relations  existing  between  employers  and  employees. 

COMMONWEALTH  INCOME  TAX  ON  OVERSEA  FIRMS. 

As  outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  625,  the  Commonwealth  Income  Tax  Assess- 
ment Act  was  amended  and  the  position  of  an  agent  selling  goods  for  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal was  defined.  Briefly,  the  absentee  principal  is  taxable  on  an  income  equivalent 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  price  which  the  goods  are  sold.  The  imposition  of  the  tax  makes 
the  Australian  agent  responsible  for  the  tax  assessed  against  his  principal.  As  some 
correspondence  has  been  received  from  Canada  on  the  subject,  the  action  taken  in 
Australia  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  tax  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
represented  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  effect  of  this  taxation  on  incomes  of  foreign  principal  doing  business  in  Aus- 
tralia, through  the  medium  of  agents,  was  emphasized  by  a  large  deputation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  British  (and  some  Canadian)  manufacturers  who  recently  interviewed  the 
Commo wealth  treasurer.  It  was  stated  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  principals 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  agents  in  Australia,  especially  where  the  basis  of  profit 
laid  down  in  the  Act  is  above  the  margin  possible  to  obtain.  Whether  the  tax  is  avoided 
by  default  or  circumvention,  the  resident  agents  will  be  in  the  position  of  innocent 
sufferers.  As  an  alternative  from  the  present  system,  the  deputation  requested  that  a 
special  surtax  be  imposed  upon  all  imports.  The  treasurer  appeared  to  be  impressed 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  protest  was  presented,  and  stated  that  the  representations 
made  would  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Government. 

PRICES  AND  COMMODITIES  TO  BE  FIXED  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  War  Precautions  Act,  the  Commonwealth  Government 
has  decided  to  regulate  prices  of  foodstuffs,  necessary  commodities  and  services.  A 
commissioner  has  been  appointed  in  each  state  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
Prices  Adjustment  Board  which  will  co-ordinate  with  them  by  submitting  a  schedule 
of  rates  to  the  minister. 

In  announcing  the  policy  of  the  Government,  the  Acting  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  the  Ministry  had  felt  called  upon  to  take  this  action  because  of  the  undoubted 
evidence  that  existed  of  continually  increasing  prices  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living, 
which  undoubtedly,  if  permitted  to  continue  unchecked,  would  have  a  very  deleterious 
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effect  on  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  carry  out  its  part  in  connection  with  the  war. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  constantly  increasing  prices  lead  to  many  of  the 
industrial  troubles,  and  that  these  in  their  turn  hamper  the  actions  of  the  nation  in 
preparing  itself  and  its  resources  for  the  war.  This  is  a  war  of  resources,  and  we  have 
taken  this  action  because  we  believe  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  husband  the  resources 
of  the  nation. 

The  Commonwealth  Prices  Adjustment  Board  is  to  be  the  intermediary  authority, 
while  the  duties  of  the  state  commissioners  are  to  furnish  reports  and  make  recom- 
mendations upon  such  matters  as  are  referred  to  them.  The  board  is  empowered  to 
summon  witnesses,  take  evidence,  enter  premises,  inspect  books  and  do  everything  con- 
sidered necessary  to  make  a  complete  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  goods.  The  minis- 
ter may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  determine  the  maximum  prices  which 
may  be  charged  for  foodstuffs  and  necessary  commodities  sold,  and  the  maximum  rates 
which  may  be  charged  for  services  in  any  proclaimed  area,  and  also  determine  the 
conditions  of  the  sale  or  the  performance  of  the  services.  There  is  also  provision  for 
proclamation  by  the  Governor  General,  without  receiving  a  recommendation  from  the 
board,  of  "  proclaimed  areas." 

Further,  the  Governor  General  may  fix  the  price  on  necessary  commodities  and 
foodstuffs  without  the  board's  recommendation.  Failure  to  observe  prices  and  rates 
fixed  under  the  regulations  is  an  offence.  It  is  contemplated  that  accion  will  first  be 
taken  in  fixing  the  prices  of  groceries  and  household  necessaries. 

CONTROL  OF  INTERSTATE  AND  COASTAL  FREIGHTS. 

With  regard  to  coastal  and  interstate  shipping,  the  first  order  under  the  Federal 
Adjustment  Board  states  that  no  higher  rate  than  the  rate  prevailing  on  May  18,  1916, 
shall,  unless  the  written  consent  of  the  minister  has  first  been  obtained,  be  charged 
for  freight  on  the  carriage  of  goods  from  any  port  in  Australia  to  any  other  port  in 
Australia. 

THE   COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT'S   CARGO  STEAMERS. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  Commonwealth  Government  announced  that,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  tonnage  and  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  freight  between 
Australia  and  Europe  threatened  to  become  more  acute,  fifteen  serviceable  cargo 
steamers,  with  an  average  carrying  capacity  of  8,000  tons,  had  been  purchased.  The 
fifteen  steamers  aggregate  65,245  tons  gross  and  41,868  tons  net  register.  Eleven  of  the 
steamers  are  classed  100  Al  at  Lloyds,  and  the  majority  were  built  in  1906  and  1907. 
Two  were  built  in  1909,  and  one  each  in  1912  and  1913.  The  cost  of  the  steamers  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed,  but  the  amount  is  understood  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  £2,000,000, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  £30  per  ton  on  the  total  gross  tonnage.  It  is  admitted 
that  high  prices  have  been  paid,  but  shipping  activities  are  so  abnormal  that  justifica- 
tion of  the  purchase  will  probably  be  furnished  by  large  earnings  from  high  rates  of 
freight  within  a  comparatively  brief  period. 

From  expert  calculation,  it  is  anticipated  that  within  two  years  the  earnings 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  not  only  for  working  expenses,  repairs,  insurance 
and  interest  on  capital,  but  also  an  additional  balance  of  from  £1,500,000  to  £1,750,000 
for  depreciation.  The  steamers  have  been  purchased  primarily,  with  the  object  of 
conveying  to  the  world's  markets  the  immense  quantity  of  Australian  wheat — 1915-16 
harvest — now  stacked  waiting  transportation  at  the  principal  shipping  ports  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  purchase  of  the  steamers  is  in 
conformity  with  the  pre-election  policy  outlined  by  the  present  Administration  to 
establish  steamship  services  oversea  as  well  as  within  Commonwealth  waters. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  acquirement  of  ocean  services  has  been  advocated  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  politicians  of  all  parties  as  the  concomitant  of  state-owned 
railway  systems  throughout  Australia. 
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OFFER  OF  ADDITIONAL  STEAMERS  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Two  days  ago,,  the  Commonwealth  Government  announced  that  an  offer  had  been 
received,  from  a  British  shipping  firm,  of  a  line  of  six  almost  new  steamers."  These 
vessels  have  each  a  carrying  capacity  of,  approximately,  11,000  tons  and  a  speed  of 
about  12  knots.  They  have  much  larger  carrying  capacity  than  those  referred  to  in 
the  previous  paragraphs,  as  their  total  tonnage  aggregates  practically  as  much  as  the 
tonnage  of  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  steamers  now  comprising  the  Commonwealth 
fleet.  On  the  basis  of  the  price  understood  to  have  been  paid  for  the  fifteen  steamers, 
the  acquisition  of  the  six  additional  steamers  of  larger  capacity  would  mean  a  further 
expenditure  of  about  £2,000,000.  The  offer  is  being  considered  by  the  Government, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  decision  will  be  arrived  at  pending  the  return  of  the  Prime 
Minister  about  the  middle  of  August. 

REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

It  would  appear  that  the  worst  of  the  freight  famine  is  passing  away.  During 
the  last  few  weeks  evidence  has  been  pointing  in  that  direction  with  steadily  increasing 
emphasis.  Both  from  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  United  States  freights  are 
easing,  especially  for  distant  shipment.  The  advent  of  the  competing  Luchenbach 
(United  States)  Steamship  Line  from  New  York  to  Australian  ports  has  already 
reduced  the  rates  on  "fourth  class"  cargo  by  $10  per  ton  (i.e.,  from  $40  to  $30), 
with  other  classes  pro  rata.  It  is  considered  that  these  United  States  steamers  will, 
in  future,  materially  affect  the  freight  rates  from  New  York. 

Importers  are  advised  that  the  United  States  vessels  will  henceforth  prove  an 
important  independent  factor  in  the  freighting  conditions,  instead  of  allowing  (as 
heretofore)  the  London  shipping  combination  to  practically  control  freight  from 
New  York  to  Australia.  Whether  the  concession  offered  will  be  followed  by  the 
regular  lines,  or  whether  the  shipowner.-  will  maintain  their  rates  at  $40  per  ton,  will 
likely  depend  upon  the  supply  of  tonnage  which  the  competing  company  has  at  its 
command.  If  the  freights  are  reduced  from  New  York  to  Australian  ports,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rates  by  the  cargo  steamers  from  Montreal  to  Australia  must  be 
affected  thereby.  An  immense  amount  of  speculative  chartering  has  been  entered  into 
for  the  carriage  of  timber  from  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  ahead  as  October,  1917. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  SCITEME. 

As  outlined  in  previous  reports,  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  wheat  overseas  has  caused  the  great  bulk  of  the  1915-16  crop  to  be  still  held 
within  the  Commonwealth.  Huge  stacks  of  wheat  are  to  be  seen  at  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal Australian  ports,  while  the  same  conditions  exist  at  many  inland  points.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  now  recognized  that  a  considerable  quantity 
cannot  be  shipped  until  after  the  1916-17  harvest  is  garnered. 

The  wheat  being  in  jute  sacks,  with  only  a  temporary  covering  of  iron  or  tar- 
paulins, is  subject  not  only  to  atmospheric  conditions  but  also  to  the  ravages  of  rats 
and  weevils.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  authorities  to  obtain  means  of  ocean  transport, 
but  there  is  also  another  important  phase  of  the  situation  which  is  that  values  may 
ultimately  decrease  to' a  point  which  will  not  cover  the  advance  made  to  farmers  of 
3s.  (73  cents)  per  bushel  at  country  railway  stations. 

Particulars  of  the  operations  of  the  Wheat  Board,  to  a  recent  date,  are  given  in 
the  appended  schedule  (from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Imperial  Government 
is  now  credited  with  an  advance  of  £8,992,000)  : — , 

Financial  Statistics. 

Total  for  Australia. 


Receipts  to  date   £11,994,000 

Certificates  issued  at  3s  ..  24,240,000 

Certificates  paid  at  3s   22,750,000 

Net  bank  overdraft   389,000 

Imperial  Government  advance   8,992,000 

Shipments  not  drawn  for   337,000 

Net  indebtedness  banks  and  Imperial  Government   9,044,000 
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Wheat  Handled. 

Total  for  Australia, 


bags. 

Wheat  shipped  to  date   9,742,000 

Sold  locally   6,503,000 

Disposed  of  otherwise  .'   425,000 

Held  by  shipping  agents   30,S17,000 

Held  by  millers  on  storage  ,   6,437,000 


Total  bags   52,924,000 


AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUIT,  SEASON  OF  1916. 

In  the  irrigation  fruit-growing  districts  of  Mildura  (Victoria)  and  Renmark 
(South  Australia)  the  1916  season  was  a  record  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
Fortunately  for  the  growers,  the  London  market — through  stoppage  of  supplies  from 
Smyrna — is  in  a  favourable  position,  as  the  Australian  Dried  Fruits  Association  have 
sold  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  from  £12  to  £15  per  long  ton  above  the  rate  sold  to 
their  regular  customers  in  Australia.  Owing  to  the  unique  situation,  some  growers 
were  desirous  of  shipping  all  their  fruit  to  London,  but  the  Government  placed,  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation,  and  only  the  surplus  is  permitted  to  be  shipped  oversea. 

The  Association,  as  a  whole,  considered  the  embargo  a  wise  precaution  as  it  was 
contended  the  growers  should  not  overlook  that  their  product  is  protected  by  a  customs 
duty  of  3d.  (6  cents)  per  pound,  and  hence  the  domestic  trade,  upon  which  the  basis 
of  the  industry  depends,  must  be  fully  supplied. 

The  secretary  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  states  that  a  comparatively 
limited  trade  is  being  done  with  Canada,  but  they  hoped  to  see  the  figures  increase. 
He  pointed  out  that  they  required  preferential  treatment  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of 
the  Canadian  trade  to  compete  with  cheap  Mediterranean  labour  as  against  the  pay- 
ment of  9s.  4d.  ($2.27)  per  day  of  eight  hours  to  Australian  packers. 

LEXIA  RAISINS. 

While  the  final  figures  of  the  Australian  dried  fruit  season  are  not  yet  available, 
the  estimate  of  the  interested  association  is  that  3,400  tons  of  Lexias  will  be  packed  in 
1916  as  against  1,845  tons  in  1915,  thus  constituting  an  increase  of  1,555  tons.  The 
Australian  market  consumes  about  1,400  tons,  hence  2,000  tons  are  available  for  export 
this  year. 

Lexias  are  the  finest  dried  fruit  but,  despite  considerable  educative  propaganda 
as  to  its  true  food  value,  Australian  consumers  do  not  appreciate  that  fact,  owing  to 
the  trouble  in  recovering  the  seeds,  hence  the  domestic  demand  is  not  increasing. 
This  season  the  distilleries  are  in  urgent  need  of  fruit  for  making  spirit,  and  are 
paying  remunerative  rates  to  the  growers.  The  association  would  welcome  a  strong 
Canadian  demand  for  this  excellent  fruit. 

SULTANA  RAISINS. 

The  demand  for  Sultanas  is  much  more  active  than  for  Lexias,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  comparative  Australian  production.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1916  crop 
will  aggregate  8,000  tons,  as  compared  with  5,170'  tons  in  1915,  showing  an  increase  of 
2,830  tons.  The  Commonwealth  requirements  are  about  4,500  tons,  thus  leaving  some 
3,500  tons  available  for  export. 

CURRANTS. 

As  new  areas  come  into  bearing,  given  a  normal  season,  there  promises  to  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  Australian  currants.  The  crop  in  1916  is  estimated 
at  5,300  tons,  as  against  2,110  tons  in  1915,  which  leaves  3,190  tons  for  export.  The 
pack  is  stated  to  be  the  best  yet  placed  upon  the  market,  and  growers  are  encouraged 
by  the  trial  shipments  which  are  being  despatched  in  execution  of  orders  received  from 
Canada.  About  100  tons  of  currants  are  due  to  arrive  at  Vancouver  on  August  24th 
for  distribution  throughout  the  Dominion. 
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DEVELOPMENT    OF    HYDRO    ELECTRIC    POWER    IN  TASMANIA. 

The  largest  water—power  scheme  in  the  Commonwealth  was  recently  opened  by 
the  Governor  General,  who  started  the  turbines  which  gave  Hobart  a  10,000  horse- 
power current.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Great  Lakes,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Tasmania,  at  an  altitude  of  3,250  feet  above  sea  level.  The  lake  has  a  normal  area  of 
42  square  miles  (but  this  has  been  considerably  increased)  while  its  watershed  exceeds 
22*7  square  miles  with  a  rainfall  of  about  60  inches.  The  power  which  it  is  capable  of 
developing  has  been  variously  estimated  and  is  probably  not  less  than  100,000  horse- 
power, with  possibilities  of  increase  by  river  diversion.  The  enterprise  (originally 
started  by  a  private  company)  was  taken  over  by  the  state  government  of  Tasmania 
and  has  been  completed  so  far  as  the  first  unit  is  concerned.  The  scheme  has  so  far 
cost  the  state  about  £350,000  while  an  additional  £108,000  was  paid  to  acquire  the 
electric  light  and  gas  plants  of  the  city  of  Hobart. 

The  contemplated  increase  in  the  power  required  must  necessitate  considerable 
additional  expenditure  to  which  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hydro- 
electric plant  and  equipment  is  directed. 

THE  GREAT  LAKE  WATER-POWER. 

Flowing  out  of  the  Great  Lake  in  central  Tasmania  is  the  River  Shannon,  and  a 
dam  across  its  exit  has  raised  the  level  of  the  lake  by  11  feet,  which  is  to  be  further 
increased  to  16  feet.  The  water  thus  conserved  flows  down  the  Shannon  for  five  miles, 
and  is  then  diverted  into  a  canal,  which  carries  it  for  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
watershed  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Ouse,  the  latter  flowing  through  a  narrow 
gorge  at  a  much  lower  level.  A  settling  reservoir  covering  300  acres  is  provided  at 
the  watershed,  whence  the  water  is  carried  down  into  the  Ouse  through  a  pipe  line, 
the  vertical  fall  being  1,132  feet.  Wooden  pipes  4  feet  in  diameter  convey  the  water 
down  the  first  and  easiest  part  of  the  slope,  a  double  steel  pipe  connecting  with  the 
power  house  at  the  bottom.  Here  a  unit  of  the  complete  plant  has  been  installed,  the 
present  capacity  being  9,000  horse-power,  but  a  duplication  of  the  turbo-alternators  has 
already  been  decided  upon,  and  will  be  put  in  hand  without  delay.  From  the  gener- 
ating station  the  current  is  sent  to  Hobart,  63  miles  distant,  along  a  high  tension  trans- 
mission line  at  a  pressure  of  88,000  volts.  At  Hobart  it  is  brought  down  to  the  pres- 
sure of  6,600  volts  before  being  distributed  to  consumers. 

HOW  THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  IS  TO  BE  UTILIZED. 

The  Tasmanian  government  has  received  a  number  of  applications  for  power  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  now  in  operation.  One  Tasmanian  mining  com- 
pany requires  20,000  rising  eventually  to  50,000  horse-power  for  metallurgical  purposes. 
Another  company  will  require  about  10,000  horse-power  should  their  experiments  in 
the  electrolytic  treatment  of  zinc  ores  prove  successful.  The  company  from  whom  the 
undertaking  was  purchased  by  the  government  has  the  right  to  some  3,000  horse-power 
at  an  exceptionally  low  price  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

ELECTRICAL  SCHEMES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  government  of  New  South  Wales  has  in  contemplation  seven  hydro-electric 
schemes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  aggregating  an  approximate  cost  of  £7,000,000. 
The  Burrinjuck  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  £100,000,  the  Snowy  River  £5,000,000,  the 
Shoalhaven  River  £770,000,  the  Cataract  and  Cordeaux  Rivers  £306,000,  the  Gilmore 
Creek  £160,524,  the  Tumut  River  £600,000,  and  the  Nymboida  River  £35,000. 

Should  any  of  these  projected  public  works  be  definitely  decided  upon,  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  upon  equipment,  transmission,  turbines,  power-houses  and  other  items 
of  plant  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery. 
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CO-ORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  STATISTICS. 

Besides  the  regular  publications  of  the  Commonwealth  several  of  the  Australian 
states — in  addition  to  statistical  and  other  returns — publish  year  books  of  consider- 
able merit,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  much  duplication  involved  therein. 
A  scheme  has  been  drafted  to  provide  for  the  Federal  authorities  taking  over  the  whole 
of  the  statistical  work  of  the  Commonwealth,  using  much  of  the  existing  state 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  data,  printing  one  year  book  to  cover  all  the  states, 
and  giving  the  various  states  the  same  access  to  information  as  they  enjoyed  with 
their  separate  departments. 

Although  the  cost  of .  the  Federal  statistical  office  may  be  increased,  the  saving 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  the  present  offices — 
Federal  and  State — will  be  considerable.  Similar  amalgamations  of  electoral 
machinery  and  of  the  procedure  used  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  states  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  land  and  income  tax  are  under  consideration. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 

Out  of  the  total  length  of  1,063  miles,  comprising  the  transcontinental  railway, 
rails  have  been  laid  for  about  770  miles,  leaving  298  miles  still  to  be  laid.  The  expendi- 
ture to  the  end  of  June,  1916,  was  estimated  at  £5,112,000. 

The  total  cost  of  the  line  when  it  is  ballasted,  equipped  with  express  rolling  stock, 
workshops  and  all  buildings  and  appliances  necessary  for  working  an  express  passenger 
service  will  largely  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  traffic  which  will  develop  after  through 
traffic  commences.  The  duration  of  the  war,  which  renders  material  and  machinery 
much  more  costly,  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  initial  expenditure  on  the  line. 
Passenger  cars  are  to  be  constructed  in  Australia,  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
improved  specifications. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADING  CONDITIONS. 

The  half  year  which  closed  on  June  30  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  anxious  period 
for  the  large  importing  and  distributing  firms.  During  the  greater  portion  of  1915' 
they  were,  fortunately,  able  to  draw  upon  accumulated  stocks  which,  however,  became 
depleted  when  1916  was  entered  upon.  Many  shipments  arrived  this  year  upon  an 
absolutely  bare  market.  Never  before  had  such  difficulties  been  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing goods  and  commodities  from  oversea.  Freight  rates  reached  levels  previously 
untouched  and  there  was  no  respite  from  rising  quotations.  Though  in  many  sections 
of  trade  record  prices  were  established,  sellers  had  apparently  little  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing the  enhanced  values  on  to  consumers.  The  buoyancy  which  marked  the  import 
markets  up  to  the  middle  of  the  autumn  has  diminished  until  now  the  tenor  of  business 
is  decidedly  dull,  which  is  the  usual  experience,  even  in  normal  times,  in  the  mid- 
winter month  of  July. 

Speculative  buying,  which  was  done  on  a  rising  market,  has  caused  an  increased 
pressure  amongst  sellers.  In  a  number  of  instances  members  of  the  community,  with- 
out a  distributing  connection,  entered  into  contracts  for  staple  lines  of  imports,  and 
recently  they  have  been  more  concerned  in  getting  their  capital  back  than  making  a 
profit.  Stocks  have  been  fairly  well  replenished  by  shipments  to  hand,  but  forced 
realization  by  the  speculators  has  depressed  the  markets.  Lines  that  were  genuinely 
scarce  a  few  months  ago  are  now  offering  freely  at  prices  which,  while  too  high  to 
interest  buyers,  are  not  satisfactory  for  holders. 

So  many  belated  purchases,  yet  to  be  shipped  by  oversea  manufacturers,  were 
booked  when  the  prices  were  considerably  lower  than  to-day,  that  the  market  is  held 
by  thpse  purchases  to  arrive  at  a  cost  below  present  values,  so  that  little  business  is 
being  done  particularly  in  lines  of  heavy  hardware.  Household  hardware,  staple  pro- 
visions and  cotton  goods  are  in  fairly  active  demand. 
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Viewed  broadly,  the  financial  year  just  completed  has  been  a  good  one  for  the 
leading  importers  with  an  established  distributing  connection.  Stocks  in  merchants' 
hands  are  very  light,  but  a  conservative  trading  policy  is  being  met  b.y  the  representa- 
tives of  oversea  suppliers.  The  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming  harvest,  combined 
with  the  high  prices  ruling  on  all  items  of  primary  production,  are  the  bright  features 
of  the  Australian  trading  outlook. 


RUSSIA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  August  10,  1916. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  use  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Eussia  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years — 
in  the  last  thirteen  years  it  has  quadrupled — but  is  still  far  below  that  which  obtains 
in  other  countries.  In  1913  the  value  of  the  entire  factory  production  in  Eussia  of 
farm  implements  and  machinery  was  roubles  63,000,000 — while  that  of  the  imports 
was  about  roubles  50,000,000. 

At  the  present  time  when  the  manhood  of  the  country,  mostly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, has  been  called  up  for  military  service,  the  need  for  replacing  manual  by 
mechanical  labour  has  become  more  pressing  than  ever.  The  output  of  the  local 
factories  has  been  greatly  reduced  owing  to  their  engagements  to  furnish  war  sup- 
plies, and  at  the  same  time  the  imports  of  the  higher  or  more  complex  types  of  farm 
machinery  have  fallen  far  below  the  average,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the 
Eussian  Government,  which  obtained  a  credit  last  autumn  of  roubles  5,000,000  for  the 
purchase  abroad  of  this  class  of  machinery.  It  is  understood  similar  action  will  again 
be  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  requirements  of  1917.  The  scarcity  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  farm  work  extends  to  all  classes  of  implements,  etc.  In  1913  Germany 
and  Austria  supplied  some  roubles  13,000,000  worth  of  the  simpler  varieties  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  of  that  sum  roubles  5,000,000  represented  the  imports  of  ploughs 
alone.  These  ploughs  were  largely  of  the  Sack  and  Eckhart  models,  and  although 
when  normal  times  are  reached,  the  Eussian  manufacturers  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
supply  the  demand  for  these  simple  ploughs,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  a  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  they  can  overtake  the  shortage  that  exists  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  German  imports,  and  their  own  reduction  of  output  during  the  war. 

Canada's  opportunity. 

The  opportunities  for  Canadian  works  which  manufacture  agricultural  implements 
other  than  harvesting  machinery  are  self-evident,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should  no  longer  delay  taking  steps  to  be  represented  in  this  market  in  order  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  business  that  is  to  be  had.  It  is  believed  that  the  formation  of-  a  joint 
selling  agency  would  be  the  most  effective  means  for  accomplishing  this  purpose,  and 
in  order  to  impress  upon  the  large  buyers  before  peace  arrives,  the  capacity  and  the 
preparedness  of  Canadian  works  to  handle  the  position. 

The  short  supply  of  implements  and  machinery  in  Eussia  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  the  hay  and  rye  crops  just  concluded. 
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MOWERS  AND  RAKES. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  a  recent  issue  gave  some  striking 
particulars  of  the  situation  that  has  developed  in  regard  to  mowers  and  rakes.  The 
percentage  of  shortage  as  compared  with  normal  requirements  having  been  as  follows : — 


District   Mowers.  Rakes. 

Southern..  Per  cent  shortage.        25  35 

•  South  Western                                                      "  15  20 

Caucasus                                                              "  -10  20 

Oka                                                                   .  "  "              35  .50 

Volga   "              30  40 

Trans  Volga  "  "              40  45 

South  Eastern                                                      "  .  "              45  45 

Siberia                                                               "  50  60 


It  is  pointed  out  that  the  work  performed  per  day  by  the  machinery  available  was 
far  below  the  average  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  repairs  executed,  and  again 
to  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour.  Women  and  youth's  it  appears  were  laregly  employed, 
with  the  result  that  the  efficiency  of  the  mower  was  20  per  cent  lower  than  when 
manipulated  by  adult  male  labour. 

Reference  also  is  made  to  the  unprecedented  cost  of  the  labour  for  getting  in  the 
rye  crop.  In  the  Kursk  Government  in  the  South  of  Russia,  the  cost  of  harvesting  a 
dessiatine  (2-7  acres)  of  rye  averaged  from  roubles  60  to  roubles  70.  And  it  is  added 
that  the  price  of  labour  will  probably  be  still  greater  for  harvesting  the  wheat  crop, 
as  this  involves  more  intense  and  heavier  work. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  wages  paid  this  year  for  harvest  labour  in  Euro- 


pean Russia  will  be  of  interest : — 


Pay  per  Diem. 

Pay  per  Diem. 

Farmer  Finding 

Labourer  Finding 

Provisions. 

Own 

Food. 

Southern  Districts — • 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

  3  to 

4 

5 

to  6 

  2 

2§ 

3 

4 

  1 

lh 

21 

3 

Mid  Volga  District — 

  2| 

4 

4 

3 

5 

  2 

  1 

2 

South  Eastern  District — 

  3 

3J 

4 

5 

  1| 

3 

3 

4 

  1 

2 

2 

3 

*  1  rouble  =  51  cents. 


THE  CREATION  OF  A  TRACTOR  INDUSTRY  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  use  of  tractors  in  the  rural  economy  of  Russia  is  now  receiving  close  attention 
in  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  horse  supply,  for  which  the  present  war  is  responsible. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  greatly  interested  in  the  creation  of  a  national  tractor 
industry  as  offering  the  best  solution,  and  has  already  taken  steps  in  this  direction.  A 
Moscow  firm  has  presented  to  the  Ministry  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  tractor 
works,  and  the  matter  is  now  under  consideration.  For  immediate  needs,  and  ior 
experimental  purposes,  the  Ministry  has  ordered  twenty-five  tractors  from  America, 
which  are  expected  to  arrive  in  the  autumn.  At  the  same  time  the  creation  of  a 
national  tractor  industry  has  also  interested  the  Committee  of  Military  Technical  Aid, 
who  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  the  tractor  business  is  carried  on  in  America, 
have  commissioned  Mr.  N.  S.  LavrofF  to  go  there  and  make  investigations  on  the  spot. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  create  a  staff  of  tractor  mechanics,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  tractors  ordered  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  for  the  needs 
of  the  new  tractor  industry  in  the  country,  the  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Aviation 
Department  have  organized  courses  for  the  training  of  tractor  mechanics. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  use  of  tractors  in  Russia  is  developing  fairly  well. 
They  commenced  to  appear  in  this  country  in  1909,  and  by  1914  already  200  were  in 
work.  Not  long  ago  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  organized  a  test  of  tractors  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  they  worked  in  Russian  soil  conditions.  Up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  the  test  of  the  tractors  gave  good  results. 

i 


CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 


Havana,  Cuba,  August  24,  1916. 

TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  published  by  the  Cuban  Treasury  Department, 
the  trade  returns  for  calendar  year  1915  show  the  following  results: — 

Imports   $155,448,000 

Exports   254,292,000 

Total  trade   $409,740,000 


Comparing  the  above  figures  with  those  corresponding  to  the  preceding  year,  viz. : — 

Imports  ,..   $119,001,000 

Exports  '   177,554,000 

Total   $296,555,000 


a  balance  of  trade  will  be  observed  in  favour  of  1915  amounting  to  $113,185,000,  of 
which  $36,447,000  correspond  to  imports  and  $76,738,000  to  exports,  or  a  total  increase 
of  27-5  per  cent. 

IMMIGRATION  INTO  CUBA. 

The  total  immigration  for  1915  was  32,795,  or  6,884  more  than  in  1914.  From 
the  above  number  26,476  were  males  and  6,319  females.  The  following  list  illustrates 
the  distribution  of  immigrants  by  nationality : — 


Americans  

....  910 

  329 

South  Americans  

....  187 

  113 

 1,834 

Germans   ... 

....  65 

  67 

Arabians  

....  10 

  714 

Austrians  

  7 

Belgians  

  11 

  2 

Canadians  

....  16 

  38 

Central  Americans  

  72 

  840 

Danish  

....  35 

  8 

Dominicans  

....  80 

  33 

Egyptians  

....  1 

  62 

Scotch  

....  3 

  12 

  11 

Filipinos  

....  4 

  7.1 

French  

....  130 

  1 

Greeks  

....  12 

Haitians.  .   .  .'  

..   ..  2,453 

Total  

  32,795 

Dutch  .  .  '  

....           8  • 

. .    . .  24 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  experienced  through  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
between  the  Dominion  and  this  Island,  and  the  restrictions  in  the  exportation  of 
certain  Canadian  products  to  neutral  countries,  it  can  be  said  that  trade  between 
Canada  and  Cuba  has  shown  a  satisfactory  trend  despite  the  fact  that  the  exports  of 
such  commodities  as  lumber,  oats  and  potatoes  mark  a  considerable  decline  owing  to 
the  aforesaid  circumstances. 

The  appended  tables  cover  the  Cuban  import  trade  from  .the  Dominion  for 
calendar  year  1915  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1914. 

(Items  amounting  to  less  than  $100  have  been  excluded.) 


CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  CUBA. 


Value, 

Value, 

Increase, 

Decrease, 

Commodities. 

1914. 

1915. 

1915. 

1915. 

$  1,194 

$  1,194 

*Other  farming  implements  

$  515 

$  515 

11,922 

97  fi  1  Q1^ 

7,264 

4,658 

1  9Q 

{~\  +  V\  ai>     Q  yfinlpc     r\  t~i     f  vaa  licit" 

4 

263 

259 

3 

14,391 

14,388 

— 

20  604 

20  604 

"FMlvtpfl     w?£\  rp  P*i  1+     o  nrl  Clitic*?* 

X  IdlCU     Wait  ctllU.    bilvcl      .  .      •  • 

446 

446 

J.1           aliU    OLCC1    lllallula^LUl        ,      .  .      •  . 

462 

g 

456 

Other  pharmaceutical  products . 

773 

773 

Colours — metallic 

838 

601 

237 

Acids  

190 

190 

7,500 

7,500 

1,887 
250 

1,887 

Starch 

1,104 

854 

120 

280 

160 

Wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags.  . 

1,770 

571 

1,199 

129 

2,076 

1,947 

8,010 

3,071 
4,485 

4,939 

4,485 

Cardboard 

204 

2^02 

2 

"Roy  cVionlrc! 

3  486 

4  950 

1  464 

Barrels  

14,715 
721 

13,392 

1,323 
721 

98 
Zo 

555 

527 

o  i 

p;  q  q  & 
o ,  o  y  i 

^  Q  rt  7 

"Pot it— lt^rl 

1  425 

2  617 

1  192 

1  97 
±Z  I 

Q  1 

16 

Bacon 

170 

170 

2,347 

3,732 

1,385 

Codfish..  

474,634 

530,878 

56,244 

Herrings  

10,100' 

13,489 

3,389 

Preserved  sardines  

126 

126 

Butter                               .  .... 

3,004 
209,018 
370 

166 

2,838 
179,747 

29,271 

370 

675 

13,120 

12,445 

Maize  

559 

559 

62,824 
2,115 
1,348 
690 

5,777 
2,112 
861 

57,047 
3 

Apples  

487 
690 

Onions  

882 

882 

168 

3,129 

2,961 

369,375 
138 

292,184 
4 

77,191 
134 

Pickles  and  sauces  

Liqueurs  and  cordials  

1,765 

2,250 

485 

Sweetmeats  

2 

121 

119 

Hats  

150 

150 

215 

472 

257 

Other  articles  

363 

519 

156 

*  Articles  free  of  duty. 
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TOTAL   IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  following-  tables  show  the  subdivision  of  the  Cuban  import  trade  by  countries 
of  origin  for  calendar  year  1915 : — 

Countries  of  Origin.  Total  Value. 

United  States   $104,723,108 

Dutch  West  Indies   1,682 

British  West  Indies   95,085 

Argentina  .  .  1,009,072 

Brazil   16,393 

Canada   1,123,336 

Columbia   34,030 

Costa  Rica  ^   1,255 

Chili   68,599 

Ecuador   132,660' 

Mexico   1,477,978 

Nicaragua   8,769 

Panama   7,891 

Peru                                                                                                        *  4,864 

Porto  Rico   2,422,481 

San  Domingo   24,175 

Uruguay   1,566,545 

Venezuela   27,771 

Germany..  ,   799,903 

Austria  1  36,392 

Belgium   29,302 

Denmark   275,705 

Spain   10,817,435 

France.  .  .   5,197,110 

Holland   1,717,178 

Ireland   936,324 

Italy                                                                                                  •  772,234 

Norway.   2,125,780 

Portugal;   20,2.95 

Great  Britain   15,287,998 

Russia  :   1,059 

Sweden   82,175 

Switzerland   129,883 

Turkey   56,006 

China   174,670 

Dutch  India   598 

British  India  '                              ..  3,770,523 

Japan   150,531 

Arabia   ,2,017 

Persia   207 

Egypt   72 

Canary  Islands   297,640 

Rest  of  Africa  ,  754 


Grand  total   $155,448,233 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike.) 

Manchester,  August  12,  1916. 

foreign  and  colonial  trade. 

The  first  volume  of  the  annual  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  1915  has  just  been  issued.  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  £580,068,123,  an  increase  of  over  £71,000,000 
on  1914  and  nearly  £3,000,000  more  than  1913.  From  British  possessions  the  imports 
were  £271,825,227,  an  increase  of  £84,000,000  on  1914  and  £80,000,000  on  1913.  The 
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ship  canal's  half  year. 

exports  of  British  goods  to  foreign  countries  were  £323,142,952,  a  decline  of  £19,000,000 
from  1914  and  £102,7*30,000  from  1913.  The  exports  to  British  possessions  were 
£160,787,677,  a  decrease  of  £23,000,000  as  compared  with  1914,  and  £48,000,000  as 
compared  with  1913. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Ship  canal  (tolls,  dues  and  miscellaneous  receipts)  for 
the  month  of  June  amounted  to  £83,488  against  £77,477  in  June  last  year.  For  the 
six  months  ended  June,  1916,  the  receipts  were  £398,680  as  compared  with  £360,292 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  £38,388.  The  net  income 
of  the  whole  undertaking  was  £220,883,  against  £204,448,  being  an  increase  of  £16,435. 
But  from  this  amount  additional  interest  charges  were  deducted,  making  the  increase 
of  net  revenue  £14,299. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  received  at  this 
office  on  August  10,  states  that  wheat  is  the  best  of  the  three  cereals  but  is  hardly 
an  average  except  in  the  north;  it  is,  however,  quite  healthy,  and  distinct  improvement 
may  be  recorded  on  the  month.  Barley  and  oats  are  not  so  good.  Winter  oats  are  much 
better  than  spring-sown,  and  cutting  of  the  former  has  commenced  in  early  districts. 
Beans  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  corn  crops,  being  at  present  rather  over  average, 
and  peas  are  not  far  short  of  an  average.  The  yield  of  clover  and  meadow  hay  is 
abundant,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties. 

SUMMARY  OF  RETURNS. 

Expressing  an  average  crop  by  100,  the  appearance  of  the  crops  indicated  probable 
yields  per  acre,  which  may  be  denoted  in  the  following  percentages: — 


July  1. 

August  1. 

.   '  98 

  95 

97 

  95 

95 

  ;   101 

101 

  98 

98 

  100 

101 

96 

  107 

109 

  104 

107 

Hops  , 

  96 

96 

LARGER  HAY  CROP. 

The  official  computation  of  the  hay  crop  in  England  for  1916  has  certainly  given 
every  satisfaction.  It  is  estimated  that'  the  yield  this  year  will  be  nearly  twelve 
million  tons  as  compared  with  nine  million  tons  last  year.  The  maximum  prices  have 
also  been  officially  fixed  at  £7  10s.  per  ton  for  hay,  £4  10s.  oat  straw  and  £4  wheat  straw. 
These  prices  are  applicable  throughout  the  country  and  the  authorities  are  determined 
that  the  new  standard  should  be  insisted  upon. 

RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES. 

The  board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  comparing  prices  at  July  1,  1916,  with  the 
normal  prices  of  July,  1914,  states  that  the  widely  varying  percentage  increases  recorded 
for  meat  are  equivalent  to  about  6d.  per  pound  for  the  better  cuts,  and  5d.  per  pound 
for  the  inferior.  Bacon  was  35  to  40  per  cent  dearer  than  in  July,  1914,  and  fish  gen- 
erally 80  per  cent.  Potatoes  averaged  more  than  double  the  price,  and  showed  varia- 
tion in  price  in  different  places.  Granulated  sugar  was  5id.  per  pound  on  the  average 
as  compared  with  2d.  Increases  of  about  45  to  50  per  cent  are  recorded  for  tea,  flour, 
bread,  cheese  and  eggs.  Milk  and  butter  were  one-third  dearer,  and  the  price  of 
margarine  was  about  17  per  cent  higher. 
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STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  furnishes  this  ofii.ce  with  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays,  at  Liverpool,  as 
follows : — 

1916.  1915. 

Wheat —                                                                 July  31.         June  30.  July  31. 

White  centals.           403,751           446,227  — 

United  States  and  Canadian .  .   ..     "             2,152,153        2,561,006  — 

River  Plate                                        "                 93,986          120,373  — 

Total  wheat                                         2,649,890      '  3,127,606  3,301,642 

Barley  centals.           191,812           187,269  52,682 

Oats                                                     "                405,813           335,327  435,885 

Indian  corn                                        "               333,381          653,250  279,278 

GRAIN  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  following  figures  show  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  grain 
elevators : — 

Week  ended  Week  ended 

August  12,  1916.  August  6,  1916. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                                         70,098  69,444 

Maize                                                                                        8,238  7,138 

Oats                                                                                             173  218 

Barley.                                                                                          1,039  1,462 

Beans.;                                                                                           3  6 

'   Dari                                                                                               30  30 

Total                                                                             79,581  78,298 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  August  18,  1916. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  OILS. 

A  very  large  number  of  inquiries  for  Canadian  oils  have  been  received  during  the 
week,  and  the  attention  of  manufacturers  is  drawn  to  the  specifications  appearing  in 
the  trade  inquiries  on  page  705.  There  undoubtedly  exists  a  big  demand  at  the  present 
time  for  crude  oils,  gas  oils,  engine  and  cylinder  oils,  fish,  seal  and  cod  oils. 

UTILIZING  REFUSE  TINS  AND  METALS. 

A  process  that  should  prove  of  great  interest  to  Canadian  municipalities  is  now 
being  introduced  into  the  municipalities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  consists  of  the 
collection  of  old  tins,  etc.,  and  preparing  them  into  an  improved  marketable  form.  A 
conference  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  September  of  municipal  and  urban  representa- 
tives before  whom  a  demonstration  with  plant  and  machinery  will  be  given.  The 
business  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  Germany  who  found  in  it  a  rich  source  of 
profit.  Municipalities  interested  should  communicate  with  the  British  De-tinning 
Company,  75  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commission  visiting  Birmingham  this  week 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  with  the  managing  controller. 
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GOOD  OPENINGS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  ITALY. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  demand  existing  for  manufactured  goods  in  Italy,  one 
needs  only  to  refer  to  the  "  Openings  for  British  Trade "  as  shown  in  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  under  the  heading  of  "  Italy."  The  following  is  the  list  of 
articles  for  which  inquiry  is  made: — 

Toys;  printing,  papermaking,  bookbinding,  etc.,  machinery.  Motor  cars;  agri- 
cultural machinery;  coffee,  etc. 

Sanitary  ware;  iron  tubes;  hydraulic  accessories;  gas  geysers  and  cookers. 

Tea;  jams;  marmalades;  biscuits;  confectionery. 

Cutlery;  haberdashery;  ironmongery;  linen;  piece-goods. 

Machinery  packings;  motors;  electrical  apparatus;  pumps;  tubes;  measuring 
apparatus;  saws,  etc. 

Textiles;  hosiery;  printing  and  papermaking  machinery;  fountain  pens;  cine- 
matograph supplies;  furniture. 
Serges;  linen  yarns. 
Essences  for  perfumes  and  toilet  soaps. 
Tools;  hardware;  pianoforte  accessories. 
Leather;  woollen  piece-goods;  colours. 


MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  BRAZIL. 

(Special  Agent  Frank  H.  von  Metz,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

During  the  course  of  a  tour  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  I  visited  the  fazenda  of 
Senhor  Vidal  near  Araraquara — one  of  the  most  produbtive  coffee  estates  in  that 
section  of  Brazil.  After  inspecting  the  drying  courts  and  other  features  of  the  indus- 
trial side  of  coffee-raising,  under  the  guidance  of  the  manager  of  the  estate,  I 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  agricultural  side  of  plantation  work.  The 
manager  stated  that  most  of  the  land  devoted  to  coffee  culture  is  timber  land.  The 
timber  is  cut  down  and  the  best  part  of  it  used  for  fence  posts,  telegraph  posts,  and, 
lumber.  What  remains  is  sold  for  firewood  or  burned  in  the  field.  It  is  necessary,  in 
every  case,  to  burn  over  the  land  before  planting,  as  the  undergrowth  between  the 
trees  is  very  heavy  and  if  not  burned  is  apt  to  take  new  life  after  it  has  been  cut  down. 

After  the  land  has  been  cleared  of  everything  but  the  charred  stumps  of  the  trees 
it  is  ploughed  with  6  to  12-inch  walking  ploughs  or  with  reversible  disc  ploughs  having 
24-inch  discs.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  the  land  is  then  disced  with  disc 
harrows,  followed  by  harrowing  with  spike-tooth  harrows.  The  young  plants  are  then 
set  out,  or  the  seed  is  planted,  some  growers  using  one  method  and  some  the  other. 
During  the  rainy  summer  months  (December,  January,  and  February)  the  weeds  grow 
very  fast,  and  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  land  between  the  plants  with  5-tooth  culti- 
vators, pulverizing  harrows,  or,  where  the  presence  of  tree  stumps  interfere,  with  hand 
hoes. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  seen  an  interesting  use  made  of  spike-tooth  harrows. 
The  Brazilian  coffee  grower  takes  two  30-tooth  sections  and,  placing  them  side  by  side, 
secures  them  in  that  position  with  four  strips  of  hardwood.  These  strips  are  quite 
heavy  and  are  bolted  to  the  harrow  sections,  and  in  this  way  a  solid  60-tooth  harrow 
is  made,  which,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  wood,  penetrates  the  soil,  thoroughly 
wording  it  and  destroying  the  growth  of  weeds. 
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PLOUGHS,  HARROWS,  AND  CORN  PLANTERS-  ONLY  LINES  IN  DEMAND. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  field  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments on  coffee  estates  is  confined  to  walking  ploughs,  reversible-disc  ploughs,  disc  and 
spike-tooth  harrows,  and  pulverizing  harrows.  Some  growers  plant  corn  between  the 
rows  of  coffee  trees  and  for  that  purpose  use  one-horse  corn  planters  with  either  double- 
disc  or  runner  furrow  openers  and  with  pressure  wheels.  Where  corn  alone  is  planted 
the  two-furrow  planter  with  runner  opener  is  largely  used. 

Owing  to  the  moisture  in  the  soil  at  planting  time  the  single-disc  furrow-opener 
is  not  a  success,  and  I  saw  several  American  corn  planters  with  single-disc  furrow 
openers  that  had  been  abandoned.  If  the  manufacturers  supplying  the  trade  will 
furnish  a  double-disc  opener  on  corn  planters,  they  will  meet  with  much  better  success. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  much  of  the  land  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  is 
very  hilly  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  farmers  use  one-horse  corn  planters. 

Cheap  one-hole  hand  corn  shellers  are  found  on  nearly  every  large  estate.  In 
this  state  it  is  customary  to  snap  the  corn  and  store  it  in  a  barn  or  shed  until  it  is 
wanted  for  feed.  It  is  then  ground  quite  fine  in  power  mills  having  chilled  burrs,  the 
whole  ear  (husk  and  all)  being  fed  into  the  mill.  This  ground  corn  and  sugar-cane 
tops  that  have  been  put  through  a  chaff  cutter  and  cut  into  ^-inch  lengths  form  the 
principal  food  of  work  animals  as  well  as  food  for  cows  and  pigs. 
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Twelve  Months  Ended  June. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

o 

450,756,003 

379,827,670 

256,736,257 

337,761,864 

233,221,911 

199,312,779 

168,976,856 

258,159,490 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

683,978,514 

579,140,449 

425,713,113 

595,921,354 

6,021,821 

14,642,803 

132,602,879 

34,058,309 

690,000,335 

-  593,783,252 

558,315,992 

629,979,663 

i 

117  974  1  F>fl 
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Exports. 

Plnnnrlinn  nrnHnpp — 

57,857,228 

58,059,877 

53,526,602 

71,834,835 

17,233,575 

20,172,843 

19,624,268 

23,248,778 

43,518,571 

43,241,666 

43,288,935 

53,259,354 

45,156,126 

55,569,932 

79,107.718 

108,147,106 

153,299,145 

184,864,711 

141,611,903 

323,510,530 

45,826,663 

61,720,376 

108,817,957 

284,495,047 

116,792 

197,664 

1,260,768 

8,917,802 

363,008,100 

423,827,069 

1  447,238,151 

873,413,452 

21,762,174 

25,707,387 

54,442,421 

96,101,389 

Total  exports  merchandise 

384  '7711  974 
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399,572,265 

473,762,096 

579,395,721 

1,049,801. 878 

1,089,572,600 

1,067,545,348 

1,137,711,713 

1,679,7*1,541 

Imports  by  Countries. 

A        L  V 

oJ-\),  Obb 

COO  QKPi 

boy,  oOD 

bo/, /bo 

Q  OKI  FCKQ 

o,Z01,000 

4uo,Uoo 

4fi4  9.^°. 
404,000 

941  81  F» 
Z4  1,010 

181  934 

lO  L,  401 

7  7Q1  AtXP. 

/,  /  01,400 

b,OUO,OZZ 

0,oUo,  loo 

7  fi«8  SIS 
/  ,or>o,oio 

6,61 4,4b0 

Q  7in  AIO 

O,  /  14,4/Z 

o,uoy,  loo 

k  kid  8/i3 

0,0 10,OUO 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,608,632 

5,283,716 

5,631,070 

9,104,515 

2,032,210 

1,716,184 

1,275,236 

1,683,040 

3,320,509 

3,380,155 

3,996,806 

4,284,861 

144,463,562 

121,461,239 

81,080,281 

90,275,241 

1,565,147 

1,811,456 

3,523,406 

3,224,150 

4,020,081 

2,440,861 

3,906,437 

3,623,651 

4,282,937 

4,380,166 

897,750 

41,964 

15,284,642 

13,970,547 

6,788,221 

6,430,510 

14,623,357 

14,203,651 

2,293,837 

48,215 

3,185,404 

2,661,616 

1,475,631 

1,018,528 

3,142,467 

2,571,683 

2,880,572 

4,881,303 

United  States  /Merchandise  .  .  

unuea  orates  [Co{n  and  Bullion  

442,644,841 

368,117,386 

283,705,525 

442.088,448 

5,972,747 

14,628,307 

132,592,115 

27,991,431 

28,813,214 

26,033,283 

18,002,261 


18,668,893 

Exports  hy  Countries. 





A  ACO  Q(K 

4,Uoy,o40 

C  O/JQ  AOI 

D,Z'io,UZl 

K  P\43  3Mi 
0,040,00;' 

0,040,0/0 

A  A71  98fi 
4,0/  i,Z80 

Q  A  AO  7P9 

^  Q£4  ft1  ^ 

0,ijOT-,UXO 

536,453 

T"1  A  A/4  O 

71U,U4o 

£,4  p;  ao  i 
b40,Uo4 

1   /1Q7  1  tlQ 
J, 40/, 100 

CAQ  QQ1 

o4y,oJi 

ORi  A7A 
Obi, 4/ 4 

797  8fi/i 

/  z/  ,Obb 

1  344  ^9<i 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,447,662 

5,063,956 

4,355,614 

5,009  944 

Newfoundland  

4,697,453 

4,610,552 

4,484,152 

5,720,487 

New  Zealand  

1,667,361 

2,093,641 

2,537,584 

3,819,266 

182,508,964 

209,609,699 

249,198,316 

557,909,038 

Other  British  

1,317,216 

1,907,467 

2,279,377 

3,941,158 

1,981,819 

1,867,500 

601,645 

2,592,806 

Belgium  

5,224,390 

4,687,537 

2,122,075 

515,274 

2,951,658 

3,793,173 

23,400,448 

35,469,254 

3,518,160 

4,675,723 

848,061 

Holland  

3,515,031 

5,629,013 

4,854,661 

1,919,350 

1,275,287 

1,464,200 

1,000,614 

1,093,719 

MM**.  {SSEwta  ::::•:;:: 

152,605,924 

182,575,240 

185,055,566 

300,440,538 

14,787,326 

24,173,290 

77,419,219 

80,225,892 

10,191,647 

10,320,276 

10,413,298 

33,856,779 

7700—2J 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Tv 



elve  Months 


Ended  June. 
— :  

Articles  Imported. 

1916. 

1915. 

Total. 

Prom  United 



From  United 

Kingdom. 

States. 



$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

493,327 

208, 924 

114,437 

92,222 

943, 103 

OKA  OI  A 

850,210 

57,087 

786,791 

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

K   vlTO  t  QO 

5,478,18o 

o,z4] ,oby 

986,447 

4,076,671 

1  A  TOO  TAG 

14,  /  o z,  ( uy 

iu,  yoo,  / 1  y 

OOO  1  G  A 

238,164 

0  700  /*/?n 

8,733,662 

"1   Ton  OTft 

1,720,879 

"1    AOI  /IAO 

1,921,492 

294,660 

1,620,693 

rr  AA'7  OK  1 

7,097,251 

13,599,116 

89,929 

13,508,349 

on  uoa 

yy,you 

34,390 

502 

32,412 

OQfk  OAO 
OO,  ZOO,  OUO 

QQ  HAQ  O/l  PC 

00, 04o,z40 

26,537 

OO   L'OA   OI  A 

33,620.810 

z,u.io,  /  yu 

0  701  01 0 

z,  /zi,yiz 

715,637 

H    a  on  01  A 

1,462,819 

1   CK/I  GAa 

i,o04,yuu 

O  AQQ  7QH 

Z,Uoo,  /oU 

121,773 

297,546 

3,  30b,  202 

A    OKI     A  AA 

4,351,490 

261,657 

4,081,900 

07  not   4  an 
z7,0ol,4oU 

00,000,  OoZ 

in  a  Ki   i  nn 

1.2, 451,122 

n  A    C  A"7  OAO 

24,797,848 

354,134 

OOO  A£A 

338,069 

244,788 

71,909 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

12,0o4,2o4 

on  ago  ni  0 

22,089,212 

2,987,640 

17,262,605 

1,677,184 

1,608,875 

-|     f\OA  O 

1,039,663 

329,927 

5,136,151 

R  "I  OO  £1  £ 

5,  loo,  bib 

210,062 

4,960,693 

o  ai  i*  axo 

z,yio,yoj 

0,  JL"<,40o 

1    A  Al  4       C  1 

1,009,651 

1,761,408 

"1    COO   t  At 

1,598,141 

1     /|  /»cr   A"1  A 

1,405,919 

94,951 

485,024 

a  oni  aoo 

o,oyi,yoo 

A  A"l  T  OAT 

y,oi/,zy/ 

O  T7  A  K   £?n  1 

3,74o,624 

1,724,767 

"t  A   001    ^*  AK 

14,281,605 

1  E    1  AA  1  A  A 

15,100,104 

372,033 

13,224,798 

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

1,981,038 

2,972,  rib 

176,207 

2,654,825 

o  iyno  OHO 

2,7t>o,zyz 

O  AOT  AHQ 

2,987,948 

141,228 

2,758,195 

1,595,601 

1     /IOC  TAO 

1,435,709 

546,674 

344,254 

2,069,350 

3,521,250 

135,318 

3,275,732 

Grease  

879,758 

1,204,883 

35,867 

1,165,885 

1    1  O  O  OAH 

1,133,209 

n  i  0  OCA 

948,880 

172,378 

768,866 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of  

T  OI  £  OAO 

7,olb,oOJ 

"1  A  y|  "1  A  OAO 

10,410,  oOZ 

>4    "1  A£?  £?OK 

4, 196,685 

O  "1  OO  007 

6,138,237 

o  f  on  O  A  K 

3,582,345 

O   £?00  f7  ACt 

3,688,746 

l,0i9,688 

2,448,120 

TT •  J                        J        1     *                   i  1                ,  1  r 

14,022,126 

t  O   COO  '"OO 

12,588,u28 

947,525 

4,831,103 

£?    AC* ^7   O AO 

6,467,302 

rr  OCO  017 

7,868,837 

923, 106 

6,934,803 

Metals,  minerals,  etc. —Total. 

r?K  rr  j  OA.4 

75,746,304 

11A  /17A  er/"»n 

119,670,562 

6,390.262 

112,060,735 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Z,OO0,o40 

A   OAA  1 T1 

4,  oUU,  1/1 

1  AO  OOC 

10Z,oob 

4,176,672 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

O   "1  A  A  0^7 

3,199,877 

5,181,005 

8,077 

5,169,570 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

er  ft  nnn  a/'  t 

57,222,067 

00  0 An  i?ai 

88,892,601 

4,237,514 

83,706,929 

4,347,320 

f*  0  1  n  k  07 

6,342,587 

1,224,557 

5,112,631 

i  nnn  oi  o 

1,222,813 

1,695,788 

128,392 

1,517,434 

"1  "1    A£?  A  OIK 

ll,9b9,815 

"1  /?  ^AA  7A7 

16,/ 00, 707 

697,856 

14,979,555 

Oilcloth  

1,130,800 

1,212,242 

545,124 

665,973 

Paintings,  drawings,  engrarings,  etc  

963, 125 

834,748 

213,234 

608,705 

1,421,933 

2,492,260 

382,408 

2,069,677 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

er  aao  tti 

5,008,554 

f    OAK    /|  A  /< 

5,205,494 

812,759 

4,243,530 

1,487,721 

-1  -1  ok  n*i 

1,135,217 

825,573 

229,803 

Provisions  

K    K  O  A  OrrCt 

5,584,879 

15,561,375 

207,292 

"1  K  aoa  o/?n 

15,089,362 

Ribbons  

1,605,124 

1,643,441 

708,576 

301,540 

Seeds  

2,532,450 

2,621,036 

252,736 

2,283,647 

5, 755,36b 

a  a£*a  oon 

4,060, 382 

378,127 

O   fit  040 

3,641,243 

7,713,032 

10,252,377 

2,499,094 

3,307,686 

1,178,483 

1,014,001 

106,311 

840, 136 

Spirits  and  wines  ,  

4,563,299 

3,992,012 

2,241,171 

85,139 

19,101,173 

27,446,960 

410,229 

4,100,028 

7,424,767 

8,557,642 

3,539,207 

54,158 

K   tern   y<  on 

5,559,439 

A                     t  Of* 

6,031,186 

786,591 

A  rr  A  A  ADA 

4,704,280 

Vegetables  

2,610,050 

2,549,066 

30,285 

2,289,918 

Watches   ..... 

798,9fc'4 

1,335,742 

75,487 

851,236 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

11,041,252 

9,321,197 

171,650 

8,918,054 

24,856,903 

37,117,798 

24,478,067 

10,201,086 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported — 

T>)nt'.i5iVil*»  nrifiHa 

OKfi  70C  OK7 

°.°.7  7fi1  SfU 

OO  f ,  {  v)l,  OUtc 

934  720  878 

168,976,856 

258,159,490 

28,726,021 

207,367,570 

Total  Imports,  merchandise  

425,713,113 

595,921,354 

87,566,816 

442,088,448 

132,602,879 

34,058,309 

2,708,425 

27,991,431 

558,315,992 

629,979,663 

90,275,241 

470,079,879 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  June 

1915. 

1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

14,076,357 

!$ 

18,400,608 

3,633,233 

$ 

13,836,537 

8,702,683 
2,405,078 
301,825 

12,505,862 
4,876,492 
582,398 

105,120 
3,527,672 

11,011,427 
834,109 
572,788 

H\»rsps   

Cereal  foods     

123,851,569 

304,388,511 

244,961,541 

22,107,945 

2,688,804 

QA9  fiVl 

1,835,801 
9,149,183 
198,637 

/  3,009,000 

27,840,768 

A   OCR  1  70 

781,001 

5,227,603 
2,097,128 
2,223,962 
23,766,806 
550,135 
229,223,327 
39,169,875 
6,554,378 
1,719,003 

4,553,587 
81,733 
2,024,089 
17,765,493 
497,473 
197,044,388 
22,625,815 
258,282 
146,431 

351,118 
1,874,368 
38,321 
1,644,146 
50,872 
15,545,959 
1,409,108 
4,673,496 
850,251 

Wheat  

Cordage  rope  and  twine   

Fish— Total  

19,189,716 

22,939,662 

7,125,224 

8,849,512 

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted  

Fruits— Total  

l,Uo4.oUy 
2,617,274 
5,160,519 

5,638,073 
2,653,881 
6,783,224 

175,675 
1,108,352 
5,435,300 

1,477,991 
631,638 
2,723 

O.  /  O/,  OOO 

2,865,585 

2,350,464 

241,591 

O  7IO  QQO 

z,  ( lOjoyz 
2,926,830 
2,726,636 
7,344,276 

1,784,550 
4,975,705 
6,097,165 
6,827,339 

1,605,821 
591,992 
3,277,012 
1,318 

18,535 
4,276,734 
536,731 
6,812,028 

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total   .  

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total  ,  

12,443,603 
f.,608  602 

13,289,620 
6,701,742 

6,508,079 
2,810,967 

4,545,979 
3,649,701 

80,710,321 

128,862,099 

48,137,326 

63,790,650 

2,531,172 
2,217,470 
8,115,352 
15,570,040 
28,393,556 
5,485,423 
14,307.699 
16,200^635 
714,648 
49,388.007 

4,572,699 
3,220,755 
17,142,788 
17,655,399 
51,757,827 
7,870,010 

1  A  7Q9  QQQ 

21,256,296 
421,978 
73,210,180 

2,597,041 
640,486 
898,485 

1,966,018 
2,275,124 
16,244,303 
17,655,399 
5,624,150 
6,180,998 
4,370,880 
17,759,018 
14,383 
1,865,184 

•  Nickel  

30,473,475 
1,689,012 
9,638,703 
1,032,786 

Provisions — Total 

67,703,992 

615,770 
21,262,239 
17,518,179 
8,864,931 
3,885,278 
745,776 

1.328,428 
27,731,190 
31,082,008 
4,895,477 
4,290,167 
1,264,602 

847,178 
27.414,966 
30,834,7*9 
553,907 
382,128 
290,173 

82,529 
23,246 
197,685 
4,310,193 
3.848,845 
821,905 

Cheese   

Wood  and  manufactures  of —Total  

53,289,843 

66,559,366 

15,717,159 

47,082,837 

Logs  

1,059,798 
1,076,276 
7,131,854 
2,055,498 
19,196,527 
3,231,365 
489,360 
6,463,125 
9,257,036 

1.079,125 
1,425,522 
9,534,477 
2,409,535 

25,086.657 
3,' 658',  130 
460,499 
6,102,170 

12,220,988 

52,084 
1,363,445 
8,497,831 

11,712 

a,  .iOU,U<J'l 

1,026,701 
31,707 
337,606 
2,386,937 
91  1  Qfi  H80 

3,631,611 
30,735 
6,102,170 
10,793,647 

Lumber — Deals,  pine  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

429,764 

Wood-pulp  

672,673 

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported. 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce     

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion     

447,238,151 
54,442,421 

873,413,452 
96,101,389 

547,239,927 
10,669,111 

224,376,579 
76,063,959 

501,680,572 
77,715,149 

969,514,841 
80,287,037 

557,909,038 

300,440,538 
80,225,892 

Total  Exports  

579,295,721 

1,049,801,878 

557,909,038 

380,666,430 
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THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  article  from  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  will  be  instru- 
mental in  showing  the  great  capacity  of  that  port  for  trade  and  commerce : — 

A  WONDERFUL  RECORD  OF  INCREASED  TRADE  AND  EXTENDED  DEVELOPMENTS 

DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  war  has  put  the  greatness  of  London  to  the  test.  Not  only  is  London  raising 
unparalleled  sums  of  money  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  she  is  also  assisting  our 
Allies  with  loans  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  sterling.  So  stupendous  are 
these  figures  that  they  cease  to  convey  any  definite  meaning  to  the  mind. 

They  become  intelligible,  however,  and  take  a  concrete  form  in  the  port  of  London, 
where  this  vast  wealth  is  represented  by  goods  of  every  possible  kind,  raw  and  manu- 
factured; by  munitions,  foodstuffs,  meat,  butter,  wool,  rubber,  and  the  myriad  other 
commodities  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  the  support  of  the  nation 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  industries. 

To  understand  the  inner  meaning  of  war  loans  one  needs  to  look  at  the  actual 
things  which  are  the  objects  of  these  loans,  and  nowhere  can  this  better  be  done  than 
at  the  port  of  London,  through  which  is  flowing  a  stream  of  trade  unprecedented  in 
volume. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  not  only  subjected  the  financial  reserves  of  the 
imperial  city  to  a  test  such  as  was  never  contemplated  even  by  the  most  daring  imagi- 
nation, but  have  also  taxed  the  resources  and  equipment  of  the  imperial  port  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  Never  before  in  its  history  has  such  a  gigantic  volume  of 
trade  been  handled  by  the  port  authority,  never  have  greater  demands  been  made  upon 
dock  and  transport  facilities  of  the  port  of  London  as  during  these  two  years  of  war' 
fare.  For  not  only  has  the  port  had  to  bear  the  exceptional  traffic  incident  to  the  war, 
but  owing  to  the  closing  of  such  great  and  busy  centres  as  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Antwerp,  as  also  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  .Sea  ports,  a  home  has  had  to  be  found  for 
the  cargoes  which  in  normal  times  would  be  consigned  to  these  markets. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  London  with  its  unequalled  dock  and  ware- 
house accommodation,  with  its  financial  attractions,  with  its  gigantic  population,  its 
array  of  markets,  and  with  its  elaborate  distributing  facilities,  should  be  chosen  as 
the  depository  of  these  multifarious  assets.  London  has,  in  short,  demonstrated  beyond 
all  question  its  claims  to  be  the  "market  of  the  world."  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of 
surprise  when  it  is  realized  that  behind  the  port,  and  almost  within  earshot  of  the 
ships'  syrens,  lies  a  population  of  8,000,000  souls,  all  of  whom  are  fed  from  London; 
that  within  100  miles  of  the  same  centre  there  is  a  population  of  16,000,000,  and  with- 
in 150  miles,  23,000,000. 

Examine  also  the  distributing  facilities  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Radi- 
ating from  the  port  are  the  nine  trunk  railways  of  the  Kingdom  with  an  infinite 
ramification  of  branch  lines  through  which,  as  through  the  arterial  veins  and  capil- 
laries of  the  body,  the  life-blood  of  commerce  streams  in  unceasing  flow  from  the  heart 
of  London. 

Endowed  with  all  these  manifold  resources  and  with  an  organization  developed 
through  centuries  of  experience,  London  has  done  what  no  other  port  in  the  world 
could  do,  and  has,  like  a  great  mother,  gathered  all  this  trade  to  her  bosom,  and  is  at 
this  moment  "  carrying  on  "  the  major  part  of  the  world's  commerce  with  ease,  expedi- 
tion, and  practically  without  affecting  her  normal  activities. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  into  the  position  of  certain  of  the  leading  trades 
specially  identified  with  the  port  of  London. 
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WOOL. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  Germany  and  other  continental  nations  sent  their 
buyers  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  purchase  on  the  spot  wool  required  for  their 
mills.  Of  Australia's  output  of  approximately  2,000,000  bales,  about  25  per  cent  was 
purchased  by  German  agents.  Formerly  London  imported  about  22  per  cent  of  Aus- 
tralia's total  output,  but  the  closing-  of  Australasian  markets  to  enemy  countries  has 
resulted  in  the  bulk  of  the  wool  coming  to  London. 

During  the  year  1915  there  were  imported  into  London  no  less  than  700,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  of  an  estimated  value  of  £50,000,000.  This  wool  arrived  in  406 
steamers,  or  nearly  eight  ships  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  quantity,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  wool  equalled  about  100,000,000  fleeces,  which,  if  placed  in  a  single  line, 
would  more  than  three  times  encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator,  and  would  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  complete  outfit  of  woollen  clothing  for  about  75,000,000  persons.  Approxi- 
mately half  was  dispatched  by  rail  to  manufacturing  districts  in  this  country;  the 
other  half  being  sold  at  the  London  wool  sales  at  prices  which  must  be  a  source  of 
very  great  gratification  both  to  importers  and  producers.  No  other  world  centre  than 
London  could  have  stood  the  financial  strain  involved  in  handling  this  vast  amount 
of  wool  or  have  produced  such  an  array  of  competitive  buyers. 

meat. 

At  present  there  is  in  the  port  of  London  cold  storage  accommodation  for  approxi- 
mately 3,000,000  carcases,  and  further  accommodation  is  now  being  erected  by  the 
Authority  for  an  additional  450,000  carcases.  During  the  war  this  capacity,  large  as 
it  is,  has  frequently  been  taxed  to  its  utmost;  the  importations  during  1915  having 
exceeded  476,000  tons,  equivalent  to  over  19,000,000  sheep  of  an  average  of  56  pounds 
each.  On  December  31,  1915,  there  were  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  frozen  meat 
principally  to  Great  Britain  258  steamers  with  a  capacity  equal  to  17,046,400  sheep — 
the  greater  portion  of  this  huge  importation  coming  to  London. 

PKOVISIONS. 

Importations  into  London  in  1915  of  other  staple  provisions  were  as  follows: — 

Tons. 


Cheese  1   82,957 

Butter   79,282 

Bacon  and  hams   38,312 

Eggs   21,871 

Lard   29,996 


TEA. 

London  is  par  excellence  the  port  of  entry  for  tea. 

Even  during  the  war  there  were  imported  into  London  435,67 6,000  pounds  of  tea  of 
an  estimated  value  of  £18,153,167;  a  quantity  that  would  suffice  the  8,000,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolitan  area  for  218  weeks,  allowing  one-quarter  pound  per  week 
to  each  person  (men,  women,  and  children).  The  stocks  held  at  any  one  moment  in 
the  port  in  1915  amounted  at  their  highest  point  to  138,156,000  pounds,  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  5|  millions  sterling. 

A  huge  business  is  always  proceeding  at  the  Cutler  street  and  Commercial-road 
warehouses  of  the  port  of  London  Authority  in  the  blending  and  packing  of  tea  for 
the  trade.  At  the  present  time  an  extraordinary  additional  amount  of  work  is  thrown 
on  this  department  in  blending  and  packing  tea  for  the  British  military  forces.  The 
quantities  handled  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  tea  stands  unrivalled  as  "  Tommy's  " 
beverage.  For  the  expeditionary  forces  the  practice  is  to  pack  tea  in  15-pound  tins, 
two  of  these  tins,  hermetically  soldered,  making  a  case  of  convenient  size  for  transport 
purposes. 
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For  the  use  of  the  army  at  home  the  tea,  after  being  blended,  is  usually  redelivered 
in  the  chests  or  half-chests  in  which  it  is  received. 

The  blending  is  performed  by  skilled  experts  of  long  experience  employed  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  this  connection  one  may  for  a  moment  refer  to  a  side  of  the  work 
of  the  port  of  London  Authority  but  little  known  to  the  general  public. 

DRUGS  AND  SPICES. 

The  drug  department  at  the  Authority's  warehouse  in  Cutler  street  is  display- 
ing exceptional  activity  as  the  result  of  the  war.  An  increasing  quantity  of  high-class 
drugs  is  arriving  from  abroad,  and  in  dealing  with  these  the  experts  are  very  much  in 

evidence. 

That  their  duties  are  efficiently  performed  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  most 
unusual  for  consignees  to  carry  out  for  themselves  these  sorting  and  grading  opera- 
tions. 

In  no  other  port  of  the  country  is  such  care  and  skilled  knowledge  applied  to  such 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  commodities  as  in  the  port  of  London.  Indeed,  the  excel- 
lence of  this  side  of  the  port's  work  is  traditional  and  vast  quantities  of  goods  are 
consigned  to  London  simply  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  "  hallmark  "  which  the  exami- 
nation and  classification  by  the  Authority  confers. 

INDIA-RUBBER. 

Owing  to  the  demand  and  increased  production  of  india-rubber  the  importations 
into  London  have  considerably  increased.  .In  1915  the  tonnage  imported  amounted 
to  58,746  tons.  The  Authority's  accommodation  and  facilities  at  the  London  dock  for 
storing  and  showing  india-rubber  have  recently  been  extended  and  improved,  until 
now  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  This  valuable  commodity  is  treated  with 
minute  care.  All  the  rubber  that  comes  into  the  Authority's  hands  is  stored  in  great 
vaults,  immediately  over  which  are  the  show  floors,  660  feet  in  length,  provided  with 
overhead  lights  facing  north,  so  as  to  ensure  satisfactory  inspection.  After  being* 
shown,  the  material  is  lowered  again  into  the  vaults  and  there  stored  until  delivery. 
The  vaults  are  lighted  throughout  with  electricity  and  provide  excellent  cool  storage 
with  a  minimum  of  variation  in  the  temperature.  Equally  good  accommodation  on 
a  proportionate  scale  is  provided  in  the  same  building  for  the  storing  and  showing  of 
gutta-percha  and  balata. 

When  consignments  are  entrusted  to  the  Port  Authority  they  are  collected  from 
vessels  immediately  on  arrival,  and  conveyed  to  the  warehouses  where  the  cases  are 
weighed  gross,  then  turned  out  and  tared.  The  rubber  is  then  examined  by  the  experts 
whose  trained  eye  enables  them  to  sample  any  consignment  with  absolute  fairness. 
Upon  these  samples,  certified  by  a  sworn  broker,  the  consignments  are  afterwards  sold 
— another  instance  of  the  trust  that  is  placed  by  the  mercantile  community  in  the  care 
and  judgment  with  which  the  work  of  sampling  is  performed  by  the  Authority. 

SUGAR  AND  RUM. 

An  enormous  business  in  sugar  has  been  handled  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
bulk  of  the  importations  being  under  the  control  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the 
Sugar  Supply,  who  regulate  the  market  and  the  prices.  During  1915  approximately 
602,496  tons  entered  the  Port  of  London,  having  an  estimated  value  of  £22,600,000 — a 
quantity  equivalent  to  a  consumption  by  the  8,000,000  inhabitants  of  London  of  167  lb. 
per  head  per  annum  (men,  women  and  children).  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  also  that  in  the  same  year  the  importations  of  spirits  into  London 
exceeded  38,600  tons,  of  which  about  34,000  tons  consisted  of  rum.  This  spirit,  dis- 
tilled at  the  sugar  plantations,  comes  here  considerably  over  proof,  and  nearly  all  the 
reducing  in  strength  is  done  in  the  Authority's  vaults  at  the  West  India  docks,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  instructions  of  the  merchants.  Acting  for  the  government,  the  Authority 
have  drawn  off  and  filled  some  2,000,000  gallon  jars  of  rum  and  dispatched  them  to 
our  forces. 

THE    PORT'S  EXPERTS. 

The  Port  of  London  Authority  is  unique  not  only  in  owning  docks  and  warehouses, 
but  in  performing  a  number  of  responsible  duties  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  to  whom 
the  goods  have  been  consigned — duties  that  involve  expert  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
highest  order. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  blending  and  packing  of  teas,  a  delicate 
process  which  is  carried  on  very  extensively  and  with  the  utmost  success  in  the 
Authority's  great  Cutler-street  and  Commercial-road  warehouses.  Thousands  of  tons 
are  thus  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the  year.  More  intimate  knowledge  still  of  the 
commodity  is  required  in  the  case  of  ivory,  feathers,  drugs,  spices,  and  rubber,  where 
the  goods  are  not  only  examined,  but  also  sorted  and  classified  according  to  grades  and 
qualities. 

Such  implicit  confidence  have  the  merchants  in  the  way  in  which  this  work  is 
performed  that  the  goods  are  afterwards  sold  upon  the  marks  (indicative  of  class  and 
quality)  assigned  to  them  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

The  grading  of  ivory,  for  instance,  on  the  ivory  floor  at  the  London  dock  offers 
many  features  of  interest,  especially  when  one  considers  its  value,  the  best  qualities 
(suitable  for  billiard  balls),  fetching  as  much  as  £1  per  pound.  It  can  be  well  under- 
stood that  the  accurate  classification  of  such  a  valuable  commodity  has  been  reduced 
to  a  fine  art  by  the  port's  experts,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  the  business  all  their 
lives,  as  were  their  fathers  before  them. 

Nowhere  are  discrimination  and  judgment  more  requisite  than  in  the  feather 
department,  where  ostrich  vand  bird  of  paradise  plumes,  aigrettes,  and  other  ornamental 
feathers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  classified  to  sizes  and  quality  and  arranged  in 
trays  ready  for  the  show  room.  Similarly  in  the  shell  department.  The  extent  of  the 
trade  in  shells  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  outsider,  and  so  large  has  it  become  of  late 
years  that  the  Port  Authority  recently  allotted  increased  accommodation  for  this 
highly  specialized  business. 

Every  kind  of  precious  shells,  cowries,  greensnail,  mother  of  pearl,  and  tortoise 
shell  (some  kinds  of  the  latter  being  worth  over  £1  per  oz.)  are  here  handled,  sorted, 
and  graded  in  amazing  quantities  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

A    FIVE  YEARS'  COMPARISON. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  (excluding  coastwise  goods)  into  the 
Port  of  London  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


1911   £368,202,536 

1912   383,629,082 

1913   411,792,142 

1914    396,190,333 

1915    496,833,942 


The  figures  for  1915  are  particularly  interesting.  Though  the  net  register  ton- 
nage of  vessels  shows  a  decrease,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  imports  and 
exports  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  £100,000,000  sterling.  This  enormous  incre- 
ment is  of  course  partly  represented  by  the  general  rise  in  prices,  but  it  is  mainly  due 
to  an  actual  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  handled.  Whereas  in  normal  times 
many  ships  come  in  and  go  out  with  half  cargoes,  during  the  war  they  have  been 
loaded  practically  in  every  case  down  to  the  Plimsoll  mark. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  Port  of  London  Authority  has  since  it  took  over  the  management  of  the  docks 
and  river  in  1909  increased  the  dock,  warehouse,  and  storage  accommodation  of  the 
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port,  and  for  this  purpose  an  expenditure  of  approximately  £7,000,000  has  been  sanc- 
tioned up  to  date.  Three  miles  of  new  quayage  have  been  constructed  and  one  and  a 
half  mile  of  old  quayage  have  been  reconstructed  and  improved. 

In  the  same  period,  sheds,  warehouses,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  cold  storage 
accommodation  have  been  erected,  the  floor  area  of  which  exceeds  2,000,000  square  feet 
1,000,000  square  feet  of  this  having  been  completed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
whilst  another  740,000  square  feet  are  now  in  course  of  being  provided. 

THE    NEW    SOUTH    ALBERT  DOCK. 

Well  on  its  way  towards  completion  is  the  huge  new  South  Albert  Dock,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  present  Eoyal  Albert  Dock.  This  great  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  port  is  being  built  to  relieve  the  pressure  now  experienced  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
and  Albert  Docks.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  existing  system  constitutes  one 
continuous  dock,  three  miles  in  length  from  entrance  to  outlet,  it  will  be  realized  how 
great  is  the  trade  of  a  port  that  requires  an  extension  of  such  magnitude  at  one  end  of 
its  docks  as  that  now  under  construction. 

The  new  South  Albert  Dock  will  have  a  water  area  of  65  acres,  and  an  entrance 
lock  800  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  with  45  feet  of  water  over  the  sill  at  Trinity  High 
Water,  and  will  accommodate  vessels  of  the  class  of  the  Lusitania. 

Even  this  generous  accession  to  the  port's  accommodation  forms  only  a  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  construction  that  has  been  planned  for  the  near  future. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

To  the  north  of  the  Royal  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  yet  another  dock  is  to  be 
built  on  such  a  mammoth  scale  as  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  provide,  the 
utmost  requirements  of  the  port  during  the  next  generation  or  two. 

Great  as  is  already  the  Port  of  London,  the  Authority  clearly  see  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  even  greater.  Not  as  yet  to  the  full  have  the  advantages  been  realized  of 
building  factories,  engineering  works,  and  other  great  industrial  concerns  upon  the 
banks  of  the  most  convenient  river  in  the  world  and  within  hail  of  the  world's  greatest 
port  and  greatest  market.  There  are  still  many  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
which  some  day  beyond  a  doubt  will  be  covered  with  works  and  resound  with  the  hum 
of  industry.  There  are  railways  already  existing  which  could  run  branches  right  into 
the  works,  and  there  is  ampie  room  for  model  villages  for  the  workpeople  in  t^ie  open 
breezy  country  in  the  immediate  background.  There  are  indeed  present  all  the  factors 
which  render  such  a  development  as  that  indicated  not  merely  possible  but  probable. 

TRIUMPH  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  success  with  which  the  Authority,  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  arising 
from  shortage  of  labour,  have  not  only  conducted  the  regular  business  of  the  port  dur- 
ing the  greatest  social  upheaval  known  to  recorded  history,  but  have  also  handled  the 
immense  additional  traffic  due  to  the  war  and  absorbed  the  very  large  amount  of  bus- 
iness that  would  in  time  of  peace  have  gone  to  other  ports,  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
resources  and  efficient  organization  of  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  first  stages  of  this  conflict  cargoes  of  goods  were  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
docks.  Prize  vessels  were  being  brought  in  upon  almost  every  tide,  and  great  as  is  the 
Imperial  Port,  it  was  unprepared  (as,  indeed,  was  the  whole  country)  for  war  con- 
ditions. For  a  short  time  only,  however,  did  congestion  prevail.  The  Port  of  London 
Authority  rose  to  the  occasion  and  speedily  brought  order  out  of  the  temporary  con- 
fusion. Marshalling  and  organizing  those  vast  reserves  of  power  which  constitute  at 
once  the  greatness  and  the  wonder  of  the  Imperial  City,  the  Authority  grasped  and 
overcame  all  difficulties.  In  so  doing  they  have  rendered  to  the  nation  a  service  as 
great  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  any  public  body  to  perform. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weehly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  v  eek  ended  September  1,  19.16,  may  be  reproduced  ' — 


FISH  IN  DRUMS 

Importation : — 

August  29,  ss.  Limon,  225  drums. 
"        30,  ss.  Saratoga,  184  drums. 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  very  quiet.  This,  together  with  the  fact 
that  holders  want  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks,  produced  a  further  decline  in  prices,  so 
that  codfish  sells  at  8.50,  haddock  at  8.50,  and  hake  at  7.50  cents  per  pound. 


CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

August  29,  ss.  Limon,  1,330  cases  from  Boston. 

30,  ss.  Saratoga,  2,281  cases  from  New  York. 
"        30,  ss.  Tenadores,  560  cases  from  New  York. 

The  strength  of  these  holders  has  sustained  the  prices  during  the  week,  bnt  a 
descent  in  values  can  be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  desires  to  sell,  while  there  are 
heavy  stocks  in  the  market.  Norwegian  cod  markets  at  $15,  and  that  from  other  sources 
at  $12  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

A  better  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  bloaters,  and  as  a  result  the  price 
advanced  to  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation:  No  arrivals. 

The  market  for  Gouda  cheese  continues  quiet  but  steady,  with  the  same  price  of 
40  to  42  cents  prevailing.    American  cheese  is  being  sold  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

August  28,  ss.  Olivette,  260  barrels  from  Tampa. 

"        29,  ss.  Esperanza,  3,719  barrels  from  New  York. 
"        30,  ss.  Saratoga,  4,575  barrels  from  New  York. 
"        30,  ss.  Tenadores,  5,691  barrels  from  New  York. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  extremely  active  and,  therefore,  the  price  has 
mnd.<e  a  further  gain,  having  advanced  to  $7  per  barrel. 

EXCHANGE. 

New  York  3  d/s.  £  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

Nigeria. 

REPORT  ON  TRADE  OF  NIGERIA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1915. 

(By  Governor  General  F.  D.  Lugard.) 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  trade  commented  on  in  previous  reports  has  naturally 
been  checked  by  the  war,  as  Germany  provided  a  market  for  44  per  cent  of  the  produce 
of  Nigeria.  German  ships  carried  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  tonnage  and  a  large 
amount  of  German  capital  was  employed  in  the  trade.  It  is  hoped  that  the  check  will 
be  a  temporary  one  only.  The  people  of  Nigeria  are  by  nature  very  keen  traders  and 
agriculturists.  Means  of  communication  are  being  improved  continuously,  and 
increasing  quantities  of  produce  are  being  absorbed  at  good  prices  in  British  markets. 
Local  prices,  which  ruled  low  for  some  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  were  at  the 
end  of  the  year  nearly  as  high  as  before  the  War,  and  German  trade  is  being  diverted 
into  the  hands  of  British  merchants. 

The  chief  imports  in  1914  were  as  follows  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  values  given  are  the  invoice  prices  at  port  of  shipment: — 

1913.  1914. 

Fish  

Grain  and  flour  

Kola  nuts  

Spirits  

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc.  . 
Cutlery,  hardware,  etc 
Cotton  piece-goods.  .  . 


£  134,998 
125,192 
117,324 
452,939 
230,962 
154,857 
1,529,361 


£  109,625 
131,527 
155,144 
347,796 
192,473 
153,211 
1,392,654 


The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  furnish  and  even  increased  the  supply  of 
furniture,  soap,  glassware,  hardware,  etc.,  but  there  were  naturally  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  supplies  taken  by  German  firms  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  articles  such 
as  cotton  piece-goods,  cooper's  stores,  yarn,  corrugated  iron,  etc. 

The  principal  exports  Were  as  follows  as  compared  with  1913.  The  values  given 
are  those  at  the  port  of  export : — 


1913.  1914. 

Cocoa   £   157,480  £  171,751 

Cotton  lint..   159,223  50,791 

Hides  and  skins   197,214  505,785 

Ground-nuts  \.   ..  174,716  179,219 

Tin                                                                            ..  568,428  706,988 

"  ore  (tons)  ■   (4,142)  (6,175) 

Timber   106,050  86,522 

Palm  oil   1,854,384  1,571,691 

Palm  kernels   3,109,818  2,541,150 


Some  5,000  tons  of  cocoa  were  exported  during  the  year,  valued  at  a  very  low 
figure,  owing  to  the  low  prices  prevailing.  The  year's  output  was  actually  much  larger 
than  the  figures  denote,  as  some  of  the  year's  production  had  not  been  shipped  at  the 
end  of  December.  The  export  is  the  largest  recorded  and,  on  the  whole,  the  quality 
was  much  better  than  in  previous  years,  some  of  the  cocoa,  specially  prepared,  having 
realised  69s.  per  cwt. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  exportation  of  hides  and  skins  is  worthy  of  notice. 
This  industry  has  been  created  for  the  most  part  by  the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
Kano.  It  is  also  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  series  of  minor  epidemics  which  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  cattle  in  Bauchi  and  elsewhere. 
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The  ground-nut  industry  has  suffered  severely  from  the  closing  of  markets  owing 
to  the  war.  A  large  expansion  had  been  expected,  since,  up  to  the  end  of  July,  15,000 
tons  had  been  exported  as  compared  with  19,000  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  previous 
year.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  prices,  the  farmers  declined  to  sell  in  the  latter  months  of 
the  year,  although  railway  and  shipping  freights  had  been  reduced  in  order  to  assist 
the  industry.  There  is,  moreover,  no  doubt  that  the  famine,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  provinces  suffered,  resulted  in  the  diversion  of  the  ground-nut 
crop  to  food  purposes. 

The  increase  in  the  export  of  tin,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
.netal  which  took  place  during  the  year,  is  satisfactory. 

Having  regard  to  the  abnormal  conditions,  the  closing  of  markets  and  the  fall  in 
prices,  the  exports  of  palm  oil  and  kernels  during  the  year  may  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. 

Produce  exported  to  the  British  Empire  during  the  year  under  review  amounted 
to  £4,008,000  in  value,  as  compared  with  £3,616,000  in  the  previous  year,  and  produce 
in  the  hands  of  British  merchants  held  up  for  shipment  at  the  end  of  the  year  (owing 
to  shortage  of  ocean  tonnage)  is  estimated  at  an  additional  £500,000  value.  Trade 
with  Germany,  which  ceased  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  declined  by  £900,000,  as  compared 
with  1913. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  five  years,  including  specie,  were  as 


follows : — 

Total  Trade, 

Imports.  Exports.  Deducting-  Specie. 

1910                                                         £5,857,335  £5,304,186  £10,380,822 

1911                                                           5,680,980  5,391,467  10,588,974 

1912                                                           6,430,601  6,089,706  11,725,371 

1913                                                            7,201,819  7,352,377  13,429,397 

1914                                                           6,901,072  6,610,046  12,697,417 

The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  for  the  same  period  were  as  follows: — 

Balance 

Imports.  Exports.  Remaining. 

1910   £    734,965  £     45,734  £  689,231 

1911   446,106  37,367  408,739 

1912   478,718  316,218  162,500 

1913   870,068  254,731  615,337 

1914   624,115  189,585  434,530 


£2,310,337 

Average  absorption  of  specie  per  annum,  £462,067. 

Taking  trade  as  a  whole,  the  returns  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  showed  a  remark- 
able expansion  of  19  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  previous  year,  which  were  themselves  the  highest  on  record,  imports  advancing 
23  per  cent  and  exports  nearly  14  per  cent. 

During  1914  there  were  73  tin  mining  companies  operating  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces with  a  nominal  capital  of  £6,175,864  and  a  working  capital  of  £2,324,383.. 

The  amount  of  tin  ore  won  was  6,143  tons  as  compared  with  5,331  tons  in  1913, 
2,885  tons  in  1912  and  1,470  in  1911.  The  total  output  for  the  year  gives  an  average 
of  1-85  cwts.  per  acre  of  land  held  under  mining  lease.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  the  output  of  ore  amounted  to  3,534  tons,  but  fell  away  during  the  last  six 
months  to  2,608  tons.  The  average  price  of  a  ton  of  metallic  tin  taken  from  the  market 
prices  on  which  royalties  were  based  was  £158-54.  Royalty  was  collected  during  the 
year  on  6,175  tons  valued  at  £706,987.   Royalty  is  collected  at  the  port  of  shipment. 

Gold  mining  operations  have  been  undertaken  near  Minna,  in  the  Niger  province, 
and  350  ounces  of  gold  were  won. 

The  minefield  which  had  been  closed  to  further  prospecting  since  November  1, 
1912,  for  the  purpose  of  a  complete  survey,  was  thrown  open  in  May  and  July,  1914, 
except  as  regards  the  area  included  in  the  Bauchi  province.    This  latter  part,  which. 
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includes  the  bulk  of  the  mineralized  area,  remained  closed  at  the  end  of  1914.  Pro- 
gress was  made  with  the  survey  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
veyparty  were  withdrawn  for  service  in  the  field. 

The  coal  deposit  at  Udi  in  the  Onitsha  province  promises  to  realize  expectations, 
and  the  Government  is  taking  steps  thoroughly  to  develop  it.  The  coal-field  is  not  at 
present  open  to  private  exploitation. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Palm  kernel  oil  and  cake  valued  at  about  £72,000  were  exported  during  1914  as 
compared  with  an  output  in  1913  valued  at  £161,000.  The  manufacture  of  these  articles 
ceased  during  the  year,  but  the  reason  for  the  closing  down  of  the  factories  situated 
at  Lagos  and  Opobo  is  not  known.  There  are  no  other  manufactures  of  any  importance 
by  British  and  foreign  firms. 

FISHERIES. 

A  steam  trawler  was  sent  out  to  Lagos  by  an  English  syndicate  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  and  carried  out  some  experimental  deep-sea  trawling,  with,  it  is  under- 
stood, successful  results.  An  excellent  and  ample  supply  of  deep-water  fish  was  afforded 
which  found  a  ready  sale  and  was  much  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Operations  were  suspended  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  owing  to  shortage  of  coal  supplies. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Southern  Provinces. — As  regards  permanent  crops  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  were  principally  directed  towards  establishing  plantations 
of  rubber  (Para  and  Ceara)  cocoa,  kola,  and  oil  and  cocoanut  palm.  These  do  not 
thrive  so  well  outside  the  moist  Coast  Belt,  but  experiments  have  proved  that  they 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  along  the  river  valleys  in  the  drier  zones.  From  all 
quarters  the  demand  by  the  natives  for  these  plants  has  been  brisk,  especially  as  regards 
cocoa  and  kola. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  is  popular  with  the  natives,  since  with  relatively  little 
labour  they  appear  to  obtain  good  yields.  The  method  of  planting,  and  the  condition 
in  which  this  produce  is  put  on  the  market  by  the  native  growers  is,  however,  far  from 
ideal,  and  particular  attention  has,  therefore,  been  paid  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment to  educating  native  agriculturists  on  these  points.  The  leading  European  mer- 
chants have  co-operated  usefully,  and,  when  the  native  has  presented  his  produce  with 
a  certificate  from  the  Agricultural  Department  certifying  that  it  had  been  cured  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Department,  the  merchants  have  willingly  given  a 
higher  price.  This  practical  method  naturally  appeals  to  the  farmer  and  has  been 
productive  of  much  good.  An  experiment  started  in  1912,  on  the  regeneration  of  a 
native  cocoa  farm  in  the  Agege  district,  promises  to  afford  a  useful  object  lesson  in 
practical  scientific  methods,  and  neighbouring  farmers  are  showing  great  interest  in 
it.  The  effect  of  careful  cultivation  and  plant  sanitation  are  being  clearly  demon- 
strated in  a  considerably  increased  yield.  The  comparatively  steady  market  for  cocoa 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  crop  among  the  native  planters.  The 
outbreak  of  war  caused  a  dislocation  of  the  market,  which  was,  however,  adjusted  by 
the  end  of  the  year  and  present  prices  are  at  about  the  normal  level. 

Regarding  annual  crops,  the  Department  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  experimental 
work  in  connection  with  cotton,  ground-nuts,  maize,  and  fibres. 

Experimental  work  on  the  different  varieties  of  cotton,  native  and  American,  has 
been  continued,  as  well  as  the  work  of  selecting  hybrids,  the  first  generation  of  which 
was  obtained  in  1913,  from  one  of  these  native  varieties  (Ishan)  crossed  with  different 
American  strains.  The  latter  work  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  is  full  of 
promise.  Unfortunately  in  the  second  generation  of  hybrids,  the  "  leaf  curl "  disease 
made  its  appearance;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  strains  susceptible  to  this  disease 
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may  be  eliminated  in  due  course  by  selection.  "It  is  unfortunate  that  the  native 
Jshan  cotton  should  be  so  susceptible  to  this  disease,  as  its  line  is  favourably  regarded 
in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market.  The  quantity  of  the  cotton  seed  distributed  to  the 
natives  in  1914  was  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  900  tons,  and  a  record  harvest 
was  confidently  expected.  Unfortunately,  however,  planting  had  to  be  delayed  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  rain,  and  the  yield,  in  consequence,  was  one  of  the  worst  on 
record.  At  the  International  Cotton,  Fibres,  and  Tropical  Agricultural  Products 
Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1914,  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  won  the  silver  trophy  presented  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association. 
This  was  of  much  importance  since  it  will  favourably  impress  buyers  as  to  the 
product  that  can  be  exported  from  Nigeria.  The  failure  of  the  1914  crop  through 
drought  consequently  came  at  a  particularly  inopportune  moment.  The  outbreak 
of  war  coincided  with  this  failure  and  involved  a  reduction  of  the  buying  price  of 
seed  cotton  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  from  TJd.  to  fd.  It  is 
impossible,  as  yet,  to  estimate  the  full  effect  of  this,  but  there  is  already  evidence 
that  the  low  price  is  causing  dissatisfaction.  Everything  will  depend  on  how  soon 
the  present  conditions  come  to  an  end,  but,  in  any  case,  a  decrease  must  almost 
certainly  be  looked  for  next  season.  The  problem  of  the  various  cotton  pests,  viz., 
species  of  boll  worms,  as  well  as  a  root  pest,  seed  bugs,  and  stainers,  is  being  energeti- 
cally and  systematically  dealt  with. 

The  department  continued  to  foster  the  creation  of  model  plots  and  nurseries  and 
though  it  was  not  found  possible  during  the  year  greatly  to  extend  this  most  important 
branch  of  the  work,  all  the  more  care  was  given  to  those  already  established,  several 
of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Northern  Provinces. — The  rainfall  during  the  year  was  abnormally  low  and,  in 
consequence,  agriculture  suffered  throughout  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Kano,  where  the  failure  of  the  food  crops  caused  a  famine.  These 
conditions  also  largely  discounted  the  value  of  the  agricultural  experiments  carried  out 
during  the  year. 

The  work  at  the  experimental  stations  in  the  Uorin  and  Zaria  provinces  was 
principally  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  variety  of  cotton  most  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  most  promising  results  were  obtained 
from  experiments  with  locally-produced  seeds  of  Allen's  long  staple,  Nyasaland  and 
Cambodia.  Allen  planted  on  six  plots  of  one  acre  each,  which  were  treated  with 
various  artificial  manures  in  1913  and  lightly  manured  by  kraalmg  cattle  in  1914, 
gave  an  average  crop  of  493  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  The  best  plot  gave  675 
pounds,  which  constitutes  the  heaviest  yield  of  cotton  yet  recorded  in  the  northern 
provinces.  A  great  demand  from  native  cultivators  for  this  improved  seed  is 
anticipated.  The  Nyasaland  crop  raised  from  locally-grown  seed  gave  a  yield  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Careful  selection  and  hybridization  are  being 
undertaken.  Leguminous  crops  of  various  kinds,  cereals  and  fodder  crops  were  also 
cultivated. 

The  following  local  values  of  the  principal  items  of  produce  of  the  northern 
provinces  may  be  of  interest:  Beniseed  £6  to  £7  per  ton  (increase  over  1913,  £2,566), 
gum  Arabic  Id.  per  pound  (decrease  £1,435),  Shea  nuts,  £7  per  ton  (decrease 
£21,905),  Shea  butter  2d.  per  pound  (increase  £279)  ;  hides  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound 
(increase  £241,086),  total  export  £407,500;  skins  Is.  each  (increase  £67,486),  total 
export,  £98,286. 
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SHIPPING. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  steamers  and  sailing  ships  entered  and  cleared 
in  1914  compared  with  the  previous  year: — 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

oteam — ■ 

293 
113 
74 

raj  rrnA 

5U4,  i  z4 
199,419 
18,402 

31 
19 
60 

2 

530,876 
341,516 
9,477 
17 

272 
119 
81 

467,074 
198,890 
21,315 

300 
187 
62 
2 

510,911 
332,709 
9,513 
17 

French  

Dutch  

Norwegian  

Spanish  

Sail- 

8 
2 

8,105 
242 

6 
2 

5,228 
242 

490 

730,892 

563 

881,886 

480 

692,749 

551 

853,150 

1 

1 

2,287 
568 

1 

568 

Total  

2 

2,855 

1 

568 

490 

730,892 

565 

884,741 

480 

692,749 

552 

853,718 

The  value  of  the  trade  carried  by  British  and  foreign  vessels  during  the  year 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  was  as  follows : — 


Direct. 

Transit. 

1914. 

1913. 

1814. 

1913. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Entered  

Total  

£ 

6,194,657 
5,338,851 

£ 

706,414 
1,271.195 

£ 

6,304,520 
5,537,152 

£ 

897,299 
1,815,220 

£ 

50,490 
125,466 

£ 

24,974 
74,040 

£ 

98,044 
167,880 

£ 

65,959 
158,287 

11,533,508 

1,977,609 

11,841,672 

2,712,424 

175,956 

99,014 

265,924 

224,246 

HOG  RAISING  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  special  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  information  with  regard  to  hog  raising  in  Cuba, 
together  with  news  of  general  interest : — 

It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  north  that  people  in  tropical  countries  live  on 
fruit,  rice  and  other  easily  digested  foods,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  Cuba, 
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for  the  Cubans  are  large  consumers  of  meat.  About  $25,000,000  worth  of  meat  is  con- 
sumed in  Cuba  yearly;  about  half  of  this  amount  is  pork.  Cuba ' produces  about 
$9,000,000  worth  of  pork  annually,  the  balance  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  United 
States.  With  conditions  so  favourable  for  hog-raising  in  the  island,  one  wonders  that 
Cuba  is  not  an  exporter  of  pork  instead  of  an  importer. 

With  extensive  pastures  and  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  abundance  of  foods  the 
year  round  growing  wild,  it  is  claimed  that  no  country  can  produce  pork  cheaper 
than  Cuba. 

The  native  hogs  in  Cuba  remain  in  pasture  the  year  round,  and  their  food  is 
palmiche,  or  the  berry  of  the  royal  palm,  the  fruit  of  the  mango,  and  the  guava.  All 
of  these  trees  grow  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  Cuba.  They  also  eat  the  roots  of  the 
yuca  and  many  of  the  other  plants  which  grow  wild  in  Cuba.  Hogs  grow  and  thrive 
on  this  food,  and  do  not  need  any  especial  care  until  a  few  weeks  before  they  are  killed,- 
when  they  are  fed  extra  rations,  consisting  of  cow  beans,  sweet  potatoes  and  corn,  all 
of  which  yield  heavy  crops  on  Cuban  soil. 

BREEDS  OF  HOGS. 

The  native  Cuban  hog  is  very  similar  to  a  breed  found  in  some  parts  of  Quebec 
province,  having  plenty  of  head  and  legs  and  a  lank  body.  It  is  very  hardy,  needing 
little  care,  and  is  not  much  subject  to  disease. 

Many  hogs  are  imported  from  the  United  States  for  breeding  purposes,  especially 
erkshires,  Chesters  and  Poland-China,  and  a  cross  with  the  native  hog  and  one  of 
these  breeds  from  the  north  produces  a  fine  type  of  hog  with  much  better  form  and 
eavier  than  the  native  hog. 

FLAVOUR  OF  HOGS. 

The  flesh  of  the  hog  fed  on  palmiche  berries  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  For 
Iiristmas  and  other  feast  days  the  roasted  pig  is  the  national  dish.    These  pigs  from 
o  to  four  months  old  are  killed,  dressed  and  split  open  from  end  to  end  and  the  two 
ides  lie  flat  back  to  back.    They  are  roasted  with  heads  and  feet  still  attached,  and  at 
he  beginning  of  the  feast  they  are  placed  on  large  platters  decorated  with  a  variety 
f  herbs,  and  carried  to  the  dining-room  on  the  head  of  a  waiter. 

PRICES  IX  CUBA  FOR  PORK. 

The  retail  price  of  native  pork  is  from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound;  ham  from  the 
nited  States  from  20  to  22  cents  per  pound;  shoulder  from  the  United  States  from 
5  to  18  cents  per  pound ;  bacon  from  the  United  States  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

EFFORTS  TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION. 

By  the  importation  of  good  breeds  of  hogs,  and  distribution  to  farmers  in  different 
arts  of  the  island;  by  experiments  at  their  experimental  farms  at  Santiago  de  Villas, 
ith  these  different  breeds  crossed  with  native  stock;  by  special  instruction,  by  means 
f  lectures  and  pamphlets  describing  the  best  methods  of  breeding  and  feeding;  the 
epartment  of  Agriculture  are  endeavouring  to  increase  the  production  of  pork  on  the 
land.  Up  to  the  present  there  is  no  native  pork  put  up  in  the  shape  of  ham  or  bacon, 
ut  efforts  are  being  made  to  organize  a  company  to  start  a  large  hog  ranch  within 

easy  distance  of  Havana  where  an  up-to-date  packing  house  could  be  established,  to 

uPply  the  local  demand  for  ham  and  bacon. 
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IMPORTS  OF  PORK  INTO  CUBA. 

About  $3,500,000  worth  of  hogs  and  pork  are  imported  yearly. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  pork  importations  for  1915 : — 

Salt  pork—  Total  Value. 

United  States  lbs.  19,186,108 

Canada.  .  "  48,712 

China  "  39 

 $2,159,075 

Fresh  pork — 

United  States  lbs.  239,358 

Ham—    27,843 

United  States  lbs.  4,114,206 

Canada  "  816 

Mexico  "  1,304 

Spain   .   .  .  "  279,251 

Great  Britain  "  255 

China  .  "  513 

  724,000 

Live  hogs — 

United  States  lbs.  7,881 

  105,628 


NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Cuba  has  fourteen  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  each,  arranged 
according  to  size  as  follows: — 

Havana   353,509 

Santiago  de  Cuba   45,470 

Matanzas   36,009 

Cienfuegos..  .  ,  -   30,000 

Camaguey   29,616 

Cardenas   24,2.80 

Sancti  Spiritus   17,440 

Santa  Clara   16,702 

Mazamillo   15,819 

Guantanamo .  .   14,559 

Guanabocoa   14,368 

Sagua  la  Grande   12,393 

Pinar  del  Rio    10,634 

Marianao   10,100 


President  Menocal  has  signed  a  bill  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  rural  school-teachers.  Teachers  who  have  been  receiving  $45  to  $50  a  month  will 
now  receive  from  $75  to  $80.  Under  this  law  more  than  a  million  dollars  additional 
will  be  distributed  among  the  rural  school-teachers  yearly. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Cuban  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  study  of  plant  diseases  on  the  island.  A  commission  has  been 
appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Two  passenger  steamers — the  Monterey  and  Monserrat — upon  arriving  here  from 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  were  placed  in  quarantine,  as  it  is  claimed  there  are  a  number  of 
cases  of  asiatic  cholera  in  that  city. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Great  Britain. 

REGULATIONS  RE  DECK  CARGOES  CARRIED  DURING  THE  W1NTEB  SEASON  OF  1916-17. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Marine  Department  of  the  British  • 
Board  of  Trade  which  states  that  they  will  not  institute  proceedings  under  section  10 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping-  Act,  1906,  against  the  masters  or  owners  of  vessels  arriving 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  ports  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia  between  the  31st 
October  and  the  15th  December  next,  or  between  the  30th  March  and  the  16th  April, 
1917;  and  from  ports  in  other  parts  of  the  world  between  the  31st  October  and  the 
15th  November  next  or  between  the  30th  March  and  the  16th  April,  1917,  with  cargoes 
of  light  or  heavy  wood  goods  carried  under  other  conditions  than  those  allowed  by  that 
section. 

To  enable  the  shipping  interests  in  Canada  to  take  advantage  of  this  extention 
of  the  summer  deckload  of  wood  goods,  steamships  may  be  cleared  up  to  the  7th 
November,  1916,  and  also  on  and  after  the  12th  March,  1917 ;  sailing  ships  may 
similarly  be  cleared  on  and  after  the  1st  March,  1917.  . 

It  is,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the  responsibility  of  masters  and  shipowners 
for  ensuring  the  safe  and  proper  loading  of  the  vessels  in  which  such  cargoes  are 
carried  remains  unaffected  by  this  concession. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Russia. 

EASTERN  SIBERIANS  FREE  LIST. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Petrograd,  writing  on  August  11, 
1916,  says  that  the  Imperial  Russian  Tariff  does  not  apply  in  its  entirety  to  the 
Russian  Far  East,  where  special  arrangements  in  this  regard  have  always  been  in 
force.  Eastern  Siberia  is  known  officially  as  the  Governorship  of  the  Priamur,  and  the 
Transbaikal  territory  as  the  Governorship  of  Irkutsk. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  practically  all  goods 
imported  into  Eastern  Siberia  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  1909,  the  duties  fixed 
by  the  Russian  customs  tariff  for  European  trade  were  largely  applied  to  these  Siberian 
regions,  although  a  certain  free  list  was  retained. 

The  free  list  has  since  been  reduced  from  time  to  time.  The  last  decree  restricting 
the  free  list  was  passed  in  October,  1915,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  British 
Commercial  Attache,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  following  list  of  the  articles 
which  are  still  admitted  free  into  Eastern  Siberia  with  the  numbers  of  the  sections 
of  the  tariff  to  which  they  belong  : — 

ARTICLES  ADMITTED  DUTY  FREE  INTO  RUSSIAN  FAR  EAST. 

11  Chinese  earth  nuts  (only). 

15  (3)  Certain  spices  there  named. 
33  Cooking  salt. 

3®  Comestibles  not  separately  designated. 

40  Live  stock. 

41  Fertilizers. 

44  Horns,  hoofs,  etc.  • 

64  point  Mats  and  sacks  made  of  matting. 

81  Phenole  (carbolic  acid)  only. 

89  Strassfurt  salts,  chloride  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potash. 

103  (1)  Chilean  saltpetre. 
124  Tanning  materials. 
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ARTICLES   ADMITTED   DUTY   FREE   INTO   RUSSIAN   FAR  EAST — Continued. 


139  Cast  iron. 

140  Manufactured  iron. 

141  Tinplate;  sheet  iron,  varnished  coated,  etc. 

142  Steel 
144  Tin. 

150  Cast  iron  wares. 

151  Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  forged,  stamped,  moulded;  forged  nails. 

152  Iron  and  steel;  boilermakers*  wares  and  pipes  of  iron  and  steel. 

153  Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  wrought,  turned,  polished,  etc. 

154  '   Tinplate  manufactures. 


155  (1)  Wire  of  iron  or  steel. 

156  (1)  Wire  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel — from  point  2  copper  wire  sieves 

duty-free. 
158    (3)  Shears  for  sheep  shearing. 

160  Scythes,  sickles,  spades,  etc. 

161  Handtools. 

167    (1)  Machines  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  or  steel,  as  detailed  in  the  Tariff 
under  this  sub-section. 

(4)  Agricultural  machines,  without  steam  motors,  not  separately  designated. 

(5)  Portable  engines  .connected  with  complex  threshing  machines  or  steam 

plows.  • 

(6)  The  agricultural  machinery  detailed  in  this  sub-section  of  the  Tariff. 
(7b)  Parts  of  machines  imported  separately,  composed  of  cast  iron,  wrought 

iron  or  steel. 

(9)  Spare  parts  of  machines  imported  with  the  machines,  composed  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron  or  steel. 
(11)  Spare  parts  of  agricultural  machines  imported  with  such  machines. 

174  Trucks  for  narrow  gauge  railways  (only  these). 

175  Sea  and  river  vessels. 

190  (Note  )  Binder  twine  for  sheaf  binding  machines. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DEMAND  FOR  FARM  TRACTORS  IN  CUBA. 

(Exporters'  Review.) 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  Cuba  for  both  light  and  heavy  farm  tractors,  and 
it  is  believed  that  many  will  be  sold  there  this  year.  Some  of  the  larger  sugar  estates 
already  have  tractors  in  operation.  These  are  heavy  machines,  as  a  rule,  of  the  higher 
horse-power,  and  are  used  for  ploughing  and  preparing  the  land  for  the  planting  of 
cane  and  other  crops.  Only  the  highest  grade  machines  are  suitable  for  work  in  Cuba. 
Gasoline  has  been  used  principally  as  a  fuel,  although  prior  to  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  alcohol  this  also  was  used  to  some  extent.  It  is  believed  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  the  sale  of  tractors  in  Cuba  will  be  with  the  large  sugar  estates, 
although  a  few  of  the  lower-poWered  machines  are  in  use  on  the  general  farms,  and 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  more  as  the  advantages  of  tractors  are 
more  generally  demonstrated.  Prices  of  mules  and  oxen  are  at  present  very  high  in 
Cuba,  and  the  prospects  seem  to  indicate  a  continued  advance  in  the  cost  of  these 
animals. 

There  is  also  a  growing  appreciation  among  agriculturists  of  the  necessity  for 
deeper  and  better  ploughing  of  the  lands  for  all  crops. 
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ACTIVITY  OF  LOCAL  CHINESE  MANUFACTURERS . 

(The  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  results  of  the  European  war  on  the  trade  of  China  are  shown  in  the  report 
by  the  Statistical  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  on  the  Foreign  Trade 
of  China  for  1915. 

The  year  would,  it  is  stated,  have  been  one  of  great  commercial  prosperity  had  ijb 
not  been  for  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  rise  in  freights,  but" another  drawback 
was  the  unrest  caused  by  the  Japanese  demands  early  in  the  year  and  the  fears  of 
possible  fresh  disturbances  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  a  change  in  the 
form  of  Government  was  contemplated. 

The  indignation  caused  by  the  Japanese  demands  led  to  a  campaign  against 
Japanese  goods,  which  lasted  several  months  in  spite  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  stop  it.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  that  many  Chinese  manu- 
facturers took  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  market  for  goods  similar  to  those  hitherto 
imported  from  Japan,  such  as  candles,  soap,  cigarettes,  matches,  towels,  cotton  under- 
clothing, and  cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  mirrors  and  umbrellas. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  demand  for  Chinese  cotton  yarn  and 
cotton  piece  goods.  Thirty  cotton  mills  are  now  working,  with  1,029,218  spindles  and 
4,616  looms,  while  further  extensions  are  under  consideration.  The  capacity  is  esti- 
mated at  800,000  bales  of  yarn  and  1,383,000  pieces  of  40  yards.  The  Japanese  mills 
are  >aid  to  have  working  2,414,544  spindles  and  24,223  looms.  From  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  Japanese  have  one  loom  to  99  spindles,  the  Chinese  have  one  to 
$23  spindles.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  Chinese  machine-woven  cloth  seems 
certain  to  lead  to  the  installation  of  more  looms,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  industry  will  show  rapid  and  extensive  development  in 
certain  lines. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Acting  British  Vice -Consul  at  Tientsin  (Mr.  D.  B.  Walker)  writes  that  as 
the  1915  harvests  were  good  and  the  last  export  season  was  very  successful,  money 
should  not  be  scarce  in  the  Consular  district  during  1916.  The  chief  difficulty  as 
regards  the  British  share  in  imports  into  Tientsin  will  be  the  high  prices  ruling  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  all  lines  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  restricted  output. 
Row  is  the  time  for  British  firms  to  endeavour  to  replace,  as  the  Japanese  have 
already  taken  steps  to  do,  articles  previously  supplied  by  the  factories  of  Central 
Europe.  Unless  the  opportunity  is  grasped  and  the  position  consolidated  before  a  year 
after  peace  is  declared,  it  will  be  lost  altogether.  On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
Germany  will  turn  again  to  trade  with  redoubled  activity;  her  traders  are  not  likely 
to  be  welcomed  or  encouraged  to  stay  in  the  countries  and  possessions  of  the  Allies; 
what  better  market  that  that  of  China  will  be  open  for  Germany  to  operate  in?  Driven 
from  Tsingtau,  and  reluctant  to  return  thither  under  new  conditions,  what  port  more 
suitable  than  Tientsin  for  the  centre  of  their  operations  in  the  northern  trade? 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  know  whether  the  effort  is  possible,  and  they  must 
decide  immediately.  Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  ready  to  grasp  the 
opportunity. 

One  bright  feature  of  existing  conditions  is  that  owing  to  the  enforced  inaction 
of  German  importers,  Chinese  dealers  are  taking  more  kindly  to  the  "  cash  on  delivery  " 
system,  and  some  of  them  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  this  alone  can  prevent 
overtrading,  which  has  always  been  the  bane  of  the  Tientsin  market. 

Japan  is  reaping  advantage  from  the  disabilities  under  which  the  belligere  nts  in 
Europe  are  labouring.    Quick  to  grasp  the  opportunity,  Japanese  traders  have  taken 
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steps  to  replace  on  the  Tientsin  market  articles  previously  supplied  by  the  Central 
European  Powers,  such  as  enamelled  ware,  tin  and  crockery  ware,  hardware,  window 
glass,  ribbons,  needles ;  in  fact,  all  classes  of  goods  commonly  known  as  "  muck  and 
truck."  Efforts  have  been  made  by  local  British  firms  to  make  home  manufacturers 
realize  the  present  opportunity  of  capturing  this  trade,  but  little  has  as  yet  been  done. 

OPENING  FOR  GOODS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Kertch,  Russia  (Mr.  M.  £T.  Megalos),  states  in  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  while  credit  terms  vary  somewhat  in  different 
trades,  the  terms  granted  to  local  traders  by  German  firms  prior  to  the  war  were, 
broadly,  120,  180,  and  270  days  counting  from  the  date  of  arrival  of  goods  at  Kertch 
quay,  or  at  the  local  railway  station.  A  promissory  note  for  the  amount  due  was 
handed  to  the  local  bank  upon  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading.  If  the  note  was  paid 
within  30  days,  5  per  cent  discount  was  allowed. 

There  are  no  wholesale  firms  at  Kertch  which  could  place  for  a  particular  article 
an  order  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  a  manufacturer  and  cover  the  travelling  expenses 
of  a  representative  selling  one  class  of  goods.  A  remunerative  business  can,  however, 
be  done  by  accepting  small  orders  for  various  goods.  There  is,  for  example,  an  opening 
for  the  goods  undermentioned,  which  were  formerly  obtained  from  Germany: — 

Ironmongery  and  hardware. — Enamelled  ware,  oil  and  spirit  stoves,  cutlery  at 
medium  prices,  penknives  of  all  kinds,  razors,  safety  razors,  scissors,  corkscrews,  cheap 
locks,  carpenters'  and  blacksmiths'  tools,  screws  for  driving- into  wood  (Nos.  0  to  24), 
screw-drivers,  hammers,  and  saws. 

Haberdashery,  fancy  goods,  etc. — Studs,  cuff  links,  press  studs,  thimbles,  needles 
and  pins  of  all  kinds,  hatpins,  safety  pins,  hair  pins  and  hair  combs,  bone  and  metal 
buttons,  purses,  children's  leather  belts,  imitation  jewellery,  tobacco  boxes,  perfumery 
and  toilet  soap,  and  dolls  and  toys  at  cheap  and  medium  prices. 

Stationery ,  etc. — Office  requisites,  ink,  pens,  penholders  and  pencils,  plain  and 
copying  ribbons  of  various  colours  for  typewriters,-  cheap  picture  postcards,  and 
painter's  colours. 

Machinery ,  motor  cycles,  etc. — Hand  pumps  and  accessories,  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  implements,  separators,  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  and  accessories. 

Miscellaneous. — Paints  and  varnishes,  fishing  nets,  woollen  cloths,  caps  for 
children,  and  women's  woollen  gloves. 

TRADE  NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Tokyo. — We  understand  that  the  import  of  gloves  into  Japan  has  absolutely 
ceased,  and  the  home  production  not  being  sufficient  for  the  demand,  there  is  a  very 
good  market  here  at  the  moment  for  this  line  of  goods,  especially  in  high-class  kid. 

Yokohama—  It  is  announced  in* the  Japanese  newspapers  that  the  Asahi  Glass 
Company,  which  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  company  in  Japan  manufacturing 
sheet  glass,  has  started  to  complete  another  factory,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
increase  their  productive  capacity  up  to  70,000  cases  per  month.  It  is  expected  that 
this  factory  will  be  in  full  working  order  about  June,  1917. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  this  company  started  to  complete  the  big 
factory  at  Tsurumi,  and  we  learn  that  the  same  is  to  be  opened  early  this  month. 

The  Japanese  Aluminium  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  recently  floated 
with  a  capital  of  £102,712,  is  completing  a  factory  near  Nagoya,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  operations  will  be  started  early  this  month.  The  directors  anticipate  that  they 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  about  250  tons  of  aluminium  per  annum  to  commence  with,  but 
their  desire  is  eventually  to  increase  the  capital  to  £1,028,156,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
output  of  25,000  tons  of  aluminium  per  annum. 
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It  was  recently  announced  in  the  Japan  Times  that  the  Mitsui  Mining  Company 
has  produced  and  placed  on  the  market  a  complete  assortment  of  artificial  dye-stuffs 
made  at  their  coal-tar  works,  which  they  claim  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Formosa. — When  Formosa  was  taken  over  by  Japan  in  1905  the  annual  produc- 
tion in  native  sugar  was  some  75,000  tons.  The  Japanese  have  done  much  to  develop 
the  industry,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  some  350,000  tons  are  produced  in  the  island 
annually. 

OIL  BARRELS  NEEDED  IN  MEXICO. 

(The  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  apprehensions  that  were  felt  that  the  oil  industry  of  Mexico  was  in  danger  of 
being  killed  by  the  constant  state  of  revolution  prevailing  throughout  the  Republic 
have  been  in  no  way  justified.  For  the  pa5t  year  the  production  of  oil  in  round  figures 
amounted  to  35,000,000  barrels,  of  42'  gallons  each,  as  compared  with  26,000,000  barrels 
in  1914.  It  is  estimated  that  two  of  the  companies  working  in  the  Tampico  district 
alone  have  an  undeveloped  supply  of  over  5,000,000,000  barrels,  and  that  the  other 
petroleum  regions  of  the  Republic  have  latent  oil  deposits  containing  over  8,000,000,000 
barrels,  there  being  sufficient  crude  oil  in  Mexico  to  afford  a  daily  supply  of  1,000,000 
barrels  for  a  period  of  40  years.  The  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  have  recently  con- 
tracted with  an  American  steamship  line  for  the  supply  of  10,000,000  barrels  to  be 
delivered  monthly,  beginning  with  January  of  next  year. 

JAPANESE  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  AT  ANTUNG,  CHINA. 

(U.S. 'Consul  John  Davis  in  Supplement  to  the  Commerce  Reports.) 

In  the  Japanese  Settlement  of  Antung  a  large  brick  building  was  commenced, 
which  will,  when  completed,  house  the  Japanese  post  and  telegraph  offices.  A  Japanese 
i  <ai,mercial  museum  was  built  in  which  Japanese  manufactured  goods  and  exhibits 
of  Manchurian  produce  and  resources  will  be  displayed  where  they  can  readily  be 
examined  by  Chinese  merchants  and  by  prospective  Japanese  settlers  and  investors. 
With  the  object  of  starting  woodworking  industries  in  Antung  a  Japanese  wood- 
working experimental  school  was  established,  in  which  demonstrations  of  the  possible 
uses  of  local  woods  in  cabinetmaking  are  given  by  expert  Japanese  woodworkers. 

ITALY  WANTS  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

(Exporters  Review.) 

According  to  B.  Harcey  Carroll,  Jr.,  American  Consul  at  Venice,  Italy,  the 
Italian  Government  has  decided  to  buy  labour-saving  agricultural  machines  on  a 
large  scale — some  200,000  pieces — to  overcome  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  lack  of 
farm  hands.  No  definite  information  as  to  the  kinds  of  implements  the  Government 
will  purchase  has  been  given.  This  marks  a  new  departure,  as  in  past  years  the  use 
of  hand  labour  has  been  preferred  to  machinery  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
labourers. 

MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  CARS  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Kharkov 
(Mr.  C.  Blakey)  writes  that  the  United  Kingdom  could  participate  to  a  very 
large  extent  after  the  war  in  the  trade  with  Russia  in  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles. 
Prior  to  the  war,  this  trade  was  very  largely  in  German  hands,  and  the  liquidation  of 
these  businesses  in  Russia  will  necessitate  the  finding  of  other  firms  or  new  sources 
of  supply.  American  firms  are  willing  to  go  to  a  considerable  length  to  establish 
agencies  and  support  the  trade  in  their  cars.    At  the  present  time  it  is  almost 
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exclusively  American  cars  that  are  finding  their  way  into  Russia,  and  British  firms 
will  require  to  make  very  special  efforts  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  after  the  war 
in  competition  with  American  firms  who  are  now  establishing  themselves  very  firmly 
in  the  country. 

As  regards  pleasure  cars,  the  British  Vice-Consul  believes  that  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  a  "  colonial "  car  for 
Russia,  the  "  colonial "  type  being  constructed  to  pass  over  obstacles  such  as  tree 
stumps,  etc.,  by  raising  the  footboard  higher  oft"  the  ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
obstacles  are  by  no  means  usual  on  Russian  country  roads.  -  On  the  other  hand,  both 
in  town  and  in  country,  uneven  roads  and  ruts,  which  subject  the  front  axles  of  cars 
to  severe  shocks,  are  very  common,  and  cars  should  be  constructed  to  meet  the  risk  of 
the  front  axle  being  broken.  There  is  only  one  firm  in  Russia  which  has  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  pleasure  cars,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  home  production  will 
be  at  all  extensive  even  after  the  war.  American  firms  are  doing  an  increased  trade 
in  motor  cycles  in  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  September  8,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co . 

G.  T.  Pacific    

Grain-Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  


Total  terminal  elevators . . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  •  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne   ... 

Prescott  

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

621,436 
316,464 
244,267 
726,405 
374,699 
386,578 
242,642 
157,012 
256,856 

1,096,627 
141,108 

286,957 
185,348 


5,035,399 


9,853 
94,087 
264,475 

368,415 


202,043 

686,906 
105,760 
1,138,474 
2,081,046 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

594,624 
148,983 
163,800 
98,804 
163,914 
268,000 
196,359 
141,209 
231,828 

938,078 
98,002 
270,674 
174  911 


3,489,186 


9,235 
31,486 
25,288 

66,009 


443,535 


6,800 
6,502 
1,126,752 


213,190 
493,858 
1,290,391 
899,714 


274,295 


34,874 
878,503 


Barley. 

Bushels. 

39,012 
14,008 
27,892 
21,200 
5,277 
22,380 
15,669 
7,771 
7,825 

102,300 
48,122 
11,362 
6,322 


329,140 


1,861 
9,933 

11,794 


319,208 


49,640 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


99,009 
182,223 

277,709 
73,061 


58,364 


122,015 
94,474 
8!),  971 
65,587 


1,063,313 


12,462 
2,916 

15,378 


34,198 


5,800 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

1,  255,072 
579,364 
618,182 
846,409 
821,599 
750,019 
454,670 
364,356 
496,509 

2,259  020 
381,706 
658,964 
432,168 


9,918,038 


19,088 
139,896 
302,612 

461,596 


202,043 

900,096 
599,618 
2,428,865 
3,334,166 


767,470 


6,800 
41,376 
2,011,055 


245,830 
711,255 
375,907 
48S.417 
50,829 


1,673,768 
1,222,802 
481,429 
263,792 


210,403 
132,688 
61,655 
19,365 
3,341 


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


7,670,056 
13,074,870 


7,726,616 
11,281,811 


796,300 


39,198 


1,137,234 


1,118,  G89 


2,130,001 
2,0(56,745 
918,991 
771,574 
54,170 


16,232,970 
26,612,604 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
September  8,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  — 

No  1  Hard 

Bushels. 

46,(08 
1,979,939 
552,414 
510,703 
299^652 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

46,008 
5,846,492 
2,294,933 
1,850,016 
782,306 
112,666 
213 
2,142,236 

No.  1  Northern  

161,560 
111,094 
16,164 
21,840 
8,270 

49,274 

3,704,993 
1,631,425 
1,323,149 
460,814 
104,396 

No  2  it 

No  3  ii 

No  4  Whpafc 

No  5  ti 

No.  6   

Other 

1,647,683 

445,279 

Totals  

5,036,399 

368,415 

7,670,056 

13,074,870 

Oats- 
No  1  C  W 

88,816 
2,094,480 
549,931 
68,822 

76 

29,223 
11385 
9,110 

2,423 
ii,yyo 

16,121 

4,830,468 
1,263,936 
313,773 
Zov,  o  /  U 
725,943 
345, 505 

105,013 
6,954,171 
1,825,352 

391,705 

ZoZ,  ODD 

728,366 
L, 044,Doo 

No  2  ii 

No  3  I. 

Ex  No  1  Feed 

No.  1  Feed  

No  2  i< 

Other      

687,137 

Totals  . 

3,489,186 

66,009 

7,726,616 

11,281,811 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C  W. 

588,964 

1  AT  1  Qfl 

14/,  JLoU 

2 

O  rid 

4,  i  4y 
57,405 

710,261 
Z0o,0oo 
18,666 

127,378 

No  3CW 

111,  909 
iuo,yoz 
18,664 

La,  D4Z 
69,973 

9,388 

Z,4UD 

No.  4   

Feed 

Rejected  

Other 

Totals  

329,140 

849,614 
158,663 
20,800 

11,794 

796,300 

1,137,234 

Flax- 

10,811 
2,783 
620 
37 
1,127 

34,198 

894,623 
161,446 

21,420 
37 

41,163 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Other  

34,236 

5,800 

Totals  

1,063,313 

15,378 

39,998 

1,118,689 

Total  quantity  in  store  

9,918,038 

461,596 

16,232,970 

26,612,604 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  8,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total. 



September  8,  1916— 

Bushels. 

5,036,399 
368,415 
7,670,056 

Bushels. 

4,881,639 
93,181 
8,562,914 

13,537,734 

1,330,117 
1,089 
482,513 

Bushels. 

9,918,038 
461,596 
16,232,970 

Totals  

13,074,870 

26,612,604 

3,265,636 
19,880 
1,430,821 

September  10,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators  

1,935,519 
18.791 
948,308 

Totals  

2,902,618 

1,813,719 

4,716,337 

September  10,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

3,736,834 
1,589,167 

2,626,861 
533,467 

6,363,695 
2,122,634 

Totals  ,  

5,326,001 

3,160,328 

8,486,329 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 




Month  of 
August, 
1916. 

Eleven 
Months 
ended  Aug., 
1916. 

No. 

2,126 
138,117 
49,110 
36,497 
16.833 
357 
3,320 

Eleven 
Months 
ended  Aug. 
1915. 

— '                                                                                  -      1  - 

Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern  ,  

No. 

11 

6,283 
2,468 
1,671 

878 
28 

148 

No. 

21 
16,152 
32,735 
23,057 
12,074 
91 
1,080 

3,742 
2,768 
60 
3,260 
656 
12 
1 

1 

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern  

Number  Four  

Feed.  ...   :  

978 
385 

25 
309 
122 

10 

21,605 
6,016 
82 
5,491 
1,630 
87 
1 
1 
6 

Rejected  

No.  5  

No.  6  

"XT       T7*    j     it*    i       j    /-^  j 

TT_     J    WT1    *J_        T7V  c 

No.  1  Goose    

Total  Spring  Wheat          -f2arl  '■. 

F     s                      \  Bushels   

Wheat,  Winter—  , 

One  Alberta  Ked . . . ,   

13,310 
15,972,000 

281,279 
337,534,800 

95,710 
107,673,750 



1 

61 
485 

74 
8 
4 

75 
88 
43 
3 

2 
2 

2 
1 

Two        it  :  

8 
42 
5 
1 

Three  n  

Four  

Five  

One  White  Winter  

Two  n   

Three  „   

1 

1 

2 

Four  ..  

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  ii    

Three  ,.   

90 
9 
1 
1 

5 

ATST    A  "AT 

No.  6  

Smutty  

TotelWheat  {BSeis--.::.:::::::. ::::::: 

57 
68,400 

742 
890,400 

216 
243,000 

13,367 
16,040,400 

282,021 
338,425,200 

95,926 
107,916,750 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  ,  

1 

337 
28,045 
10  544 
3,027 
1,477 
4,940 
1,037 
6,526 
20 
3 
705 

1 

77 
5,842 
3,627 
2,090 
2,371 
1,790 
718 
2,174 

17 
7 

148 

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

ii        Two  M   

Three  „   

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

28 
2,557 
848 
103 
132 
364 
141 
555 
2 

Number  One  Feed  

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

No.  2  Mixed  

80 

ToWOate--:  {&::::;::::::::::::.:: 

4,810 
9,860,500 

56,662 
116,157,100 

18,862 
35,837,800 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. — Concluded. 


Month  of 
August, 
1916. 

Eleven  Months 
ended 
August, 
.  1916. 

Eleven  Months 
ended 
August, 
1915. 

Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W  

No. 

No. 

2 

195 
4,741 
2,451 
536 
1,617 
3 
2 

265 

No. 

104 
1,242 
1,424 
246 
477 
1 

316 

Three  Extra  C  W  

Three  C.W  

1.6 
371 
164 

42 
123. 
1 

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

Smutty  

Feed    

20 

 fet:::::::":::: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W  

3  C.W  :  

737 
994,950 

9,812 
13,246,200 

3,810 
4,953,000 

614 
22 
10 
9 
1 

4,790 
132 
67 
38 
18 

3,250 
526 
67 
28 
32 
\ 

No  Grade  ,  

Condemned 

TotalFlaxseed  ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  ■ 

 fcis.::::::::::::: 

656 
754,400 

5,045 
5,801,750 

3,904 
4,001,600 

11 
11,000 

159 
159,000 

123 
123,000 

Screenin^s  \buLis. 

Snpltz                                                    /Car?'  : 

29 
29,000 

338 
338,000 

206 

o 

2,000 

206,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat   \ 

Oats    -| 

fCars... 
[Bush... 
fCars... 
1  Bush  . . 

Cars . . . 
1  Bush  . . 
'  Cars . .  . 
1  Bush  . . 
rCars. .. 
[  Bush  . . 

Cars . . . 
1  Bush  . . 
'  Cars  . . 
1  Bush  . . 

fCars... 
[Bush  .. 

13,367 
16,040,400 
4,810 
9,860,500 
737 
994,950 
656 
754,400 
11 

11,000 
29 
29,000 

282,021 
338,425,200 
56  662 
116,157,100 
9,812 
13,246.203 
5,045 
5,801,750 
159 
159,000 
338 
338,000 
2 

2,000 

95,926 
107,916,750 
18,862 
35,837,800 
3,810 
4,953,000 
3,904 
4,001,600 
123 
123,000 
206 
206,000 

Barley  ■ 

Flaxseed     

Rye......  \ 

Screenings  

Speltz   - 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  

ii               ii  Calgary  

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway    

Great  Northern  Railway,  £)uluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total  

19,610 
27,690,250 

354,039 
474,129,250 

122,831 
153,038,150 

10,704 

359 
7,298 
94 
1,155 

19,610 

192,114 

7,236 
108,862 
15,232 
40,595 

354,039 

61,382 
6,H24 

38,792 
1,387 

14,646 

122,831 
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RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Twelve  months  ended  August  31. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 


57,500 
54,995 
40,299 
40,396 
69,174 
81,507 
63,982 
87,957 
114,997 
100,737 
176,201 
189,075 
196,732 
122,832 
354,039 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1091.  Wire  mesh,  gauze  and  sieve. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  wire  mesh,  gauze 
and  sieve  manufacturers  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  bent  beach  wood  for  sieve 
making.  Sample  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1092.  Wire  mesh,  gauze  and  sieve. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  wire  mesh,  gauze 
and  sieve  manufacturers  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  galvanized  iron  wire,  No. 
B.W.G.  from  20  to  29,  inclusive.  Sample  and  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1093.  Wire  mesh,  gauze  and  sieve. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  wire  mesh,  gauze 
and  sieve  manufacturers  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  bronze  wire,  No.  B.W.G. 
21-22-2 6-2'7-lY.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1094.  Agencies. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  fish,  provisions,  and  dry 
goods. 

1095.  Beef  and  pork. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados,  who  covers  the  West 
Indies,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  packers  with  a  view  to  securing 
agency. 
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1096.  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  with  office  in  Barbados,  and  covering  the 
entire  British  West  Indies,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  house. 

1097.  Printing  paper. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  printing  paper  and  stationery 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados,  whose  business 
extends  to  all  the  West  Indies. 

1098.  Representation. — A  Swiss  resident  in  Paris  desires  to  know  the  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  who  would  be  willing  to  give  him  the  agency  for  France  of  metals, 
graphite,  mica,  celluloid,  and  other  products  of  a  like  nature. 

1099.  Agencies. — A  firm  in  New  York  with  branches  in  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  the  British  West  Indies  desires  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  following  lines  for  business  after  the  war:  Carpenters'  tools,  spanners,  pliers 
and  wrenches,  meat  choppers  and  household  hardware,  woodware,  brooms  and  brushes, 
toilet  paper,  picture  mouldings,  leather  and  fancy  goods,  sheetings  and  towellings, 
table  damasks,  cotton  pants  and  dress  goods,  hosiery  and  underwear,  tapestry  rugs 
and  carpets,  upholstery  coverings. 

1100.  Asbestos  millboard. — A    Carlisle   firm  .inquires    for    asbestos  millboard 
samples  and  quotations. 

1101.  Mill  specialties. — A  Carlisle  firm  is  open  to  represent  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers of  mill  specialties. 

1102.  Oils. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  all  grades  and  qualities  of  oils.  Send 
lowest  prices  and  tests.. 

1103.  Oils. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  lubricating  oils.    Approximate  tests 
should  be  submitted  and  samples  of  one  pint  each. 

11D4.  Oils. — A  Burslem  firm  inquires  for  oils  for  paint  grinding  and  mixing 
lubricating  oils. 

1105.  Oils. — A  Hanley  firm  inquires  for  crude  oils,  gas  oils,  petroleum,  engine 
and  cylinder  oils. 

1106.  Oils. — A  Burslem  firm  is  open  to  consider  samples  and  prices  of  lubricating 
oils.    Specification  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1107.  Oils. — A  Leicester  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of  engine  oil,  .865, 
heavy  cylinder  oils,  white  and  yellow  petrolatum. 

1108.  Grease  and  oils. — A  Chesterfield  firm  is  open  to  buy  fish  grease,  seal  grease, 
whale  oils  and  cod  oils. 

1100.  Oils. — A  London  firm  asks  for  samples,  analyses  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of 

oils. 

1110.  *Wood  wool. — A  Dudley  firm  of  bedstead  makers  inquire  for  wood  wool. 

1111.  Laces. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  leather  and  cotton  laces. 

1112.  Oils. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  cylinder  oils,  heavy  oils,  pale  lubri- 
cating oils  and  petroladium. 

1113.  Pig-iron. — A  Nottingham  firm  can  purchase  large  quantities  of  pig-iron. 

1114.  *Paper. — A  Birmingham  firm  can  purchase  large  quantities  of  wrapping 
paper  and  kraft  paper. 

1115.  Stockinette  (for  meat  wraps),  textiles,  hosiery,  veilings,  etc.,  corsets, 
gloves. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  general  merchants  in  Australia,  with 
branches  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  agents  in  London,  desires  to  secure  the 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  stockinette  (for  meat  wraps)  ;  also  dry 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  including  hessians,  lace,  silks,  velvets,  velveteens,  canvas 
lor  tents  and  coverings,  woollens  for  men's  suitings,  bed  tickings,  corsets,  hosiery,  i 
gloves,  veilings,  etc. 

1116.  Frost  (horseshoe)  nails. — A  London  firm  who  seek  supplies  of  frost  nails, 
according  to  sample  and  specification  in  the  possession  of  the  Department,  ask  for  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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1117.  Box  shocks. — A  Cape  Province  firm  of  dried  packers  asks  for  quotations  on 
box  shooks, — 

Thirty-five  thousand  annually :  Tops  and  bottoms,  2  pieces,  15-|  by  9|  by  ts  ; 
sides,  2>  pieces,  15J  by  5|  by  T56- ;  ends,  2  pieces,  9  by  5£  by  f . 

Fifteen  thousand  annually,  same  sizes  as  above  except  depth,  which  is  6-1-inch 
instead  of  5|-inch.  All  boxes  used  have  the  weight  and  contents  printed  on  the  sides. 
Sample  boxes  and  printing  required  are  in  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1118.  Beryl. — A  manufacturing  company  in  London  wishes  to  obtain  supplies  of 
Canadian  beryl  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  beryllium  salts. 

1119.  Representation  in  Spain. — A  commission  merchant  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  following  lines :  Chemicals,  drugs, 
paper,  ink,  paints,  wood-pulp  and  other  manufactured  products. 

1120.  Agency  in  Jamaica. — A  commission  merchant  doing  business  in  Jamaica 
and  Central  America  would  like  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
the  following  lines:  Laundry  soaps  in  bars,  cotton  piece-goods,  biscuits,  jams,  choco- 
late and  cocoa,  canned  meats,  etc.,  serges,  tweeds,  etc. 

1121.  *Paper. — An  English  firm  who  state  they  are  in  close  touch  with  all  the 
largest  buyers  of  paper  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  have  resident  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Midland  counties  and  Glasgow,  offer  their  services  for  the  sale  of 
Canadian  productions. 

1122.  fLeather. — A  Newfoundland  concern  desires  to  be  put  in  communication 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  rough  hemlock  tanned  sole  leather,  for  rolling  and  finish- 
ing. 

1123.  Shoe-findings. — A  business  firm  requests  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  shoe-findings  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  agency  for  Newfoundland  for 
these  lines. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

t  The  total  value  of  finished  sole  leather  imported  in  1914-15  was  $153,683,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  only  $10,726  ;  the  United  States,  $141,337,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,620,  while  of 
$28,864  worth  of  leather  imported  in  the  rough  for  further  dressing,  $26,546  came  from  Canada, 
and  $2,318  from  the  United  States.  It  is  intimated  that  while  imports  of  undressed  leather  are 
given  as  above  the  real  value  is  much  in  excess  of  the  Customs  figures,  and  is  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  weight  instead  of  on  the  value.  Consequently  the  actual 
value  need  not  be  declared,  but  if  Canada  can  supply  sole  leather  in  the  rough,  imports  from 
the  United  States  would  materially  decrease  and  a  corresponding  increase  would  be  exhibited 
in  trade  with  Canada. 

The  inquirer  desires  no  correspondence  with  any  person  representing  a  United  States 
concern. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Tradk.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  Into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  IS  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom^ 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  SO  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  $  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  SO  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  SO  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   Sl.OO:  paper 
cover,  15  cents.) 

Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenoe 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.     Ross,     Stock     Exchange  Building, 

Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,   13  /  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuldblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A-  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adresa,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Jus>t,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  "Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  care  S.  R.  Randrup,  Esq., 
British  Vice-Consul,  Omsk,  Russia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central   House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  Yisiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil  I 


Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador:  N 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia : 


France : 


I  ndi« 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Calcutta,  Director    General    of  Commer- 


cial Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  ef 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information '  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  September  25,  1916.  No.  661 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  August  26,  1916. 

DEMAND  FOR  CORSET  FITTINGS. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  a  large  corset  manufacturer  for  different  kinds 
of  corset  fittings  used  in  the  production  of  corsets.  Several  of  these  fittings  are  on 
the  list  of  prohibited  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  but  the  British  Government 
authorities  are  now  permitting  them  to  be  imported  up  to  a  certain  quantity,  and  at 
the  present  time  shipments  are  arriving  from  the  United  States.  Large  quantities  of 
these  fittings  are  used  and,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  English  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  trade  as  much  as  possible  within  the  British  Empire,  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
very  opportune  time  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  corset  fittings  to 
enter  this  market.  Where  the  prices  in  English  money  have  been  converted  into  Cana- 
dian currency  the  conversion  has  been  done  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  (£  =  $4.86|). 
The  prices  given  are  the  approximate  prices  paid  for  the  goods  delivered  in  Bristol. 

Rough  sketches  are  given  of  certain  of  the  articles  in  order  that  manufacturers 
may  see  the  type  of  fitting  required,  and  therefore  know  whether  they  manufacture 
a  similar  product  or,  if  not,  whether  they  have  the  machinery  to  produce  such  an 
article. 

SAMPLES  FORWARDED  TO  DEPARTMENT. 

Samples  of  all  the  corset  fittings  mentioned  in  this  report  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  inspected  on  application.    See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1126. 


CORSET  SUSPENDERS. 
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BETTER  GRADE  WITH  BUCKLES. 


Two  grades  of  suspenders  are  largely  used,  the  better  grade  with  buckles  and  the 
cheaper  grade  without  buckles.  The  better  grade  is  usually  6  inches  in  length  by  l£ 
inch  and  1^  inch  in  width.  This  type  is  selling  delivered  in  Bristol  at  from  9s.  3d. 
($2.25)  to  30s.  ($7.30)  per  gross  pair.  The  cheaper  grade  used  is  from  4i  inches  to  5 
inches  in  length  by  £  inch,  1  inch,  and  1|  inch  in  width.  The  delivered  price  is  from 
Ts.  to  9s.  3d.  ($1.70  to  $2.25)  per  gross  pair.  In  the  past  these  suspenders  were  bought 
largely  in  England  and  the  United  States.  They  are  made  of  cotton  and  elastic  with 
fittings  of  steel  and  are  generally  packed  in  papers  or  boxes  of  six  pair  or  of  gross 
pairs.    Large  quantities  are  used. 


SUSPENDER  BUCKLES. 


Corset  suspender  buckles  are  used  either  fancy  or  plain.  Two  widths  are  in 
demand,  l£  inch  and  lh  inch.  The  delivered  price  of  the  former  is  approximately 
Is.  9d.  (43  cents)  and  of  the  latter  2s.  (49  cents)  per  gross  pairs.  They  are  packed  in 
five-gross  packets. 


WIRE  LOOPS  FOR  CORSET  SUSPENDERS. 


3e.rr£K  g/?At/g  Cheapen.  6«n<Je 


Two  qualities  of  loops  are  used.  The  cheaper  line  with  a  width  of  l|-inch  sells  for 
10£d.  (21  cents)  per  gross  pair,  while  the  better  grade  obtains  a  price  of  Is.  9d.  (43 
cents)  and  2s.  2d.  (53  cents)  per  gross  pair,  when  the  widths  are  1^-inch  and  1^-inch 
respectively.   Boxes  to  hold  five  gross  pairs  are  generally  in  use. 
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The  buttons  used  on  the  suspenders  are  made  of  steel  and  covered  with  rubber. 
They  are  usually  packed  in  boxes  of  five  gross  pairs  and  sell  for  Is.  6d.  (43  cents)  per 
gross  pairs. 

CORSET  STEELS. 

Steels  are  used  in  lengths  of  from  7  inches  to  15  inches,  and  the  widths  in  greatest 
demand  are  the  5,  6,  8  and  11  millimeters  sizes.  The  prices  are  approximately  as 
follows : — 

Steels,  5  mm.  wide — Is.  6d.    (36  cents)  per  gross  pairs. 
6    "        "  — Is.  9£d.  (44  cents) 
8    "        "  — 2s.  5d.    (59  cents) 
"     11    "        "  — 2s.  2d.    (53  cents)  "         '*     (black  japanned). 

11    "        "  — 3s.  (73  cents)  "         "  (aluminium). 

The  steels  are  covered  with  paper  and  are  generally  sold  in  five  gross  packets. 


BUSKS  OR  CLASPS. 


Spoon  Busk. 

Two  kinds  of  busks  are  in  use,  those  of  black  japanned  steel  and  those  of  alu- 
minium. Straight  shaped  as  well  as  spoon  busks  are  in  demand.  The  length  varies 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  and  the  price  from  6s.  to  14s.  ($1.46  to  $3.41)  per  gross.  Five 
studs  are  generally  used.  They  are  largely  bought  wrapped  in  gross  packets.  The 
sample  forwarded  to  the  Department  is  black  japanned  steel,  12  inches  in  length,  and 
contains  five  studs. 

Eyelets. 

The  eyelets  used  are  made  of  stainless  white  metal  and  are  packed  in  barrels  con- 
taining 240  pounds.    The  price  paid  is  about  Is.  7id.  (36  cents)  per  pound. 
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ELASTICS. 

Plain  elastics  with  a  width  of  from  | -inch  to  1£  inches  are  in  demand.  The  price 
received  is  from  14s.  to  30s.  ($3.41  to  $7.30)  per  gross  yards.  These  are  wrapped  in 
packets  of  20  rolls  or  five  gross  yards,  36  yards  being  in  a  roll. 

BINDING. 

Corset  binding  is  used  in  three  widths,  which  are  as  follows  with  prices : — 

%6-inch  wide — Is.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  (30  cents  to  85  cents)  per  gross  yard. 
%         "       — 2s.  9d.  (69  cents)  per  gross  yard. 
1  "       — 5s.  6d.  ($1.34)  per  gross  yard. 

Each  packet  in  which  the  binding  is  packed  contains  five  gross  yards  or  20  rolls, 
a  roll  containing  36  yards. 

CORSET  LACES. 

Cotton  laces  for  corsets  are  bought  in  lengths  of  from  2i  to  5  yards,  already 
tagged.  These  are  wrapped  in  papers  containing  one  gross  and  the  price  paid  is  from 
Is.  9£d.  to  4s.  3d.  (44  cents  to  $1.03)  per  gross. 

WOOD  PULP  BOARD  REQUIRED. 

Wood  pulp  board  has  in  the  past  been  largely  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland  but  an  inquiry  (see  inquiry  No.  1125)  has  been  received  from  a  firm  who 
wish  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  Canada.  This  concern  are  large  buyers  of  wood 
pulp  board  to  weigh  in  the  size  of  40  inches  by  45  inches,  about  180  sheets  to  the  hun- 
dredweight. It  is  necessary  that  this  board  be  guaranteed  pure  wood  pulp  and  must 
not  possess  any  deliquescent  properties.  If  any  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  a, 
position  to  quote  it  is  requested  that  they  send  a  quotation  for  a  contract  of  100  to 
150  tons  per  annum,  delivered  in  lots  of  10  tons  per  month. 

Although  wood  pulp  board  is  on  the  list  of  prohibited  imports  into  Great  Britain 
the  grant  of  licenses  by  a  specially  appointed  commission  is  permitted,  it  being  the 
desire  to  allow  importers  to  receive  two-thirds  of  their  supplies  in  the  standard  year. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOOD  PULP  TUBS. 

A  scarcity  of  deep  wood  pulp  tubs  is  also  experienced  in  Great  Britain.  These 
tubs  have  in  the  past  been  imported  from  Belgium.  Recently  they  have  been  manu- 
factured to  a  certain  extent  in  England,  but  as  wood  pulp  used  in  the  production  of 
these  articles  is  obtained  from  Canada  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Dominion  ought  to  be 
able  to  supply  the  finished  article. 


Round  Tub.  Oval  Tub. 


Wood-pulp  tubs  are  imported  both  in  the  round  and  in  the  oval  shapes.  They 
are  fitted  one  inside  of  the  other  and  are  shipped  in  nests,  there  being  three  dozen 
nests  in  a  case.  A  nest  of  the  round  shaped  tubs  usually  contains  four  sizes,  14,  16, 
18,  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pre-war  price  for  the  nest  of  four  tubs  was 
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about  13s.  ($3.16)  c.i.f.  Avonmouth.  The  oval  tubs  are  generally  bought  in  nests 
containing  seven  sizes,  ,16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26  and  28  inches  in  diameter  (the  diameter 
in  this  instance  means  the  distance  from  end  to  end),  the  pre-war  price  being  28s. 
($6.82)  c.i.f.  Avonmouth.  All  the  above  prices  have  now  increased  15  per  cent. 
Smaller  sizes  are  also  sold,  but  there  is  not  much  demand  for  them.  A  deep  tub  of 
about  91  or  10  inches  is  the  type  most  required.  Although  the  illustrations  show  tubs 
both  mottled  and  white  on  the  inside,  yet  the  enamelled  white  inside  is  preferred  and 
finds  a  better  sale.  With  regard  to  the  outside  colour  most  preferred,  tubs,  both  mottled 
and  brown,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  are  sold  largely  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  colour  used  on  the  outside  is  really  immaterial. 

SHORTAGE  OF  CHILDREN'S  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  boys'  and  girls'  boots  and  shoes. 
Manufacturers  in  Canada  who  are  able  to  produce  children's  boots  and  shoes  of  a 
uniform  quality  in  bulk  would  do  well  to  see  trade  inquiry  No.  1124,  as  large  quanti- 
ties are  required,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  producers 
to  supply  the  demand. 

MARKET  FOR  CHOCOLATES. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  supply  the  United 
Kingdom  with  chocolates,  an  importer  in  this  district  who  has  spent  thirty  years  in 
this  branch  of  business  and  is  familiar  with  the  mode  of  manufacture  and  the  goods 
produced  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
states  as  follows : — 

Essentials  of  Trade  with  Great  Britain. 

"  It  is  certain  that  a  considerable  trade  could  be  done  here  in  the  finer  produc- 
tions of  Canada,  but  any  attempt  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  qualities  produced  in 
England  would  only  end  in  failure.  The  success  of  the  Dominion  product  must 
depend  upon  the  high  quality  of  the  covering,  the  novelty  of  the  centres,  and  the 
distinctive  mode  of  packing;  they  should  never  lose  their  Canadian  characteristics. 
The  only  modification  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  the  contents  of  the  fancy  boxes  should 
be  in  such  quantity  as  would  fit  the  English  coinage. 

Imports  of  German  and  Austrian  Chocolates. 

"  The  German  and  Austrian  houses,  such  as  Stollwerk  of  Cologne,  Hildebrand  of 
Berlin,  Hartwig  and  Vogel  of  Dresden,  and  Heller  of  Vienna,  have  all  done  consider- 
able trade  here  in  very  high  class  goods;  the  goods  were  of  excellent  quality,  exceed- 
ingly attractively  packed,  but  in  no  way  superior  to  the  better  class  goods  made  in 
Canada. 

Factors  in  Creating  and  Keeping  a  Trade. 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  trade  new  centres,  form,  and  novel  packing 
are  great  factors  in  creating  and  keeping  a  sale ;  there  is  as  much  fashion  in  chocolates 
as  in  ladies'  hats,  and  the  house  sufficiently  enterprising  to  bring  out  novelties  is  sure 
of  a  good  demand.  It  is  essential  that  a  stock  should  be  kept  in  England;  the  goods 
are  bought  by  the  better  class  of  retail  confectioners  in  comparatively  small  quantities 
and  only  very  few  would  buy  direct. 

"  There  is  also  in  Canada  a  variety  of  candies,  other  than  chocolates,  that  would 
meet  with  a  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
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CHEESE  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICE  OBTAINED. 

The  second  draft  of  Cheddar  cheese  made  during  the  month  of  June  and  part  of 
May  at  the  Cheese  School  conducted  by  the  Somerset  Agricultural  Instruction  Com- 
mittee, at  the  Home  Farm,  Barton  St.  David,  has  been  sold  at  102s.  and  100s.  per  cwt. 
of  112  pounds  respectively.  During  May,  4,856  gallons  of  milk  made  4,659  pounds  of 
green  cheese,  which  when  sold  weighed  4,395  pounds,  showing  a  shrinkage  of  about 
5f  per  cent,  the  yield  of  saleable  cheese  being  0-9  pound  per  gallon  of  milk.  During 
June,  5,105  gallons  of  milk  made  5,106  pounds  of  green  cheese,  which  when  sold  made 
4,731  pounds,  showing  a  shrinkage  of  about  5|  per  cent,  the  yield  of  saleable  cheese 
being  0-92  pound  per  gallon  of  milk. 

The  following  are  details  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese  during  the  two 
months : — 

May.  June. 

Temperature  at  which  milk  was  renneted   84  degrees.       84  degrees. 

of  first  scald   90      "  90 

"  of  second  scald   94      "  94  " 

Acidity  of  milk  when  renneted   0*21  0*20 

whey  at  end  of  second  scald   0*155  0*145 

"  curd  when  vatted   1*11  1*10 

Average  time  when  vatted   2.30  4*0 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  September  1,  1916. 

fruit  brokers'  views. 

The  views  of  British  fruit  brokers  as  to  apple  price  prospects  this  season  are 
naturally  very  optimistic.  The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  circulars  dis- 
cussing the  situation,  which  have  recently  come  to  hand: — 

"  Work  in  this  country  is  plentiful,  wages  remain  on  a  high  scale,  and  the  spend- 
ing power  of  the  working  classes  is  consequently  greater  than  it  has  been.  Ruling 
prices  for  all  fruits  now  on  the  markets  are  high  owing  to  an  excellent  demand  with 
only  moderate  supply. 

"  The  inconvenience  experienced  last  year  owing  to  labour  shortage  in  the  trans- 
port department  is  now  reduced.  Cargoes  from  incoming  steamers  are  being  discharged 
with  more  rapidity  than  previously  during  the  war  period. 

"  The  outlet  here  for  Canadian  apples  during  the  past  two  seasons  proved  better 
than  was  generally  anticipated  and  my  honest  opinion  is  that  during  1916-17  season 
prices  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  expectations  will  be  seen.  During  the  last  few 
months  we  have  been  well  supplied  with  apples  from  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity,  have  been  fully  satisfactory." — (London 
Broker.) 

"British  crop  prospects  are  the  worst  for  the  past  eleven  years,  nothing  quite  so 
bad  having  been  experienced  since  1905.  Apples,  therefore,  will  be  very  short  in  this 
country,  and  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  the  overseas  supplies.  Even  1  falls ' 
promise  to  be  wanted  this  season,  but  only  the  best  of  these  varieties  should  be  sent 
forward." — (Liverpool  Brolcer.) 
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"  We  consider  the  prospects  are  excellent  for  the  coming  season,  and  that  prices 
will  rule  high,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  sound,  well-graded  apples 
should  be  shipped  as,  with  freights  ruling  so  high,  anything  poor  or  out  of  condition 
will  court  disaster." — (Liverpool  Broker.) 

LIVERPOOL  APPLE  MARKET  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Messrs.  Woodall  &  Company,  fruit  brokers,  Liverpool,  have  issued  a  very  compre- 
hensive chart  showing  Liverpool  apple  market  fluctuations  of  sound  No.  1  stock  during 
the  seasons  of  1911-12  to  1915-16  inclusive. 

From  this  chart  the  following  interesting  tables  have  been  prepared.  As  these 
prices  have  all  been  offered  in  open  auction  market,  the  comparatively  high-prices 
obtained  by  Ontario  Baldwins  offer  gratifying  testimony  to  the  general  superiority  of 
the  Canadian  product. 

The  tables  will  also  prove  of  interest  as  indicating,  in  a  general  way,  the  effect 
upon  price  possibilities  on  the  English  crop  situation.  In  considering  the  high  prices 
ruling  in  1913-14,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  short  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  coincided  with  the  English  crop  failure,  and  that  total  imports 
into  Liverpool  that  season,  were  only  649,818  barrels  as  compared  with  over  a  million 
in  1912-13  and  1914-15. 

The  California  Yellow  Newtown  prices  do  not  present  any  very  definite  indication 
of  the  values  obtainable  for  British  Columbia  apples,  as  the  California  apple  is  very 
inferior  to  the  fruit  grown  further  north. 

CONDITIONS  OP  APPLE  CROP,  AND  PRICES  FROM  1911-12  TO  1915-16. 

The  following  tables  give  the  Liverpool  apple  market  fluctuations  of  sound  No.  1 
stock  and  the  kind  of  crop  for  the  years  1911-12  to  1915-16 : — 


Ontario  Baldwins. 


Season. 

English  and 
Continental 
Crop. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

1911-  12... 

1912-  13.. 

1913-  14..: 

1914-  15... 

1915-  16... 

17/6-20/  . 
15/6 

20/6-13/6. 
12/6-13/  . 

16/6-18/6. 
13/6-15/6. 
19/6-23/6. 
14/6-17/  . 
18/  -19/  . 

14/6-21/  . 
13/6-14/6. 
25/  -27/  . 
17/6-20/  . 
19/6-21/  . 

16/  -18/  . 
13/  -18/  . 
25/6-27/6. 
14/  -17/  . 
22/  -24/6. 

21/  -21/6. 
15/6-20/6. 
27/  -30/  . 
16/6-17/  . 
29/  - 

17/6- 
14/  -15/  . 
29/  - 
17/6-19/6 
27/  -30/  . 

Over  average .... 
Over  average. . . . 

27/  -30/  . 

New  York  Baldwins. 

Season. 

English  and 
Continental 
Crop. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

1911-  12... 

1912-  13... 

1913-  14.. . 

1914-  15... 

1915-  16... 

12/6-15/6. 
12/6-14/6. 
19/  -23/6 
9/6-11/6. 
15/6-21/  . 

12/6-13/  . 
11/  -12/  . 
15/  -16/ 

13/  -  . 

Over  average. . . 

Over  average  

Large  

12/  -15/ 

16/  -17/6 
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Maine  Baldwins. 


Season. 

English  and 
Continental 

\jl  op. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

1911-  12... 

1912-  13... 

1913-  14... 

1914-  15... 

1915-  16... 

Average  

Over  average. . . . 

16/  -18- 
15/  -16/6. 
21/6-25/  . 
13/  -  . 

23/  - 

14/6-15/  . 
11/6-14/  . 
20/  -22/  . 
14/6-17/6. 
18/  -21/  . 

14/6-16/6. 
11/6-12/6. 
22/6-23/  . 
16/  -19/6 . 
18/  -20/  . 

13/6-15/6 
14/  -15/  . 
•23/  -24/6. 
14/  -15/6. 
22/  -25/6. 

16/  -19/6. 
14/  -15/6. 
23/6-25/  . 
14/6-16/6. 
29/  -30/  . 

15/  -20/  . 
13/6-15/6. 
25/6- 
19/  -21/6. 
25/6-29/  . 

21/  -24/6. 
16/6-19/6. 

Over  average. . . . 
Large   

21/6-22/  . 
24/6-30/  . 

California  Newtown  Pippins. 

Season. 

English  and 
Continental 
Crop. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

1911-  12.  . 

1912-  13  . 

1913-  14... 

1914-  15... 

1915-  16. .. 

Over  average  

8/  -  8/6. 
6/3-  7/6. 
9/6-10/6. 
5/9-  6/3. 
8/6-  9/  . 

7/3-  8/ 
6/  -  6/3. 
8/9-  9/  . 
5/9-  7/  . 
6/9-  7/6. 

7/6-  8/3. 
6/  -  6/3. 

7/6-  7/9. 
6/  -  6/6. 

8/  -  8/6. 
6/  -  6/3. 

7/  -  8/  . 
5/9-  6/9. 

7/  -  7/6. 
6/3-  7/6. 

Over  average. . . . 
Large  

6/9-  7/  . 
6/6-  6/9. 

6/3-  7/3. 
6/6-  8/9. 

6/3-  7/  . 
9/6-10/  . 

7/  -  7/6. 
10/  -11/  . 

5/9-  8/3. 
10/6-11/  . 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916 : — 


1916. 

1915.. 

1914. 

8,075 

3,109 

4,206 

■•                 12— Total  imported   ..   

4,699 

14.201 

775 

5,323 

2,390 

602 

5,926 

1,020 

1,377 

24,023 

20,720 

6,960 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  that  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  August,  1916,  1915  and  1914: — 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

Bananas  bunches.          502,827  892,162  1,101,839 

Oranges  cwts.            24,252  15,020  19,616 

Pears..   ..   ..   ..                                    "               24,845  62,088  42,493 

Apricots  and  peaches                            "                  351  44  794 

Plums  "              36,811  70,387  14,558 
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ENGLISH  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  gives  the  following  as  the  current  prices 
for  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  English  apples  per  cwt.,  at  some  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  week  ended  August  23 : — 


Dessert  Apples —  Quality.    Birmingham.    Bristol.    Liverpool.  London. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Beauty  of  Bath  

.  .   .  .  1st. 

46 

6 

28 

0  - 

35 

6 

.  .   .  .  2nd. 

28 

0 

18 

6 

28 

0 

1st. 

46 

6 

32 

6 

38 

0 

"   

.  .   .  .  2nd. 

28 

0 

23 

6 

30 

6 

.  .   . .  1st. 

32 

0 

32 

6 

30 

.  .   .  .  2nd. 

26 

6 

23 

6 

23 

0 

1st. 

37 

6 

37 

6 

25 

6 

.  .  .  .  2nd. 

28 

0 

18 

6 

18 

0 

Cooking  Apples — 

.  .    .  .  1st. 

18 

6 

20 

0 

15 

0 

17 

0 

.  .    .  .  2nd. 

14 

0 

14 

0 

12 

6 

15 

6 

1st. 

.  .    .  .  2nd. 

25 
21 

0 
6 

17 
15 

0 

.  .    .  .  1st. 

25 

0 

24* 

0 

16* 

0 

18 

0 

2nd. 

21 

6 

14 

0 

12 

6 

15 

6 

Suffield  

....  1st. 

21 

6 

22 

0 

24 

0 

21 

0 

2nd. 

18 

0 

14 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

1st. 

25 

0 

26 

0 

18 

0 

21 

0 

2nd. 

21 

6 

16 

0 

14 

0 

17 

0 

.  .   .  .  1st. 

18 

0 

26 

0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

2nd. 

14 

0 

14 

0 

10 

6 

15 

6 

VISIT  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commission  paid  a  visit  to  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Hull  on 
August  21,  22  and  23,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  these 
cities,  held  conferences  with  British  exporters  and  importers,  at  which  the  possibility 
of  increasing  trade  with  Canada  was  fully  discussed.  The  meetings  were  very  largely 
attended,  and  local  importers  and  manufacturers  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the 
development  of  commercial  relations  with  the  Dominion.  Inquiries  through  this 
office  have  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  visit  of  the  commission 
will  give  a  strong  impetus  to  the  growing  feeling  in  all  British  industrial  and  import- 
ing centres  in  favour  of  closer  co-operation  in  trade  matters  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  overseas  members  of  the  Empire. 

GARDEN  TOOL  HANDLES. 

Several  inquiries  have  recently  been  received  from  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
tools  for  wooden  handles,  made  either  of  ash  or  of  birch,  polished  or  unpolished,  for 
which  there  is  now  a,  large  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Specifications  for  some 
of  these  have  been  furnished  to  the  Department.  It  should  be  noted  that  tool  handles 
are  not  covered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  manufactures 
of  wood,  and  considerable  quantities  are  now  coming  in  from  the  United  States. 

TIMBER  DEMAND. 

Local  timber  merchants  continue  to  manifest  an  interest  in  Canadian  timber,  but 
state  that  it  is  now  being  found  impossible  to  arrange  for  shipping  space  for  this 
commodity  from  Canada.  One  Hull  firm  largely  interested  in  maple  floorings  and 
blocks,  writes  that  within  the  past  two  years  they  have  bought  about  £12,000  worth 
of  maple  floorings  from  the  United  States  and  £1,500  from  Canada,  and  now  have 
orders  placed  in  the  United  States  for  £4,000.  They  state  that  American  firms, 
although  handicapped  by  ocean  space  shortage,  are  yet  managing  to  make  deliveries, 
though  this  has  proved  impossible  in  the  case  of  Canadian  firms  from  whom  they 
endeavoured  to  secure  supplies,  the  latter  reporting  that  the  steamship  companies 
have  refused  all  business  in  this  commodity  both  to  Liverpool  and  to  Manchester. 
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HULL  TRADE  RETURNS. 

Direct  imports  into  Hull  during  July  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  given 
as  follows  by  Hull  Trade  and  Transit : — 

Fruits  (various),  184,907  packages;  oranges,  1,031  cases;  wheat,  210,239  quarters; 
maize,  12,814  quarters;  barley,  49,832  quarters;  peas,  813  quarters;  flour,  781  sacks; 
linseed,  120,887  quarters. 

From  January  1,  1916,  up  to  and  including  July  31,  328,287  loads  of  timber  were 
imported  as  against  303,896  loads  during  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  1915. 

WOOLLEN  RAGS   IN  DEMAND. 

Yorkshire  textile  merchants  use  large  quantities  of  woollen  rags  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cheaper  grades  of  woollen  cloth,  and  several  inquiries  for  this  com- 
modity have  recently  been  received.  The  qualities  desired  are  described  as  new 
woollen  clippings  of  all  kinds,  old  woollen  rags  in  hard  and  soft  stocks,  both  in  mixed 
lines  and  graded  lots,  all  kinds  of  woollen  stockings,  all  kinds  of  worsted,  etc.  Some 
correspondents,  while  anxious  to  develop  connections  for  after-the-war  business,  con- 
sider that  high  freights  and  reduced  shipping  space  render  satisfactory  business 
impossible  at  the  present  time.  Others,  however,  state  that  fair  quantities  are  now 
coming  forward  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  lesser  quantities  from  Canada. 

OPENING  FOR  CORUNDUM. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  supplies  of  natural  corun- 
dum, and  one  firm  expects  to  visit  Canada  in  the  near  future  to  investigate  the  supply 
and  quality  of  this  commodity,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  factory  for  its  preparation 
for  the  trade. 

DEARER  BOOTS. 

Some  time  ago  the  Government  took  control  of  all  the  sole  leather  in  the  country 
suitable  for  army  boots.  All  stocks  of  lighter  weights  (6-pound  to  8-pound  bends  and 
butts)  have  now  been  requisitioned,  "to  be  acquired,  if  found  suitable,  for  Govern- 
ment purposes."  The  order  includes  British,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Canadian 
leathers,  and  it  is  feared  that  if  the  Government  actually  takes  possession  of  these 
lighter  weights  there  will  be  very  little  material  available  for  the  soles  of  the  better- 
class  civilian  boots.  The  trade  state  that  there  is  a  type  of  sole  leather  known  as 
"  hemlock  tanned,"  good  wearing  material,  but  lacking  flexibility  and  not  used  in 
first-class  boots.  This  leather  is  not  affected  by  the  requisition,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  procured  from  overseas  the  dearth  for  general  purposes  may  be  to  some  extent 
made  up.  The  situation  appears  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  boot  manufac- 
turers to  find  a  good  market  for  any  exportable  surplus  they  may  have  of  the  best 
quality  boots. 
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KUSSIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

Petrograd,  August  7,  1916. 

CANNED  SALMON  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  MARKET. 

In  any  readjustment  of  the  Russian  tariff  in  favour  of  the  allied  countries,  a 
deduction  in  the  duties  on  canned  salmon  would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
Canada,  in  view  of  the  potentialities  of  tiie  Russian  market  for  this  article  if  it  can 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

In  Great  Britain  and  North  America  canned  salmon  has  long  been  recognized  as 
an  important  article  of  food  of  the  common  people,  and  as  possessing  nutritious  quali- 
ties which  have  been  demonstrated  to  equal  at  least,  if  they  do  not  surpass  those  of 
the  best  meat. 

The  Russian  people  are  great  fish  eaters,  moreover  one  of  the  results  of  the  war 
has  been  to  reduce  the  meat  supplies  of  Russia  to  a  point  from  which  it  will  take  years 
to  recover,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  city  populations  at  all  events  on  account  of  the 
dearness  of  meat  will  turn  more  than  ever  to  a  fish  diet. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  canneries  on  the  Pacific  coast  greatly  desire  a  market 
for  "pink"  salmon,  which  can  be  caught  in  any  quantity,  but  against  which  a  pre- 
judice exists  in  the  chief  markets  where  the  red  salmon  has  been  introduced.  The 
pink  variety  is  regarded  there  as  of  inferior  quality,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  food  value  of  the  two  varieties. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  prejudice  against  pink  salmon  does  not  exist, 
and  it  is  believed  that  provided  the  pink  salmon  could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a 
popular  price,  an  enormous  consumption  could  be  developed.  In  1913  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  canning  companies  offered  pink  salmon  in  quantities  at  five  to  six  cents 
a  pound  c.i.f .  Hamburg,  and  if  that  price  can  be  approximately  maintained  for  Russia, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  modification  of  the  existing  enormous  duties  can  be  secured, 
the  outlet  for  the  Canadian  salmon  industry  would  be  most  encouraging. 

There  remains  the  question  of  salmon  caviar,  which  is  the  roe  of  the  female 
salmon,  carefully  washed  and  treated  with  brine.  This  is  becoming  a  favourite  article 
in  Russia,  and  is  at  present  obtained  from  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Amur  river. 
In  1913,  3,500  tons  of  salmon  caviar  was  transported  in  refrigerator  cars  by  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  to  European  Russia.  The  duty  on  salmon  caviar  is  8.25  roubles  per 
pood  of  36  pounds.  In  Canada  salmon  roe  is  not  utilized,  but  is  converted  with  the 
other  fish  offal  of  the  salmon  canneries  into  a  fertilizer  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
out.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  should  greatly  facilitate  any  steps  which  might  be  taken 
to  utilize  in  future  the  roe  of  the  salmon  in  this  market. 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Boss.) 

Shanghai,  August  1,  1916. 

CHINA   AND   THE  WAR. 

As  one  of  the  few  great  countries  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  neutral  during  the 
cwo  years'  progress  of  the  war,  the  question  may  very  reasonably  be  asked:  How  has 
China  been  affected  by  this  event,  and  in  what  manner  has  she  taken  advantage  of  the 
golden  opportunity  presented  to  her  to  increase  her  export  trade  and  to  supply  some  of 
the  commodities  which  other  nations  stood  so  greatly  in  need  of? 

Replying  to  the  question  it  must  be  stated,  that  while  China  has  benefited  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  export  trade  in  natural  products  in  1915  was  the  largest  of  any 
year,  of  which  there  is  a  record,  yet  the  volume  of  business  done  might  have  been 
vastly  greater  could  the  people  have  taken  fuller  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war  been  so  occupied  with 
dissensions  within  itself,  and  with  various  domestic  disturbances,  that  neither  time 
nor  means  would  seem  to  have  been  available  to  render  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
producers  and  shippers  of  the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  share  in  some  of  the 
many  war  orders  which  were  going.  Manufacturers  and  farmers  were  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  the  foreign  merchants  in  the  different  ports,  in  the 
disposal  of  their  products,  and  for  whatever  information  that  was  to  be  obtained 
regarding  demand  and  prices.  Doubtless  the  general  shortage  of  tonnage  and  high 
cost  of  freights  played  an  important  part  in  limiting  exports  to  Europe  and  America, 
for  Chinese  products  being  of  a  rough  and  unfinished  character  cannot  stand  excessive 
freight  charges.  On  the  other  hand  China  was  in  a  specially  favourable  position  in 
respect  to  the  nearby  markets  of  Russia  and  Japan,  both  of  which  countries  have  been 
large  buyers  of  raw  products  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

EXPORTS  INCREASED. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  operations — due  probably  to  the  outcome  of  the  war — 
China  increased  its  export  trade  in  1915  by  Hk.  taels  62,634,535,  or  $43,844,175  Cana- 
dian currency,  over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  and  by  Hk.  taels  15,556,618,  or 
$10,890,000,  over  those  of  1913,  which  was  a  record  year  in  the  country's  foreign  trade. 

Of  the  general  increase  in  exports,  Japan  received  in  excess  of  the  previous  year 
in  value  taels  13,000,000,  or  $9,100,000  Canadian  currency;  Russia,  taels  16,000,000, 
or  $11,200,000  Canadian  currency;  Hong  Kong,  taels  10,000,000,  or  $7,000,000  Cana- 
dian currency;  Great  Britain,  taels  9,400,000,  or  $6,580,000  Canadian  currency;  British 
India,  taels  1,000,000,  or  $700,000  Canadian  currency;  France,  taels  5,000,000,  or 
$3,500,000  Canadian  currency;  and  the  United  States,  taels  20,000,00,  or  $14,000,000 
Canadian  currency.  While  the  trade  with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium  and 
Holland  almost  entirely  ceased.  Artificial  indigo  and  aniline  dyes  were  also  exported 
to  the  United  States  to  tihe  value  of  over  $4,000,000  gold,  but  being  goods  re-exported 
and  not  the  product  of  China,  are  not  included  in  these  returns. 
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PRODUCTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  products  in  which  trade  was  active  and  which  contributed  mostly  to  the 
general  increase  were: — 

Vegetable  oils,  exports  of  which  increased  by..  .  .Hk.  tls.  3,000,000  or  $  2,100,000  C.C. 

Seeds  of  various  kinds   "  4,000,000  2,800,000  " 

Silk   "  14,000,000-  9,800,000  " 

Hides  and  skins   "  4,000,000  2,800,000  " 

Tea   20,000,000  14,000,000  " 

Antimony   "  3,000,000  2,100,000  " 

Copper   "  800,000  560,000  " 

Other  metals  and  minerals   "  4,700,000  3,290,000  " 

Sheep's  wool   "  4,400,000  3,080,000  " 

Tea  and  silk  are  thus  shown  to  represent  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  increase. 
Neither  of  those  commodities  can  be  called  war  materials,  and  silk  to  a  certain  extent 
is  a  luxury.  Therefore  the  conclusions  are  that  China  was  not  greatly  concerned  in 
supplying  war  material  during  the  year,  and  its  trade  was  benefited  little  by  this 
event. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


A  recent  report  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sammons,  American  Consul- 
General,  states  that  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  Consulate  at  Shanghai  for 
the  United  States  during  1915  were  valued  at  $33,495,497,  an  increase  of  $14,450,427 
over  the  previous  year.  For  the  same  period  the  declared  exports  from  Shanghai  to 
the  Philippines  increased  $60,720,  the  figures  being  $167,554  in  1915,  and  $106,834  in 
1914.  The  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  decreased  by  $3,938,  the  total  value  being 
$13,895  in  1915  as  compared  with  $17,833,  in  1914. 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES. 


Antimony  exports  from  Shanghai  to  the  United  States  during  1915  increased  by 
1,599,200  pounds,  valued  at  $917,523,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
American  purchases  of  indigo  and  aniline  dyestuff  during  1915  were  valued  at 
$4,347,852.  The  shortage  in  these  products  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  local  dye 
merchants,  who  are  said  to  be  reaping  unusual  profits  from  the  sale  of  their  accumu- 
lated stocks.  The  exports  of  feathers,  as  compared  with  1914,  shows  an  increase  of 
836,638  pounds,  valued  at  $119,309.  Peanut  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  in 
value  by  $67,465.  The  shipments  of  deer  and  doe  furs  increased  by  $95,567,  goat  pelts 
by  $524,784,  and  lamb  and  sheep  skins  by  $78,760.  Buffalo  and  cow  hides  show  an 
increase  in  export  of  $474,635,  the  market  being  firm  throughout  the  year.  Gold-bar 
shipments  to  the  United  States  show  an  increase  in  value  of  $3,170,754. 


GAINS  IN  RAW  SILK. 


Raw  silk  export  increased  by  1,502,325  pounds,  and  in  value  $2,840,105,  and  the 
value  of  wild  silk  exports  advanced  $'815,904,  and  by  1,140,352  pounds  in  quantity.  The 
market  was  quiet  and  weak  from  January  to  June,  but  from  July  it  strengthened,  and 
prices  advanced  accordingly.  The  demand  kept  the  market  steady  until  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  it  became  quiet.  The  export  of  silk  pongee,  wThich  is 
usually  shipped  in  small  quantities,  increased  in  value  by  $278,159,  as  compared  with 
1914. 

Straw  braid  exports,  which  declined  in  1914  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
recovered  in  1915  with  an  increase  of  $301,496.  Sheep's  wool,  which  also  dropped  in 
1914,  recovered  by  an  increase  of  1,606,675  pounds,  valued  at  $566,067,  to  the  1913 
level,  there  being  a  strong  demand  during  1915. 
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DECREASE  IN  EXPORTS. 

The  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  shipment 
of  Chinese  eggs.  In  some  instances  dealers  are  required  to  place  signs  over  their  eggs 
announcing  that  those  offered  for  sale  came  from  China.  The  shortage  of  tonnage 
also  interfered  with  shipments,  and  was  partly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  exports 
of  3,070,167  dozens  of  eggs,  valued  at  $457,453. 

Cotton-seed  oil  exports  decreased  by  2,068,575  pounds,  and  $230,540  in  value.  This 
decrease  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  decreased  output  at  one  of  the  local  mills  on 
account  of  a  disastrous  fire. 

There  was  a  decline  of  $184,660  in  the  exports  of  waste  silk.  Tea  exports  decreased 
by  $531,338  in  shipments  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  causes  for  this  decrease 
were  probably  increased  demand  in  Russia,  together  with  the  failure  of  certain  teas 
to  meet  the  standard  required  of  importations  into  the  United  States. 

(The  values  quoted  above  are  American  gold  dollars.) 

In  respect  to  the  above  report,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  China,  that  is  the 
United  States  imports  in  value  considerably  more  Chinese  products  than  it  sells  to 
China  in  return.  Moreover  China's  export  trade  with  the  United  States  is  annually 
increasing  while,  notwithstanding  much  activity  on  the  part  of  American  commercial 
interests,  exports  to  China  have  been  practically  the  same  for  the  past  eight  years. 

GERMAN  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

Following  very  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  up  to  the  present  time  Ger- 
man trade  in  China  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill.  German  merchants  long 
established  here,  are  still,  it  is  true,  making  futile  attempts  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
former  Chinese  customers  and  are  endeavouring  to  do  some  little  business  through 
their  old  Chinese  connections,  but  it  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  process  for  them, 
not  that  they  cannot  still  continue  to  make  purchases  of  Chinese  products  and  to 
finance  transactions,  but  the  shipment  of  cargoes  is  a  difficulty  which  they  cannot 
easily  overcome.  There  is  only  one  neutral  steamer  crossing  the  Pacific — The  China — 
formerly  of  the  old  Pacific  Mail  Line,  and  while  no  doubt  some  German  cargo  does 
leak  through  under  nominal  neutral  ownership  by  other  lines,  yet  it  is  inconsiderable 
in  the  aggregate. 

The  British  and  Americans — particularly  the  latter — are  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  cessation  of  German  activities  to  an  unusual  extent. 

British  consuls  in  China  are  keenly  active  in  obtaining  information  respecting 
German  trade  in  their  respective  districts,  and  British  Chambers  of  Commerce — having 
m  view  the  promotion  of  British  trade — have  been  established  in  Shanghai  and  other 
Chinese  ports  within  the  year. 

GERMAN  METHODS  OF  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

The  essential  points  which  conduced  to  the  success  of  German  trade  in  China 
would  seem  to  be  the  following — their  policy  being: — 

1.  To  extend  branch  houses  throughout  the  various  open  ports  and  to  employ 
agents  at  interior  points  to  push  sales  and  to  purchase  native  commodities,  the  result 
is  that  branches  of  German  firms  were  established  in  ports  which  were  either  abandoned 
by  British  merchants  or  had  never  been  occupied  by  the  latter. 

2.  To  grant  extended  credits  to  Chinese  merchants  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  and 
to  contract  for  Chinese  produce  even  in  advance  of  the  crop  if  necessary. 

3.  In  case  of  contracts  for  electrical  or  other  machinery,  trained  assistants  were 
sent  to  interior  cities  to  instruct  the  Chinese  workmen  in  its  operation  and  manage- 
ment. 
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In  short,  a  more  intimate  contract  between  the  Chinese  customers  and  the  foreign 
contractor  and  merchant  was  established,  consequently  the  Chinese  preferred  to  deal 
with  German  firms,  who  without  doubt  made  a  study  of  the  former's  requirements, 
and  a  greater  endeavour  to  supply  them,  than  British  firms  had  heretofore  done. 


JAPANESE  IN  CHINA. 

The  dominant  position  which  Japan  occupies  in  the  China  market  should  cause 
no  surprise,  considering  the  thorough  manner  in  which  Japanese  interests  are  pushed, 
and  the  familiarity  with  the  country  and  its  requirements  possessed  by  Japanese  manu- 
facturers and  merchants. 

No  other  country  has  made  or  is  making  such  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  China  as  has  Japan.  Already  Japan  heads  the  list  of  all 
individual  countries  in  the  foreign  trade  of  China,  and  considering  all  contributing 
factors  in  its  favour  the  trade  of  Japan  with  this  country  must  continue  to  expand. 

Japan  is  China's  best  customer  in  the  later's  export  trade,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  utilize  many  of  China's  raw  products  and  to  turn  them  into  manufactured  goods 
to  be  resold  to  the  country  of  their  origin.  This  is  notable  in  the  case  of  cotton  cloth 
made  from  China-grown  cotton. 

Japanese  merchants  and  dealers  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  China,  where  they 
are  engaged  in  pushing  Japanese  interests  and  selling  Japanese  products.  Hereto- 
fore their  trade  mainly  consisted  of  small  commodities  and  numerous  small  articles 
of  domestic  use,  but  now  the  development  of  the  spinning  industry  in  Japan  has  been 
the  means  of  firmly  establishing  Japanese  cotton  piece-goods  in  the  China  markets, 
at  the  expense  of  the  product  of  United  States  mills.  There  is  also  evidence  of  an 
extended  trade  in  electrical  and  other  machinery  with  this  country  from  Japan,  and 
a  continued  increase  from  this  source  of  such  classes  of  manufactures  to  supply  China's 
growing  needs  is  sure  to  be  in  evidence. 


TRAINING  COLLEGE  ESTABLISHED  IN  SHANGHAI. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  training  college  was  established  in  Shanghai  by  the 
Japanese,  known  as  the  Tungya  Tungwen  Shu-yuan,  which  was  assisted  by  Govern- 
ment funds.  The  students,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  about  300,  are  specially 
trained  for  work  in  China.  The  college  course  lasts  for  three  years,  and  900  students 
have  already  passed  through  and  are  now  at  work  in  different  parts  of  China,  pushing 
their  country's  commercial  interests.  A  large  site  has  been  secured  at  Siccawei,  and 
new  and  suitable  premises  are  to  be  erected  shortly.  In  1908  the  value  of  Japan's 
direct  trade  with  China  was  Hk.  taels  89,620,908,  and  in  1915  it  amounted  to  Hk. 
taels  197,926,331,  without  including  the  unrecorded  trade  at  Kiaochow  (Tsing  Tao) 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  probably  worth  14,000,000.  From  which  it  would 
appear  that  results  have  fully  justified  Japanese  methods  of  developing  trade. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

The  entrance  into  manufacturing  enterprises  in  China  is  another  feature  of 
Japanese  activity.  Such  industries  consist  of  cotton,  flour  and  paper  mills  at  Shang- 
hai, and  similar  manufactures  at  Hankow,  and  bean  and  other  mills  in  Manchuria. 
Their  latest  acquisition  being  the  Tsing  Tao  brewery,  which  was  established  by  the 
Germans  at  that  port  several  years  ago. 

The  following  notes  upon  the  Japanese  beer  trade  is  of  interest. 
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japan's  beer  trade  in  china. 

The  Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Company,  one  of  the  two  big  brewing  companies  of 
Japan,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Tsingtao  Brewery  Company.  By  this  transac- 
tion the  former  company  has  eliminated  the  strong  competition  of  the  Germans  in 
the  Chinese  market.  The  capacity  of  the  Tsingtao  Brewery  Company  is  between 
150,000  and  180,000  gallons  per  year,  and  hitherto  has  offered  strong  competition  with 
Japanese  beer  in  North  China  and  Korea. 

The  Japan  Advertiser  reports  that  since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  increase  in  the 
demand  for  export  of  Japanese  beer  is  remarkable.  This  year,  the  Dai  Nippon  Brewery 
Company  alone  has  already  exported  about  80,000  cases  to  China,  over  30,000  cases 
to  Korea,  20,000  cases  to  Rangoon,  over  25,000  cases  to  Calcutta,  60,000  cases  to 
Bombay,  20,000  cases  to  Singapore,  and  20,000  cases  to  Java,  or  over  250,000  cases  in 
all  in  the  five  months.  The  figures  this  year  treble  those  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  are  over  eight  times  larger  than  the  amount  in  the  same  period  the  year  before 
last.  Quite  recently  the  Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Company  has  received  an  order  from 
Egypt  for  10,000  cases.  This  remarkable  increase  in  the  demand  for  Japanese  beer 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  German  beer  on  the  world's  markets. 

Note. — A  case  contains  6  dozen  pints  or  4  dozen  quarts  of  beer. 

REVIVAL  OF  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

With  more  peaceful  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  and  revival  of  trade  has  been  noticeable  within  the  past  few 
weeks. 

The  sales  of  the  last  piece-goods  auctions  were  well  attended,  and  transactions 
were  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of  some  months  previous,  both  in  the  volume 
of  sales  and  in  prices  realized.  Merchants  report  a  shortness  in  many  lines  of  goods 
in  the  interior,  and  if  China  can  again  settle  down  to  its  work  under  the  present 
Government  all  should  go  well;  still  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  any  great  undertakings 
will  be  attempted  so  long  as  the  war  in  Europe  continues.  China  cannot  do  much 
without  foreign  financial  aid,  therefore  loans  must  be  made  from  abroad  before  any 
extension  of  railways  or  other  public  works  can  be  put  under  way  in  this  country. 

HANKOW  TEA  SEASON. 

Black  Tea. — The  first  crop  has  now  almost  all  arrived,  and  supplies  reach  about 
last  year's  total — 590,000  half -chests.  The  excess  this  season  of  30,000  half-chests 
Keemun  was  balanced  by  a  like  decrease  in  the  supplies  of  Hankow  district  teas. 

Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  this  season's  crop  is  distinctly  inferior  to  last 
year's  fine  crop,  especially  in  the  Hankow  Oonan  district. 

Inferior  quality  and  high  exchange  combined  have  militated  against  a  successful 
season ;  also,  absurdly  high  prices  for  leaf  were  paid  up  country  by  teamen  in  the  hope 
of  repeating  last  year's  enormous  profits.  Consequently  losses  will  be  deservedly  very 
severe,  and  it  is  high  time  that  Chinese  teamen  realized  that  there  are  other  tea  pro- 
ducing countries  besides  China.  Java,  for  example,  is  its  latest  rival,  and  a  very 
formidable  one. 

Later  crops  which  last  year  totaled  350,000  half-chests,  will  this  season  not  reach 
100,000  half -chests,  so  the  possibilities  are  that  the  supply  of  China  Congou  from  the 
north  will  be  lessened  by  some  17,000,000  pounds,  which  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
.  China  tea  trade,  for  which  the  Chinese  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  EXCHANGE. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  season's  operations  in  the  cost  of  China  tea  has 
been  the  effect  upon  prices  caused  by  the  high  value  of  silver.    With  prices  in  local 
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currency  already  high  and  the  tael  value  in  sterling  at  3s.  Id.,  as  compared  with  2s.  3d. 
in  1915,  the  laid  down  cost  in  London  is  such  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive,  therefore 
shipments  to  Great  Britain  have  so  far  been  a  negligible  quantity — this  is  very- 
favourable  to  the  British-grown  teas  of  India  and  Ceylon,  but  unfortunate  for  China- 

Green  Teas. — Shanghai  Green  Teas  from  all  districts  are  now  coming  in  freely 
and  the  crop  has  been  a  fair  average  one. 

The  market  opened  for  Central  Asian  kinds  about  the  same  tael  price  as  last 
season,  except  for  fine  to  choice  cup  teas,  which  are  higher.  Arrivals  of  nearly  all 
kinds  are  heavy,  stocks  are  large,  and  a  decline  in  prices  is  to  be  expected.  A  moderate 
business  has  been  done  for  London  in  Points,  Foongmees  and  Chusmees. 

Pingsueys  and  Hoochows. — Dealers'  ideas  are  so  much  higher  than  buyers'  that 
an  absolute  deadlock  has  been  reached,  and  although  arrivals  now  amount  to  58,000 
half-chests,  no  business  has  yet  been  done,  and  shipments  to  date  to  America  are 
extremely  small. 

ANILINE  DYES. 

Two  interesting  facts  have  recently  been  shown  in  the  aniline  dye  situation  in 
the  United  States.  One  is,  that  since  the  war  shuc  off  supplies  of  coal-tar  dyes,  there 
has  been  a  larger  use  made  of  natural  dyes ;  and  the  other  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  has  drawn  upon  China  for  synthetic  indigo,  which  had  been  imported 
by  China  from  Germany  before  the  war  began.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
between  three  and  four  million  pounds  of  synthetic  indigo  have  been  re-exported  from 
China  to  the  United  States. 

In  normal  times  the  price  was  about  15  cents  (gold)  a  pound ;  but  China  had  to  be 
paid  so  dearly  to  re-export  these  supplies  that  the  price  of  indigo  has  ranged  from  90 
cents  to  $1.30  a  pound,  and  for  its  small  remaining  holdings  China  is  now  asking  $2 
a  pound.  In  nearly  all  cases  weights  were  enormously  short  by  reason  of  drying  out 
of  moisture,  but  the  indigo  paste  was  correspondingly  concentrated  above  20  per  cent. 
So  called  Chinese  indigo,  a  natural  extract  containing  hardly  over  2  per  cent  to  3  per 
cent  indigotine,  is  not  considered  profitable  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  world  uses  annually  some  80,000,000  pounds  of  synthetic  indigo,  of  which  95 
per  cent  was  produced  by  Germany,  which  exported  three-fourths  of  the  product  to  the 
far  east,  no  less  than  50  per  cent  going  to  China.  When  war  broke  out  there  were 
nearly  6,500,000  pounds  of  synthetic  indigo  in  China,  and  the  profits  realized  by  the 
native  dealers  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hold  large  stocks  have  run  into  millions  of 
taels. 

PHILIPPINES  MEAT  CONTRACT. 

Tender  proposals  for  6,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  meat  for  the  United  States  army 
in  the  Philippines,  .have  been  awarded  to  a  contracting  firm  in  Shanghai,  and  supplies 
will  be  furnished  from  Shantung  and  other  Northern  provinces  of  China.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  Chinese  beef  has  been  successfully  tendered  for  by  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, although  Eussia  has  for  many  years  been  drawing  upon  China  for  a  large 
portion  of  its  meat  supply  for  the  troops  in  Siberia. 

In  former  years  Australia  had  been  successful  in  tendering  for  this  meat  contract, 
but  this  year  as  the  figures  will  show  she  has  been  underbid  by  the  Shanghai  firm. 
The  present  successful  tender  is  in  United  States  currency  $0,095  per  pound  f.o.b. 
steamer  in  China,  or  $0,125  per  pound  c.i.f.  Manila.  The  Qeensland  Meat  Company's 
bid  was  $0,135  per  pound  c.i.f.  Manila,  Swift  &  Company's  bid  was  $0.1148  per  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  the  Western  Meat  Company's  bid  $0.1195  f.o.b.  San  Francisco. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Eg  an.) 

Cape  Town,  S.  A.,  August  4,  1916. 

NEW  PATENT  LAW  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  South  African  Parliament,  an  Act  was  passed  which 
consolidates  the  laws  relating  to  the  granting  of  letters  patent  for  inventions  and  for 
the  registration  of  patents,  trade  marks  and  copyright. 

The  mercantile  and  industrial  community  have,  since  Union,  been  demanding 
legislation  which  would  bring  into  harmony  the  commercial  laws  of  the  four  provin- 
ces. As  a  result  of  this  insistent  demand,  this  part  of  the  commercial  laws  has  been 
consolidated. 

The  value  of  the  new  law  is  best  shown  in  reference  to  the  patent  laws.  In  the 
past  and  until  the  new  law  comes  into  force,  (January,  1917,  at  the  earliest,  or  per- 
haps later,  which  will  be  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  South  African  Government 
on  account  of  the  War),  anyone  desiring  to  patent  an  invention  in  the  Union,  must  go 
through  all  the  forms  required  by  the  different  laws  in  force  in  each  province;  he 
must  pay  the  various  fees  and  he  must,  as  experience  proves,  employ  agents  in  each 
province. 

STATUTORY  FEES  IN  THE  CAPE  PROVINCE. 

In  the  Cape  Province  the  statutory  fees  total  £37  4s.  6d. ;  in  Natal  £20  19s.  Od. ; 
in  the  Transvaal,  £27  0s.  Od. ;  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  £53  10s.  Od.  The  statutory 
fees  prescribed  under  the  new  act  amount  to  £25,  including  the  renewal  fees  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  seventh  and  tenth  years  of  the  patent. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  ACT. 

The  new  Act  will  make  the  conditions  throughout  the  Union  uniform,  and  there- 
fore more  valuable,  because,  under  the  present  conditions  an  inventor  may  succeed 
in  securing  his  patent  in  some  provinces  and  not  in  others. 

Another  important  feature  in  which  the  new  act  brings  about  a  change  is  that 
whereas  under  present  conditions  a  patent  expires  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first 
foreign  patent,  it  will  not  in  future  expire  until  the  period  for  which  the  patent  has 
been  taken  out  in  this  country  is  at  an  end. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  PATENT  LAWS.  „ 

An  article  which  has  already  been  imported  into  the  Union  cannot  be  patented 
or  registered. 

In  the  registration  of  trade  marks  for  South  Africa,  it  should  be  noted  that  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  trade  mark  is  that  it  should  not  have  any  reference  to  the  char- 
acter or  quality  of  the  goods. 
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A  feature  of  the  Act  under  its  various  headings  is  that  it  has  an  Imperial  aspect, 
as  not  only  is  there  conformity  throughout  South  Africa,  but  practice  and  the  proce- 
dure under  each  heading  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  procedure  and  practice  within 
the  Empire. 

The  new  copyright  provisions  are  based  upon  the  Imperial  Act  of  1911,  with,  of 
course,  such  modifications  as  local  conditions  require. 

The  new  Act  offers  reasonable  facilities  for  opposition  to*  patents  and  the  old 
Cape  method,  which  placed  no  limitation  whatever  upon  the  grounds  for  opposition, 
is  abolished,  and  definitely  prescribed  grounds  for  opposition  are  now  laid  down. 

A  copy  of  the  new  Act  will  be  on  file  with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau, 
Ottawa.  The  Act  itself,  No.  9,  1916,  may  be  secured  by  making  application  to  the 
Government  Printing  and  Stationery  Office,  Pretoria,  S.A.,  price  25  cents,  plus 
postage. 


MACHINERY  IN  DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  states  that  when  the  war  is  over  the  British 
manufacturer  will  find  himself  confronted  by  an  important  South  African  demand 
for  machinery  and  machine  tools  of  all  kinds.  That  a  wide  extension  of  mining  enter- 
prise is  likely  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  and  cursory  student  of  the  present  position. 

Of  the  sixty  Rand  gold  companies  now  producing  it  is  calculated  that  only  thirty- 
three  will  be  working  in  1924  and  only  ten  in  1929.  Practically  all  the  more  hopeful 
ground  available  for  new  mines  carries  the  reef  at  great  depths.  In  these  circum- 
stances companies  with  properties  which  are  approaching  exhaustion  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  payable  mining  which  are  afforded  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Far  Eastern  Rand.  It  is  calculated  that  in  this  region  there  is  a  gold  content  of 
at  least  £450,000,000  value,  and  whether  (as  is  suggested  and  argued  in  certain  quarters) 
the  state  undertakes  mining  here  or  decides  to  alienate  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  to 
private  enterprise  it  is  obvious  that  the  demand  for  suitable  plant  will  shortly  mani- 
fest itself  on  an  important  scale. 

American  machinery  makers  are  fully  alive  to  the  extension  of  gold  mining  which 
is  about  to  take  place,  and  are  well  represented  by  energetic  agents  in  South  Africa, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  ascertain  probable  requirements  and  to  cope  with  them.  One 
knows  for  certain  that  existing  companies  operating  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Rand 
are  already  committed  to  an  expansion  of  their  plants.  Among  these  are  the  Geduld 
proprietary,  Government  areas,  and  New  Kleinfontein.  It  is  estimated  that  further 
'east  of  the  producing  companies  reef -bearing  ground  is  available  which  will  employ  a 
working  capital  of  at  least  £50,000,000  sterling,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  this* 
needless  to  say,  will  be  earmarked  for  equipment. 

Gradually  diamond  mining  in  South  Africa  is  being  resumed.  In  the  August 
quarter  the  Premier  is  to  begin  working  again.  Small  miners  are  returning  to  the 
Vaal  river  and  other  diamond  areas,  and  individuals  are,  it  is  noted,  providing  them- 
selves with  rotary  machines  and  generally  much  more  ambitious  plant  than  formerly. 
In  the  southwest  protectorate  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  prospecting  for  diamonds  and 
the  exploitation  of  known  deposits  will  become  active  as  soon  as  the  Union  Government 
removes  the  present  restrictions  under  which  relief  work  is  only  permitted  on  authorized 
mines,  the  continued  output  of  which  must  not  exceed  10,000  carats  per  month. 
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*REGULATIONS  FOR  SECOND  SAMPLE  FAIR  IN  FRANCE. 

In  a  report  to  his  Department,  published  in  the  1ST.  S.  Commerce  Reports  of 
September  1,  1916,  Consul  J.  E.  Jones,  Lyon,  gives  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
second  sample  fair  which  is  to  take  place  in  Lyon,  France,  A  reprint  of  this  report 
will  be  of  interest : — 

Plans  for  the  second  sample  fair  at  Lyon,  to  be  held  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
March,  1917,  have  been  published  in  a  circular  that  has  just  been  issued.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  this  fair  may  produce  a  large  increase  in  the  export  business,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  exposition  of  1916,  which  attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the" 
world. 

Lyon  is  particularly  well  located  to  hold  a  great  sample  fair.  It  is  at  the  gates 
of  the  South  of  France,  near  Spain  and  Italy,  adjoining  Switzerland,  with  railroad 
accommodations  second  to  none,  and  stands  at  the  junction  of  all  the  roads  to  central 
Europe  It  is  stated  that  Lyon  is  in  direct  and  rapid  communication  with  all  the 
great  ports,  and  that  its  importance  as  a  railway  centre  is  indicated  by  its  nine 
stations,  where  eight  railway  systems  meet.  The  city  itself  has  a  population  of  more 
than  700,000. 

The  Lyon  Fair  does  not  consist  simply  of  windows  and  show  cases,  where  mer- 
chandise is  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  but  of  real  shops  and  showrooms,  where 
manufacturers  control  their  own  exhibits.  Each  one  arranges  his  samples,  patterns, 
or  models,  and  receives  prospective  purchasers.  He  is  strictly  forbidden,  however,  to 
deliver  any  article  during  the  period  of  the  fair  or  to  sell  any  article  of- goods  at  retail. 


INTERESTING  CATALOGUE  TO  BE  PUBLISHED. 

An  interesting  catalogue  is  to  be  published,  giving  the  list  of  exhibitors  and 
drticles.  This  makes  it  easy  to  locate  an  exhibit.  The  date  of  publication  will  be 
early  in  1917,  and  all  advertisements  should  be  in  the  printer's  hands  between  Septem- 
ber 15  and  December  31,  1916. 

The  fair  will  be  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  which  are  very  broad  and 
ornamented  by  double  rows  of  trees.  These  are  served  by  an  admirable  system  of 
tramways  reaching  any  part  of  the  city. 

During  the  1917  fair,  many  public  buildings  are  to  be  utilized,  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  for  overflow  exhibits. 

Booths  are  really  little  shops,  complete  in  every  detail,  and  extending  for  some 
six  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  These  shops  are  about  13  feet  6  inches  square, 
occupying  an  area  of  about  20  square  yards,  which  gives  interior  measurements  of 
13  feet  square.  Those  who  need  the  space  are  permitted  to  hire  two  or  more  stands. 
In  that  event  all  partitions  are  to  be  removed  or  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  private 
office  with  a  communicating  door.  The  stands  have  wooden  floors  and  ceilings  ten 
feet  high,  with  fronts  of  glass  Each  is  permitted  to  furnish  his  own  stand  as  he 
pleases. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  stand  can  not  be  held  by  more  than  one  exhibitor,  but 
for  the  less  important  industries  the  committee  has  decided  to  let  semi-detached 
stands,  each  complete  in  itself,  6  feet  9  inches  front  by  13i  feet  in  depth. 


*  See  Government  Notices  Affecting  Trade — France — page  746. 
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SECTIONS  IN  GALLERY  OF  THE  MINOR  INDUSTRIES. 

For  those  exhibitors  who  have  only  one  article,  and  especially  for  inventors,  there 
is  to  be  special  provision  in  the  "  gallery  of  the  minor  industries,"  containing  sections 
32  inches  wide  and  11  feet  high,  with  a  table  for  demonstrations  and  a  chair.  To  this 
gallery  the  public  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge.  . 

The  committee  emphasizes  the  point  that  the  charge  for  the  stands  is  based  upon 
actual  cost  of  construction.  The  stand  13  feet  6  inches  square  costs  550  francs  ($106), 
without  any  furnishings.  Numerous  firms  in  Lyon  let  furniture  and  rugs,  charging 
a  small  amount.  The  price  of  one  of  the  semi-detached  stands  is  350  francs  ($68), 
and  a  location  in  the  gallery  of  minor  industries  costs  130  francs  ($25). 

As  the  stands  are  constructed  according  to  the  number  of  applications,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  intend  to  exhibit  make  application  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  time  limit  has  been  fixed  at  December  31,  1916,  and  all  appli- 
cations should  be  made  on  special  forms. 

It  is  required  that  each  stand  shall  have  a  person  in  charge  to  give  explanations 
and  take  orders.  If  the  manufacturer  can  not  come  or  send  a  representative,  the 
management  will  provide  a  capable  person.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  without  prejudice 
and  does  not  bind  in  any  way. 

The  payment  of  half  the  amount  due,  275  francs  for  each  full  stand  hired  and 
175  francs  for  a  semi-detached  stand,  must  be  made  by  a  draft  due  September  30,  1916, 
for  all  applications  made  and  accepted  before  September  15.  Applications  made  after 
that  date  should  be  accompanied  by  checks  or  money  orders.  Payment  of  the  second 
half  of  the  amount  due  on  or  before  December  31,  1916.  More  than  500'  applications 
have  already  been  received  for  space  at  the  second  fair. 

SYSTEM  OF  PUBLICITY  ORGANIZED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

The  directors  point  out  that  a  vast  system  of  publicity  has  been  organized 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  attract  a  great  throng  of  buyers.  Early  in  January 
each  exhibitor  will  be  notified  of  the  exact  location  of  his  stand.  The  committee  also 
holds  at  the  disposal  of  stand  holders,  at  cost  price,  cards  of  invitation  which  may  be 
used  by  them.  These  cards  are  to  be  beautifully  engraved  and  stamped  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  city. 

The  official  catalogue  will  appear  toward  the  end  of  January,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  distributed  in  foreign  countries.  Each  stand  holder  will  receive  a  copy  free. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  it  will  contain  an  alphabetical  list 
of  all  the  stand  holders  recorded  up  to  December  31,  1916;  a  list  of  the  exhibitors 
grouped  according  to  their  professions,  trades,  etc.;  a  list  of  the  goods  exhibited 
by  each,  and  a  list  of  firms  according  to  their  countries  of  origin. 

The  inscription  of  stand  holders  in  these  lists  is  gratis,  but  in  addition  to  these 
gratuitous  notices,  each  exhibitor  may  obtain  the  insertion  of  supplementary  lines  or 
notices  by  paying  for  them.  Applications  received  and  granted  after  December  31, 
1916,  will  not  appear  in  the  official  catalogue,  but  in  a  supplement  which  will  be  issued 
at  the  opening  of  the  fair. 

The  French  Government  has  decreed  to  the  fair  the  privileges  of  bonded  ware- 
houses, and  in  this  way  it  will  benefit  by  the  temporary  admission  of  goods,  free  of 
duty.  Thus,  products  and  articles  may  enter  France  without  paying  any  duty,  and 
gold  and  silver  articles  will  not  be  hall-marked  or  stamped. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  ALL  RISK  Si  AND  CLAIMS. 

Insurance  provided  will  insure  by  a  single  contract  all  objects  sent  to  the  fair 
from  the  moment  they  leave  the  workshop,  factory,  warehouse  or  depot  until  their 
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return  there  against  all  risks  such  as  fire,  theft,  voyage  by  land  or  sea,  damage  from 
water,  breakages,  and  risks  of  war,  as  well  as  against  all  actions,  claims  by  neigh- 
bours, tenants'  risks,  civic  responsibilities,  etc.  It  is  universal  and  complete  insur- 
ance, without  a  complicated  contract.  Each  stand  holder  is  requested  to  indicate  the 
total  sum  for  which  he  wishes  to  be  insured.  The  premium  will  vary  according  to 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods.  The  insurance  is  obligatory.  It  is  recommended 
that  those  who  intend  to  exhibit  make  arrangements  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  August 
23,  1916  :— 

Cheese — 

Bristol   97/.  100/.  percwt. 

Liverpool    96/-  100/. 

London    96/-  100/. 

Glasgow    98/-  100/. 

Butter- 
Bristol  ."   178/.  180/.  percwt. 

Liverpool      -  -  n 

London   174/.  178/. 

Glasgow     -  -  >t 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol                                                                      .  112/.  115/.  percwt. 

Liverpool   111/.  114/. 

London   112/.  116/. 

Glasgow   118/.  120/. 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  •• 

London   111/.  115/. 

Glasgow                                                                     .  -  -  ti 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  August  26,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine    

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Bnef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  it  it    n 

Pork  ii  ,  ii    it 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   „ 

Beef   „ 

Hams   ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  » 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  :   M 


Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums. 

•i  cream  

ii  condensed  

preserved,  other  kinds . 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game       „ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  , 

Wheatmeal  and  flour     H 

Barley       „ 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples . . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


72 


887 


239,049 
107,064 
2,390 

29,014 


102,951 
454 
20,842 
1,724 

1,472 
54,122 


52,110 
34,712 
31,454 


211 
42,153 
5 

166,645 
1,264 
191 

19,733 
20,885 


,987,700 
123,700 
199,200 
123,300 
17,170 
9,600 
,261,400 


1,020 
13,171 

27 
9,223 


1916. 


130,891* 
110,724* 
897 

12,151 


100,679 
1,175 
36,268 
157 

512 
57,785 


35,358 
44,954 
83,241 


41,129 
47 
71,044 

49 


9,903 
30,054 


1,407,000 
210,600 
310,600 
301,300 
21,600 

1,340,800 


5,926 
8,095 
7 

1,952 


^Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  following  article  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  is  descriptive  of 
the  unique  opportunities  now  offered  for  acquiring  trade  with  Russia. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS. 

The  Acting  British  Consul-General  at  Odessa  (Mr.  J.  Picton  Bagge)  reports  that, 
with  the  Dardanelles  closed  during  the  whole  of  1915,  there  is  little  that  can  be  said 
about  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Odessa  consular  district  during  last  year, 
dependent  as  it  was  on  extremely  limited  and  uncertain  transport  by  way  of  Vladi- 
vostok, Archangel  and  Sweden.  Shipping  in  the  Black  sea  was  at  a  complete  stand- 
still, except  for  some  little  coasting  trade,  and  this  mostly  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment requirements.  In  normal  times  Odessa  is  the  emporium  for  multitudinous 
commodities  brought  from  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  Russian  foreign  trade.  Immense  quantities  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements  of  all  sorts  are  annually  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Canada  and  America,  and  in  exchange  grain,  sugar  and  other  raw  products 
are  exported.  Under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  European  war,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  the  war  with  Turkey,  the  discussion  of  general  trade  conditions  is  almost 
impossible  and  of  small  interest. 

POTENTIALITIES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  MARKET. 

It  will  be  of  more  advantage,  even  at  the  risk  of  redundancy,  to  insist  once  again 
on  the  almost  limitless  potentialities  of  the  Russian  market,  and  on  the  imperative 
necessity  for  the  British  merchant  to  avail  himself  without  delay  of  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity now  offered  him  for  supplanting  the  German  in  Russian  trade.  All  personal 
factors  are  in  favour  of  the  British  merchant.  The  sympathies  of  the  Russian  people 
are  sincerely  British,  and  British  goods  will  whenever  possible  be  given  a  preference. 
Business,  however,  is  business,  and  it  would  not  only  be  puerile,  but  even  suicidal,  to 
foster  the  idea  that  after  the  war  the  Russian  merchant  will  purchase  British  goods 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  British.  Further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  German  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  his 
footing  in  the  Russian  market,  and  in  so  doing  will  no  doubt  be  well  backed  by  his 
Government  and  his  banks,  as  was  the  case  in  pre-war  times.  The  competition  to  be 
met  with  from  German  manufacturers  and  traders  will  be  most  severe,  the  methods 
adopted  by  them  will  be  well  thought  out,  and  their  campaign  well  organized. 

NEED  FOR  CO-OPERATION. 

Co-operation  in  the  matter  of  organization  and  in  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be 
adopted  is  very  necessary.  Co-operation  may  take  two  forms.  First,  a  group  of  firms 
of  allied  trades,  the  demand  for  the  products  of  each  of  which  does  not  justify  a 
separate  organization,  could  join  together  to  form  an  agency  or  branch  in  Russia. 
Secondly,  but  of  far  greater  and  more  general  importance,  is  the  co-operation  of  all 
British  merchants  trading  with  Russia.  By  means  of  this  general  co-operation  a 
standard  of  terms  of  credit  and  conditions  could  be  set  up,  and  a  system  of  reliable 
information  as  to  the  financial  standing  and  commercial  morality  of  Russian  traders 
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could  be  established,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  trading  bank  founded  in  which  British 
merchants  engaged  in  Bussian  trade  might  be  mutually  interested.  Some  financial 
institutions  must  also  specialize  in  the  Kussian  trade,  and  be  willing  to  give  facilities 
to  merchants  so  as  to  enable  them  to  grant  the  four  to  six  months'  credit  required. 
British  trade  in  Bussia  will  otherwise  be  handicapped  from  the  outset,  and  doomed  to 
partial  failure.  It  has  come  to  light  how  German  trade  in  Bussia  was  financed  through 
London.  These  facilities  must  in  the  future  be  withdrawn  from  the  Germans  and 
extended  to  British  merchants. 

CREDIT. 

It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  the  giving  of  credit  is  necessary  to  success 
in  the  Bussian  market,  but  no  credit  should  be  given  without  inquiry.  Such  inquiries, 
to  be  satisfactory,  can  only  be  made  personally  and  on  the  spot.  There  are  very  many 
honest  traders  in  Bussia,  but  they  expect  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  credit.  The  dishonest  traders  are  ready  to  accept  any 
condition  imposed  by  the  British  exporter,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  so  much  the  trade, 
as  the  goods.  In  many  cases  it  would  save  the  British  exporter  much  trouble,  time 
and  worry  to  write  out  a  cheque  at  once,  and  send  it  in  the  place  of  the  goods  ordered; 
the  result  would  be  identical.  But  the  evil  done  does  not  stop  there;  such  mishaps 
dishearten  the  British  exporter,  and  he  retires  in  disgust  from  attempting  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Bussia.    Ordinary  care  at  the  outset  on  the  lines  indicated  would  avoid  this. 

The  usual  British  condition  of  cash  against  documents  is  an  effective  bar  to 
business  with  Bussia  in  normal  times.  The  general  custom  is  to  give  from  four  to 
six  months'  credit,  and  unless  the  British  merchant  complies  with  this  custom,  he  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  selling  his  goods.  This  credit  is  not  demanded  out  of  caprice, 
but  because  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  does  not  allow  of  purchases  on  a 
large  scale  being  made  for  cash.  Care  must  of  course  be  taken  in  selecting  clients, 
but  this  is  not  so  difficult  as  may  be  imagined.  The  Bussian  merchants  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  they  are  by  no  means  few  in  number,  are  very  honest.  In  order  to  get  at 
these,  however,  as  has  already  been  observed,  a  knowledge  of  the  Bussian  language  is 
generally  necessary. 

The  Acting  British  Consul-General  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  sound  system  of  reliable  information  as  to  the  standing  of  probable  clients  or  agents. 
The  system  of  applying  to  the  local  banks  is  poor,  and  the  information  supplied  is 
often  of  but  little  practical  value.  As  regards  agents,  many  of  the  so-called  agents 
who  write  extremely  plausible  letters  to  British  firms  offering  to  represent  them  are 
not  desirable  representatives. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATION. 

British  firms  must  be  locally  represented  either  by  resident  agents  or  by  travellers. 
These  representatives  must  be  conversant  with  the  Bussian  language.  They  should  be 
men  chosen  not  only  for  their  business  capacity,  but  also  for  their  tact  and  ability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  clients'  requirements.  In  Bussia  the  personal  factor  plays  a 
part  not  conceivable  to  the  average  British  business  man,  who  expects  to  go  into  an 
office,  transact  his  business  at  once,  and  go  away.  This  is  not  the  Bussian  system. 
The  agent  should  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  prospective  client,  and  try  to  make  a 
personal  friend  of  him.  A  pleasant  chat  about  things  in  general,  an  invitation  to 
lunch  or  dinner,  or  even  a  simple  glass  of  tea  together  in  a  cafe  will  go  far  to  create 
a  favourable  impression.  As  a  rule  the  Bussian  merchant  has  plenty  of  time,  and, 
being  of  an  hospitable  generous  nature  himself,  likes  to  meet  men  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. Establish  good  personal  relations,  and  good  business  will  follow.  Patience  and 
good  nature  are  required. 

The  corollary  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  that  it  is  futile  to  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish a  trade  by  correspondence  only,  and  to  run  the  business  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom.    Such  methods  only  entail  a  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
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CORRESPONDENCE,  PRICES,  AND  PACKING. 

Whatever  correspondence  is  necessary  should  be  conducted,  and  all  catalogues 
and  circulars  printed,  in  the  Russian  language.  Prices  should  be  given  in  roubles, 
and  quoted  c.i.f.  at  a  Eussian  port  or  even  the  buyer's  railway  station.  The  weights 
and  measures  given  should  be  Russian. 

When  quoting,  if  the  price  c.i.f.  is  not  inclusive  of  Russian  Customs  duties,  then 
the  British  exporter  should  give  his  buyer  an  estimate,  as  nearly  approximate  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  amount  of  the  duties  to  be  paid,  so  that  the  buyer  will  know  the  cost  of 
the  goods  to  him  delivered  at  his  warehouse.  In  order  to  do  this  the  British  exporter's 
agent  must  study  the  Customs  tariff  and  regulations  with  care.  In  the  case  of  goods 
of  doubtful  Customs  assessment,  the  agent  would  do  well  to  get  an  authoritative  rul- 
ing on  a  sample  from  the  Customs  Department  at  Petrograd.  German  firms  gave  this 
great  facility,  and  Russian  merchants  are  accustomed  to  it.  Goods  should  be  well  and 
carefully  packed,  so  that  they  arrive  undamaged. 

POPULARIZING  GOODS. 

Goods  should  be  nicely  got  up  for  sale.  This  is  of  especial  importance  in  Russia 
where  the  population  is  accustomed  to  painted  signboards,  outside  the  shops  depicting 
the  goods  for  sale  within.  Bright  colours  are  beloved  of  the  Russian  peasant,  but  the 
pictures  must  be  artistic. 

British  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  endeavour  to  suit  Russian  tastes, 
and  not  try  to  force  the  Russian  to  buy  goods  he  neither  wants  nor  likes.  In  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Russian  market,  it  is  essential  that  British  firms  should 
send  out  responsible  representatives  and,  if  need  be,  technical  men,  to  study  matters 
on  the  spot.  Tiiey  would  then  see  for  themselves  the  goods  currently  offered  for  sale, 
and  discuss  with  the  merchants  any  improvements  or  alterations  likely  to  render 
goods  more  attractive. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  RECOMMENDED. 

The  question  has  been  asked  if  it  is  necessary  to  visit  Russia  now  immediately, 
during  the  war,  and  commence  business  relations.  To  this  question  only  one  answer 
is  possible.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  time  be  lost  in  entering  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  Russia.  The  initial  spade  work  should  be  done  now  during  the 
war.  British  exporters  should  either  come  out  themselves  or  at  least  send  capable 
British  representatives  to  study  the  market  and  its  requirements  and  get  acquainted 
with  Russian  merchants.  They  should  also  make  arrangements  to  send  out  after  the 
war  young  men  to  represent  them.  As  it  is  probable  that  not  many  men  can  be  found 
at  the  present  time  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Russian,  it  would  be  well  to  send 
such  as  have  some  knowledge  of  other  European  languages.  It  is  suggested  that 
exporters,  if  unable  to  effect  arrangements  for  placing  these  young  men  in  Russian 
offices,  would  find  it  profitable  to  send  them  out  to  Russia  and  maintain  them  there 
for  some  months  whilst  learning  the  language.  The  great  handicap  to  be  overcome 
at  the  outset  by  British  traders  will  be  the  language  difficulty.  The  supply  of  British 
subjects  who  at  present  know  Russian  is  very  limited,  and  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
demand.  Until  this  necessary  link  is  forged,  British  trade  cannot  be  properly  pushed. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  however  honest  a  Russian  merchant  may  be,  he  cannot  have 
the  same  interest  as  the  British  merchant  in  furthering  the  interests  of  British  trade 
as  opposed  to  that  of  other  nations. 

Before  the  war  some  British  exporters  appointed  agents  at  Hamburg  or  some 
other  German  centre,  and  thus  conducted  their  trade  with  Russia.  The  middlemen 
in  Germany  must  be  eliminated.  The  Russian  market  should  be  divided  into  districts; 
the  country  is  so  vast  that  it  is  not  physically  possible  for  one  general  agent  to  cover 
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the  ground  properly,  unless  of  course  he  has  his  own  branches.  Agents  should  be 
appointed  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Kiev,  Odessa,  Kharkov  and  Rostov,  each 
with  his  defined  sphere.  From  these  centres  the  districts  dependent  upon  them  could 
be  properly  organized  and  controlled.  Preferably  of  course  agents  should  be  British 
employees,  but  in  default  of  that,  in  the  initial  stages  of  establishing  a  trade  and  with 
the  present  lack  of  men  able  to  speak  Russian,  Russian  agents  should  be  engaged  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  central  British  office  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow.  A  great 
point  to  which  special  attention  should  be  given  is  the  organization  of  the  custom 
house  clearance  service.  As  has  already  been  observed  in  this  connection,  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  British  firms  would  be  invaluable,  and  British  clearing  and  forwarding 
agents  would  then  be  encouraged. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE  IN  RUSSIAN  PRODUCE. 

The  necessary  corollary  of  a  British  export  trade  to  Russia  is  an  import  trade 
from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom.  This  trade  would  naturally  consist  for  the 
most  part  in  agricultural  products,  timber,  and  ore.  As  regards  the  grain  export  trade 
of  Russia,  before  the  war  Germany  was  by  far  the  largest  buyer.  British  importers 
fought  shy  of  Russian  grain  on  account  of  the  uncertain  quality  and  often  of  the 
quantity  they  might  receive,  whereas  German  importers  were  less  particular.  The 
reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  the  grain  export  trade  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  very  small  men,  without  capital.  They  were  financed 
by  the  joint  stock  banks.  The  sales,  however,  were  conducted  in  the  names  of  these 
individuals,  who  alone  were  responsible  when  disputes  arose.  The  banks  secured  them- 
selves for  the  payment  of  capital  lent  and  interest  due.  The  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things  is  to  make  the  banks  sign  the  sale  contracts  and  take  all  respon- 
sibility for  business,  which  is  really  initiated  and  carried  through  by  them.  With 
responsible  institutions  such  as  banks  both  in  fact  and  in  name  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, a  standard  could  be  set  up,  and  British  importers  encouraged  to  buy.  The 
Imperial  Government  scheme  of  establishing  elevators  throughout  the  country  is 
already  being  rapidly  realized,  and  will  materially  help  towards  this  same  end. 


CANADIAN  EGGS  IMPORTED  IN  BAD  CONDITION. 

In  a  recent  communication  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  London,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  trip  of  the  Trade  Commission, 
which  has  recently  finished  a  tour  of  inspection  in  England  and  Scotland,  representa- 
tions were  made  by  several  importers  of  Canadian  eggs  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
are  broken  than  is  the  case  with  consignments  from  the  Continent.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  cause  for  this  defect  is  attributed  to  the  way  in  which  Canadian  eggs  are 
packed  in  cardboard  layers,  and  are  thus  shaken  to  a  considerable  extent,  whereas  the 
Danish  and  other  continental  supplies  are  packed  tightly  in  successive  layers  of 
excelsior,  with  a  final  layer  placed  on  top  which  prevents  movement.  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson  says  that  on  previous  occasions  representations  have  been  made  to  him  on  the 
same  subject. 

Strong  preference  is  shown  for  the  larger  continental  egg  case,  which  contains 
twelve  great  hundreds  (1,440)  eggs,  in  comparison  With  the  small  Canadian  case  which 
holds  only  360  eggs. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LUMBER  TRADE. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Department,  Mr.  H.  R.  McMillan,  Special 
Trade  Commissioner  of  the  Dominion  Government,  says  that  he  regards  the  condition 
underlying  the  future  trade  in  Canadian  lumber  as  very  greatly  improved.  With 
special  reference  to  British  Columbia,  he  says  that  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  bottoms, 
work  is  now  actually  going  forward  on  nine  ships,  which  when  completed  will  carry 
about  40,000,000  feet  per  year,  worth  with  outward  freight  earnings  about  $1,000,000. 
Three  of  these  ships  are  being  built  in  Victoria  and  six  are  being  built  in  North 
Vancouver,  all  of  which  are  being  financed  by  Pacific  Coast  lumber  companies. 
Already  the  cargoes  have  been  sold  in  Australia  for  loading  in  early  1917.  These- 
ships  are  being  built  under  the  British  Columbia  Act  upon  terms  of  which  the  outward 
bound  cargoes  must  be  Canadian.  Eight  of  these  ships  will  be  launched  and  outfitted 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power  Diesel  engines.  The  ninth  will  be  pre- 
pared for  engines,  but  will  be  operated  under  sail  until  the  engines,  which  now  cost 
double  the  normal  prices,  can  be  purchased  advantageously.  There  is  a  likelihood 
that  other  companies  now  investigating  the  question  will  build  ships.  The  markets 
for  which  these  boats  are  being  built  are  Australasia,  China  and  Africa. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRODUCING  FACILITIES. 

Mr.  McMillan  says  that  oversea  buyers  have  always  advanced  as  one  argument 
in  favour  of  buying  in  the  United  States  the  more  extended  lumber  manufacturing 
facilities  existing  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  that  country  as  compared  with  Canada,  but 
upon  having  discussed  this  point  recently  with  the  leading  operators  of  mills  and 
several  of  the  leading  owners  of  stumpage,  a  conclusion  that  a  betterment  of  Canadian 
conditions  is  now  in  sight  was  reached. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  CLOSED-UP  PLANTS. 

Some  few  years  ago  several  lumber  manufacturing  companies  were  started  in 
British  Columbia  under  such  an  unreasonable  load  of  overhead  expenses  that  they 
could  not  compete  in  the  open  market,  and  as  a  result  have  now  been  closed  down 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Even  when  operating  the  plants  just  mentioned 
they  were  equipped  chiefly  for  the  railroad  trade,  and  the  over-production  on  the  rail- 
road market  was  too  great  for  them  to  be  able  to  operate. 

On  account  of  the  recent  interest  aroused  in  export  trade,  a  reorganization  of 
these  companies  has  been  contemplated.  Representatives  are  now  writing  down  the 
assets  to  a  reasonable  figure  for  operation  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant.  There  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  several  other  mills  built  only  for  the  rail  trade,  will  equip 
themselves  with  scows,  docks  and  other  facilities  for  handling  export  shipments.  This 
change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  rail  mills  will  be  a  great  improvement,  as  it  will 
enable  them  to  assist  when  a  large  volume  of  export  business  offers,  thus  increasing  the 
facilities  of  the  ports  and  rendering  them  partially  independent  of  railroad  market  in 
times  of  local  depression,  and  will  relieve  internal  lumber  over-production. 

MOBILIZING  POSSIBLE  EXPORT  LINES. 

Export  of  timber  from  the  Canadian  west  coast  up  to  the  present  has  consisted  of 
a  few  staple  lines,  but  it  is  intimated  that  a  trade  from  this  province  will  be  developed 
in  shelving,  door  stock,  pattern  stock,  shingles,  pine  clears  and  spruce  box  lumber 
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which  will  compete  with  Oregon  and  California,  and  in  spruce  and  hemlock  flooring 
and  linings  which  will  compete  with  Scandinavia.  Although  these  articles  are  now 
produced  in  British  Columbia,  they  have  never  been  assembled  for  export,  and  when 
this  can  be  done  the  overseas  buyers  will  find  it  easier  to  assemble  assorted  cargoes. 
Mr.  McMillan  intimates  that  the  present  would  be  an  opportune  time  for  capitalists 
to  establish  on  the  Pacific  coast  export  houses,  favourably  known  and  with  strong 
foreign  connections.  He  says  that  at  the  present  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
export  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  such  houses  in  the  United  States.  This  question  has 
been  discussed  with  several  of  the  larger  lumber  companies  to  whose  interest  it  should 
be  to  enter  this  trade.  All  of  these  companies  have  developed  certain  connections,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  new  connections  will  be  formed  in  foreign  countries. 

GRADING  RULES. 

In  regard  to  grading  rules  for  the  export  trade,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  producers  to  have  them  revised  Of  course,  this  is 
an  international  matter,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trustees  of  the  Grading  Bureau 
and  other  authorities  concerned  may  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  revising 
the  rules. 

ACTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  learned  that  a  National  Advisory  Board  is  being  formed  in  the  United  States 
to  include  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government,  timber  holders,  and  manufac- 
turers, in  order  to  consider  the  serious  public  questions  arising  out  of  over-production 
of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  United  States  Federal  Government  is  reported  to  be  sending  representatives 
of  the  timber  industry  to  France  and  Germany  to  study  the  after-war  demand  for 
lumber. 

THE  LUMBER  MARKET  IN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Mr.  McMillan  states  that  the  Chinese  lumber  market  is  the  natural  complement 
of  the  European,  Australian  and  African  market.  The  three  last  named  markets  take 
only  30  to  40  per  cent  of  highest  grade  timber  in  the  log.  The  remaining  timber,  all 
low  grade,  is  then  left  to  dump  on  the  domestic  market,  and  the  Chinese  and  South 
American  markets  take  this  low  grade.  The  manufacturer  shipping  to  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia and  Africa,  is  in  a  bad  position  if  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  contract  to  ship 
his  low  grade  to  China  and  South  America.  Unfortunately  the  trade  in  China  is 
almost  all  in  the  hands  of  two  companies,  the  Chinese  Import  &  Export  Company  (a 
German  organization  backed  financially  and  officered  by  Germans)  and  the  Eobert 
Dollar  Co. 

Several  Canadian  mills  are  interested  in  the  Chinese  business  with  a  view  to 
operating  some  of  the  new  boats  in  the  Chinese  trade,  bringing  back  cargoes  of  sulphur 
and  rice.  A  few  of  the  mills  in  British  Columbia  are  hopeful  that  they  may  establish 
relations  with  a  company  in  China  that  would  enable  them  to  make  a  contract  to  cut 
a  fixed  quantity  of  30-40  million  feet  per  year.  Smaller  mills  and  larger  ones  also, 
hope  that  a  package  trade  may  be  built  up  on  the  several  lines  now  running  regularly 
to  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports.  It  is  believed  that  commercial  development  in  Japan, 
especially  now  during  the  activity  of  shipbuilding,  which  affords  such  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  this  class  of  trade.  The  box  manufacturers  also  are  very 
hopeful  of  developing  an  export  trade  with  China. 

The  manufacture  of  creosoting  timber,  which  has  been  doubled  in  Western 
Canada  of  late,  has  been  depending  on  the  railway  sleeper  business  in  India  and 
China,  while  manufacturers  of  three-ply  are  hopeful  of  competing  in  China  in  cotton- 
wood  and  Douglas  fir  three-ply. 
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From  the  above  information,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  Columbia  lumber 
trade  is  making  an  advance  in  the  right  direction,  and  realizing  the  great  opportunities 
that  exist  for  the  lumber  of  that  province  in  foreign  markets  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  lumber  interests  all  over  the  Dominion  will  also  realize  the  vast  demand  and  will 
encourage  the  development  of  the  export  trade  in  a  corresponding  way. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  September  8,  1916,  may  be  reproduced : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

September  5,  ss.  Esparto,  411  drums. 
"  6,  ss.  Mexico,  25  drums. 

As  a  very  quiet  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  fish  in  drums  and  holders  want 
to  get  rid  of  their  stocks,  prices  declined  to  8.25  for  cod,  8.25  for  haddock,  while 
hake  sold  at  7.50  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

September  2,  ss.  Onondongo,  500  cases  from  New  York. 
"  5,  ss.  Esparto,,  875  cases  from  Boston. 

"  6,  ss.  Metapan,  250  cases  from  New  York. 

Very  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  market  for  codfish  in  cases,  as  holders  are 
sustaining  their  prices  with  great  strength,  but  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  demand  pre- 
vailing, the  general  opinion  is  that  prices  will  have  to  be  lowered.  At  the  present 
time  Norwegian  cod  markets  at  $15  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $12  to  $13  per 
case. 

HERRINGS. 

There  is  no  stock  available  of  bloaters,  the  last  sales  having  been  made  at  $1.40 
per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

September  4,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  1,756  cases. 

A  very  quiet  demand  still  prevails,  which  together  with  the  heavy  arrival  as 
shown  above,  produced  a  descent  in  prices  from  40  to  38  cents  per  pound.  American 
cheese  remains  unchanged  and  is  being  sold  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 
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POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

September  4,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  1,339  bags  and  7,341  barrels  from  New  York. 

5,  ss.  Esparto,,  500  bags  and  693  barrels  from  Boston. 

6,  ss.  Mexico,  987  bags  and  11,350  barrels  from  New  York. 
6,  ss.  Metapan,  738  bags  and  2,822  barrels  from  New  York. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  heavy  arrivals,  prices  on  potatoes  have  declined,  not- 
withstanding' the  very  active  demand  which  has  prevailed,  and  those  packed  in  bags 
are  quoted  at  3}  cents  per  pound  and  at  $5.75  per  barrel. 

EXCHANGES,. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  |  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d  at  $4.77  per  £. 


RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  SUGAR  MONOPOLY. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent  in  Russia,  writing 
from  Petrograd  on  July  26,  said: — 

"  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  informed  the  Ministry  of  Finance  that  the 
monopolization  of  sugar  is  recognized  as  actually  accomplished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  fiscal  authorities  to  bring  it  into  operation." 


JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  translation  from  the  Jiji  of  August  12,  1916,  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Crowe,  British  Attache  to  H.  M.  Embassy,  Tokio, 
Japan,  and  also  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  subjects  now  under  consideration  by  the  Economic  Investigation  Commission 
have  reached  the  large  number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  beginning  with  the  question 
of  financial  organs  in  connection  with  China.  Of  these  the  matter  of  the  adequate 
provision  of  financial  organs  in  connection  with  China,  viz.,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Japan-China  Bank,  and  the  Japan-Manchurian  Bank,  and  the 
means  of  regulating  the  supply  of  bottoms,  have  already  reached  the  stage  of  resolutions 
in  the  respective  sub-committees;  while  among  the  remaining  questions  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  general  examination  of  the  following  will  be  concluded  in  this  week's 
or  next  week's  special  committee  meetings: — 

The  means  of  maintaining  after  the  war  industries  developed  or  newly  started 
during  the  war. 

The  means  of  increasing  the  production  of  agricultural  produce  in  its  raw  form, 
and  of  self-supplied  fertilizers. 

Measures  relative  to  the  improvement  and  unification  of  the  quality  of  exported 
goods. 

The  perfectionment  of  the  treatment  of  through  trade  goods  for  foreign  countries. 

And  methods  for  attracting  tourists. 
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It  is  said  that  all  of  these  matters  will  have  reached  the  stage  of  report  and  reso- 
lution in  their  respective  sub-committees  by  the  end  of  August. 

It  is  further  stated  that  Dr.  Egi,  Secretary-General  of  the  Cabinet,  submitted  a 
variety  of  reports  on  European  finance  and  economics  from  Baron  Sakatani,  delegate 
to  the  Economic  Conference,  at  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  held  on  the  11th 
instant. 

Referring  to  the  above  article,  Mr.  Crowe  says  that  various  important  matters 
have  reached  the  stage  of  report  and  resolution  in  their  respective  sub-committees, 
and  that  it  is  contemplated  that  some  action  will  soon  be  taken. 

The  first  of  the  reports  to  be  issued  by  the  sub-committee  is  one  relating  to  a 
proposal  for  the  improvement  of  goods  for  export.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  suggested 
that  official  examination  of  all  goods  for  export,  except  those  which  are  produced  by 
large  factories,  should  be  enforced. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  Japanese  export  trade  has  been  the  unreliability 
of  the  quality  of  goods  exported.  This  has  formed  the  subject  of  complaints  of  many 
consular  trade  reports,  both  British  and  Japanese,  and  reports  of  foreign  Boards  of 
Trade  for  several  years  past,  and  has  also  been  frequently  referred  to  by  Japanese 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Unfortunately,  the  system 
of  manufacture  in  Japan,  which  consists  to  a  large  extent  in  the  production  in  many 
households  of  goods  to  be  exported,  tends  to  a  lack  of  uniformity,  while  the  desire  to 
produce  goods  at  low  prices,  regardless  of  quality,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  completion 
of  unscrupulous  dealers,  has  led  manufacturers  to  turn  out  articles  which  do  injury 
to  Japan's  reputation. 

The  new  proposal  would  seem  on  paper  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  will  be  the  securing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  officials 
who  will  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and  will  be  competent  to  carry  out  examina- 
tions. Their  salaries  also,  will  have  to  be  on  a  .high  level  if  they  are  to  be  entirely 
removed  from  all  possibility  of  being  influenced. 

Unless  there  are  sufficient  examiners  the  quantity  of  goods  awaiting  examination 
will  accumulate  and  business  will  be  interfered  with,  and  if  the  examination  is  carried 
out  very  strictly,  trade  will  also  to  a  certain  extent,  be  hampered,  whereas  partial 
examination  will  lead  to  discrimination  in  favour  of  certain  parties. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  silk  conditioning  house  which  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Government  for  many  years  past,  has  been  satisfactory,  but  the  silk 
industry  is  such  an  important  one  for  Japan,  and  the  study  of  it  has  been  so  carefully 
carried  out  that  it  was  possible  to  organize  a  department  to  deal  thoroughly  with  this 
question.  When  the  many  lines  which  are  now  exported  from  Japan  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  an  efficient 
examination.  !  i 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Japanese  export  trade,  the 
experiment  will  prove  a  successful  one. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  even  in  the  case  of  export  business  like  that  of 
raw  silk,  silk  habutae  and  matting,  when  official  inspection  takes  place,  foreign  firms 
always  carry  out  their  own  inspection  independently  of  that  of  the  official  condition- 
ing houses.  !  -I  |        j  !'■,"] 


THE  SUGAR  CANE  CROP  OF  TRINIDAD. 

An  estimate  of  the  cane  farming  and  sugar  cane  crop  of  Trinidad  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Edgar  Tripp,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  that  colony,  who  has  col- 
lected such  information  annually  for  a  number  of  years  past.    Mr.  Tripp  says: — 
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It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  in  Trinidad 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  since  these  records  were  kept,  being  G4,231  tons. 
Owing  to  the  war,  the  price  obtained  for  this  output  has  exceeded  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  the  net  amount  per  ton  received  for  over  25  years,  and  the  industry  is  for  the 
moment,  after  many  years  of  depression,  in  a  very  nourishing  condition. 

As  will  be  observed,  much  of  the  satisfactory  result  is  due  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  cane  farming,  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  peasantry  are 
profitably  engaged.  These  people  are  rented  lands  by  the  estate  Or  factory  owners  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  They  receive  advances  during  the  growing  season  under  a  contract 
which  has  been  legalized,  binding  them  to  deliver  their  product  to  the  person  supplying 
the  money  at  a  rate  of  payment  per  ton  regulated  by  the  then  market  value  of  sugar 
abroad.  Under  this  sliding  scale,  the  farmers  have  received  this  year  lis.  per  ton  of 
cane  delivered  at  the  weighing  scale.  Some  question  has  been  raised  and  a  certain 
agitation  created  by  the  contention  of  the  farmers  that  in  equity  they  should  share  in 
the  abnormal  rise  that  has  occurred  in  the  value  of  sugar  and  be  paid  something  over 
the  agreed  rate.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  justly  urged  by  the  estate  and  factory  owners 
that,  recognizing  that  the  cane  farmer  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  proceeds  of  his 
farm,  and  cannot  afford  even  a  temporary  loss,  a  minimum  payment  to  him  has  been 
fixed  irrespective  of  the  loss  resulting  to  the  payer,  which  has  at  times  occurred,  and 
that  the  latter  is  therefore  intitled  to  any  extra  benefit  which  a  favourable  turn  in 
the  market  may  afford  over  and  above  the  maximum  sum  payable  to  the  farmer.  How- 
ever, it  is  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  exceptional  circumstances,  the  proprietors  may 
repeat  their  generous  action  of  last  year  in  giving  a  bonus  of  so  much  per  ton  on  all 
cane  that  has  been  delivered  to  them  under  this  season's  contract. 

That  the  principles  of  cane  farming  is  a  sound  one  and  appreciated  by  those 
engaged  in  it  would  appear  evident  by  the  increasing  tonnage  produced,  the  number 
of  people  who  have  taken  lands  for  the  purpose,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  in 
respect  of  it.  The  quantity  of  cane  sold  by  the  farmers  rose  from  201,799  tons  in  1914- 
to  325,071  tons  in  1916;  the  amount  paid  for  same,  from  $486,630  to  $1,008,665,  and 
the  number  of  farmers,  from  12,703  to  19,226.  Of  the  last  named  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  11,014,  were  East  Indians,  now  out  of  their  indenture  to  the  planters,  espe- 
cially as  East  Indian  immigration  under  past  conditions  will  shortly  be  discontinued. 

If  only  the  assurance  necessary  to  restore  the  confidence  of  capital  in  future  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  existed,  the  capability  of  Trinidad  for  great  expansion  of  the 
sugar  industry  would  very  shortly  be  in  evidence. 
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CANE  AND  SUGAR  CROP  RETURNS. 

The  cane  farming  and  sugar  crop  returns  for  1916  are  as  follows : — 


Estate. 

Total 
Sugar 
made. 
Tons. 

Tons  of  Sugar 

made  from 
Estate  Canes. 

Tons  of 
Estate 
Canes 

Ground. 

.Tons  of 
Canes 
Purchased 

Amount 
paid  for 
Canes. 

No.  of  Farmers. 

East 
Indian. 

West 
Indian . 

Brechin  Castle  

Bronte  

Caroni . .   

Craignish  

Esperanza  

Hindustan  

La  Florissante  

4,840 
4,285 
5,340 
892 
2,899 
1,880 

SiaO 
ooJ 

3,632 
2,227 
2,490 

390 
1,785 

893 

1  79 
1<  Z 

42.283 
27,688 
30,424 
5,655 
20,490 
10,721 

9  f\t\t\ 
Z,UOO 

14,527 

25,583 
36,139 
7,279 
18,320 
14,280 

S  AHA 
0,101 

$ 

38,351 
70,596 
95,407 
19,216 
48,364 
37,700 

99  'uia 
zz,  zoo 

393 
707 
945 
278 

Zoo 

534 

285 
264 
634 
224 
144 
176 

997 

Mon  Desir    

Reform   

Tennants',  Mission  Group. . . 
M        Southern  Group. 

Usine  St.  Madeleine  

Waterloo   

196 
1,050 
3,102 
3,006 
4,553 
20,890 
6,505 
3,934 

145 
300 
1,194 
1,136 
3,300 
12,934 
3,237 
1,818 

2,185 
4,551 
17,191 
13.156 
36,282 
133,^71 
54,218 
25,326 

769 
11,362 
27,390 
23,215 
13,692 
83,358 
49,938 
29,489 

1.538 
29,970 
95.339 
85,000 
36.339 
220,344 
126,974 
81,262 

i  o 

I  U 

mOO 

OOJ 

1  09^ 
oil/ 

^£90 
704 

1  *S 

400 
01  0 

1  163 

9H3 
zoo 

JL,  I  OO 
1  9Kfi 

•ID/ 

64,231 

35,653 

.    .  . 
426,106 



363,775 

1,008,665 

11  014 

«  ',19 

Return  for  1915   

58,822 

34,376 

426,262 

325,071 

869,790 

9,202 

7,078 

1914  

55,488 

35,690 

407,797 

201,799 

486,630 

7,450 

5,253 

1913  

42,331 

31,095 

346,912 

166,724 

330,364 

6,942 

5,513 

1912   

40,936 

27,856 

315,762 

151,697 

358, 128 

6,983 

6,042 

1911  

46,718 

32,539 

366,599 

165,720 

357,560 

fi  r»9i 

O,  U-iX 

6  391 

1910  

51,950 

37,446 

454,530 

176,447 

412,658 

6,443 

5^820 

1909  

52,972 

39,553 

451,801 

154,663 

337,817 

6,077 

5,324 

,.  1908 

48,933 

36,340 

380,334 

139,422 

303,631 

5,922 

5,619 

1907   

50,5(54 

35,597 

373,577 

169, 70a 

340,527 

6,557 

5,777 

1906  

02,975 

39,735 

397,912 

237,844 

409,122 

6,127 

5,446 

1905   

38.240 

0 

244,418 

144,868 

482,053 

5,424 

5,462 

1904  

50,744 

3 

Pi 

1,669^ 

385,015 

171,947 

360,046 

4,646 

4,885 

47,778 

CD 

05 

v  1,783  1 

337,632 

166,590 

348,445 

4,443 

4,440 

1902  

57,334 

X) 

xJa  4,379  ' 

337,911 

184,867 

327,183 

4,506 

4,850 

1901  

60,880 

2P  3,652  f 

434,003 

109,918 

369,482 

3,819 

4,737 

1900  

46,277 

<c 

|  1,286  | 

364.355 

105.996 

227,865 

2,826 

3,591 

1899  

58,837 

1,571J 

426,306 

106,741 

219,011 

2,826 

3,870 

1898  

58,109 

105,753 

202,901 

2,326 

3,824 

1 

GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

^France. 

Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Paris,  has  forwarded  to 
the  Department  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
France  to  Senator  Herriot,  President  of  the  Organized  Committee  of  the  Lyon  Fair, 
which  has  just  been  distributed  as  a  circular  to  the  various  countries  which  took  part 
in  the  Sample  Fair  at  Lyon  last  spring. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  accord  with  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
has  decided  to  exempt  from  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  certain  articles  pro- 
mulgated on  May  11  last  by  the  French  Government,  the  goods  purchased  from 
foreign  countries  on  the  strength  of  the  samples  exhibited  at  the  fair.  The  only 
condition  that  is  imposed  is  the  production  by  the  buyer  of  a  certificate  from  the 
management  of  the  fair,  establishing  that  the  order  was  really  given  during  the  exhi- 
bition. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance  will  also  apply  to  goods  which  will  be  purchased  at  the  Lyon  Fair 
in  1917. 


*  Sse  Regulations  for  Second  Sample  Fair  in  France,  page  732. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 

Customs  Department,  Wellington,  August  2,  1916. 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  public  information  that  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of 
Customs  has  decided  to  interpret  the  Customs  Duties  Act  in  relation  to  the  under- 
mentioned articles  as  follows  : — 

Note. — "  Not  otherwise  enumerated  "  appears  as  n.o.e.  ;  "  other  kinds"  as  o.k.  ;  "  articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion" 
as  a.  &  m.s.     Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Goods. 


A..  &  m.s.,  viz.  : — 
Steel  sheets,  nickelled  and  polished  on  one  or 
both  sides    

Bicycles,  fittings  for,  viz.  :  — 
Clutch  nuts  

Spindles  

Bootmakers'  inks  and  stains  (Tariff  item  310)  to 
include — 

Lynn  burnishing  ink,  Stoddart  and  James 
burnishing  ink  and  similar  inks,  upper-edge 
dyes,  heel  dyes,  edge  dyes,  and  leather  dyes, 
ink  for  marking  boot-linings,  Oakalimes, 
Russets,  and  natural  stains,  also  New-Method 
inks  similar  to  Boston  Blacking  Company's 
Expedite  leather  dye,  N.M.  ink,  New  Method 
blacking,  and  Ferd.  Thompson's  Nubrite  edge 
ink,  these  being  inks  and  stains  which  dry 
with  a  dull  surface,  and  which  are  specially 
suitable  for  use  in  polishing  by  machine 
brushes  or  heated  irons. 

Note. — Inks  and  stains  will  not  include 
dressings — e.g.,  preparations  containing  oil, 
Boston  Blacking  Company's,  Gimson's 
Pierce's,  Thompson's,  Russell's,  and  othe 
dressings  for  glace,  calf  kip,  split,  and  other 
leathers,  Velrona,  Egg  Finish,  Lustoria, 
Clincher,  Krownall,  Crown,  No.  13,  B.W.B., 
H.B.,  Reindeer,  Ajax,  Calf  Finish,  Curriers 
Finish,  X.C.L.,  all  of  which  give  a  bright 
surface  without  friction  when  dry. 

"Egg  Noodles"  


Classification 
under  Tariff,  and 
Item  No. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


Preferential 
Surtax 

on  Foreign 
Goods. 


4s  a.  &  m.s.  (481 


As  finished  parts  of 
bicycles  n.o.e.  (170) 
As  axles  (3G0).  ... 


Motor  vehicles,  accessories  for,  viz.  : — 

Tool-bags,  or  tool  boxes  or  kits  and  tool- 
rolls  specially  suited  for  motor  vehicles,  in- 
cluding oil-can  and  brushes  contained  therein, 
whether  imported  with  such  vehicles  or  separ- 
ately. 

Note.— Free  tools  may  be  separately  classi- 
fied. 


As  macaroni  or  ver- 
micelli (250)  


As  parts  of  motor  ve 
hides  n.o.e.  (194a). 


Free. 

10  per  cent. 
Free. 


Free. 

10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(The  British  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

THE  BRITISH  PAPER  MARKET. 

There  are  some  weird  reports  in  circulation  regarding  the  general  situation,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  British  paper  trade.  Some  of  the  conditions  in  actual  existence 
to-day  have  probably  had  no  precedent. 

For  reasons  familiar  to  our  readers,  prices  remain  high,  as  they  are  bound  to  be. 
Whether  they  are  likely  to  be  easier  to  a  considerable  extent  is  a  matter  upon  which 
good  judges  differ,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  majority  of  experts  who  take 
a  broad  view  of  the  situation,  do  not  anticipate  any  radical  downward  tendency  in 
the  near  future.  If  a  year  ago  any  one  could  have  foreseen  the  cutting-off  of  supplies 
of  chemical  pulp  from  Sweden,  many  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
percentage  of  our  mills  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  down  when  their  existing 
stocks  ran  out.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  a  remarkable  period  is  the  fact 
that  so  far  there  has  been  no  real  paper. famine,  and  although  big  prices  have  been 
paid,  and  are  being  paid,  it  is  really  surprising  how  little  inconvenience  has  been 
caused  to  the  public  generally  by  what  has  been  described  as  the  shortage  of  paper. 
No  doubt  the  demand  has  been  considerably  diminished,  and  it  is  said  in  many 
quarters  that  the  economy  enforced  upon  us  by  circumstances  will  have  a  permanent 
effect  on  paper  consumption.  Our  paper-makers,  too,  are  tardily  realizing  the  value 
of  waste,  although  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject. 
British  paper-makers,  in  all  probability,  are  thoroughly  well  informed  as  to  what  can 
be  done  with  waste  of  various  kinds,  and  certainly  no  good  purpose  can  possibly  be 
served  by  the  well-meaning  busybodies,  who  seem  at  this  time  to  hold  newspapers 
particularly  as  the  salvation  for  the  British  paper-maker.  One  learned  gentleman 
told  an  audience  recently  that  hitherto  low  grade  printing  papers  have  been  made 
from  95  per  cent  of  wood-pulp  and  5  per  cent  of  waste  paper ;  but  to-day  he  observed 
with  satisfaction  "  that  paper-makers  are  producing  good  paper  with  95  per  cent  of 
old  papers  and  5  per  cent  of  wood-pulp."  This  is  news  indeed,  and  we  would  very 
much  like  to  have  the  address  of  the  mill  where  these  things  have  happened.  We  are, 
of  course,  not  ridiculing  the  usefulness  of  waste  papers,  but  are  merely  pointing  out  a 
few  of  the  absurdities  stated  publicly  in  this  connection. 

As  regards  the  paper  market,  it  is  remarkable  that  to-day  paper  may  be  bought 
from  wholesale  stationers  at  less  money  than  mills  are  quoting.  The  explanation  of 
this  probably  is  that  mills  cannot  peep  into  the  future  and  do  not  care  to  take  undue 
risks,  whilst  certain  firms  holding  considerable  stocks  think  fit  to  realize  and  are 
apparently  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifices,  in  a  comparative  sense,  in  order  to  do 
business. 
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SUPPLY  OF  HOPS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the 
registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  July,  1014,  1915  and  191G, 
showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom: — 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Russia  

Cut. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 
312 

2,438 
46 
29 

630 
2G9 

Belgium  

6,918 
2,104 
21,512 

France  

United  .States  

2,929 

New  Zealand  

26 

Deduct : 

Victoria  •.  : 

3,854 

30,534 

2,825 
29 

London  

3,854 

30,534 

2,796 

Cwt. 
3,035 

 .  

Cwt. 
28,972 

Cwt. 
2,513 
283 

Liverpool  

Cardiff  

43 

1,022 

Goole  ,  

14 
66 
140 

95 

Grimsby  

Harwich                                                                    ....  .  

Hull   .... 

Littlehampton.  :  

303 

Manchester   

Newcastle  

25 
27 
250 

(^ueenborough  ,  

Southampton  

237 

21 
138 

Leith  

3,854 

30,534 

2,796 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  JAPANESE  MACHINERY  HOPEFUL. 

(Commercial  Nagoya.) 

Among  Japan's  thriving  industrial  enterprises  just  now  is  the  production  of 
machinery,  the  export  of  machinery  having  increased  remarkably  of  late.  According 
to  the  authorities,  hosiery-making  machines  head  the  list  in  respect  of  the  amount  of 
export,  some  ten  thousand  pieces  being  exported  to  South  China  monthly.  So  far  as 
Shanghai  is  concerned,  the  actual  situation  is  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  spinning  enterprises  there,  several  thousand  spinning  machines  are  exported  thither 
at  a  time.  A  demand  for  accessories  is  also  conspicuous  in  South  China,  India  and 
even  Australia.  As  a  sequel  to  the  suspension  of  import  from  Germany,  the  market 
in  China  for  Japanese  electric  machines  is  also  very  encouraging.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  contract  has  recently  been  concluded  with  the  Chinese  local 
authorities  for  the  supply  of  telephones  to  Hankow  and  Yingkow.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  safely  assumed,  the  authorities  consider,  that  a  brilliant  future  lies  in  store 
for  the  machine  manufacturers  of  this  Empire,  provided  assiduous  efforts  are  made 
to  expand  their  powers  of  production. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  USES  OF  POPPY  SEED  OIL. 

(The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  extension  of  the  margarine  manufacturing  industry  which  is  proceeding 
apace  in  Great  Britain  will  give  rise  to  the  employment  of  many  valuable  oil-yielding 
seeds  and  nuts  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  British  importers,  though  largely  used  on 
the  continent.  One  of  these  is  poppy  seed,  which  for  many  years  has  been  crushed 
for  its  oil  in  France,  supplies  of  seed  being  derived  mainly  from  India  and  also  from 
Turkey,  though  the  plant  is  also  cultivated  for  its  seed  in  France  and  Russia.  In 
India  poppy  seed  is  eaten  in  large  quantities,  being  used  in  making  sweet  cakes  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  curries. 

The  total  exports  have  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  as  high  as  40,000  tons  in 
a  year,  with  a  value  of  over  half  a  million  sterling,  but  for  the  last  two  years  they 
have  fallen  below  7,000  tons.  The  present  price  of  Bombay  white  poppy  seed  in 
Marseilles  is  about  £23  per  ton.  In  France  poppy  seed  oil  is  known  as  liuile  d'oeillette 
or  liuile  de  pavot,  the  former  name  being  given  to  oil  obtained  from  European  seed  and 
the  latter  to  oil  from  seed  from  overseas.  An  almost  colourless  or  very  pale  golden 
yellow  oil,  with  little  or  no  odour  and  a  pleasant  taste,  it  is  largely  used  as  a  salad  oil 
and  is  often  added  to  olive  oil.  The  seed  is  usually  pressed  in  the  mills  which  also 
crush  sesame  seed,  so  that  the  oil  often  contains  traces  of  sesame  oil.  The  residue,  or 
cake,  left  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  from  the  seed  is  remarkably  sweet  and  nutri- 
tious and  a  valuable  food  for  live  stock.  Poppy-seed  oil  is  a  good  "  drying  "  oil  and  is 
used  as  a  fixing  agent  in  the  preparation  of  artists'  colours ;  the  oil  is  rendered  perfectly 
colourless  by  exposure  to  the  light  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  suitable  for  use  in 
making  white  paints. 


HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  KERTCH,  RUSSIA. 

{British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

A  channel  20  feet  deep  and  30  fathoms  wide  is  being  made  at  Kertch  harbour. 
About  150  fathoms  remain  to  be  dredged,  but  the  work  has  been  suspended  owing  to 
the  war.  It  will  probably  be  finished  this  year  and  will  unite  the  Shiroky  Mole  with 
the  main  Kertch- Yenicale  Channel.  The  quay  will  .have  railway  connection  with  the 
main  line  and  a  survey  for  that  purpose  has  already  been  made. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Imperial  Government  sanctioned  the  deepening  to  28  feet  of 
the  channel  in  Kertch  Straits,  which  united  the  Black  and  Azov  Seas.  Dredging 
operations,  which  will  commence  at  the  Azov  end,  will  not  be  undertaken  before  the 
opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  arrival  of  new  dredgers.  These  operations  are 
expected  to  require  about  four  years  for  their  completion,  but  the  period  naturally 
depends  on  the  number  of  dredgers  to  be  used. 

On  the  N.N.W.  side  of  the  stone  quay  (Shiroky  Mole)  the  construction  of  a  basin 
for  a  floating  dock  was  commenced  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1914.  It  will  have 
a  length  of  175  feet,  a  breadth  of  67-J  feet,  and  a  depth  of  32  feet.  So  far  only  the 
walls  for  this  basin  have  been  constructed.  Dredging  operations  will  commence  prob- 
ably this  year. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  sanctioned  the  construction  of  a  slipway  in  the 
harbour  at  Kertch  capable  of  dealing  with  vessels  of  under  1,000  tons  gross  measure- 
ment. Owing  to  the  war,  however,  the  carrying  out  of  this  project  is  delayed.  The 
construction  of  such  a  slipway  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  vessels  requiring  repairs 
having  to  proceed  to  Rostov-on-Don  or  to  Odessa  for  that  purpose. 
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CHINESE  FLOUR  GAINING  ON  FOREIGN  BRANDS. 

United  States  Consul  J.  K.  Davis,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Commerce  Reports 
states  that  imports  of  flour  from  foreign  countries  decreased  from  22,753,333  pounds 
in  1913  to  9,620,800  pounds  during  1914  and  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  customs  returns 
for  1915.  As  much  of  this  flour  formerly  came  from  the  United  States,  the  supply 
has  now  been  diverted  to  Europe  because  of  the  war  and  the  lack  of  tonnage  on  the 
Pacific.  Imports  of  flour  milled  in  China,  principally  in  Shanghai,  have  increased 
in  proportion.  The  imports  of  this  native  flour  increased  from  8,372,000  pounds  in 
1913*  to  29,289,060  pounds  in  1915. 

While  the  prohibition  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  the  exportation  of  flour  from 
southern  Manchuria  has  recently  been  removed,  no  flour  was  exported  from  Antung 
during  1915.  However,  the  imports  of  bags,  which  are  destined  chiefly  for  the  flour 
mills  in  northern  Manchuria,  increased  from  486,834  pieces  during  1913  to  3,241,737 
pieces  during  1915.  The  bulk  of  this  flour  has  probably  been  exported  to  Russia  and 
little  if  any  of  it  has  come  to  southeastern  Manchuria  for  consumption.  Whether, 
after  the  war  has  stopped  and  normal  conditions  again  obtain,  American  flour  can 
regain  its  former  hold  on  this  market  is  a  question  of  much  doubt,  owing  to  the 
increased  capacities  and  proximity  of  the  Shanghai,  Tiehling,  and  Harbin  mills. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  PAPER  TRADE. 

(The  British  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

The  current  issue  of  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal  states: — 

There  have  been  very  few  transactions  of  importance  in  the  paper  and  box  board 
trade  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  things  becom- 
ing more  lively,  at  least  at  present.  This,  we  believe,  is  partly  due  to  the  large  stocks 
of  various  kinds  of  wrapping  and  sulphite  papers  still  unconsumed  in  this  country. 
Of"  course  these  stocks  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  within  another  three  weeks  or  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  inquiries  about. 

Sulphite  papers  remain  very  high  in  price,  and  there  is  even  a  tendency  towards 
an  increase  in  the  present  figures,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sulphur  in  Scandinavia, 
as  well  as  the  exceptionally  heavy  price  for  sulphite  pulp. 

M.G.  pure  sulphite  d/c  16  pounds  and  up,  has  been  sold  at  £33  10s.  per  ton, 
whilst  the  thin  substance  of  d/c  7  pounds,  480  s.,  is  fetching  £56  per  ton,  both  prices 
being  net  f.o.b.  Gothenburg  or  Christiania,  plus  difference  in  rate  of  exchange. 
Mechanical  papers  have,  however,  dropped  a  little  in  price,  and  for  the  ordinary  70 
per  cent  mechanical  cap  quality,  substance  d/c  16  pounds  and  up,  we  understand  that 
orders  have  been  accepted  at  £27  10s.  per  ton,  net  f  .o  b.,  plus  depreciation  in  the 
course  of  exchange. 

There  has  been  very  little  call  for  M.G.  and  unglazed  kraft  recently,  but  as  mills 
are  fully  engaged  with  orders  for  some  time  ahead,  prices  remain  high.  M.G.  pure 
kraft  has  fetched  £38  per  ton,  net  f.o.b.,  for  substance  d/c  16  pounds,  4'80  s.,  and  up, 
plus  rate  of  exchange.  Nature  brown  and  ochre  glazed  have  varied  very  little  in  price 
since  our  last  report,  and  we  hear  that  figures  such  as  the  following  have  been  quoted : 
Ochre  glazed,  d/c  21/26  pounds,  £32  7s  6d.  per  ton ;  d/c  27/30  pounds,  £26  17s.  6d. ; 
d/c  31/35  pounds,  £24  12s.  6d.;  d/c  36  pounds  and  up,  £23  12s.  6d.  All  subject  to  rate 
of  exchange,  net  f.o.b.  Scandinavian  ports. 

Use  of  Paper  in  Germany. 

Paper  beds,  with  paper  sheets  and  paper  pillow  cases,  are  now,  it  is  reported,  being 
used  in  Germany  by  the  poor.  The  material  for  mattresses  and  bedding  has  become 
so  dear  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  comparatively  rich  to  afford  them.  The 
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mattresses  are  now  made  of  strong  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together  and  filled  with 
dried  leaves  of  beech  and  oak  trees.  These  leaf  mattresses  are  said  to  be  as  comfort- 
able to  lie  on  as  any  filled  with  feathers.  The  paper  used  is  toughened  by  a  special 
process,  which  prevents  tearing  easily.  The  leaves  for  filling  the  mattresses  and  pillow 
cases  have  been  collected  in  the  great  German  forests  by  bands  of  children  at  a  practic- 
ally negligible  cost. 

IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  account,  furnished  by  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  Uondon, 
shows  the  registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  July,  1915 
and  1916,  the  countries  of  consignment,  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep  & 

Lambs. 

Swine. 

1915. 

1910. 

1915. 

1910. 

1915. 

1910. 

1915. 

1910. 

1915. 

1916. 

Channel 

Islands .... 

No. 
10 

No. 
15 

No. 
154 

No. 
05 

No. 
18 

No. 

5 

No. 

No. 

'  No. 

No. 

Southampton. . . 

No. 
10 

No. 
15 

No. 
154 

No. 

65 

No. 
18 

No. 

5 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com'merce,  Ottawa. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East.  ■ 


Week  ending  September  15,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  


Total  terminal  elevators . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator... 
Saskatoon  D.»m.  Government  Elevator 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour   

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co.  

Tiffin,  G  T.  F  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood   

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Canada  Flour  Mills  Cc,  Ltd  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal— 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Juehec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  -John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

490,223 
307,739 
118,309 
720,883 
200,805 
209,046 
29  >,439 
229,067 
115,512 

1,053,797 
159,063 
107,713 
280,014 


4,300,270 


8,072 
00,988 
234,25' 


3o3,31' 


481,080 

615,26 
105,700 
1,180,391 
1,938,453 


445,885 


0,502 
800,829 


51,878 
588,65 
34  3, 927 

502  09; 
50,829 


7,118,153 
11,781,740 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

320,875 
155,001 
155,127 
90,532 
120,242 
242,758 
241,820 
108,837 
159,672 

719,095 
94,730 
181,447 
109  449 


2,771,051 


9,589 
14,325 
23,088 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


54,408 
22,879 

5,162 
23,246 
10,405 
22,313 
20,321 
13,794 

4,845 

38,798 
35,522 
13,304 
23,524 


288,581 


47,602 


213,190 
493,858 
1,304,679 
1,010,890 


288,619 


20,04;" 
930,903 


2,202,149 
1,209,40!) 
(ill,  995 
271,019 


8,077,962 
11,497,215 


1,091 
9,933 


11,024 


220,575 


9,215 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


110,711 
189,472 


291,812 
74,072 


83,549 


124,599 
109,362 
103, 194 
78,657 


1,165,428 


12,402 
2,694 


15,156 


8,919 

ib'osi 


53,554 


70,202 
86,553 
19,939 
19,305 
3.341 


482,794 
782,39!) 


25,000 


48,950 
1,229,534 


In  Weekly  Report  No.  660,  dated  Monday,  September  18,  1916,  on  pages  702  and 
703,  the  word  "  eleven  "  at  the  top  of  the  two  last  columns  of  each  page  should  read 
I  twelve." 

This  mistake  was  due  to  a  typographical  error. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
September  15,  1916. 


tirades. 

lerminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard,  

Bushels. 

69,551 
1,286,466 
577,612 
533,461 
244,663 

Bushels. 



Bushels. 

69,651 
5,431,332 
1.700,703 
1,633,933 
734,449 
86,154 
214 
2,125,404 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  5  „   

150,660 
80,231 
3,361 
17,986 
8,270 
214 
42,595 

3,994,206 
1,042,860 
1,097,111 
471,800 
77,884 

43*4,292 

No.  6  m   

1,648,517 

Totals  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

4,360,270 

303,317 

7,118,153 

11,781,740 

57,153 
1,657,256 
403,470 
35,541 

76 

21,736 
6,561 
9,585 
84 
2,423 
7,137 

47,602 

17,974 
5,747,116 
1,373,549 
351,684 
237,117 
672,444 
278,078 

8,677,962 

75,203 
7,426,108 
1,783,580 
396,810 
237,201 
674,867 
903,446. 

11,497,215 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed.  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

618,231 
2,771,651 

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

314,665 
98,493 
2 

1,226 
68,408 

423',  i00' 
171,117 
31,948 
27,155 
129,079 

No.  3  C.W  

99,817 
70,218 
31,946 
25,929 
60,671 

.  8,618 
2,406 

No.  4  h   

Feed  

Rejected    

Totals    

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W    

288,581 

11,024 

482,794 

782,399' 

942,825 
161,618 
21,379 

10,928 
2,443 
621 
37 
1,127 

48,950 

1,002,703 
164,061 
22,000 
37 
40,733 

No.  3  "   

Other  

39,606 

Totals  

1,165,428 

15,156 

48,950 

1,229,534 

8,585,930 

377,099 

16,327,859 

25,290,888- 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  September  15,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  Two  Years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 



Bushels. 

September  15,  191b — 

4,360,270 

4,225,660 

8,585,930 

303,317 

73,782 

377,099 

7,118,153 

9,209,706 

16,327,859 

11,781,710 

13,509,148 

25,290,888 

September  17,  1915— 

2,983,871 

1,383,977 

4,367,848 

27,961 

1,089 

29,050 

.Public  elevators  in  the  East 

768,119 

394,763 

1,162,882 

Totals  

3,779,951. 

1,779,829 

5,559,780 

September  17,  191$. — 

9,868,599 

3,223,300 

13,091,899 

1,720,010 

480,341 

2,200,351 

Totals  

11,588,609 

3,703,641 

15,292,250 

TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney;  the  Postmaster- 
General's  Department,  Melbourne,  Perth,  W.A.,  and  the  Melbourne  City  Corporation. 
These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particulars 
of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne, 
tire  briefly  outlined  thus  : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 
No.  30,509.  November  29,  1916. — 2'5  tons  sodium  acetate  (commercial). 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No.                     Date.                            Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£  s.  d. 

76/16.               July       11. — 330  tons  pig-iron   1,815  0  0 

76/16.               July       11. —  15     "     Spiegeleisen,  15/20%    ....  154  0  0 

76/16.               July       11.—  15     "     Silico-Spiegel,    11%   180  0  0 

76/16.               July       11. —    5     "     Ferro-Manganese,,  80%.    ..  150  0  0 
76/16.              July       11. —    5          Ferro-Silicon,  approximate, 

50%  Silico   225  0  0 

76/16.             -July       11. —  10  cwts.  Chrome   (Ferro),  607c  29  0  0 

76/16.              July       11. —  35     "      aluminium,  99%   180  0  0 

77/16.              August  11.— 711  sheets  black  mild  steel   1,000  0  0 
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COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAL^  DEPARTMENT. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows : — 


Schedule. 

Date  of  Closing. 

Particulars. 

No. 

1363. 

October  31, 

1916.- 

-  75 

terminal  blocks. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—2,000 

receiver  cases,  etc. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  20 

induction  coils. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  500 

heat  coils. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—1,000 

condensers,  1  microfarad. 

No. 

1363. 

31, 

1916.- 

—1,000 

condensers,  2  microfarad. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—3,000 

cords,  2  conductors,  etc. 

No. 

1363. 

31, 

1916.- 

—2,000 

cords,  4  conductors,  etc. 

No. 

1363. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  500 

cords,  5  conductors,  etc. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—5,000 

carbon  diaphragms. 

No. 

1363. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  250 

handles  for  generators. 

No. 

1363. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  20 

strips  keys,  order  wire. 

No. 

1363. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  150 

microphones. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  50 

microtelephones. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—1,000 

microphone  mouthpieces. 

No. 

1363. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  100 

common  battery  receivers. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—3,000 

caps  for  supervisory  lamp. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  3 

calculagraphs. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  20 

governors,  for  calling  devices. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  50 

generators,  4  magnet. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  5 

generators,  ringing. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—1,000 

indicators,  gravity. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  220 

strips  jacks,  three-part. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  500 

strips  jacks,  five-part. 

No. 

1364! 

31, 

1916. 

—  200 

lamps,  36  volts. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916.- 

—  300 

lamps,  line,  40  volts. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916. 

—  100 

lamps,  line,  50  volts. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916. 

—  450 

nuts  for  various  uses. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916. 

—  40 

test  plugs. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  800 

plugs,  three-part. 

No. 

1364. 

"  31, 

1916. 

—1,000 

pairs  protectors. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916.- 

—2,820 

screws,  various  uses. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916.- 

—  150 

section,  telegraph  switches. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916. 

—  80 

contact  springs,  for  calling  devices. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916. 

—  40 

spiral  springs. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916. 

—  50 

fiat  ratchet  springs. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916. 

—  30 

finger  stops. 

No. 

1364. 

31, 

1916. 

—  750 

lamps,  4  volt. 

No. 

1368. 

November  8, 

1916. 

—  24 

sounders. 

No. 

1368. 

8, 

1916. 

—  24 

non-polarized  relays. 

No. 

1368. 

8, 

1916. 

—  24 

closed  circuit  Morse  keys 

No. 

1368. 

■  *  "  8, 

1916. 

—  10 

galvanometers. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  PERTH. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Perth,  are  as  follows: — 
Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 
No.  527.  November  8,  1916. — 124  accumulator  parts. 

MELBOURNE  CITY  CORPORATION  (ELECTRICAL  BRANCH). 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Mcllwraith,  McEacharn  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 
Melbourne  City  Corporation,  Billiter  Square  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  England,  up 
to  noon  on  Friday,  September  29,  1916,  for  the  following  requirements: — 

Date  Closirg.  Particulars. 
No.  357.  September  29. — 10  tons  bare  hard  drawn  copper  cables  to  specifi- 

cation. 

No.  358L.  September  29. — 18,768  yards  lead  covered  insulated  copper  cables  to 

specification. 


Coal  Transporter  Plant. 

Tenders  for  coal  transporter  plant  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Electrical  Supply 
Committee,  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  will  be  received  up  to  noon  of  December  11,  1916, 
as  per  detailed  specification  No.  362. 
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MAILS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  San  Francisco,  September  26,  due  Melbourne,  October  18,  1916. 
"      Vancouver,  September  27,  due  Melbourne,  October  21,  1916. 

27,  due  Perth,  W.A.,  October  30,  1916. 
"      San  Francisco,  October  17,  due  Melbourne,  November  8,  1916. 
"      Vancouver,  October  25,  due  Melbourne,  November  18,  1916.^ 
"      San  Francisco,  November  7,  due  Melbourne,  November  29,  1*916. 


South  Africa. 


SOUTH    AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  and  90,  which  have  been  recently 
transmitted  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  require- 
ments (including  such  items  as  galvanized  iron  tubes,  galvanized  bolts  and  nuts,  knee 
brackets,  cement  for  jointing,  iron  poles,  manhole  covers,  guy  clamps,  pole  clamps, 
arm  combinders,  earth  wire  connectors,  galvanized  spindles,  sliding  collars,  copper 
earth  plates,  metal  plumbers,  bolts  for  base  plates,  screw  rings,  bases  for  iron  telegraph 
poles,  salamac,  lead  sleeves,  paper  sleeves,  resin  cored  solder,  soldering  solution,  eye 
flat  spikes,  rods  for  stays,  grimshaws  tape,  wide  linen  tape,  insulators,  telephone  cable 
(paper  insulation),  telephone  cable  (silk  and  cotton  insulated),  telephone  cable 
(underground),  galvanized  iron  wire,  barbed  wire,  steel  suspension  wire,  vulcanized 
india-rubber  wire,  braided  indoor  wire,  flameproof  wire,  outside  distributing  wire, 
copper  flex  wire,  vulcanized  india-rubber  serial  wire,  telephone  aerial  cable  (paper 
insulation),  indoor  cable,  double  bridal  wire,  copper  tapes,  copper  binders,  hard  drawn 
copper  wire,  soft  copper  wire,  bronze  wire,  subscribers'  relay  and  meter  rack,  line  and 
cut-olf  relays,  covers  with  glass  fronts  for  the  aforementioned  relays,  local  jacks  and 
lamps,  lamp  jacks,  test  jack  strips,  strips  of  soldering  tags,  lamp  lenses,  switchboard 
lamps,  white  celluloid  strips,  terminal  strips,  galvanometers,  s.c.  keys,  indicator  keys, 
sounders,  sounder  screens,  condensers,  distribution  and  fuse  case,  tinned  wire)  of  the 
South  African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in  these  indents, 
may  be  had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
A-1724.)  These  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
the  necessity  of  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addressei. 

1124.  Children's  boots  and  shoes.— A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  receive  samples  of 
boys'  and  girls'  boots  or  shoes  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  can  produce  in 
bulk  of  uniform  quality  for  cash.  They  state  that  they  could  purchase  £50,000 
($243,000)  worth  if  suitable  samples  are  submitted. 

1125.  *  Wood-pulp  board. — A  Bristol  concern  who  are  large  buyers  of  wood-pulp 

board,  to  weigh  in  the  size  40  inches  by  45  inches  about  180  sheets  to  the  cwt.,  desires 
quotations  for  a  contract  of  100  to  150  tons  per  annum,  delivered  in  lots  of  10  tons 
per  month. 

1126.  Corset  fittings. — A  firm  of  corset  manufacturers  in  Bristol  wishes  to  enter 
into  communication  with  firms  in  Canada  making  the  following  corset  fittings :  Corset 
busks  or  clasps,  steels,  suspenders,  suspender  buckles,  wire  loops  and  rubber  buttons, 
laces,  bindings*  elastics  and  eyelets.  Samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  For  further  particulars  see  report  of  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol,  dated  August  26,  1916  (page  713). 

1127.  Apples. — A  Hull  firm  of  fruit  brokers  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  barrel  apples,  and,  particularly,  with  shippers  of 
British  Columbia  box  apples. 

1128.  Apples. — A  South  Shields  firm  desires  to  receive  offers  of  Canadian  winter 
apples. 

1129.  Garden  tool  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  wishes  quotations  from  exporters  in 
a  position  to  supply  the  above.  Specifications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1130.  ^'Woollen  rags. — A  Batley  firm  makes  inquiry  for  Canadian  shippers  of  all 
kinds  of  woollen  rags  of  the  following  qualities,  all  kinds  of  woollen  stockings,  worsted, 
merinoes,  and  woollen  cloth  generally  for  present  or  after-the-war  business. 

1131.  Manganese,  manganiferouS  or  iron  ore. — A  Middlesborough  firm  makes 
inquiry  as  to  possible  supplies  of  the  above. 
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1132.  Wheat  sharps. — A  Lincoln  importer  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  the 
above.    He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  uniform  quality  and  weight. 

1133.  Wire  rods. — A  Halifax  firm,  now  buying  large  quantities  of  the  above  from 
the  United  States,  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1134.  Corundum. — A  Middlesborough  firm  makes  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  the  above  from  Canada. 

1135.  ^Woollen  rags. — A  Dewsbury  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of  the 
above  for  present  or  after-the-war  business. 

1136.  Wool. — A  Halifax  firm  invites  offers  of  Canadian  skin  and  lamb  wool. 

1137.  Wire  nails,  nuts  and  bolts,  rails. — A  Sheffield  firm  asks  for  prices  on  con- 
signments of  not  less  than  50  tons  of  wire  nails,  5  to  10,000  gross  of  bolts  and  nuts, 
and  100  tons  of  rails. 

1138.  Box  shooks. — A  South  African  firm  is  prepared  to  import  from  500,000  to 
600,000  box  shooks  annually  and  asks  for  quotations.  Further  particulars  and  specifi- 
cations with  the  Department  in  Ottawa. 

1139.  Lumber. — A  South  African  firm  handling  about  5,000  standards  of  Baltic 
timber  each  season  are  anxious  to  secure  their  supplies  from  Canada. 

1110.  Rubber  goods. — A  firm  handling  mining  supplies  only,  asks  for  small  sample 
and  quotation  on  ribbed  hose  continuous  lengths  of  500  feet".  Must  be  best  quality. 
Small  sample  of  the  kind  and  quality  wanted  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1141.  Conveyer  rubber  belts. — A  mining  supply  house  asks  for  sample  and  prices 
on  conveyer  belts  which  must  be  made  to  carry  rock  in  which  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  grit  and  other  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

1142.  Wire  loops. — Special  wire  loops  for  binding  rubber  hose  are  wanted  by  a 
mine  supply  house  in  Johannesburg.  Send  samples  and  prices.  Sample  of  kind  wanted 
on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1143.  Broom  handles. — A  broom  manufacturing  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
on  500  dozen  lots  of  broom  handles,  50  inches  long  by  1|  full  size  round.  Sample 
requested. 

1144.  Mining1  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  for  cash 
any  line  of  mine  supplies,  not  machinery.  If  not  represented  in  South  Africa  must 
send  sample  with  quotations. 

1145.  Mining  material  and  iron  and  steel. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  commission 
agents  are  prepared  to  take  up  agency  of  mining  supply  lines,  not  machinery.  In 
iron  and  steel  one  member  of  the  firm  has  had  long  Sheffield  experience. 

1146.  Cart  and  carriage,  iron  and  steel,  hardware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of 
coach  builders  requests  catalogues  and  price-lists  on  all  cart  and  carriage  hardware. 

1147.  Leather. — Cushion  leather,  machine  buffed,  Japan  splits,  other  carriage 
leather  and  imitation  leather.  Samples  with  prices  are  requested  by  a  South  African 
firm  of  carriage  builders.  Samples  of  kind  used  are  on  file  with  the  Departmeut  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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1148.  Cart  and  Carriage  woodenware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  cart  and  carriage 
builders  will  purchase  Canadian  carriage  woodenware,  including  three-ply  woods  and 
other  carriage  woods. 

1119.  Motor  accessories  for  body  part  only. — A  Johannesburg  firm  manufactur- 
ing motor  bodies  and  hoods  would  like  to  hear  from  suppliers  of  such  goods. 

1150.  Duck. — White  and  brown  duck  twill,  from  eight  to  fifteen  ounces.  Samples 
and  prices  requested  by  a  Johannesburg  firm. 

1151.  Horseshoes. — A  Johannesburg  firm  asks  for  samples   of  Canadian-made 

horseshoes  and  prices. 

1152.  Motor  cars. — A  Johannesburg  firm  are  prepared  to  handle  for  the  Transvaal 
a  Canadian-made  motor  car.  Must  be  different  from  cheap  makes  on  the  market. 
Prepared  to  pay  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports  about  $900. 

1153.  Pears. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  raw  pears. 

1154.  Commodities  wanted  for  South  American  market. — A  large  and  influential 

export  firm  in  Birmingham  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export 
the  following  commodities  to  South  America.  Catalogues  should  be  forwarded  if 
possible :  Agricultural  implements,  axe  and  matchets  and  tools,  general  hammers,  etc., 
buttons,  bolts  and  nuts,  brushes  and  brooms,  enamelware,  fish,  lanterns,  leather,  metal 
roofing,  mattresses,  metallic  ceilings  and  walls,  nails,  paper,  paint,  ropes  and  twines, 
screws,  steamfittings,  tubes,  wire  and  wire  fencing,  woodenware  handles,  etc.,  glue. 

1155.  Machinery  and  tools. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  manu- 
facturers of  drilling  machines,  milling  cutters  and  reamers,  chucks,  twist  drills,  vices, 
hack  saws,  and  machines,  pulleys  and  mechanics'  tools. 

1156.  Leather.— A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  negotiate  with  a  Canadian  firm  manu- 
facturing glace  kids. 

1157.  *Coat  hangers. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  coat  hangers, 
samples  of  which  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

1158.  fTea. — A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  tea. 

1159.  News-printing  paper. — The  London  branch  of  a  group  of  South  African 
newspapers,  who  are  large  buyers  of  news-printing  paper,  both  reels  and  flat,  for  the 
South  African  market,  wishes  to  arrange  to  purchase  regular  supplies  from  Canada, 
and  invites  samples  and  prices  from  manufacturers. 

1160.  *Straw-boards,  leather-boards  and  pulp-wood  board— A  Glasgow  firm 
states  that  a  large  demand  exists  for  the  above  and  has  forwarded  samples  of  the 
boards  required  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1161.  Machines  for  sharpening  safety  razor  blades —An  English  firm  desires  to 
act  as  European  agents  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  machinery.  They 
state  a  good  market  exists  for  such  machinery  at  the  present  time  and  have  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  several  illustrations  of  the  machines 
desired. 
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1162.  Flour,  dried  and  canned  fish. — An  export  association  is  anxious  to  secure 
the  representation  for  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  exporting  the  above  articles  to  South 
Africa  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

1163.  Writing  paper. — Two  Eussian  firms  are  open  to  buy  writing  papers  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  white  and  light  blue  colour  preferred.  Quotations  for  quantities  c.i.f . 
Vladivostok  desired.  Samples  for  inspection  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1164.  Canned  meats,  vegetables,  etc. — A  London  produce  firm  with  branches  in 
the  chief  cities  wishes  to  get  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  packers  of  canned 
meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  a  position  to  do  regular  export  trade. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

t  During  the  year  1914-15,  Newfoundland  imported  tea  to  the  value  of  $176,352,  Ceylon 
leading  with  a  trade  of  $101,784  ;  the  United  Kingdom,  $48,409  ;  Canada,  $21,254,  and  the  United 
States  with  $4,646. 

It  is  thought  that  under  existing  conditions  Canada's  erport  trade  in  this  article  could  be 
materially  increased. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  £5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  IB  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

■    (Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  g  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Sliver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  t5  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  $5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth    cover,   $1.00:  paper 

cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Tear-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  t5  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  shou-ld  be  kept  supplier 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  '  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Jusit,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosihch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central   House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
F.  A.  C.  Blckerdike,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 

East    Parade,    Leeds.      Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  C.  B.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor- 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil 


Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


I  ndia : 


Calcutta,  Director  General 
cial  Intelligence. 


of 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden : 

Commer-  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  ant' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  October  2,  1916.  No.  662 


EXHIBITION  OF  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  SAMPLES. 

The  exhibition  of  German  and  Austrian  samples  collected  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  brought  to  Canada  at  the  request  of  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  was  opened  in  the 
Winter  Club  House,  155  Drummond  street,  Montreal,  on  the  28th  September,  and  will 
remain  open  until  the  7th  October.  This  great  building  extends  from  Drummond 
street  to  Stanley  street,  has  a  glass  roof  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  display  of 
the  samples  of  German  and  Austrian  goods. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in  Montreal  the  samples  will  be  moved  to  Toronto 
and  shown  in  Convocation  Hall  of  Toronto  University  from  October  23  to  November 
o.  The  interval  between  the  closing  in  Montreal  and  the  opening  in  Toronto  will  be 
occupied  in  packing  up  the  samples  and  unpacking  and  setting  them  up  in  Toronto. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  unpack  and  arrange  over  8,000  samples.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  goods  cannot  be  exhibited  in  every  Canadian  industrial  centre  during 
the  brief  time  that  the  samples  remain  in  Canada. 

In  order  to  encourage  manufacturers  in  all  the  industrial  towns  and  cities  to 
visit  the  exhibition  all  the  railways  have  agreed  to  grant  reduced  fares  to  Montreal 
and  Toronto  to  manufacturers  visiting  the  exhibition.  Single  fare  tickets  may  be 
purchased  on  the  certificate  plan,  which  requires  that  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  attendance  at  the  exhibition  must  certify  that  the  visitor 
has  attended.  In  addition  to  single  fare  there  is  a  charge  of  25  cents  made  by  the 
railways  for  the  validating  of  certificates. 

All  Canadian  manufacturers  are  invited  to  attend  whether  they  receive  invitation 
cards  or  not.  The  exhibition  is  not  open  to  the  general  public,  but  manufacturers 
will  only  have  to  register  to  secure  admission 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  August  22,  1916. 

COMMONWEALTH  TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  preliminary  returns  (subject  to  revision)  of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Coramon- 
frealth  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1916,  show  considerable 
expansion  over  those  for  the  previous  year. 

The  total  trade  is  shown  thus : — 

1914-15.  1915-16.  Increase. 

£125,024,413  £152,283,687  £27,259,274 

The  figures  would  have  been  considerably  augmented  had  shipping  facilities  been 
available  for  the  transportation  oversea  of  wheat  and  flour  and  if  embargoes  had  not 
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been  enforced  upon  the  exportation  of  such  important  items  of  primary  production 
as  wool,  meats,  hides  and  butter. 

The  financial  year  closed  with  an  increase  in  the  values  of  imports  by  £12,945,610 
and  in  exports  by  £14,313,664.    The  adverse  balance  of  trade,  however,  was  £2,471,207. 

The  following"  is  a  comparison  for  the  last  two  years: — 


IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 


July-June. 

1914-15.  1915-16.  Increase. 

£  £  £ 

Gold.                                                              459,151  576,719  117,568 

Merchandise                                              63,972,686  76,800,728  12,828,042 

Totals                                        £64,431,837  £77,377,447  £12,945,610 

$313,138,727  $376,054,392  $62,915,665 


EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 


July-June. 

1914-15.  1915-16.  Increase. 

£  £  L 

Gold   2,677,436  10,600,441  7,923,005 

Merchandise   57,915,140  64,305,799  6,390,659 


Totals  £60,592,576        £74,906,240  £14,313,664 

$294,479,919      $364,044,326  $69,564,407 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Excluding-  the  item  of  gold  in  both  imports  and  exports,  the  comparative  values 
of  merchandise  in  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are 
shown  thus : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Merchandise  1914-15                                                    £63,972,686  £57,915,140 

1915-16                                                       76,800,728  64,305,799 

Increase                                                          £12,828,042  £6,390,659 


MOVEMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SPECIE. 

In  1915-16  gold,  in  bar  and  specie,  was  responsible  for  exports  from  Australia  to 
the  value  of  £10,600,441,  as  against  £2,677,436  in  1914-15,  thus  constituting  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  £7,923,005.  While  the  countries  to  which  export  has  been  made  are 
not  disclosed,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  bulk  was  shipped  to  North  America. 

The  following  return  gives  the  figures  for  the  last  two  years : — 


1914- 

15. 

1915 

-16. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gold,  uncoined 

455,704 

735,989 

495,749 

1,082,667 

Specie — gold .  .    .  . 

3,447 

1,941,447 

80,970 

9,517,774 

"        silver.  .    .  . 

423,836 

52,238 

217,630 

32,935 

"        bronze. . 

6,018 

715 

11,001 

295 

Ores  (exclusive  of 

gold .  . 

78,358 

506,592 

38,727 

696,790 

Silver,  bullion  and 

silver  in 

2,397 

680,481 

665 

703,289 

£969,760 

£3,917,462 

£844,742 

£12,033,750 
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COMMONWEALTH  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to 
June),  the  following  comparative  return  is  submitted: — 


Total  Total  +  Increase. 

Imports.  Exports.  —  Decrease. 

1906-  07   £  48,136,531      £  72,456;674  +£24,320,143 

1907-  08    51,780,077  67,048,368  +  15,268,291 

1908-  09   49,189,960  65,629,3'63  ~+  16,439,403 

1909-  10   54,591,004  69, 775, 762  +  15,184,758 

1910-  11   64,171,784  73,399,537  +  9,227,753 

1911-  12   73,124,989  81,586,546  +  8,461,557 

1912-  13    77,531,489  75,765,546  —  1,765,943 

1913-  14    82,417,907  84,827,496'  +  2,409,589 

1914-  15   64,431,837  60,592,576  —  3,839,261 

1915-  16   77,377,447  74,906,240  —  2,471,207 


TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED. 

Taking,  in  each  instance,  the  unrevised  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  total 
trade  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  for  last  fiscal  year,  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year,  is  submitted  in  the  annexed  schedule: — 


Countries.  Imports.  (Exports.  Total  trade. 

1914-15  Canada   $  629,444,894  $  490,808,877  $  1,120,253,771 

1914-  15  Australia   313, 138,727  294,479,919  607,618,647 

1915-  16  Canada   542,043,563  882,872,502  1,424,916,065 

1915-16  Australia   376,054,392  364,044,326  740,098,718 


(Australian  figures  converted- at  the  rate  of  $4-86  to  the  £.) 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

Imports  into  Australia  in  1915-16  were  subject  to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
deliveries  from  oversea  manufacturers  and  also  to  the  abnormal  ocean  freight  rates. 
The  effect  of  the  drought  in  1914  will  be  observed  in  the  unusual  importations  of 
cereals. 

The  imports  of  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1914-15 
and  1915-16,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  tabulated  for  ready  reference  as. 
follows : — 


IMPORTS    FOR    TWELVE  MONTHS. 


+ 

Increase- 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Decrease.. 

£  399,803 

£  256,83*0 

— £  142,973 

Apparel,  dry  goods,  etc  

14,056,018 

17,783,509 

+ 

3,727,491 

Boots   and  shoes  

'624,265 

376,439 

247,826 

169,834 

226,456 

+ 

567622 

667,702 

738,377 

+ 

70,675 

1,2'64,305 

1,754,090 

+ 

489,785 

Earthenware    and  china.. 

348,096 

402,232 

+ 

54,136 

806,314 

915,522 

+ 

109,208 

66,256 

82,124 

+ 

15,868 

Fruits,  other  fresh  

278,210 

291,926 

+ 

13,716 

153,028 

91.813 

61,215 

Glass   and  glassware  

469,846 

515,636 

+ 

45,790 

Grain  and  pulse,  unprepared — 

66,402 

21,215 

45,187 

282,461 

711,906 

+ 

429,445 

Oats  

344,201 

501,755 

+ 

157,554 

Wheat  

538,480 

2,175,519 

+ 

1,637,039 

Other  

43,552 

77,461 

+ 

33,909 

Grain  and  pulse,  prepared- — 

160,689 

109,354 

51,335 

1,217 

5,031 

+ 

3,814 

Hay  and  chaff  

65,525 

228,7'64 

+ 

163,239 

Gold,  uncoined  

455,704 

495,749 

+ 

40,045 

Hats  and  caps  

411,506 

439,988 

+ 

28,482 

Hops  

54,188 

51,445 

2,743 

Machinery — 

Agricultural  

599,331 

525,711 

73,620 

Other  

3,959,834 

3,358,329 

601,505 
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IMPORTS  FOR  TWELVE 

MONTHS. — 

-u  oncludeu. 

4_ 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

DGCr63-SG. 

712,993 

1,315,270 

+ 

602,277 

1,085,597 

675,250 

— 

410,347 

Iron  and  steel — 

1,354,792 

1,602,188 

+ 

247,39  6 

Galvanized  plate  and  sheet.,  .. 

1,431,576 

1,795,396 

+ 

363,820 

232,722 

125,151 

— 

107,571 

1,943,463 

2,3-28,38l6 

+ 

384,923 

37'8,24'0 

340,484 

— 

37,756 

3,871,913 

3,802,374 

— 

69,539 

Milk  preserved  

52,950 

100,032 

+ 

47,082 

557,870 

644,139 

+ 

8'6,269 

149,233 

286,86>6 

137,633 

619,039 

591,856 

— 

27,183 

Paper,  printing  

886,497 

898,431 

+ 

11,934 

694,301 

939,146 

+ 

244,845 

Pickles  and  sauces  

122,111 

114,197 

— 

7,914 

15,460 

8,6  2*8* 

— 

6,832 

15,406 

149,487 

+ 

134,081 

Spirits — 

187,978 

84,561 

— 

103,417 

36,958 

25,236 

— 

11,722 

769,579 

726,429 

— 

43,150 

162,847 

161,945 

— 

-902 

56,998 

55,466 

— 

1,532 

Wines,  other  

32,953 

26,924 

— 

6,029 

18'0,5'57 

348,816 

+ 

168,259 

Biscuits  

16,112 

11,316 

— 

4,796 

10,554 

66,9  11 

+ 

56,387 

Sugar  

181,020 

1,869,74'6 

+ 

1,688,726 

1,528,032 

1,939,151 

+ 

411,119 

9  170  7Q-^ 

J.,  I  6  0,  i  \)o 

A  A  9  nQC 

Tobacco,  manufactured  

193,799 

129,553 

64,246 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

532,759 

687,858 

+ 

155,099 

Cigars  

124,495 

89,104 

35,391 

Tools  of  trade  

494,29'6 

493,434 

862 

126,184 

103,289 

22,895 

DETAILS   OF   IMPORTS   NOT  AVAILABLE. 

It  will  be  some  months  hence  before  detailed  particulars  concerning  Australian 
trade  in  1915-16  will  be  available.  An  analysis  of  the  importations  from  Canada 
cannot  be  prepared  until  such  time  as  the  returns — showing  the  importations  from 
all  countries — are  published. 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  combined  with  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  a 
number  of  the  principal  items  of  primary  production  to  foreign  countries,  reduced  the 
volume  of  exports  from  Australia  in  1915-16. 

The  bulk  of  the  wheat  grown  last  season  is  still  waiting  shipment.  The  chief 
items  prohibited  from  export  to  neutral  markets  are  wool  (for  some  months),  butter, 
meats,  hides  and  coal. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  Australian  exports  of  leading  lines  of  goods  and  pro- 
ducts in  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  as  follows : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


-4-  Increase. 

1914-15.  1915-16  — Decrease. 

£  £  £ 

Horses                                                    459,978  304,702  —  155,276 

Butter                                                 2,664,975,  1,117,629  —1,547,346 

Biscuits                                                    81,009  116,654  +  35,645 

Coal                                                      ,  720,632  511,013  —  209,619 

Metals — 

Concentrates                                    861,818  1,424,405  +  562,587 

Copper                                           2,229,254  3,531,061  +1,301,807 

Lead                                              2,009,433  3,194,206  +  3 ,184,773 

Ores,  except  gold                             506,592  696,790  +    3  90  198 

Silver                                                 52,238  32,935  —  19,303 
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EXPORTS   FROM   AUSTRALIA  FOR  TWELVE   .MONTHS.  Concluded. 


+  Increase. 


1914-15. 

1915-16. 

— Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fruits,  dried — 

Currants  

12.583 

25,316 

+  12,733 

19,506 

215,272 

+  195,766 

Other  

3,602 

3,495 

—  107 

Fruits,  fresh — 

139,542 

374,240 

-    +  234,698 

All  other  

36,482 

41,267 

+  4,785 

Wheat  

859,027 

7,997,584 

+  7,138,557 

509,389 

1,738,717 

-j-1,229,328 

807,061 

406,123 

—  400,938 

90,909 

437,154 

+  346,245 

Leather  

1,182,618 

1,129,510 

—  53,108 

Frozen  beef  

4,990,054 

2,147,925 

—2,842,129 

Frozen   mutton,   etc.  .    .  . 

3,413,848 

769,752 

—2,644,096 

Frozen  rabbits,  etc  

534,596 

724,624 

+  190,028 

1,853,796 

500,957 

— 1,352,839 

Preserved  milk  .  . 

123,725 

23,587 

—  100,138 

Skins — 

Hides  

1,380,886 

560,215 

—  820,671 

Rabbit  

231,286 

265,724 

+  34,438 

1,764,528 

1,274,615 

-  489,913 

Other  

145,793 

330,767 

+  184,974 

Tallow  

1,571,488 

443,803 

—1,127,685 

Tin  

226,180 

577,061 

+  350,881 

17,476,637 

20,328,261 

+  2,851,624 

Wool,  scoured  

4,625,545 

6,525,830 

+  1,900,285 

Pearlshell  

179,430 

194,052 

+  14,622 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER,  WHEAT,  FLOUR  AND  WOOL. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  drought  conditions  in  1914,  and  the  embargo  placed  upon 
the  export  in  1915-16,  there  was  a  marked  contraction  in  the  exports  of  butter.  In- 
versely, there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  wheat.  The  world-wide  demand  for 
wool  caused  active  competition  at  record  prices.  The  embargo  on  shipments  of  wool 
to  foreign  countries  is  now  in  operation  but  shipments  can  be  made  to  Canadian 
woollen  mills  under  special  permit. 

The  appended  schedule  shows  the  quantities  (not  values)  of  four  principal  items 
of  production  shipped  oversea  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years : — 

QUANTITIES  SHIPPED  OVERSEA  IN  1914-15  AND  1915-16. 

+  Increase. 

1914-15.  1915-16.       — Decrease. 

Butter  Lbs.      54,062,729  16,722,25'6    —  37,340,473 

Wheat  Centals.        2,532,049  17,172,773     +  14,640,724 

Flour  ,      "  1,070,242  2,940,952     +  1,870,710 

Wool,    greasy  Lbs.     443,924,625        408,622,162    —  35,302,463 

Wool,    scoured  "        64,972,173  79,879,065     +  14,906,892 

THE   THIRD   COMMONWEALTH   WAR  LOAN. 

On  August  1,  the  subscription  list  to  the  third  Australian  internal  war  loan 
closed  with  applications  for  £20,569,400.  Through  various  causes,  the  treasurer  decided 
to  extend  the  date  of  receiving  subscriptions  to  September  1,  and  up  to  August  17 
the  total  amount  subscribed  had  increased  to  £22,276,200.  The  number  of  applications 
and  the  totals  for  each  state  being  as  follows : — 

State.                                                                Applications.  Amount. 

New  South  Wales   25,650  £10,125,340 

Victoria   37,178  8,104,850 

Queensland   6,052  1,637,710 

South  Australia   6,791  1,394,310 

Western  Australia   3,058  558,260 

Tasmania   2,918  450,600 

Rabaul   70  3,060 

Norfolk  Island   5  .600 

London   5  i  470 


Total 


S1.727  £22,276,200 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  second  war  loans,  lenders  will  receive  interest  at 
4^  per  centum  per  annum,  free  from  Federal  or  State  income  tax,  and  the  third  loan 
will  be  redeemed  in  full  on  June  15,  1925.  The  interest  is  payable  half  yearly,  the 
first  payment  being  made  on  December  15,  1916. 

The  treasurer  gave  the  following  illustration  of  .how  payments,  by  a  person  sub- 
scribing £200,  were  to  be  made : — 

£20,  being  10  per  cent,  on  or  before  August  1,  1916. 
£30,  being  15  per  cent,  on  or  before  August  15,  1916.  ' 
£40,  being  20  per  cent,  on  or  before  September  15,  1916. 
£50,  being  25  per  cent,  on  or  before  October  16,  1916. 
£60,  being  30  per  cent,  on  or  before  November  15,  1916. 

To  encourage  subscriptions  of  £100,  the  lender  could  pay  £10  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  for  ten  months  beginning  on  August  1.  Those  who  lend  £100  on  these 
terms  are  entitled  to  receive  £4  10s.  Od.  as  interest  on  June  15,  1917,  and  £2  5s.  Od. 
every  six  months  afterwards.  Subscriptions  for  £100  can  also  be  made,  on  the  same 
extended  terms  of  payment,  as  from  September  1,  but  one  month's  interest  will  be 
deducted  on  June  15,  1917.  The  lowest  loan  is  for  £10  and  higher  loans  must  repre- 
sent an  exact  multiple  of  £10.  Treasury  bonds  may  be  lodged  for  safe  keeping  in  any 
bank  or  savings  bank  in  Australia  without  charge. 

THE   THREE   AUSTRALIAN   WAR  LOANS   AGGREGATE  $278,562,369. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  three  Commonwealth  internal  war  loans  (the  third  loan 
not  completed)  are  shown  as  follows: — 


First  war  loan  closed  August  31,  1915   £  13,389,440 

Second  war  loan  closed  January  31,  1916  , .  21,'651,720 

Third  war  loan  to  close  September  1    (subscriptions  to  August 

17)   22,276,200 


Grand  total   £  57,317,360 

or  at  $4.86  to  £   $278,562,369 


WORKERS'  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  WAR  LOANS. 

Many  Australian  business  firms  and  manufacturers  rendered  very  material  assist- 
ance in  the  flotation  of  the  last  war  loan  by  taking  up  bonds  on  behalf  of  their 
employees  in  return  for  small  weekly  payments.  While  each  firm  made  its  own  arrange- 
ment, yet  the  general  procedure  was  to  assist  any  employee  in  receipt  of  less  than 
£200  a  year  in  taking  up  bonds  from  £10  to  £50  the  amount  to  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  a  week  for  each  £10  bond. 

The  employers  undertook  to  pay  over  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  employee 
without  interest  being  charged  for  the  advance.  Further,  any  employee  subscribing 
to  the  loan  and  leaving  the  firm's  service  before  the  expiration  of  the  18  months  (the 
period  for  reimbursement  of  advances)  may  obtain  his  or  her  bond  on  (a)  by  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  outstanding,  or  (b)  transferring  the  subscription  to  another 
employee,  or  (c)  arranging  with  the  firm  to  take  up  the  subscription — in  which  case 
the  firm  will  repay  the  amount  paid  together  with  the  interest  due  thereon  to  date 
of  transfer. 

FINANCING  THE  AUSTRALIAN  STATES. 

The  Federal  Government  recently  floated  its  first  loan  (other  than  war  advances 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government)  in  London.  The  whole  of  the  £4,000,000  asked 
for  was  subscribed.  The  loan  was  issued  at  par,  carrying  interest  at  5|-  per  centum, 
and  is  redeemable  between  1920  and  1922.    The  whole  of  this  loan,  required  for  public 
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works,  was  distributed,  in  various  allotments,  to  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of 
New  South  Wales.  Early  in  August,  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  floated  a  loan  of 
£2,500,000  in  London.  It  was  also  issued  at  par,  bearing  interest  at  51  per  cent,  and 
is  redeemable  in  1920  and  1922. 

PROHIBITION  OF  SALE  OF  ENEMY  GOODS. 

A  statement  of  the  first  importance  to  business  houses  throughout  Australia  has 
been  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  (the  Right  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes)  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  enemy  countries.    The  Prime  Minister  said: — 

"  Although  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  goods  pro- 
duced in  enemy  countries,  and  imported  before  the  war,  are  still  being  offered  for 
sale,  in  some  cases  without  any  indication  to  the  purchaser  that  the  goods  are  of 
enemy  origin.  After  very  careful  consideration,  I  have  decided  that  this  ought  not  to 
continue,  and  traders  are  now  notified  that  a  definite  term  is  fixed,  after  which  the  sale 
of  such  goods  will  be  prohibited.  After  September  30  goods  of  enemy  origin  will  not 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  by  wholesale  houses,  and  after  November  30  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  retail,  unless,  in  either  case,  by  the  express  permission  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  which  will  not  be  granted  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances.  Even 
during  this  limited  period,  it  will  be  made  an  offence  to  sell,  or  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale,  any  goods  of  enemy  origin  unless  there  is  supplied  to  them  a  trade  description 
setting  out  distinctly  the  country  of  origin,  so  that  the  purchaser  shall  be  fully  aware 
that  the  goods  are  of  enemy  origin.'' 

The  wholesale  trader  has  six  weeks  in  which  to  dispose  of  goods  of  German,  Aus- 
trian, Turkish  and  Bulgarian  origin,  and  the  retailer  has  little  more  than  three  months 
to  effect  a  clearance.  It  is  considered  probable  that  some  shipments  of  enemy  goods  will 
be  made  to  neutral  countries. 

Very  careful  examination  of  imports  from  certain  neutral  countries  is  made  to 
prevent  enemy  goods  being  placed  upon  the  Australian  markets. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

The  extensive  wireless  telegraphy  system  throughout  Australia,  Papua  (Austra- 
lian New  Guinea),  the  occupied  territory  of  German  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  is  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  the  Navy.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  equipment  for  the  various  stations  has  been  manufactured  in 
Australia.  The  principal  suppliers  were  Shaw  Wireless,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  whose  buildings, 
plant  and  machinery  have  been  purchased  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  for 
£55,000. 

The  Shaw  plant,  in  addition  to  wireless  installations,  for  both  land  and  sea,  made 
electrical  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  It  is  stated  that  in  view  of  the  contemplated 
extension  of  radio-telegraphy,  there  is  two  years'  work  in  sight  for  the  newly  acquired 
plant. 

COPPER  WIRE  FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT. 

After  negotiations  extending  over  a  period  of  months,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  completed  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the  copper  manufacturing 
industry  in  Australia.  A  special  plant  is  being  installed  by  the  Electrolytic  Company 
at  Port  Kembla,  N.S.W.,  and  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  place  with  the  com- 
pany for  a  period  of  ten  years,  orders  for  all  the  copper  wire  and  other  such  material 
required  by  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  and  other  departments.  The  terms 
of  the  arrangement  have  not  been  disclosed,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  provide,  not  for 
fehe  payment  of  a  fixed  rate  of  prices  but  for  a  percentage  on  the  capital  cost.  The 
extent  of  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  a  new  local  industry  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  the  Postmaster-General  recently  estimated  that  an  approximate  saving  of 
£90,000  a  year  could  be  effected  by  the  erection  of  such  a  plant  within  the  Common- 
wealth to  meet  government  requirements. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  BICYCLE  FACTORY. 

For  many  years,  telegrams,  and  special  delivery  letters  have  been  delivered  in  the 
principal  Australian  cities  and  towns  by  messengers  on  bicycles.  From  year  to  year 
tenders  were  accepted  from  bicycle  dealers  for  the  supply,  and  keeping  in  efficient 
working  order,  of  all  the  machines  required. 

Experience  proved  that  the  procedure  adopted  has  been  both  costly  and  unsatis- 
factory, hence  the  decision  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  establish  a  bicycle  manufac- 
turing industry  in  Melbourne  to  furnish  the  machines  required  in  all  the  Australian 
states.  Operations  will  be  commenced  at  an  early  date,  and  the  direct  representative 
of  a  Canadian  bicycle  industry  has  been  interesting  the  manager  of  the  Commonwealth 
factory  in  the  merits  of  the  necessary  imported  parts  required  for  the  building  of 
high  grade  machines.  A  portion  of  the  bicycles,  such  as  rubber  tires,  etc.,  will  be  of 
Australian  manufacture. 

SOAP  PROHIBITED  FROM   IMPORTATION  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  importation  into  the  Commonwealth  of  soap  has  been  prohibited,  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs.  The  prohibition  is  aimed  at 
the  prevention  of  the  dumping  of  foreign  soap  in  Australia  and  to  encourage  increased 
local  manufacture  and  the  conservation  of  glycerine  which  is  extensively  used  in  the 
making  of  high  explosives.  Australia  is  thus  following  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  and, 
for  some  time  ahead,  must  rely  on  local  production.  Heretofore,  this  trade  has  not 
been  exploited  to  any  extent  by  Canadian  soap  manufacturers,  but  since  the  embargo 
was  placed  on  imports  by  Great  Britain  the  increase  of  shipments  from  the  United 
States  has  been  most  marked. 

THE  IMPORTED  FISH  TRADE. 

According  to  the  preliminary  trade  returns,  the  importation  of  fish  of  all  kinds 
into  Australia  in  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  on  June  30,  1916,  were  valued  at  £915,522, 
or  an  increase  of  £109,208  over  the  values  for  the  previous  period.  On  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  meats,  and  also  through  the  scarcity  of  herrings  and  sardines  from  the 
Continent  and  herrings  from  Scotland,  more  economical  food  products  were  sought 
for,  hence  the  exceptional  demand  for  canned  salmon.  The  popular  demand  was 
chiefly  for  Cohoe  salmon,  although  Oregon  medium  red  was  also  strongly  supported 
as  in  opposition  to  red  Alaska  salmon.  The  high  prices  ruling  on  Sockeye  salmon 
proved  detrimental  to  this  grade  under  existing  trading  conditions,  hence  the  sale  was 
smaller  than  usual. 

Prices  for  the  present  season's  pack  of  British  Columbia  salmon  show  a  consider- 
able advance,  a  fair  portion  of  which  is,  however,  absorbed  by  increased  freight.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  trade  this  year  will  run  on  British  Columbia  salmon — other  than 
Sockeye — but  no  large  contracts  are  being  placed  pending  the  daily  expected  declara- 
tion of  quotations  on  red  Alaska,  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  trade. 

Last  year  the  supplies  of  old-established  English  brands  of  canned  herrings  were 
only  in  limited  supply  at  much  higher  prices  than  heretofore.  This  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  (Atlantic  and  Pacific)  and  some  United  States  packers  to  intro- 
duce their  brands,  which  were  generally  acceptable  in  quality. 

The  quality  of  the  Canadian  sardines,  in  comparison  with  continental,  was  not 
so  satisfactory  to  importers,  but  it  is  stated  that  this  season's  pack  will  show  con- 
siderable improvement. 
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CONTRACTION  IN  EXPORTATION  OF  FROZEN  MEATS. 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  trading  conditions — lack  of  shipping  facilities,  embargoes, 
etc. — exceptionally  heavy  reductions  are  shown  in  Australian  meat  exports  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30.  New  Zealand  figures,  by  comparison,  again  show  a  satis- 
factory expansion.    The  returns  are  as  follows: — 

1914-15.  1915-16. 


Frozen  Mutton — 

Carcases. 

  3,023,428" 

  2,162,204 

Carcases. 
575,865 
2,768,460 

  5, 185,632 

3,344,325 

Frozen  Lamb — 

  1/889,319 

  2,669,389 

420,191 
3,575,651 

  4,558,708 

3,995,842 

Frozen  Beef — 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 
939,035 

Lbs. 

  69,990,605 

Lbs. 
10<8,875,04: 

Of  the  Australian  totals,  96-4  per  cent  of  the  mutton,  97-5  per  cent  of  the  lamb, 
and  96-3  per  cent  of  the  beef  was  despatched  to  the  United  Kingdom,  though  no  doubt 
some  of  the  cargoes  were  discharged  at  other  destinations  preferred  by  the  Imperial 
authorities. 

VENEERS  FOR  PIANO  CASES,  ETC.,  IN  DEMAND. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  veneers  for  making  piano  cases  and  for  high-class 
cabinet-making.  Walnut  veneer  is  especially  favoured  in  the  Australian  piano  indus- 
try. Canadian  manufacturers  sending  a  range  of  small  samples,  together  with  quota- 
tions upon  the  basis  of  free-on-board  steamer  Montreal  or  St.  John,  are  assured  of 
clieir  veneers  being  promptly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  principal  Australian 
importers. 

CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  increased  ocean  freights,  the  prices  of  this  commodity  have 
advanced  to  record  figures  during  the  last  few  months.  The  leading  Canadian  and 
Swedish  brands  of  carbide  have  practically  controlled  the  market.  On  the  approach 
of  summer  the  demand  slackens  and  prices  usually  weaken.  In  connection  with  the 
Hydro-Electric  works  at  Hobart,  a  scheme  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  interested 
investors  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Commonwealth  requirements  of  carbide  in  Tas- 
mania. 

SHIPMENT  OF  APPLES  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Advices  received  from  packers  and  exporters  of  British  Columbia  apples  indicate 
that  their  shipments  of  this  season's  fruit  to  Australia  will  be  considerably  curtailed 
owing  to  the  allotment  of  space  on  the  mail  steamers  being  restricted  in  comparison 
with  previous  years.  It  is  understood  that  New  Zealand  importers  have  drawn  more 
heavily  than  usual  on  the  space,  and  such  cargo  is  entitled  to  first  consideration  in 
view  of  the  subsidy  paid  by  that  dominion  to  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line. 

Freights  on  apples  have  advanced  to  90  cents  to  Auckland  and  $1  per  box  to 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TRADING  CONDITIONS. 

There  is  no  marked  development  in  the  Australian  trading  outlook  to  report. 
Rumours  of  a  further  decrease  in  the  freight  rates  from  New  York  have  caused 
unusual  conservation  in  the  placing  of  orders  in  North  America  for  iron  and  steel 
products.  Slackness  in  building  is  particularly  noticeable  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  builders'  hardware  requirements. 

The  approach  of  spring  invariably  brings  an  active  demand  for  paints,  oils,  wall- 
paper and  allied  goods.  Orders  for  dry  goods  of  varied  character  are  being  forwarded 
to  Canada  by  each  mail,  and  this  trade  has  excellent  prospects  of  considerable  develop- 
ment. 

The  season  continues  excellent  and,  throughout  some  of  the  states,  the  best  rain- 
fall for  over  half  a  century  has  been  experienced  this  year. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.  A.,  August  18,  1916. 
south  Africa's  half-year  trade. 

The  trade  statistics  for  the  month  and  six  months  ending  June  30  have  just  been 
received  and  show  a  remarkable  increase  on  imports  over  the  same  period  for  1915, 
and  although  on  many  lines  the  quantities  are  much  less,  the  value  is  almost  equal 
to  the  year  1913,  and  1914  for  the  corresponding  periods. 

The  increased  prices  account  of  course,  for  much  of  the  increase,  but  the  absence 
of  about  50,000  adults  must  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  smaller  quantity 
imported,  showing  that  South  Africa  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  buying  markets 
in  the  world  on  an  average  of  population. 

Canada's  exports  to  South  Africa  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  are  about 
$22,000  less  than  the  same  period  in  1915,  due  to  a  lack  of  shipping.  The  United 
States  have  in  the  same  period  increased  their  trade  over  1915  by  about  $5,000,000 
and  nearly  all  carried  by  British-owned  vessels. 

The  local  conditions  in  Australia  have  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  her  exports 
to  South  Africa  have  increased  the  first  half  of  this  year  by  about  $1,850,000. 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  ocean  trade  route  has  altered  the  Far  East  sailings,  so  as  to 
touch  Durban  and  Cape  Town  on  the  route  to  England,  with  the  result  that  both  India, 
China  and  Japan  have  profited  by  the  new  conditions ;  India  increasing  her  exports  to 
South  Africa  so  far  this  year,  by  about  $1,000,000  and  Japan  by  about  $650,000.  The 
United  Kingdom  in  this  period  have  increased  their  trade  by  about  $17,000,000. 
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VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  some  of  the  principal 
countries  exporting  to  South  Africa,  also  the  total  from  all  countries : — 


Total :  British 

South  Africa. 

Country  of  Origin. 

1916. 

1915. 

£  383,158 

£  387,627 

TTnitorl  Clatpt; 

2,833,967 

1,833,825 

10,977,496 

7,468,977 

~n(Ha  

837,884 

642,237 

81  987 

106,385 

971  226 

287,474 

8  187 

5,243 

11,549 

15,917 

402  043 

127,637 

46  682 

54,830 

  247,241 

215,675 

  257,620 

192,543 

Italy  

  158,950 

150,276 

1  A  fl  A  1  Q 

8  7  A  t  (1 

  35,771 

9,076 

  380,927 

147,924 

  167,363 

109,225 

  63,232 

20,480 

  43,046 

26,023 

Argentine  Republic  

  103,193 

195,355 

  266,450 

218,763 

Chile  

  188,347 

44,313 

  £19,259,808 

£12,835,845 

UNION  OF   SOUTH  AFRICA  IMPORTS. 

As  a  further  guide  to  Canadian  exporters  the  following  statement  will  show  the 
value  of  imports  in  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1916,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  for  1915. 


Six  months 

ended  June  30. 

Articles. 

1916. 

1915. 

£  18,787 

1,395,983 

792,207 

140,777 

66,089 

5,889 

55 

28,217 

13,920 

46,852 

48,307 

41.295 

25,211 

34.252 

28,453 

1,231.805 

667,575 

566,692 

333,837 

2,362,362 

1,274,092 

70,296 

68,774 

Disinfectants  and  germicides  

32,455 

22,221 

Medicinal  preparations  

61,779 

51,986 

Soda,  caustic  

33,873 

8,718 

All  other  drugs  and  chemicals  (n.o.d.).. 

74,865 

37,891 

Total  drugs  and  chemicals  

570,871 

463,8'68 

Dyestuffs  and  tanning  substances  

9,663 

4,859 

Earthenware  (n.o.d.)  

.  .  .  68,313 

29,184 

116,740 

42,393 

Electric  fittings,  including  posts  

130,167 

63,108 

Enamel  ware  

29,263 

8,744 

31,583 

Biscuits  

.   ..  16,232 

21,768 

Butter  

15,057 

51,495 

113,908 

112,186 

Wheat  

.   .  .  792.529 

645,072 

Flour  

222,284 

18,779 

Oatmeal  

25,964 

Preserved  fish  

106,678 

Bacon  

75.S03 

Hams  

IS, 951 

Tinned  meats,  or  similarly  preserved.  .  . 

.    .  .  23,033 

64.951 
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union  of  south  Africa — imports. — Continued. 


Articles. 

1916. 
Six  months 

1915. 
ended  June  30, 

1VT illr   nr   prf  Ck  vn  pr^TirlAnciArl 

147  255 

171  468 

TTnnt\xrppi  t»     ri 1  pq  tViat 

24  813 

10  833 

Bedsteads 

53,924 

18  843 

3,878 

4  202 

92  003 

31  038 

Glassware  (n  o  d  ) 

24,272 

'6  364 

frl  vpprinp    ptiiHa  * 

59  178 

58  982 

ri-1  vpprinp  ntViAT 

145  579 

1 o n  loo 
14U,15i 

601  751 

354  644 

20  470 

14  357 

47  884 

24  163 

Cash  registers 

2,512 

795 

{""S  l  t 1  pt»v 

47  431 

29  719 

22  979 

33  947 

4  981 

4  387 

All    Af  H  dv  "fATipincr  matpTiQ  1 

9  436 

7  999 

45  208 

23  749 

SatXMTIO*  TYlfl^lliTlPS! 

41  302 

25  199 

Stoves 

38,731 

19  413 

o  vi  1  - 1 ,    (-)  f*    oil  oriTto 

3  230 

2  507 

72  364 

33  017 

\\ ' l  y> r\  TP.TIA 

70  889 

37  279 

TT?n  yrl  w?i  ta  <£iTir1   iPintl  prv    f  n  n  c\  \ 

190  402 

Total   hardware  and  cutlerv 

617,819 

386,580 

T  I  / 1  o  1 1     /  '  M  T 1  VOX"]  M  P" 

30  057 

20  677 

T^pifrVr  ViriAG   d  ti rl  mip^c; 

1  801 

1  367 

(~)fViAT  hnpc  q  nfl  tiipItq 

143  309 

75  833 

Tn  rl.i  q -TnVi.ViA  r     tp  w    PTifl    ma  rinfn  pfnr^1^  Ctf 

247,460' 

129  451 

lYTncipnl  iTi<strinnpTitQ 

43,227 

23  688 

Cnycri  po  1 

1,668 

955 

JL1  UI1    ctllU.    feletil   IIlcAil  Lllct  <~  I  UI  Co 

AtictIa     pViqtitiaI    q  ti  rl  rT^ 

5  8  64 

4  967 

Bar   bolt  and  rod 

183,999 

85,594 

Chain  for  hauling 

9,708 

6,389 

ft  Vl  £1  T»  A<2 

15  656 

10  608 

8  057 

5  624 

T^i  AP<3       TIITIITIO*    0  Tl  f\  fnTriTIO*C! 

86  259 

81  125 

Total  iron  and  steel 

540,683 

3  25  553 

~X  C-W7  a1  1  prv 

56  751 

20  665 

Lamp  ware 

30,368 

10,388 

T ? c \ / a ^- < .    -i  i  w I  ohfiPQ 

707  578 

0\>  1  ,uUO 

Saddlery  and  harness 

2,482 

4  226 

'IVXanuf  actures  of  leather  (nod) 

32,436 

25  351 

64  257 

158  724 

IVTd  p  Vi  i  Tt  prir   o  ti  rl  inovtc  tViATAnf  

A  crTlpnltnTd  1 

27  494 

22  794 

f^TClTlAC;     d  TI  rl      Al  A\7"C1  tAVQ 

9  920 

10  652 

Electrical 

93  585 

67  214 

TTMtA  ATICITIAQ 

2  852 

2  420 

1 91  COO 
10l,D04 

177  7flQ 

1VT  1  Tl  1  Tl  cr 

OAR  O  O  C 
O  1  O,  O  £  0 

one  o 4 c 

PrpQQpc  "frkT  Vi  Q  "\r   n  nr]  "\*rnr\l 

6  181 

4  455 

"PTiTi'tiTi  p*    ot  ri.r\    iViAAVhi  n  rl  i  ti  q* 

7  845 

6  397 

Sawing1 

1  726 

1  482 

"Water -boring 

4  219 

7  ft  9 

WT  i  n  rl  m  1 1 1 Q 

0  0  AQ  A 

1  fl  ACQ 
1  U,  U  0  ft 

All  other  (nod  ) 

OOif,  i  oU 

999  9fiP; 

Total  machinery 

y  y  i ,  o  y  o 

821  497 

]VIanures  and  'fertilizers 

55  486 

68  702 

"Rl  o  pl/-i  ti  cr    a  ti  rl    Virint-  iTinlloVi 

91  HI 

1  q  coi 
i y , do j 

C3  +  q  TP Vi 

1  D,  0  U  0 

1  9  ens 

T  ,i  ti  c  A  a  rl 

30  490 

1  r  nn 

Packing  material  (nod) 

1  978 

908 

Ochre 

3,357 

1,969 

Turpentine  

9,310 

6,454 

Varnish  

17,948 

8,580 

'87,949 

51,088 

20,918 

10,691 

151,318 

58,074 

Wrapping  

82,109 

25,357 

27,108 

17,848 

11,865 

5,393 

Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations  

46,715 

32,489 

Phonographs  and  accessories  

8,173 

6,272 
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Six  months 

ended  June  30. 

Articles. 

1916. 

1915. 

30  873 

21  7'63 

Printers'  and  bookbinders'  material  (n.o.d.)  .  . 

31  854 

14  116 

42  678 

19  775 

Railway  material — 

13  403 

15  797 

1  Q7Q 

10  299 

7  072 

1  427 

fi  778 

3  594 

4  352 

8  018 

33,557 

39,135 

26  547 

9e>  0fi9 

35  170 

31  158 

17  (ICQ 
J.  /  ,UDo 

13  560 

25  450 

18  134 

9  111 

1  fifi  9 
1,  0  0  4 

44  649 

3  3  S^fi 

114  660 

93  811 
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The  following  figures  comparing-  the  trade  up  to  June  30  this  year  as  compared 

with  the  same  period  of  1913  will  show  the  remarkable  buoyancy  of  South  African 
trade: — 

1916.  1915.  1913. 

Clothing                                                £1,395,983  £    792,207  £1,316,338 

Stationery  and  books                                378,515  241,082  355,239 

Wood  and  timber                       ..             458,528  204,238  542,000 

Cotton  manufactures                              2,362,360  1,274,092  1,597,851 

Woollen  manufactures                              485,000  383,000  496,000 

Leather  goods                                           806,000  553,000  793,000 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  EXPORTS. 

The  export  figures  for  South  African  produce  are  interesting,  showing  in  some 
lines  how  the  producer  has  profited  by  the  increase  of  prices.  Although  the  wool 
exports  fell  off  by  about  twenty  million  pounds  in  quantity,  about  $2,400,000  more 
was  realized.  In  sheepskins  the  exports  were  20  per  cent  less,  and  about  $500,000 
more  was  received  for  the  smaller  number.  In  copper,  while  the  quantity  was  about 
the  same  for  the  past  three  years,  the  price  realized  on  this  half  year's  shipment  is 
£428,641,  compared  with  an  average  of  £268,500  for  the  two  previous  years  in  the  same 
period. 

The  total  exports  overseas  from  South  Africa  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
in  South  African  products  (exclusive  of  gold),  was  to  a  value  of  £9,700,000,  an  increase 
of  45  per  cent  on  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  on  some  of  the  principal  lines  exported, 
p«  compared  with  1915  and  the  normal  year  1913: — 

HALF-YEAR  EXPORTS. 

1916.  1915.  1913. 

Wool   £3,554,938  £3,072,839  £3,170,103 

Hides  and  skins   993,924  716,004  997,693 

Maize  t   620,428  17C.117  13,318 

Blasting  compounds   216,773  34,40'6  20,060 

Bark   139,980  83,536  15-5.134 

Copper  ore   428,641  268,740  ..  267,261 

Ostrich  feathers   317,732  405,261  1,592,720 

Mohair   408,055  205,059  464.0T6 


RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

Petro^rad,  August  16,  1916, 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  the  construction  and  ownership  by 
the  Government  of  grain  elevators  in  Russia  is  now  a  settled  policy  of  the  country. 
The  whole  question  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Bank,  which  sub-lets 
and  finances  the  construction,  and  directs  the  subsequent  operation  of  the  elevators. 

According  to  the  official  statement  just  published  on  the  1st  January,  1915,  there 
were  open  for  exploitation  eighteen  Government  elevators  having  a  total  capacity  of 
6,000,000  bushels.  On  January  1,  1916,  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty-three 
elevators  with  a  total  capacity  of  12,000,000  bushels.  According  to  the  building  pro- 
gramme submitted  by  the  State  Bank,  which  was  officially  approved  in  July,  1915, 
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it  is  proposed  to  construct  seventy-seven  grain  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
40,000,000  bushels,  but  the  full  realization  of  this  programme  will  only  be  possible 
after  the  war.  Meanwhile  the  State  Bank  is  putting  up  only  elevators  of  the  larger 
type,  with  a  capacity  of  600,000  bushels,  in  the  important  grain  growing  centres,  at 
points  where  the  need  of  them  is  more  pressing. 

ELEVATORS  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND  OTHERS. 

It  appears  that  in  March,  1913,  there  were  also  sixty-one  railway  and  private 
elevators  in  Russia,  having  a  total  capacity  of  14,000,000  bushels,  including  the 
elevators  in  the  following  ports : — 

Petrograd,  two  elevators   2,000,000  bushels. 

Reval,  one  elevator   150,000 

Riga,  one  elevator   450,000  " 

Windau,  one  elevator   1,500,000  " 

Novorossisk,  one  elevator   1,800,000 

Nicholaieff,  one  elevator   1,000,000 

Odessa,  one  elevator   600,000  " 

The  average  capacity  of  the  Russian  port  elevator  is  about  a  million  bushels; 
that  of  the  railways  average  150,000  bushels,  while  the  size  of  the  State  Bank  elevators 
is  some  350,000  bushels.  The  railway  elevators  serve  merely  for  the  temporary  storage 
of  grain  in  the  interior,  pending  transfer  to  the  ports,  where  the  larger  elevators  for 
storage  are  provided.  The  State  Bank's  policy  is  to  construct  grain  elevators  in  the 
larger  grain  trading  and  exchange  centres  in  the  interior,  in  order  to  permit  of  longer 
storage  when  necessary  according  to  the  market  situation. 

SMALL  COUNTRY  ELEVATORS. 

Iii  addition  to  these  larger  collecting  and  storage  elevators,  there  remains  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  the  smaller  country  or  local  elevators,  and  in  this  regard 
the  State  Bank  encourages  agricultural  and  co-operative  societies  and  credit  associa- 
tions to  erect  the  necessary  accommodation  by  offering  to  advance  up  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  to  be  repayable  at  the  end  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIANS. 

The  supplying  of  the  equipment  of  grain  elevators  is  a  business  which  should 
interest  Canadians,  who  possess  great  experience  in  this  class  of  work.  In  order  to 
obtain  contracts  for  the  building  of  the  elevators,  Canadian  contractors  would  require 
to  associate  themselves  with  local  firms. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  September  1,  1916. 
demand  for  raw  pears. 

Importers  of  fruit  in  Birmingham  and  district  state  that  pears  are  badly  needed 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  general  shortage  of  the  British  pear  and  foreign  sup- 
plies is  likely  to  create  a  continuous  demand  during  the  coming  months.  T.:ie  annual 
imports  of  pears  exceed  $2,500,000,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics 
embracing  the  last  year  of  the  pre-war  period  that  Great  Britain  relied  upon  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  France  for  large  supplies.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
were  abnormally  large  during  the  year  quoted,  whilst  those  from  France  were  more 
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than  100  per  cent  below  the  annual  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  Imports  from 
Canada  during  the  fiscal  years  1910,  1911-12  and  1912-13  averaged  $35,000  a  year,  so 
that  the  imports  of  1913-14  amounting  to  $160,000  were  exceptionally  high. 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  PEARS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  which  exported  raw  pears  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  value  of  the  same : — 


Germany   $  60,13'5 

Netherlands   263,535 

Belgium   810,855 

France   498,825 

United  States   1,162.350 

Other  foreign  countries   23,4  90 


Total  from  foreign  countries  $2,819,190 


Channel  Islands   12,370 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   104,645 

Australia   153,250 

Canada   160,845 

Other  British  possessions   120 


Total  from  British  possessions  $  431,230' 


Total  $3,250,420 


It  is  obvious  that  pears  will  command  high  prices.  The  following  paragraphs  on 
the  subject  appear  in  to-day's  issue  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Most  remarkable  is  the  very  .high  value  of  all  kinds  of  pears.  Although  the  yield 
is  small,  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  common  Hessle  has  surprised  most  mem- 
bers of  the  trade.  In  normal  times  the  best  Middlesex  Hessles  realize  from  5s.  to  6s. 
a  bushel.  During  the  present  week  as  much  as  15s.  and  occasionally  20s.  has  been 
paid  for  that  quantity,  whilst  samples  of  only  moderate  quality  and  size  have  changed 
hands  at  8s.  a  bushel.  This  of  course  has  the  effect  of  making  the  fruit  much  dearer 
than  usual,  but  the  pears  are  freely  bought  by  a  certain  section  of  the  working*  classes 
whose  earnings  are  much  higher  than  at  any  time  within  living  memory.  The  Hessle, 
which  derives  its  title  from  the  Yorkshire  village  of  that  name,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, has  proved  a  profitable  investment  to  market-gardeners  for  many  years.  It  is 
known  also  as  the  Hazel.  At  best  it  is  of  the  kind  described  as  a  "  weighing-out  " 
pear,  a  term  that  is  self-explanatory. 

"  In  a  very  different  category  are  the  Californian  Beurre  Hardy  pears  now  on  the 
market.  They  are  simply  perfect.  Even  in  these  days  of  engineering  wonders,  the 
manner  in  which  a  delicate  fruit  is  carried  over  thousands  of  miles  and  landed  .here  in 
fresh  and  sound  condition  makes  one  pause  to  think.  The  fruit  is  grown  in  a  beau- 
tiful climate,  and  everything  that  science  has  discovered  to  improve  upon  nature 
unassisted  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  Californian  orchards.  Although  the  retail 
price  of  a  Californian  Beurre  Hardy  is  from  6d.  to  9d.,  the  fruit  is  well  worth  the 
money.  In  point  of  flavour  it  is  a  good  second  to  the  famous  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 
Those  who  intend  to  benefit  by  this  information  must  make  certain  that  the  pear  is  of 
Californian  origin." 

Exporters  desirous  of  quoting  buyers  in  Birmingham  and  district  can  obtain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  PIN  WIRE. 

The  pin  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  district  are  inquiring  for  manufac- 
turers of  wire  in  sizes  -026,  -030,  -034.  If  small  samples  are  forwarded  to  this  office, 
and  prices  quoted  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  they  will  be  placed  before  the  leading  buyers 
for  consideration.  The  wire  is  bought  in  ten-ton  lots,  and  over,  and  it  is  shipped  in 
barrels  of  5  cwts.  each,  British  standard. 
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DEMAND  FOR  ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURES. 

A  Birmingham  firm  who  formerly  bought  large  quantities  of  various  asbestos 
goods  from  Germany  has  forwarded  to  this  office  a  range  of  samples  with  the  original 
German  quotations  attached  thereto.  The  samples  include  asbestos  millboard,  asbestos 
yarn,  plaited  packing,  sheeting,  black,  multicore  and  chalk  packing,  pipe  lagging  filled 
with  asbestos  fibre,  and  asbestos  and  india-rubber  tape.  Quotations  are  invited,  and 
the  samples  may  be  seen  on  application  being  made  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  trade  with  Germany  was  an  important  one,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  line  of 
manufactures  well  worth  the  consideration  of  Canadian  firms  making  similar  or 
kindred  articles. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  COAT-HANGERS. 

An  urgent  demand  exists  at  the  present  time  for  coat-hangers  consisting  of  a 
strip  of  polished  wood  and  a  metal  hook.  These  coat-hangers  were  retailed  at  two, 
four,  six,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  cents  before  the  war,  but  the  price  has  doubled  since, 
and  although  it  was  quite  questionable  whether  Canada  could  compete  with  the 
imported  and  home  manufactured  article  two  years  ago,  the  general  impression  is  that 
she  might  be  able  to  export  profitably  at  the  present  time,  either  by  arranging  to 
export  the  wood  section  only,  or  by  exporting  the  wood  and  metal  sections  separately, 
or  by  adopting  some  system  of  packing  the  complete  article  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
economize  space  in  transport. 

Samples  have  been  despatched  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  a  buyer. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  August  18,  1916. 

the  leather  industry. 

The  changed  trade  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  are  apparent  in  every 
industry.  In  the  leather  trade,  both  in  raw  and  manufactured  articles,  interesting 
developments  are  taking  place,  and  the  former  dependence  upon  Germany  for  supplies 
can  best  bjs  realized  by  the  following  figures. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1913 — the  last  pre-war  year — the  United  King- 
dom imported  from  Germany  raw  leather  to  the  value  of  £1,884,725. 

At  present  the  leather  trade  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  so  completely  dominated  by  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  British 
and  allied  armies  that  business  is  not  now  flowing  in  normal  channels.  Manufacturers, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  working  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Government,  are 
having  their  energies  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  supply  leather  for  boots  and  certain  other 
articles  required  by  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  by  the  armies  of  some  of 
the  allied  nations.  Practically  every  scrap  of  leather  suitable  for  the  making  of  boots, 
either  tanned  or  in  the  process  of  tanning,  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  Government, 
and  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  there  will  be  no  leather  available  for  the  making 
of  boots  for  civilian  use  until  the  end  of  the  present  year  at  least. 

The  Government  have  power  to  buy  up  all  the  stocks  of  leather  in  the  country 
whether  these  are  in  the  hands  of  merchants  or  at  the  tanneries.  Where  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  between  leather  factories  and  tanners  for  future  deliveries  of 
leather,  these  goods  are  also  being  taken  by  the  Government,  and  the  factories  are 
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allowed  two  per  cent  on  the  transaction.  If  they  do  not  accept  that  offer  the  leather 
may  be  requisitioned  at  the  tanneries  without  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  fac- 
tories at  all. 

At  present  Great  Britain  is  able  to  produce  sufficient  sole  leather  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  British  Army,  but  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  the  lighter 
leathers  for  boot-uppers. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

While  home  manufacturers  are  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  British  Army,  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  requirements  of  the  British  Army  alone  are  about 
equal  to  the  whole  leather  production  of  the  country  in  normal  times.  But  at  present 
heavy  demands  have  also  been  put  upon  the  country's  resources  by  Russia  and  Italy, 
which  are  in  the  market  for  some  million  pairs  of  boots  for  their  respective  armies. 
It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  expansive  powers  of  both  the  tanning  and  boot-making 
sections  of  the  trade  that  these  orders  for  Russia  and  Italy  are  being  expeditiously 
dealt  with,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  demand  made  by  the  home  Government. 

To  meet  this  extraordinary  demand  the  Government  is  supplementing  the  home 
supply  by  importing  hides  and  leather  from  the  dominions  and  from  any  neutral 
country  which  is  in  a  position  to  export.  Large  quantities  are  coming  from  the  United 
States.  As  already  mentioned  the  supply  of  sole  leather  is  good,  but  the  chief  diffi- 
culty of  the  present  situation  is  a  scarcity  of  the  lighter  grades  suitable  for  the  uppers 
of  boots.  In  order  to  meet  this  want  to  some  extent,  large  quantities  of  partially 
tanned  hides  have  been  imported  from  India,  and  these  have  been  given  out  to  home 
tanners  to  finish  for  Government  account.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  authorities  have  indicated  that  where  "  British  "  leather  is  specified  in  their 
•contracts  it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  suitable  leather  from  the  dominions  and  India. 

CIVILIAN  TRADE  HELD  UP. 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  national  needs  are  such  as  to  leave  leather 
manufacturers  very  little  opportunity  to  cater  for  the  ordinary  reqairements  of  the 
home  civilian  trade.  Only  certain  qualities  of  leather  which  are  unsuitable  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  purposes  are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  bootmakers  or  manufac- 
turers of  other  kinds  of  leather  goods  for  civilian  use.  There  is  as  yet  no  apparent 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  boots  for  the  industrial  or  commercial  classes,  but  it  is 
probable  that  before  the  Government  requirements  are  met  there  will  be  an  appreci- 
able scarcity  of  civilian  footwear.  Manufacturers  will,  however,  be  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  more  pressing  needs  of  Britain  and  the  allied  countries  are  satisfied.  The 
cost  of  boots  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  since  the  war  began.  Retail  prices 
still  tend  upwards,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  go  a  good  deal  higher. 

Perhaps  the  only  sections  of  the  leather  trade  which  are  proceeding  on  lines  more 
or  less  normal  are  the  travelling-bag  and  portmanteau  business  and  the  fancv  leather 
trade.  Fairly  good  supplies  of  material  are  available  for  these  departments  of  the 
industry,  but  owing  to  the  war  the  demand  for  goods  of  this  description  is  limited. 

THE  END  OF  GERMAN  DUMPING. 

Prior  to  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  leather  were  imported  not  only  from 
Germany  but  from  other  continental  countries,  and  for  the  past  two  years  these  sup- 
plies have,  of  course,  been  entirely  cut  off.  This  stoppage  of  imports  from  the  con- 
tinent has  really  caused  less  inconvenience  to  the  trade  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Until  the  present  crisis  is  over  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  in  what  direction  the  more 
important  developments  of  the  trade  may  be  made  in  the  future.  Almost  with- 
out exception  manufacturers  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  and  their  opinion 
is  that  if  sufficient  capital  is  forthcoming  after  the  war  to  keep  their  establishments 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  where  necessary  to  lay  down  new  plant,  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

British  firms  are  firmly  determined  that  when  the  war  is  over  Germany  shall 
never  again  exercise  the  same  influence  as  she  has  done  in  the  past  on  the  leather 
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trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  give  only  one  instance  of  German  methods  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  prior  to  the  war  they  had  obtained  a  strong  hold  of  the  trade  in 
calf -skin  leather.  In  the  course  of  a  normal  year  there  were  several  millions  of  calf- 
skins available  in  this  country  for  tanning  purposes.  Instead  of  being  tanned  at 
home  a  large  proportion  of  these  skins  were  bought  by  German  agents  and  exported  to 
Germany.  They  were  afterwards  brought  back  again  to  this  country  in  the  form  of 
leather,  and  sold  here  at  a  profit  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  It  took  the  Germans 
some  years  to  establish  this  trade  and  they  were  aided  in  doing  so  by  a  process  of 
dumping.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  re-establish  this  and  other  sections  of  the  leather 
trade,  on  a  sound  basis  and  so  to  adjust  matters  that  dumping  will  be  impossible. 


CANADIAN  APPLES  FOR  SIBERIA. 

An  opportunity  for  inaugurating  a  direct  trade  with  Siberia  in  Canadian  canned 
and  dried  fruits  is  presented  by  Trade  Enquiry  No.  1168,  appearing  in  this  number 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  The  particulars  regarding  this  inquiry  were  forwarded  by 
Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Omsk,  Siberia.  It  would 
appear  that  before  the  war  a  quantity  of  dried  apples  from  California  and  Australia 
were  being  shipped  each  year  to  the  Siberian  market  through  the  medium  of  Ham- 
burg houses.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  that  it  might  now  be  possible  to  develop  a 
direct  trade  with  the  countries  from  which  these  fruits  originated.  The  Russians  are 
very  fond  of  fruit  and  the  consumption  of  apples  in  the  chief  centres  of  Siberia  is 
large.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  for  this  market  comes  from  Turkestan,  but  as  this 
fruit  is  not  always  of  a  high  quality  the  more  well-to-do  Russians  are  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  apples  and  other  fruits  of  a  better  grade. 

The  commission  agent  referred  to  in  the  trade  inquiry  is  therefore  desirous  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  cater  to  this  trade.  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  supply  canned  or  dried  apples  are  requested  to  forward  quotations 
and  also  other  particulars  as  regards  grades,  packages,  etc.  If  possible  the  quotations 
should  be  c.i.f.  Vladivostok  or  Russian  Baltic  port,  and  for  this  purpose  pre-war  rates 
of  freight  may  be  used  as  a  provisional  basis  for  comparison  with  the  American  and 
Australian  prices.  The  commission  agent  in  question  would,  also  be  interested  in  receiv- 
ing  particulars  relative  to  the  supply  of  other  fruits  such  as  peaches,  plums  and 
apricots.  Samples  of  Canadian  prepared  fruits  forwarded  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Omsk  will  be  shown  to  parties  interested  in  the  trade  in  that  centre. 

The  present  is  pointed  out  as  a  favourable  time  for  trial  shipments  of  Canadian 
fruit  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  to  test  the  market  and  thus  prepare  for  the  resumption  of 
normal  trade  after  the  war.  Canadian  firms  interested  should  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  commission 
agent  referred  to  above  as  inquiring  for  Canadian  fruit.  (Refer  to  Trade  Inquiry 
No.  1168.) 

HACKSAWS  IN  DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  forwarding  the  subjoined  cut,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  says  that  the  illustration  is  of  a  flexible  hacksaw,  sold  in  thousands  in 
South  Africa.  These  are  used  for  power  and  hand  work.  Several  agents  in  Johannes- 
burg are  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  similar  lines  made  in  Canada. 


Samples  and  full  particulars  giving  prices,  packing  and  details  covering  agency 
sent  to  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Cape  Town,  will  be  submitted  to  reliable  agents 
who  are  in  a  position  to  place  the  line  at  once. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  August  30,  1916 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   101/.  101/.  percwt. 

Liverpool    101/-  105/. 

London      100/-  102/. 

Glasgow   102/-  104/. 

Butter- 
Bristol   178/.  180/.  percwt. 

Liverpool     -  - 

London   180/.  180/ . 

Glasgow    -  ii 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   115/.  118/.  percwt. 

Liverpool   114/.  116/.  „ 

London   112/.  110/. 

Glasgow   -  118/.  „ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) —  ' 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,     -  -  „ 

London   111/.  116/. 

Glasgow   -  -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  September  2,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses    


Fresh  Meat — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  !.    n 

Pork  .,  „   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   m 

Beef     .. 

Hams   H 

Pork   ., 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted       H 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  andcanned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter.   .. 

Margarine  *   « 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  i 


ii    cream   n 

ii    condensed    n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds.   n 

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry   Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   »■ 

Corn,  Grain,  Mea^  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   H 

Barley.  . .        h 

Oats   1 1 

Peas   ii 


Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


3M,567* 
108,153* 
526 

14,211 


110,673 
837 
30,461 
1,187 

1,101 
49,209 


42,019 
40,868 
49,362 


11 

27,374 
2 

227,205 
40,164 
109 

14,204 
12,856 


1,690,800 
131),  300 
289,500 
6,000 
13,180 
26,880 
700,100 


7,278 
11,356 
43 
5,929 


*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  subjoined  article  from  the  Japanese  section  of  the  London  Times  will  be 
instrumental  in  showing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Japanese  trade. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  present  world-war  has  affected  the  Far  Eastern  markets  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Japan  entered  into  the  rank  of  com- 
batants by  virtue  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  Ger- 
many's foothold  in  the  Far  East.  Furthermore,  she  mobilized  all  her  industries  with 
a  view  to  supplying,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  guns,  munitions,  uniforms,  and  pro- 
visions to  her  allies.  Consequently  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  Japan  have  been  far- 
reaching. 

Examination  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  during  the  eighteen  months  from  August, 
1914,  to  January,  1916,  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  her  exports  exceeded  yen  988,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  yen  60,000,000  over  the  corresponding  preceding  period.  When 
compared,  however,  with  the  corresponding  period  August,  1911,  to  January,  1912, 
prior  to  the  war,  a  decrease  of  over  yen  50,000,000  is  noticed.  The  effect  of  the  war 
has  particularly  manifested  itself  in  hampering  the  Japanese  import  trade.  The  total 
amount  of  imports  for  the  period  under  review  shows  a  decrease  of  yen  15,000,000 ;  or 
yen  259,000,000  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two  preceding 
years  respectively.  The  balance  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  same  period  shows  an 
excess  of  exports  to  the  amount  of  yen  237,000,000,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state 
of  affairs  which  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  war,  when  Japanese  foreign  trade  always 
showed  an  enormous  excess  of  imports. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  a  change  has  mainly  been  brought  about  by 
the  decrease  of  her  imports,  it  is  wise  not  to  take  too  optimistic  a  view  in  regard  to 
Japanese  foreign  trade. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  present  war  Japan  suffered  an  exceedingly  heavy  blow. 
Thus,  from  August  to  December  of  1914  the  exports  showed  a  decrease  of  over  yen 
72,000,000,  or  over  24  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Imports  also  suffered  a  serious  decrease  of  over  yen  100,000,000,  oc  over 
37  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  machinery  of  foreign  exchange,  which  had  ceased  to 
work  for  a  time,  was  by  degrees  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  The  safety  of 
navigation  having  been  assured  to  some  extent,  the  export  trade  has  revived  since 
February  and  March,  1915,  to  almost  its  former  dimensions.  Moreover,  orders  for 
munitions  and  other  supplies  from  our  allies,  coupled  with  orders  for  articles  hitherto 
supplied  from  German  and  Austrian  sources,  to  the  markets  both  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  the  Southern  Pacific  have  given  an  incentive  to  the  gradual  expansion  of 
Japan's  export  trade,  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  total  amount  of  exports  for 
1915  by  yen  117,000,000  and  by  yen  75,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  two  preceding 
years  respectively. 

The  falling  off  of  imports,  however,  still  continues,  and  although  in  the  total 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  the  collective  increase  is  yen  54,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  decrease  of  yen  120,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  1913. 
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The  following  table  confirms  the  preceding  statements: — 


COMPARISON  OF  JAPANESE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  TWO 

PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1914. 

August  to  December. 

Yen. 

Preceding. 
Year. 

Comparison: 
Decrease( — )or 
Increase  ( + ). 

Two  years 
before. 

Comparison: 
Increase  (  +  )or 
Decrease(— ). 

Total  

1915. 

Total  

January,  1916. 

Imports  

Total  

Sum  Total. 
Exports  

Total  

222,066,116 
167,401,106 

295,030,298 
268,150,639 

72,364,182— 
100,749,533— 

253,916,803 
220,875,725 

31,250,687— 
53,474,619- 

390,067,222 

563,180,937 

173,113,715- 

474,792,528 

84,725,528— 

708,306,997 
532, 449, 93* 

591,101,461 

595,735,725 

117,205,536  + 
63,285,787- 

632,460,213 
729,431,044 

75,816,784  + 
196,981,706— 

1,240,756,935 

1,186,837,186 

53,919,749  + 

1,361,891,857 

121,134,922— 

57,374.718 
51,405,129 

40,986,569 
40,950,364 

16,338,149  + 
10,451,765  + 

51,609,390 
60,229,181 

5,765,328  + 
8,824,052- 

108,779,847 

81,936,933 

26,842,914  + 

111,838,571 

3,058,724— 

98^,347,831 
751,256,175 

927,118.328 
904,836,728 

61,229,503  + 
15,350,555- 

937,986,406 
1,010,536,550 

50,361,425— 
259,280,377— 

1,739,604,004 

1,831,955,056 

92,351,052- 

1,948,522,956 

208,918,952— 

Judging  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  state  of  affairs  immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  war  was  but  a  momentary  phenomenon  due  to  the  universal  chaos  in 
which  the  economic  world  was  plunged.  The  normal  condition  of  Japanese  foreign 
trade  in  war-time  may  safely  be  taken  as  that  which  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning 
of  1915. 


OUSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  TO  AND  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  DURING 

THE  WAR. 

Countries  to  which  Japan  Exports. 

Despite  the  complete  cessation  of  all  exports  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium 
the  Japanese  export  trade  during  the  year  1915  amounted,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
section,  to  over  yen  700,000,000,  thus  surpassing  the  previous  highest  total,  that  of 
1913,  by  yen  75,840,000.  This  rapid  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  great  demands  from 
England,  France,  Russia,  etc.,  together  with  their  dominions,  for  munitions  and  other 
essential  commodities.  And  Japan  is  very  grateful  to  her  allies  for  the  hearty  welcome 
given  to  her  products. 

In  1915  Japan's  exports  to  each  of  the  continents  shows  an  increase  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  with  the  single  exception  of  Africa,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
slight  decrease.  When,  however,  the  figures  for  .1915  are  compared  with  those  of  1913 
a  certain  decrease  is  observed,  except  in  the  case  of  Asia,  North  America,  and 
Australasia. 

Exports  to  Asia  during  1915  show  an  increase  of  yen  65,600,000,  or  over  33  per 
cent,  compared  with  1913,  largely  due  to  increased  exports  to  Russian  Asia  and  British 
India,  as  well  as  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Exports  to  Russian  Asia  have  risen  by 
yen  74,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  they  have  increased  17-3  per  cent,  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  the  exceptionally  large  demand  for  munitions  and  other  war  material. 

Apart  from  the  countries  already  mentioned,  the  exports  to  China,  Kwantung, 
Hong  Kong,  French  India,  and  Siam  have  decreased,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  tables. 
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Exports  to  Europe  exhibit  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
while  they  show  a  decline  of  yen  20,000,000  and  more  from  those  of  1913.  This  decline 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  Japanese  exports  to  Germany,  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Belgium,  and  a  decrease  of  exports  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc. 
The  fact  that  the  Japanese  export  trade  to  Europe  has  fallen  only  by  some  yen 
20,000,000  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  exports  to  England  and  Russia  were 
doubled.  Those  to  England  have  increased  by  over  yen  35,600,000,  whereas  to  Erance 
they  show  a  decline  of  nearly  yen  18,000,000,  caused  by  the  restriction  placed  upon  the 
import  of  luxuries  such  as  raw  silk,  silk-waste,  and  silk  goods  generally. 

Exports  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  steadily  increased.  Exports  to 
South  America  show  a  vastly  increased  figure  compared  with  the  preceding  year;  but 
they  did  not  come  up  to  1913. 

Although  the  commercial  relations  between  Japan  and  Africa  are  not  very  close, 
yet  Japan's  export  trade  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  has  of  late  progressed  satisfactorily, 
a  matter  for  congratulation. 

Trade  relations  between  Japan  and  Australasia  have  happily  become  closer  and 
closer  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  and  an  increase  amounting  to  100  per 
cent  is  shown  in  the  volume  of  Australasian  imports  .and  exports  taken  together. 

Imports  to  Japan  from  different  countries. 

As  already  stated,  the  war  has  seriously  hampered  the  import  trade  of  Japan, 
which  in  1915  saw  a  decline  of  yen  63,000,000  compared  with  1914;  and  an  enormous 
fall  of  yen  200,000,000,  or  nearly  27  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1913.  Except  from 
South  America  and  a  few  other  places,  Japan's  imports  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
the  year  1915.  Japan's  imports  from  Europe  show  the  heaviest  decline,  viz.,  a  fall  of 
over  yen  141,270,000,  or  more  than  60  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  imports 
of  every  kind  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  have 
fallen  off.  Hence  Japan  has  suffered  seriously  from  a  shortage  of  industrial  materials 
and  from  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  imported  articles. 

Next  to  Europe  comes  Asia,  and  here  again  there  has  been  a  striking  fall  in 
imports,  particularly  from  British  India,  French  India,  and  Dutch  India.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan  having  been  favoured  with  an  abundant  harvest  in 
1914  there  was  no  necessity  for  importing  rice  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  decline  in  importation  of  cotton. 

Imports  from  China  have  shown  a  marked  increase  during  the  year,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  silver,  which  favoured  the  import  of  Chinese  goods,  and  to  the  shortage  of 
tonnage,  which  obliged  a  portion  of  Chinese  commodities  intended  for  Europe  to  find 
its  way  to  the  J apanese  market. 

In  contrast  with  the  decline  in  imports  from  North  America  and  Africa  as  com- 
pared with  1913,  those  from  Australasia  and  South  America — especially  the  former — 
have  strikingly  increased.  The  chief  cause  of  this  increase  has  been  the  great  demand 
for  wool  in  Japan  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  the  Allies. 
Japan's  demands  upon  Australasia  have  been  so  heavy  that  the  imports  of  the  com- 
modity from  her  neighbour  has  amounted  to  three  times  as  much  as  in  1913,  w&iich 
was  calculated  at  about  yen  8,000,000. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  TO  AND  FROM   VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

(N.B.—Unit  =  yen  1,000.) 


Exports. 

Imports. 



Increase  (+] 

Increase  ( +  ) 

1915. 

1913. 

or 

1915. 

1913. 

or 

Decrease  ( - ) 

Decrease  ( -  ) 

—  ■  

Asia — 

141,123 

154,620 

-13,537 

85,848 

61,223 

+  24,625 

22,201 

29,836 

-  7,635 

27,819 

30,878 

-  3^059 

27,401 

33,622 

-  6,221 

1,594 

1,295 

+  299 

British  (ndia  

42,202 

29,873 

+  12,329 

147,585 

173,174 

+  25,589 

Straits  Settlements  

12,639 

10,142 

+  2,497 

5,356 

5,205 

+  151 

J)utch  Tndia 

8,438 

5,149 

+  3,289 

16,312 

37,389 

-21,077 

French  India  

637 

1,055 

-  418 

3,687 

24,670 

-20,983 

Russian  Asia  

78,299 

4,271 

+  74,028 

3,564 

750 

+  2,814 

7,771 

6,284 

+  1,487 

7,309 

7,649 

-  339 

778 

1,035 

257 

2,808 

5,793 

-  2,985 

44 



+  44 



34 



+  34 





 .  .  

Total  

341,544 

275,928 

+  65,606 

301,916 

348,055 

-46,139 

Europe  — 

England  

68,494 

32,870 

+  35,624 

50,084 

122,737 

-64,653 

42,293 

60,230 

-17,937 

3,891 

5,829 

-  1,938 

13,132 

- 13,132 

5,919 

68,395 

-  62,476 

3,706 

-  3,706 

372 

9,448 

-  9,076 

Italy  

3,012 

29,417 

-26,405 

29!t 

1,078 

-  779 

44 

322 

278 

1,513 

1,795 

282 

Austria-Hungary.     .  . 

938 

-  938 

70 

3,89C 

-  3,820 

42 

669 

627 

278 

810 

-  532 

•Sweden 

139 

74 

+  65 

6,299 

5,090 

+  1,209 

Norway   

1 

4 

•  -  3 

1,225 

627 

+  598 

Russia 

11,239 

4,897 

+  6,312 

607 

41 

+  566 

350 

433 

83 

191 

305 

111 

Denmark  

453 

336 

+  117 

165 

204 

39 

2 

184 

182 

94 

26 

+  68 

Portugal  

13 

15 

2 

5 

16 

11 

4 

+  4 

3 

+  3 

Total  

126,086 

147,225 

-21,139 

79,021 



220,290 

-141,269 

North  America — 

204,142 

184,473 

+ 12, 669 

102,534 

122,408 

-19,874 

Canada.  

7,024 

5,090 

+  1,934 

1,063 

1,839 

776 

Mexico .  

13 

525 

-  512 

6 

+  1 

466 

+  466 

5 

+  5 

Total  



211,646 



190,089 

+  21,557 



103,609 

124,254 

-23,645 

South  America — 

Peru  

135 

118 

+  17 

22 

+  22 

Chili    

170 

131 

+  39 

2,999 

2,773 

+  22:) 

Argentine  

1,129 

1,423 

294 

8 

8 

Other  countries. 

111 

+  111 

107 

+  107 

Total 

1,545 

1,672 

127 

3,127 

2,781 

+  346 

Africa — 

Egypt  

985 

1,371 

-  38fi 

6,136 

7,143 

-  1,007 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal  . 

1,000 

475 

+  525 

46 

46 

Other  countries 

214 

+  214 

26 

+  26 

Total 

2, 199 

1 , 846 

+  353 

6, 162 

7 , 189 

1  n«i7 
—  L,vZt 

Sundry  countries — 

Austi  alasia 

18,098 

8,638 

+  9,460 

28,571 

14,942 

+  13,628 

H  awaii  

6,095 

4,99-/ 

+  1,103 

43 

91 

48 

722 

1,656 

-  934 

3,657 

7,389 

-  3,732 

24,916 

15,286 

+  9,630 

32,272 

22,422 

+  9,849 

4,809 

3,941 

+  868 

Ambiguous  

381 

415 

"  _  "  "34 

1,535 

499 

+  1,03-i 

Sum  total  

708,307 

632,460 

+  75,847 

532,450 

729,432 

-196,982 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  VARIOUS  COMMODITIES   IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED  BY  JAPAN. 

(A).  Exports. 

Let  us  take  thirty-three  staple  Japanese  exports,  and  compare  the  values  for  1915 
with  those  for  1913.  Fourteen  of  these  show  an  increase,  while  nineteen  others  show 
a  decrease.  The  most  important  rise  is  in  the  case  of  copper,  amounting  to  yen 
16,080,000;  other  increases  being  tea,  yen  5,320,000;  vermilion,  yen  5,300,000;  cotton 
cioth,  yen  4,900,000;  habutai  (glossy  silk),  yen  3,670,000;  matches,  yen  2,850,000;  toys, 
yen  2,040,000;  knit  cotton  shirts,  yen  1,870,000;  camphor,  yen  1,230,000;  table-cloths, 
yen  790,000 ;  buttons,  yen  690,000 ;  sulphur,  yen  500,000 ;  porcelain,  yen  300,000,  canned 
crabs,  etc.,  etc.,  yen  110,000. 

Oi  the  exports,  the  amount  of  which  has  been  reduced  in  1915,  the  most  con- 
spicuous decline  was  in  the  following :  Raw  silk,  yen  36,880,000 ;  cotton  yarns,  yen  4,780,- 
000;  silk  waste,  yen  4,510,000;  coal,  yen  4,390,000;  sugar,  yen  4,020,000;  hats,  yen 
2,310,000;  silk  handkerchiefs,  yen  2,260,000;  mats,  yen  1,770,000;  dried  cuttle-fish,  yen 
1,720,000;  straw  braids,  yen  1,550,000;  fish  and  whale  oils,  yen  1,240,000;  mint,  yen 
1,060,000;  cotton  towels,  yen  590,000;  lacquered  wares,  yen  560,000;  "  sake,"  yen  420,- 
000;  umbrellas,  yen  300,000,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in  this  connection  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume 
of  Japan's  export  trade  for  1915  is  far  in  excess  of  that  for  1913,  an  indication  that 
various  commodities  hitherto  placed  outside  the  category  of  exports  are  now  being- 
shipped  abroad. 

Chief  of  these  new  exports  are: — 

Woollen  cloths,  shoes  and  boots,  antimony,  zinc  and  other  metals,  beans  and  peas, 
rubber  tires,  chemicals,  drugs,  glass,  iron-wares,  rape-seed  oil,  brushes,  planks  for 
manufacturing  tea  boxes,  muslin,  beer,  insect  powder,  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  iodide, 
blankets,  bracelets,  printing  papers,  electric  wires  (covered),  spinning  and  weaving 
machines,  lamps,  match  splints,  etc. 

(B). — Imports. 

Let  us  next  take  thirty  of  the  most  important  of  Japan's  imports  and  compare  the 
values  for  1915  with  those  of  1913.  Only  four  articles  show  an  increase.  The  rest 
have  all  declined.  The  greatest  fall  was  yen  43,580,000  in  imported  rice;  then  mach- 
inery, yen  25,530,000 ;  iron,  yen  23,010,000 ;  sugar,  yen  21,940,000 ;  cotton,  yen  16,280,- 
000;  sulphate  of  ammonium,  yen  13,050,000;  and  wheat  yen  10,710,000. 

Woollen  threads,  woollen  stuffs,  sulphur  ores,  papers,  locomotive  engines  and 
wheels,  rails,  oil  cakes,  kerosene  oil,  glass,  wheat  flour,  cotton  cloths  and  prints,  satin, 
aniline  dyes,  etc.,  have  all  shown  a  marked  decrease. 

conclusion. 

To  sum  up  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  has  been  affected  by  the  European  war  as 
follows:  (1)  Exports  have  increased  while  imports  have  decreased,  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  being  almost  unprecedented;  and  (2)  the  foundations  of 
Japanese  finance  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  consolidated. 

The  striking  increases  in  exports  are  those  to  England  and  Russia,  consisting  of 
munitions  of  war  and  similar  necessaries — a  fact  easily  to  be  understood  when  we 
remember  that  Japan  has  been,  and  still  is,  exerting  her  utmost  efforts  to  render  what 
material  help  she  can  give  to  all  her  allies.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Japan  can- 
not do  all  she  would  have  wished,  owing  to  her  inadequate  supplies  of  the  materials 
required. 

This  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  Japan  should,  however,  be  recognized  as-  a 
temporary  phenomenon  due  to  the  war.  No  one  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  her  foreign  trade  will  be  permanent. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  splendid  opportunity  has  arisen  for  introducing 
hitherto  unknown  Japanese  manufactures  to  the  allied  states  and  to  their  oversea 
dominions,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  further  development  and  progress  of  Japan  s 
foreign  trade. 
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It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Japanese  people  that  both  England  and  her  allies 
and  their  oversea  dominions  will  do  their  utmost  to  supply  Japan  with  articles  for- 
merly drawn  from  Austria  and  Germany,  so  that  Japan  may  do  all  in  her  power  per- 
manently to  oust  the  common  enemy  from  her  markets,  thus  consolidating  the  economic 
bond  which  is  the  very  essence  of  our  political  alliance. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

In  an  account  of  the  recent  conference  between  United  States  Government  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  American  lumber  trade,  the  American  Forestry  in  its 
September  issue  states  that  before  taking  up  the  question  of  how  to  organize  the 
American  lumber  industry  to  best  secure  the  great  volume  of  foreign  lumber  business 
that  must  come  to  the  United  States,  even  before  the  European  war  ends,  there  were 
some  detailed  reports  given  of  the  conditions  abroad,  by  the  various  interested  organ- 
izations, as  well  as  from  governmental  agencies.  Briefly  summarized,  these  conditions 
are  as  follows: — 

Belgium. — Forests  entirely  destroyed,  the  nation  so  wrecked  physically  and 
financially  that  it  will  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  and  this  rebuilding  will  have  to  be 
financed  by  the  major  powers. 

France. — Northern  France  must  be  rebuilt,  enormous  distances  of  railroad  lines 
laid,  with  a  consequent  demand,  beyond  estimate  of  quantity,  for  railroad  ties,  sleepers, 
and  lumber  to  entirely  rebuild  the  farm  buildings,  villages  and  cities  of  Northern 
France.    This  need  will  be  definite,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  present  war. 

England. — Its  forests,  as  well  as  those  of  Scotland,  denuded,  the  supply  of  lumber 
already  exhausted,  and  imported  lumber  needed  for  all  future  building,  until  new 
forests  grow  to  take  the  place  of  the  timber  cut  to  use  for  war  purposes. 

Italy. — The  supply  of  timber  is  gone,  used  in  war  operations,  either  for  Italy 
herself  or  her  allies,  and  great  quantities  in  immediate  demand. 

Spain. — The  forests  cut,  and  the  lumber  sold  to  warring  nations. 

Germany. — No  estimate  made  of  conditions,  but  the  need  is  only  less  than  that 
of  the  allied  powers  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  German  Government  has 
foreseen  the  future  and  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  by  the  holding  of  great  tracts 
as  public  forest. 

Russia. — Has  great  supplies  of  standing  timber,  Baltic  pine,  chiefly,  but  not 
during  the  war,  at  least,  available  to  the  other  allies  and  even  after  peace  is  declared 
not  suited  to  the  demand,  owing  to  its  lower  quality. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THESE  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

To  secure  this  business,  it  was  declared  to  be  only  necessary  for  the  American 
lumbermen  to  go  after  the  trade  systematically,  with  an  advance  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  various  nations,  and  the  securing  of  information  as  to  markets  and  busi- 
ness practices.  It  was  stated  that  the  French  Government  has  already  offered  to  buy 
enormous  quantities  of  railroad  timber  on  twelve  months'  interest-bearing  notes. 

The  Government  called  this  conference  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  function  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  assist  the  lumbermen  to  develop  this 
market  efficiently  and  the  lumbermen  voted  to  join  in  the  movement  by  partially 
financing  the  expenses  of  trade  commissioners  to  proceed  at  once  to  Europe  and  begin 
gathering  information.  The  method  of  working  out  the  underwriting  of  this  expense 
was  left  to  a  committee. 
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REPORT  OF  JOHN  E.  RHODES. 

The  most  illuminating  exposition  of  conditions  abroad  was  made  by  John  E. 
Rhodes,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  which  sent  a  representative  abroad 
several  months  ago,  and  whose  reports,  already  fragmentarily  at  hand,  show  that  the 
demand  for  lumber  will  be  beyond  belief.  France,  it  was  shown,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  powers,  is  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  American  lumber.  The  plan  of 
rebuilding  France,  as  being  outlined  by  French  governmental  authorities,  is  to  have 
towns  and  villages  on  the  community  basis,  with  model  farms  on  the  American  plan. 
The  picture  of  utter  devastation  presented  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  part  of  his  showing  of 
the  opportunities  for  American  lumbermen,  was  striking.  It  so  impressed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  lumbering  regions  that  they  agreed  that  it  was  time  for  American 
lumber  manufacturers  of  all  sections  to  unite  to  care  for  this  great  market,  regardless 
of  whether  the  interested  districts  themselves  were  exporters  or  not.  This  was 
phrased  by  O.  T.  Swan,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  operating  in  Upper  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  when 
he  said : — 

"We  must  realize  that  anything  that  assists  in  providing  a  market  for  another 
species  of  lumber  helps  the  whole  industry.  A  field  that  provides  an  outlet  for  southern 
pine  relieves  the  hemlock  territory  of  competition  from  the  South,  from  mills  which 
are  selling  at  perhaps  less  than  cost,  to  help  the  manufacturer  secure  cash  to  keep  his 
men  at  work  in  dull  times." 

J.  M.  Pritchard,  of  Memphis,  of  the  Gum  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
said : — 

"  We  have  seen  the  time  in  our  association  when  our  manufacturers  were  actually 
selling  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  keep  their  plants  in  opevc- 
tion.  The  extension  of  the  market  may  not  affect  gum  lumber  to  any  great  extent, 
but  it  will  give  the  gum  lumber  manufacturers  relief  from  some  of  the  recent  disas- 
trous competition." 

LACK  OF  TONNAGE. 

Mr.  Thorpe  Babeock,  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
said : — 

"  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  ocean  shipping 
conditions,  the  West  Coast  Manufacturers,  who  have  already  at  hand  the  exporting 
company,  are  unable  to  fill  orders  for  the  lack  of  vessels  in  which  to  convey  the  sold 
lumber  to  the  oversea  purchaser.  Before  this  investigation  can  become  profitable, 
this  condition  must  be  remedied  by  the  providing  of  ships." 

The  problem  of  shipping,  however,  was  left,  with  other  details  of  the  opening  up 
of  the  foreign  market,  to  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  President  Downman. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  September  15,  1916. 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

September  12,  ss.  San  Jose,  119  drums. 

A  very  light  demand  has  been  in  evidence  during  the  week  and  as  a  natural  result 
the  price  declined  to  8  for  cod,  while  haddock  sold  at  8  and  hake  at  7-25  cents  per 
pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

September  12,  ss.  San  Jose,  847  cases  from  Boston. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  quiet  demand  prevailing  for  codfish  in 
cases,  the  prices  remain  unchanged,  as  holders  are  exerting  every  possible  effort  to 
sustain  them.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $15,  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $12  to  $13 
per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

During  the  week  350  boxes  arrived  and  sales  are  being  made  at  $1.40  per  large 

box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation — 

September  10,  s.s.  -Santiago,  175  cases  from  New  York. 
"  12,  ss.  Monterey,  175  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  on  cheese  continues  quiet,  but  steady.  Gouda  cheese  is  quoted  at  38 
to  40  cents  per  pound,  while  that  from  the  United  States  is  obtaining  23  to  26  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

September  12,  ss.  Monterey,  4,118  barrels  from  New  York. 

12,  ss.  San  Jose,  1,900  bags  and  3,099  barrels  from  Boston. 
13,  ss.  Saratoga,  500  bags  and  2,245  barrels  from  New  York. 
13,  ss.  Pastores,  1,365  bags  and  1,836  barrels  from  New  York. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  extremely  active,  with  the  same  prices  ruling 
of  $5.50'  per  Canadian  barrel,  $5.75  per  American  barrel,  and  3|  cents  per  pound  for 
those  packed  in  .bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  1/8  per  cent  premium;  London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


MARKING  GOODS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  "BRITISH  MADE." 

The  following  article  will  be  demonstrative  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  in  that 
the  same  policy  outlined  herein  should  be  adopted,  and  is  at  present  appliable  to 
Canada.  At  this  time  when  efforts  are  being  made  for  the  extension  of  Canadian 
export  trade,  and  especially  to  capture  some  of  the  markets  once  held  by  Germany,  it 
is  urged  that  Canadian  manufacturers  in  all  branches  will  adopt  the  plan  of  marking 
their  products  Made  in  Canada. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government,  published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Dalton  states  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  him  that  British  manufacturers 
do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  the  description  "  British  made  "  on  the  goods  they  supply. 
In  a  market  such  as  New  Zealand,  where  there  is  a  keen  desire  to  purchase  British 
goods  whenever  possible,  such  a  description  would  have  a  strong  selling  force.  At  the 
present  time  this  description  would  be  even  more  effective  as  a  selling  point,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  quickened  interest  in  British  goods,  and  partly  because  many  firms  are 
now  making  goods  so  much  like  goods  which  formerly  came  from  Germany  that  the 
buyer  is  not  sure  that  he  is  not  being  deceived  when  he  is  informed  that  the  goods  he 
is  now  offered  are  British. 
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A  case  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  recently  was  one 
in  which  a  buyer  in  New  Zealand  returned  a  shipment  of  clocks  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  movements  were  made  in  Germany.  In  view  of  the  developments 
which  have  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  manufacture  of  German  lines, 
adds  the  Trade  Commissioner,  it  is  possible  that  the  buyer's  opinion  was  wrong,  but  the 
case  illustrates  what  might  easily  happen  in  other  instances  where  goods  really  are 
British  but  are  exact  copies  of  goods  formerly  supplied  from  Germany. 


THE  INCREASING  TRADE  OF  CUBA. 


The  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Manzer,  has  forwarded  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  Cuba, 
together  with  information  in  regard  to  the  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  for  1916. 

The  total  value  of  Cuba's  foreign  trade  for  1915  was  $409,740,000,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  $185  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  island. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  total  trade,  imports,  exports  and  balance  of  trade 
in  favour  of  Cuba  for  five  years : — 


TRADE  OF  CUBA  FROM  1911  TO  1915. 


Date. 

Total  Trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Balance 
in  favour  of 
Cuba. 

1911  

$ 

23(5,403,000 
298,880,000 
30 -,952, 000 
296,555,000 
409,740,000 

113,207,000 
125, 902, 000 
143,82r,000 
129,00O,Ov'-O 
155,48-S,  000 

$ 

123,136,000 
172,978,000 
165,125,000 
167,554,000 
254,252,000 

$ 

9,059,000 
47,076,000 
21,298,000 
47,553,000 
98,794,000 

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  amount  of  Cuba's  trade  that  went  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada  for  the  same  five  years : — 


Date. 

United  States. 
Total  trade. 

1911  

116,868,000 

1912  

210,601,000 

1913  

208,024,000 

1914  

217,037,000 

1P15  

310,887,000 

Percentage. 


71 
•70 
•67 
•70 
•78 


Great  Britain. 
Total  trade. 


19,386,000 
26,843,000 
24,493,000 
27,800,000 
48,321,000 


Percentage. 


09 
•09 
•08 
•09 
•12 


Canada. 
Total  trade. 


2, 795, 000 
3,572,000 
4,540,000 
2,797,000 
2,601,000 


These  tables  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  as  they  show  the  rapidly  growing  trade 
of  Cuba,  of  which  Canada  is  not  at  the  present  getting  as  much  as  she  ought.  Cuba 
has  increased  her  total  trade  by  $173,337,000  in  the  last  five  years.  The  United  States 
has  increased  her  trade  with  Cuba  by  $144,019,000  in  the  same  period,  and  has 
increased  her  percentage  of  Cuba's  total  trade  from  -71  per  cent  in  1911  to  -78  per 
cent  in  1915.  Great  Britain  increased  her  sales  to  Cuba  in  the  five  years  1911-1915, 
and  also  increased  her  percentage  from  -09  per  cent  in  1911  to  -12  per  cent  in  1915. 
Canada's  trade  with  Cuba  was  about  the  same  in  1915  as  in  1911,  and  her  percentage 
of  the  total  trade  of  Cuba  dropped  from  012  per  cent  in  1911  to  -006  per  cent  in  1915. 
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Business  men  do  not  yet  realize  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  little  island  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  With  a  population  of  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  they  did 
a  foreign  trade  of  over  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  last  year. 

It  is  fully  expected  when  the  trade  returns  for  the  year  1916  are  published  that 
another  large  increase  will  be  shown,  as  the  sugar  crop  of  this  year  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  price  has  ruled  high. 

It  would  be  well  for  Canadians  to  show  the  Cubans  what  they  have  to  sell,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Canadian  goods  would  be  found  suitable  for  the  Cuban 
market. 

CUBAN  SUGAR  CROP  OF  1916. 

The  "  zafra  "  or  sugar  crop  of  1916  has  been  a  record  one  both  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  price.  It  is  conceded  by  all  well-informed  sugar  dealers  that  the  crop  of  1916 
will  reach  three  million  long  tons.  With  three  large  mills  still  in  operation,  the  output 
up  to  September  2  reached  2,962,445  tons,  which  is  over  .half  a  million  tons  above  the 
total  of  the  1915  crop,  while  the  price  has  ruled  higher  than  for  many  years. 

THE  MILLS  IN  OPERATION. 

This  immense  amount  of  sugar  was  manufactured  by  188  centrals  or  sugar  mills 
as  they  are  called.  The  following  list  will  show  the  location  of  these  188  sugar  mills, 
with  the  number  of  sacks  produced  by  each  during  the  season  of  1916 : — 

Sacks. 


7  centrals  in  Pinar  del  Rio  ;   303,183 

19        "        in  the  province  of  Havana   2,582,125 

41        "                  "                     Matanzas   4,518,113 

70        "                  "                     Santa  Clara   '6,517,869 

14        "                  "                     Camagiiey   2,356,596 

37        "                   "                      Oriente   3,474,288 


THE  CONTROL  OF  CENTRALS. 

Of  these  188  centrals, 

65  are  controlled  by  Americans. 
70              "  Cubans. 
4  2              "  Spaniards. 

5  "  English. 

5  "  French. 

1  is  "  Italian. 

Eighteen  of  these  centrals  are  owned  by  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation  of 
New  York,  and  six  by  the  Cuban  American  Sugar  Company.  Seventy-six  of  these 
centrals  have  an  output  of  over  100,000  sacks  each  the  present  season.  The  three  cen- 
trals having  the  largest  output  of  sugar  were  as  follows : — 

Chaparra  with  613,452  sacks. 
Stewart  with  489,054  sacks. 
Delicias  with  420,168  sacks. 

INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  quantity  having  doubled  since  1911.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number 
of  sacks  produced  in  the  last  six  years : — 


1911    10,240,037  sacks. 

1912   12,954,087  ** 

1913  „  16,773,831  " 

1914   18,175,971  " 

1915    18,069,978  " 


((Estimate   -91?   20,000,000 
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SITUATION  OF  NEW  MILLS. 

There  has  been  erected  on  the  island  during-  the  present  season  17  new  centrals, 
all  of  which  will  be  ready  to  handle  the  1917  crop.  The  situation  of  these  centrals  is 
as  follows : — 

5  in  the  province  of  Oriente. 


7  "  Camagiiey. 

2  "  Pinar  del  Rio. 

1  "  Matanzas. 

1  "  Santa  Clara. 

1  "  Havana. 


TOTAL   CAPACITY  OF  NEW  MILLS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  centrals  showing  total  capacity,  and  the  esti- 
mated amounts  they  will  grind  in  1917 : — 


Estimate 

Centrals. 

Province. 

Capacity. 

for  1917. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

.  .  150,000 

100,000 

100,000 

60,000 

50,000 

40,000 

La  Compania  Azucarera  de  Puente  Alegre.  . 

.  .  Santa  Clara  .  . 

100,000 

75,000 

200,000 

60,000 

180,000 

100,000 

100,000 

200,000 

170,000 

30,000 

30,000 

25,000 

25,000 

,  .  100,000 

70,000 

50,000 

50,000 

60,000 

30,000 

.  .  100,000 

70,000 

50,000 

30,000 

La  Compania  Azucarera  Central  Cacocum .  . 

100,000 

80,000 

.  .  100,000 

50,000 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  FOR  1916. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  exports  for  1916  is  the  large  amount  by  European  coun- 
tries.   The  following  list  will  show  the  exports  for  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916 : — 


Countries. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1,356,453 

1,740,000 

1,842,992 

5,457 

14,701 

211,462 

288,644 

503,081 

France  

32,988 

5,895 

119,937 

Spain  

95 

16,058 
25,294 

Other  European  countries.  . 
Japan  

8,604 
19,316 

Mexico  

147 

South  America  

4,128 

PRICE  OF  SUGAR. 

The  first  sale  of  1916  crop  was  made  at  about  $3.75  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  Cuba,  and  the  price  advanced  steadily  until  August  when  it  reached  5  cents 
per  pound.  After  this,  the  price  dropped  off  to  $3.60,  but  Cuba  made  no  sales  of  any 
consequence  at  this  price.  The  price  is  now  again  advancing  and  has  already  reached 
4  cents  per  pound.  The  bulk  of  the  Cuban  crop  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.75 
to  $4.90,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  crop  will  average  above  4£  cents  per  pound. 
This  will  bring  the  value  of  the  1916  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  to  the  net  sum  of  $300,000,- 
000. 

When  we  consider  that  Cuba  only  has  about  2^  millions  of  people,  it  shows  the 
remarkable  advance  which  is  being  made  in  the  sugar  industry. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  LOSS  DURING  1914-16. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  Germany  has  lost,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  about  £1,000,000,000  worth  of  trade.  An  article  contained  in  the  September  issne 
of  the  British  Export  Gazette,  in  disclosing  the  above  conditions  says  the  supreme 
folly  and  madness  of  the  Prussian  military  hierarchy  in  precipitating  the  world  war 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  figures  of  the  commerce  the  German  nation 
has  absolutely  thrown  away  since  it  started.  Judging  from  the  actual  trade  volumes 
of  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before  hostilities  broke  out,  the  enemy's^  total  loss  at 
date,  if  imports  and  exports  are  included,  cannot  be  less  than  the  stupendous  sum  of 
£1,000,000,000  in  regard  to  transactions  with  the  Allies  alone,  or  about  half  what 
would  have  been  Germany's  total  trade  with  all  countries  for  the  period  in  question. 
None  of  this  huge  loss  can,  of  course,  ever  be  recovered.  Put  into  concrete  form,  and 
taking  1913  as  a  standard  for  calculation,  Germany  so  far  has  lost  £187,000,000  in 
exports  to  the  British  Empire;  £80,500,000  to  France  and  French  possessions; 
£96,000,000  to  Russia;  £54,000,000  to  Belgium;  £20,000,000  to  Italy;  and  another 
£20,000,000  to  the  other  countries  with  which  she  is  at  war,  or,  in  round  figures, 
nearly  £500,000,000.  In  return  she  would  have  received  raw  materials,  produce  and 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  £117,000,000  from  the  British  Empire,  £66,000,000  from 
France  and  French  possessions,  £144,500,000  from  Bussia,  £34,000,000  from  Belgium, 
£15,500,000  from  Italy,  and  £11,000,000  from  other  countries  she  is  fighting — another 
£500,000,000  in  round  figures. 

Germany's  "  middle-europe  "  dream. 

We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  preposterous  it  is  for  Germany  to  imagine  that 
such  gigantic  losses  can  be  commercially  compensated  by  the  suggested  closer  economic 
ties  with  her  own  allies,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Her  normal  trade 
with  these  three  countries  amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than  £100,000,000,  including 
both  imports  and  exports.  How  much  of  the  commerce  of  these  derelict  nations  do 
German  manufacturers  imagine  will  remain  to  them  after  the  war?  From  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  they  will  possess  practically  no  value  as  trade  factors  for  decades, 
all  being  virtually  bankrupt  and  absolutely  devoid  of  all  credit. 

A  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  ALLIES. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  we  have  quoted  should  provide  nothing  but 
encouragement  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  Germany's  annual  loss  of  £500,000,- 
000  in  exports  alone  will,  when  conditions  are  once  again  normal,  and  she  finds 
herself  cut  off  for  decades  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Entente  Powers, 
mean  just  so  much  additional  interchange  of  trade  between  the  nations  now  fighting 
side  by  side  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  from  Prussian  dominance.  That  is  a 
prospect  of  inspiring  significance,  and  should  act  as  a  clarion  call  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  workers  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  utmost  exertion  of  output  in  the  days 
that  will  follow  the  coming  peace. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

England. 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AS,  WAR  MATERIAL. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  under  Regulation  30  (a) 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  scheduling  as  war  material  all  machine 
tools  and  machinery  driven  by  power  and  suitable  for  use  in  cutting,  stamping  or 
working  metal.    Among  such  machines  are  the  following: — 

Lathes,  milling  and  drilling  machines,  planers,  shapers,  screw,  chucking,  boring, 
slotting  and  grinding  machines,  boring  and  turning  mills,  power  presses,  and  punching 
and  shearing,  forging,  cutting-off,  gear-cutting,  and  centring  machines. 

Permits  for  trade  in  these  articles  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of 
Machine  Tools,  Armament-buildings,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 

France. 

The  following  announcement  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  relative 
to  the  issuing  of  licenses  for  the  importation  into  France  and  Algeria  of  goods,  the 
import  of  which  into  these  countries  is  prohibited: — 

In  agreement  with  the  British  Government,  the  French  Government  has  just  set 
up  at  King's  House,  Kingsway,  London,  N.C.,  a  special  office  for  the  issue  of  licenses 
for  the  importation  into  France  and  Algeria  of  goods  of  British  production  or  manu- 
facture which  are  included  in  the  list  of  articles  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  those 
countries. 

PROCEDURE  TO  BE  ADOPTED. 

The  following  procedure  has  been  laid  down  for  the  working  of  this  service: — 
The  application  for  a  license,  must  be  drawn  up  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
annexed  form,  and  include  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  place  of  production  or 
manufacture  of  the  goods  is  situated  within  the  British  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  either 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  a  British  dominion,  colony  or  protectorate.  This  cer- 
tificate, which  is  inserted  on  the  form  of  application  itself,  must  be  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  district  or  town  in  which  the  merchant  con- 
cerned'carries  his  business. 

The  form  should  then  be  forwarded  by  the  applicant  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Gwvdyr  House,  London,  S.W.,  which  department,  after  examining  the  application, 
will  "  vise  "  the  same  and  forward  it  to  the  French  office  in  London.  On  receipt  of 
this  document,  the  French  office  will,  unless  there  are  reasons  to  the  contrary,  issue 
an  import  license  which  will  be  despatched  in  original  to  the  actual  consignee  of  the 
goods  in  France,  and  of  which  a  copy  will  be  addressed  to  the  exporter  in  this  country. 

PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  NEEDED. 

In  order  to  prevent  delays  and  difficulties,  applicants  for  licenses  are  specially 
recommended — 

1.  To  draw  up  their  applications  in  as  precise  a  form  as  possible,  as  regards 
the  number  and  description  of  the  packages,  the  marks  and  numbers  thereon, 
the  description  of  the  goods,  and  the  quantities  to  be  exported. 

2.  To  specify  on  the  application,  in  a  legible  manner,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  consignee  and  the  port  of  discharge  in  France  or  Algeria ;  and  to  furnish 
the  description  of  the  goods  in  both  French  and  English. 
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NO  LICENSES  FOR  DIAMONDS,  WOODS  AND  METALS. 

The  French  office  in  London  will  not  grant  licenses  for  the  import  into  France  or 
Algeria  of  diamonds,  woods  and  metals,  and  those  parts  and  accessories  of  auto- 
mobiles of  which  the  import  into  France  is  prohibited.  In  these  cases  applications 
for  import  licenses  should  be  made  by  the  consignee  to  the  competent  authorities  in 
France. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  LICENSE  TO  IMPORT  INTO  FRANCE  OR  ALGERIA. 

I,  the  undersigned  (here  give  name,  business,  and  address)  request*  that  the 
importation  into  (France)  or  (Algeria)  of  the  goods  which  are  designated  below  and 
which  I  declare  to  be  of  British  production  or  manufacture  may  be  allowed. 

Name,  business  and  address  of  consignor  

Name,  business  and  address  of  actual  consignee  

Port  of  discharge  in  France  (or  Algeria) .  .  

Description  of  goods  

(This  description  is  to  be  given  in  both  English  and  French.) 

Place  of  production  or  manufacture  

Number  of  packages,  marks  and  numbers  thereon  

Weight  of  the  packages  

Date  Signature  -  

Noie. — This  application,  with  the  attestation  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  goods  appended  thereto  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  import  licenses,  goods  are  regarded  as  "  British  "  when 
the  place  of  production  or  manufacture  is  situated  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
in  a  British  domi  lion,  colony,  or  protectorate. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  AND  [REFRIGERATED  MEAT  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London  shows  the  registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  from  abroad  in 
file  months  of  July,  1915  and  19;16,  and  also  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the 
ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 




Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

"" 

Sift 

L/Wt. 

L/Wt. 

a  fin  Pi 

0,01)0 

6 

385 

OWL  . 

Cwt. 

13,402 

: 

1,898 

1,510 

1, 101 

loo,ooZ 
25 

10Z,  iHU 

'393 

6,807 
332,633 

45,795 

335 

T>  ;  i 

38,334 
514,252 
10,414 
409 
5,595 

551 
8,634 
16,614 
155,743 
50,624 
1,463 

4,341 
136,244 

3,016 
49,312 

"  746 

6,451 

Australia : — 

Smith  Australia  .   

Victoria  

41,885 
24,502 
6,905 
175,328 

New  South  Wales    ... 

5,754 
52,098 
'  15,480 

New  Zealand  

1L8,696 

590 
820 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

China  

989,556 

572,562 

412,056 

173,175 

3,587 

•  15,300 
12 

493 

New  South  Wales  

25  996 

Queensland   . 

433 
821 

New  Zealand  

389,063 

572,562 

414,806 

173,175 

3,5S7 

15,288 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

375,793 
553,503 
1,294 
2,127 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

London . .     

Liverpool    

Bristol  

Cwt. 

297,495 
234,677 
6,204 

Cwt. 

360,354 
74,216 

Cwt. 

143,954 
26,532 

Cwt. 

2,774 
579 

Cwt. 

1,448 
13,852 

Cardiff  

Folkestone  

6 

Harwich   

66 

7 

Manchester  

5,608 
342 
50,415 
408 

Newport  

'  2^689 

234 

Glasgow  

31,075 
3,1D 

1,034 

Deduct  to  correct  :  — 

London  

989,556 

572,562 

442,056 

25,259 
1,991 

173,175 

3,587 

15,300 
12 

Liverpool   

493 

572,562 

939,063 

414,806 

173,175 

3,587 

15,288 

8387—4^ 
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OPENINGS  FOR  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  IN  ITALY. 

As  stated  by  U.S.  Consul  B.  Harvey  Carroll,  Jr.,  Venice,  in  the  Commerce 
Reports,  every  hardware  dealer  in  Venice  handles  electric  and  gas  fixtures,  and  the 
same  conditions  probably  prevail  in  all  towns  in  the  Veneto.  Venice,  for  geographical 
and  other  reasons,  would  hardly  serve  as  a  centre  for  Italian  import  trade,  as  the 
Veneto  is  generally  supplied  by  wholesale  dealers  in  Milan  or  Genoa.  This  city,  how- 
ever, was  formerly  visited  at  regular  intervals  by  German  and  Austrian  commercial 
travellers  who,  in  order  to  obtain  control  over  the  market,  quoted  prices  in  Italian  lire, 
including  duty  and  carriage. 

Both  electricity  and  gas  are  used  for  illumination  in  Venice  and  the  principal 
towns  in  this  district,  though  in  smaller  centres  electricity  furnishes  the  only  public 
illumination.  Acetylene  is  still  used  in  private  houses,  though  not  to  any  large  extent. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  transportation  difficulties  the  price  of  gas 
illumination  has  greatly  increased  in  some  cities.  In  others  illumination  by  gas  has 
ceased  entirely,  and  there  are  cities  where  the  volume  of  gas  furnished  has  been  regu- 
lated and  diminished. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  gas  company  that  serves  Venice  to  double  the 
price  of  the  gas  per  cubic  metre.  For  this  and  other  reasons  there  is  an  increased  use 
of  electricity  for  lighting,  power  and  even  for  heating  and  cooking.  The  use  of  the 
electric  light  was  on  the  increase  in  the  country  towns  even  before  the  war,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  water-power. 

While  there  is  familiarity  with  English  in  commercial  circles  in  Italy,  it  will  be 
found  to  advantage  if  correspondence  is  conducted  in  the  native  language.  Italian 
firms  usually  require  90  to  120  days'  credit,  and  abandon  the  small  discount  allowed 
for  cash  payments,  as  cash  payments  would  be  due  before  the  goods  are  landed  in  Italy, 
and  owing  to  present  conditions  letters  require  about  30  days  to  reach  Venice. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LINSEED  OIL. 

(London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  Munkuetti  nut  is  a  product  awaiting  exploitation  in  the  country  which  was 
until  recently  German  Southwest  Africa.  The  nuts  consist  of  about  63  per  cent 
kernel  and  37  per  cent  shell,  and  the  kernels  contain  about  57  per  cent  of  a  drying  oil 
suitable  for  paint,  varnish,  and  soft  soap  manufacture.  A  German  scheme  for  work- 
ing this  product  was  proposed  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  a  small  shipment  of  the  nuts 
was  made  to  Europe  for  experiments.  The  scheme  provided  for  the  erection  of  oil- 
extracting  plant  at  Tsumeb,  in  Southwest  Africa,  and  an  annual  production  of  600,000 
gallons  of  oil  was  estimated.  The  trees  producing  this  nut  grow  wild  all  over  the 
northern  parts  of  the  colony. 

Argentina's  implement  trade. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

With  opportunity  in  their  favour,  combined  with  a  considerable  attention  to 
detail,  American  firms  appear  to  be  capturing  the  largest  share  of  the  Argentine  trade 
in  agricultural  implements  previously  in  the  hands  of  Germany.  Not  only  so,  but 
British  implements  are  being,  to  some  extent,  superseded  in  the  Republic  by  those  of 
American  make,  and  importing  firms  which  formerly  stocked  only  British  and  German 
lines,  are  now  replacing  many  of  British,  as  well  as  German,  make  by  those  from  the 
States.  In  one  or  two  specialties,  however,  British  goods  are  still  supreme  in  the 
market — notably  threshers  and  corn  shellers — substantiality  of  construction  and  heavy 
build  generally  standing  more  rough  treatment  than  the  light  American  types.  In 
regard  to  these  implements,  British  makes  appear  to  hit  the  market,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  American  firms  to  win  by  a  closer  attention  to  small  details.     For  the 
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present,  it  is  probable  that  British  makers  can  do  no  more  than  continue  to  supply 
the  market  with  specialities  which  suit  it  so  admirably.  After  the  war  there  will  be 
a  better  opportunity  for  competing  for  a  share  of  the  trade  Germany  has  lost,  and, 
even  though  many  home  firms  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  accept  orders  now,  it  is 
extremely  regrettable  that  more  of  them  are  not  taking  immediate  steps,  by  advertis- 
ing and  establishing  agency  arrangements,  to  familiarize  buyers  with  the  lines  they 
will  be  offering  when  the  cessation  of  war  work  eventually  leaves  their  workshops  idle. 

GROWTH  OF  JAPANESE  TRADE  IN  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

The  Acting  British  Consul-General  at  Odessa  (Mr.  J.  P.  Bagge)  states  in  a  report 
to  his  department  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  that  electric  lamps  (bulbs) 
and  appliances,  formerly  supplied  by  Germany  to  the  local  market,  are  now  being 
supplied  in  large  quantities  by  Japan. 

Japan  is  also  supplying  many  classes  of  rubber  goods  in  large  quantities,  especially 
tyres,  surgical  goods  and  goloshes;  also  stationery  (paper,  pencils,  paper  fasteners, 
etc.) ;  small  haberdashery  wares  (buttons,  press  buttons,  hooks,  and  eyelets)  ;  phar- 
maceutical products ;  .hats  (plaited  straw)  ;  and  some  cotton  goods. 

BORDEAUX  FAIR. 

(London  Times.) 

France  is  in  future  to  have  two  international  fairs  annually,  one  at  Lyons,  the 
first  of  which  was  successfully  inaugurated  last  spring,  and  the  other  at  Bordeaux. 
The  first  Bordeaux  fair  will  be  held^in  the  autumn — from  September  5  to  20.  Its 
object  is  to  "  lessen  the  influence  of  the  central  empires  and  build  up  indestructible 
bonds  between  France,  her  Allies,  and  neutrals."  The  fair  is  intended  for  those  inter- 
ested in  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  is  for  both  importer  and  exporter. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  Leipzig  fair  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial world,  and  that  it  will  be  of  value  in  overcoming  German  efforts  to  secure 
trade  after  the  war. 

PLAN  FOR  RUSSIANS  TO  STUDY  AMERICAN  BUSINESS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Russkoe  Slovo,  in  its  issue  of  July  29,  1916,  presents  a  statement  regarding 
a  discussion  of  the  plan  to  send  a  number  of  Russian  students  to  the  United  States 
for  a  study  of  American  business  conditions  and  the  features  of  commercial  activities 
in  that  country.    The  paper  says: — 

The  Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  discussed  the  question  of  send- 
ing Russian  students  to  North  America  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  on  the  spot 
with  the  commercial  activity  of  the  United  States,  with  its  industry,  and  with  its 
system  of  doing  business.  It  was  stated  that  Russian  young  men  wishing  to  specialize 
in  the  technics  of  trade  and  industry  would  become  acquainted  in  America  with  the 
methods  of  conducting  commercial  business,  and  that  they  would  receive  the  best 
technical  education,  which  in  no  country  is  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  it  is  in 
America.  By  visits  of  Russian  students  to  America,  Russia  will  have  the  possibility 
of  becoming  closely  acquainted  with  authoritative  information  on  economic  and  com- 
mercial questions. 

Considering  that  the  question  of  sending  Russian  students  abroad  is  very  im- 
portant, the  Russian- American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  decided  to  apply  first  of  all 
to  the  director  of  the  Moscow  Commercial  Institute,  Prof.  Novgorodzev,  stating  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  send  to  America  five  students  of  the  institute.  At  the  same 
time  the  chamber  of  commerce  would  apply  to  the  Government,  asking  it  to  provide 
funds  for  this  trip. 
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PAPER-MAKING  INDUSTRY  IN  RUSSIA. 

(British  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

The  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  Russian  paper-making  industry,  which 
has  latterly  been  noted,  is  maintained,  but  there  are  still  complaints  of  the  shortage 
of  raw  materials,  chemicals,  etc.  The  situation,  however,  is  considered  to  be  slowly 
but  surely  readjusting  itself,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  before  long  something 
approaching  to  normal  conditions  will  prevail. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  pit  props,  cellulose  wood,  etc.,  from 
Archangel  during  1915  is  reported,  the  quantity  being  34,006  cubic  sazhens,  compared 
with  21,269  cubic  sazhens  in  1914. 

"  Developments  are  taking  place  in  the  Siberian  paper  industry.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  of  the  Gorochoff  paper  factory,  a  similar  enterprise  is  being  organized  for 
Krasnoyarsk  or  Irkutsk ;  the  paper-making  works  of  I.  E.  Yatess  is  being  formed  into 
a  company;  the  Volojod  and  Tver  District  Council  are  contemplating  the  erection  of 
paper  works  in  the  northern  timber  areas  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  near  the  town  of 
Taiga.  According  to  a  report  by  M.  V.  I.  Minaieff,  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Engineers  of  Tomsk,  the  annual  consumption  of  paper  in  Siberia  amounts  to  between 
two  and  three  million  poods,  and  is  annually  increasing,  and  as  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  rags,  and  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  from 
local  sources,  the  prospects  for  the  paper-making  industry  are  very  promising. 

SACKING  MADE  OF  PAPER. 

(British  Trade  Journal.) 

For  the  shipment  of  sugar,  flour,  grain,  cement,  and  similar  granular  substances 
there  has  hitherto  been  a  considerable  demand  in  Germany  for  sacks  and  bags  made 
from  jute.  Jute,  however,  is  a  product  of  different  parts  of  British  India,  the  raw 
material  being  sent  thence  in  large  part  to  Britain,  notably  to  Scotland,  for  manu- 
facture into  sacking. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Papier  Zeitung  a  description  was  given  of  a  substitute  for 
jute  bagging  that  answers  every  requirement,  is  cheap,  and  obtainable  in  almost 
unlimited  quantity.  The  fabric,  it  is  stated,  is  woven  from  a  paper  yarn,  spun  smooth 
and  even,  from  narrow  strips  of  tough,  natural  brown  cellulose  paper.  It  does  not 
materially  lose  its  strength,  even  when  steeped  in  water,  as  long  as  it  retains  its  twist, 
and  sacking  made  from  it,  even  if  exposed  to  moisture,  retains  its  strength  indefinitely. 

As  a  substitute  for  ordinary  sheet  paper,  as  a  material  for  sacks  or  bags,  it  is 
beyond  comparison.  The  former  is  not  only  easily  subject  to  puncture,  but  a  tear 
quickly  extends,  entailing  the  total  loss  of  the  contents  of  the  bag.  With  the  paper 
bagging  this  is  not  the  case,  and  by  lining  it  with  a  thin,  soft  paper  stuck  on  to  its 
inner  surface,  it  is  rendered  perfectly  tight  for  the  transportation  of  dusty  commo- 
dities, such  as  flour,  cement,  etc.,  without  loss. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior "  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  September  22,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co   , 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  


Total  terminal  elevators. . 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator — 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co . .   

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott    

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Ouebec  Harbour  Commissioners . . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

357,768 
315,138 
167, 756 
589,314 
178,773 
208,973 
317,915 
90,654 
67,942 

803,686 
146,646 
283,424 
203,281 


3,731,270 


7,318 
54,099 
220,428 


281,845 


258,063 

387,178 
42,560 
1,088,626 
1,642,719 


406,349 


6,502 
658,536 


203,883 
678,008 
189,099 
103,244 
50,829 


5,715,596 
9,728,711 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

325,745 
160,900 

50,012 
113,282 

98,790 
157,450 
272,907 

35,653 
161,039 

765,129 
91,025 
205,759 
117,097 


2,554,788 


12,o25 
11,482 
23,673 


47,180 


211,990 
493,858 
1,333,922 
1,166,189 


324,765 


12,185 
755,713 


1,892,318 
1,211,066 
727,966 
267,673 


8,402,645 
11,004,613 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

53,892 
10,479 

7,295 
24,826 

8,219 
12,246 
23,530 

7,566 

8,40S 

125,922 
35,774 
14,167 
28,322 


360,646 


1,091 
9,933 


11,024 


96,251 


25,400 


144,250 
106,176 

3,323 
19,365 

3,341 


398,106 


769,776 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


94,729 
143,840 

237,201 
74,870 


70,115 


106,868 
109,434 
119,289 
64,334 


1,020,680 


10,391 
2,579 


12,970 


+104,000 
7,031 


40,012 


47,043 
t 104, 000 


fl04,000 
1,080,693 


\  14,667,390 


!-  22,687,793 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
September  22,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

Bushels. 

43,136 
923,458 
482,765 
387,672 
296,246 

Bushels. 

Bushel*. 

43,136 
3,789,515 
1.625,840 
1,385,603 
693,036 
42,768 
213 
2,148,600 

9,728,711 

144,748 
81,426 
1,935 
16,662 
7,638 
213 
29,223 

281,845 

2,721,309 
1,061,649 
995,996 
380,128 
35,130 

"  * '  521,384 

5,715,596 

No.  2  „   

No.  5  „   

/"\  kL  

3,731,270 

Uats  — 

No.  1  C.W  

47,801 
1,554,327 
oUU,o4U 
39,589 

76 

15,893 
15,462 

6,120 
85 

2,423 

7  101 

i ,  LZl 

16,974 
5,728,696 

1    1(1,1  AOA 

1,194,030 
300,667 
201,473 
639,672 

001   1  oo 

oZL,  lo.S 

64,851 
7,298,916 
1,510,132 
346,376 
201,558 
642,095 
940,685 

No.  2  „  

•     T\.T~     1    T71,  „  J 

XT  _      1    T?l„„  J 

XT„  o 

612,431 

Totals  

2,554,788 

47,180 

8,402,645 

11,004,613 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

280,357 
265,358 
114,937 
30,072 
79,052 

73,576 
99,371 
114,935 
30,072 
42,692 

8,6i8 
2,406 

198,163 
163, 581 
2 

XTz-v  A 

T  „  A  „  1 

360,646 

11,024 

398,106 

769,776 

"171 1  

r  lax — 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 



793,132 
161^931 
23,457 

9,939 
2^443 
551 
37 

47,043 

850,114 
164' 374 

24,008 
37 

42,160 

.     No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

42,160 

Totals  

1,020,680 

12,970 

47,043 

1,080,693 

104,000 
14,667,390 

104,000 
22,687,793 

7,667,384 

353,019 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  22,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  Two  Years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Bushels. 

7,667,384 
353,019 
11,667,390 

September  ««,  1910 — 

Bushels. 

3,731,270 
281,845 
5,715,596 

Bushels. 

3,936,114 
71,174 
8,951,794 

oeptei/iuei  <c4i  lVJ-d — 

9,728,711 

12,959,082 

22,687,793 

4,181,642 
41,758 
670,779 

1,375,153 
1,216 
337,635 

5,556,795 
42,974 
1,008,414 

Totals  

September  24,  1914— 

4,894,179 

1,714,004 

6,008,183 

14,347,902 
2,798,769 

4,066,368 
559,379 

18,414,270 
3,358,148 

Totals  

17,146,671 

4,625,747 

21,772,418 

TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1175.  Honey. — An  importer  having  a  good  connection  with  the  provision 
trade  of  the  Manchester  district  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from 
exporters  of  Canadian  honey. 

1176.  Spruce  or  pine. — A  timber  importer  at  Manchester  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  first  quality  sticks  of  spruce  or  pine  in  lengths  from  30 
inches  up  and  1  inch  square. 

1177.  Cereals. — A  Bristol  firm  of  importers  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  concern  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  cereals  to  the  United  Kingdom 
market. 
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1178.  Macaroni,  vermicelli  and  soup  pastes. — A  concern  in  Bristol  wishes  to 
obtain  the  agency  for  a  firm  in  Canada  producing  macaroni,  vermicelli  and  soup 
pastes. 

1179.  G-as  globes  and  chimneys. — A  large  Bristol  firm  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants  desire  to  obtain  from  Canada  gas  globes  and  chimneys. 

1180.  Ga:S  burners. — A  concern  in  Bristol  wishes  to  import  inverted  and  upright 
gas  burners  from  Canada. 

1181.  Sheet  zinc. — Is  required  by  a  firm  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  in 
Bristol. 

1182.  Flour. — A  North  Shields  firm  wishes  to  purchase  fiour  in  barrels  for  sale 
to  ships,  in  lots  of  200'  sacks,  with  guaranteed  analysis  of  moisture,  12  per  cent 
soluble  extract,  4  to  5  per  cent  lactic  acid,  0-15  outside. 

1183.  Oats  and  linseed  cakes. — A  Newcastle-on-Tyne  firm  makes  inquiry  for 
western  Canadian  oats  in  lots  of  1/2000  qrs.  or  up  to  10,000  qrs.,  and  linseed  cakes  in 
lots  up  to  500  tons.  Offers  are  asked  for  c.i.f.  JSfewcastle-on-Tyne  grain  warehouse,  or 
Tyne  dock,  including  war  risk. 

1184.  Hammers,  hatchets,  etc. — A  Sheffield  firm  makes  inquiry  for  adze  eye 
hammers,  wedge  head  hatchets,  tailors'  trimmers,  and  best  quality  shears  with 
welded  steel  blades,  which  are  now  being  supplied  in  large  quantities  by  the  United 

States. 

1185.  Tomato  puree, — A  North  Shields  firm  is  in  the  market  for  the  above,  using 
4,000  cases  per  annum.  The  puree  must  be  of  a  good  red  colour,  the  water  partly 
extracted,  and  skins  and  seeds  removed. 

1186.  *Box  shooks. — A  South  Shields  firm  using  30,000  boxes  per  annum,  wishes 
to  receive  offers  of  box  shooks  as  follows: — 

3/72's— 2'  x  2"  x  1"  x  3"  x  11". 
2/72's— 1'  x  9"  x  1'  x  3"  x  1'  x  0". 
8/720's— 3'  x  1"  x  r  x  3"  x  9". 
7/B's— V  x  10"  x  V  x  5"  x  l'O". 

1187.  Ply-boards. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
for  ply-boards  suitable  for  the  furniture  trade. 

1188.  Wooden  boxes. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  for 
wooden  boxes.  Inside  measurement  of  box  required  9 J  x  13|  x  4J.  Ends  to  be  |-inch 
thick,  bottoms  and  tops  in  two  pieces  -lVinch  thick.    Sides  ditto. 

1189.  Canadian  provision  and  condensed  milk  trade. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes 
to  get  into  communication  with  a  thoroughly  responsible  Canadian  house  in  the  above 
line  for  export  to  Straits  Settlements,  Siam  and  French  Indo-China.  Prepared  to 
furnish  exceptional  references. 

1190.  Heating  system. — A  Johannesburg  firm  with  Canadian  experience  in  heat- 
ing system,  request  particulars  in  full  re  hot  water  system  only,  including  boilers  and 
radiators. 

1191.  Mining  machinery. — A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency 
in  ore  crushing  machinery,  shoes  and  dies  for  stamp  mills,  which  must  be  forged  or 
pressed.    Mining  machinery  in  general  will  receive  their  attention. 

1192.  Air  drill  hose. — A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian 
agency  for  air  drill  hose.    Immediate  correspondence  requested. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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1193.  Hardware,  all  kinds. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  mining  suppliers  and  general 
hardware  dealers  requests  catalogues  and  other  details  on  building,  mining  and  house- 
hold hardware,  stoves,  ranges.    Cheap  and  Quebec  round  stoves  will  be  entertained. 

1194.  Leather  belting. — A  Johannesburg  firm  requests  particulars  re  leather  belt- 
ings for  agency  only. 

1195.  Hardware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  who  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  large  Canadian  firm,  ask  for  quotations  and  catalogues  illustrating 
hardware  of  all  kinds,  dairy  machinery  and  implements,  hand  tools,  woodenware, 
brushware,  handles  and  household  appliances. 

1196.  Glass  milk  bottles. — A  Johannesburg  firm  asks  for  illustrations  and  prices 
on  milk  bottles,  fruit  jars,  honey  bottles  and  other  kinds  of  glassware. 

1197.  Hardware. — A  South  African  firm  with  wholesale  distributing  houses  in 
three  provinces  of  the  Union,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  any  line  of  general  hardware  covering  house- 
hold, mining  or  building  supplies. 

1198.  Refrigerators. — A  South  African  firm  with  wholesale  distributing  houses 
in  Natal,  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  asks  for  quotations  and  illustrated 
catalogues  on  Canadian-made  refrigerators. 

1199.  Washing  machines. — A  South  African  firm  with  wholesale  distributing 
houses  in  Natal,  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  washing  machines.  Catalogues  and  f.o.b.  quotations 
requested. 

1200.  Furniture,  k.d.S. — A  South  African  firm  of  importers  asks  for  quotations 
and  illustrated  catalogues  on  Canadian-made  furniture,  k.d.s. 

1201.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  Transvaal  firm  with  branches  in  Orange  Free 
State  and  Natal,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  in  agricultural  machinery.  Corre- 
spondence is  invited. 

1202.  Building  ironmongery. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  merchants  is  prepared 
10  take  up  South  African  agency  in  iron  and  steel  building  material  of  any  kind  and 
roofing  material. 

1203.  Building  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  timber  dealers  and  building 
material  sundries,  requests  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
building  ironmongery  of  all  kinds  and  from  shippers  of  spruce,  pine,  shelving  pine 
and  poplar,  spruce  deals,  doors  and  frames. 

1204.  Mining  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  representa- 
tion on  some  lines  of  mining  supplies  and  to  purchase  outright  on  other  lines.  They 
request  catalogues  and  all  details  re  packing,  price,  etc.,  on  steel  and  iron  mining 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  picks,  shovels,  handles  (hammer  and  pick),  bolts  and 
nuts,  tubing,  and  bar  iron. 

1205.  Motor  cars. — A  Johannesburg  firm  requests  correspondence,  giving  full 
particulars  re  motor  cars  from  Canada  for  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  provinces. 

1206.  Agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  with  headquarters  and  sample 
room  in  Johannesburg,  now  representing  some  Canadian  firms,  is  prepared  to  take 
up  Canadian  agencies  in  stoves  and  general  mining  material,  not  machinery. 

1207.  Hardware. — One  of  the  largest  firms  of  general  dealers  in  South  Africa 
requests  catalogues,  prices  and  packing  details  on  all  hardware  lines  for  household, 
mining  (not  machinery)  and  farm  use.  Brushware,  handles,  hammer  and  pick,  and 
woodenware  included. 
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1208.  Furniture. — A  Johannesburg  wholesale  firm  requests  catalogues,  prices  and 
details  regarding  number  in  case,  size  of  same  and  weights  on  all  furniture  which  can 
be  shipped  in  the  k.d.s. 

1209.  Ploughs  and  agricultural  implements. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  import- 
ers requests  correspondence,  catalogues  and  other  details  on  cheap  ploughs,  single 
furrow,  and  other  small  agricultural  implements. 

1210.  Dry  goods,  hosiery  including  underwear. — A  South  African  firm  requests 
samples  and  prices  on  any  dry  goods  such  as  made  in  Canada.  State  width  and 
length  of  piece,  also  on  flannellette  and  wool  blankets,  white,  grey  or  fancy  stripes, 
and  ready-mades  of  any  kind  suitable  for  mining  and  railway  workers. 

1211.  Foodstuffs. — A  Johannesburg  firm  requests  quotations  on  cheese,  small 
size,  about  20  pounds,  and  other  Canadian  foodstuffs. 

1212.  Hardware,  mining  and  household. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale 
dealers  requests  catalogues,  price  and  packing  details  on  all  hardware  lines  for  house- 
hold, mining  (not  machinery)  and  farm  use. 

1213.  Ploughs  and  agricultural  implements. — A  Johannesburg  firm  requests  cor- 
respondence, catalogues  and  other  details  on  cheap  steel  ploughs,  single  furrow,  and 
other  small  agricultural  implements. 

1214.  Mining  and  railway  supplies. — A  South  African  firm,  with  engineering 
branch  in  close  connection  with  the  Mining  and  Railway  Supplies  of  South  Africa, 
request  correspondence  from  firms  prepared  to  ship  such  lines  as  rails,  light  and 
heavy,  steel  cars,  ore  cars,  forgings,  chain  blocks,  steel  plates  and  angles,  steel  struc- 
tural work,  centrifugal  pumps,  shovels  and  other  lines. 

1215.  Agencies.— A  South  African  agent  with  headquarters  in  Johannesburg  and 
sub-agents  in  other  centres  of  South  Africa,  is  anxious  to  take  up  agency  of  Canadian 
commission  house  handling  general  range  of  manufactured  or  indented  lines  in  such 
articles  as  furniture,  tables  and  chairs,  packed  k.d.s.,  handles,  hardware  general,  hard- 
ware mining,  hardware  building,  stoves  and  household  utensils. 

1216.  Hardware  and  sundries. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Johannesburg  requests  cata- 
logue and  price  list  on  all  lines  in  general,  mining  and  building  hardware,  shovels, 
pick  axes,  hammer  handles  and  other  lines. 

1217.  Furniture,  k.d.s. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  importers  asks  for  catalogues 
and  prices  on  all  furniture  which  can  be  shipped,  k.d.s. 

1218.  Refrigerators. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  importers  asks  for  cata- 
logues and  prices  on  Canadian  made  refrigerators. 

1219.  Hosiery,  underwear,  cotton  and  wool  and  dry  goods. — A  South  African 
firm  requests  samples  and  prices  on  any  dry  goods  such  as  made  in  Canada.  State 
widths  and  lengths  of  piece,  also  on  flannellette  and  wool  blankets,  white,  grey  or 
fancy  stripes,  ready-mades  of  any  kind  suitable  for  mining  and  railway  workers. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  i  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.    (Price,  £5  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  u  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price,  to  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   cloth   cover,  $1.0$:  paper 

cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  15  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  EleTators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  suppliec 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.   W.   Ross,    13   Nanking   Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cqncoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plophch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  S-beria. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central   House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
P.  A.  C.  B:ckerdike,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 

East    Parade,    Leeds.      Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street. 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMlllan,  visiting  Europe.    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged.  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British ,  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


France : 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director    General    of  Commer- 


Spain : 


cial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  August  30,  1916. 

THE  COMBINED  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMER  BILL  OF  LADING. 

In  criticism  of  the  review  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  646,  consider- 
able correspondence  has  been  received  concerning  the  objection  of  Australian  bankers 
and  importers  to  the  combined  railway  and  steamer  bill  of  lading  which  has  recently 
been  so  extensively  used  in  making  shipments  of  Canadian  goods  and  products  to 
Australian  ports  of  destination. 

It  is  admittedly  true  that  since  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ocean  transportation 
became  accentuated,  the  objectionable  bill  of  lading  has  also  been  used  by  inland 
shippers  in  the  United  States — notably  on  iron  and  steel  products  from  some  Pittsburg 
rolling  mills. 

The  view  expressed  by  Australian  importers  is  that  the  reason  for  making  use 
of  this  bill  of  lading  is  entirely  one  of  easy  finance  for  the  shippers.  It  gives  manu- 
facturers, particularly  those  operating  under  a  banker's  letter  of  credit,  a  document 
by  means  of  which  they  can  draw  drafts  for  payment  immediately  after  the  goods  are 
placed  in  the  railway  cars.  It  is  quite  another  matter  if  the  goods  are  two  months 
leaching  the  seaboard  and  possibly  another  month  or  two  before  the  shipment  is  on 
the  ocean. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTERS. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  Australian  experience  to  find  that,  after  an  order 
for  a  few  hundred  tons  of  steel  products  was  placed,  daily  deliveries  of  comparatively 
-mall  quantities  have  been  loaded  by  the  mills  into  cars  which,  as  the  loading  was 
completed,  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  (almost  numberless)  combined  bills 
of  lading  under  which,  from  day  to  day,  separate  drafts  were  drawn  for  immediate 
payment  under  the  established  purchasing  credit.  Thus  as  many  as  fifty  bills  of  lad- 
ing were  forwarded,  each  one  bearing  the  endorsement  "  shippers'  load  and  count,  more 
or  less,"  but  in  no  instance  stating  the  name  of  the  steamer  conveying  the  goods  over- 
sea. 

The  Australian  importer  after  paying  cash  for  his  goods  had  no  idea  when  his 
shipments  would  arrive,  neither  had  he  a  legitimate  basis  to  substantiate  any  claim 
for  short  deliveries  because  of  the  "  shippers'  load  and  count "  endorsement. 

CONCRETE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  OPERATION  OF  COMBINED  PILL  OF  LADING. 

A  shipment  of  steel  products  made  by  the  mill  in  Alarch  last  reached  the  ocean 
port  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  combined  bill  of  lading  attached  to  the  draft 
was  promptly  negotiated,  under  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit,  by  the  suppliers.  The 
draft  was  presented  to  the  Australian  buyers  in  May  and,  obviously,  had  to  be  paid 
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without  demur.  As  no  steamer  was  mentioned  on  the  bill  of  lading,  the  buyers  waited 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hope  of  the  shipment  coming  forward.  Ultimately,  in 
reply  to  a  cable  as  to  how  the  goods  were  shipped,  advices  were  received  that  the 
products  were  lying  on  the  wharf  at  ocean  port.  The  goods  will  not  arrive  in  Aus- 
tralia until  the  end  of  August,  five  and  a  half  months  after  leaving  the  mill,  five  and 
a  half  months  after  being  paid  for,  and  four  and  a  half  months  after  reaching  the 
ocean  port  of  shipment. 

SHIPPERS'  LOAD  AND  COUNT  MORE  OR  LESS. 

Iii  the  previous  report  it  was  emphasized  that  the  combined  railway  and  steamer 
bill  of  lading  is,  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  products,  endorsed  "  shippers'  load  and 
count,  more  or  less  "  which  precluded  the  consignee  substantiating  a  legitimate  claim 
for  goods  short  landed  either  through  the  convenient — alike  to  shippers  and  carriers 
—negligence  of  the  railway  company  and  the  steamer's  loading  not  being  checked. 

THE  OCEAN  CARRIER  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CLAIMS. 

A  large  importing  firm  in  Australia  gave  a  comparatively  recent  experience  in 
importing  steel.  The  products  were  loaded  into  the  cars  at  the  mill,  considerably 
distant  from  the  seaboard,  in  bundles  and  pieces  (dependent  ,  on  the  size),  and  the 
railway  and  steamer  bill  of  lading  was  obtained,  in  accordance  with  the  various  marks 
or  brands,  subject,  however,  to  the  shippers'  load  and  count  endorsement.  The  docu- 
ment was  attached  to  the  draft  and  negotiated  which,  practically,  ended  the  shippers' 
responsibility  for  the  goods,  which  were  paid  for  under  a  letter  of  credit  furnished  by 
the  buyers. 

On  arrival  at  shipping  port  the  steel  was  loaded  on  the  steamer,  with  similar 
shipments  for  other  consignees,  and  simply  dumped  on  the  wharf  in  Australia  without 
any  serious  attempt  at  sorting  the  various  marks,  thus— as  the  steamer  was  free  from 
liability  under  the  endorsement — the  consignee  was  compelled  to  put  labour  on  to 
sorting  out  his  marks.  No  responsibility  could  be  placed  upon  the  shipping  agents 
as  they  had  not  given  their  own  bill  of  lading,  and  neither  were  they  responsible  for 
the  load  or  count. 

The  contention  raised  is  that  the  railway  companies  must  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  load  and  count  being  accurate  and,  further,  that  the  agents  for  the  steamer 
should  be  compelled  to  furnish  an  ocean  bill  of  lading,  containing  all  the  marks  and 
numbers  on  the  railway  bill  issued  to  the  manufacturers. 

Many  shipments  which  have  come  forward  in  recent  months  are  incomplete,  and 
remain  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Australian  importers  who  have  paid  for  their 
goods  and  the  agents  of  the  steamer  who  have  not  made  delivery. 

Taking  the  exceptional  instance  when  the  name  of  the  carrying  steamer  is  on  the 
combined  bill  of  lading,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  importer — owing  to  the 
objectionable  endorsement — will  have  his  products  delivered  in  full  or  in  accordance 
vvith  the  marks  and  numbers  indicated  on  the  document. 

PURCHASES  MADE  UNDER  IRREVOCABLE  LETTER  OF  CREDIT. 

The  combined  bills  of  lading  were  also  used  prior  to  the  war,  under  normal 
trading,  when  Canadian  manufacturers  accepted  orders  from  oversea  importing  houses 
of  good  financial  standing  and  drew  drafts — often  giving  60  days'  sight  terms — 
direct  upon  the  buyers. 

Since  the  war,  new  and  somewhat  drastic  conditions  have  been  experienced  by 
Australian  buyers,  not  only  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  but  also  in  regard  to 
trading  with  the  United  States  and  other  neutral  countries. 

In  recent  months,  oversea  manufacturers  and  exporters  have — in  the  case  of 
heavy  purchases — insisted  upon  Australian  buyers  furnishing  a  banker's  irrevocable 
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letter  of  credit  (i.e.,  without  recourse)  in  the  country  of  purchase  to  cover  the  amount 
involved  in  any  particular  order. 

Under  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit,  the  shippers  are  legally  free  from  recourse 
upon  them  for  claims,  and  hence  the  Australian  bank  furnishing-  the  credit  becomes 
responsible  for  all  the  risks  so  undertaken. 

In  all  the  Australian  importing  centres,  bankers  are  experienced  in  foreign 
exchange  and  oversea  trading,  and,  in  making  letters  of  credit  available  for  their 
customers,  they  anticipate  receiving  drafts  covering  shipments  to  be  supported  by  a 
steamer  bill  of  lading. 

In  supplying  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit,  the  banker's  responsibility  is  para- 
mount, hence  their  insistence  for  "  a  clean  negotiable  steamer  bill  of  lading  " — one 
showing  how  the  goods  are  coming  forward — free  from  such  an  endorsement  as 
"  shippers'  load  and  count,  more  or  less." 

AUSTRALIAN  BANKS'  OBJECTION  TO  COMBINED  BILL  OF  LADING. 

Iii  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  646,  appeared  a  letter  from  a  leading  Melbourne  banker 
in  which  he  summarized  his  objections  to  the  combined  bill  of  lading  as  follows : — 

1.  A  banker  negotiating  a  draft  supported  by  such  a  document  has  no  tangible 
security. 

2.  He  runs  the  risk  of  the  drawee  in  Australia  declining  to  pay  until  arrival  of 
the  relative  goods. 

3.  No  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  for  goods  short-shipped,  and  experi- 
ence up  to  date  shows  that  in  connection  with  combined  railway  and  steamer  bills  of 
lading  irregularities  in  shipment  have  been  almost  chronic. 

4.  From  a  banker's  point  of  view  the  objection  to  the  document  is  that  it  is  not  a 
legal  security  in  Australia. 

5.  The  courts  both  in  England  and  throughout  the  Commonwealth  rule  that  a 
bill  of  lading  is  a  valid  instrument  only  when  the  goods  are  actually  shipped. 

6.  A  bill  of  lading  which  does  not  show  the  name  of  the  steamer  is  not  a  valid 
instrument  and  is  therefore  not  a  legal  security. 

7.  In  Australia,  even  though  the  name  of  the  steamer  is  inserted,  the  document  is 
not  necessarily  binding  on  a  shipping  company  unless  that  particular  steamer  is  in 
port  at  the  time  of  date  of  issue  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

CANADIAN  BANKS  NOW  ACCEPT  THE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Under  date  of  August  22,  the  same  banker  wrote  as  follows: — 
"  Referring  to  my  previous  letters  on  the  subject  of  combined  railway  and  steamer 
bills  of  lading  I  may  say  that,  although  the  same  legal  objection  obtains  here  regard- 
ing these  documents,  namely  that  they  are  invalid  in  our  courts  of  law  unless  at  the 
date  of  issue  the  steamer  to  which  they  relate  is  actually  in  port,  the  difficulty  has 
been  got  over,  so  far  as  the  banks  here  are  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  practically  every 
such  document  now  reaches  us  accompanied  by  the  guarantee  of  the  negotiating  bank, 
that  is  to  say  we  are  in  the  position  that,  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  claim  in  respect 
of  them,  we  have  the  support  of  the  bank  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  as  the  case 
may  be." 

^  It  would  thus  appear  that  Canadian  banks  negotiating  the  drafts  are  supporting 
their  customers  by  guaranteeing  the  shipments  and  so  establishing  a  basis  for  a  claim 
for  redress  through  non-delivery  of  any  portion  of  the  goods  or  for  claims  arising 
through  inferior  quality  or  faulty  packing. 

OBJECTION  BY  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTERS  STILL  CONTINUES. 

Despite  the  improved  position  dwelt  upon  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  Australian 
importers  strongly  object  to  the  combined  bill  of  lading. 
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One  particular  feature  to  be  considered  by  Canadian  manufacturers  is  that  Aus- 
tralian merchants,  being  so  distant  from  the  sources  of  supply,  must  receive  the  goods 
they  order. 

Owing  to  the  load  and  count  endorsement,  the  agents  for  the  steamer  at  Austra- 
lian port  of  discharge,  in  their  endeavour  to  satisfy  claims  for  short  deliveries,  may 
offer  flat  for  round  steel,  while  it  is  essential  to  importers  that  they  should  receive 
their  specification. 

On  case  goods — such  as  dry  goods  and  pianos — which  are  attractive  measurement 
cargo,  subject  to  high  ocean  freights,  there  is  generally  less  delay  in  transit. 

Some  of  the  disabilities  to  importers  in  operating  under  the  combined  bill  of  lad- 
ing, are  set  out  as  follows : — 

1.  The  innumerable  invoices  and  documents  rendered  for  one  order  and  that 
delivery  may  be  spread  over  several  steamers. 

2.  That  through  the  "  shippers'  load  and  count  endorsement "  the  consignee  is 
made  to  suffer  loss  for  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  railway  or  shipping  companies  car- 
rying the  goods. 

3.  Because,  by  the  facility  which  the  document  is  made  available  at  inland  points, 
it  enables  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  payment  before  they  have  fulfilled  their  con- 
tract in  such  form  as  to  expedite  and  ensure  correct  deliveries  to  the  oversea  buyers. 

4.  That,  as  the  name  of  the  carrying  steamer  is  not  set  out  on  the  bill  of  lading, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  where  the  goods  are  until  they  are  actually  landed  on  the 
wharf. 

5.  That  selling  to  arrive  or  ex-steamer  is  precluded  owing  to  uncertainty  of 
delivery. 

TRANSPORTATION   DIFFICULTIES   TO  CARRIERS. 

In  previous  paragraphs  comment  has  been  made  chiefly  upon  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts which  come  forward,  unprotected,  in  bundles  or  bars.  In  justice  to  the  carriers, 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  deciphering  the  marks 
on  bars  and,  bundles  consisting,  as  a  rule,  of  a  mere  splash  of  coloured  paint  which, 
frequently,  rubs  or  rusts  off  in  transit.  Further,  the  same  colour  may  be  used  by 
several  shippers  on  deliveries  going  forward  by  one  steamer  to  a  number  of  consignees. 

If  some  effective  method  of  marking  iron  and  steel  products  were  devised,  it  would 
materially  relieve  the  trouble  and  delay  in  sorting  at  the  port  of  discharge. 

These  dead  weight  products  are  freighted  at  much  less  rates  than  high  class  cargo 
and,  from  the  carriers'  point  of  view,  are  not  particularly  attractive.  The  difficulty 
in  loading  and  discharging  is,  obviously,  much  greater  than  goods  packed  in  cases  and 
bales. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  August  22,  1916. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  309,467  square  miles,  and,  as  it  lies  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  the  climate  is  a  very  equable  one,  there  being  no  very  great  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold. 

Its  geographical  position  gives  New  South  Wales  a  commanding  advantage  in 
trading  with  New  Zealand,  Papua  (Australian  New  Guinea),  New  Caledonia  (French), 
and  the  many  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  to  and  from  which  regular  lines 
of  steamers  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise. 
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The  importance  of  New  South  Wales  as  an  Australian  trading  centre  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  following  tables: — 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1912.                    1913.  1914-15. 

Australian  imports                                   £  78,158,600        £  79,749,653  £  64,431,837 

exports                                       79,096,090           78,523,769  60,592,576 


Total  trade   £157,254,690        £158,273,422  £125,024,413 


TOTAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

1912.  1913.  1914-15. 

New  South  Wales   imports   £32,303,124  £32,350,663  £27,323,189 

exports   32,958,529  32,839,789  28,106,971 


Total   trade   £65,261,653  £65,190,452  £55,430,160 


SYDNEY  AS  A  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRE. 

Sydney  harbour  is  widely  known  as  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is 
situated  on  Port  Jackson,  which  is  quite  landlocked  and  has  great  natural  ship- 
ping facilities.  The  harbour  has  a  shore  line  of  200  miles.  The  water, 
which  is  deep  right  up  to  the  shores,  will  float  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  depth  at  the  entrance  is  80  feet  and  the  eastern  channel  has  a  depth 
of  40  feet,  which  can  easily  be  deepened  to  60  feet.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide 
is  from  three  to  six  feet.  The  wharves  are  51,000  feet  in  length,  and  fitted  with 
the  most  modern  appliances  for  the  quick  despatch  of  vessels.  The  depth  of  water 
at  the  wharves  ranges  from  30  to  60  feet.  There  are  four  graving  docks,  of  which  one. 
the  Woolwich  graving  dock,  is  the  largest  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Another  new 
one,  alongside  of  this,  1,000  feet  in  length,  is  shortly  to  be  commenced.  There  are 
also  five  floating  docks  and  five  large  slips.  Underlying  Sydney  is  a  coal  seam  which 
extends  100  miles  north  and  the  same  distance  in  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction. 
The  seam  varies  from  four  to  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  depth  runs  from  the  surface 
outcrop  to  2,000  feet  deep.    The  estimated  quantity  available  is  1,000  million  tons. 

With  limited  exception,  practically  all  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  both 
import  and  export,  is  centred  in  Sydney.  It  is  the  terminal  port  for  the  British  mail 
and  the  majority  of  the  cargo  steamers  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  the 
terminal  port  for  the  cargo  service  from  Montreal  and  St.  John.  Sydney  is-  the 
principal  distributing  centre  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  point  from  which  trans- 
shipments from  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  are  made  to  other  Australian 
ports. 

SYDNEY  THE  CHIEF  SHIPPING  PORT  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Sydney  is  the  chief  shipping  port  of  Australia,  while  Newcastle,  sixty  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  ranks  third  on  the  list.  The  two  ports  combined  are  accountable 
for  almost  one-third  of  the  total  shipping  trade  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Following  are  the  latest  shipping  figures  given  in  tons : — 

Tons. 

Sydney   9,018,785 

Melbourne   6,128,266 

Newcastle   4,661,703 

Adelaide   3,505,443 

Brisbane   2,832,819 

Fremantle   2,399,275 

Townsville   1,597,173 

Albany   1,403,135 

Hobart   850,424 

The  above  figures  are  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  Sydney  is  now  the  eighth 
port  in  shipping  importance  in  the  British  Empire. 
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For  many  years,  the  state  has  maintained  a  trade  commissioner  in  the  Far  East, 
who  has  a  travelling  itinerary  in  Japan,  China,  the  Islands  of  the  East  Indies  and 
in  the  Philippine  group.  He  makes  periodical  visits  to  Sydney  with  a  view  of  making 
merchants  and  others  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  East.  Trade  with 
Japan  particularly  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  one 
buyer  in  the  wool  sale  room  whereas  there  are  now  fully  a  dozen. 

Three  Japanese  trade  commissioners  recently  visited  Sydney  studying  the  open- 
ings for  Japanese  trade  which  the  exclusion  of  German  and  other  enemy  goods  had 
made  in  Australia. 

Commissioner  Kamiya,  manager  of  Osaka  Shoshan  Kaisha,  stated  that  if  cir- 
cumstances warranted  it  after  the  war,  his  company  would  inaugurate  a  regular  cargo 
service  between  Japan  and  Australian  ports. 

FACTORY  STATISTICS. 

In  the  annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act,  which 
was  recently  published,  some  interesting  figures  are  given,  which  show  the  large 
increase  in  factories  in  recent  years. 

There  are  altogether  7,425  factories  in  New  South  Wales  according  to  the  report, 
employing  a  total  of  99,923  hands,  of  whom  70,517  are  males  and  28,706  females.  In 
the  metropolitan  area  there  are  4,758  registered  factories,  employing  81,329  hands, 
of  whom  54,891  are  males  and  26,348  females. 

SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  CHILD  LABOUR  EMPLOYED. 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  child  labour  employed  is  held  to  be  a  most 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  report.  Male  employees  under  16  years  of  age  number 
2,324,  or  2-86  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  females  under  16  number  2,549,  or  3-13  per 
cent.  Males  between  16  and  18  number  3,912,  or  4-81  per  cent,  and  females  of  a 
similar  age  4,276,  or  5-26  per  cent.  The  number  of  males  over  21  reaches  43,455,  or 
53-43  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  of  females,  13,490,  or  16-59  per  cent  of  the  total. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES. 

In  1897— the  first  year  for  which  there  are  official  records — there  were  1,673 
factories  in  the  metropolitan  area,  employing  29,595  hands.  In  the  last  nineteen  years 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  3,085  factories,  and  of  51,734  hands  employed. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  SEASONABLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  state  of  New  South  Wales,  but  more  particularly  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Sydney,  carrying  a  population  estimated  to  be  750,000,  offers  the  best  Australian 
market  to  British  Columbia  growers  of  seasonable  /products,  such  as  apples  or  other 
fresh  fruits  ancl  potatoes.  Shipments  of  perishable  goods  sold  in  Sydney  avoid  the 
extra  expense  and  risk  attendant  upon  transhipments  made  to  more  distant  markets, 
To  realize  the  best  markets,  apples  should  arrive  as  early  as  possible  owing  to  the  fact 
that  about  the  first  of  December  early  local  fruits  come  upon  the  market  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

Several  leading  produce  merchants  of  Sydney  are  in  communication  with  British 
Columbia  exporters  of  potatoes  in  view  of  importing  considerable  quantities  if  the 
market  conditions  are  favourable. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  Commonwealth  regulations  governing  the  importation 
of  apples,  potatoes  and  other  seasonable  products  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  636. 

CANADIAN  BRONZE  POWDER  IN  DEMAND. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  large  quantities  of  bronze  powder  were  imported 
from  Europe,  the  principal  source  of  supply  being  Germany. 
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A  good  market  for  gold  bronze  now  exists  in  Sydney,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
state  that  one  Canadian  brand  is  highly  favoured  on  account  of  its  exceptional 
quality. 

Other  countries  are  also  competing  for  the  trade,  but  so  far  the  quality  of  the 
Canadian  product  has  proved  superior  to  that  imported  from  other  sources. 

The  names  of  firms  in  Australia  using  bronze  powder  will  be  supplied  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

NEW   SOUTH   WALES  FRESH  FISH  SUPPLY. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  ocean  adjacent  to  our  coast  contains  edible  fish, 
but  no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  commercially  develop  the  industry  by  private 
enterprise.  The  State  Government,  however,  decided  to  exploit  the  business.  Two 
years  ago  three  trawlers  were  purchased  in  England,  and  since  their  arrival  have 
been  hard  at  work.  As  may  be  supposed  the  first  twelve  months'  work  was  largely 
experimental  and  was  worked  at  a  loss. 

THE  SCHEME  A  FINANCIAL  SUCCESS. 

The  Government  now  claims  the  scheme  to  be  a  financial  success,  and  orders  have 
been  placed  for  six  new  trawlers,  one  surface  fishing  vessel  for  hand  line  fishing  and 
a  fish-carrying  steamer,  all  of  which  are  to  be  locally  built. 

At  present  it  is  only  possible  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  fish  to  Sydney,  but 
when  the  new  vessels  are  built  other  coast  and  inland  towns  will  be  supplied. 

One  hundred  employees  are  engaged  in  the  business,  the  Department  having  its 
own  depots  where  the  fish  is  cleaned  and  scaled. 

PRICE  OF  FISH  REDUCED. 

The  price  of  fish  is  now  one-half  what  it  used  to  be.  It  is  estimated  that  the  meat 
bill  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  over  £13,000,000  per  annum,  and  as  the  price 
of  meat  is  double  what  it  was  two  years  ago,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
supply  of  cheap  fish  does  not  equal  the  demand.  The  depots  are  frequently  bare  of 
fish  at  mid-day. 

EFFECT  ON  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CANNED  FISH. 

The  demand  for  canned  fish  may  possibly  be  affected,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
There  is  some  talk  of  the  Government  later  on  taking  action  with  regard  to  canning, 
but  the  proposals  have  not  yet  taken  a  concrete  form. 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.). 

Buenos  Aires,  August  31,  1916. 

GOOD  OPENINGS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Argentine  market  provides  a  good  opening  for  the 
manufacturers  of  certain  products  which  were  previously  obtained  from  Europe,  but 
many  Canadian  manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered,  due  to  their  being  either  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  on  war-work. 
Manufacturers,  however,  who  are  not  so  engaged,  are  urged  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
opportunities  which  are  being  offered  them,  the  position  to-day  being,  in  so  far  as 
Argentina  is  concerned,  that  importers  have  been  forced  out  of  their  usual  channels 
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of  trade  and  are,  to-day,  willing  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  trying  new  sources 
of  supply  for  the  articles  which  they  most  need.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
wall-paper,  the  consumption  of  which  in  Argentina  has  been  steadily  increasing  for 
many  years  past  and  is  likely  to  augment  in  the  future. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  WALL-PAPFjR. 

Germany  has  had  the  largest  share  in  the  supplying  of  cheap  wall-paper  in  the 
past.  Some  four  years  ago,  however,  English  manufacturers'  decided  to  put  them- 
selves in  line  with  their  competitors  as  regards  lengths  and  widths  and  made  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  capture  the  trade  in  cheap  and  medium  priced  papers,  and  they  were 
fairly  successful  in  doing  so.  A  peculiarity  of  English  wall-paper  is  the  superior 
punting  of  flowers,  which  is  very  noticeable. 

DIFFERENT  QUALITIES  OF  PAPER  COMPARED. 

The  best  class  of  wall-paper  always  came  from  France.  The  superiority  of  French 
paper  consists  in  the  quality  of  the  paper  rather  than  in  the  printing.  German, 
English,  Swedish  and  Italian  wall-papers  seem  to  contain  too  much  wood  pulp,  whereas 
the  French  fabric  probably  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  rag  and  straw  fibre  and 
is  much  stronger.  Papers  containing  too  much  wood  pulp  absorb  moisture  from  the 
paste  when  being  laid,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  colouring  matter  to  fade 
more  quickly  in  those  parts  which  have  absorbed  the  most  moisture;  the  blotchy  effect 
may  become  noticeable  within  six  months'  time.  French  paper  is  also  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  others,  for  which  reason  it  occasionally  happens  that  while  the  paper  is 
apparently  higher  priced,  the  smaller  amount  of  duty  payable  on  it  may  counter- 
balance the  difference  in  price  and  make  it  finally  cheaper.  Swedish  and  Italian 
papers  are  mostly  imitations  of  English  styles  and  have  had  little  sale. 

LENGTHS  AND  WIDTHS. 

So  far  as  is  known,  and  in  this  regard  statistics  are  not  available,  little  if  any 
North  American  wall-paper  was  brought  into  the  country  in  competition  with  English, 
French  and  German.  One  factor  which  has  weighed  against  North  American  sales- 
men in  their  attempts  to  sell  wall-paper  was  the  fact  that  their  manufacturers  were 
not  able  to  put  themselves  into  line  with  their  competitors  in  the  matter  of  lengths 
and  widths. 

In  the  old-fashioned  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  the  rooms  are  very  lofty,  four  metres 
being  the  usual  height.  To  meet  this  condition  the  rolls  have  always  been  brought  in 
in  eight-metre  lengths.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  inconvenience  and  loss  that  would 
be  caused  to  a  paperhanger  who  would  commence  to  paper  a  four-metre  wall  with 
eight-yard  rolls.  It  would  mean  that  he  would  either  have  to  throw  away  three-fourths 
of  the  paper  or  make  a  joining  in  each  alternate  strip. 

The  question  of  widths  is,  of  course,  not  so  important.  In  the  past,  rolls  had 
necessarily  to  be  8-00  metres  by  0-50  metres  because  importers  insisted  on  this  point, 
but  some  English  houses  used  to  sell  a  roll  slightly  exceeding  these  measurements, 
i.e.,  8-50  metres  by  0-55  metres.  Conditions  have  changed  largely,  however,  during  the 
last  two  years.  A  large  number  of  modern  buildings  containing  flats  and  offices  have 
been  built,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  in  these  buildings  varies  considerably  but  is 
almost  always  less  than  four  metres.  For  modern  buildings,  therefore,  an  eight-yard, 
or  better  still,  a  16-yard  length  is  acceptable. 

Importers,  to-day,  now  that  the  French  and  German  supplies  have  been  almost 
entirely  cut  off,  cannot  afford  to  be  so  exigent  as  they  were  previously,  and  if  the  prices 
and  designs  'suit  them  they  will  not  insist  so  much  on  the  matter  of  lengths  as  they 
would  formerly  have  done. 
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There  is  a  demand  in  the  Argentine  for  the  very  cheapest  and  also  for  the  most 
expensive  kinds  of  wall-paper  obtainable.  The  average  Argentine  is  possessed  of  good 
taste  and  the  wealthier  classes  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  elaborate 
designs.  Embossed,  silvered  and  gilded  papers  and  mouldings,  which,  in  addition  to  a 
heavy  first  cost  entail  the  payment  of  a  more  than  proportionately  iheavy  duty,  are 
used  for  dining  rooms.  The  cheaper  kinds  of  wall-paper,  such  as.  have  been  coming 
from  Germany,  have  nothing  characteristic  in  their  designs,  being  more  or  less  similar 
to  those  used  elsewhere. 

A  style  of  medium  priced  paper  recently  much  in  evidence  but  now  going  out  of 
fashion  is  one  whichr  imitates  tapestry.  Another  style  which  is  being  displayed  largely 
just  now  is  a  single  coloured  paper,  the  design  of  which  seems  to  aim  at  imitating  the 
.Graining  of  Morocco  leather.  Oatmeal  papers  have  not  had  much  sale  so  far  but  it  is 
said  that  certain  quantities  of  them  are  being  purchased  in  North  America  for  next 
winter  season.  Bed-room  papers  are  usually  on  white  backgrounds,  lined  and  flowered. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  styles  change  about  every  two  years. 


Nearly  all  business  in  wall-paper  is  done  on  a  basis  of  the  delivery  of  documents 
against  the  acceptance  of  a  90  or  120  day's  sight  draft.  Some  manufacturers  offer  a 
discount  for  cash  against  documents  and  a  further  discount  for  letter  of  credit  terms; 
but,  importers  rarely  if  ever  take  advantage  of  these  discounts.  Prices  are  quoted  by 
all  manufacturers  in  francs,  shillings,  or  dollars  gold  per  roll,  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment, 
insurance  to  be  paid  for  account  of  purchaser;  packing  for  account  of  purchaser  also. 
This  latter  item,  however,  is  frequently  not  charged  up,  especially  when  the  order 
.happens  to  be  a  large  one.    There  is  no  fixed  rule  about  this,  however. 


A  bale  of  wall-paper  consists  of  from  300  to  400  rolls.  The  finer  qualities  come 
packed  in  wooden  cases,  but  medium  and  cheaper  qualities  are  packed  in  burlap.  The 
purchaser  as  a  rule  prefers  the  last  named  method  of  packing,  because  the  customs 
duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  package,  and  in  the  former  case,  the  pur- 
chaser finds  himself  in  the  position  of  paying  a  fairly  heavy  duty  on  the  wooden  cases. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  go  in  detail  into  the  matter  of 
duties  on  wall  paper  as,  in  most  cases,  the  goods  will  be  sold  at  prices  f.o.b.  New  York 
or  perhaps  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires.  The  duty  on  wall  paper  is  25  per  cent  on  specific 
valuations  ranging  from  25  cents  gold  for  ordinary  printed  paper  to  80  cents  gold  for 
gilded  and  bronzed  papers.  The  Argentine  tariff  was  designed  for  revenue  producing 
purposes  and  luxuries  are  heavily  taxed.  In  the  case  of  wall  papers  the  idea  is  that 
those  who  can  afford  to  use  fancy  papers  can  afford  to  contribute  to  the  national 
revenue.  The  present  tariff  was  compiled  in  1908  by  a  commission  of  government 
officials  who  took  evidence  from  importing  merchants.  Below  is  a  translation  of  the 
section  applying  to  wall  papers : — 


TERMS  AND  PRICES. 


PACKING  OF  WALL  PAPER. 


DUTIES  ON  WALL  PAPER. 


ARGENTINE  TARIFF  ON  WALL-PAPER. 


Valuation 
per  kilo 
gross  weight. 


Duty 
Ad  valorem. 
Per  cent. 


2599 —  Common  wall-paper  

2600 —  As  above,  gilded,  silvered,  or  bronzed  

2601 —  As     above,     relief-stamped,     imitation     silver  or 


0  2T) 
0  70 


bronzed,  varnished  or  not 


0  60 

1  SO 
1  00 
1  80 


2602 —  As  above,  silver,  gilded  or  bronzed.. 

2603 —  As  above,  Matt  finish  without  gilt.. 

2604 —  Matt  finish  with  gilt,  silver  or  bronze 


25 
25 
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Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  this  case,  means  that  the  value  of  the  wall, 
paper  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  levying  duties  at  the  figures  mentioned  in  the  valua- 
tion column,  irrespective  of  the  actual  cost.  For  example,  20  kilos,  of  the  paper 
described  in  item  2,601  would  be  valued  at  $12  gold  and  would  pay  duties  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent  on  this  sum,  or  say,  $3  gold,  or  say,  15  cents  per  kilo. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Some  of  the  larger  English  manufacturers  .have  travelling  salesmen  covering  the 
whole  continent  and  calling  at  the  various  centres  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 
This  was  also  true,  at  one  time,  of  German  manufacturers.  Other  manufacturers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  a  manufacturers'  representative  to  handle  their  product  in  the 
various  towns  in  which  they  have  been  able  to  secure  one.  Both  systems  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  travelling  salesman,  usually  on  salary,  travelling 
expenses  and  a  small  commission,  is  more  expensive  to  maintain,  but  as  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do  but  sell  the  products  of  his  firm  he  usually  acquires  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  trade,  and  the  fact  that  no  other  business  intervenes  to  distract  him  from 
that  of  selling  wall  paper  must  necessarily  result  in  .his  securing  more  business  than 
would  be  the  case  if  he  had  other  things  to  think  of.  The  resident  manufacturers' 
representative,  on  the  other  hand,  works  on  a  commission  basis  only  and  whether  he 
does  business  or  not  he  is  not  likely  to  entail  on  the  manufacturer  any  considerable 
expense.  But  t.he  manufacturers'  representative  will  have  an  office  and  an  office  staff 
to  maintain  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  has  to  have  the  selling  of  considerably  more 
than  one  line.  Being  only  human  he  will  naturally  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  most  profit  and  devote  his  thne  and  energies  preferentially  to  those  lines  which 
are  easiest  to  sell  at  any  given  moment.  Under  these  circumstances  the  manufacturer 
can  never  be  quite  certain  that  his  line  is  being  so  actively  pushed  as  perhaps  it  would 
be  if  he  himself  or  a  reliable  employee  of  his  firm  were  on  the  spot. 

SECURING  AN  ENTRY. 

The  method  of  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  Argentine  market  which  has  been  most 
frequently  put  into  practice,  and  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  may  be  outlined 
more  or  less  as  follows : — 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  market  a  manufacturers'  representative  has  been 
appointed,  sometimes  for  a  short  term  of  years  and  sometimes  for  an  indefinite  period. 
If  the  representative  has  confidence  in  the  product  he  will  get  to  work  and  secure 
orders  or  inquiries,  or  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  will  usually  explain  to  the  manufacturer 
his  reasons  for  not  being  able  to  do  business.  In  the  former  case,  while  the  manufac- 
turer is  attending  to  such  orders  as  he  may  receive,  he  is  acquiring  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  conditions  of  the  market.  After  the  elapse  of  a  certain  time,  say 
perhaps  in  a  year,  the  manufacturer  is  usuaTy  in  a  position  to  come  to  an  independent 
conclusion  regarding  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  his  trade  interests  in  the  parti- 
cular country  in  question.  It  may  happen  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  trade  is 
being  properly  canvassed,  in  which  case  a  change  will  be  necessary  or  it  may  be  that 
his  representative  is  found  to  lack  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  the  line;  or  again  it 
may  be  that  the  prospects  of  business  to  be  done  in  the  various  centres  of  the  continent 
are  found  to  be  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  him  sending  down  an  employee 
from  the  factory  to  cover  t.he  whole  ground  and  make  arrangements  on  the  spot. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  manufacturer  to  send  down  a 
representative  until  he  is  more  or  less  satisfied  in  his  mind  that  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  done  finally,  will  be  sufficient  to  recompense  him  for  the  outlay  incurred. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  Sepfember  4,  1916. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Business  proceeds  with  regularity  and  the  utmost  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  as  to  freight  space,  imports  appear  on  the  increase,  and  exports  fill 
every  available  ton  of  space  on  outgoing  ships,  so  that  the  balance  of  trade  remains 
in  favour  of  New  Zealand. 

As  evidence  of  the  monetary  position  of  this  Dominion  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  local  loan  has  in  no  sense  affected  the  money  market,  because  the  money 
subscribed  has  only  passed  from  the  credit  of  one  account  to  the  credit  of  another, 
and  the  money  (over  ten  millions  sterling)  is  simply  circulating  locally  among  the 
tradespeople.  The  purchasing  power  of  New  Zealand  was  never  greater  than  it  is 
to-day. 

PRICES  ABOUT  AT  TOP. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  excessive  prices  to  which  many  articles  have 
been  forced  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  have  now  about  reached  high-water  mark. 
Already  conservative  firms  in  New  Zealand  are  reported  to  be  limiting  their  orders 
so  as  not  to  be  left  loaded  with  heavy  stocks  bought  at  high  rates,  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  cessation  of  hostilities. 

One  reason  given  for  adopting  this  attitude  at  a  time  when  there  seems  no 
immediate  prospect  of  peace,  is  that  high  freights  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
increased  landed  cost  of  goods  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  now  considered  certain  that 
ere  long  goods  will  be  carried  at  lower  figures.  Already  lower  freights  are  ruling  in 
the  United  States,  and  if,  as  reported,  a  number  of  vessels  have  been  chartered  to 
come  to  Australia  for  wheat,  this  will  necessarily  mean  they  will  be  bringing  out 
merchandise  probably  at  low  rates  of  freight.  If  goods  are  landed  cheaper  in  Aus- 
tralia by  those  vessels,  they  can  also  be  carried  to  this  country  at  correspondingly 
lower  cost.  One  commercial  man,  referring  to  trade  after  the  war,  remarked :  "  The 
real  slump  when  peace  is  declared  will  be  with  the  men  who  are  carrying  big  stocks 
bought  at  war  prices." 

LICENSES   FOR  IMPORTERS   RELATING   TO   FOREIGN  TRADE. 

New  regulations  specify  that  importers  must  obtain  licenses  to  import  goods 
into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  except  Great  Britain,  British  possessions,  France, 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Comptroller 
of  Customs  before  the  goods  are  ordered  from  each  firm  with  whom  it  is  desired  to 
trade.  Where  goods  are  ordered  through  a  buying  agent  in  the  United  Kingdom 
who  is  given  discretionary  power  as  to  the  sources  of  supply,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  supplier's  invoice  is  to  be  ultimately  sent  with  his  own  invoice  to  New  Zealand 
or  not,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  in  New  Zealand,  provided  that 
the  agent  has  the  invoice  sent  to  New  Zealand  vised  and  approved  at  the  office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  in  London. 

NO  ENEMY  GOODS  ALLOWED  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Licenses  will  not  be  required  for  goods  bought  out  of  stock  in  Britain,  British 
possessions,  France,  Japan,  or  the  United  States,  but  in  no  case  shall  this  be  con- 
strued into  permission  to  import: — 
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1.  And  goods  of  enemy  manufacture,  origin,  or  ownership;  or 

2.  Goods  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  firm  with  whom  a  license  to 
trade  has  been  refused;   or  v 

3.  Any  goods  prohibited  from  importation  under  the  war  regulations. 

MOTOR-OAR  TRADE  FLOURISHING. 

The  war  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  motor-car  industry.  During  the  seven 
months  ended  July  31,  1916,  3,800  motor  vehicles  (not  including  cycles),  of  a  value 
of  £490,805,  were  imported  into  New  Zealand,  as  compared  with  1,991,  valued  at 
€377,846,  in  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  1915.  The  figures  by  country  of 
origin  are  not  yet  available. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  medium-priced  car,  one  that  could  be  placed 
on  the  market  here  at  £300  to  £350. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  cars  from  Great  Britain,  and 
this  has  stimulated  a  demand  in  other  directions,  advantage  of  which  could  be  taken 
by  the  presence  on  the  market  of  the  character  of  car  described  above. 

IMPORT,?  OF  RUBBER  TIRES  AND  TUBES  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  rubber  tires,  covers  and  tubes  for 
motor  vehicles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  each  country  during  the  year  1915 : — 

According  According 

to  Country  to  Country 
Country.                                  whence  imported.      of  Origin. 

United  Kingdom.  .                                                   ..         £144,234  £  84,139 

Canada                                                                                11,905  13,673 

Australia                                                                             76,233  68,994 

Belgium     19 

France                                                                                   3,332  13,068 

Germany     811 

Italy  -  ~                       .   .  .              6,376  53,371 

Russia..     1,371 

Spain                                                                       .    10 

United  States                                                                          98,088  104,712 


Total   £340,168  £340,168 


It  will  be  observed  that  £811  worth  of  rubber  tires  claims  Germany  as  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  notice1  that  imports  from  Canada  are  increas- 
ing, and  a  representative  recently  touring  New  Zealand  in  the  interests  of  a  Cana- 
dian house,  reports  very  satisfactory  business. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  Government  and  New  Zealand  as  a  whole  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  successful  flotation  of  by  far  the  largest  loan  ever  placed  in  the  local  market, 
and  the  result  of  this  venture  shows  how  plentiful  money  is  in  this  country.  In  only 
ten  days,  ten  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  have  been  subscribed,  and  this  is  a 
country  of  only  one  million  population.  This  includes  four  millions  from  the  banks, 
leaving  over  six  millions  from  various  companies  and  the  general  public.  Apart  from 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  question,  the  liberal  terms  offered,  especially  to  the  smaller 
investors,  have  doubtless  contributed  to  this  success,  and  probably  the  heavy  taxation 
on  capital  and  the  expectation  of  further  taxation  bear  a  part  in  this. 

However,  New  Zealand  has  shown  the  world  its  readiness  and  ability  to  share  its 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  war  financially  as  well  as  in  the  supply  of  troops. 

The  banks  have  a  surplus  of  deposits  of  £8,893,549,  but  this  will  be  materially 
reduced  by  the  floating  of  the  loan.  However,  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
last  show  a  surplus  over  imports  of  £9,898,768,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  handsome  surplus  here,  and  the  interest  on  the  loan  will  circulate 
locally.    The  business  world  does  not  anticipate  a  shortage  of  funds. 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  during 
the  seven  months  ended  July  31,. 1916,  and  the  value  of  same,  together  with  the  figures 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  1915,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quantity  of 
certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  importations 
arc  steadily  on  the  increase. 


7  months, 

7  months, 

Soft  Goods — 

1916. 

1915. 

Apparel 

£658  678 

£519, 7  6  S 

Boots  and  sho6s 

198  237 

189/632 

Carpet  and  oilcloth 

.  .    .  .  123,626 

90,454 

Drapery  n  o  e 

139,730 

109,612 

Hats  and  caps 

67,853 

55,371 

Hosiery .  . 

  196,178 

101,645 

Millinery 

57,565 

52,572 

  48,865 

51,931 

  826,987 

531,823 

  21,814 

24,486 

  153,823 

98,552 

  438,240 

181,961 

Hardware — 

Cement 

566 

4,246 

Hardware 

201  446 

149,261 

Iron — ■ 

Bar  holt  rod 

137  062 

'83,723 

Corrugated  sheet 

167  854 

119,464 

Fencing-  wire  

7'6,375 

43,114 

  14,491 

22,651 

  22,203 

25,632 

  144,853 

123,594 

Lead. .  

  23,784 

22,631 

AT  1  iPiTyi  n  arv— 
^xcL'ciiiiici  y  — 

^1  245 

25  871 

A  ptipiiI  turn  1 

61  336 

47  051 

9RR  1  9  0 

1 Q1  CAR 
X  o  1 ,0  U  0 

TTi'n  cri  n  pa     croc;  ax 

D  O,  Duo 

ATl      1  T>  cr 

10  205 

9  4  117 

30  564 

0  U,-±  D  C 

50  878 

O  X, O 1 1 

67  034 

1 1  n  3  e;  q 

J.  X  U ,  O  0  o 

Tin   sheet  and.  'block 

112  040 

66,172 

Tools  

  71,382 

59*,578 

i  <\c  n  c  1 

83,857 

Fish  preserved 

4.3  ni  7 

K  1    Q  7  Q 

d x,y  <  y 

1  on  Q77 

101,005 

'0  0,000 

Flour 

33  741 

74  118 

Grain,  unprepared  

87  '837 

210,288 

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves  

  6,590 

5,200 

Milk,  preserved  

  5,135 

8,'852 

Onions  

  5,942 

1,715 

Pickles  and  sauces  

  7,877 

6,651 

45,735 

38,560 

Salt..  

  '51,172 

43,364 

Sugar  

  310,226 

44  2',83S 

Beverag'es — 

29,687 

S  p  i  r  i  ts — W  hi  s  ky 

203  214 

1  ,1  e  1  1  o 

"    — Other  

61,962 

Wine  

46,260 

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc  

49,050 

Tea  

226,808 

Miscellaneous — 

Bicvcles  (including  motor)  

  86,379 

27,443 

116,750 

21,050 

Carbide  of  calcium  

22,578 

Coal  ,.  

226,391 

Cordage  and  twine  

  59,977 

44,70'6 

Cori\sacks  and  woolpacks  

189,945 

China  and  earthenware  

  79,059 

51,496 

93,345 

IS, 054 
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7  months, 

7  months. 

Miscellaneous — 

1916. 

1915. 

£    6  125 

£  4,066 

29  244 

93  8^0 

114  893 

o  U,o  5  0 

47  i 

3  9  4  9  9 

231  130 

191  9  9  fi 

18  41'3 

15  473 

490  Sfli 

377  846 

Oils  

OiC  Q  4QQ 

^  0  D  ,  V  0  D 

p r* o qpri  p 

91  525 

114  189 

f^n  cfnr 

14  910 

18,420 

3  9  9fi£ 

25  551 

14  958 

8  880 

Other 

76  587 

39  776 

121  023 

86  985 

149  124 

143,682 

O'ther 

77  377 

56,607 

48  840 

43,949 

93,233 

168,263 

  73,071 

56,919 

183,842 

  157,636 

113,675 

9,696 

  73,576 

167,864 

  948,250 

647,719 

.  .    ;  £14,310,368 

£11,731,573 

COMPARISONS  OF  THE  DIVISIONS',  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  seven  months : — 


1916. 

1915. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

Per  Cent. 

  2,931,596 

2,007,807 

46 

  1,53S,993 

1,237,635 

24 

  .  901,010 

1,122,010 

*20 

  6'64,776 

559,880 

19 

  3,268,937 

3,033,488 

8 

  4,057,806 

2,123,034 

91 

  948,250 

647,719 

47 

 £14,310,368 

£11,731,573 

22 

*  Decrease. 

The  total  apart  from  specie  shows  an  increase  of  20^  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
foodstuffs  is  due  to  the  heavy  importations  of  wheat  and  flour  last  year,  also  sugar 
imports  are  much  lighter  this  year.  The  largest  increase  is  in  the  smaller  lines  that 
the  returns  do  not  enumerate  in  detail.    Soft  goods  also  show  a  heavy  increase. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  JAPAN. 

The  question  of  trade  with  Japan  has  been  somewhat  prominent  recently,  and 
emissaries  from  that  country  have  visited  here  with  a  view  to  promoting  this  trade. 
A  short  summary  of  trade  relations  with  Japan  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FROM  JAPAN. 

Following  are  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  three  years: — 

1915.  1914.  1913. 

Imports   £348,671        £232,364  £151,106 

Exports   137,464  59,508  .  2,901 

The  exports  are  practically  confined  to  wool,  which  accounts  for  £137,064  in  1915, 
£59,222  in  1914,  and  £2,645  in  1913. 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  FROM  JAPAN. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  principal  imports  from  Japan  for  the  past  three 
years : — 


Article. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

V-'.-r 

£  24,o26 

£  21,742 

0  7  onn 
6  I 

1  ,y  U  i 

12,293_ 

8,373 

2,302 

555 

2,988 

2,114 

4,211 

2,865 

0  7AO 

4,876 

5,308 

3,882 

2,656 

2,432 

1,000 

7,889 

2 

9,905 

Gra  n,  maize,  etc  

2,242 

2,371 

1,259 

16  254 

13  562 

12  003 

10,024 

11,'720 

9^143 

91,609 

54,490 

35,417 

Cottcn  piece-goc-C'S  

16,215 

13,092 

14,683 

Hats,   caps  and  materials  

5  960 

4,576 

2,171 

Hosiery,  battens,  tapes,  etc  

9,251 

7,805 

1,914 

Rugs  

3,495 

1.591 

1,435 

Mats  and  matt'ng  

4,0?5 

2,916 

2  064 

Texti'es  rra^e  up  •. 

2,089 

1.990 

2,102 

22,011 

23,539 

22,490 

Totals  

£348,671 

£232,364 

£151,106 

PATRIOTIC  FUNDS  COLLECTED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  table  discloses  the  war  funds  collected  by  the  patriotic  societies  of 
New  Zealand  up  to  December  31,  1915,  the  amounts  disbursed,  and  the  funds  held 
by  societies  at  that  date  for  future  disbursement  and  administration,  compiled  from 
returns  furnished  by  societies  to  the  War  Funds  office  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Depart- 
ment under  the  Provisions  of  the  War  Funds  Act,  1915 : — 


Provincal  District. 

Funds  collected,  includ- 
ing  relief   of  Allies, 
provision  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and 
dt-pendentsof  soldiers, 
equipment  and  com- 
forts, Red  Cross  Work, 
and  general  Patriotic 
Purposes. 

% 

PS 

u 

w 

'5 

'i 

< 

Equipment  and  Goods 
purchased  for  Forces. 

Remitted  Overseas 
direct  or  forwarded  to 
Internal  Affairs  Dept. 
for  remission  Overseas 
and.Other  Special  Pur- 
poses . 

General  Expenses. 

Funds  in  Hand  at  De- 
cember 31,  1915. 

Percentage  of  Expenses 
to  Collections. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

p.  c. 

511,505 

3,996 

12,824 

108,264 

5.892 

380,52? 

12 

HawlVs  Bay  

69,329 

25 

7,383 

29,204 

873 

31,784 

13 

Taran  tki  

3^,425 

189 

2,632 

14.213 

487 

20,874 

13 

Wellington   ' 

343,774 

1,671 

17,640 

62,442 

9,070 

252,945 

26 

Marlborough  

20,082 

341 

2,001 

4,592 

171 

12,977 

0  9 

Nelson  

29,648 

69 

6,654 

6,946 

475 

15,504 

16 

Westland  

13,886 

16 

1.341 

4,804 

175 

7,4(50 

is 

Canterbury  

27<!,172 

2,553 

20,900 

142,924 

4,635 

105,100 

i:7 

Otago  

243,(535 

3,211 

17,149 

77,740 

1,900 

143,635 

08 

39,793 

366 

4,911 

21,175 

1,531 

10,810 

38 

Totals  

1,586,249 

12,437 

93,435 

473,484 

25,215 

981,678 

165 

8658—2 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  Norway,  September  13,  1916. 

THE   NORWEGIAN   PULP   AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

Pulp. — English  buyers  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  have  for  a  long  time  kept  out  of, 
the  market,  and  prices  would  probably  by  this  time  have  eased  down  a  bit,  if  the  unsold 
balance  in  Norway  and  Sweden  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  It  has  also 
.helped  makers,  that  Italy  is  taking  all  it  can  get  of  dry  mechanical,  which  has  reached 
a  price  of  upwards  of  $53.33,  while  Spain,  where  the  import  duty  on  pulp  has  been 
suspended  takes  moist  pulp.  Freights  have  fallen  considerably  which  tends  to 
strengthen  the  f.o.b.  value. 

Cellulose  remains  exceedingly  quiet,  but  makers  have  such  small  quantities  unsold 
for  the  current  year  that  they  are  indifferent. 

Paper. — The  paper  market  remains  rattier  quiet,  but  when  the  holiday  season  is 
over  there  will  no  doubt  again  be  a  brisk  demand  for  paper.  Makers  are  unwilling  to 
reduce  the  present  prices,  and  several  makers  say,  that  rather  than  reduce  their 
figures  they  will  stop  the  machines.  In  consideration  of  the  high  cost  of  production 
this  policy  may  be  right,  but  so  far  most  mills  are  well  occupied  and  have  still  orders 
wiiich  will  last  several  weeks  to  fulfil.  The  stocks  of  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  still  considerable,  but  in  some  weeks  time  the  demand  will  no  doubt  increase,  and 
it  is  therefore  expected  that  later  in  the  autumn  there  will  be  much  more  activity  in 
the  paper  trade  than  there  has  been  this  summer. 

CHEAPER  PAPER  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  NORWAY. 

According  to  an  article  in  Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri  taken  from  J amtlands 
Tidning,  the  Norwegian  mills  making  news  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  Norwegian 
newspapers  with  what  they  need  of  such  paper  at  a  price  of  20  ore  per  kilogramme 
(5|  cents  per  2-2  pounds).  The  regular  price  is  now  more  than  twice  as  high  as  usual, 
but  when  the  mills  agreed  to  this  great  reduction  just  mentioned,  it  was  to  avoid  the 
prohibited  exportation  that  otherwise  would  have  been  put  into  force. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  'FISH  EXPORT  FROM  NORWAY. 

On  August  21  a  resolution  was  published  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  accord- 
ing to  whioh  the  export  from  Norway  of  fish  and  fish  products  was  prohibited,  except 
when  special  dispensation  is  given  by  the  department,  for  which  certain  rules  were 
laid  down  as  follows : — 

There  must  in  every  case  be  sent  to  the  Department  an  application  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  exported,  the  country  to  which  it  is  destined, 
and  the  name  of  the  steamer,  together  with  the  date  the  shipment  is  to  go  forward. 
A  declaration  is  demanded,  that  the  fish,  or  the  ingredients  with  which  it  is  prepared, 
have  not  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  been  imported  from  any  country,  which  is  at 
war  with  the  country  of  destination.  A  similar  declaration  is  demanded  for  the  coal, 
oil  and  all  other  equipment,  which  has  been  used  in  catching  the  fish. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  export  permit  there  must  be  deposited  an  amount  in  money 
or  satisfactory  bank  guarantee  to  the>  amount  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  If  false 
declarations  are  given,  the  money  is  confiscated  by  the  Government.  The  shipper 
will  also  be  punished. 
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The  stocks  of  fish  and  fish  products  that  were  in  the  country  before  August  18 
are  exempt  from  the  prohibition.  The  exemption,  -however,  is  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  the  size  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  officially  controlled.  The  stocks  are  counted, 
and  everybody  who  has  fish  in  stock  is  under  obligation  to  immediately  report  this  to 
the  customs  station  in  his  district,  or  where  such  does  not  exist,  to  the  police. 

AN  IMPORTANT  INVENTION  IN  THE  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  the  Norwegian  trade  paper  Farmand,  two  Norwegian  engineers  in 
company  with  a  Swedish  metallurgist  have  invented  a  new  method  for  the  production 
of  steel  direct  from  the  ore.  If  the  method  does  what  it  promises  to  do,  it  will  be  of 
great  importance,  especially  as  poor  ores,  that  it  has  not  previously  paid  to  work,  could 
be  utilized  in  places  that  have  access  to  cheap  electric  power  and  crude  oil. 

A  NEW  POWER-MACHINE. 

According  to  Stavanger  Aftenblad,  there  has  recently  been  organized  a  company 
in  that  city  for  the  utilization  of  an  invention  made  by  a  Swedish  engineer,  Mr. 
Berggraff,  viz.,  a  new  power  machine  so  constructed  that  both  steam,  gas  and  gasolene 
may  be  used  according  to  what  is  at  hand. 

It  is  in  other  words  a  combination  of  the  principle  steam  engine  and  turbine. 
A  sample  machine  has  been  completed,  and^works  Well.  The  regular  manufacturing 
will  be  started  shortly.  The  machine  is  patented  in  all  countries.  The  Norwegian 
company  has  only  overtaken  the  patent  right  for  Norway. 

TURBINE  TUBING  MADE  FROM  WOOD. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity,  and  high  price  of  iron  during  the  war,  there 
has  been  commenced  in  Norway  the  manufacture  of  turbine  tubing  made  from  wood. 
The  tubes  are  wound  spirally  with  steel  wire,  and  are  said  to  be  fully  as  durable  as 
the  iron  tubes.    The  factory  has  already  a  large  number  of  orders. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CREAMERY  IN  DENMARK. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Association  of  Denmark  has  recently  decided  to  erect  a 
large  experimental  creamery,  and  for  this  purpose  is  seeking  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  Government.  This  undertaking  has  met  with  much  interest,  and  it  is 
thought  will  soon  be  in  working  order. 

CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  Cuba,  September  12,  1916. 

Cuba's  expanding  foreign  trade. 

Under  the  title  "  Cuba's  Expanding  Foreign  Trade,"  an  article  appeared  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  South  American  from  which  the  following  excerpts  have  been 
taken.  These  data  have  been  compiled  by  Albert  L.  Hoffman,  Commercial  Representa- 
tive for  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Cana- 
dian firms  trading  or  who  contemplate  to  trade  with  the  Island  of  Cuba : — 

economic  and  commercial  growth  of  CUBA. 

Cuba's  commercial  and  economic  growth  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
in  1902  has  been  remarkable,  and  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  limited  population  of 
8658—24 
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two  and  a  half  millions,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  in  the  world  can  compare 
with  it  to-day.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  a  glance  at  the  following  statistics  of 
the  island's  exports  and  imports  since  its  independence: — 

EXPORTS   FROM   AND  IMPORTS  INTO  CUBA  FROM   1901-2   TO  1914-15. 


Fiscal  Year.  Exports.  Imports. 

ir01-2   $  51,074,000  $  65,203,000 

1902-  3   .  .    .  .  77,849,D00  58,826,000 

1903-  4   93,122,000  70,156,000 

lr04-5    99,162,000  83,843,000 

1905-  6    105,200,000  104,395,000 

1906-  7    110,765,000  96,669,000 

1907  8    97,447,000  96,993,000 

1908-  9    115,637,000  83,857,000 

1909-  10   144,036,000  98,239,000 

1910-  11    128,542,000  108.007,000 

1911-  12   146,787,000  118,971,000 

1  912-13    165,207,000  132,289,000 

1913-  14   170,130,000  131,821,000 

1914-  15   214,914,000  122,811,000 


Figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  are  not  yet  available,  but  for  the  past  calendar 
year  the  exports  amounted  to  $236,228,000,  and  the  imports  to  $140,885,000,  and  owing 
to  the  marketing  cf  this  year's  record  sugar  crop  at  .prices  which  alone  should  net 
$250,000,0*00,  it  is  evident  that  complete  figures  for  the  fiscal  year,  when  published, 
will  exceed  by  far  any  in  the  past. 

HAVANA  PORT  SECOND  IN  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  NEW  YORK. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  port  of  Havana  is  second  only 
to  New  York  in  commercial  importance,  and  the  number  of  ships  clearing  this  port, 
together  with  tonnage  carried,  exceeds  that  of  Boston,  New  Orleans  or  Philadelphia, 
while  the  Havana  Custom  House  receipts  of  late  have  averaged  well  over  $2,000,000 
per  month. 

TREND  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Cuba  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  exporting  practically  all  she  produces 
and  importing  nearly  all  she  consumes,  the  foreign  trade  movement  being  therefore 
largely  in  excess  of  what  might  be  expected  in  a  country  of  its  size.  The  bulk  of  this 
trade  is  naturally  with  the  United  States,  which  consumes  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
island's  produce,  and  furnishes  nearly  60  per  cent  of  her  imports.  Previous  to  the 
American  intervention  and  during  the  early  years  of  Cuba's  independence,  American 
manufacturers  made  no  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  their  trade  with  this  country, 
and  as  most  of  the  commercial  business  has  always  been  and  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Spanish  firms  with  long-established  and  strong  European  connections,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  increase  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries 
since  American  exporters  began  to  become  more  familiar  with  and  have  more  con- 
fidence in  conditions  in  the  island  Republic.  Whereas  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1902  amounted  to  $25,243,227,  in  1915  they  reached  a  total  of  $90,462,300, 
or  an  increase  of  360  per  cent,  more  by  far  than  the  proportional  increase  of  trade 
with  any  other  country  excepting  Germany,  which  rose  from  $4,612,038  in  1902  to 
$9,674,000  in  1913,  the  last  normal  year  previous  to  the  war,  but  which  since  then  has 
been  reduced  to  nil.  Imports  from  England  in  1902  were  $9,099,500,  and  in  1915 
$15,288,000,  an  increase  of  about  75  per  cent;  from  Spain  $9,541,659  and  $10,817,435, 
an  increase  of  only  11  per  cent,  and  from  France  $3,045,724  and  $4,987,110,  equal  to 
a  gain  of  30  per  cent. 

C(  mparing  Cuba's  export  figures  for  the  same  period  with  these  principal  coun- 
tries with  whom  she  trades,  we  find  that  in  1902  of  total  exports  amounting  to 
$64,829,700,  the  United  States  took  $49,498,297,  or  nearly  77  per  cent,  and  in  1915 
of  a  total  of  $236,228,500,  $195,290,800,  or  about  83  per  cent  went  to  the  United 
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States.  England's  purchases  from  Cuba  in  1902  amounted  to  $5,807,247,  and  increased 
to  $33,033,016  in  1915,  a  gain  of  over  600  per  cent,  but  this  is  largely  explained  by 
direct  shipments  of  sugar  amounting  to  $28,313,374  caused  by  the  cutting  off  of  the 
European  beet  sugar  supply,  so  that  discounting  this  circumstance,  exports  of  other 
products  to  England  really  show  a  slight  decline.  Exports  to  France  in  1902  amounted 
to  $1,298,084  and  in  1915  to  $1,135,404;  to  Spain,  $1,064,890  and  $8)71,818,  and  to 
Germany  $3,967,798,  and  in  1913,  $6,498,000. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  CUBA  PRIOR  TO  THE  WAR. 

These  figures  illustrating  Cuba's  foreign  trade  do  not  include  exports  and  imports 
of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  though  of  late  years,  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1914, 
the  aggregate  movement  of  coin  was  of  comparatively  small  importance,  amounting 
in  all  to  approximately  $8,500,000,  the  latter  part  of  1914  witnessed  a  change.  To 
begin  with,  it  must  be  explained  that  just  at  that  time  economic  conditions  were  very 
bad,  and  fear  of  a  crisis  in  the  island  existed.  Sugar,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  chiefly  depends,  was  selling  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  barely  cover  the  cost  of 
production,  and  as  the  tobacco  crop  of  that  year  was  short  and  of  poor  quality,  all 
lines  of  business  and  trade  greatly  suffered. 

CRISIS  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  until  reaction  set  in, 
Cuba,  like  all  the  Americas,  passed  through  a  critical  period.  Imports  and  exports 
greatly  diminished,  and  custom-house  receipts,  the  island's  principal  source  of  revenue, 
fell  far  below  the  normal.    To  meet  this  situation,  the  Cuban  Government  in  October, 

1914,  passed  an  Economic  Defense  Law,  which  authorized  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  6 
per  cent  bonds,  redeemable  in  three  years,  and  provided  for  certain  economies  in  the 
administration.  This  law  also  made  provision  for  the  coinage  of  new  Cuban  currency 
based  on  the  fineness  and  weight  of  United  States  gold  and  silver  coin,  in  order  to 
augment  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  country  which  was  inadequate,  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  importing  French  gold  coin,  which  at  that  time,  together  with  Spanish 
gold  and  silver  coins,  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  island. 

WAR  AND  CUBAN  PROSPERITY. 

Following  the  passage  of  this  law,  there  came  a  favourable  turn  in  the  tide  and 
Cuba  gradually  adjusted  itself  to  new  conditions.  Sugar,  the  country's  chief  indus- 
try, was  the  first  to  benefit.  The  disturbed  conditions  in  Europe  practically  totally 
cut  off  the  usual  large  supply  of  beet  sugar  derived  from  that  source,  with  the  result 
that  the  price  of  cane  sugar  doubled  in  value,  and  as  nature  favoured  the  island  with 
a  bumper  crop  of  cane  and  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  elaboration  of  sugar, 
a  wave  of  prosperity  unknown  for  many  years  began  to  set  in. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  was  to  create  a  demand  for  money  as  circulating 
medium  which  the  existing  stock  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  French  gold  from  European  centres,  exchange  rates  dropped  to  five 
points  below  the  normal  gold  import  point.  With  the  gold  reserve  of  the  local  banks 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  relief  through  ordinary  channels  unobtainable,  for  some  months  there 
existed  a  monetary  crisis. 

CUBAN  NATIONAL  COINAGE. 

As  already  stated,  the  Economic  Defense  Law  provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  new 
Cuban  currency  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  this  expedient.   Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  in  April, 

1915,  the  first  consignment  of  the  new  currency  reached  Havana  and  almost  imme- 
diately went  into  circulation.  On  September  22  of  the  same  year  President  Menocal 
issued  a  decree  making  the  circulation  of  the  new  Cuban  coinage  obligatory  on  and 
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after  December  1,  but,  this  date  was  later  extended  to  June  1,  1916,  and  thereupon 
there  was  initiated  a  dual  coin  movement,  French  and  Spanish  gold  coin  being 
exported,  chiefly-  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  recoinage,  Spanish  silver  and  copper 
coins  to  Spain,  and  Cuban  gold,  silver  and-  subsidiary  coin  were  imported  to  take  their 
place.  The  importance  of  this  movement  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  calendar  year  1915  imports  of  coin  in  Cuba  amounted  to  $14,563,631,  and  exports 
to  $18,063,298.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  figures  refer  only  to  metallic  cur- 
rency, and  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  true  money  movement,  as  United  States  paper 
currency  which  runs  pari  passu  with  the  Cuban  national  coinage  and  is  legal  tender 
for  all  purposes,  was  imported  in  many  millions  of  dollars  by  registered  mail,  of  which 
imports  no  record  is  obtainable. 

BANKING  FACILITIES. 

Although  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  Cuba  have  for  a  great  many 
years  been  of  such  importance  as  to  render  banking  facilities  a  necessity  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  modern  banking  methods 
have  been  introduced. 

Previous  to  the  American  intervention,  the  banking  business  in  Cuba  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  "  commercial  bankers,"  these  being  as  a  general  rule  houses  whose 
high  prestige  and  thorough  knowledge  of  local  conditions  permitted  them  to  add 
banking  as  it  was  then  known  to  their  activities  in  commercial  lines.  The  most  primi- 
tive methods  in  regard  to  deposits  and  withdrawal  of  funds,  loans  and  advances  based 
upon  a  mutual  good  faith  and  close  personal  relations  between  bankers  and  their 
clients,  were  in  force — deposits  being  frequently  made  and  funds  withdrawn  without 
the  exchange  of  deposit  receipts  or  cheques,  and  even  loans  and  advances  being  handed 
over  the  counter  on  a  verbal  demand,  or  at  best  with  only  a  "  vale  "  or  I.O.U.  as  a 
record  of  the  transaction.  No  attempt  was  made  by  bankers  to  put  surplus  funds  in 
circulation  by  a  scientific  adjustment  of  the  proportion  of  cash  on  hand  to  deposits 
held,  and  indeed  the  great  majority  of  commercial  houses  as  a  rule  carried  their  cash 
in  their  own  safes,  a  practice  which  continued  until  quite  recent  years. 

Shortly  after  the  American  intervention,  United  States  and  Canadian  banking 
interests  established  branches  in  Havana,  and  since  then  branches  have  gradually 
been  established  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  island. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  at  present  seven  important  banking  institutions  in  Havana,  three  of 
which  operate  some  thirty  branches  throughout  Cuba,  and  in  addition  there  are  several 
important  private  banking  houses  who  conduct  a  large  commercial  banking  business. 
As  many  of  the  banks  and  private  banking  houses  do  not  publish  statements,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
deposits  which  they  hold,  but  at  all  events  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  large  sum 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  island. 

The  important  part  played  in  the  development  of  Cuba  by  the  establishment  of 
modern  banking  methods  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the  growing  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  banks  has  placed  in  circulation  large  amounts  of  money  formerly  hoarded 
and  idle,  with  the  result  that  business  of  all  kinds  has  received  an  impetus,  new  indus- 
tries have  been  created,  and  the  international  importance  of  the  country  increased 
in  a  far  greater  measure  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

BRILLIANT  FUTURE  AWAITS  CUBA. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  in  Cuba  are  exceedingly  bright,  and  with  continued 
good  government  and  peaceful  conditions,  together  with  the  ever-increasing  exploita- 
tion of  the  island's  marvellous  natural  resources,  inviting  from  all  quarters  the  invest- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital,  it  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that 
the  country  instead  of  having  now  reached  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  prosperity  is  merely 
entering  on  a  period  of  ever-increasing  good  fortune. 
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DEMAND  FOR  SHOES  AND  DIES  FOR  ORE-CRUSHING  MACHINERY. 


In  forwarding  the  accompanying  illustration,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  says  that  there  is  a  demand  in  Johannesburg  for  shoes 
and  dies  for  ore-crushing  machinery.  These  shoes  and  dies  must  be  forged  or  pressed 
steel,  not  cast.  The  illustration  shows  the  kind  and  sizes  used  by  seven  of  the  mines 
on  the  Hand. 
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The  pre-war  price,  c.i.f.  on  the  mines,  was  from  17s.  to  19s.  a  hundred  pounds. 
To-day's  price  is  about  30s. 

A  12  x  9  shoe  should  weigh  about  250  pounds. 
The  die,  9x7,  should  weigh  about  120  pounds. 

The  annual  imports  for  one  group  of  mines  only,  is  about  12,000,000  pounds.  The 
mines  do  not  purchase  direct;  they  buy  in  Johannesburg  only  on  the  Exchange  from 
ygents  or  merchants,  and  if  there  are  any  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  supply  this 
demand,  they  will  have  to  sell  through  agents.  Particulars  forwarded  to  this  office 
will  be  submitted  to  Johannesburg  firms  who  are  familiar  with  this  trade. 


FRENCH  MARKET  FOR  WOOD-PULP. 


Mr.  F,hilippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Paris,  has  forwarded  the 
subjoined  translation  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  Societe  des  Papeteries  Berge  at 
Lancey,  whose  mills  were  visited  by  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission, 
during  their  recent  tour  of  inspection  in  France.  It  has  been  requested  by  the  Com- 
merce of  Grenoble  that  the  contents  of  this  report  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  pulp  manufacturers  in  Canada : — 

The  French  industry  of  paper  manufacture  depends  upon  foreign  countries  for 
its  supply  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp. 

Its  requirements  are  supplied  by  the  countries  producing  wood-pulp,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 

The  imports  amounted  during  the  year  1913  t7o : — 

M3chani:al  pulp   ..tons.  260,000 

Chemical  pulp  "  205,000 


Valued,  according  to  1913,  as  follows: — 

Mechanical  pulp  «Frs.  35,009,000 

Chemical  pulp   "  60,000,000 


Germany  and  Austria  only  appear  for  28,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  but  the 
imports  of  chemical  pulp  from  these  two  countries  amount  to  68,000  tons,  of  a  value 
of  about  Frs.  20,000,000. 

The  increase  in  imports  of  German  chemical  pulp  was  particularly  rapid,  indeed 
from  18,000  tons  in  1894,  it  reaches  68,000  tons  in  1913. 

The  German  and  Austrian 'forests  cannot  now  supply  in  full  the  pulp  mills  of 
these  two  countries  which  make  up  a  good  part  of  their  needs  with  lumber  from 
Finland. 

Finland,  which  already  has  a  few  chemical  pulp  mills,  can  extensively  develop 
this  industry. 

Canada  owns  inexhaustible  forest  resources.  She  can,  like  Finland,  considerably 
develop  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp. 

These  two  countries  can  assure  all  the  requirements  of  the  allied  countries  import- 
ing wood-pulp,  if  they  find  themselves  protected  against  the  competition  of  the  cen- 
tral empires. 

We  recall  below  the  means  which  we  have  indicated  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
mission as  likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  favour  the  development  of  the  production  of  wood- 
imlp  in  Finland  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  allied  countries. 

1°.- — Enactment  of  export  dirties  in  Finland  and  Canada  on  lumber  intended  for 
the  central  empires. 
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2°. — Enactment,  in  allied  countries  importing  pulp,  of  special  custom  duties 
against  pulp  coming  from  the  central  empires. 

The  first  measure  would  increase  the  cost  price  of  pulp  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  second  measure,  which  would  impose  special  duties  on  the  pulp  of  the  cen- 
tral empires,  would  increase  their  difficulties  of  admission  in  the  allied  countries. 

The  market  for  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  in  the  allied  countries  which 
import  pulp,  would  consequently  be  facilitated  to  the  exporting  ^allied  countries,  this 
facility  would  permit  the  development  of  the  industry  producing  chemical  and 
mechanical  pulp  in  the  allied  countries  which  have  large  forest  resources. 

French  mills  which  manufacture  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp,  most  of  which 
import  lumber,  would  be  favoured  in  comparison  to  the  German  and  Austrian  indus- 
try, there  would  result  in  the  country  a  development  of  the  present  pulp  mills  and 
doubtless  the  building  of  new  pulp  factories. 

Our  country  would  not  find  itself  any  longer  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  pulp  on  the  enemy  CDuntries,  nor  even  on  certain  countries  of  more 
or  less  friendly  neutrality. 

We  deem  it  advisable  to  add  that  during  the  first  year  which  will  follow  the  end 
of  hostilities,  owing  to  the  high  rate 3  of  freight,  in  order  to  offer  an  effective  protec- 
tion to  the  Finnish  and  Canadian  industry  against  German  mills,  it  seems  imperative 
to  establish  ad  valorem  duties.  The  principle  of  specific  duties  could  nevertheless  be 
preserved  and  these  specific  duties  re  established  when  the  position  of  the  world  mar- 
ket will  have  become  normal  again. 


MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  ECUADOR. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson,  the  British  Consul  at  Guayquil,  writes  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1916,  that  there  is  a  good  opening  in  Ecuador  for  the  following  articles : — 

Bentwood  furniture, 
Toys,. 

Canned  salmon, 
Canned  lobster. 

In  referring  to  the  above  list  the  British  Consul  says  these  articles  might  be 
well  supplied  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  that  he  would  suggest  the  firms  who  are 
interested  in  extending  their  markets,  should  communicate  direct  with  British  firms 
at  that  port  all  of  which  are  first  class,  having  their  own  travellers  in  Ecuador  and 
are  thus  in  a  good  position  to  introduce  Canadian  goods  to  that  market.  The 
'addresses  of  the  firms  referred  to  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Reference  file 
No.  16297.) 

By  way  of  further  advice,  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  it  wTould  be  advisable  when  com- 
municating with  any  of  these  firms  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  quote  prices 
delivered  to  the  nearest  port.  There  are  direct  steamers  running  from  New  York 
to  Ecuador  and  also  from  San  Francisco. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  September 
6,  1916:— 


Cheese — 

Bristol   102/ .  105/ .  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   103/-  106/. 

London   102/-  104/. 

Glasgow    101/-  106/. 

Butter—  i 

Bristol  '   180/.  183/.    per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  .. 

London   178/.  182/. 

Glasgow      -  it 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   113/.  116/.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   112/.  116/. 

London   112/.  116/. 

Glasgow   111/.  116/. 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)  — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  -  ,'. 

London   -  -  •• 

Glasgow                                                                  ...  -  -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  September  9,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 


1915. 


1916. 


Animals  living — 

87 

27 

Swine   . 

Horses  

211 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork                M  „   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

347,278* 
132,387* 
991 

28,646 

109,242* 
156,747* 
4,003 

11,415 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   „ 

Beef    „ 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  w 

105,017 
591 
26,956 
184 

1,356 
54,433 

128,024 
750 
24,942 
218 

457 
55,157 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums..    

99,818 
39,883 
101,297 

29,782 
29,583 
76,450 

ii    cream    •■ 

ii  .condensed  

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  

Poultry    

Game  

  Value  £ 

25,490 
7 

236,298 
520 
60 

35,557 
50 

96,032 
418 
200 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

Lard  

 Cwt. 

7,082 
21,277 

7,973 
25,996 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley    

Oats  

Peas  

Beans    

2,274,900 
130,300 
350,100 
80,300 
26,402 
39,380 
729,600 

1,317,500 
131,100 
383,400 
188,700 
6,640 
6,900 
879,300 

Fruit,  raw — 

Pears  

Hay  

Hops  

9,183 
10,136 
18 
1,411 

5,184 
4,944 
18 
60 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LUMBER  SITUATION. 

The  subjoined  article  is  a  copy  of  a  talk  given  by  Mr.  H.  P.  MacMillan,  Special 
Canadian  Timber  Commissioner,  before  the  British  Columbia  Forest  Club,  on  return 
from  his  recent  tour  of  inspection  of  the  markets  existing  for  Canadian  lumber  in 
Europe,  Africa  and  Australasia. 

A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

The  special  investigation  of  foreign  lumber  markets  undertaken  during  the  past 
two  years  by  .the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  timber  situation  in  British  Columbia  constitutes  a  national  problem. 
It  was  realized  that  the  capacity  existing  in  Western  Canada  for  the  production  of 
lumber  was  far  in  advance  of  the  domestic  requirements,  and  that  the  growing  carry- 
ing charges  would  force  timber  holders  endeavouring  to  realize  something  on  their 
investment  to  build  new  mills  in  an  already  overstocked  field.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  the  domestic  market  could  expand  rapidly  enough  to  absorb  the  production  of 
present  mills,  together  with  the  output  of  the  mills  which  students  of  the  stumpage 
situation  believe  will  be  built  during  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  The  object  of  the 
investigation  was  to  learn  the  possibility  of  Canadian  lumber  producers  entering 
foreign  markets  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  mills  fully  employed,  capital  productive, 
and  to  prevent  the  ruinous  conditions  which  have  been  faced  here  from  time  to  time, 
resulting  from  over  production  in  the  domestic  market. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  FORESTER. 

The  provincial  forest  service,  in  supporting  this  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  did  so  because  it  is  realized  that  wise  forest  administration 
in  British  Columbia  depends  upon  there  being  profit  instead  of  loss  in  the  logging 
and  lumbering  business.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  forestry  idea  has 
developed,  the  duties  of  the  forester,  broadly  speaking,  are  restricted  to  protecting  the 
public  or  private  forests  against  loss  by  fire  or  wasteful  use.  A  portion  of  the  invest- 
ment necessary  for  fire  protection  is  now  being  made.  I  advisedly  say,  a  portion,  for 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  protect  our  standing  timber  in  British 
Columbia  through  all  bad  seasons  as  well  as  good,  we  must  make  a  larger  investment 
in  education,  patrol  and  fire-fighting  aids. 

Forest  administration  in  British  Columbia  has  not  gone  beyond  preliminary 
business  management  and  fire  protection.  It  cannot  well  go  further  while  the  existing 
stumpage  situation  exists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  throughout  the  Douglas  Fir  belt 
areas  of  timber  (large  enough  to  supply  the  available  markets  for  the  next  century) 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  owners,  who,  in  order  to  rescue  their 
capital  or  realize  their  long  anticipated  profits,  will  try  to  cut  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

STUMPxVGE  SITUATION  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  FR  E  PROTECTION. 

It  is  now  realized  by  foresters  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  in  the  stumpage  situation 
they  are  face  to  face  with  a  problem  even  more  serious  than  fire  protection,  more 
difficult  to  handle,  and  more  dangerous.  I  say  more  dangerous  for  the  reason  that  it 
now  lies  in  the  hands  of  an  unorganized,  inexpert  mob  of  timber  owners  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  by  stampeding  to  cut  their  holdings,  to  cause  more  loss  to  the  state  and  the 
public,  by  maintaining  an  over-production  of  lumber,  than  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  any  series  of  bad  fire  seasons.  I  do  not  depreciate  the  danger  of  fires.  I  simply 
desire  to  emphasize  that  billions  of  stumpage  held  by  financially  weak  holders,  unaware 
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of.  market  conditions,  or  determined  to  take  their  loss  and  rescue  a  part  of  their  invest- 
ment, constitutes  a  club  held  over  Pacific  Coast  forest  policy,  which  under  present 
conditions  will  render  it  impossible  for  any  government  to  insist  on  clean  logging  or 
provision  for  future  crops.  We  all  realize  that  it  is  over-production  of  lumber,  or  in 
other  words  lack  of  broad  enough  markets,  that  restricts  our  logging  to  the  cream  of 
the  forest  and  on  even  the  best  tracts  leaves  a  third  of  the  timber  on  the  ground.  We 
all  know  that  while  such  conditions  continue,  these — the  last  best  virgin  forests — will 
be  destroyed  without  being  utilized. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem  for  the  forester  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  a  greater 
problem  than  fire  protection,  now  that  co-operating  forces  have  controlled  fire  losses. 
The  forester  on  the  Pacific  slope  must  broaden  his  outlook,  he  must  blaze  a  new  trail, 
and  while  he  may  have  in  certain  denuded  districts  the  same  duties  as  the  foresters 
in  the  East  or  elsewhere,  in  restocking  and  protecting  wrecked  forests,  his  great  work 
is  the  handling  of  the  vast  surplus  asset  of  timber  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
put  on  the  market,  only  as  the  market  requires  it,  without  waste,  without  loss  in 
operating  and  without  forest  destruction. 

HOW  OVER-PRODUCTION  IS  TO  BE  REMEDIED. 

This  is  the  problem  which  has  confronted  the  Provincial  Forest  Service  since  the 
preliminary  organization  was  completed.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  public  policy  in  British  Columbia,  it  is  an  issue  in  which  all  govern- 
ments administering  forest  lands  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  vitally  interested.  This 
problem  of  over-production  can  be  met  only  in  two  ways,  by  greater  sales  of  lumber 
or  by  control  of  cut.  The  control  of  cut  has  never  yet  been  considered.  The  hope  of 
all  interested  has  been  in  greater  sales  of  lumber.  The  Forest  Service  in  supporting 
the  investigation  of  foreign  lumber  markets  through  the  machinery  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  desired  to  learn  once  for  all,  what  foundation 
of  reality  lay  behind  this  hope. 

I  have  endeavoured,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  make  clear  that  the  over-production 
of  lumber  here,  both  real  and  threatened,  constitutes  a  grave  public  problem.  This 
cver-production  should  now  and  always  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  foresters 
as  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  wise,  permanent  management  of  standing  timber 
and  timber  lands,  and  of  loggers,  lumber  manufacturers  and  private  individuals,  as 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  profitable  and  sound  commerce. 

The  export  market  has  not  yet  been  of  great  importance.  At  present  it  takes 
about  600,000,000  feet  annually,  something  equal  to  the  gross  output  of  three  good- 
sized  sawmills.  It  has  been  felt,  however,  (perhaps  because  of  the  long  years  of  talk 
of  an  approaching  timber  famine)  that  this  market  should  soon  expand  so  rapidly  as 
to  provide  the  relief  for  Pacific  Coast  conditions.  The  object  of  my  investigation  was 
to  ascertain  if  and  how  the  export  market  might  relieve  Western  Canada's  surplus  of 
t  miter  production. 

COUNTRIES  VISITED. 

I  have  visited  the  countries  which  in  the  past  have  used  about  one-half  of  the 
Douglas  fir  exports— United  Kingdom,  Europe,  Africa,  India  and  Australasia.  The 
countries  using  the  other  half — China,  Japan  and  South  America — have  not  yet  been 
investigated,  but  doubtless  the  fundamental  conditions  affecting  probable  future 
demand  and  marketing  will  be  found  much  the  same  everywhere. 

WOODS  COMPETING  WITH  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Douglas  fir  has  come  on  the  markets  of  the  wrorld  a  new  wood.  It  has  gained  it> 
entry  because  of  the  great  lengths  and  dimensions  in  which  it  could  be  secured.  The 
standard  wood  for  interior  finish,  flooring,  ceiling,  everywhere,  and  for  rough  con* 
struction  in  Europe  and  Africa,  is  Scandinavian  or  Russian  deals  (spruce  and  pine). 
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These  woods  are  used  in  preference  to  Douglas  fir  even  where  they  are  more  costly. 
They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  European  and  African  imports  and  are,  universally 
used  in  Australia  for  flooring  and  dressed  stock.  The  exports  from  Sweden  alone  are 
about  3,000,000,000  feet  per  year,  twice  the  entire  cut  of  British  Columbia. 

Pitch-pine  is  the  great  competitor  of  Douglas  fir  for  use  in  public  works,  the 
better  class  of  interior  finish,  heavy  floorings,  harbour  and  railroad  uses.  Wherever 
in  Europe,  Africa  or  South  America  pitch-pine  can  be  secured  it  is  taken  in  preference 
to  Douglas  fir.  The  only  markets  visited  in  which  Douglas  fir  has  reached  anything 
like  general  use  are  the  South  Sea  Islands;  elsewhere  it  has  reached  only  a  partial 
use  and  has  yet  to  compete  with  other  imported  woods,  which  for  various  important 
purposes  are  still  regarded  as  staple  necessities  for  which  Douglas  fir  cannot  safely  be 
substituted.  For  instance,  in  Australia  all  ceilings,  linings,  partitions  stock,  floor- 
ing and  imported  weather-boardings  are  Baltic,  chiefly  Baltic  spruce.  Over  $3,000,000 
worth  of  this  is  imported  yearly  at  prices  which  we  might  regard  as  competitive. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  EXPORTER. 

A  plain  duty  faces  those  interested  in  the  production  of  Douglas  fir.  They  should 
at  once  organize  to  make  sure  that  at  least  in  all  countries  where  Pacific  Coast  woods , 
may  be  sold  at  prices  competitive  with  either  Baltic  or  pitch-pine,  their  use  may  be 
made  more  general.  Many  anomalies  now  existing  in  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  particu- 
larly might  be  removed.  The  possibilities  existing  for  an  extended  use  of  the  wood, 
provided  it  were  backed  by  an  efficient  campaign  for  teaching  the  consumer,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  few  instances.  Baltic  two-inch  planks  have  long  been  used  in  the 
mines  of  Africa  to  support  men  working  on  staging.  A  mine-purchasing  agent,  find- 
ing Douglas  fir  cheaper,  endeavoured  to  substitute  it,  but  was  forced  by  the  men  to 
use  twice  as  great  a  thickness  of  Douglas  fir  as  had  been  customary  in  Baltic,  for 
fear  it  might  not  be  as  strong.  The  same  obstacle  was  met  when  Douglas  fir  planking 
was  introduced  in  British  naval  yards  last  year.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the 
use  of  Pacific  Coast  woods  for  finish  and  trim.  A  few  cases  of  dry  rot,  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  were,  through  the  lack  of  interested  representatives  on  the  ground, 
allowed  to  wipe  out  Douglas  fir  as  a  flooring  in  Africa.  ~No  imported  flooring,  other 
than  Scandinavian,  is  used  in  Australia,  although  our  spruce  or  hemlock  would  do 
quite  as  well.  In  the  tropical  Fiji  Islands  Douglas  fir  floors  have  given  absolute 
satisfaction  for  almost  a  generation;  in  every  other  country  visited  they  are  almost 
unknown.  South  African  railways  have  always  preferred  pitch-pine  and  Baltic  for 
railway  truck  sides  and  flooring,  and  have  consistently  refused  Douglas  fir  as  a  substi- 
tute for  pitch-pine  car  sills.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  similar  climate  Douglas  fir  is 
used  with  satisfaction  in  Australia. 

USE  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR  IX  AUSTRALIA. 

Australian  mines  depend  wholly  upon  Douglas  fir  for  mining  timbers.  They 
believe  Canadian  fir  to  be  heavier  than  timbers  from  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
mining  timber  is  hauled  several  hundred  miles  inland  by  rail  they  have  placed  an 
embargo  on  the  use  of  Canadian  timber.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  half  the  mines 
of  South  Africa  will  use  Douglas  fir;  pitch-pine  is  the  staple  wood  and  is  used  at 
consistently  higher  prices.  The  mines  that  use  Douglas  fir  haul  it  500  miles  inland; 
about  two-thirds  of  the  fir  they  use  is  Canadian,  and  none  of  them  have  yet  discovered 
that  it  is  heavier  than  that  from  the  United  States.  If  Canadian  timber  is  not  heavier 
in  Africa  it  should  not  be  heavier  in  Australia.  If  Douglas  fir  represents  a  saving  to 
one-half  the  mines  of  South  Africa  it  should  represent  a  saving  to  the  other  half. 

FACTORS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  INCREASED  USE  OF  WESTERN  TIMBER. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Pacific  Coast  woods  are  only  yet  in  their  preliminary 
uses  abroad.  Four  factors  which  must  lead  to  increased  use  of  these  western  timbers 
may  be  briefly  reviewed. 
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(1)  Many  countries  importing  our  woods  have  in  the  past  depended  upon  us  for 
almost,  a  negligible  supply  of  their  requirements.  Even  Australia  produces  domestic- 
ally twice  as  much  timber  annually  as  is  imported.  Our  timber  is  used  only  for  stud- 
ding, rafters,  joists,  and  rough  construction  and  sheathing.  Australian  supplies,  as 
well  as  those  of  New  Zealand,  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Imports  must  increase  to 
make  up  the  balance. 

(2)  Great  Britain  and  Europe  have  depended  upon  European  supplies,  chiefly 
adjacent  to  the  Baltic.  The  prodigal  use  of  timber  during  the  war,  the  construction 
during  the  war  of  probably  four  times  as  many  buildings,,  public  works  and  improve- 
ments as  now  exists  in  Canada  and  the  obliteration  of  forests  along  the  widespread 
firing  line,  must  have  upset  the  forest  balance  of  Europe  and  created  a  deficit  to  be 
met  from  importations. 

(3)  Many  importing  countries  are  on  the  threshold  of  development.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  South  America.  The  development  of 
these  countries  will  not  open  up  new  supplies  of  coniferous  timber,  cheaply  produced, 
easily  worked,  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  uses.    Importations  will  therefore  increase. 

(4)  T»he  field  from  which  imports  may  be  drawn  appears  to  be  narrowing.  Scan- 
dinavian exports  to  countries  outside  Europe  must  shrink.  Pitch-pine  exports  to  all 
countries  must  shrink.  Importers  in  all  countries  have  marked  a  consistent  falling 
off  in  the  quality  and  dimension  of  pitch-pine  exports  in  the  past  ten  years.  These 
have  been  the  two  chief  exporting  regions.  We  stand  ready  to  make  good  their  losses 
with  timber  suitable  for  the  same  purposes. 

These  factors  governing  the  offshore  demand  for  fir  act  constantly  and  rather 
rapidly.  The  substitution  of  Pacific  Coast  woods  for  Baltic  and  pitch-pine  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  war.  The  enormous  demand  suddenly  created  forced  thousands 
of  wood-working  establishment!,  railroads,  industrial  concerns,  engineers,  to  utilize 
stocks  of  Douglas  fir  for  purposes  for  which  they  would  have  refused  it  under  any  other 
circumstances.  They  are  now  familiar  with  the  timber  and  in  the  future  will  accept 
it  whenever  it  is  cheaper.  The  demand  for  the  timber,  in  spite  of  the  preferred  Baltic 
and  pitch-pine  competition,  could  be  greatly  increased  if  the  combined  Pacific  Coast 
manufacturers  co-operated  to  educate  foreign  consumers,  as  is  done  by  the  producers 
of  practically  all  oth°r  commodities. 

PROBABLE  DEMAND  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST  WOODS. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say,  taking  into  account  the  effects  of  increased  timber 
use,  diminution  of  other  supplies  and  more  effective  marketing  organization,  what  may 
be  the  expected  volume  of  demand  for  Pacific  Coast  woods.  The  market  could  readily 
be  doubled  at  present  if  modern  selling  methods  were  adopted.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  other  factors  mentioned,  I  believe  it  may  be  again  quadrupled  in  a  decade. 

Against  this  probable  new  demand  for  timber  must  be  set  the  possibility  of  open- 
ing up  Eastern  Eussian  forests.  Great  areas  of  pine  and  spruce  exist  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  Eussian  territory.  A  small  export  business  is  now  developing.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  British,  European  and  Japanese  capital  will  here  open  up  new  forest  areas, 
with  unfortunate  results  for  us.  I  shall  look  into  this  question  within  the  next  few 
months. 

ATTITUDE  OF   MAJORITY   TOWARDS   EXPORT  TRADE. 

_  Granted  an  increasing  market,  we  have  yet  no  assurance  that  it  will  greatly  assist 
us  in  taking  care  of  the  over-production  in  Western  Canada.  We  do  not  get  as  great 
a  share  of  the  business  now  as  we  might  because  we  do  not  endeavour  to  get  it.  Except- 
ing for  a  very  few  mills,  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  export  business,  the  attitude 
of  the  manufacturers  has  been  "  we  do  not  care  about  export  business."  The  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  interest  in  the  export  trade  are  few  and  readily  located.  The  mills 
at  present  existing  were  built  especially  for  the  rail  trade.    Such  export  trade  as  was 
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looked  for  was  chiefly  in  schooners  not  loading  over  seventy-five  thousand  feet  per 
day.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  in  normal  times  has  passed  to  steamers  load- 
ing as  high  as  four  hundred  thousand  feet  per  day.  Not  sufficient  Canadian  mills  have 
kept  pace  with  the  loading  facilities  existing  in  the  United  States  to  constitute  this  a 
competitive  buying  market.  The  mill  managers  and  owners  in  Canada  have  almost  all 
been  more  familiar  w  I'  ^e  nil  trade  and  have  given  more  care  to  its  development. 
Many  of  our  mills  are  not,  taking  overhead  into  consideration,  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture for  the  export  market  at  costs  competitive  with  the  United  States.  The  domes- 
tic market  has  appeared  at  various  periods,  the  present  for  instance,  to  return  higher 
prices  than  the  export  market.  Whenever  the  domestic  market  has  been  higher  most 
of  the  Canadian  mills  have  neglected  their  export  opportunities,  with  the  result  that 
few  permanent  connections  have  been  developed.  Canadian  mills  are  criticized  by 
many  buyers  for  showing  an  unwillingness  to  quote  on  inquiries  for  future  delivery, 
for  getting  behind  on  deliveries  of  both  parcel  shipments  and  cargoes,  and  for  over- 
looking many  little  points  of  attention  to  foreign  customers. 

These  conditions  existing  over  a  term  of  years  have  almost  closed  British  Colum- 
bia ports  against  the  export  of  lumber.  The  foreign  importer  has  discovered  by  experi- 
once  that  the  manufacturing  and  exporting  facilities  for  handling  all  the  items  likely 
to  come  up  in  a  large  cargo  trade,  do  not  exist  in  our  ports  to  such  an  extent  as  iri 
United  States  ports.  Therefore  all  foreign  connections  have  been  established  in  United 
States  ports,  with  the  result  that  shipping  and  merchandizing  of  all  lumber  sold  foreign 
is  controlled  by  United  States  interests.  If  the  export  trade  increased  rapidly  we 
would  get  little  or  none  of  the  increase,  so  long  as  our  present  facilities  and  attitude 
remained  unchanged. 

Canadian  mills  cannot  be  blamed  if  t.hey  have  discovered  in  the  rail  trade  an  out- 
let for  their  product  that  will  be  more  profitable  than  offshore  shipments  and  per- 
manently satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  if  rail  trade  can  be  depended 
upon  for  more  than  temporary  relief. 

SITUATION  WILL  CHANGE  IN  NEXT  FEW  YEARS. 

We  know  the  present  conditions  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  only  possible 
logical  course  of  events  will  bring  about  the  opening  up  of  the  mills  now  closed  down. 
The  rail  prices  will  then  fall  to  the  level  of  the  export  prices,  if,  when  all  costs  are 
taken  into  consideration,  they  have  not  been  at  that  level  during  the  average  of  the 
past  five  years.  The  situation  will  be  intensified  by  the  certain  erection  in  the  next 
five  years  of  new  sawmills  by  those  timber  holders  who  feel  they  must  soon  realize  on 
their  investment.  The  existence  of  a  certain  working  over-production  on  the. domestic 
market  wrill  lead  a  few  at  least  of  the  mill-owners  to  put  their  mills  on  a  basis  where 
they  can  compete  with  any  groups  of  United  States  mills  in  despatch,  price  and 
quality.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction.  My  argument  is  that  the 
same  forces  that  have  driven  United  States  mills  into  the  export  market  at  the  present 
level,  will,  within  five  years  operate  in  the  same  manner  on  Canadian  mills.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  that  time  some  co-operative  means  will  be  discovered  of  control- 
ling lumber  prices  so  as  to  prevent  selling  at  a  loss,  of  marketing  all  grades  abroad, 
instead,  of  robbing  our  stumpage,  and  of  handling  the  fundamentally  serious  condition 
created  by  the  present  method  of  timber  ownership. 

WE  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  COMPETE  IN  THE  FOREIGN  MARKET. 

We  may,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a  time  when  sufficient  mills  will  exist  in 
British  Columbia,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  export  trade  to  constitute  this  a  com- 
petitive buying  market.  So  soon  as  this  is  a  competitive  buying  market,  in  which  a 
foreign  buyer  may  depend  upon  having  every  inquiry  filled  at  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  United  States,  there  will  be  developed  here  the  exporting,  trading  and  shipping 
machinery.    This  organization  is  necessary  to  represent  the  foreign  buyer,  acquire 
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freights  at  competitive  prices,  assemble  cargoes,  place  buying  cargoes  most  advan- 
tageously and  finance  shipments.  Until  such  an  organization  is  established  we  can- 
not expect  to  develop  any  important  export  trade.  Trees,  harbours  and  sawmills  in 
themselves  do  not  constitute  the  sole  basis  of  an  export  trade.  There  must  be,  fur- 
ther, a  perfect  willingness  to  meet  all  competitors  at  every  point  of  interest  to  the 
buyer. 

CO-OPERATION  NEEDED. 

Whether  the  export  business  that  will  come  when  we  are  forced  down  to  United 
States  export  prices  will  come  at  a  profit  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  co-operative 
forces  awakened  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast.  Foreign  prices  will  always  be  fixed  by 
the  person  willing  to  sell  lowest.  If  all  co-operated  in  maintaining  prices  at  a  profit- 
able level,  trade  would  in  no  sense  be  decreased.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance  to  investors,  manufacturers  and  the  public,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
governments,  timber-owners  and  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  get  together  to  prevent 
the  selling  of  a  great  staple  commodity  below  cost  and  to  prevent  the  rapid  skimming 
over  and  consequent  destruction  of  a  great  forest  asset.  This  is  a  movement  in 
which  Canadian  timber  holders  and  investors  should  co-operate  with  those  similarly 
situated  in  the  United  States. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  September  22,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite, 
S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

September  19,  ss.  Limon,  200  drums. 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  continued  very  quiet — to  such  an  extent  that 
the  same  prices  remain  unchanged,  in  spite  of  this  small  arrival.  Cod  is  quoted  at 
8,  haddock  at  8,  and  hake  at  7-25  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

September  13,  ss.  Pastores,  20  cases  from  New  York. 
"  19,  ss.  Limon,  75  cases  from  Boston. 

Although  these  entrances  are  small,  the  prices  have  not  advanced  during  the 
week,  as  there  are  heavy  supplies  in  the  market  and  a  very  light  inquiry  is  in  evidence. 
Norwegian  cod  continues  at  $15,  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $12  to  $13  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  been  rather  quiet,  but  the  price  has  not  fallen  off 
and  sell  at  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation. — No  arrival. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  with  the  known  prices  prevailing.    Gouda  cheese 
is  quoted  at  38  to  40  cents  per  pound  and  that  from  United  States  at  23  to  26  cents. 
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POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

September  18,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  710  bags  and  3,251  barrels. 
19,  ss.  Limbn,  3,850  bags  and  3,005  barrels. 
"  21,  ss.  Paloma,  500  bags. 

The  active  demand  which  was  in  evidence  during  the  previous  weeks,  has  not 
fallen  off,  but  holders  want  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  and,  for  this  reason,  the  prices 
remain  unchanged.  Potatoes  market  at  $5.50  per  barrel  and  3£  cents  per  pound  for 
those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  -|-  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


CANADIAN  DOLLAR  TO  BE  QUOTED  ON  THE  PARIS  EXCHANGE. 

In  a  communication  recently  received  from  Mr.  Philippe  Koy,  General  Commis- 
sioner for  Canada  in  Paris,  Mr.  Roy  states  that  following  representations  made  by 
himself  on  behalf  of  Canadian  exporters  and  the  representatives  of  several  Canadian 
corporations  now  in  that  city,  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  France  and  the  Brokers' 
Syndicate  of  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange,  have  agreed  that  beginning  on  September  13, 
1916,  the  Canadian  dollar  will  be  quoted  on  the  exchange  branch  of  the  Paris 
Exchange. 

This  information  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  business  circles,  especially  to 
those  interested  in  export  trade,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wide  fluctuations  have  fre- 
quently occurred  on  the  exchange  markets. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  MAY. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  May,  which 
is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa 
(price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Australia,  Japan,  and 
the  Leeward  Islands  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given. 
These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: — 

TRADE   OF  AUSTRALIA,  1915. 

On  pages  356  to  371  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  May  will  be  found  statistical 
tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Australia  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1915.  (Prior  to  1915  the  trade  year  ended  December  31.)  From  these  tables  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  for  1915  was  less  than  for  any  year  since  1909.  The 
total  trade  in  1915  amounted  to  $608,452,141,  as  compared  with  $770,263,986  in  the 
previous  year  1913,  showing  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  $161,811,845.  The  imports 
in  1915  were  valued  at  $313,568,272,  as  against  $388,114,977  in  1913,  a  decrease  of 
$74,546,705  in  one  year,  whilst  the  exports  amounted  to  $294,883,869,  as  compared 
with  $382,149,009  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1913,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of 
$87,265,140.  The  large  decrease  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Australia,  both  imports 
and  exports,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  disorganization  of  the  steamship  services  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  other  countries  as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  During 
the  year  1915  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  supplying  goods  to  Australia  to 
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the  value  of  $200,015,877,  or  63-9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  foreign  countries 
goods  to  the  value  of  $113,552,395,  or  36-1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  whilst  the 
exports  to  the  British  Empire  totalled  $231,929,954,  or  78-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
to  foreign  countries  $62,953,915,  or  21-4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  imports  into  Australia  ($313,568,272)  in  1915  show  a  decrease  in  comparison 
with  the  imports  in  1913  of  $74,546,705.  This  decrease  was  shared  in  by  nearly  all 
the  principal  exporting  countries  of  the'  world.  From  1913  to  1915  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $201,128,150  to  $158,141,462*;  from  the  United 
States  from  $53,088,777  to  $52,906,984;  from  India  from  $15,002,736  to  $14,039,516; 
from  Germany  from  $34,209,410  to  $9,758,577;  from  New  Zealand  from  $10,803,411 
to  $9,271,983;  from  France  from  $10,816,804  to  $8,538,537;  from  Switzerland  from 
$5,629,031  to  $5,561,738;  from  Sweden  from  $3,766,990  to  $2,606,002;  from  Italy 
from  $3,138,800  to  $2,520,349;  from  Belgium  from  $5,605,036  to  $1,577,296;  and  from 
Austria-Hungary  from  $1,755,158  to  $626,622.  During  the  same  period  the  imports 
from  Japan  increased  from  $4,624,793  to  $6,988,684;  from  Canada  from  $4,695,486 
to  $6,012,532 ;  and  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic  from  $28,280  to  $2,074,208. 

By  reference  to  table  No.  3,  page  360,  of  the  May  Monthly  Report,  showing 
imports  into  Australia,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  years  1913  and  1915,  it  will  be  observed  that  an  importa- 
tion is  shown  opposite  nearly  every  item  in  the  import  classification  for  .the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  In  almost  every  instance  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  similar  to  the  classes  of  goods  that  Canada 
exports.  With  the  exception  of  agricultural  implements,  calcium  carbide,  oatmeal, 
paper  bags  and  rails,  fish-plates,  etc.,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  usually 
exceed  in  value  similar  imports  from  Canada. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were  as 
follows:  Ale  and  beer,  $87,512;  apparel,  $555,841;  arms,  $203,825;  bar,  rod,  angle 
and  "T"  iron,  $446,492;  barley,  $278,276;  blackings,  $64,513;  books,  printed, 
$312,785;  boots  and  shoes,  $540,458;  bricks,  $32,120;  brushware,  $126,650;  butter, 
$62,542;  canvas  and  duck,  $228,392;  cartridges,  $257,081;  clocks,  $246,550;  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  $57,684 ;  confectionery,  $239,460 ;  cordage  and  twine,  $57,822 ;  cork  mats, 
$69,217;  cotton  and  linen  piece-goods,  $609,073  ;  cream  of  tartar,  $100,660;  cutlery, 
$72,834 ;  electrical  and  gas  appliances,  $416,450 ;  electrical  goods,  $165,160 ;  fancy  goods, 
$160,264;  fertilizers,  $48,283;  fish  $1,024,155;  fruits,  dried,  $114,819;  fruits,  fresh,  . 
$268,756;  fruits,  preserved,  $122,323;  furniture  of  wood,  $374,203;  glass  and  glass- 
ware, $427,566';  gloves,  $28,480  ;  hats  and  caps,  $71,724;  hops,  $131,511;  india-rubber 
goods,  $643,335;  jewellery,  $71,22'3;  leather  goods,  $1,503,722;  lamps  and  lampware, 
$235,449;  machinery,  $7,269,860;  medicines,  $597,733  ;  musical  instruments,  $338,482; 
nails,  $86,013;  oils,  $5,067,529;  optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments,  $1,074,549; 
paints  and  varnishes,  $466,333;  paper,  $1,575,576;  perfumery,  $228,966;  pig-iron, 
$96,024;  pipes  and  tubes,  $765,920;  plaster  of  Paris,  $71,107 ;  plates  and  sheets  of  iron 
and  steel,  $646,323;  rails,  fish-plates,  etc.,  $859,458;  sausage  casings,  $315,063;  sewing 
silks,  $145,226;  soap,  $388,646  ;  socks  and  stockings,  $426,247;  spirits,  $123,875; 
stationery,  $277,195;  sugar,  $65,310;  timber,  $4,969,717;  tools  of  trade,  $1,218,316; 
trimmings  and  ornaments,  $36,320;  vehicles,  $3,175,124;  watches,  $147,158;  wheat, 
$717,575 ;  wire,  $1,337,929 ;  and  wood  manufactures,  $548,448. 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1915  were:  Blackings,  $5,596;  boots  and 
shoes,  $39,755;  calcium  carbide,  $132,943;  corsets,  $120,620;  fish,  $416,514;  fruits, 
fresh,  $84,872 ;  furniture  of  wood,  $38,257 ;  glass  and  glassware,  $12,425 ;  india-rubber 
i,oods,  $177,113;  lamps  and  lampware,  $24,518;  machinery,  $1,328,324;  medicines, 
$20,980;  musical  instruments,  $19,617;  oatmeal,  $18,844;  oils,  $22,499;  paper,  $721,895; 
pipes  and  tubes,  $70,480;  rails,  fish-plates,  etc.,  $1,123,484;  tools  of  trade,  $12,069; 
venlcles,  $1,072,821;  wire,  $15'8,921;  and  wood  manufactures,  $19,019.  For  further 
details  respecting  the  imports  into  Australia,  see  table  No.  3,  page  360,  of  the  Monthly 
"Report  for  May. 
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The  exports  from  Australia  during  the  year  1915  were  valued  at  $294,883,869,  as 
against  $332,149,009  in  the  previous  year  1913,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of 
$37,265,140.  This  decrease  was  confined  entirely  to  the  exports  to  foreign  countries 
a>  the  exports  to  British  countries  show  an  increase  of  $16,756,075.  The  decrease  in 
the  export?  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $104,021,215.  The  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  1913  to  1915,  increased  from  $169,148,533  to  $187,590,620;  to  the 
United  States  from  $12,804,482  to  $24,077,570:  to  New  Zealand  from  $11,470,685  to 
^13,669,784;  to  Japan  from  $6,955,975  to  $9,572,461;  to  South  African  Union  from 
$9,446,99'3  to  $9,844,482;  to  India  from  $6,596,197  to  $6,936,835;  and  to  Canada  from 
#823,406  to  $1,891,041.  On  the  other  hand  during  the  same  period  the  exports  to 
France  decreased  from  $47,130,562  to  $6,226,964;  to  Belgium  from  $36,333,277  to 
$3,917,453 ;  to  Germany  from  $33,450,746  to  $2,328,193 ;  to  Hong  Kong  from  $4,165,395 
to  $3,081,384;  to  Ceylon  from  $5,469,597  to  $2,119,141;  and  to  Austria-Hungary  from 
$2,995,473  to  $248,906. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Australia,  during  the  year  1915,  with  portions 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada,  were  as  follows: — 


To 

To 

Total 

United 

United 

To 

'Exports. 

Kingdom. 

'States. 

Canada. 

Wool  

$107,563,950 

$75,010,779 

$15,136,798 

$243,640 

Meat  preserved  "by  cold  process.. 

44,438,151 

41,164,119 

1,047,468 

44,188 

17,142,418 

9,294,436 

3,90'6,083 

1,207,006 

Butter  

12,940,613 

11,327,672 

75,141 

46,028 

'Copper  bars,  ingots,  matte,  strips,  etc. 

10,854,8'85 

8,981,988 

157,680 

9,779,241 

6,361,541 

9,017,782 

5,835,546 

323,623 

4,755 

Tallow  

7,'635,974 

6,641,086 

35,439 

5,766,030 

4,648,119 

10,634 

Wheat  

4,180,597 

1,478,751 

3,801,573 

693,753 

18,936 

4,818 

Coal  

3,507,076 

17,305 

251,252 

5,573 

2,984,332 

362,980 

1,183,155 

2,479,02'6 

38,767 

2,221,745 

1,898 

1,202,124 

1,202,124 

Silver  concentrates  '  

1,113,225 

29 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  exports  from  Australia,  with  the  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada,  during  the  years  1913 
and  1915,  see  table  No.  4,  page  368,  of  the  May  Monthly  Report. 

TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  1914. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  importers  and  exporters  interested  in  the  trade  of 
Japan,  is  directed  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  372  to  387  of  the  May 
Monthly  Report  giving  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1914.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  of  Japan  in  1914  was 
less  than  for  1913,  but  greater  than  for  any  earlier  year.  The  total  trade  in  1914  was 
valued  at  1,225,594,202  yen  (yen  =  49-8  cents),  as  compared  with  1,390,006,554  yen  in  the 
previous  year,  1913,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  164,412,352  yen.  This  large  decrease 
in  the  trade  of  Japan  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  disorganization  of  trade  con- 
ditions as  a  result  of  the  war.  During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Japan  amounted 
to  604,842,806  yen  and  the  exports  to  620,751,396  yen,  showing  a  decrease  from  1913 
to  1914  in  the  imports  of  125,610,189  yen,  and  in  the  exports  of  3'8,802,163  yen.  It 
will  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  Japanese  Monthly  Trade  Return  for  the  month 
of  December,  1915,  that  the  imports  show  a  further  decrease  of  about  63,000,000  yen, 
whilst  the  exports  were  the  largest  ever  recorded,  amounting  to  708,306,997  yen.  The 
increase  in  the  exports  in  1915  over  1914  of  about  117,000,000  yen  was  chiefly  due  to 
increased  exports  to  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  to  Russia  from 
1914  to  1915  increased  from  12,380,949  yen  to  89,538,402  yen  and  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  33,086,274  yen  to  68,494,011  yen.  The  large  increase  in  the  exports  to  these 
two  countries  was  no  doubt  made  up  largely  of  military  stores  and  equipment. 
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During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Japan  amounted  to  604,842,806  yen  as 
compared  with  730,452,995  yen  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1913,  showing  a  decrease 
during  the  year  of  125,610,189  yen.  This  decrease  was  shared  in  by  practically  every 
country  exporting  goods  to  Japan.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  British  India 
decreased  from  173,173,861  yen  to  160,324,460  yen ;  from  the  United  States  from  122,- 
408,361  yen  to  96,771,077  yen;  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  122,736,970 
yen  to  92,302,307  yen;  from  China  from  61,223,038  yen  to  58,305,783  yen;  from 
Germany  from  68,394,798  yen  to  44,422,005  yen;  from  Dutch  India  from  37,389,257 
yen  to  22,024,941  yen;  from  French  Indo-China  from  24,699,894  yen  to  15,052,211  yen; 
from  Australia  from  14,943,145  yen  to  14,580,498  yen;  from  Philippine  Islands  from 
7,647,833  yen  to  7,389,469  yen;  from  Egypt  from  7,143,195  yen  to  6,828,986  yen;  from 
Belgium  from  9,448,023  yen  to  6,453,386  yen;  and  from  France  from  5,828,992  yen 
to  4,371,217  yen.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from 
1,839,426  yen  to  1,073,023  yen. 

The  decrease  of  125,610,189  yen  in  the  imports  during  1914,  compared  with  1913, 
was  made  up  principally  of  decreased  importations  of  cotton  tissues,  10,083,722  yen 
to  5,259,686  yen;  ginned  cotton,  231,480,883  yen  to  217,872,619  yen;  iron  products, 
56,763,883  yen  to  39,933,882  yen;  machinery,  36,840,160  yen  to  25,004,915  yen;  oilcake, 
41,591,678  yen  to  36,512,167  yen;  rice  and  paddy,  48,472,304  yen  to  24,823,933  yen; 
sugar  and  confectionery,  36,967,538  yen  to  21,833,483  yen;  wheat,  12,351,029  yen  to 
8,488,997  yen ;  and  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  10,086,939  yen  to  4,140,171  yen.  Beans 
and  peas  was  the  only  importation  to  show  a  substantial  increase,  viz. :  10,392,722  yen 
to  13,320,735  yen. 

For  details  respecting  the  imports  into  Japan  with  portions  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1913  and  1914, 
see  table  No.  2,  page  374,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  May.  By  reference  to  this  table 
it  will  be  observed  that  an  importation  is  shown  in  almost  every  instance  opposite 
each  item  of  the  import  classification  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  ginned  cotton  and  oils  the  classes  of  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  produces  for  export. 

With  the  exception  of  salmon  and  trout,  salted,  and  paper  pulp  the  imports  into 
Japan  in  1914  from  the  United  States  exceeded  similar  imports  from  Canada.  The' 
principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  were:  beverages  and  comestibles,  13,449  yen; 
books  and  printed  matter,  3,288  yen;  cotton  tissues,  2,249  yen;  drugs,  chemicals  and 
medicines,  2,061  yen;  fish,  158,130  yen;  flour  of  wheat,  108,249  yen;  milk,  condensed, 
184,560  yen;  paper  pulp,  257,387  yen;  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  10,218  yen;  and  wheat,  307,- 
261  yen.  The  value  of  these  imports  represents  over  97  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
from  Canada. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  Japan  amounted  to  620,751,396  yen,  show- 
ing a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  exports  in  1913  of  38,802,163  yen.  From  1913  to 
1914  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from  184,473,382  yen  to  196,539,008 
yen;  to  China  from  154,660,428  yen  to  162,370,924  yen;  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
32,869,657  yen  to  33,086,274  yen;  to  Kussia  from  9,168,833  yen  to  12,380,949  yen;  to 
Australia  from  8,637,974  yen  tj  10.833.5 J 5  yen;  to  the  Philippine  Islands  from  6,283,- 
556  yen  to  6,769,109  yen;  and  to  Egypt  from  1,371,112  yen  to  1,822,616  yen.  During 
the  same  period  the  exports  to  Hong  Kong  decreased  from  33,621,978  yen  to  33,277,071 
yen;  to  France  from  60,229,619  yen  to  31,209,330  yen;  to  British  India  from  29,873,- 
414  yen  to  26,048,337  yen:  to  Kwantung  Province  from  29,836,345  yen  to  22,270,379 
yen;  to  Italy  from  29,416,729  yen  to  11,096,8*97  yen;  to  Germany  from  13,131,709  yen. 
to  9,962,093  yen;  to  T  from  10,141,558  yen  to  9,129,816  yen;" 

and  to  Canada  from  5,090,018  yen  to  4,994,125  yen. 

For  details  of  the  articles  exported  from  Japan  during  the  years  1913  and  1914, 
with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada,  see 
table  No.  3,  page  381,  of  the  May  Monthly  Keport.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principal  exports  from  Japan  to  Canada  in  1914  were  as  follows:  antimony,  manu- 
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factured,  15,697  yen;  beans  and  peas,  247,240  yen;  beverages  and  comestibles,  18,197 
yen;  braids,  78,655  yen;  books  and  printed  matter,  14,762  yen;  brushes,  180,545  yen; 
buttons,  94,111  yen;  camphor,  21,064  yen;  carpets  and  carpeting,  37,687  yen;  coal, 
12,001  yen;  cotton  crape,  32,689  yen;  earthenware,  122,267  yen;  fertilizers,  10,990  yen; 
fish  in  tins,  41,682  yen;  furs,  15,638  yen;  hides  and  skins,  48,871  yen;  mandarines, 
129,103  yen;  mats  and  mattings,  60,563  yen;  mushrooms,  dried,  36,620  yen;  onions, 
15,845  yen;  paper  napkins,  17,840  yen;  pea-cheese,  23,683  yen;  plants  and  trees,  20,811 
yen;  rice,  637,486  yen;  sake,  139,675  yen;  sardines  and  other- small  fish  in  tins,  41,682 
yen;  silk  cocoons,  37,846  yen;  silk  handkerchiefs,  120,489  yen;  silk  kimonos,  28,381 
yen;  silk  nightgowns,  49,660  yen;  silk,  raw,  203,783  yen;  silk  tissues,  368,630  yen;  silk 
undershirts  and  drawers,  14,049  yen;  soy,  48,882  yen;  sulphur,  66,981  yen;  table  cloths, 
52,634  yen;  tea,  1,284,085  yen;  toys,  46,050  yen;  vegetables  in  tins,  21,009  yen;  veget- 
ables, preserved,  15,087  yen;  wall  paper,  16,258  yen;  wood,  unmanufactured,  61,148 
yen;  and  wood  manufactured,  52,510  yen.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  these  principal 
articles  to  Canada  amounted  to  4,602,895  yen  or  about  92-2  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
from  Japan  to  Canada  in  1914. 

TRADE  OF  LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  relative  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Leeward  Islands  during 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  will  be  found  on  pages  388  to  391  of  the  Monthly. 
Keport  for  May.  It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  total  trade  for  the 
year  1914  exceeded  that  for  any  previous  year  except  for  the  year  1911.  In  1914  tiie 
total  trade  of  the  Leeward  Islands  amounted  to  $5,883,050  as  compared  with  $5,427,- 
097  in  1913,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  1914  of  $455,953.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  $2,937,392  and  the  exports  at  $2,945,658,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
imported,  compared  with  1913,  of  $193,283  and  in  the  value  of  goods  exported  of 
$262,670.  The  British  Empire  was  credited  in  1914  with  supplying  goods  to  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  of  a  value  of  $1,864,786  or  63-5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  and  of  tak- 
ing goods  of  a  value  of  $2,171,093  or  73-7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  During  the 
same  period  the  value  of  goods  received  from  foreign  countries  totalled  $1,072,606  or 
36-5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  whilst  the  value  of  goods  sent  to  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  $774,565  or  26-3  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

y  During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  the  Leeward  Islands  amounted  to  $2,937,- 
392,  showing  an  improvement  over  the  year  1913  of  $193,283.  The  imports  from  prin- 
cipal countries,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows :  United 
Kingdom,  $1,131,898,  increase  $49,035;  United  States  $850,679,  decrease  $33,014; 
Canada  $532,117,  increase  $117,560;  Barbados,  $90,014,  decrease  $18,079;  Danish 
.Ports  $55,855,  increase  $6,672;  Trinidad  $42,080,  increase  $27,562;  British  Guiana 
$34,470,  decrease  $2,721;  Dutch  Ports  $27,040,  decrease  $1,319;  French  Ports  $26,393, 
decrease  $6,370;  and  Germany  $9,831,  decrease  $1,187. 

The  principal  imports  into  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1914  were  as  follows:  Beef 
and  pork,  $71,553 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $75,618 ;  bread  and  biscuits,  $48,098 ;  •  carriages 
and  carts,  $64,876;  cornmeal,  $97,629;  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods, 
$361,949  ;  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines,  $43,913;  fish,  $141,233;  flour  of  wheat, 
$359,763;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $81,691;  hardware,  $44,953;  lumber,  pine, 
$95,002;  machinery,  $111,441;  manures,  $53,250;  oils,  $131,608;  rice,  $55,645; 
spirits,  $60,487;  sugar,  $35,652;  and  tobacco,  $34,904. 

It  will  be  found  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  389,  that  an  importation  is 
shown  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  for  nearly  every  item  in  the 
import  classification,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  imports  con- 
sist mainly  of  manufactured  goods  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials.  That  the  imports  from  Canada  also  consist  largely  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  is  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  principal  articles  imported: 
Butter,  $2,360  ;  carriages  and  carts,  $8,332  ;  cheese,  $6,565;  cordage,  rope  and  naval 
stores,  $4,205;  fish,  $110,424;  flour  of  wheat,  $305,95^8;  lumber,  pine,  $31,984;  oats, 
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$2,234;  paints,  $2,511;  shingles,  $8,760;  shooks,  $2,224;  and  soap,,  $2,287.  The 
value  of  the  imports  included  in  this  list  of  articles  represents  about  93-6  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  from  Canada. 

All  of  the  islands  that  comprise  the  Leeward  group,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  are  parties  to  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  which  went 
into  force  on  June  2,  1913.  Inasmuch  as  the  trade  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  small 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  islands,  it  is  considered  in  this  review  a  party 
to  the  agreement.  The  imports  from  Canada  from  1912  to  1914,  increased  from 
$318,104  to  $532,117  or  67-3  per  cent,  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
decreased  from  $1,070,745  to  $850,679  or  20-5  per  cent.  The"  outstanding  feature  of 
the  imports  trade  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1914  was  the  transfer  of  the  flour  trade, 
as  a  result  of  the  preference,  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  From  1912  to  1914 
the  imports  of  flour  from  Canada  increased  from  $129,925  to  $305,958,  whilst  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  from  $236,272  to  $46,082.  That  the  pre- 
ference has  had  the  effect  of  assisting  imports  from  Canada  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  following  table,  showing  importations  into  the  Leeward  Islands  of  certain  articles 
specified  in  the  preferential  trade  agreement. 

From  Canada.        From  United  States. 


Articles  imported.  1912.  1914.  1912.  1914. 

Bread  and  biscuits  $      ..  $    1,922  $  51,022  $38,483 

Cheese   6,045  6,565  2,954  2,501 

Cordage   3,888  4,205  5,665  2,691 

Flour   129,925  305,958  236,272  46,082 

Lumber,   pine   23,920  31,984  58,074  51,342 

Oats   920  2,234  1,402  1,226 

Soap   2,112  2,287  905  516 

Stationery  and  paper   5  939  7,227  73 


For  further  detailed  information  of  the  imports  into  the  Leeward  Islands,  with 
portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  the 
years  1912,  1913  and  1914,  see  table  No.  2,  page  389,  of  the  May  Monthly  Report. 

The  exports  from  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1914  were  valued  at  $2,945,658  as  com- 
pared with  $2,682,988  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1913,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  $262,670.  The  exports  to  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease 
when  compared  with  the  exports  in  1913,  were  as  follows :  United  Kingdom,  $1,194,917, 
decrease  $1,475;  Canada,  $905,570,  increase  $51,864;  United  States,  $611,188,  increase 
$156,476;  French  ports,  $82,869,  increase  $34,786;  Barbados,  $54,526,  increase 
$16,279;  Dutch  ports,  $39,943,  decrease  $4,467;  and  Danish  ports,  $25,655,  increase 
$21,207. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  with  portions  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  year  1914,  were  as 
follows : — 


To 

To 

Total 

United 

United 

T 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Canada. 

$1,058,168 

$175,384 

$  .... 

$859,059 

746,313 

430,422 

294,418 

13,836 

370,211 

370,207 

102,531 

11,242 

37,547 

24,110 

95,216 

70,036 

20,710 

54,628 

47,138 

5;610 

243 

24,314 

3,475 

1,465 

4,448 

15,561 

1,635 

8,288 

107 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  exports  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  with  por- 
tions sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  years 
1912,  1913  and  1914,  see  tables  No.  3,  page  391,  of  the  Monthly  fteport  for  May. 
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CATALOGUES  AND  PEICE  LISTS  WANTED  IN  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Just,-  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Petrograd,  asks  those  firms  which 
are  sending  him  catalogues  to  forward  at  the  same  time  price  lists  together  with  the 
discounts  allowed  on  export  orders. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  Mr.  Just  says  that  it  is  also  most  desirable  to 
furnish  weights  of  articles,  size  and  weights  of  packages  as  shipped  and  the  propor- 
tionate charge  for  packing.  This  information  is  important  in  that  it  enables  parties 
interested  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  cost  price  of  the  article  delivered.  Without  these 
particulars  the  catalogues  are  of  little  practical  use  and  the  long  delay  that  must  elapse 
before  this  information  can  be  obtained,  discourages  inquirers  from  proceeding  further 
m  their  investigations.  If  prices  can  be  given  f.o.b.  New  York  or  Canadian  ports,  and 
c.i.f.  Vladivostok  at  the  present  time  as  well,  this  will  be  an  additional  advantage  and 
will  impress  prospective  inquirers  that  Canadian  firms  are  really  in  earnest  about 
entering  the  Russian  market. 


CATALOGUES  NEEDED  IN  GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR. 

The  British  Consul  at  Guayaquil  writes  in  a  communication  received  by  the 
Department  that  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  for  reference  in  his  consular  district. 


CANADIAN  POTATOES  ON  THE  CUBAN  MARKET. 

Under  date  of  September  22,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Eepresentative  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  information  about 
the  potato  market  of  Cuba,  together  with  market  prices  and  news  of  general  interest : — 

New  crop  potatoes  from  Canada  are  now  on  the  Cuban  market.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  the  season  of  193'  barrels  arrived  in  Havana  from  Halifax  on  September  5, 
which  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  is  usual  for  Nova  Scotia  shipments  to  arrive. 
On  September  12,  3,000  barrels  arrived  from  Halifax,  and  on  September  19,  2,030 
more  barrels  arrived.  Although  somewhat  early,  the  stock  of  Canadian  potatoes  is 
well  ripened  and  of  good  colour. 

Nova  Scotia  potatoes  are  selling  to-day  at  $4.25  a  barrel;  New  Brunswick  stock 
at  $4.35  per  sack  of  180  pounds;  potatoes  from  Maine,  $4.50  per  sack  of  180  pounds. 

The  following  shows  to-day's  (September  22)  market  prices  c.i.f.  Havana: — 

Lumber  (pine),  $36  to  $40  per  M. 

(spruce),  $34  to  $36  per  M. 
Potatoes,  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  barrel. 
Oats,  58  cents  to  62  cents  per  bushel. 
Hay,  $28  to  $40  per  ton. 
Codfish  (Nova  Scotia),  $9  to  $11  per  cwt. 
Haddock  (Nova  Scotia),  $7  to  $8  per  cwt. 
Flour,  $7  to  $9  per  sack  of  200  pounds. 
Butter  (Danish),  42  cents  to  45  cents  per  pound. 
Cheese  (Danish),  30  cents  to  35  cents  per  pound. 
Onions,  2  cents  to  2  J  cents  per  pound. 
Condensed  milk,  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  case  of  four  dozen. 
Ham  (American),  16  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound. 
Soap  (American),  $3.75  to  $4  per  cwt. 
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CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

During  the  present  week  the  Havana  post  office  has  been  moved  to  its  new  loca- 
tion in  what  was  known  in  years  past  as  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco.  This  is  a 
stone  building  400  feet  long  and  550  feet  wide,  the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced nearly  300  years  ago.  This  has  not  been  used  as  a  convent  for  many  years. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  city,  and  has  been  used  for  some  years  for  offices  and  ware- 
bouse  by  the  Customs  Department,  but  they  vacated  the  building  about  a  year  ago 
to  occupy  their  new  quarters  at  the  San  Francisco  dock.  Since  that  time  workmen 
have  been  constantly  employed  in  fitting  up  the  building  for  the  Post  Offie  Depart- 
ment. Nothing  has  been  done  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  it  shows  the  scars, 
indentations  and  discolouring  caused  by  storms  for  over  two  hundred  years,  but  the 
interior  is  fitted  up  with  elegant  offices,  a  system  of  carriers,  and  all  the  modern  equip- 
ments for  handling  mail  matters  easily  and  quickly.  The  building  is  situated  in 
Oficios  Street,  near  the  San  Francisco  dock,  and  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  business 
district. 

A  CURE  FOR  LEPROSY. 

A  great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  medical  faculty,  but  to  the  general  public, 
has  been  created  by  the  announcement  published  in  all  the  papers  of  Cuba  that  a  cure 
had  been  discovered  for  leprosy.  It  is  claimed  that  a  man  named  Angel  Garcia,  who 
contracted  the  disease  some  thirteen  years  ago,  in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  after  experi- 
menting on  himself  for  years  with  different  kinds  of  herbs  and  drugs,  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  discovering  a  combination  of  herbs  and  drugs,  administered  in  certain 
forms,  that  had  completely  cured  him.  After  his  own  cure,  he  treats,  with  the  same 
remedy,  four  others  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  disease  for  years.  These  they 
claim  are  also  cured.  Many  prominent  doctors  of  Havana  have  examined  these  people, 
and  have  agreed  that  from  all  outward  appearance  they  are  entirely  free  from  the 
disease.  Angel  Garcia  is  now  giving  the  remedy,  which  is  called  el  plan  Garcia,  to  a 
number  of  patients  in  the  Leper  Hospital  of  Havana,  under  the  supervision  of  promi- 
nent doctors,  who  are  watching  developments  with  intense  interest. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  man,  Angel  Garcia,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  what  medical  men  for  hundreds  of  years  have  been  seeking 
— a  cure  for  leprosy.  Angel  Garcia,  although  a  poor  man,  has  handed  over  to  the 
Cuban  Government  the  formula  for  this  cure  without  asking  recompense  of  any  kind. 
He  says  he  wants  it  given  freely  to  the  whole  world  and  Cuba  to  have  the  credit  for 
the  good  work. 


FISH  FOE  THE  ARMY. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  London  Times  of  September  15  will  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  of  fish: — 

•  We  understand  that  it  has  been  practically  decided  to  make  the  experiment  of 
varying  the  Army  ration  by  the  inclusion  of  fish  in  the  dietary. 

On  a  small  scale  the  experiment  was  made  some  months  ago  at  Aldershot  and 
some  camps  within  the  London  area.  It  was  not  then  entirely  successful,  but  the  con- 
ditions which  then  operated  against  success  have  been  removed,  and  the  present  trial 
is  being  made  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  with  much  better  prospect  of  success.  It 
has  the  approval  of  the  K.A.M.C.,  who  objected  in  the  first  instance  to  a  ration  of 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fish  per  man  as  not  supplying  sufficient  "  calories  " — the 
prime  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  fighting  man's  diet.  The  ration  has  now 
been  fixed  at  one  pound  of  fish  flesh  (exclusive  of  head,  tail  and  other  offal). 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  private  soldier  will  welcome  the  change,  which  is 
only  to  be  one  day  a  week.   The  Scots  regiments  are  sure  to  welcome  it,  and  the  Irish- 
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men  would  appreciate  fish  on  Fridays  and  other  fast  days.  The  Canadian  troops,  from 
whom  the  idea  is  borrowed,  have  for  some  time  been  in  receipt  of  a  fish  ration  (smoked 
and  fresh)  at  least  twice  a  week. 

At  first  only  certain  troops  in  the  home  command  will  be*  supplied  with  fish,  the 
product  of  Canada's  Great  Lakes  and  sea  fisheries.  Salmon  is  impossible  on  account 
of  the  price,  but  the  Dominion  is  prepared  to  furnish,  at  once,  not  less  than  300,000 
pounds  weekly  of  scientifically  frozen  halibut,  cod,  haddock  and  plaice.  The  amount 
may  seem  large,  but  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  will  be  needed  if  fish 
ration  is  to  be  supplied  to  all  the  soldiers  at  home  and  on  the  Western  front.  The 
decision  rests  with  the  men  themselves,  who,  generally  speaking,  have  a  prejudice 
against  fish,  unless  it  be  served  in  the  most  savoury  form — la  sauce  fait  manger  le 
poisson.  The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  special  interest,  for  if  successful  it 
should  help  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  at  home. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Great  Britain. 

NEW  RATE  OF  PREMIUM  ON  HULLS. 

Word  has. been  received  from  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,  that  under 
the  Government  War  Risks  Insurance  Scheme,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  announced 
that  the  rate  of  premium  on  hulls  will  be  increased  as  from  the  20th  September  to  £-1 
per  cent  for  a  voyage  and  £-2  per  cent  for  a  round  voyage  or  for  a  time  policy  of  91 
days. 

"  RE "  TOBACCO  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  oifice  in  London  has  received  official  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  is  now  considered  necessary  that  certificates  of  origin  should 
be  issued  in  the  case  of  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British 
Dominions,  if  satisfactory  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  tobacco  has  been  produced 
or  manufactured  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

Italy. 

STATE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SHIPBUILDING. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  says  that  a  decree  has  been  published  in 
Italy  dated  August  10,  promulgating  the  following  measures  with  a  view  to  the  imme- 
diate increase  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine: — 

Cargo  vessels  acquired  from  abroad  for  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  within  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  date, of  promulgation  of  these  measures  will  be  exempt 
from  fiscal  dues  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  service.  Similar  exemption  for 
a  period  of  five  years  wi1  ^  granted  in  respect  of  cargo  vessels  built  in  the  national 
shipyards  since  May  24,  1915,  and  ready  for  sea  before  December  31,  1918. 

All  plant  and  material  required  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  vessels 
and  their  equipment  will  be  granted  total  exemption  from  customs  duties  from  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  these  measures  until  the  expiration  of  the  periods  above- 
mentioned. 

Vessels,  and  machinery,  boilers,  etc.,  therefor,  constructed  under  these  conditions 
will  be  granted  subsidies  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  31, 
1911. 

All  steamers  whether  purchased  or  constructed  will  be  free  from  Government 
requisition  for  one  year.  Ships  must  be  entirely  owned  by  Italian  subjects  or  by  a 
company  legally  constituted,  having  its  headquarters  in  Italy,  the  majority  of  the 
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directors  of  which  are  Italian  subjects.  Moreover,  these  vessels  must  remain  on  the 
Italian  register  at  least  five  years,  and  must  not  be  sold  during  the  same  period  to 
foreigners. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 

DUTY  ON  CREMEGG  (SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLUCOSE'). 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  in  pursuance  and 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred  upon  him  by  section  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913,  and  of  all  other  powers  and  authorities  enabling 
him  in  that  behalf,  and  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  that  Dominion,  doth  hereby  declare  that  "  cremegg 99  shall  be  charged  with 
duty  at  the  rate  of  one-half  penny  per  pound,  such  duty  being  proportionate  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  Governor  in  Council  deems  "  cremegg "  to  approximate  in  its 
properties  to  glucose;  and  doth  further  declare  that  this  order  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  effect  on  and  after  June  1,  1916. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  J ournal  states  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  received 
from  the  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires  the  following  information 
respecting  recent  decisions  of  the  Argentine  customs  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  various  articles  on  importation  into  the  Republic: — 

[Peso  (100  centavos)  =  4s.;  kilog-.  =  2*2046  lbs.  ;  litre=0*22  gallon.] 


Article. 


Collars  (for  men's  shirts)  of  cotton  coated  with  celluloid  

Cuffs  (for  men's  shirts)  of  cotton  coated  with  celluloid  

Wash-hand  basins,  of  white  earthenware  

Cotton  waistbands   

Handbags,  fitted  with  articles  for  needlework   

Cotton  thread,  for  wicks  . .   

Screens,  of  glass  and  brass  

Mosaic  flooring  of  vulcanized  rubber  

Toilet  water,  perfumed  with  2  percent  solution  of  ammonia- 
Handles  for  coffins,  plated  on  spelter  and  iron  

Waterproof  wall  paper  


Note. — An  additional  duty  of  2  per  cent  on  the  value  of  goods  is  leviable  on  all 
imported  goods  on  which  the  tariff  prescribes  a  duty  (specific  or  other)  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  or  more.  The  rates  quoted  in  the  "  rate  of  duty  "  column  should  there- 
fore be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  valuations,  except  in  the 
case  of  cotton  threads  for  wicks. 

ARGENTINE  TARIFF  ON  WALL-PAPER. 

(See  report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  in  Argentina — page 

829.) 


No.  of 
the  Tariff 
under 
which 
classified. 


2138 

2175 

1825 

2393 

2441 
61 

1570 

2235 
1242 
2598 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


2 '10  pesos 
per  doz. 
3^  pesos 
per  doz.  pairs. 
4  pesos  each. 

2  pesos 
per  kilog. 
Declared  value. 
40  centavos 
per  kilog. 
1^  pesos 
per  kilog. 
Declared  value. 
1^  pesos 
per  litre. 
90  centavos 
per  kilog. 
15  centavos 
per  kilog.  gross. 


Rate  of  Duty. 
(■Sec  Note 
below. ) 


1'25  pe&os 
per  doz. 

2  pesos 
per  doz.  pairs 

25  %  of 
valuation. 

25  %  of 
valuation . 
25  %  ad  val. 

5  %  of 
valuation. 

25  %  of 
valuation. 
25  %  ad  val. 

5''  %  of 
valuation. 

25%  of 
valuation. 

2>  %  of 
valuation . 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  AUGUST. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  the  September  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  all  the 
principal  industries  continued  to  be  fully  employed  in  August  and  an  increasing 
shortage  of  labour  was  experienced,  especially  in  those  directly  engaged  upon  Govern- 
ment contracts.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  employment  was  better  in  all  trades, 
except  a  few  adversely  affected  by  war  conditions. 

Employment  at  coal,  iron,  and  shale  mines  continued  very  good;  lead  mines 
were  well  employed.  In  the  quarrying  industry  employment  was  fairly  good  on  the 
whole. 

The  pig-iron  industry  was  still  hampered  by  difficulties  in  obtaining  raw  material, 
but  employment  was  good  and  there  were  more  furnaces  in  blast  than  a  year  ago;  at 
iron  and  steel  works  it  remained  very  good.  Engineering  shops  and  shipyards  con- 
tinued to  work  at  high  pressure,  and  much  overtime  was  reported.  There  was  a 
marked  decline  in  the  tinplate  and  steel-sheet  trade  owing  to  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  were  very  active. 

Employment  continued  good  in  the  spinning  section  of  the  cotton  trade;  in  the 
weaving  section  it  was  irregular  in  many  districts;  both  branches  suffered  from  an 
increasing  shortage  of  labour.  In  the  woollen  industry  employment  was  very  good, 
but  the  inadequacy  of  the  labour  supply  caused  some  machinery  to  be  idle.  In  the 
worsted  trade  all  available  workpeople  were  fully  employed.  The  linen  trade  improved 
in  Ireland,  but  showed  some  decline  in  Scotland.  Employment  was  good  in  the 
hosiery,  jute,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  trades.  In  the  lace  trade  it  continued 
good  in  the  plain  net  section,  but  was  only  fair  in  the  curtain  branch,  and  slack  in  the 
"  levers "  section.  In  the  carpet  trade  employment  was  fair ;  in  the  silk  trade  it 
remained  fairly  good.  , 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure,  and  labour  was  in 
great  demand.  In  the  leather  trade  employment  remained  good  generally,  but  it  was 
still  quiet  in  some  branches  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  trades. 

Employment  continued  good  in  the  corset  trade;  it  was  fair  in  the  shirt  and 
collar,  readymade  tailoring,  and  in  the  wholesale  mantle,  costume,  blouse  and 
millinery  trades,  but  in  the  bespoke  tailoring  and  retail  dressmaking  trades  in  Lon- 
don there  was  a  further  seasonal  decline.  In  the  silk  hat  trade  employment  was  quiet 
in  London  and  fairly  good  in  the  provinces;  in  the  felt  hat  trade  it  improved  and 
was  good. 

The  workpeople  remaining  in  the  building  trades  were  generally  well  employed. 
In  the  brick  trades  employment  was  fairly  good;  in  the  cement  trade  it  remained 
good,  with  much  overtime  and  a  continued  shortage  of  labour.  In  the  furnishing 
trade  employment  showed  a  further  slight  improvement  and  was  fairly  good.  In  the 
other  woodworking  trades  it  continued  good.  Employment  in  the  printing  and  paper 
trades  was  fairly  good;  in  the  bookbinding  trade  it  was  good. 

Employment  in  the  glass  and  pottery  trades  continued  good  generally.  It  was 
also  good  in  the  food  preparation  trades  and  much  overtime  was  worked,  especially 
in  the  jam  and  fruit  preserving  section. 

Agriculture  was.  hindered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  by  rain.  This,  and  the 
general  shortage  of  labour,  delayed  work,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  supply  of  labour, 
including  soldiers  and  women,  was  sufficient  for  necessary  operations  in  most  dis- 
tricts. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  and  fishermen  continued  fair  on  the  whole,  but 
it  was  still  slack  at  a  number  of  ports  on  the  East  Coast.  The  supply  of  seamen  and 
firemen  for  mercantile  ships  was  nearly  equal  to  the  demand. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEMICAL  FILTER  PAPER. 

(The  Paper  Maker.) 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Analyst,  Mr.  E.  J.  Bevan  and  Mr.  W.  Bacon  state  that  it  is  estimated  that,  prior 
to  the  war,  500,000  to  600,000  pounds  of  filter  paper  of  all  grades  was  imported  into 
this  country;  at  the  present  time  only  four  English  paper-makers  are  producing  filter 
paper,  but  excellent  qualities  of  paper  are  now  on  the  market.  For  most  filtering 
purposes  a  paper  should  possess  the  character  of  "  softness,"  and  the  technical  term 
for  this  is  "bulk,"  a  term  defining  the  relation  of  the  volume  of  the  paper  to  the 
volume  of  the  fibre.  Generally,  for  a  moderately  rapid  filter  paper  the  bulk  should  be 
about  3-5  (fibre  =  1).  Pinholes  sometimes  occur  in  papers  of  this  class  and  are  due 
to  faulty  manipulation  of  the  beaten  stuff  at  the  mill.  Cotton  cellulose  is  preferable 
to  linen  (flax)  cellulose  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  filter  papers  owing  to  its 
low  hydrating  power  and  to  the  fact  that  it  imparts  more  bulk  to  a  paper.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  new  waste  material  for  this  manufacture,  and  the  source  of  many  of  the 
chemical  impurities  in  the  finished  paper  may  be  traced  back  to  the  raw  material. 
The  lime  present  in  filter  paper  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  water  used  in  the  manu- 
facture; chemical  bleaching  of  the  material  also  contributes  to  this  impurity.  Iron 
and  copper  are  frequently  present  and  sometimes  alumina  and  silica,  due  to  loading 
of  the  material  with  kaolin.  Starch  and  oil  are  the  chief  organic  impurities  in  filter 
paper;  both  are  derived  from  the  raw  material  and  are  for  the  greater  part  removed 
by  the  alkali  treatment  and  washing. 

MARKET  PRODUCE  CONSIGNED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London  has  furnished  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  following  return  of  the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and 
margarine  from  abroad  in  the  months,  of  July,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries 
of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 


Butter. 

Margarine. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 
Cwt. 

1915. 

Gt. 
Hnds. 
453,422 

13,260 

1916. 

G*. 
Hnds. 
338,898 
780 

164,723 

1,193 

2,376 
35,131 
10,880 

89,786 
043,767 

Russia  ,  .  

Cwt. 
91,349 
16,771 
2,701 
111,573 
G 

4,625 
41,202 

Cwt. 

1 

19 
49 
98,505 
274 
1,461 
19,644 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 
290 

Norway  

371 

697 

44 
6 

78 
5 

Denmark  

246,598 

Iceland  

158,502 
1.234 

228,758 
1,309 

13,196 
601 

206 

3,312 
584 
51 

103,594 

23,167 
118 

Italy  

130 

2,937 

624 

Ef?ypt  

19,434 
27,408 
10,707 
87,053 

Morocco  

3 

1 

United  States  

179 
100 
2,020 

725 

127,637 

9,358 

5,811 
70 

8 

British  India  

Australia  : — 

New  South  Wales.  

182 
5,360 
248 
538 

276,854 

Queensland  

13,813 
11,608 

154,266 

51,232 
232,598 

428,747 

67.507 
193,007 

274,527 

148,635 

1,133,396 

5,000 
60 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

Norway  

160,962 

230,764 

Total  

276,854 

154,266 

16C.9G2 

230,764 

428,747 

274,527 

1,128,336 

643,767 
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MARKET  PRODUCE  CONSIGNED  TO  CREAT  BRITAIN  Continued. 


London  

Liverpool  

Bristol  

Cardiff....  

Folkestone 

Goole  , 

Grimsby  

Hartlepool .... 

Harwich  

Hull....  

LittlebaYnpton. 
Manchester.  . 
Middlesbrough 

Newcastle  

Shields,  S  

Southampton  . 

Glasgow  

Leith  

Montrose  

Belfast  

Dublin..   


Deduct  to  correct  :— 
Cardiff  


Total . 


Butter. 


1915. 


Cwt. 


75,057 
493 
7,503 


1 

>'4,702 


1,045 
29,127 


1,634 
42,665 


41,201 
23,469 


276,877 
23 

276,854 


1916. 


Cwt. 

29,561 
3,029 
2,399 


46,301 
18'  057 


19,097 


19,644 
762 
15,416 


154,266 


154,266 


Margarine. 


1915. 


Cwt. 

42,55fl 
281 
796 
105 
1,234 


1,680 


30,35; 

50,819 
130 
367 


4,071 
110 


28,264 


116 

75 

160,962 


160,962 


1916. 


Cwt. 

111,679 
190 
659 


2,013 


80,251 


5,602 


30,365 


230,7*4 


230,764 


Cheese. 


1915. 


Cwt. 

298,816 
47,244 
48,223 


8 

15 
106 


3,543 
4,673 
96 
8,401 


63 
5 

2,72 
13,825 
831 


176 


428,747 


428,74; 


1916. 


Cwt. 

179.936 
42,276 
36,189 


21/ 


1,130 


4,38-1 
1 

1,982 
10 
1,065 
5,735 
795 


1,004 


.274,527 


274,527 


Eggs. 


1915. 


Gt. 
Hnd>.  . 

370,750 
87,667 
225 


95,854 


15,050 
309,516 


11,100 
720 
44,960 


79,758 
110,048 
2,688 


1,128,336 


1,128,336 


1916. 


Gt. 
Hnds. 

139,262 
33,216 
300 


47,436 
87,576 

198,282 

1,530 

42,291 


51,650^ 
42,224 


643,767' 


643,767 


THE  PRODUCTS  IN  FORMOSA. 

(Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 
The  sugar  industry  in  Formosa  has  received  much  attention  of  late  years,  but 
little  is  known  by  the  public  of  the  camphor,  opium,  tobacco  and  salt  industries  in  the 
island.  So  far  as  inquiries  go,  the  opium  industry  is  attended  with  greater  difficulty 
than  the  camphor  industry,  for  the  reason  that  the  poppy  is .  not  grown  in  Formosa. 
This  is  imported  irom  India,  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  Monopoly  authorities  in  the 
island  purchase  material  to  the^  amount  of  2,246,000  yen  or  thereabouts  each  year, 
and  the  net  profits  accruing  from  this  particular  source  exceed  5,000,000  yen  annually. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  opium  made  in  the  island  is  consumed  by  the  natives. 
The  Governor  General's  office  of  Formosa  several  years  ago  took  steps  against  opium 
smokers,  and  has  since  been  persuading  the  natives  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  drug. 
The  result  is  that  in  recent  years  the  death-rate  among  the  natives  has  fallen  off  about 
six  thousand  per  year.  It  is  expected  that  opium  smoking  among  the  natives  will  be 
discontinued  within  a  few  years.  The  tobacco  raised  in  the  island  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  the  authorities  are  importing  foreign  leaf  to  the  value  of  over 
two  millions  yen  annually.  In  1899,  when  the  monopoly  system  was  adopted  in  the 
island,  the  salt-fields  only  covered  an  area  of  354  *cho,  the  annual  output  being 
19,000,000  kinf.  Last  year  the  area  of  the  salt-fields  measured  1,600  cho,  with  an  out- 
put of  170,000,000  kin.  The  authorities  contemplate  extending  the  fields  to  1,838  cho, 
so  that  the  output  may  reach  200,060,000  kin.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenses . 
and  net  profits  of  the  principal  industries  last  year  :— 

Expenses.  Profit. 
Yen.  Yen. 

Camphor   3,591,000  5,340,000 

Opium   2,246,000        5,229,000  ■ 

Tobacco   2,419,000  4,556,000 

Salt   637,000  893,000 

*  Cho  =  2*45  acres. 

f  Kin  =  1'323  pounds. 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  ITALY  AND  RUSSIA. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

Genoa. — It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  very  active  interest  is  now  manifested  in 
the  development  of  the  Italian  merchant  marine.  A  large  company,  we  understand, 
with  a  capital  of  500,000,000  lire  is  under  organization,  and  our  report  says  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  promised  to  subscribe  two-fifths. 

The  coal  prices  are  still  high  here,  coal  selling  in  Rome  at  £9  4s.  2d.  per  ton,  and 
very  scarce  at  that.  It  was  hoped  that  the  big  drop  in  freights  for  coal  shipped  on 
account  of  the  State  railways  should  bring  the  price  down,  but  so  far  no  result  is 
visible. 

Rome. — A  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
price  of  gas,  as  the  result  of  all  the  gas  companies  having  declared  that  they  cannot 
carry  out  existing  contracts  and  must  either  close  down  or  raise  the  price  to  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  The  new  commission  will  examine  the  whole  question  and  fix  a 
price.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  gas,  which  is  the  chief  fuel  for 
cooking  purposes,  the  question  of  cooking  is  very  serious. 

The  Italian  Government  has  given  notice  to  the  German  Government  of  the 
termination  of  the  German-Italian  Treaty  of  December  6,  1891,  which  was  revised 
and  signed  in  1904  for  a  period  extending  to  December  31,  1917. 

By  a  Royal  Decree,  grain,  flour  and  semolina  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
Italy  up  to  December  31,  1916. 

RUSSIA. 

Kief. — The  following  figures  bearing  upon  Russia's  finance  and  trade  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  deserve  the  widest  publication. 

Direct  taxation  yielded  during  the  first  quarter  of  1916  more  than  103,000,000 
roubles,  which  is  over  30,500,000  roubles  in  excess  of  the  yield  in  1915.  Indirect 
taxation  yielded  over  174,500,000  roubles,  which  is  78,500,000  roubles  more  than  in 
1915.  The  returns  from  domains  and  securities  owned  by  the  financial  administra- 
tion rose  to  266,000,000  roubles,  which  is  65,000,000  roubles  more  than  in  1915.  Alto- 
gether the  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  781,444,000  roubles,  which  is  232,795,000 
roubles  more  than  in  1915. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  five  months  of  1916  the  total  value  of  goods  exported 
from  Russia  reached  the  figure  of  151,766,000  roubles,  which  is  60,000,000  roubles 
more  than  last  year.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  in  the  same  period  of  1916 
amounted  to  641,000,000  roubles,  or  more  than  410,000,000  roubles  in  excess  of  the 
figures  for  1915. 

On  July  14,  1916,  the  gold  reserve  in  the  State  Bank  amounted  to  1,543,000,000 
roubles,  as  compared  with  1,540,000,000  roubles  in  1915,  and  the  gold  reserve  abroad 
to  1,683,000,000  roubles,  as  compared  with  1,494,000,000  roubles  in  1915.  The  total 
amount  of  the  metal  reserve  of  the  State  is  therefore  200,000,000  roubles  larger  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  as  a  result  of  the  fashion  in  women's  dress  in  Russia 
— the  wide  skirts  approaching  the  crinoline  styles  of  fifty  years  ago — the  old-fashioned 
shawls  have  now  come  into  vogue  and  there  is  a  steady  demand,  in  the  more  important 
purchasing  centres  in  all  the  towns,  for  bright  coloured  shawls  made  of  cotton,  silk 
and  mercerized,  fringed  at  the  ends.  These  shawls  have  for  the  background  colours 
of  white,  black,  orange,  red  or  green,  and  picturesque  flower  patterns  being-  stamped 
on  them,  especially  lilies  and  roses.  These  flowers  should  be  red,  pink  or  blue  with 
green  leaves.  The  shawls  should  be  comparatively  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
as  they  hang  over  the  shoulders  in  graceful  drapihgs  below  the  waist  line. 

Even  the  peasants  in  many  districts  of  Russia  have  now  again  adopted  the  shawls, 
and  one  can  study  these  shawls  in  shop  windows  all  over  Russia.    It  cannot  be  denied 
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that  this  fashion  is  particularly  suitable  for  summer  use  in  Russia,  where,  owing  to 
the  chilly  evenings  and  nights,  one  requires  protection. 

It  is  now  anticipated  that  the  Russo-Asiatic  cotton  crop  harvested  last  year  will 
provide  1,520,700  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Merchants'  Bank  of  Moscow  estimates  that  about  500,000  bales  of  American 
cotton  will  be  imported  this  year  over  Vladivostok. 

Moscow. — -Prices  for  nearly  every  commodity  have  increased  enormously  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  are  constantly  increasing.  Thus,  the  cost  of  clothing 
has  about  doubled  since  the  war  started.  Boots  and  shoes,  costing  14s.  before  the  war, 
cost  now  49s.  6d.  a  pair;  cotton  trousers  for  farmers  and  workmen,  worth  formerly 
3s.  10d.,  cost  now  '8s.  3d.  Stationery  has  gone  up  100  per  cent  in  price,  toys  75  per 
cent,  brass  and  metal  goods  150  per  cent,  and  so  on.  Sewing  thread,  costing  19s.  per 
gross  before  the  war,  costs  now  42s.  9d.  ' 

Twist  has  risen  from  20.50  roubles  per  pood  to  43.50  roubles  per  pood  (1  pood 
—12.11  pounds).  According  to  a  Decree  all  the  mills  producing  textile  goods  are 
obliged  to  sell  42  per  cent  of  their  production  to  the  Russian  Government.  Labour 
has  risen  by  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Leather  belting  has  risen  from  36  roubles  to  160  roubles  per  pood.  Peat  for  fuel 
purposes  has  risen  from  lis.  9d.  per  short  ton  to  41s.  2d. 

Dyes  have  risen  from  £58  7s.  3d.  per  ton  to  £942  10s.  Black  aniline  dyes  have 
been  abolished,  simply  because  there  are  none. 

Light  greys  are  dyed  with  20  per  cent  less  dye  than  usual,  and  blue  dyes  are  now 
being  made  from  acorns. 

As  it  would  appear,  there  has  been  a  belief  in  Russia  that  Great  Britain  is  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  dearth  of  drugs.  Although  absolutely  without  any  foundation, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  purchasers  in  Russia  have  been  told,  when  inquiring 
for  certain  drugs,  that  they  are  "  unobtainable  to-day."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
drugs  can  now  be  substituted,  and  very  essential  drugs  in  the  pharmacopoeia  can  now 
be  obtained,  though  generally  at  an  increased  price.  In  the  case  of  many  drugs,  of 
course,  the  price  rose  enormously  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  position  then 
was  this.  Germany  had  been  in  many  instances  the  sole  purveyor  and  in  most 
instances  one  of  the  largest.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  aspirin.  This  drug  has 
only  quite  recently  fetched  twenty-five  times  its  pre-war  price.  When  the  war  broke 
out  it  was  not  manufactured  in  England,  and  the  whole  of  Russia  was  dependent  on 
Germany.  To-day  the  position  is  this,  that  aspirin  of  a  far  better  quality  is  manu- 
factured in  England  than  ever  was  obtained  from  Germany.  There  has  never  been 
any  lack  of  this  product,  and  the  high  price  can  only  be  explained  by  the  machinations 
of  a  certain  "  ring  "  manipulating  the  market  to  suit  its  own  selfish  ends. 

Another  drug,  bromide,  was  never  manufactured  in  England,  and  could  only  be 
obtained  from  Germany  or  the  United  States.  British  chemical  manufacturers  have 
now  taken  up  the  question  of  manufacturing  this  drug. 

British  chemists  are  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  the  splendid  herbs  and  plants 
cultivated  extensively  in  Russia  for  medicinal  purposes. 

IRELAND  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CORN  GRINDING  MILLS. 

(The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review.) 

Agricultural  engineers  will  have  an  important  role  assigned  to  them  in  the  pro- 
jected development  of  our  agricultural  resources  upon  a  national  basis.  A  forerunner 
of  what  we  might  expect  is  contained  in  the  announcement  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Ireland  has  taken  active  steps  to  popularize  certain  forms  of  mechani- 
cal assistance  with  Irish  farmers.  As  part  and  parcel  of  the  food  campaign  the  Depart- 
ment inaugurated  some  time  ago,  which  induced  many  farmers  to  sow  small  areas  of 
wheat  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  flour  to  provide  bread  for  their  own  house- 
holds, a  plan  has  been  adopted  which  should  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  scheme  and 
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incidentally  lead  to  a  general  employment  of  corn  grinding  mills.  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  project  has  been  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  wjieai 
ground.  There  has  been  a  great  decay  in  Ireland  of  many  country  mills,  and  of  the 
others  that  are  still  running  some  are  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  In  response  to  numer- 
ous inquiries  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  milling,  and  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  modern  small  mills  which  are  on  the  market,  the.  Department  has  now 
erected  a  shiall  modern  grinding  mill  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  to  demonstrate  to  small  country  millers  the  type  of  plant  suited  for  their 
special  conditions.  It  is  believed  the  erection  of  such  mills  in  districts  where  milling 
facilities  are  wanted  will  solve  the  grinding  problem  for  small  growers,  especially  as 
the  Department  is  prepared  to  grant  loans  to  approved  persons  to  enable  them  to  secure 
mills  for  grinding  the  wheat  grown  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Full  infor- 
mation may  be  had  from  the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin. 

ADAPTABILITY  IX  CREDITS. 

{The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

It  almost  seems  that  "  all  things  to  all  men  "  served  as  the  German  motto  when 
cultivating  export  trade,  especially  in  regard  to  the  important  matter  of  credits.  For 
instance,  Mr.  J.  Bremner,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Para,  notes  that  in  the  Brazilian 
market  German  exporters,  in  the  case  of  firms  of  standing,  introduced  the  custom  of 
sending  the  draft  direct  with  the  documents,  with  a  letter  instructing  the  customer 
to  whom  payment  should  be  made  when  due.  This  system,  Mr.  Bremner  states,  was 
flattering  to  the  customer,  and  was  doubtless  instrumental  in  diverting  trade  to  Ger- 
many; and  when  judiciously  exercised,  he  adds  by  way  of  hint  to  British  shippers, 
such  confidence  is  seldom  betrayed.  In  the  case  of  doubtful  firms,  the  shipping  docu- 
ments were  sent  with  a  sight  draft  on  a  local  bank  in  exchange  for  documents.  Gene- 
rally, the  credit  given  by  German  firms  in  this  market  was  90  days,  but  once  again 
discrimination  was  shown  in  the  variation  of  the  terms  of  credit  according  to  the 
standing  of  the  customers.  In  the  case  of  special  orders  or  non-trading  buyers,  Ger- 
man firms  always  recognized  the  greater  convenience  to  the  customer  of  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions, and  prices  were  generally  stated  in  German  currency.  Under  this  system,  such 
goods  as  machinery,  launches,  etc.,  were  sold.  To  the  ordinary  importer,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  prices  quoted  were  those  at  the  factory  or  warehouse,  and  packing,  carriage, 
freight,  insurance,  and  other  shipping  expenses  were  charged  in  addition,  and  a  com- 
mission of  2|  or  5  per  cent  according  to  the  custom  of  the  exporter,  was  then  charged 
on  the  total  value  of  the  invoice.  Interest  was  then  charg3cl  on  the  whole  amount, 
generally  1  per  cent  above  the  current  banking  discount  rate  for  the  number  of  months 
of  credit  given,  plus  two  months,  the  latter  being  the  estimated  time  occupied  in  trans- 
porting goods  to  Brazil  and  in  forwarding  remittances  to.  Europe.  Even  in  dealing 
with  illiterate  customers  the  Germans  were  equally  ready  with  a  system.  In  such 
cases,  their  local  agent  would  patiently  calculate  all  the  costs  and  expenses  into 
Brazilian  currency,  not,  of  course,  without  allowing  a  margin  to  cover  any  fall  in  the 
rate  of  exchange.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  German  credit  adjustment  to  vary- 
ing circumstances,  and  they  are  certainly  in  striking  contrast  to-  the  cast-iron  terms 
ascribed  to  British  firms.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  fact  that  German  shippers  occa- 
sionally suffered  losses,  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were,  on 
the  average,  distinctly  the  gainers  by  their  adaptability. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PACKING  CASES  AND  GOODS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  (Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham)  has 
forwarded  the  following  suggestions  as  to  marking  packing  cases,  taken  from  a  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  Rhodesia  Munitions  and  Resources  Committee: — 

"It  is  thought  that  the  attention  of  British  manufacturers  might  be  drawn  to 
the  benefits  derived  from  identification  marks  being  placed  on  three  sides  of  packing 
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cases  instead  of  on  one  side  only  as  is  the  existing  custom.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  when  a  number  of  cases  are  delivered  at  one  time  the  identification  marks  often 
cannot  be  found  unless  cases  are  turned  over  or  adjacent  cases  removed.  In  two 
instances  where  very  large  consignments  of  mining  machinery  were  being  delivered 
the  purchasers  had  specified  for  identification  marks  on  three  sides  of  each  packing 
case,  and  this  resulted  in  a  very  considerable  saving  of  expense,  because  a  minimum 
amount  of  handling  was  necessary  when  the  cases  were  required. 

"  In  this  connection  reforms  might  be  made  in  the  method  of  putting  identifica- 
tion marks  on  metal  parts,  such  as  steel  plates  for  tanks,  structural  steel,  castings, 
etc.,  which  do  not  require  the  protection  of  packing.  The  usual  method  is  to  paint 
or  stencil  mark  these.  This  would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  such  marks  were  indelible, 
but  inferior  paint  is  generally  used.  The  result  is  that  contact  with  other  goods  in 
transit,  or  climatic  conditions,  causes  such  marks  to  become  obliterated  or  unrecog- 
nizable, and  this  often  involves  considerable  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

"  A  further  point  which  in  many  instances  requires  more  attention  by  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  is  the  thorough  protection  of  bright  metal  parts  to  prevent 
rust." 

ENCOURAGING  BRITISH   TRADE  OMENS. 

(The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review.) 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  "  the  welkin  rings  "  with  encouraging  British 
trade  omens.  This  announcement  may  be  a  bold  one  at  the  present  time,  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  it.  Old  economic  cries  are  losing  their  meaning;  and  a  happier 
epoch,  bred  of  a  spirit  of  returning  trade  confidence  and  assurance  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  internal  commercial  strength  is  undeniably  in  front  of  us.  One  of  the 
directions  in  which  improvement  looms  large  on  the  horizon  relates  to  continental 
dumping  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  and  numerous  other  branches  of  manufactures, 
in  which  Great  Britain  should  stand  supreme.  1ST0  declaration  has  given  such  encour- 
agement to  British  iron  and  steel  masters,  engineering  firms  and  a  host  of  other  lesser 
manufacturing  industries  for  a  long  time  past  as  that  which  was  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  during  August  relating  to  the  Allies'  recent  economic  conference  in  Paris. 
To  the  great  satisfaction  of  by  far  the  majority  of  Great  Britain's  industrial  capital- 
ists and  producers  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  it  plain  that  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  are  to  be  carried  through  as  definite  business  proposals  and  are  not  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  so  many  "  professions  "  only.  Plainly  enough  we  are  "  in  ';  for  an 
economic  conflict  of  immense  proportions  with  our  erstwhile  powerful  continental 
manufacturing  competitors,  and  The  Review  has  no  doubt  that  the  issue  will  be  pushed, 
forward  by.  British  firms  in  no  uncertain  manner.  An  Empire  trade  conference  is 
shortly  to  be  held,  including  representatives  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  India  and  other  British  oversea  possessions,  at  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  a  new  Empire  trade  policy  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  Paris  reso- 
lutions. It  has  become  almost  a  truism  to  remark  that  trade  and  commerce  in  this 
country  are  on  the  eve  of  new  and  brighter  conditions.  The  force  of  this  contention 
is  singularly  increased  in  the  light  of  the  Prime  Minister's  recent  declaration.  It  is 
known  that  Germany  is  already  preparing  for  a  trade  war  in  the  future  such  as  must 
be  faced.  A  great  part  of  the  works  and  factories  of  France  and  Belgium  are  now  in 
ruins.  ,  For  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  others,  the  Allies  have  pledged  themselves 
to  refuse  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  enemy  powers  for  a  term  of  years. 
They  are  also  under  a  bounden  duty  to  secure  for  their  own  use  the  supplies  produced 
in  their  own  countries.  To  prevent  dumping,  enemy  goods  will  be  subject  either  to 
prohibition  or  to  "a  special  regime  of  an  effective  character."  There  is  not  a  trade 
or  industry  in  the  country  which  will  not  be  braced  and  stimulated  by  this  declara- 
tion. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  September  29,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co    . 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  


Wheat. 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. .  ....... 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol   

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.   . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott   ...   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1.  . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  .lohn,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Bushels. 

404,639 
341,628 
222,878 
496,075 
39  4, 800 
302,071 
400,538 
128,330 
96,253 

957,104 
151,091 
332,791 
229,692 


4,457,896 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

164,851 
77,573 
54,693 
129,924 
111,914 
123,499 
212,862 
41,306 
128,814 

233,499 
91,321 
197. 169 
115,847 


9,693 
55,121 
226,659 


291,473 


167,353 

373,728 
32,961 
797,997 
735,535 


456,128 


11,970 
575,479 


211,747 
512,772 
586,522 
103,244 
49,768 


4,615,204 


9,364,573 


1,683,272 


14,100 
9,488 
25,909 


49,497 


211,990 
493,8*8 
1,132,256 
1,315,40 


432,670 


5,546 
722,470 


3,916,310 
1,299,672 
527,783 
244,367 


8,302,329 
10,035,098 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

43,409 
19,333 
14,214 
40,746 
0,211 
24,654 
27,279 
115,451 
12,851 

123,128 
39,376 
30,764 
25,935 


424,351 


1,532 
1,091 
9,933 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


12,556 


16.557 


29, 


222,571 
153,494 

3,323 
18,365 

3.341 


424,948 


861, 85E 


105,106 
140,814 

195^954 
69,846 


•1,379 


107,926 
82,332 

115,856 
65,099 


934,272 


10,391 
2,579 


12,970 


(34,286 
23,771 


25,980 
25^012 


/  f34,286 
\  74,763 


f  f34,286 
\  1,022,005 


\  13,451,530 


f  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
September  29,  1916. 


Grades. 


Wheat  - 

No.  1  Hard  . . . 
No.  1  Northern. 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat... 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals. 


Oats  - 


No.  1  C.W  

No.  2  M 

3  ... 
No.  1  Feed 

1  Feed  

2  ,  


No. 
Ex. 
No. 
No. 
Oth 


Totals. 


Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W. 
No.  3  C.W  ..... 

No.  4  m   

Feed  

Rejected   

Other  


Totals. 


Flax- 


No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  


Terminals. 


Bushels. 

53,873 
937,691 
712,256 
495,846 
373,336 


1,884,894 


4,457,896 


46,391 
793,864 
272,633 

39,604 


530,780 
1,683,272 


94,085 
124,621 
126,050 
32,498 
47,097 


Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 


Bushels. 


140,613 
98,400 
1,724 
17,749 
9,182 
213 
23,592 


291,473 


76 
16,171 
15,262 
6,120 
85 
2,423 
9,360 

49,49^ 


8,618 
3,938 


Totals . 


Corn 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


424,351 

714,361 
162,464 
20,262 


12,556 


37,185 


934,272 


7,499,791 


9,868 
2,444 
621 
37 


12,970 


366,496 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 


2,113,313 
906,718 
737,766 
289,547 
103,583 

464,277 


4,615,204 


16,974 
5,710,121 
1,227,060 
300,061 
132,628 
601,365 
314,120 


8,302,329 


177,378 
182,271 
2 


65,297 


124,948 


74,763 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

53,873 
3,191,617 
1.717,374 
1,235,336 
680,632 
112,765 
213 
2,372,763 


9,364,573 


63,441 
6,520,156 
1,514,955 
345,785 
132,713 
603,788 
854,260 

10,035,098 


280,081 
310,830 
126,052 
32,498 
112,394 


861,855 


74,763 


34,286 
13,451.530 


798,992 
164,908 

20,883 
37 

37,185 

1,022,005 


34, 2  KB 
21,317,817 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  *in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  29,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

September  29,  1916— 

Bushels. 

4,457,896 
291,473 
4,615,204 

Bushels. 

3,041,895 
75,023 
8,836,326 

Bushels. 

7,499,791 
366,496 
13,451,530 

Octobei  7,  1915— 

9,364,573 

11,953,244 

21,317,817 

8,176,140 
38,576 
784,143 

1,672,064 
1,253 
376,440 

9,848,204 
39,829 
1,160,583 

Totals  

October  L.19U— 

8,998,759 

2,019,757 

11,048,616 

14,851,830 
3,922,860 

5,182,990 
877,814 

22,034,820 
4,800,674 

Totals  

20,774,690 

6,060,804 

26,835,494 

TENDERS  INVITED. 
South  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  copies  of  indents  Nos.  91,  92  and  93,  which  have  been  recently  transmitted 
to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  requirements  (includ- 
ing such  items  as  parts  for  Kleinschmidt  perforator,  parts  for  Gell  perforator,  parts 
for  Slangkop  wireless  installation,  parts  for  Durban  wireless  installation,  parts  for 
engine  No.  2,  carbon  brushes  for  motor,  carbon  brushes  for  dynamo,  carbon  for  gener- 
ator, parts  for  accumulators,  including  hydrometers,  positive  plates,  negative  plates, 
spray  plates,  rubber  for  rings,  wooden  separators,  lead  washers,  connecting  bolts, 
parts  for  creed  printer,  including  pinion  spindles,  driving  bands,  brushes  for  com- 
pressor motor,  traversing  platens,  platen  links,  spacing  links,  lever  connecting  links, 
admission  valve  links,  bobbin  pinions,  par  plates,  cam  rollers,  selectors,  bar  springs, 
admission  piston  valves,  sprocket  wheels,  pinion  wheels  for  tape  feed  sets,  parts  for 
creed  receiver,  including  cross  bar  brushes,  die  plates,  hammers,  punch  returning 
levers,  split  pins,  relay  levers,  die  plate  screws,  parts  for  creed  compressor,  including 
control  valve,  intake  valves,  delivery  valves,  parts  for  Victoria  copier,  including 
rubber  bands  and  rollers,  armature  for  motor,  Morse  inker  parts,  receiver  parts,  inking 
discs,  steel  pins,  Wheatstone  transmitter  parts,  parts  for  Wheatstone  perforators, 
miscellaneous  telegraph  instrument  parts,  rolls  of  paper  for  use  with  Koneo  copier, 
aluminium  rods,  brass  rods,  brass  tubing,  brass  sheets,  bronze  rods,  bronze  sheets, 
celluloid  rods,  celluloid  sheets,  ebonite  rods,  ebonite  sheets,  eyes  for  catgut  belts,  fibre 
rods,  fibre  sheets,  mica  sheets,  German  silver  sheets,  German  silver  rods,  colourless 
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lacquer,  telegraph  lacquer,  blue  lacquer,  lubricating  oil,  steel  rods,  square  steel  rods, 
copper  wire,  brass  wire,  copper  Wire  insulated,  German  silver  hard-drawn  wire,  German 
silver  double  wound  wire,  steel  piano  wire,  German  silver  washers,  brass  screws, 
cheese-headed  brass  screw,  cheese-headed  iron  screws,  chamfer-headed  screws,  japanned 
round-headed  wood  wire  screws,  blued  round-headed  wood  iron  screws)  of  the  South 
African  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  as  indicated  in  these  indents,  may  be 
had  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Eefer  File  No.  A-1723.) 
These  indents  are  of  service  in  pointing  out  to  Canadian  manufacturers  the  necessity 
of  representation  in  South  Africa  or  London. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers''  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1165.  Knitted  goods,  gloves,  etc. — A  Siberian  firm  with  headquarters  at  Omsk 
is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  ladies'  and  men's  kid  gloves,  ladies'  cotton  silk 
gloves,  men's  cotton  gloves  and  ladies'  hosiery  (sizes  8,  8i  to  9),  for  delivery  as  soon 
as  possible. 

1166.  Razors. — A  firm  in  Omsk,  Kussia,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  cheap  razors. 

1167.  Motors  and  agricultural  machines. — A  general  machinery  agent  in  Omsk, 
Siberia,  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers rof  motors,  tractors,  automobiles,  installations  for  flour  mills,  oil  presses,  thresh- 
ing machines,  etc.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application.  (Eefer  File  No. 
16316.) 

1168.  Apples,  canned  and  evaporated. — A  commission  agent  in  Omsk,  Siberia, 
is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply  dried  and 
canned  apples  and  other  fruit.  For  further  particulars  see  page  787  of  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  662. 

1169.  Representation  for  Siberia. — A  commission  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Omsk  and  with  connections  throughout  Western  Siberia  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  appointing  an  agent  for  this  territory. 

1170.  Acetone— acetone  oil. — A  Russian  company  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
producers  of  acetone  and  acetone  oil  for  denaturing  alcohol,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Prospects  for  regular  trade  after  the  war  also  good.  Quotations  required  for  New 
York. 
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1171.  Cheese. — An  old-established  English  grocery  firm  requires  prices  imme- 
diately f.o.b.  New  York  on  Cheddar  cheese,  both  white  and  yellow  varieties.  Cash 
will  be  paid  in  New  York.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1172.  British  Columbia  silver  spruce. — A  Midlands  manufacturing  company  seeks 
supplies  of  British  Columbia  silver  spruce  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes, 
and  invites  quotations' from  Canadian  shippers. 

1173.  Representation. — A  civil  engineer  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  water  works,  gas  works  and  sewers  in  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  South  Africa  would  like  to  make  arrangements  with  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturing concern  to  represent  them  as  a  commercial  traveller  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Russia  or  elsewhere. 

1174.  Trade  with  Switzerland. — A  Swiss  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations, 
catalogues  and  current  prices  for  the  following  articles  for  importation  into  Switzer- 
land : — 

Department  "A." — Household  effects  of  all  kinds,  hardware,  tools,  machinery, 
porcelain,  glassware,  cutlery,  covers,  German  silver,  fancy  articles,  souvenirs,  art 
pottery,  enamelled  goods,  vases,  sculptures,  ivory  and  woods,  fine  toys,  machines, 
jewellery,  chains,  watches,  alarm  clocks,  clocks. 

Department  "  B." — Millinery,  forms,  fancy  flowers,  feathers,  silks,  ribbons,  velvets, 
hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  laces,  insertions,  veils,  scarfs,  shawls,  perfume,  fine  morocco 
goods,  travelling  necessities,  basketwork. 

Department  "  C." — Woods,  metals,  wood  for  brushes,  sabots,  soles,  tubs,  pails, 
packing  cases,  casks,  ladders,  screws,  bolts,  screw-nuts,  nails,  cramp-irons,  hardware, 
tools,  tin  goods,  galvanized  iron,  boxes,  cans,  cases,  rockers,  ovens,  stoves,  asbestos, 
bemp,  hair,  blankets,  dusters,  dishcloths. 

1220.  Cobalt  and  nickel  ores.— A  London  manufacturing  company  asks  to  be 
placed  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  both  cobalt  and  nickel  ores. 

1221.  Cod  and  seal  oils. — A  Hull  company  would  be  glad  to.  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  cod  and  seal  oils. 

1222.  Fish  oils. — A  London  company  who  are  regular  buyers  of  cod  and  other 
fish  oils,  invite  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters, 

1223.  Agent. — An  English  manufacturers'  agent  having  offices  in  London,  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  dealing  with  wholesale  and  manufacturing  trades  only,  would  like 
to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  with  a  view  of  carrying  lines  on  a 
commission  basis. 

1224.  Representative. — An  engineer  who  has  held  very  important  positions  in 
charge  of  municipal  construction  work,  such  as  water-works,  gas-works,  sewers,  street 
improvements,  etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa  and  Canada,  desires  to  act 
as  a  representative  of  a  Canadian  manufacturing  firm  or  a  combination  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  during  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war. 

1225.  Apples. — A  Hull  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  apples. 

1226.  Apples. — A  Hull  firm  desires  to  receive  offers  of  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  apples.    Can  use  one  car  a  week  during  the  shipping  season. 

1227.  Apples. — A  Hull  firm  desires  to  receive  offers  of  apples  from  Canadian 
shippers  in  lots  of  one  or  two  cars  per  shipment. 
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1228.  Hides  and  skins. — A  Hull  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
the  above. 

1229.  *Pulp  and  strawboard. — A  Leeds  firm  using  considerable  quantities  of  pulp 
and  strawboard  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

1230.  Ash  stems. — A  Leeds  firm  is  open  to  buy  carload  lots  of  circular  ash  stems, 
28-inch  and  32-inch  by  li-inch.  Must  be  of  quality  equal  to  American  Northern  ash, 
graded  as  XX.X  and  1'5.    20  per  cent  XX  and  1,  60  per  cent  X. 

1231.  Iron  wire,  galvanized  barbed  wire,  wire  nails,  etc. — A  Leeds  firm  is  open 
to  buy  carload  lots  of  galvanized  barbed  wire,  galvanized  fencing  strand  wire,  and 
wire  nails,  and  are  also  interested  in  galvanized  staples  and  iron  wire. 

1232.  Toys. — A  well-known  firm  in  Barbados  makes  inquiry  for  Canadian  toys. 

1233.  Agencies. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  with  offices  in  London  and  the 
West  Indies,  desires  agencies  for  Canadian  manufactured  goods  in  hardware  lines, 
including  cordage  and  enamelled  ware. 

1234.  Flour. — A  Barbados  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  covering  the  West 
Indies,  desires  an  agency  for  Canadian  flour. 

1235.  Oats  and  feed.- — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Barbados  wishes  an 
agency  for  Canadian  oats  and  feed. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumher  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part      V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  to  cents.) 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,    cloth    cover,    Si.00 :  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 
Census  Returns.    (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  15  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

■  Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial  Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosihch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  B.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  B.  Sontura,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiana,  Nor 
way.    Cable  Address  Sontums. 


R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


France : 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India 


Calcutta,  Director  General 
cial  Intelligence. 


of 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden : 

Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  anc' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  September  14,  1916. 

SATISFACTORY  UNITED  KINGDOM  CROPS. 

Iii  view  of  the  extreme  importance  to  the  country  of  a  good  harvest,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  from  the  official  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  on  the  1st 
September,  that  contrary  to  popular  expectation,  the  somewhat  protracted  wet  weather 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  August  had  not  inflicted  substantial  damage  on 
the  grain  crops,  for  which  prospects,  at  least  up  to  that  date,  were  favourable,  while 
the  rains  were  actually  beneficial  to  roots  and  pastures  which  were  suffering  from 
drought. 

Grain  harvesting,  which  had  previously  made  good  progress  in  the  south,  was 
greatly  interfered  with  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  further  delayed  by  the  « 
cool  and  changeable  conditions  attending  the  beginning  of  September,  but  it  now 
look?  as  if  generous  yields  all  round  will  be  realized. 

According  to  the  official  report,  wheat  showed  scarcely  any  change  during  August, 
while  barley  improved  on  the  whole,  although  the  quality  may  have  been  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  wet.  Oats  are  the  poorest  of  the  three  cereals,  though  winter  oats  are 
good.  All  three  grain  crops  are  best  in  the  north  and  in  Wales,  because  some  damage 
from  the  wet  has  resulted  in  the  east  and  the  southwest. 

The  condition  of  potatoes  continues  satisfactory,  indications  pointing  to  a  yield 
just  over  the  average,  and  there  is  little  disease. 

As  previously  stated,  the  weather  was  very  suitable  for  root  crops,  all  of  which 
recovered  as  soon  as  the  rain  commenced. 

Indicated  probable  yields  on  the  basis  of  an  average  crop  being  100  the  conditions 
of  the  crops  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  97 ;  barley,  99;  oats,  95;  beans,  101;  peas,  97; 
potatoes,  101 ;  turnips  and  swedes,  99 ;  mangolds,  97 ;  hops,  94. 

As -regards  fruit,  apples  and  pears  are  both  very  small  crops,  while  plums  on  the 
whole  are  below  average,  except  in  Worcestershire,  where  the  yield  is  about  normal. 

The  rain  was  also  highly  beneficial  to  pastures,  fields  which  were  becoming  dry 
and  bare,  now  carrying  plenty  of  grass. 

Labour  is  short,  but  women  and  soldiers  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  No  great  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  gathering  the  crops 
except  that  roots  suffer  from  neglect  of  hoeing.  Harvesting  wages  are  much  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

THE  AREA  UNDER  CROPS. 

Concurrently  with  the  foregoing  periodical  report,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
issued  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  agricultural  returns  for  England  and  Wales, 
which  were  collected  in  June,  and  which  show  an  increase  of  20,760  acres  in  the  total 
area  under  crops  and  grass. 
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In  arable  land  there  is  an  increase  of  85,190  acres,  largely  in  the  place  of  perma- 
nent grass,  which  shows  a  decline  of  64,480  acres. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  area  under  wheat  shows  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion after  the  very  large  increase  of  last  year,  the  total,  1,912,000  acres,  being  250,000 
less  than  in  1915,  but  is  still  much  greater  than  in  recent  normal  years,  and  the 
second  highest  since  1899. 

The  actual  comparative  figures  for  wheat  and  other  leading  crops  are  as  follows : — 

1916..  1915. 

Wheat  acres.  1,912,120  2,170,170 

Barley                                                            ..    ..     "  1,331,750  1,231,720 

Oats                                                                            "  2,084,850  2,088,050 

Beans  '.    ..    ..     "  236,120  266,510 

Peas                                                                           "  112,680  129,380 

Potatoes                                                                     "  427,910  463.400 

Turnips  and  swedes                                                "  938,060  931,860 

Mangolds                                                                    "  378,240  413,720 

Although  the  area  under  permanent  grass  shows  a  decline,  that  portion  reserved 
for  hay  marks  a  large  increase,  namely  of  175,000  acres;  clovers  and  rotation  grasses 
show  an  even  greater  increase,  the  total  under  the  crop  being  228,000  acres  more  than 
last  year.  The  gross  increase  in  the  area  for  mowing  as  compared  with  1915,  is  400,- 
000  acres. 

ANIMAL  RETURNS. 

As  to  animals,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  all  branches  with  the  exception 
of  pigs,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  figures : — 

1916.  1915. 

Horses  No.        1,359,570  1,287,180 

Cattle  "     .     6,215,780  6,064,150 

Sheep  -  "        17,951,120  17,522,580 

Pigs  "  2,167,940  2,420,030 

The  number  of  cattle  is  the  greatest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  !  ^;  ;!  ,  ! 

CONDITION  OF  THE  HOP  CROP   IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Messrs.  W.  H.  and  H.  Le  May,  67,  Borough  High  street,  London,  S.E.,  have  issued 
the  following  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  hop  gardens  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Hants,  Hereford  and  Worcester. 

"  Early  in  May  the  gardens  in  most  districts  were  visited  by  an  attack  of  "  Aphis  " 
which  was  very  persistent  right  through  the  cold  and  wet  weather  we  had  during  the 
month  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July,  and  it  was  only  by  the  great  exertions  of  the 
planters  that  this  was  kept  under  and  the  plant  enabled  to  make  fair  progress.  About 
the  middle  of  July  the  hot  and  dry  weather  which  we  had  for  about  four  weeks  finished 
up  the  remainder  of  the  "  Aphis  "  so  that  the  cones  now  are  free  from  this  blight.  In 
most  districts  there  are  some  very  good  gardens  which  will  yield  an  average  crop,  but 
in  some  gardens  premature  maturity  has  set  in,  and  in  consequence  some  of  the  sam- 
ples will  show  rusty  hops,  this  premature  maturity  has  caused  the  picking  to  be  com- 
menced early  this  week  in  some  districts,  and  consequently  will  lessen  the  crop  to  some 
extent.  According  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  returns,  the  acreage  has  been  further 
reduced  by  3,392  acres,  which  leaves  only  31,352  acres  now  in  -cultivation,  and  to-day 
our  estimate  is  that  an  average  yield  of  about  ten  cwts.  per  acre  may  be  gathered,  or 
in  round  figures  say  300,000  cwts. 

This  small  crop,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  hops,  should  give  strength  to  the  market,  and  growers  should 
confidently  look  forward  to  obtaining  such  a  price  as  will  repay  them  for  their  extra- 
ordinary efforts  under  most  trying  circumstances  (which  are  deserving  of  all  praise) 
to  secure  a  fair  crop.    The  shortage  of  labour  and  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  it,  and 
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of  all  materials  required  for  washing  the  plant,  and  drying  the  hops,  added  to  their 
difficulties,  and  we  trust  that  sufficient  labour  will  be  available  to  secure  the  crop  in 
good  condition." 

LABOUR  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

'  The  proceedings  of  the  annual  Trade  Union  Congress  just  terminated  have 
attracted  unusual  attention,  because  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  attitude  of 
labour  must  have  an  all-important  bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
relative  to  trade  and  industry  which  will  confront  the  nation  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.. 

While,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  a  body  which  is  closely  identified  with  politics 
and  propaganda,  many  of  the  resolutions  which  came  up  for  discussion  were  of  a 
familiar  nature  and  indicative  of  the  old  antagonism  of  labour  towards  capital,  there 
were  signs  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  in  many  of  the  speeches  delivered  which  augur 
more  hopefully  for  the  future. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted,  however,  was  one  claiming  a  return  to  the  Trade 
Union  regulations  which  were  in  force  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  main  features  of 
which  were,  restriction  of  production  and  hours  of  labour,  and  similar  interferences 
with  output  which  seriously  crippled  many  industries  in  this  country,  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  which  have  now  been  publicly  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  labour 
leaders  themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  certain  that  greatly  increased  production  and 
the  assurance  of  regular  employment  for  the  vast  number  of  working  men  who  will 
return  to  this  country  after  the  war  are  of  vital  necessity  if  our  trade  supremacy  is  to 
be  maintained,  and  while  the  adjustment  of  the  divergent  views  held  by  employers  and 
employed  are  admittedly  fraught  with  great  difficulties,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stern 
lessons  and  bitter  experience  gained  during  the  past  two  years  will  create  grounds  for 
a  better  mutual  understanding. 

An  important  and  hopeful  factor  in  this  direction  should  be  the  influence  of  the 
several  million  working  men  at  present  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle,  sharing  common 
danger,  and  living  in  daily  touch  with  the  very  classes  whom  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  regard  as  their  traditional  opponents.  It  is  certain  that  this  association  has 
created  a  feeling  of  rnutual  respect  and  esteem  which  cannot  fail  to  materially  alter 
the  views  previously  held  by  vast  numbers  of  working  men,  who  will  have  an  important 
say  in  the  policy  of  the  labour  unions  after  the  war,  and  it  will  have  similarly  affected 
the  opinions  of  the  employing  classes. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  very  clear  idea  of  future  prospects  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress,  one  matter  that  was  very  definitely  decided  upon  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  delegates  to  win  the  war  and  to  have  no  dealings  with  the  country's 
enemies,  because  they  absolutely  refused  insidious  proposals  laid  before  thern  for  the 
holding  of  an  International  Trade  Union  Congress. 

Another  noteworthy  action  was  that  when  called  upon  to  condemn  protection  as 
an  element  in  the  future  develpment  of  industry,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  "  restriction  or  prevention  of  the  importation  of  cheap  manufactured 
goods  produced  abroad  under  worse  labour  conditions  than  those  at  home." 

FOREIGN  TRADE  1 1ST  AUGUST. 

The  August  returns,  while  satisfactory,  do  not  show  any  marked  deviation  from 
the  recent  course  of  trade,  imports  exhibiting  a  decrease  in  value  of  about  £750,000, 
and  British  exports  of  £1,250,000  in  comparison  with  the  previous  month  of  July, 
which  contained  one  working  day  more. 

Contrasted  with  August,  1915,  however,  the  results  are  much  more  striking,  as 
they  indicate  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £15,281,468,  or  47  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of 
British-made  goods,  while  imports  rose  only  by  £6,715,915,  or  9-5  per  cent,  which  latter 
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must  be  more  than  covered  by  the  increase  in  prices  which  has  been  experienced 
during  the  twelve  months.  This  position  enabled  a  reduction  in  the  adverse  balance 
of  about  £20,500,000  as  against  £29,500,000  last  August. 

For  purposes  o'f  record  the  actual. totals  are  reproduced  in  the  usual  way: — 

August,  1916.         July,  1916.         August,  1915. 

Imports   £  76,116,834  £  76,772,371  £  69,400,919 

Exports    (British)'   47,720,323  46,323,057  32,438,855 

Re-exports   7,738,486  7,894,921  7,323,749 


Totals    ..    ..    ..    ..       £131,575,643  £130,990,349  £109,163,523 


DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS,  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  details  of  imports  and  British  exports  according  to  classification  were 

(a)  imports. 

August,  1916.  August,  1915. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                      £31,492,225  £32,751,228 

:2.  iRaw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured 1.       27,792,679  20, 156, 738 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..   ..      16,456,417  16,225,224 

4.  Miscellaneous                                                              375,513  267,729 

Totals                                              £7'6,116,S34  £69,400,919 


(b)  exports  (British.) 

1.  Food,   drink  and  tobacco                                     £  2,716,285  £  2,098,964 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured                                                               6,043,317  4,436,264 

3.  Articles  Wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..   ..      36,810,266  24,742,250 

4.  Miscellaneous                                                           2,150,455  1,161,377 


Totals   £47,720,323  £32,438,855 


As  regards  imports,  under  the  heading  of  food  there  was  a  reduction  of  over 
£1,500,000  in  meat,  and  while  the  increase  in  raw  materials  is  fairly  general,  the  chief 
contributors  are  £3,000,000  in  cotton  and  £2,250,000  in  oil  seeds,  oils,  fats,  etc.  Manu- 
factured goods  differ  only  fractionally  from  a  year  ago. 

Turning  to  exports,  it  is  again  satisfactory  to  note  that  out  of  the  £15,000,000 
augmentation,  no  less  than  £12,000,000  is  represented  by  manufactured  goods,  the 
balance  being  almost  wholly  due  to  heavy  rise  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  chief  items 
are  increases  of  £2,500,000  in  iron  and  steel  manufactures;  $3,000,000  in  cotton;  and 
£1,250,000  in  apparel,  but  almost  all  lines  are  up. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Receipts  from  Canada  were  again  large,  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal 
commodities  being  as  follows,  in  comparison  with  August,  1915: — 


August, 

1916. 

August, 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1,344,773 

1,288,600 

826,380 

Flour  

  316,600 

255,967 

281,900 

238,132 

  152,500 

86,898 

162,000 

78,948 

Oats  

  607,400 

303,710 

51,400 

29,481 

  118,512 

539,150 

71,434 

278,791 

Butter   .. 

  23,150 

191,323 

1,421 

8,661 

  265,251 

1,151,026 

188,928 

700,012 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Eggs  

  82,710 

60,503 

72,747 

41,740 
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WAR  LOSSES  AT  SEA. 

According  to  Lloyds'  report  just  issued,  the  loss  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
during  the  quarter  ended  31st  March,  1916,  aggregated  316,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
612,519,  of  which,  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  137  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  389,994  were 
war  losses. 

Of  these,  78  vessels  (250,523  tons)  were  British ;  16  (47,708  tons)  French ;  and  12 
(21,159  tons)  Norwegian. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  September  19,  1916. 

DEMAND  FOR  POULTRY  AND  APPLES. 

During  the  present  week  several  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  office  from 
importers  of  poultry  who  wish  to  make  their  arrangements  in  time  for  Christmas  pur- 
chases. Chickens,  geese  and  turkeys  are  in  great  demand  in  December,  and  exporters 
should  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with  these  firms  whose  inquiries  appear  on 
page  919  (Trade  Inquiries). 

Inquiries  for  greenings,  russets,  blenheims,  spys,  etc.,  also  appear  at  the  end  of 
this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  It  may  be  stated  that  Birmingham's  demand  for 
russets  is  greater  than  that  for  any  other  variety  of  apples.  Imports  of  raw  apples 
are  valued  at  over  $10,000,000  a  year,  of  which  about  $5,000,000  worth  comes  from  the 
United  States,  and  $3,500,000  worth  from  Canada. 

CONDITION  OF  BRITISH  HAY  MARKET. 

Canadian  exporters  of  hay  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  British  market,  as  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  brisk  demand  for  hay  during  the  coming  winter  both  for  military  and 
domestic  needs.  In  normal  times  British  imports  are  of  an  annual  average  value  of 
$1,500,000.  The  present  prices  of  new  hay  in  Liverpool  are :  Clover,  1st,  $36.50,  2nd, 
$34;  meadow,  1st,  $36,  2nd,  $34  per  ton. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  HAY. 

Orders  made  by  the  Army  Council  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolida- 
tion) Begulations  with  regard  to  the  lifting  of  hay  and  straw  in  Great  Britain,  Scot- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man,  have  been  published.  The  order  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  lifting  of  hay  and  straw  in  Great  Britain  amends  the  order  of  March  31,  1916. 
The  following  provisions  now  come  into  force: — 

Applications  (applying  to  hay  or  wheat  or  oat  straw  of  the  1915  or  earlier  crops) 
for  the  sale,  purchase,  or  removal  for  the  needs  of  private  consumers  as  a  rule  will 
be  entertained  only  for  such  amounts  as  appear  to  the  person  to  whom  the  application 
is  made  from  a  declaration  to  be  furnished  by  the  applicant  to  be  necessary  either 
for  consumption  by  the  stock  in  the  applicant's  possession  or  control,  or  to  be  equal 
to  the  average  quantity  dealt  in,  sold,  or  consumed  by  the  applicant  during  the  twelve 
calendar  months  preceding  the  date  of  this  order.  If  it  appears  from  the  declaration 
accompanying  an  application  to  purchase,  that  the  applicant  has  not  purchased  or 
removed  or  applied  for  the  purchase  or  removal  of  hay  or  straw  from  any  other  source 
covering  the  same  service,  the  application  will  be  granted. 
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Applications  to  enable  hay  or  wheat  or  oat  straw  to  be  sold  to  private  consumers 
or  dealers  will  only  be  granted  in  respect  of  qnalities  and  quantities  of  hay  or  straw 
which,  after  inspection  by  an  officer  of  the  Forage  Department,  or  authorized  member 
of  a  county  or.  central  committee,  or  in  Scotland  of  the  Forage  Eef erence  Committee, 
are  found  not  to  be  required  for  army  use. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  FOR  WHEAT. 

In  a  special  leaflet  just  published,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  states : — 

1.  All  wheat  soils  in  moderate  or  poor  condition,  and  especially  clay  soils  01 
those  growing  a  second  white  crop,  should  have  some  phosphatic  manure  in  autumn; 
as  a  rule  2-3  cwt.  basic  slag  per  acre  should  be  given  at  sowing  time.  Where  basic 
slag  is  known  not  to  suit  the  soil,  a  small  dressing  of  superphosphate,  say  1  cwt.  per 
acre,  may  be  applied.  (As  superphosphate  will  be  scarce  in  1917,  farmers  should 
reserve  their  supplies  for  roots,  barley,  and  other  crops  more  dependent  than  wheat 
on  a  quick-acting  manure.  Finely-ground  mineral  phosphates  may  be  employed  in 
place  of  superphosphate  for  wheat  on  loamy  soils.) 

2.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  top-dressing  all  autumn-sown  wheat  crops, 
except  those  growing  on  the  richest  class  of  soil,  with  from  |  to  1  cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  end  of  March. 

3.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  should  not  be  applied  in  autumn  to  rich  soils  or  to  land 
dunged  before  sowing  wheat;  in  all  other  cases  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  be  given  before  January  1  to  autumn-sown  wheat. 

4.  From  |  to  1  cwt,  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  applied  to  soils  of  medium 
quality  about  the  middle  of  December;  if  the  weather  is  then  wet  the  application 
should  be  deferred  until  the  first  dry  period  thereafter. 

5.  On  poor  land,  or  after  a  white  straw  crop,  |  cwt.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  should  be  applied  when  sowing,  or  at  any  time  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber; and  a  further  §  to  f  cwt.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

NEW  VARIETY  OF  WHEAT. 

Particulars  are  to-day  published  of  the  work  of  the  National  Association  of  British 
and  Irish  Millers  through  its  Home-grown  Wheat  Committee.  This  committee  is 
seeking  to  improve  upon  present  qualities  of  wheat  with  the  object  of  satisfying  the 
miller  and  at  the  same  time  growing  sufficient  wheat  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
farmers.  For  many  years  the  Agricultural  Department  -at  Cambridge  has  been 
collaborating  with  the  committee,  and  the  Work  of  Professor  Biffen  for  nearly  13 
years  has  been  followed  with  interest.  According  to  a  report  now  issued  a  new 
variety,  called  Yeoman,  which  is  an  offspring  of  Browick  and  Bed  Fife,  has  been 
grown  at  Cambridge.  The  growth  of  grain  and  straw  is  said  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
when  tried  alongside  of  Squarehead's  Master.  It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  issue 
it"  on  its  agricultural  merits.  Incidentally  it  was  observed  in  the  course  of  investiga- 
tion this  year  at  Addlestone  that  wheat  sown  on  April  7  came  into  ear  on  June  7. 
Another,  sown  on  April  25,  came  on  June  25,  whilst  another,  planted  on  May  15,  came 
into  ear  on  July  12.  Other  varieties  well  known  in  this  country  did  not  come  into 
the  ear  until  June  22,  although  one  of  these  was  the  autumn-sown  Squarehead's  Master. 
Attention  is  being  given  to  this  early  wheat  as  a  parent  of  a  possible  new  wheat  which 
might  be  suitable  for  very  late  sowing. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RENNET  MANUFACTURE. 

With  a  view  to  promoting  the  manufacture  of  British  rennet,  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers'  Association  is  offering  its  silver  medal  to  any  manufacturer  whose  rennet 
shall  satisfy  the  Association's  tests. 

Fach  manufacturer  must  guarantee  that  the  rennet  was  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  that  rennet  sold  under  the  name  or  brand  of  the  sample  submitted  shall  be 
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equal  in  strength  and  purity  to  that  sample;  that  the  price  per  gallon  charged  from 
April  1  to  October  31,  1917,  shall  be  that  stated  on  the  entry  form. 

A  sample  of  not  less  than  10  ounces,  and  not  more  than  20  ounces,  of  each  brand 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Association  on  or  before  February  6,  1917,  and  the  awards 
will  be  made  known  after  the  council  meeting  early  in  March.  In  making  the  awards 
the  council  will  consider  the  purity  of  the  rennet,  more  especially  its  freedom  from 
injurious  micro-organisms,  and  its  strength  in  relation  to  price. 

Like  many  other  things,  the  rennet  used  in  the  first  stage  of  cheese-making  before 
the  war  was  principally  obtained  from  xenemy  countries.  Consequently  cheesemakers 
have  not  only  had  trouble  in  procuring  supplies,  but  have  had  to  pay  very  high  prices. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  September  13,  1916. 

BARLEY    SUITABLE   FOR   MALTING  PURPOSES. 

One  of  the  largest  importing  firms  in  .Scotland  advises  that  in  the  past  Germany 
and  Austria  have  exported  to  this  country  large  quantities  of  Bohemian,  Moravian 
and  Slovaky  Barleys,  which  could,  if  Canadian  farmers  would  take  sufficient  interest 
in  growing  the  proper  classes  to  compete  with  this,  be  produced  in  Canada,  and 
although  probably  the  continental  barleys  owing  to  the  long  years  of  cultivation  would 
have  advantages  over  the  Canadian  product  at  first,  it  is  thought  that  with  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  they  mig,ht  eventually  replace  these  with  much  advantage  to 
the  Canadian  farming  industry. 

THRESHING  OF  BARLEY. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  recently  issued  a  leaflet  dealing  with 
the  threshing  of  barley,  etc. 

INJURY  DUE  TO  BAD  THRESHING. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  by  brewers  and  malsters  of  the  injury  done  to 
barley  in  the  process  of  threshing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  t.he  drum  of  the  threshing 
machine  is  set  so  close  that  many  of  the  grains  are  cracked  or  broken.  The  presence 
of  such  injured  grains  greatly  reduced  the  value  of  the  barley  for  malting  purposes, 
as  the  broken,  bruised  or  skinned  grains  fail  to  germinate  and  soon  show  signs  of 
mould  thus  leading  to  unsoundness  in  the  malt  and  bad  results  in  the  brewery.  The 
injury  caused  by  overdressing  is  not  limited  to  grains  which  are  actually  broken; 
grains  closely  nipped  at  one  or  both  ends,  or  such  as  have  been  bruised  or  peeled,  are 
equally  objectionable.  In  fact,  if  by  too  vigorous  threshing  the  husk  of  the  barley  is 
damaged,  although  the  damage  may  not  be  apparent,  irregularities  in  the  malting 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  mould  are  likely  to  result. 

TO  PREVENT  INJURY  WHEN  THRESHING. 

(1)  When  farmer's  commence  a  day's  threshing  they  should  at  the  outset,  and 
repeatedly  during  the  day,  carefully  examine  the  grain.  If  any  signs  of  injury  ar< 
observed  the  concave  of  the  drum  of  the  machine  should  be  slightly  opened.  It  is 
better  that  part  of  the  beard  should  be  left  adhering  to  the  grain  than  that  any  risk 
should  be  run  of  injuring  the  reputation  and  value  of  home-grown  barley  on  account 
of  broken  and  chipped  grains. 
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In  this  connection,  Mr.  Baird,  a  leading  malster  in  Scotland  in  an  article  on  the 
overdressing  of  barley,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  1902,  pointed  out  that  if  in  order  to  get  all  the  grains  out  of  the  ear, 
especially  when  the  barley  is  difficult  to  thresh,  the  drum  and  concave  are  set  too  close, 
there  is  obviously  more  danger  of  breaking  and  "  nibbling  "  than  when  they  are  not  so 
closely  set. 

(2)  A  new  machine  will  break  the  grain  more  than  a  machine  which  has  been 
used  for  a  time  and  in  which  the  roughness  of  the  beaters  has  been  worn  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  machine  has  been  much  worn,  the  centre  of  the  drum  and  concave 
having  had  the  most  work  in  consequence  of  the  feeding  being  necessarily  more  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  ends  of  the  drum,  the  space  between  them  is  greater  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  two  ends,  and  if  they  are  set  to  thresh  clean  in  the  centre  they  will  be  too 
close  at  each  end,  and  consequently  damage  will  occur.  This  fault  can  only  be  reme- 
died by  putting  on  new  drum  beaters  and  concave  ribs. 

(3)  Great  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  regularity  of  feeding.  The  mill  should 
be  driven  at  even  speed,  and  proper  care  should  be  taken  over  the  adjustment  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  machine. 

(4)  It  is  not  only  in  the  drum  of  the  threshing  machine  that  unnecessary  damage 
to  the  kernal  takes  place  through  imperfect  setting  of  the  several  parts,  but  also  in 
the  barley  awner  or  hummeler  through  which  the  grain  subsequently  passes.  Here,  if 
the  beaters  are  set  too  closely,  and  the  barley  is  thoroughly  handled  "  nibbling  "  will 
take  place. 

Different  varieties  of  barley  require  different  treatment,  so  that  those  in  charge  of 
the  threshing  should  make  a  point  of  constantly  examining  the  sample,  and  if  this  is 
injured  in  any  way  of  ascertaining  in  what  part  of  the  machine  the  injury  occurs, 
altering  the  setting  until  it  is  remedied. 

(5)  As  a  further  guide  in  threshing  it  may  be  added  that  on  no  acount  should 
the  barley  be  rushed  through  the  machine,  as  it  is  better  to  be  content  with  a  moderate 
output  and  a  more  perfectly  threshed  sample. 

(6)  Heavy  bushel-weight  is  no  longer  required  by  malsters  and  such  barley  does 
not  command  a  higher  price,  grain  of  moderate  weight  being  preferred  to  a  sample  of 
heavy  weight.  This  may  be  emphasized  by  stating  that  barley  weighing  naturally 
from  54  pound  to  56  pound  per  bushel  is  preferable  to  barley  weighing  56  pound  to 
58  pounds  per  bushel. 

(7)  It  is  important  that  the  machine  should  be  thoroughly  clean  in  all  parts 
before  commencing  the  day's  threshing. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bicherdike.) 

Manchester,  September  11,  1916. 

TRADE  AT  THE  PORTS  IN  1915. 

The  values  of  total  imports  and  exports  (excluding  coastwise)  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  principal  ports  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  was  £1,333,823,979 
compared  with  £1,222,830,636  in  1914,  or  an  increase  of  9-2  per  cent.  London  comes 
first  with  an  increase  of  25-4  per  cent,  Liverpool  shows  an  increase  of  16-2  per  cent, 
and  Manchester  7-2  per  cent.    The  respective  figures  are  as  follows: — 

1915.  1914. 

£496/8'33,942  £396,190,333 

393,169,056  338,232,100 

56,673,867  52,883,507 


London . .  . 
Liverpool .  . 
Manchester 
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AUGUST  COTTON  FIGURES. 

The  cotton  figures  show  big  increases  in  values  and  also  in  bulk.  The  raw 
material  imported  was  valued  at  £4,668,043,  an  increase  of  £3,054,149  on  1915  and 
£2,978,710  on  1914.  Cotton  yarn  and  textile  fabric  exports  are  £3,003,931  over  last 
year,  or  roughly  50  per  cent.  There  have  also  been  notable  increases  in  the  bulk. 
Yarns  have  gone  up  to  the  extent  of  a  little  over  1,500,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  are  nearly  double  those  of  1914.  Grey  cloth  is  worse  than  in  either  of 
the  last  two  years,  but  bleached  cloth,  printed  handkerchiefs  and  shawls,  and  dyed 
goods  show  notable  increases. 

MANCHESTER  BANKING.  RETURNS. 

The  Manchester  banking  returns  are  a  further  index  of  good  trade.  Last  week's 
transactions  showed  an  increase  of  £1,181,847  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year,  making  the  increase  this  year  £66,333,571,  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1915. 

SHIP  CANAL  TRAFFIC  FOR  JULY. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the.  Manchester  ship  canal  have  to  report  a-  decline 
in  their  monthly  traffic  return.  The  decrease  during  July  was  £5,344.  This  was  in 
part  due  to  the  action  of  the  dockers  in  ceasing  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  enforce 
their  demand  for  increased  wages.  Under  the  circumstances  the  gain  of  $38,388, 
which  was  reported  at  thp  end  of  the  half  year,  is  reduced  to  £33,044. 

PROGRESS  OF  CANAL  DURING  WAR. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  how  the  Manchester  waterway  has 
progressed  during  the  war.  The  total  for  the  seven  months  is  £451,121  compared 
with  £418,077  in  1915  and  £377,847  in  1914:— 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

January   £54,602  £46,062  £46,894 

February   50,717  45,557  44,541 

March   61,788  55,309  50,165 

April   62,174  56,042  50,967 

May   69>643  66,537  58,522 

June  i   83,488  77,477  69,698 

July   52,441  57,785  50,562 


GOVERNMENT  AND  LEATHER  SUPPLIES. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  acquire  further  stocks  of  leather  is  causing 
considerable  anxiety  among  boot  dealers  and  repairers.  Already  all  the  best  leathers 
in  English  tanyards  have  been  taken  by  the  Government,  and  the  most  recent  decision 
is  to  commandeer  other  classes  of  leather  from  which  sales  are  made.  From  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  per  pound  is  being  paid  for  leather  which  before  the  war  cost  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 
9d.,  and  in  view  of  this  latest  decision  a  famine  in  boot  leathers  is  threatened.  A 
number  of  leather  substitutes  are  being  put  upon  the  market,  and  some  of  them  are 
proving  satisfactory.  The  demand  for  light  leathers  has  been  relieved  by  the  use  of 
velvet,  poplin  and  canvas  tops  in  women's  boots,  but  these  will  be  of  little  service 
during  the  winter. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited,  for  the 
half  year  ending  June  24  shows  an  increase  of  21£  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  1915.  The  total  sales  amount  to  £24,775,617,  an  increase  of  £4,392,549. 
The  total  supplies  from  the  various  productive  works  for  the  same  period  are  valued 
at  £7,622,585,  which  is  an  increase  of  £1,465,879  or  23|  per  cent.  Deposits  and  with- 
drawals in  the  C.W.S.  Bank  for  the  half  year  come  to  £135,041,668  as  compared  with 
£110,533,332.    The  investments  of  the  bank  •amount  to  £6,129,172. 
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MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  following:  are  the  figures  covering  the  grain  stocks  in  the  Manchester  ship 
canal  grain  elevators,  for  the  past  two  weeks: — 

Sept.  9.         Sept.  2. 


Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                                     64,663  65,566 

Maize  ;                                                                9,963  9,334 

Oats                                               .  •                                           '     1,731  2,007 

Barley                                                                                         276  339 


Total   76,633  77,24*6 


LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  report  of  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Ltd.,  shows  the  quantities 
of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  to  be  as  follows: — 


1916.  1915. 

Wheat —  August  31.  July  31.  August  31. 

White  centals.  376,529  403,751 

United  States  and  Canadian..      "  1,755,915  2,152,153  — 

Indian   "  14,560    — 

River  Plate   "  99,788  93,986  — 


Total  wheat   2,246,792  2,649,890  2,747,189 

Barley  centals.  198,939  191,812  70,993 

Oats                                                          "  530,519  405,813  299,401 

Indian  corn                                              "  334,024  333,381  629,922 


CHINA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Boss.) 

Shanghai,  September  7,  1916. 

AMERICAN  LOANS. 

Much  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  over  the  prospects  of  a  substantial  loan 
to  be  placed  by  the  Chinese  Government  with  certain  financial  groups  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  reported  even  before  the  death  of  the  late  President  Yuen  Shi-kai 
that  some  such  loan  was  to  be  arranged.  The  amount  was  stated  to  be  as  much  as 
$20,000,000  gold,  and  at  one  time  prospects  seemed  to  be  promising  that  at  least  a 
fairly  large  loan  might  be  effected  through  the  group  in  question;  of  late,  however, 
no  definite  news  regarding  it  have  been  received,  and  the  general  impression  is  that 
negotiations  have  fallen  through. 

Probably  the  most  important  consideration  of  the  Chinese  Government  at  the 
present  time  are  its  loan  prospects,  for  funds  are  urgently  needed  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  The  result  of  the  holding  up  of  the  loan 
in  question  is  a  keen  disappointment  to  Chinese  Government  authorities,  and  so 
urgent  is  the  need  for  money  that  even  a  much  smaller  sum  than  that  originally 
planned  for  would  be  gladly  accepted. 

The  only  sources  from  which  China  can  look  for  loans  at  the  present  time  are 
either  the  United  States  or  Japan.  A  loan  of  the  magnitude  which  China  stands  in 
need  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  political  character,  and  while  the  Government  at 
Washington  may  be  sympathetic  towards  any  loan  which  China  may  place  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  accord  political  support  to  any  loan  agree- 
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ment.  This  is  the  reason  why  United  States  interests  withdrew  from  the  five  power 
loan  groups  of  1913.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  rearrange  the  latter  group  and 
by  excluding  Germany  to  include  the  United  States  in  the  former's  place. 

japax's  opportunity. 

Apparently  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  China  to  approach  Japan  and 
to  start  loan  negotiations  in  that  country,  for  money  there  is  easy  and  plentiful  at 
the  present  time,  and  therefore  the  world  should  not  be  surprised  if  at  any  moment 
an  announcement  is  made  that  Japan  has  negotiated  a  loan  to  China  which  will  carry 
with  it  substantial  privileges  or  concessions  to  the  former  country. 

OTHER  LOANS. 

A  more  favourable  outlook  is  to  be  recorded  concerning  another  American  loan 
to  China,  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to  improve  the  Grand  canal.  This  ancient 
highway,  the  construction  of  which  was  commenced  several  hundred  years  ago,  has 
during  all  the  ages  been  consistently  neglected,  and  its  banks  allowed  to  break  down, 
and  portions  of  the  waterway  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  total  length  of  the  canal,  which 
extends  from  Hangchow  in  Chekiang  province,  to  Peking,  is  roughly  650  miles,  and 
the  portion  to  be  improved  is  about  400  miles.  In  order  to  have  the  canal  between 
the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  rivers  put  upon  a  paying  basis  commercially  and  otherwise, 
the  Government  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  American  International 
Investment  Corporation,  with  whom  are  connected  the  contracting  firm  of  Messrs. 
Siems  and  Carey,  of  Minneapolis.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $6,000,000 
gold,  and  if  carried  out  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  "to  China  and  all  commercial 
nations  interested  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  to  and  from  the  regions  tra- 
versed or  fed  by  the  Grand  canal. 

THE  COTTON  MARKET. 

From  a  report  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Agriculture  it  is  shown  that  the 
American  cotton  crop  will  be  the  lowest  of  the  past  seven  years,  and  is  estimated  to 
be  1,200,000  bales  under  the  crop  of  1915.  This  report  has  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  Manchester  spinning  industry  and  must  be  the  means  of  seriously  affecting 
prices,  and  consequently  will  react  upon  the  markets  of  India  and  China,  which  are 
such  large  consumers  of  Manchester  cloth.  The  effect  upon  the  China  market  will 
be  to  materially  benefit  the  spinners  of  Japan,  and  increase  the  consumption  of 
Chinese  raw  cotton  in  the  latter  country. 

China  is  the  third  largest  cotton-producing  country  in  the  world.  The  market 
for  local  cotton  is  firm  but  has  not  materially  advanced  as  yet,  the  outlook  for  the  new 
crop  is  favourable,  and  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  imports  of  Indian  raw  cotton  will 
be  restricted,  Japan  from  all  appearances  will  be  a  large  buyer  in  the  China  market. 

TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 

According  to  official  reports  just  published,  Japano-Chinese  trade  is  following 
a  course  of  steady  expansion,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  political  disturbances  in 
China.  The  total  trade  result  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  .year  is  valued 
at  90,183,568  yen,  while  imports  from  China  amount  to  a  total  value  of  50,586,288  yen. 
In  comparison  with  the  same  time  last  year  the  value  of  exports  shows  a  gain  of 
39,597,000  yen. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  JAPAN"  TO  CHINA. 

In  the  following  list,  the  value  of  leading  goods  exported  is  shown : — 

Yeij. 


Cotton  yarns   32,119,000 

Cotton  textiles   14,411,000 

Refined  sugar   4,651,000 

Coal  -                    .    .  »-:..    .  .  3,374,000 

Lumber   1,531,000 

Copper  '   1,098,000 

Matches   2,176,000 

Sea  weed   423,000 

Isinglass   328,000 

Sake  '   224,000 

Camphor   768,000 

Cotton  towelling   288,000 

Hosiery  goods  .  1  709,000 

Hats  and  caps   182,000 

Buttons   200,000 

Porcelain  ware   490,000 

Figured  mattings   202,000 

Umbrellas..  ,.  783,000 

Toys  >   144,000 


FLOUR  MILLING  IN  JAPAN. 


Japan's  flour  milling  industry  is  now  making  a  steady  progress.  This  industry 
grew  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  business  boom  that  followed  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  of  1905. 

Before  the  war,  Japan's  annual  import  of  flour  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  yen, 
but  a  few  years  later  the  import  figures  fell  to  about  1,000,000  yen.  In  those  days  this 
was  regarded  as  remarkable  progress,  and  it  was  the  subject  for  congratulation  as  an 
industrial  success  of  Japan.  The  progress  now  being  made  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  success  achieved  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  for  Japan  has  not  only  been  able  to 
dispense  with  her  imports  of  flour,  but  is  now  exporting  to  some  extent. 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  FLOUR  FROM  JAPAN. 

Following  are  the  latest  figures  of  import  and  export  of  flour: — 


Imports.  Exports.. 

*  Kin.  Kin. 

1913                                                                                      28,614,300  63,672 

1914                                                                                     20,110,300  2,729,704 

1915                                                                             .          3,030,800  24,685,259 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  three  years  past  the  imports  fell  remarkably  while 
the  exports  increased  correspondingly.  As  to  the  condition  in  the  present  year,  the 
figures  for  the  first  five  months  compared  with  those  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  follow: — 

Exports. 
Quantity.  Value. 
*  Kin.  Kin. 

January-May,  1916   8,250,911  555,252 

1915   8,616,095  669,565 

Both  the  amount  and  value  of  exports  have  shown  a  slight  decrease  this  year,  but 
it  was  entirely  due  to  the  scarcity  of  space  and  increasing  freight  that  barred  the 
shipment.  On  the  whole  the  situation  is  very  promising.  Every  flour  mill  is  planning 
to  increase  its  facilities  to  meet  with  the  demand  for  export.    It  is  reported  that  the 


*  Kin.=  1*323  pounds. 
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Nippon  Flour  Mill  Company  increased  its  daily  capacity  by  500  koku*  last  year  and 
another  600  koku  this  year;  the  Nisshin  Flour  Mill  by  200  koku  this  year;  the  Dairi 
Flour  Mill  recovered  the  daily  capacity  of  1,000  koku,  and  the  Toa  Flour  Mill  is  about 
to  increase  by  800  koku. 

The  total  capacity  of  all  the  flour  mills  is  now  said  to  be  about  15,000  koku,  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  with  the  condition  before  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  when 
the  total  daily  Capacity  was  between  500  and  700  koku. 

This  condition,  like  many  other  booms,  is  largely  due  to  the  war.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  state  of  things  will  be  maintained  permanently.  The  clue  to  the 
solution  of  this  question  is  whether  Japan  can  command  an  independent  supply  of 
v.heat.  In  this  respect,  there  is  something  to  be  regretted,  for  Japan  relies  largely 
upon  the  foreign  supply  of  wheat,  though  the  home  supply  is  increasing. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  WHEAT  INTO  JAPAN. 

Before  the  present  war  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  importation  of  wheat  to 
increase,  but  the  following  figures  show  the  great  drop  since  the  war: — 

IMPORT  OF  WHEAT. 


1909   f  Piculs.  1,375,782 

1910                                                                                                "  3,338,243 

1911                                                                                                "  3,728,829 

1912                                                                                                "  4,409,93S 

1913   "        .  12,351,029 

1914                                                                                                "  8,488,997 

1915  1                                     "  1,639,266 

There  was  also  a  change  in  the  source  of  supply,  as  follows : — 

1914.  1915. 

China  /  n.   ..    ..Picul.            33,769  214,138 

Kwangtung                                                              "               13,332  76,657 

United  States                                                           "           1,299,131  55,981 

Canada                                                                  "               67,586  — 

Australia                                                                  "       '       548,110  20.78S 


Thus  the  import  from  the  United  States  which  was  over  1,000,000  piculs  in  1914 
fell  to  only  a  little  over  55,000  piculs,  while  there  was  no  import  from  Canada  last 
j  ear.  The  increase,  however,  was  made  in  the  import  from  China  and  the  leased 
territory  of  Kwangtung. 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SHIPPING. 

Although  there  is  a  present  lull  in  Trans-Pacific  shipping,  and  tonnage  is  fairly 
easy  to  be  obtained  at  much  reduced  rates  from  those  prevailing  at  this  date  a  year 
ago,  the  opinion  expressed  by  an  eminent  authority  in  the  Japan  shipping  trade  is 
that  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  tonnage,  and  that  freight  rates  are  not  likely  to  return 
to  the  figure  of  pre-war  days  for  a  considerable  time,  this  authority  states : — 

"  The  traders  of  all  nations  are  still  meeting  the  difficulty  of  lack  of  cargo  space  on 
steamers.  One-third  of  the  steamships  of  the  world  have  been  unable  to  carry  on  the 
regular  freight  service  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  The  total  tonnage 
of  such  steamers  sunk  by  submarines  and  battleships  of  warring  countries,  ships  held 
in  neutral  ports,  and  steamers  of  Germany  and  Austria  which  are  unable  to  leave 
their  ports,  amount  to  13,000,000  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  of  the  world 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  45,000,000  tons.  Consequently  nearly  one-third  of 
the  steamers  of  the  world  are  held  up  and  unable  to  do  any  business. 

"  Besides,  the  entire  shipbuilding  accommodations  of  England  and  France  are  now 
devoted  to  the  making  of  battleships  and  other  military  needs,  and  their  capacity  for 
general  shipbuilding  has  greatly  decreased.    At  present  there  is  no  way  of  supplying 

t  Picul  =  12  3'3  pounds. 
*  Koku  =  4*96  bushels. 
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the  world  with  new  steamers  to  take  the  place  of  those  unable  on  account  of  the  war 
to  carry  cargo  and  passengers. 

"  Even  if  the  war  is  stopped  at  this  moment,  it  would  take  many  years  to  have  as 
many  steamers  on  the  sea  as  there  were  before  the  war.  It  will  be  impossible  to  have 
enough  steamers  to  meet  the  demands  of  traders  and  shippers,  and  the  high  rates  will 
be  maintained  for  many  years  to  come.  Only  because  of  local  causes,  the  freight 
rates  of  the  coastwise  lines  of  Japan  has  been  recently  lowered,  but  it  is  not  the 
tendency  of  the  shipping  trade  at  large." 

CHINESE  STUDENTS. 

The  ss.  China  sailing  from  Shanghai  on  September  8  will  carry  to  the  United 
States  nearly  one  hundred  Chinese  students,  who  are. going  to  America  to  enter  various 
colleges  and  universities  to  complete  their  education..  Of  these,  eighty  are  Govern- 
ment students,  whose  expenses  and  tuition  is  being  paid  out  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity 
Fund,  which  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  These  students  are  mostly  graduates  of 
Tsinghua  College  in  Peking.  Fifteen  of  this  class  are  young  women.  Besides  this 
group  of  indemnity  students,  there  are  12  or  15  independent  students  who  are  going 
at  their  own  expense. 

These  students  are  mostly  all  gathered  in  Shanghai  at  present  awaiting  the  sailing 
of  their  ship,  and  the  United  States  officials  here  have  provided  several  social  func- 
tions for  them,  previous  to  their  departure. 

That  a  certain  number  of  such  students  could  be  diverted  to  Canadian  institu- 
tions of  learning  is  without  doubt  probable,  providing  some  modifications  of  our  pre- 
sent regulations  could  be  made  and  an  effort  put  forth  in  the  proper  direction. 

Within  as  many  months  the  Trade  Commissioner  has  had  at  least  three  requests 
from  different  sources  to  be  provided  with  the  regulations  governing  students  entering 
Canadian  universities;  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  information  which  this 
office  was  able  to  furnish  was  not  such  as  to  induce  any  of  the  inquirers  to  proceed  to 
Canada. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  there  are  at  present 
1,461  Chinese  students  completing  their  education  in  various  branches  of  learning  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Of  this  number,  303  are  students  sent  by  the  Tsinghua 
College  of  Peking,  24  by  the  ministries  in  Peking,  and  137  by  different  provincial 
authorities,  whilst  997  are  students  paying  their  tuition  fees  and  expenses  themselves. 


INQUIRY  FOR  ZINC  SHEETS  FROM  CANADA. 

Under  date  of  August  24,  1916,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town,  writes  asking  if  their  is  any  possibility  of  securing  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future  zinc  sheets  from  Canada.  In  explanation  of  the  above  question,  Mr.  Egan 
states  that  these  sheets  are  used  extensively  in  the  gold  mines  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
quality  as  used  there  is  Z.  A.  99.20,  iron  and  arsenic  with  only  a  trace  of  lead.  The  less 
lead  there  is  the  better.   Some  of  the  mines  use  discs  as  well. 

It  is  intimated  that  most  of  the  supplies  at  present  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  shipped  in  odd  sizes,  so  that  if  Canada  has  anything  to  offer  in 
this  line  these  might  easily  be  marketed. 

For  further  information  regarding  size  desired  and  the  gauge,  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce.   (File  15638.) 
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OPENING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  BEDSTEADS. 

The  subjoined  illustration  of  an  iron  bedstead,  the  agency  of  which  is  desired  in 
South  Africa,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town.    (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1307,  page  923.) 


Metallic  Bedsteads. 

The  bedstead  best  adapted  for  the  South  African  market  comes  in  a  three  piece 
combination,  with  head  36  inches,  foot  26  inches,  post  lie  inch,  fitted  with  fabric 
bottom,  galvanized  and  twisted  links.  Shipments  are  usually  made,  with  ten  beds  to  a 
crate  making  a  gross  weight  of  700  pounds,  taking  38  cubic  feet  of  space. 

For  further  information  application  should  be  made  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

DEMAND  FOR  FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Farm  and  Garden  Implement. 

In  submitting  the  accompanying  illustration,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Cape  Town, 'states  that  there  is  a  demand  in  South  Africa  for  an  agri- 
cultural implement  which  can  be  worked  as  a  seeder,  hoe,  cultivator  and  plough. 

8988—2 
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The  illustration  as  shown,  or  an  implement  with  similar  parts  for  this  combined 
work  is  wanted  by  a  South  African  firm  who  have  a  working  organization  which  is 
in  touch  with  all  gardeners  as  well  as  farmers. 

An  exclusive  agency  for  South  Africa  would  be  required.  Particulars  sent  to 
this  office  will  be  submitted  to  the  South  African  firm  making  the  inquiry. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  Septem- 
ber 13,  1916  :— 


Cheese — 

Bristol   .• . . .  105/-  108/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    104/6  107/6  „ 

London   •   104/-  106/-  „ 

Glasgow  ,   106/-  u 

Butter- 
Bristol   180/-  184/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,   -  -  H 

London     180/-  186/- 

Glasgow      -  n 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   113/-  115/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool  "   Ill/-  114/-  „ 

London   112/-  116/- 

Glasgow   114-  116/- 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ...      „ 

London     -  - 

Glasgow    -  -  ii 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  September  16,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  cab 

Sheep  and  lambs . ,  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  A   Cwt. 

Mutton  it  ii   „ 

Pork  ,.  „   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon . .    n 

Beef   „ 


Hams  

Pork  ,  

Meat,  unenumerated — ■ 

Salted  .  

Mea  t  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairv  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums. 

it  cream  

H  condensed  

preserved,  other  kinds . 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   „ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley.   „ 

Oats  


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn, 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


83 


169 


303,764* 
51,276* 
1,551 

13,043 


85,272 
755 

21,116 
660 

504 
31,137 


75,537 
40,853 
30,603 


29,437 


199,305 
987 
21 

8,752 
15,385 


1,085,100 
168,600 
264,800 
45,500 
6,330 
21,030 
865,600 


4,744 
7,500 
52 
4,446 


1916. 


56 


70 


180,364* 
146,652* 
1,002 

12,962 


104,690 
1,049 
20,993 
124 

664 
74,160 


38,607 
34,678 
56,549 

174 
40,011 

170 
57,727 

807 


14,394' 
19,833 


1,728,800 
141,500 
428,700 
288,500 
8,680 
27,540 
1,141,800 


12,411 
6,590 


088 


*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
he  time. 
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ITALY  A  VALUABLE  MARKET. 

The  following  particulars  taken  from  the  September  issue  of  the  British  Export 
Gazette  will  be  illustrative  of  one  of  the  many  foreign  markets  to  which  the  tentacles 
of  Canadian  trade  should  penetrate  in  an  effort  to  capture  a  portion  of  the  trade  once 
held  by  the  enemy. 

The  declaration  by  Italy  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany,  and  the  repudiation  of 
her  commercial  treaty  with  the  Huns,  mark  a  further  epoch  in  the  trading  aspects  of 
the  great  conflict  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  noted  by  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  particularly  as  the  official  announcement  is  accompanied  by  various 
indications  that  Italy  is  at  last  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  Huns'  commercial 
domination  and  over-lordship  and  share  in  her  economic  life,  and  replace  this  thral- 
dom by  the  more  grateful  participation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  our  Italian 
readers  are  only  too  painfully  aware,  the  banking  and  commercial  hold  of  our  common 
enemy  upon  their  country  was  complete— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  our  gallant  ally  was  in  no  sense  able  to  call  her 
trade  her  own.  Root  and  branch  their  commerce  was  dominated  entirely  by  Germany. 
A  reference  to  any  pre-war  directory  of  Italy  will  confirm  this  statement.  Out  of  600 
companies  trading  in  Italy  no  fewer  than  327  have  been  found  to  have  been  fed  by 
Hun,  money.  The  iron,  steel,  and  electrical  industries  were  absolutely  German  or 
German-controlled.  Its  banking  octopus  made  itself  felt  in  business  operations  of 
every  description;  its  tentacles  sucked  up  profits  in  every  phase  of  Italian  commer-. 
cial  life ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that,  so  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  these  enemy 
financial  institutions  are  fully  prepared  to  resume  their  activities  unless  thwarted  by 
effective  counter  measures.  Already  21  organizations  embracing  specific  industries 
have  been  founded  by  the  Huns  for  the  promotion  of  their  export  trade,  and  others 
are  in  course  of  formation. 

THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT'S,  COMMERCIAL  SUBSIDY. 

It  is,  therefore,  exhilarating  to  know  that  the  British  Government  have  at  last 
decided  that  they  have  some  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  helping  individual  enter- 
prise and  assisting  in  the  development  of  economic  relations  with  Italy.  Eor  instance, 
the  British  Italian  Corporation,  Limited,  which  was  lately  formed' in  England,  with 
ji  capital  of  £1,000,000  privately  subscribed,  is  to  receive  during  each  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  operations  a  subsidy  of  £50,000  annually.  This  is  a  development  con- 
fessedly without  precedent  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and  it  is,  we  believe, 
only  the  forerunner  of  similar  assistance  to  be  rendered  in  other  directions.  The 
corporation  is  composed  of  a  powerful  English  financial  group,  represented  by  the 
London  County  and  Westminster  Bank  and  Lloyds  Bank,  and  a  similarly  influential 
Italian  financial  group,  represented  by  the  Credito  Italiano  and  Messrs.  Pirelli  &  Co.,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  asbestos  goods,  etc.,  Milan,  who  have  combined  for  the 
common  object  of  enabling  commerce  in  Italy  to  look  for  its  financing  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  it  formerly  looked  to  Germany,  and,  inter' alia,  to  promote  trade  between 
England  and  Italy.  Similarly,  a  company  styled  the  Compagnia  Italo  Britannica 
has  been  formed  under  Italian  law,  with  a  capital  of  £400,000  (10,000,000  lire),  one- 
half  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the  British-Italian  Corporation,  Limited,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  Credito  Italiano.  The  two  companies  will  work  together  in  close 
collaboration,  and  their  interests  will  be  identical,  except  that  the  British  subsidy  will 
remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  company  exclusively.  This  is  a  counter-stroke 
which  should  have  an  immediate  and  drastic  effect  in  checkmating  any  possibility  of 
dumping  Hun  goods  on  the  Italian  market  after  the  war,  and  the  intermediary  of 
the  German  bank  monopoly  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  broken  for  all  time. 
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HOW  THE  BRITISH  CHAMBER  FOR  ITALY  IS  HELPING. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy,  with  headquarters 
at  Genoa,  and  branches  at  Milan,  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples,  is  increasing  in  its 
activity  for  the  expansion  of  British  trade  in  Italy,  and  among  its  latest  ramifications 
is  the  opening  of  showrooms  at  Genoa  for  English  manufacturers.  The  space  at  its 
disposal  is,  of  course,  necessarily  limited,  but  in  other  respects  the  chamber  is  doing 
everything  possible  in  collaboration  with  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
to  provide  means  for  bringing  British  goods  to  the  notice  of  Italian  importing  houses.. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  distinctly  the  fault  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  if  they 
do  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered,  and  in  that  way  make  a  strong 
bid  for  business  when  Italy  is  again  in  a  position  to  order  freely  and"  they  are  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  execute.  The  expense  for  exhibiting  in  the  chamber's  sample 
rooms  is  negligible;  wall  cases  ranging  from  £3  to  £8  per  annum,  museum  cases  from 
£3  10s.  to  £6,  and  counter  cases,  £2 'to  £5  10s.  For  the  remainder  of  the  present  year, 
only  half  these  fees  will  be  payable,  but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  space  for 
1917  should  be  applied  for  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

BRITISH  TRADERS'  PAST  "  LAISSEZ  I1  AIRE." 

Thus  the  machinery  has  already  been  started  with  which  shippers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  can  participate  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  in  the  trade  of  Italy  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case;  and  seeing  also  that  the  German  financial  octopus  has  for  all 
time  been  thrown  off,  the  prospects  are  fairly  reasonable  that  with  energetic  action, 
even  though  of  only  a  preparatory  nature  on  the  part  of  English  firms,  its  tentacles 
may  be  prevented  from  ever  again  closing  upon  the  economic  life  of  Italy.  The  decrees 
authorizing  the  Government  to  take  over  the  control  of  all  banks  and  other  establish- 
ments having  German  capital,  and  forbidding  Italians  under  severe  penalties  from 
entering  into  any  business  relations  whatever  with  enemy  commercial  firms,  com- 
panies or  persons,  effectively  ensured  this.  'Our  allies  are  fully  aware  that  our  manu- 
facturers as  a  body  are  labouring  under  restrictions  imposed  by  the  war,  and  cannot 
therefore  do  much  in  supplying  their  needs  until  they  are  again  free  to  trade.  But 
present  inability  will  not  propitiate  for  past  supineness,  nor,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, will  it  afford  a  valid  excuse  for  a  laissez  faire  attitude  in  regard  to  the  future. 
The  Huns  cultivated  the  great  Italian  market  assiduously,  and  with  that  thoroughness 
which  is  characteristic  of  them,  but  their  success  was,  in  the  main,  largely  due  to 
Great  Britain's  indifference  and  conservative  business  methods.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  H.M.  Consul  at  Rome  declared  that  in  all  his  experience  extending  over 
several  years  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  half  a  dozen  British  commercial 
travellers  in  the  Italian  capital,  and  our  other  consuls  in  Italy  could  doubtless  recite 
similar  instances  of  Great  Britain's  laxity.  On  the  other  nand,  German  travellers 
were  to  be  counted  by  the  hundred. 

RELATIVE  SMALL  BRITISH  SHARE  IN  THE  TRADE. 

It  is  not  that  the  market  is  not  worth  attention.  In  1913,  the  last  normal  year, 
Italy  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  £145,825,000,  while  its  exports 
amounted  to  £100,465,000,  the  latter  being  a  record  and  the  former  nearly  so.  Almost 
halt"  the  total  imports  were  supplied  by  three  countries — the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  Germany  led  with  £24,507,600,  followed  by  Great 
Britain  with  £23,671,000,  and  the  United  States  with  £20,908,800.  As  they  stand, 
the  above  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  were 
almost  neck-and-neck  in  the  running  for  the  trade.  Such,  however,  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  Italy's  imports  from  Germany  were  almost  wholly  comprised 
of  manufactured  goods;  whereas  those  from  Great  Britain  included  £9,500,000  for 
coal,  nearly  another  £1,000,000  for  seed  oil,  animal  fat,  wool,  clay,  and  other  raw 
materials,  and  yet  another  £1,000,000  for  foreign  and  colonial  produce  shipped  to 
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Italy  through  British  ports.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  leaves  for  actual  British 
manufactured  goods  only  a  little  over  £12,000,000;  or,  in  other  words,  about  half  the 
amount  supplied  by  Hun  manufacturers.  There  is  no  reason  whatever — and  most 
Italian  importers  confirm  this  opinion — why  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  at  least 
-  double  its  present  participation  in  the  market  if  British  exporters  only  put  half  as 
much  heart  into  the  task  as  the  enemy  have  done. 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  METHODS  CONTRASTED. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  familiarization  may  be  to  suggest  that  our  manufac- 
turers should  copy  Hun  methods.  In  no  market  can  this  be  done  to  greater  advantage 
than  Italy,  excepting,  of  course,  such  unworthy  uses  of  financial  power  as  is  shown 
in  the  dumping  on  its  merchants  of  surplus  and  unwanted  stocks.  With  such 
exceptions,  German  treatment  of  the  market  was  as  commendably  enterprising  as 
the  British  attitude  was  lax.  German  catalogues  and  price  lists  were  always  printed 
in  Italian,  with  decimal  coinage,  weights  and  measures;  correspondence  was  invari- 
ably conducted  in  the  Italian  language;  inquiries  received  instant  attention,  and  all 
orders  were  executed  with  remarkable  promptitude.  German  commercial  travellers 
not  only  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  principal  cities,  but  they  penetrated  to  the 
most  remote  country  districts  in  Italy — we  ourselves  have  met  them  everywhere — 
the  majority  of  them  young  men  of  good  address,  anxious  to  please,  thoroughly  effi- 
cient, and  needless  to  say  fluently  proficient  in  the  Italian  tongue.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  never  met  an  English  traveller,  and  it  was  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
that  an  English  catalogue  or  price  list  ever  entered  the  country,  and  even  then  it  was 
printed  as  if  issued  to  the  home  trade,  with  English  money,  weights  and  measures, 
instead  of  in  the  Italian  language  and  equivalents ;  few  English  firms  were  competent 
or  even  troubled  to  conduct  their  correspondence  other  than  in  English;  while  in  the 
majority  of  cases  inquiries  were  altogether  ignored.  In  country  districts  no  British 
representatives  were  by  any  chance  met  with,  and  their  number  was  very  limited  in 
the  cities.  Such  is  the  indictment  of  English  methods,  and  no  one  can  contrast  the 
two  systems  without  admiring  the  one  and  condemning  the  other. 

BUSINESS  MUST  BE  DONE  IN  ITALIAN. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  market — now 
so  favourably  inclined  towards  Great  Britain — is,  next  to  ordinary  business  perspi- 
cacity in  studying  the  requirements  of  the  country,  the  need  for  making  the  fulles 
possible  use  of  the  Italian  language,  alike  in  catalogues,  price  lists,  correspondence, 
and  as  a  sine  qua  non  equipment  of  commercial  travellers.  Our  Italian  allies  are 
excusably  proud  of  their  beautiful  tongue,  and  if  as  buyers  they  prefer  to  do  business 
in  their  native  language,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  seller  should  adapt 
himself  accordingly.  Italian  is  an  easy  language  to  learn,  and  if  its  acquisition  were 
encouraged  among  the  junior  members  of  the  staffs  of  British  exporters  desirous  of 
trading  with  Italy,  it  would  not  be  long  before  those  firms  would  be  able  to  obtain 
all  the  personnel  required  for  conducting  correspondence  and  representation.  Why 
should  not  young  Englishmen  be  trained  for  this  work,  instead  of  the  employment, 
as  has  been  too  often  the  case  where  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  under- 
taken correspondence  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country  with  whom  they  are  trading, 
of  Germans  or  German-Swiss  for  this  branch  of  the  business?  In  any  case,  the  policy 
of  allowing  alien  employees  and  possible  future  competitors  to  take  so  important  a 
part  in  the  confidential  side  of  a  firm's  business,  was  very  ill-advised  and  stupid. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Italy  requires  a  wide  range  of  manufactured  goods,  from  dynamos  and  other 
•electrical  machinery  to  ironmongery,  from  cotton  and  woollen  goods  to  novelties  of 
every  kind,  and  from  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  hats,  to  haberdashery 
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and  millinery.  But  those  extreme  lines  only  suggest  the  comprehensiveness  of  a 
trade  which  was  so  actively  and  thoroughly  exploited  by  Germany  in  every  section. 
Great  Britain  can,  of  course,  supply  everything  that  the  enemy  did,  and  British  goods 
cam  give  equal  satisfaction.  The  whole  secret  of  obtaining  Italy's  trade  lies  in  the 
methods  pursued  in  gaining  it,  and  frequently  on  small  and  too  often  unconsidered 
trifles.  For  instance,  the  Italians  are  a  nation  artistically  inclined,  and  an  ugly  cata- 
logue would  almost  certainly  be  promptly  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket  without 
being  studied;  whereas  an  artistic  one  Would  just  as  certainly  command  attention 
whatever  its  contents.  What  is  true  of  a  catalogue  would  be  equally  true  of  the  goods 
put  on  the  market.  Nothing  that  offends  the  eye  will  ever  find  favour  in  Italy,  and 
such  details  as  effective  wrapping  and  boxing  are  points  that  must  be  studied.  There 
are  other  idiosvncracies  to  be  considered  which  only  commercial  travellers  or  repre- 
sentatives understand,  but  which  are  vital  in  a  market  like  Italy.  With  sentiment  so 
strongly  in  our  favour,  coupled  with  the  present  receptivity  of  the  market,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  British  exporters  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  are 
now  presented  so  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  concentrate  their  energies  to  supply- 
ing the"' wants  of  our  gallant  Allies  with  other  lines  than  the  munitions  with  which 
to  crush  the  common  enemy. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  September  29,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  B-.  Margarite, 
S.  en  C.,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

September  26,  ss.  Esparto,,  30  drums. 

The  lack  of  inquiry  for  fish  in  drums  still  continues,  but  a  better  demand  may 
be  expected,  with  favourable  conditions  to  sell  at  good  prices,  if  the  new  lots  arriving 
in  the  future  are  not  too  heavy.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  8.25,  haddock  at  8.25,  and  hake 
at  7.25  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  OASES. 

Importation : — 

September  26,  ss.  Esparata,  21  oases  from  Boston. 

27,  ss.  Saratoga,  25  cases  from  New  York. 
"  27,  ss.  Tenadores,  300  cases  from  New  York. 

A  very  quiet  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  codfish  in  cases  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  change  has  occurred  on  the  known  prices,  and  holders  are  very  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  supplies.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $15,  and  that  from  other  sources  at 
$11  to  $13  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

A  good  demand  has  prevailed  for  bloaters,  while  the  price  of  $1.40  per  large  box 
remains  unchanged. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation:  No  arrivals. 

The  demand  for  Gouda  cheese  has  been  extremely  light,  but  as  the  stock  of  this 
article  is  too  small,  holders  have  sustained  their  prices  and  quote  at  38  to  40  cents 
per  pound,  while  that  from  the  United  States  of  America  sells  at  23  to  26  cents  per 
pound. 
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POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

September  26,  ss.  Esperanza,  98  0  barrels  from  New  York. 

26,  ss.  Esparto,,  8,950  bags  and  4,643  barrels  from  Boston. 

27,  ss.  Saratoga,  210  bags  and  2,197  barrels  from  New  York. 
27,  ss,  Tenaclores,  1,18  6  barrels  from  New  York. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  potatoes  during 
the  week,  the  prices  declined,  as  a  result  of  heavy  arrivals.  Potatoes  are  quoted  at  $5 
per  barrel,  and  at  3  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

Exchanges :  New  York,  3  d/s  |  per  cent  premium.    London,  s/d  at  $4.77  per  £. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  VENEZUELA  IN  1914-15. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government  published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Caracas  (Mr.  T.  I.  Kees)  reports  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Venezuela  declined  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  the  total  trade  amounting  to  only  £6,440,651  as  compared  with  £8,891,245 
in  1913-14.    Both  in  imports  and  exports  there  was  a  decline  of  over  £1,000,000. 

IMPORTS,  INTO  VENEZUELA. 

Unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  merchandize  from  Europe  in  the  year  under 
review,  Venezuela  had  to  have  recourse  more  than  ever  to  the  United  States,*  whence 
came  52  per  cent  of  the  imports,  as  compared  with  32  per  cent  during  1913-14.  The 
share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  import  trade  declined  from  24  per  cent  in  1913-14 
to  18  per  cent  in  1914-15. 

The  value  of  imports  of  flour  and  rice  increased,  both  commodities  being  of  almost 
equal  importance  as  necessities  of  life  in  Venezuela.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this 
increase  was  due  not  so  much  to  an  increase  in  volume  as  to  the  rise  in  prices. 

Compared  with  1913-14  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  value  of  imports  of  these  articles  from  the  United  States  and  Italy.  These  two 
countries  are  making  progress  in  the  export  of  drills  to  Venezuela,  but  so  far  are 
quite  unable  to  compete  with  other  British  cotton  goods.  The  decrease  in  imports  of 
British  cottons  was  doubtless  due  to  war  conditions  and  the  difficulty  of  making  ship- 
ments. Moreover,  in  view  of  the  increased  prices  the  demand  fell  off  considerably; 
the  demand  is,  however,  gradually  returning  to  normal,  as  Venezuelan  buyers  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  higher  prices. 

Drugs  and  medicines  occupy  a  very  high  position  in  the  list  of  imports  into  Vene- 
zuela, but  imports  of  these  goods  in  1914-15  were  of  less  value  than  in  1913-14,  the 
decrease  being  mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies.  In  this 
line,  as  in  many  others,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  greatly  increased,  while 
imports  from  European  countries  have  decreased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  of  merchandize  into 
Venezuela  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  the  figures  for  1913-14  being  added  for 
purposes  of  comparison : — 

*  In  the  official  Venezuelan  statistics  the  country  of  shipment  is  regarded  as  the  country 
of  origin,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  such  imports  as. 
flour,  fish,  apples,  timber,  etc.,  is  of  Canadian  origin,  though  included  in  the  returns  as  imports, 
from  the  United  States. 
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IMPORTS  IXTo  VENEZUELA  IX  1914-15. 


1913-14.  1914-15. 


Total  imports  of  merchandise  

 £3,313,443 

£2,211,702 

  701,941 

399,044 

  175,887 

212,889 

.  .*   75,480 

115,371 

  197,851  . 

111,766 

  139,984" 

98,895 

  56,995 

57,054 

Threads,  cords  and  twine  of  cotton .  . 

  56,212 

48,9;68 

  88,090 

44,409 

Automobiles,  motors,  and  accessories.. 

  68,227 

40,445 

  53,625 

40,305 

Leather,  unmanufactured  

  53,425 

36,803 

  38,993 

34,829 

Ironware  for  building  purposes  

  82,145 

33,639 

  78,005 

29,215 

Railway  material  

  79,990 

28,734 

Woollen  goods  

  51,017 

19.3S3 

  23,526 

17,103 

  39,989 

16,999 

Coal  

.:.s   30,560 

1'6,416 

Biscuits  

  19,232 

16,392 

EXPORTS  FROM 

VENEZUELA. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Venezuela  declined  from  £5,401,697  in  1913-14  to 
£4,103,988  in  1914-15.  Almost  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  exports  consisted  of  coffee, 
and  about  20  per  cent  of  cocoa,  the  two  crops  which  are  the  corner  stones  of  the  coun- 
try's prosperity.  The  value  of  exports  of  frozen  meat  was  £38,971,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  export  of  this  commodity  will  be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future. 

Two  companies  were  formed  in  Venezuela  during  the  year  under  review,  one  with 
the  object  of  developing  the  cultivation  of  sisal,  and  the  other  with  the  object  of 
extracting  tannin  from  various  kinds  of  trees  which  are  rich  in  this  substance. 

The  oil  companies  which  are  operating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Maracaibo 
are  making  preparations  for  exporting  petroleum  and  its  products  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over.    There  is  every  indication  that  the  lake  region  is  very  rich  in  oil  and  coal. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE, 

With  the  temporary  elimination  of  Germany  from  the  Venezuelan  market  there 
has  never  been  a  better  opportunity  for  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to  improve 
their  trade  relations  with  Venezuela.  It  is  highly  important  in  view  of  the  strong^ 
American  competition  that  all  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  market,  and 
that  the  ground  should  now  be  prepared  so  that  trade  expansion  may  be  facilitated 
when  the  war  is  over. 

The  opportunities  for  British  trade  in  drugs  and  medicines  have  been  pointed  out 
before,  and  if  one  or  other  of  the  large  exporting  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
to  appoint  a  local  representative,  with  authority  to  advertise,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  samples,  they  would  undoubtedly  reap  very  satisfactory  results. 

In  tools,  cutlery,  ironware  for  household  use  and  earthenware,  the  United  King- 
dom should  be  able  to  do  a  far  greater  trade  with  Venezuela  than  in  the  past.  The 
people  in  general  are  poor;  t.hey  care  little  about  the  future  and  hence,  in  their  pur- 
chases, the  one  essential  is  cheapness  rather  than  durability.  Thus  a  cheap  German  or 
American  article  is  preferred  to  the  more  expensive  British  one,  though  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  is  universally  admitted. 

Enamelled  ware,  which  before  the  war  was  practically  all  imported  from  Ger- 
many, is  now  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  though  much  dearer  than  the 
German,  the  American  article  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  British. 

As  regards  the  trade  in  provisions,  the  United  Kingdom  holds  a  very  small  share. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  lack  of  advertisement  and  of  local  representation.    Some  brands 
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of  British  jams  and  biscuits,  considered  to  be  of  world-wide  repute,  are  almost 
unknown  in  Venezuela.  The  value  of  biscuits  imported  from  the  United  States  is 
almost  four  times  that  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tea  is  but  little  consumed  in  Venezuela,  and  is  regarded  more  as  a  medicine  than 
as  a  beverage.  The  annual  value  of  tea  imported  is  about  £300,  but  sales  could 
undoubtedly  be  largely  increased  if  United  Kingdom  firms  would  take  more  interest 
in  the  market  and  lower  their  prices.  Tea  which  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  retailed 
at  2s.  per  pound,  is  sold  in  Venezuela  at  8s.  per  pound,  thou'gh  the  duty  only  amounts 
to  8d.  per  pound. 

In  toilet  requisites  such  as  soap,  dentifrice,  creams,  hair  oil,  etc.,  British  products 
are  rarely  met  with,  while  French  and  American  products  are  exhibited  prominently 
in  the  windows  of  every  barber's  s.hop  and  perfumery  store. 

United  Kingdom  firms  desirous  of  trading  with  Venezuela  would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  following  suggestions: — 

A  local  representative  should  be  appointed. 

Three  to  six  months'  credit  should  be  given. 

Representatives  should  be  supplied  with  a  complete  and  attractive  range  of 
samples. 

Extensive  advertising  should  be  done. 
Prices  quoted  should  be  the  lowest  possible. 

The  packing  of  goods  should  be  strong,  but  with  the  weight  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
as  duties  are  paid  on  gross  weight. 

Price  lists  and  catalogues  should  be  in  Spanish. 


TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  LUMBER  MARKETS  OF  EUROPE. 

With  further  reference  to  the  investigation  which  is  to  be  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  {Weekly  Bulletin  No.  662,  page 
796),  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  states  that  a  remarkably  large  number  of 
experts  took  the  examination  that  was  given  preliminary  to  the  appointment  of  the 
trade  commissioners  for  this  investigation.  Those  who  passed  most  creditably  are  to 
receive  an  oral  examination  at  Washington  before  a  board  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  lumbermen  and  officials  of  the  three  Government  branches  concerned. 

TO  SELECT  MEN  WITH  WIDE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

Five  men  are  to  be  chosen  and  their  appointments  will  be  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  especially  qualified  to  secure  and  report  detailed  information  about  the 
requirements  of  European  lumber  consumers,  and  the  methods  and  capacity  of  Euro- 
pean lumber  producers.  The  entire  expenses  of  one  commissioner  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government,  while  the  cost  of  the  others,  including  the  services  of  a  Russian 
interpreter,  will  be  borne  by  the  National  Association  of  Lumber  Manufacturers. 
All  will  be  appointed  by  the  Department  with  wide  practical  experience  in  the  lumber 
industry. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  these  commissioners  should  be  conferring  with 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  to  ascertain  precisely  what  information  the 
latter  consider  to  be  the  greatest  value  to  them.  After  these  preliminary  conferences, 
the  commissioners  will  at  once  start  for  Europe. 

One  man  will  make  a  study  of  the  lumber  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Holland,  and  France.  One  will  cover  the  market  of  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa,  including  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Algiers,  and  Egypt.  Another  will  be  required 
for  the  Central  Empires,  covering  the  markets  of  Germany  and  Belgium  and  perhaps 
Turkey  and  the  production  of  Southern  Germany  and  Austria;    The  fourth  commis- 
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sioner  will  go  to  Norway  and  Sweden  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  lumber-producing 
power  of  those  countries,  and  the  fifth  is  scheduled  to  cover  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Rumania,  where  is  situated,  supposedly,  the  world's  great  timber  supply  of  the  future. 

The  investigation,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  representative  lumber- 
men, is  to  be  one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  comprehensive  ever  undertaken.  It 
may  extend  over  two  years. 

COMPLETE  STUDY  OF  EUROPEAN  BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  American  commissioners  will  make  a  complete  study  of  the  European  build- 
ing trades,  the  kinds,  qualities,  and  dimensions  of  lumber  that  are  most  popular  for 
all  sorts  of  construction,  such  as  heavy  mill,  bridge,  wharf,  and  railroad  construction, 
shipbuilding,  car  building,  barn  and  farmhouse  construction,  and  house  and  office 
construction  of  every  kind,  including  portable  houses,  inside  trim,  door,  sash,  and 
blind  requirements — in  fact  every  market  in  which  the  American  producer  is 
interested.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  the  furniture  trade,  the  methods  and 
requirements  of  cabinetmakers  and  carpenters,  the  use  of  American  oak,  gum,  and 
other  hardwoods,  and  the  demand  for  soft  and  hard  varieties  of  these  American  woods. 
Even  the  names  and  addresses  of  lumber  importers,  large  users,  etc.,  will  be  furnished, 
together  with  the  character  of  their  supplies. 

During  the  progress  of  their  investigations  the  commissioners  will  make  pre- 
liminary reports  on  the  more  important  phases  of  the  work,  and  these  reports  will  be 
bulletined  at  once  to  the  lumber  associations  and  distributed  by  them  to  their  mem- 
bers. On  their  return  they  will  tour  the  country,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the  Bureau's  special  agents,  advising  with  the  lumber  manufacturers  as  to  the  most 
profitable  opportunities  in  European  markets. 


CANADIAN  POTATOES  DEMANDED  IN  CUBA  FOR  SEED. 

In  a  communication  dated  September  29,  1916,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in.  Havana,  forwards  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  potato  trade  in  Cuba,  and  other  matters  of  general 
interest. 

POTATOES  ARRIVING  IN  CUBA. 

New  crop  potatoes  are  now  arriving  from  Long  Island,  Maine,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  The  arrivals  in  Cuba  this  week  total  over  20,000  packages: — 15,495 
sacks  and  barrels  came  to  Havana,  and  about  5,000  to  other  ports  in  the  island.  The 
arrivals  in  Havana  this  week  were  made  up  of 

3,200  barrels  from  New  York  (Long-  Island  Stock.) 
9,400  sacks  from  Boston  (Maine  Stock.) 
2,645  barrels  from  Nova  Scotia. 
400  sacks  from  New  Brunswick. 

The  shipments  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  came  by  way  of  Boston. 

Quality. — Although  it  is  very  early  in  the  season  for  Canadian  potatoes  to  arrive, 
they  are  coming  in  good  condition,  being  well  ripened  and  of  good  colour. 

Price. — The  heavy  arrivals  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  price,  as  buyers  are 
willing  to  buy  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  at  present  quotations.  The  ruling  price  this 
week  for  Canadian  potatoes  is  $4.20  to  $4.30  for  sacks  of  180  pounds,  or  for  barrels 
of  1G0  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana. 

Hints  to  Shippers. — Each  separate  lot  should  have  a  distinctive  shipping  mark, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  letters  or  figures  not  less  than  five  inches  high,  so  that 
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marks  can  be  easily  distinguished.  Secondhand  sugar  sacks  are  usually  used  for 
potato  shipments  to  Cuba.  These  sacks  often  have  the  stamp  of  the  sugar  mill  on 
them,  so  that  it  is  well  to  turn  these  sacks  inside  out  before  filling,  as  otherwise  the 
different  marks  showing  on  the  sacks  will  be  confusing  to  the  workmen  handling 
different  lots. 

Seed  Potatoes  in  Demand. — Cuba,  within  the  next  seven  or  eight  weeks,  wants  to 
buy  80,000  barrels  of  seed  potatoes  of  the  "  Early  Rose  "  variety,  and  seed  is  desired 
that  is  grown  in  Eastern  Canada.  All  potato  growers  in  Cuba  ask  for  Canadian- 
grown  potatoes  for  seed,  and  will  take  no  other  if  they  can  get  them. 

"  Early  Rose  "  seed  potatoes,  well  ripened  and  free  from  disease,  are  selling  now 
at  from  $4.75  to  $5.25  per  barrel. 

CAXADA  SHOULD  RESPOND. 

How  much  of  this  80,000  barrels  can  Canada  supply  this  year?  It  is  very 
important  that  Eastern  Canada  should  take  up  the  matter  of  supplying  Cuba's  demand 
for  seed  potatoes  in  a  business-like  manner.  Considerable  quantities  of  Canadian 
potatoes  are  being  shipped  here  every  year  for  seed,  principally  from  Nova  Scotia, 
but  too  much  is  left  to  the  individual  efforts  of  the  farmers,  and  the  result  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  stock  shipped  here  for  "  Early  Rose  "  is  mixed  with  other  varieties. 
This  is  detrimental  to  our  reputation  as  growers  of  seed  potatoes. 

The  Cuban  seed  potato  trade  is  very  important,  representing  as  it  does  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000  annually,  and  with  the  end  in  view  of  bringing  this  money  to 
Canada,  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  the  agricultural  societies -of  the  different  prov- 
inces of  Eastern  Canada  take  up  the  matter,  and  endeavour  to  get  their  members 
interested  in  this  business.  It  might  be  well  for  these  societies  to  buy  the  pure  seed, 
and  distribute  it  among  their  members,  thus  creating  a  mutual  interest  in  whole  com- 
munities. The  farmers  in  the  potato-growing  sections  of  Eastern  Canada  are  already 
fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  the  growing  of  potatoes,  and  would 
only  need  to  be  supplied  with  the  pure  "  Early  Rose  "  for  seed  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  Cuba  with  seed  potatoes. 

This  seed  stock  when  pure  and  free  from  defects  sells  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel  higher  than  ordinary  table  stock. 

CUBAN  ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Cuba  has  1,246  miles  of  shaded  auto  roads  for  driveways,  2,400  miles  of  railway 
for  ordinary  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  250  miles  of  electric  railways. 

The  San  Diego  sulphur  baths  in  Cuba,  which  are  said  to  rival  those  of  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  are  located  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  but  up  to  the  present 
are  little  known.  There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  erect  a  large  hotel  at  this  place  with 
bathing  houses  in  connection. 

A  starch  factory  at  Roija,  in  the  Province  of  Oriente,  is  producing  about  25,000 
pounds  of  starch  daily  from  the  Yuca  plant. 

Batabano,  in  the  Province  of  Havana,  is  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  largest 
sponge  industries  of  the  world.  The  sales  amount  to  about  $300,000  annually.  The 
United  States  and  France  are  the  principal  buyers. 

UNITED  STATES  LUMBER  EXPORTS  SHOW  LOSS. 

The  following  tables  taken  from  the  September  issue  of  the  Timberman,  relative 
to  the  exportation  of  lumber  from  the  United  States,  will  disclose  the  countries  in 
which  Canada  should  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  similar  products  of  wood,  at  a  time 
when  conditions  will  permit. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  on  the  exports  of  wood  and  wood  products  to  June  30,  1916,  is  given  herewith. 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  decrease  of  40  to  50  per  cent  in  foreign  business  has  come  about 
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in  the  past  two  years,  resulting-  from  various  commercial  disturbances  due  in  part  to 
lack  of  tonnage  and  in  part  to  the  world  war. 

EXPORTS  OF  LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


Articles,  and  Countries 
to  which  Exported. 


Twelve  Months  ending  June.- 


Wood,  and  mfrs.  of — Con. 
Firewood  and  all  other 

unmanufactured  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of: 
Logs   and    other  round 
tim  ber — 

Hickory   M  ft. 

Oak   m 

Walnut  

All  other   „ 

Total  logs,  etc  n 

Timber- 
Hewn   11 

Sawed — 

Pitch  Pine  ■  t. 

All  other   <■ 

Total  hewn  and  saw- 
ed timber. ...  M  ft. 

Exported  to — 

France    

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

Canada  

Central  Amer.  States 
and  British  Honduras 

Mexico  

Argentina  

Other  Countries  

Lumber — 

Boards,    planks,  deals, 
joists  and  scantling — 

Cypress  M  f t. 

Fir  

Gum   ,i 

.  Oak   „ 

Pine- 
White   M 

Yellow- 
Pitch   „ 

Short  Lead   n 

All  other ...  „ 

Total  Pine...  „ 

Poplar  

Redwood   n 

Spruce   11 

All  other  , 

Joints  and  scantling  n 

Total  boards,  planks, 
deals,  joists,  and 
scantling  M  f t 


1914. 

191j. 

1916. 

.  Quantity. 

Value . 

Quantity. 

Value . 

Quantity. 

Value . 

$  201,089 

$  156,234 

$  161,532 

8,425 

297,613 

2,020 

73,786 

2,392 

75,888 

1,872 

63,850 

226 

10, 563 

2,019 

53,668 

0,951 

382,059 

1,090 

78,338 

1,114 

88,965 

120,819 

2,512,501 

41,175 

720,836 

38,921 

755,527 

138,007 

3,256,023 

44,511 

883, 523 

44,356 

974,048 

OA  QXQ 

Zv,  oOti 

/ oo, 6Zi 

o,  1.1c 

loo, luo 

Q  f!Ox 

y,  uz?" 

oro  KTii 

Zi-Z,  Oi  o 

390, 149 

7,821,364 

159,064 

2,785,379 

175,763 

3,473,686 

21,158 

562,720 

8,607 

229,491 

15,814 

340,345 

441,166 

9,172,411 

173,789 

3,177,976 

201,205 

4,066,607 

QO  A  IT 
oZ,  U4< 

UoO,  i  >)u 

P.  1  Q9 

1 AdA 
loo, 4D4 

z,  ooy 

fin  SQfi 

17,506 

384,935 

2,337 

45,928 

65,314 

1,203,612 

25,763 

393,216 

29,946 

495,794 

57, 776 

1, 201, 241 

6, 733 

1.39,  6Uo 

9,098 

183,937 

186,900 

3,939,029 

99,318 

1,756,769 

117,221 

2,413,168 

31,363 

511,737 

3,023 

58,514 

10, 173 

178,595 

37,846 

1,017,4-11 

15,382 

382,945 

12,812 

356,065 

\1,  i>o-l 

AK 
40 

ill 

14, oDZ 

3,231 

48,704 

5,045 

106,878 

10,902 

184,743 

'ZA 
■   o4,  Of  () 

Old 

1  1  cc 

QO  1 

7,386 

154,817 

9,482 

153,446 

6,483 

160,697 

14,098 

420,982 

10,078 

319, 00* 

10,521 

366,510 

680,380 

8, 709, H0 

368,886 

4,251,020 

258, 455 

2,964,948 

70,714 

2,164,017 

24,588 

715,756 

32, 155 

969,338 

ZOl , OUO 

10  fill  '-510 

•it  ,  OJi 

"±,  Ol  U,  004 

DO,  «7.»u 

t ,  OOO,  OJjI 

43,878 

1,606,864 

18,393 

662,786 

34,206 

1,139,537 

911,223 

19,521,719 

403,254 

7,565,272 

504,952 

9,150,115 

22,453 

634,103 

5,261 

160,219 

2,185 

79, 147 

127,289 

3,001,399 

49,716 

1,123,212 

47,236 

1,156,090 

1,104,843 

24,761,085 

476, 629 

9,511,489 

588,579 

11,524,889 

30,860 

1,448,622 

19,891 

962,248 

23,356 

1,044,883 

67,155 

1,917,315 

35,419 

1,102,532 

38,739 

1,169,975 

18,105 

557,838 

15,610 

462,0*7 

37,332 

1,611,892 

187,833 

6,948,239 

79,707 

2,925,984 

78,638 

3,594,338 

12,143 

206,919 

6,007 

103,456 

2,417,439 

57,781,407 

1,135,212 

25,225,101 

1,176,765 

27,912,300 
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EXPORTS  OF  LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THREE  YEARS  Con. 


Articles  and  Countries 
to  which  Exported. 


Exported  to — 

Denmark  

Belgium  

France   .... 

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands   

Norway  

Spain  

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

Canada  

Central  American 
States  and  British 
Honduras  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  West  Indies  and 
Bermuda   

Argentina  

Brazil  

Peru  

Uruguay  

Other  South  America.. 

China  

Australia  

Philippine  Islands  

Africa  

Other  Countries  


Twelve  months  ending  June. 


1914. 


Quantity. 


Value . 


Railroad  ties  No . . . 

Shingles  M  

Shooks — 

Box  

All  other  No... 

Staves  No. . . 

Heading  

All  other  , 

Door,  sash,  and  blinds. . . . 


Furniture 


62,772 
39,56b 
69,852 
53,623 
120,661 


332,457 
54,565 
434,399 


81,251 
69,111 
122,938 

52,092 
208,177 
38, 125 


156,875 
107,115 
293,009 
22,485 
50, 338 
48,031 


5,123,004 
46,964 


867,805 
77,150,535 


Exported  to — 

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe   

Canada  

Central  American 
States  and  British 
Honduras  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  West  Indies  and 
Bermuda  

Argentina  

Brazil   

Other  South  America.. 

Asia  and  Oceania  

British  Africa  

Other  Countries  


Hogsheads    and  barrels 

empty   ... 

Incubators  and  brooders. . , 
Trimmings,  moldings,  and 
other  house  finishings .... 

Wooden  ware  

Wood  pulp  tons. . 

All  other  manufactures  of. . 


Total  wood,  and  mariu 
f actures  of .  .   


12,036 


$2,077,615 
1, 134, 145 
1,941,093 
1,199,846 
3,341,712 


13,231,927 
1,358,525 
10,434,000 


1,633,349 
1,384,902 
2,344,247 

1,255,293 
4,647,182 
915,624 


2,495,203 
1,164,780 
4,947,468 

313,687 
1,200,730 

760,139 


2,564,543 
112,463 

1,270,477 
1,542,272 
5,852,230 
332,662 
3,028,642 
1,139,378 


6,529,249 


710,942 
703,965 
1,479,319 


273,734 
241,162 
713,690 


1915. 


Quantity. 


8,793 
6,145 
7,983 
20,062 
17,218 


260,098 
18,042 
182,734 


45,777 
31,296 
88,000 

24,662 
66,754 
10,370 


54,566 
56,238 
187,439 
6,623 
13,401 
28,411 


3,874,298 
11,291 


Value . 


1916. 


$286,782 
148,036 
218,544 
430,070 
482,219 


8,443,222 
412,958 
4,653,184 


958,036 
588,540 
470,953 


572,924 
1,263,391 
208,076 


742,748 
555,180 
950, 987 
85,678 
374, 431 
378,542 


620,043 
39,297,268 


770,215 
138,106 
397,292 
538,776 


562,018 


914,493 
207,235 

654, 635 
573,754 
529,741 
7,516,876 


U10 


103,179,640 


2,036,200 
30,578 

1,303,127 
1,024,093 
2,481,592 

258,670 
l,650,76o 

559,258 


2,923,203 


356,912 
109,229 
636,594 


152,890 
71,393 
618,919 


Quantity. 
3,800 


12,722 


40,831 
2,789 
3,432 
22,060 
275,726 
4,174 
140,650 


49,351 
45,616 
174,676 

30,014 
86,884 

8,107 
29,529 
10,315 
18,894 
30,746 
148,858 

4,833 
15,993 
16,225 


4,086,721 
20,590 


583,724 
57,820,610 


187,979 
29,896 
163,154 
341,249 


254, 9S8 


1,114,861 
117,657 

295,809 
450,814 
369,969 
5,884,112 


49,787,303 


35,994 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Australia. 

With  further  reference  to  the  notice  "  soap  prohibited  from  importation  into 
Australia  "  which  appeared  in  the  report  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Melbourne;  (page  776,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  662)  and  in  reply  to  a  cable 
from  the  Department  asking  whether  the  prohibition  referred  to  applied  to  Canada,  a 
cable  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Ross  which  states  that  soap  may  be  imported  from 
Canada  or  any  of  the  Allies  without  obtaining  a  special  permit.  But  the  importation 
of  soap  into  Australia  from  enemy  countries  and  neutrals  is  prohibited. 

Great  Britain. 

"  RE  "  TOBACCO  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Owing  to  a  typographical  error  on  page  860  of  last  week's  issue  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin,  in  reference  to  the  above  subject,  the  explanation  was  misconstrued.  The 
notice  referred  to  should  iiave  read  as  follows : — 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London  has  received  official  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  now  considered  necessary  that  certificates  of  origin 
should  be  issued  in  the  case  of  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British 
Dominions,  if  satisfactory  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  tobacco  has  been  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

BRITISH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Notice  has  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  that  a  pro- 
clamation has  been  issued  by  the  British  Government  prohibiting  as  from  October  3 
the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  except  under  license,  the  following: — 

Aluminium  powder. 

Live  birds  other  than  poultry  and  game. 
Manufactures  of  bone,  horn,  ivory,  and  celluloid. 
Cotton  hosiery. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Canada. 

WAR  MEASURES — EXPORTS  TO  HOLLAND. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  14th  September,  1916,  and  published  in  an 
extra  of  the  Canada  Gazette  of  the  16th  September,  the  exportation  of  the  following 
articles  is  prohibited  to  all  ports  and  destinations  in  Holland,  except  when  consigned 
to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust,  viz. : —  v 

"  All  articles  which  are  not  by  vitrue  of  any  Order  in  Council  for  the  time  being 
in  force,  other  than  this  Order  in  Council,  prohibited  .to  be  exported  to  Holland." 

In  explanation  of  the  above  decision,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  regard  to  goods 
permitted  to  be  exported  to  Holland  when  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea 
Trust,  before  export  of  any  such  goods  is  allowed,  collectors  of  customs  at  ports  of 
exit  are  required  to  see  that  the  goods  are  so  consigned  and  that  there  is  attached  to 
the  bills  of  lading  a  certificate  issued  by  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  Company, 
The  Hague,  Holland,  consenting  to  the  goods  being  consigned  to  the  Trust  on  behalf 
of  the  Dutch  importer. 
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The  number  of  the  certificate  and  the  date  the  same  was  issued  by  the  Trust 
should  be  endorsed  on  the  export  entries. 

WAR  MEASURES — CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  AND  INTEREST. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  14th  September,  1916,  and  published  in  an 
extra  of  the  Canada  Gazette  of  the  16th  September,  all  goods  imported  into  Canada 
from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Switzerland  must  be  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  origin  and  interest  issued  by  a  British  Consular  officer  in  the  country 
from  whence  the  goods  are  exported,  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  have  not  been  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  enemy  territory,  and  that  no  person  who  is  an  enemy  or  is 
treated  as  an  enemy  under  any  law  or  proclamation  for  the  time  being  in  force 
relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy  or  relating  to  trading  with  persons  of  enemy 
nationality  or  association  has  any  interest  in  such  merchandise. 

Goods  imported  from  the  countries  above  mentioned  and  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  and  interest  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  customs. 

With  a  view  to  enabling  importers  to  communicate  with  exporters  in  these  coun- 
tries, certificates  will  not  be  required  in  respect  of  goods  actually  shipped  from  the 
countries  named  prior  to  the  10th  of  October,  1916. 

The  Order  in  Council  and  the  form  of  the  certificate  of  origin  and  interest  are 
set  forth  below. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  AND  INTEREST. 

I,   ,  hereby  certify  that  Mr  

(producer,  manufacturer,  merchant,  trader,  etc.),  residing  at   

in  this  town,  has  declared  before  me  that  the  merchandise  designated  below,  which 

is  to  be  shipped  from  this  town  to    consigned  to  (a) 

  (merchant,  manufacturer,  etc.)  in  the  Dominion 

of  Canada,  has  not  been  manufactured  or  produced  in  enemy  territory ;  that  no  per- 
son who  is  an  enemy,  or  is  treated  as  an  enemy  under  any  law  or  proclamation  for 
the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy  or  relating  to  trading  with 
persons  of  enemy  nationality  or  association,  has  any  interest  in  such  merchandise; 
and  that  he  has  produced  to  my  satisfaction  invoices  or  other  trustworthy  documents 
in  proof  thereof. 


Number  and  description  of  cases. 

Marks 
and 
Numbers. 

Weight 
or 

quantity. 

Total  value 
(b) 

Contents. 

Name  of 
l-.roducer  or 
manufacturer. 

This  certificate  is  valid  only  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  (c)   days 

from  the  date  hereof,  and  for  not  more  than  (d)  

(Signed)  

(Signature  of  person  declaring.) 

(Signed)   

(Signature    of    consular  authority 
issuing  certificate  and  date.) 
(Consular  Fee  Stamp.) 
(a)  If  desired  the  word  "  order  "  may  be  inserted  here,  instead  of  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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(h)  This  column  may  bo  left  blank  if  desired. 

(c)  Here  insert  number  of  days  for  which  certificate  is  valid. 

(d)  Here  insert  quantity  or  weight. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

RUSSIAN  TO  I5K  TAUGHT  IX  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

Commercial  Attache  Pierce  C.  Williams,  London,  states  in  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports  that  British  efforts  to  increase  trade  with  Russia  after  the  war  are 
taking  the  extremely  practical  shape  of  encouraging  the  study  of  the  Russian  language 
by  young  men  training  for  commercial  life.  At  Leeds  University  a  chair  for  the 
study  of  Russian  has  recently  been  created  through  the  generosity  of  Sir  James 
Roberts,  Bart.  In  his  letter  to  the  university  offering  £10,000  ($48,700)  for  the  foun- 
dation and  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of  Russian  language  and  literature  the 
donor  said :  "  It  would  be  an  illusion  to  expect  that  adequate  advantage  could  be  taken 
of  Russia  as  an  outlet  for  British  manufacturers  unless  we  can  be  represented  there 
by  our  own  countrymen,  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language." 

Stirred,  apparently,  by  the  success  of  Leeds  University,  Manchester  University 
recently  made  an  appeal  for'  £15,000  ($73,000)  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in 
Russian,  and  it  is  to-day  announced  that  £6,000  ($29,200)  of  the  required  sum  has 
been  contributed.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  appeal  will  fail  in  a  community  where 
the  business  imagination  is  so  highly  developed  as  in  Manchester.  The  suggestion 
that  exchange  professorships  be  established  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  has  also 
been  warmly  received.  » 

That  there  is  much  popular  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Russian 
is  evidenced  by  the  prompt  and  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  London  County  Council.  In  its  school  in  Bolt  Court,  London,  classes  in  Russian 
are  being  eagerly  attended  by  young  journalists.  In  the  City  of  London  College 
Russian  has  been  taught  with  success  in  the  evening  classes  for  some  time,  and  it  is 
to  be  taught  next  session  in  the  technical  schools  at  Newport  (Monmouthsljire). 

The  time  is  ripe  for  introducing  the  study  of  the  Russian  language  into  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  United  States.  If  this  be  done  promptly  there  will  be  available 
within  a  few  years  a  corps  of  young  Americans  speaking  some  Russian  and  capable 
of  taking  important  positions  as  representatives  of  American  houses  in  Russia. 

THE  FORESTS  OF  JAPAN. 

(British  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

The  forestry  situation  in  Japan  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Nakai,  a  district 
forester  from  Tokio,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  total  forest  area  of  Japan,  including  Honshu,  Skikoku,  Kyushu,  the  Luchu 
islands,  and  other  smaller  islands,  is  58,820,000  acres.  The  forests  cover  78-3  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  J apanese  islands.  Of  the  10,000,000  acres  of  forests  in  the  principal 
islands  of  the  group,  two-thirds  is  in  standing  timber  and  the  remainder  is  being  re- 
forested. The  forests  are  classified  into  state,  crown  and  private  areas,  and  the  timber 
is  chiefly  cedar,  spruce,  birch  and  Japanese  pine,  which  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
red  and  white  pine  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  of  different  physical  charac- 
teristics. It  requires  about  10O  years  for  forest  trees  to  attain  a  diameter  of  14  to  15 
inches  at  a  point  about  5  feet  above  the  ground  surface. 

"Japan  exports  more  timber  products  than  it  imports.  Korea,  and  parts  of  China 
and  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  consume  most  of  the  lumber  exported, 
although  the  United  States  takes  large  quantities  of  our  oak.  The  large  timbers  used 
in  Japan  come  from,  the  Pacific  northwest. 
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"  Conservation  methods  work  successfully  in  Japan  and  complete  re-foresting  of 
denuded  areas  can  be  accomplished  in  from  80  to  100  years.  Re-foresting  was  com- 
menced in  Japan  about  30  years  ago,  and  the  system  is  now  complete. 

"  Patrol  methods  are  followed  in  protecting  Japanese  forests  from  destruction  by 
fire,  a.  ranger's  district  covering  from  5,000  to  6,000  acres.  Volunteers  fight  the  fires. 
When  areas  are  cleared  for  re-foresting,  lines  of  about  40  yards  in  width  are  left  open 
and  kept  clear  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fires.  In  Japan  there  are  seven  major  forest 
districts  and.  within  these  are  205  subdivisions,  all  under  comprehensive  control. 
Areas  may  be  cleared  for  farming,  but  in  Japan  the  farm  units  are  small,  averaging 
only  three  acres  for  each  farm. 

"  Taking  the  timbered  areas  of  Japan,  including  the  southern  portion  of  Sakha- 
lien,  /which  is  90  per  cent  timbered,  Formosa  and  Korea  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
observed  that  Japan  has  a  very  large  forest  area — estimated  at  54,000,000  acres — in  her 
colonies  of  Sakhalien,  Formosa,  and  Korea." 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  BRAZIL. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  extent  of  the  import  trade  of  the  port  of  Natal  (the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte)  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  large,  if  deduction  be  made 
of  railway  and  bridge  material. 

Cement  is  imported  annually  into  Natal  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000  barrels,  and 
is  sold  there  for  building  purposes,  etc.  A  good  deal  of  this  cement  is  bought  in  the 
open  market  at  Pernambuco  and  shipped  from  there  to  Natal  in  coasting  steamers. 
In  addition,  special  cargoes  arrive  from  Europe  for  the  railways  as  need  arises. 

Germany  has  up  to  now  supplied  all  the  electrical  material  required.  The  elec- 
tric cars  are  also  of  German  make.  There  seems,  however,  a  prospect  of  American 
material  being  supplied  in  future,  as  there  have  been  two  travellers  in  American  elec- 
trical supplies  in  Natal  recently.  The  existing  rolling  stock  appears  to  be  in  bad 
condition,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  new  material  will  be  required  shortly  if 
the  cars  are  to  continue  running. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  field  for  the  development  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

If  Natal  were  to  be  made  the  base  of  supplies  of  imported  carbide  for  small  towns 
like  Macau,  Assu  and  Mossoro,  this  article  might  be  carried  in  large  quantities  by 
British  ships.  Every  house  outside  Natal  is  illuminated  by  this  means,  but  at  present 
supplies  go  direct  to  Mossoro  and  Macau  from  ,Pernambuco  in  small  schooners,  of» 
which  over  one  hundred  are  engaged  in  coastwise  trade.  Carbide  is  now  sold  at  42,000 
reis  (about  43s.  9d.  at  current  rate  of  exchange)  per  drum  of  50  kilogs.  (about  110 
pounds),  having  risen  in  price  suddenly  from  25,000  reis  (about  26s.). 

The  flour  trade,  too,  would  undoubtedly  increase  greatly  were  it  conducted  by 
direct  importation  into  Natal  instead  of  through  Pernambuco. 

Hardware  and  agricultural  implements  are  the  principal  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

Exports  from  Natal  consist  of  cotton,  cotton  seed,  sugar,  wax  and  hides  and  skins, 
and  are  sent  principally  to  Pernambuco  or  Rio. 

GROWING  USE  OF  FARM  TRACTORS  IN  CUBA. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government  published  in  the  Commerce  Reports,  United  States 
Consul  H.  M.  Wolcote  states  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Cuba  for  both  light 
and  heavy  farm  tractors,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  will  be  sold  here  this  year. 
Some  of  the  larger  sugar  estates  already  have  tractors  in  operation.  These  are  heavy 
machines,  as  a  rule,  of  the  higher  horse-power,  and  are  used  for  ploughing  and  pre- 
paring the  land  for  the  planting  of  cane  and  other  crops.    Only  the  highest  grade 
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machines  are  suitable  for  work  in  Cuba.  Gasoline  has  been  used  principally  as  a 
fuel,  although  prior  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  alcohol  this  also  was  used  to  some 
extent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  tractors  in  Cuba  will 
be  with  the  large  sugar  estates,  although  a  few  of  the  lower-powered  machines  are 
in  use  on  the  general  farms,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  more  as 
the  advantages  of  tractors  are  more  generally  demonstrated.  Prices  of  mules  and  oxen 
are  at  present  very  high  in  this  country,  and  the  prospects  seem  to  indicate  a  con- 
tinued advance  in  the  cost  of  these  animals.  There  is  also  a  growing  appreciation 
among  agriculturists  of  the  necessity  for  deeper  and  better  ploughing  of  the  lands  for 
all  crops. 

It  would  be  well  to  arrange  for  practical  demonstrations  of  American  tractors 
in  Cuba.  Manufacturers  might  consult  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  in  regard  to  such  plans. 

GOODS  IN  DEMAND  IN  ECUADOR. 

The  British  Consul  at  Guayaquil  (Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson)  reports  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  that  a  Britishxfirm  of  electrical,  mechanical  and  civil  engineers,  with 
an^  office  in  London,  is  opening  a  trading  branch  in  Guayaquil,  and  desires  to  obtain 
the  representation  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of  machinery  (agricultural, 
hydraulic,  electrical),  supplies  for  engineering  and  mechanical  engineering  trades, 
railway,  tramway,  electric  light  and  gas  supplies,  hardware  and  metal  trade  supplies, 
leather  goods,  dry  goods  (piece-goods),  motor  cars,  motor  boats,  motor  wagons,  etc., 
steam  launches,  barges,  sanitary  appliances  and  chemicals,  plumbing  materials,  tubes 
of  all  kinds,  cast-iron  pipes,  bolts,  nuts,  nails  and  screws,  etc. 


TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

British  Firms  should  Appoint  Agents  now. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  (Mr.  B.  W.  Dalton)  writing  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  says  that,  judging  from  his  correspondence,  a  number  of 
United  Kingdom  firms,  while  they  are  disposed  or  have  even  decided  to  establish  agents 
in  New  Zealand,  have  apparently  determined  not  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  until 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  that  their  reason  for  deferring  action  evidently  lies  in  the 
difficulty  of  delivering  goods  at  the  present  time.  This  attitude  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  New  Zealand  firms;  these  firms  realize  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  delivering  goods,  but  they  feel  that  the  preliminaiy  negotiations 
should  be  conducted  now. 

Firms  in  New  Zealand  are  even  more  anxious  than  formerly  to  deal  in  British 
goods,  and  to  hold  British  in  preference  to  foreign  agencies.  At  the  same  time  they 
must  naturally  take  into  consideration  their  means  of  livelihood  after  the  war.  The 
position  is  that  while  British  firms  are  postponing  the  appointment  of  agents,  and 
even  postponing  negotiations  to  that  end,  American  and  Japanese  firms  are  seeking  to 
appoint  agents  in  various  directions.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  that  while  the  war  ,has  quickened  British  interest  in  trade,  it  has  also 
had  the  effect  of  offering  an  opportunity  to  foreign  manufacturers  to  obtain  trade — 
not  only  that  which  was  formerly  in  German  hands,  but  also  the  trade  which  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  are  precluded  from  attending  to  at  present. 

The  New  Zealand  market  has  direct  connection  with  two  progressive  manufac- 
turing countries  (the  United  States  and  Japan),  and  the  manufacturers  of  these 
countries  have  been  making  considerable  efforts  to  establish  connections  which  they 
hope  will  prove  to  be  permanent.  % 
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The  point  of  view  of  the  agent  with  whom  a  British  firm  will  not  negotiate  now  is 
that,  if  he  waits  until  the  war  is  over  and  the  negotiations  then  carried  on  should  not 
prove  satisfactory,  he  may  probably  lose  other  opportunities  during  the  war.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  British  firm,  there  is  the  possibility  that,  owing  to  its  refusal 
to  negotiate  now,  it  may  lose  an  agent  who  would  prove  eminently  satisfactory,  and 
after  the  war  may  be  unable  to  find  another  agent  as  suitable.  Most  New  Zealand 
firms  realize,  often  from  experience,  the  difficulty  and  often  impossibility  of  obtaining 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time.  What  they  naturally  want  to 
obtain  is  some  security  that  their  position  after  the  war  will  be  satisfactory  and  that 
they  will  not  suffer  by  having  refused  other  offers. 

great  Britain's  trade  with  italy. 

In  reference  to  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  the  British  Export 
Gazette  says  as  follows: — 

"  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  in  export  occasioned  by  the  war,  our  trade  with 
Italy  continues  on  a  very  satisfactory  level.  The  demand  for  British  goods  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  we  find  ourselves  able  to  supply,  but  nevertheless,  during  1915  there 
was  only  a  slight  net  diminution  of  17,000,000  lire,  although  in  that  year  the  drop  in 
coal  alone  was  no  less  than  60,000,000  lire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  January-February 
this  year  British  imports  were  up  50  per  cent  over  1915.  Italy  has,  of  course,  her  own 
shipping  shortage  just  as  we  have  ours  in  England,  but  since  the  war  she  has  seen  heir 
exports  to  this  country  rise  by  10  per  cent.  The  latest  report  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  Italy  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  aiter-war  demand  for  goods  of 
British  manufacture  is  likely  to  be  on  a  greatly  intensified  scale,  and,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  steps  are  being  taken  to  cope  with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  business  operations  between  England  and  Italy  will  be  materially 
assisted  by  the  economic  agreement  which  has  been  reached  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  true  this  agreement  is  principally  concerned  with  the  assurance  given  to  Italy 
of  sufficient  supplies  of  coal  during  the  war,  and  also  of  other  products  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine ;  but  such 
assurances  will  have  the  solid  effect  of  facilitating  private  interchange  by  establishing 
means  of  transport  and  effecting  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  respective 
trading  communities." 

TRADE  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

Buenos  Aires. — Argentina  has  for  many  years  been  an  important  exporter  of 
quebracho  for  tanning  purposes.  The  export  in  1915  amounted  to  100j213  tons,  of 
which  Great  Britain  took  66,244  tons,  and  the  price  per  metric  ton,  £12  17s.  6d.  before 
the  war,  rose  to  £36  10s.  per  ton.  At  the  close  of  1915  and  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  the  present  year  the  price  has  come  up  to  £41  5s. 

Argentina  is  now,  thanks  to  the  war,  in  a  splendid  economical  position  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  She  is  selling  more  to  her  creditors  than  she 
can  buy  from  them,  and  without  doubt  Argentina's  now  favourable  trade  balance  will 
continue  and  steadily  improve. 

Business  failures  during  1915  showed  a  decrease.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
in  spite  of  the  war  British  manufacturers  and  exporters  continued  during  1915  to  do 
more  business  with  Argentina  than  other  nations.  Especially  can  this  be  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Rosario  district,  where  the  presence  of  British  houses,  British  banks  and 
British  railway  companies,  give  commerce  of  Great  Britain  an  important  advantage. 

We  hear  that  every  country  in  South  America  is  shortly  to  be  visited  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  for 
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the  purpose  of  studying  the  market  prospects  of  paper,  paper  products,  and  printing 
supplies,  all  articles  of  export  in  which  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  are 
interested  with  a  view  to  opening  up  constant  markets  in  South  America. 

MARKET  FOR  POCKETKNIVES   IN  RUSSIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  pocketkriives  in  greatest  demand  in  Moscow  are  those  of  medium  price, 
wholesaling  at  $5  to  $10  per  dozen ;  they  are  3  to  3 \  inches  long,  both  with  and  without 
corkscrews,  and  with  2  and  3  blades.  The  wholesale  prices  of  knives  in  general  range 
from  $2.50  to  $25  per  dozen,  and  the  retail  prices  are  about  50  per  cent  higher  than 
the  wholesale. 

It  is  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  knives  on  the  market  are  supplied  by  Russian 
manufacturers.  Most  of  them  are  simply  and  strongly  made,  and  are  cheaper  than 
those  of  foreign  origin.  A  few  knives  are  purchased  from  England,  but  most  of  those 
from  abroad  came  from  Germany.  A  large  firm  in  Moscow  states  that  it  would  be 
glad  to  receive  illustrated  price  lists  from  American  knife  manufacturers.  This  firm 
suggests  that  inasmuch  as  the  simplest  and  cheapest  knives  are  of  Russian  manufac- 
ture, it  would  be  advisable  to  send  quotations  particularly  on  medium  and  high  priced 
Ipiives,  such  as  those  with  horn,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  and  ivory  handles. 
The  annual  turnover  of  pocketknives  is  estimated  at  $25,000  to  $150,000  annually. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  October  6,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

55,922 
25,956 
10,206 
28,224 
12,628 
29,996 
43,723 
23,055 
15,575 

139,791 
39,778 
26,044 
25,341 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R   

Bushels. 

642,804 
592,669 
438,133 
669,167 
683,529 
548,6t>4 
705,727 
206,654 
173,675 

1,146,787 
161,014 
504,815 
389,610 

Bushels. 

145,233 
90,355 
88,796 
129,395 
103,070 
231,102 
301,480 
68,573 
118,892 

422,117 
105,959 
204,034 
132,344 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

843,959 
781,095 
641,128 
826,786 
967,713 
880,021 
1,050,930 
330,520 
308,142 

1,808,352 
393,297 
846,164 
613,054 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific.  .    .  ... ,   

72,115 
103,993 

168,486 
70,259 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

32,238 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Total  terminal  elevators . . 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator... . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

99,657 
86,546 
111,271 
65,759 

6,863,248 

9,717 
41,732 
219,924 

2,141,350 

476,239 

810,324 

10,291,161 

14,100 

8,696 
23,673 

2,989 
9,933 

55 
2, 854 
1,172 

26,861 
53,282 
254,702 

271,373 

46,469 

12,922 

4,081 

334,845 

444,740 
526,819 
1,698,934 
1,863,894 

1,001,200 

19,267 
19,627 
1,939,328 

2,637,302 
2,011,743 
1,472,936 
225,411 
129,016 

13,990,217 
24,616,223 

Midland — 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

232,750 
32,961 
858,010 
718,423 

211,990 

493,858 
840,924 
1,145,471 

Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

434,358 

543,071 

23,771 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ... 

11,970 
16,969 
604,556 

2,658 
1,264,316 

7,297 

70,456 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

476,689 
682,843 
936,455 
26,205 
67,521 

1,757,551 
1,117,178 
533,158 
182,676 
61,495 

377,132 
211,722 
3,323 
16,530 

25,980 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  quantity  in  store  

5,099,660 
12,234,281 

8,154,346 
10,342,165 

686,460 
1,175,621 

49,751 
864,159 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
October  6,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

8,359 
1,619,987 
1,434,497 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels-, 

8,359* 
3,809,819- 
2,236,505- 
2,157,009^ 
1,024,392 
167,896 
35,732 
2,794,569 

136,677 
55,711 
3,146 
13,714 
6,376 
19 
55,730 

2,053,155 
746,297 

1,208,666 
246,106 
161,520 
35,713 
648,203 

No.  3  ..   

945,197 
764,572 

No.  5   :  

No.  6  n   

2,090,636 

Totals  

6,863,248 

271,373 

5,099,660 

12,234,281 

Oats— 

No.  1  C.W  

51,055 
1,103,250 
405,234 
66,035 

76 
16,524 
10,372 
6,120 
85 
2,423 
10,869 

16,974 
5,329,997 
'  1,333,439 
267,005 
146,964 
694,125 
365' 842 

68,105 
6,449,771 
1,749,045 
339,160 
147,049 
696,548 
892,487 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  h   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

515,776 

2,141,350 

46,469 

8,154,346 

10,342,165 

Barley- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

8,112 
1,821 
2,989 

200^432 
305,617 
89,714 
23^891 
66,806 

8,112 
315,541 
430,936 
215,635 
74,' 996 
130,401 

No.  3  C.W  

113,288 
122,330 
125,921 
51,' 105 
63,595 

No.  4  h   

Feed  

Other  

476,239 

12,922 

686,460 

1,175,621 

Flax- 

592,162 
162,602 
17,184 

3,445 
118 
518 

49,751 

645,358 
162,720 
17,702 

38,376 

No.  2  C.W    

No.  3  "   

Other  

38,376 

Totals  

810,324 

4,081 

49,751 

864, 15C 

10,291,161 

334,845 

13,990,217 

24,616,223 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  6,  1916,  with 
comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

October  6,  1916— 

Bushels. 

6,863,248 
271,373 
5,099^660 

Bushels. 

3,427,913 
63,472 
8, 890,' 557 

Bushels. 

10,291,161 
334,845 
13,990^217 

October  8,  1915— 

12,234,281 

12,381,942 

24,616,223 

11,605,603 
51,681 
1,365,217 

1,940,675 
1,253 
375,450 

13,546,278 
52,934 
1,740,667 

October  8,  1914— 

13,022,501 

2,317,378 

15,339,879 

17,206,128 
4,449,197 

5,256,776 
1,093,983 

22,462,904 
5,543,180 

Totals  

21,655,325 

6,350,759 

28,006,084 

TENDERS  IJSTVITED. 
South  Africa. 

Contract  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  for  purchase  of  stores  required  by  the  South 
African  railways  and  highways,  Johannesburg.  These  specifications  and  tender  forms 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  file  No.  A-2047.) 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  together  with  the  date  on  which  tenders  close  at 
Johannesburg,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Tender 

No.       Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 
727 — October,  23,  1916 — 100,000  hardwood  sleepers. 

729 —  "         30,  1916 — About  200,000  pounds  of  best  Yorkshire  iron. 

730 —  "        "30,  1916 — 460  tons  of  cotton  and  wool  waste. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1236.  '-Representative. — An  English  firm  well  represented  in  London,  the  Eng- 
lish provinces,  and  Scotland,  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  paper,  pulp  and 
board  mills  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  state  they  have  a  thoroughly  sound 
connection  amongst  all  buyers  and  can  secure  the  best  prices  and  terms  for  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

1237.  fChickens. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquires  for  quotations  on  prime  quality 
chickens,  3  to  4£*  pounds.    Delivery  Liverpool  or  Bristol. 

1238.  fPoultry. — A  Leicester  Urm  wishes  to  correspond  with  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  export  turkeys,  geese  and  chickens. 

1239.  fPoultry. — A  Birmingham  commission  merchant  is  open  to  sell  poultry  on 
commission.    The  firm  is  already  handling  United  States  and  Chinese  poultry. 

1240.  fPoultry. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  the  coming 
season  on  chickens,  geese  and  turkeys  in  1,000  lots.  Prices  to  include  delivery  to 
Leicester  or  Bristol. 

1241.  fPoultry. — A  Leicester  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  a  few  reliable 
packers  of  chickens  in  time  for  next  season's  business. 

1242.  f  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  Blenheims,  Golden 
Russets,  Baldwins,  Kings  and  Greenings.  Prices  to  include  delivery  Bristol  or 
Liverpool. 

1243.  Steel  work  required. — A  Dundee  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive  prices 
c.i.f.  Calcutta  or  f.o.b.  Birkenhead  for  40  superposed  beams  46  feet  by  32  inches  by 
6  inches,  124/128  pounds  per  foot.  These  consist  of  2  rolled  steel  joists  16  inches  by 
6  inches  riveted  together  at  8-inch  pitch. 


Superposed  Beam. 

Also  10  rolled  steel  joists,  46  inches  by  10  inches  by  5  inches,  35  pounds  per  foot. 
These  must  be  exact  to  lengths  specified. 

Also  give  extra  cost,  if  any,  for  giving  the  whole  two  coats  of  best  red  lead  paint. 

t  See  report  of  commissioner,  J.  E.  Ray,  Birmingham,  page  885. 
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1244.  Steel  baling  hoops— Quotations  desired  by  Dundee  firm  for  mild  steel 
baling  hoops  f  inch  by  24  W.G.  in  coils  of  about  56  pounds  f.o.b.  Birkenhead  or  c.i.f. 
Calcutta.    The  quality  must  be  first-class. 

Also  mild  steel  baling  hoops  1  inch  by  16  W.G.  and  1  inch  by  17  W.G.  in  long 
lengths,  coiled  and  black  varnished,  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

1245.  Steel  bars,  plates,  sections,  billets,  etc. — A  Dundee  firm  will  be  pleased  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with,  reliable  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  Canada  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  quotations  for  the  above. 

1246.  Methylated  spirit  irons. — A  Dundee  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  methylated  spirit  irons. 

1247.  Wire  nails  and  pins. — A  Dundee  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  f.o.b. 
quay,  Dundee  or  Leith,  for  three  tons  of  pins  2|  inches  long,  No.  4  W.G.,  packed  in 
1-cwt.  bags.  Sample  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    Also  for  wire  nails. 

1248.  *Grain  whisky. — A  firm  of  wine  and  spirit  merchants  in  Wales  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  shippers  of  grain  whisky. 

1249.  London  agent. — An  English  commercial  traveller  is  open  to  communicate 
with  a  Canadian  house  requiring  a  personal  representative  or  agent  in  London. 

1250.  Sprnce  lumber. — A  London  correspondent  having  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  large  quantities  of  spruce  lumber  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  is  desirous  of 
getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  lumber  exporters  willing  to  supply. 

1251.  *Woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturers  of 
woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods,  etc.,  doing  business  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  have 
a  market  for  Canadian-made  woollen  and  cotton  hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  similar  to 
goods  manufactured  at  Chemitz,  Saxony,  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  manu- 
facturers in  the  Dominion. 

1252.  Canned  meat  and  canned  salmon. — A  London  correspondent  having  a  market 
for  very  large  quantities  of  canned  meat  in  10-ounce  cans  for  the  next  twelve  months ; 
also  canned  salmon  in  1-pound  cans,  wishes  to  get  into  immediate  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  able  to  quote. 

1253.  Files  and  rasps. — A  Sheffield  firm  are  in  the  market  for  Canadian-made 
files  and  rasps. 

1254.  Linseed  cake. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  firms  in  Can- 
ada manufacturing  linseed  cake. 

1255.  Timber. — An  Italian  merchant  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  building  timber;  also  box  lumber  for  packing  fruit,  etc. 

1256.  Cod  and  seal  oil. — A  Yorkshire  company  manufacturing  surgical  and  medi- 
cal goods  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  of  cod  and  seal  oil  from  Canadian  shippers. 

1257.  Tinned  goods. — A  commission  agent  in  St.  John's  asks  for  the  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  meats,  apples,  pork  and  beans,  condensed  milk,  evapor- 
ated and  dried  apples,  pickles  and  corn. 

1258.  Dairy  products. — Makers  of  butter  and  cheese  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  a  Newfoundland  inquirer. 

1259.  Cereals,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  exporters  of  cereals  and  vegetables. 

1260.  Feeds. — A  Newfoundland  agency  is  open  to  transact  business  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  hay,  oats  and  straw. 
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1261.  Hosiery. — An  old-established  dry  goods  house  in  St.  John's  asks  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  women's  plain  black  cashmere  hose — winter  and  summer 
weights — medium  to  best  quality — in  sizes  8£  to  10  inches  foot,  also  misses'  hosiery 
to  match  English  sizes  Nos.  1  to  6.  Exporters  are  asked  to  send  samples  and  give 
prices  and  terms. 

1262.  Grease,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Newfoundland  asks  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  white  grease,  used  in  "the  manufacture  of 
soap. 

1263.  Stearo. — A  well-known  commission  agent  in  St.  John's  desires  to  be  put 
into  touch  with  Canadian  dealers  in  "  stearo  "  or  an  equivalent  ingredient  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  butterine. 

1264.  Pickles. — A  wholesale  commission  agent  in  Newfoundland  asks  to  be  put 
in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  mixed  pickles  in  glass. 

1265.  Tinned  meats. — All  kinds  of  Canadian  tinned  meats  are  inquired  for  by  a 
Newfoundland  wholesale  dealer. 

1266.  Commission  agent. — An  active  Belgian  commission  agent  established  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  who  has  been  interested  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  sale  among  others 
of  the  following  articles:  Kails  and  fish-joints  for  normal  gauge  roads;  rails  and 
fish-joints  for  portable  railways  (Decauville  system  or  any  similar)  ;  bolts  for  both 
normal  and  narrow  gauge  (portable)  ;  railways ;  iron  railway  ties ;  railway  awnings ; 
has  just  returned  from  the  front  to  take  up  again  the  management  of  his  firm  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  import  the  above  articles  from  Belgium  and  France  under  the 
present  circumstances,  wishes  to  find  out  whether  he  could  procure  them  in  Canada. 

1267.  Camp  furniture. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  wholesalers  requests  catalogues, 
price-lists  and  full  particulars  of  folding  cots,  chairs  and  other  camp  furniture. 

1268.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  agent  with  permanent  sample 
rooms  in  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for 
furniture  in  the  K.D.S.,  picture  mouldings,  hardware  and  kindred  lines.  Full  par- 
ticulars requested  in  first  communication. 

1269.  Paper  and  stationery  agencies. — A  gentleman  with  twenty  years'  experience 
in  South  Africa  as  general  manager  for  one  of  the  largest  publication  firms,  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  paper  and  stationery  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Correspondence  requested  at  once. 

1270.  Agencies. — A  manufacturers'  agent,  located  in  Cape  Town,  is  prepared  to 
take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  South  Africa  in  foodstuffs,  dry  goods,  woodenware,  hard- 
ware and  kindred  lines.    Full  particulars  requested  with  first  letter. 

1271.  Underwear  and  hosiery. — A  Durban  firm  makes  request  for  samples  and 
particulars  in  ladies'  hose,  undervests  and  underwear  of  all  kinds. 

1272.  Dry  goods. — A  Durban  firm  requests  samples  and  quotations  of  cotton 
piece-goods,  such  as  flannelettes ;  also  cotton  blankets. 

1273.  Corsets. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, with  samples  on  leading  lines. 

1274.  Toilet  requisites. — A  Durban  firm  makes  inquiries  for  particulars  from 
Canada  of  any  proprietary  lines,  such  as  tooth  paste,  powders,  shaving  soap,  toilet 
soap,  etc. 

1275.  Dolls. — A  Durban  firm  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  dolls  and  toys.  Full  particulars  submitted  to  them  by  return  mail  will  have 
their  consideration  for  immediate  business. 
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1276.  Foodstuffs. — A  Johannesburg  commission  agent  makes  inquiries  for  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  shippers  in  any  line  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  cereal  goods, 
bacon,  ham,  cheese  or  proprietary  lines  in  groceries  of  all  kinds. 

1277.  Agencies. — A  recently-established  South  African  commission  house  with 
headquarters  in  Johannesburg  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  any  line 
of  hardware,  building  supplies  and  timber  of  all  kinds.  Immediate  correspondence  is 
requested. 

1278.  Agricultural  implements. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in 
Johannesburg  and  an  organization  throughout  the  country  calling  on  the  farmers, 
requests  correspondence  in  reference  to  an  agency  proposition  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments, such  as  ploughs,  harrows  and  any  small  implements,  but  not  large  agricultural 
machinery. 

1279.  Dairy  supplies. — A  South  African  firm  with  an  organization  calling  on  the 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  in 
cream  separators,  small  and  medium  capacity,  also  other  dairy  supplies. 

1280.  Bee  appliances. — A  South  African  firm  with  an  organization  calling  on  the 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  are  prepared  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  bee  appliances. 

1281.  Fertilizers. — A  South  African  firm  organized  in  every  agricultural  dis- 
trict of  South  Africa,  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ferti- 
lizers.   The  line  to  be  handled  as  an  agency. 

1282.  Architectural  agency.— A  Johannesburg  firm  making  a  specialty  of  public 
building  supplies  are  prepared  to  take  up  representation  and  requests  correspondence, 
enclosing  samples,  catalogues  and  other  details  on  such  lines  as  iron  and  steel  case- 
ments, elevator  doors,  roofings,  doors  and  frames,  closet  seats,  blackboards,  church 
and  school  furniture. 

1283.  Commission  house  agency. — A  Johannesburg  firm  with  good  experience,  are 
prepared  to  take  up  South  African  representation  for  Canadian  commission  house 
which  is  prepared  and  organized  to  compete  in  the  South  African  markets. 

1284.  Machinery — -ore  crushing. — A  Johannesburg  firm  makes  inquiry  for 
machinery  suitable  for  crushing  and  fibreising  asbestos.  Sample  of  their  worst  raw 
fibre  is  on  file  with  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

1285.  Calcium  of  carbide. — A  Cape  Town  firm  makes  inquiry  regarding  the 
possibility  of  agency  of  Canadian-made  calcium  of  carbide. 

1286.  Hardware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesalers  requests  catalogues  and 
price-lists  on  household  and  building  hardware. 

1287.  Woodenware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesalers  requests  catalogues  and 
price-lists  of  woodenware. 

1288.  Furniture,  K.D.S. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesalers  requests  cata- 
logues and  price-lists  of  furniture. 

1289.  Guns  and  ammunition. — A  Johannesburg  firm  would  like  to  hear  from 
ammunition  and  rifle  manufacturers;  catalogues  and  price-lists  requested  in  first 
correspondence. 

1290.  Perambulators. — A  Johannesburg  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price-lists 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  baby  carriages  and  go-carts. 

1291.  Tires. — A  Johannesburg  firm  handling  this  commodity  in  a  big  way  will 
be  glad  to  receive  catalogues,  price-lists  and  other  information  from  tire  manufac- 
turers.   Also  sample  and  particulars  of  tires  for  perambulators. 
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1292.  Motor  cars. — One  of  the  best  Transvaal  firms  are  prepared  to  purchase  or 
accept  agency  for  the  Transvaal  on  any  Canadian-made  motor  car  or  motor  bicycle. 

1293.  Motor  accessories. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  motor  dealers  requests  cata- 
logues and  samples  where  possible,  with  prices  from  motor  accessory  manufacturers. 

1294.  Toys. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Johannesburg  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  Canadian-made  toys  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated^  catalogues  and  price- 
lists  with  particulars  re  quantities  and  packing  are  requested. 

1295.  Dolls. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Johannesburg  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  Canadian-made  dolls  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  catalogues  and  price- 
lists  are  requested. 

1296.  Agency. — A  Johannesburg  resident  who  for  many  years  represented  Eng- 
lish shipping  interests  in  India,  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  organ- 
izing on  the  commission  or  shipping  basis  for  export  to  South  Africa. 

1297.  Dry  goods. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesalers  are  prepared  to  purchase 
from  samples,  cotton  piece-goods,  hosiery  and  underwear.  Medium  price  and  lower 
qualities  only  wanted. 

1298.  Dry  goods. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesalers  requests  clippings  and 
prices  of  Canadian  ducks,  prints,  flannelettes  and  blankets. 

1299.  Underwear  and  hosiery. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  are 
prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  hosiery  and  underwear  from  samples  only. 

1300.  Denims  and  cottonades. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  are 
prepared  to  purchase  Canadian-made  denims  and  cottonades.  Requests  sample  of 
feeler  and  small  clipping  for  colours. 

1301.  Overalls  and  working  shirts. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  dealers 
are  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian-made  overalls  and  working  shirts  and  requests 
immediate  correspondence.    Samples  of  one  or  two  leading  popular  lines  requested. 

1302.  Dry  goods. — A  Johannesburg  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  in  cotton 
piece-goods  of  all  kinds,  blankets,  wool,  union  and  cotton,  knitted  goods,  hosiery 
and  underwear.    Overalls  and  working  shirts. 

1303.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Johannesburg  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  in 
men's  and" women's  and  children's  boots  and  shoes.  Range  of  samples  must  be  shown 
by  representative. 

1304.  Dry  goods  agency. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  commission  agents  who 
specialize  in  dry  goods  lines  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  flannelettes, 
cottonades,  denims,  sheetings,  shirtings,  prints,  cotton  and  wool  hosiery,  cotton  and 
wool  underclothing,  sweaters,  and  any  other  line  of  dry  goods  or  small  wares  includ- 
ing umbrellas. 

1305.  Agencies. — An  established  Johannesburg  commission  house  of  several  years 
standing  with  a  branch  office  in  Durban  and  other  centres  are  prepared  to  take  up 
Canadian  agencies  for  foodstuffs  such  as  butter,  cheddar  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
canned  goods  including  salmon,  flour,  bacon,  hams,  and  salt  herring  shipped  in  casks. 

1306.  Dry  goods  agency. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  commission  agents  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  wool  blankets,  union  blankets,  piece-goods  of 
all  kinds  in  cotton  manufacture,  fleece-lined  underwear,  cotton  and  wool  hosiery, 
cotton  and  wool  underwear.  Details  in  reference  to  fleeced  underwear  are  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1307.  Agency. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  commission  agents  with  branches  in 
several  centres,  makes  inquiries  for  agencies  on  the  following  lines  of  iron  and  steel 
goods,  wire  nails,  wire,  bar-iron,  enamelware,  and  iron  bedsteads.  (For  illustration 
of  bedstead,  see  page  895.) 
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1308.  Safety  fuse. — A  Johannesburg  agent  makes  inquiry  re  possibility  of  secur- 
ing safety  fuse  from  Canada.  Particulars  regarding  kind  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1309.  Agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  with  headquarters  in 
Johannesburg  and  branches  in  several  centres  are  making  demand  for  agencies  for 
paper  and  paper  bags. 

13)10.  Furniture. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  commission  agents  are  making 
inquiries  for  furniture  of  all  kinds  shipped  in  the  knockdown  state. 

1311.  Pocket  knives. — A  Johannesburg  agent  makes  inquiry  regarding  supply  of 
cheap  pocket  knives  for  native  trade.  Sample  of  kind  and  other  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1312.  Manganese  dioxide. — A  South  African  firm  handling  from  20  to  30  tons 
of  fine  powder  manganese,  makes  request  for  quotations  of  this  ore  from  Canada. 

1313.  Cart  and  carriage  material. — A  South  African  firm  with  branch  stores  in 
twelve  centres  and  factories  in  several  districts,  are  anxious  to  purchase  from  Canada 
such  lines  as  carriage  lamps,  carriage  metal  goods,  axles,  springs,  steel  tire  wire, 
bolts  and  nuts,  nails,  tubular  rivets — all  sizes,  bifurcated  rivets — all  sizes.  Motor 
accessories  for  bodies  and  cover  parts,  solid  carriage  tires,  carriage  axle  wrenches, 
drills  and  carriage  varnishes.  Catalogues,  price-lists  and  when  possible,  samples  are 
requested,  with  full  particulars  re  packings. 

1314.  Shoemakers',  saddlers'  and  farriers'  requisites. — A  South  African  firm 
with  branch  stores  in  twelve  centres  of  South  Africa  are  prepared  to  purchase  Cana- 
dian lines  such  as  grindings  and  boot  requisites  of  all  kinds,  metal  currycombs,  whips, 
horseshoes,  tense  coil  chains  9-gauge,  chains,  burnishing  ink  for  boots,  beeswax,  oblong 
1-pound  cakes,  neatsfoot  oil,  black  wax,  harness  polish,  shoe  polish  and  glue. 

1315.  Ducks  and  drills. — A  South  African  firm  makes  inquiry  for  samples  and 
prices  of  white  ducks  and  coloured  ducks  and  drills  for  carriage  and  motor  purposes. 

1316.  Cotton  rope. — A  South  African  firm  makes  inquiry  for  samples  and  prices 
of  wide  cotton  rope,  i-inch  and  f-inch  in  diameter. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

♦Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

♦Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — 'Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

♦Part  rv. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trad©  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

♦Part    V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

♦Part  VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,    cloth    cover,    ti.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cent*.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.     (Price,  $1.00.) 
*Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  varies.), 
♦Criminal  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

♦May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.   W.   Ross,   13   Nanking   Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.   B.   Johnson,   P.O.   Box   109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade   Commissioner,   Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plos>hch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

B.  Millin,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 
British  West  Indies.  c    R  gontumj  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Ed£*L  TT}^'  F°Tl  °f  J*pain'  Trinidad-  Norway.     Cable  Address  Sontums. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayquil,  British  Consul. 


Egypt 


Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


ndia:  Sweden: 

Calcutta,  Director    General    of    Commer-         Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland  : 


cial  Intelligence. 


taly: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

M«xico : 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 

U  ruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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THE  ENEMY  SAMPLES  IN  TORONTO 

The  German  and  Austrian  samples  collected  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and 
brought  to  Canada  at  the  request  of  Bight  Honourable  Sir  George  E.  Foster  were  on 
exhibition  in  Montreal  from  September  28  to  October  7.  The  exhibition  reopens  in 
Convocation  Hall,  Toronto  University,  on  October  23  and  continues  there  until 
November  6.  The  time  elapsing  between  the  two  exhibitions  was  required  for  pack* 
ing,  unpacking  and  setting  up  the  collection  of  between  eight  thousand  and  ten 
thousand  samples. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  all  manufacturers  who  did  not 
see  the  samples  in  Montreal  to  visit  them  in  Toronto.  Some  of  those  who  did  see 
them  in  Montreal  were  so  interested  that  they  propose  to  see  them  again  in  Toronto. 

All  the  railways  in  Eastern  Canada  will  grant  reduced  fares  to  those  attending 
the  exhibition  on  the  condition  that  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce at  the  exhibition  shall  sign  a  certificate  stating  that  the  holder  of  the  ticket 
attended  the  exhibition.  Visitors  from  outside  towns  should  inquire  at  railway  ticket 
offices  for  particulars  regarding  the  reduced  rates  before  starting. 

Whi.e  the  exhibition  will  not  be  open  to  the  general  public,  as  a  crowd  would  make 
it  difficult  to  examine  samples,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  all 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants  and  all  merchants  interested  in  the  export 
trade  to  attend.  Any  manufacturer  may  secure  admission  by  registering  at  Convoca- 
tion Hall,  whether  he  has  received  a  special  invitation  or  not.  Manufacturers  who 
wish  to  have  expert  workmen  examine  the  samples  may  secure  admission  tickets  for 
them  from  officials  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  the  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  at  Montreal  was  a  great  success.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
over  1,700,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  manufacturers.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  visited  the  exhibition  on  the  29th  September  and  spent  some  time  in  inspect- 
ing the  samples.  His  Boyal  Highness  expressed  the  hope  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers would  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  examining  these  samples  of  German  and 
Austrian  goods  with  a  view  to  considering  whether  any  of  them  can  be  made  in 
Canada. 
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RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  August  30/17,  1916. 

THE  SIBERIAN  MARKET. 

A  study  of  the  probable  future  development  of  Western  Siberia  would  seem  to 
indicate  excellent  prospects  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  with  this  market. 
The  present  position  of  Siberia  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Canada  of  a  generation 
ago.  The  country  is  therefore  still  in  the  constructional  period  of  its  development, 
a  stage  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  recently  concluded  in  Canada.  Since  the 
physical  conditions  in  the  two  countries  are  similar  in  many  respects,  the  further 
development  of  Siberia  should  follow  along  lines  analogous  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  Canada  during  the  past  twenty  years.  This  presents  openings  for  Canadian  trade 
in  the  following  directions : — 

1.  Canadian  firms  can  co-operate  in  the  proper  utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  Siberia  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties  by  supplying  the  materials  and 
equipment  which  have  been  found  most  suitable  for  coping  with  similar  conditions 
in  Canada. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  should  result  from 
this  development  which  will  mean  an  enlarged  market  for  the  products  of  other 
countries. 

Siberia  is  practically  without  manufacturing  industries  and  the  bulk  of  the  sup- 
plies of  manufactured  goods  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  Owing  to  the  similarity 
of  physical  conditions  in  the  two  countries,  Canadian  products  are  in  many  cases 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Siberian  market.  A  derangement  of  the  customary 
sources  of  supply  has  been  brought  about  by  the  war.  There  is  therefore  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  goods  to  become  established  in  a  market,  the  potentialities  of 
which  may  be  realized  after  a  study  of  the  resources  and  probable  future  economic 
progress  of  the  country. 

DIVISION  OF  TRADE. 

Siberia  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  developing  countries  which 
have  been  opened  to  colonization  by  the  era  of  improved  transportation  facilities. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  trade  development  the  country  may  be  divided  into  three 
separate  districts  or  "  zones."  The  first  is  known  as  Western  Siberia  and  consists 
of  the  territory  stretching  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  east  of  the  Yeneisei  river. 
In  this  region  the  trade  is  more  or  less  subject  to  .the  influences  of  European  Kussia 
and  foreign  supplies  are  imported  in  normal  times  either  across  the  European  frontier 
or  through  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  central  or  what  may  be  described 
as  the  "  neutral "  zone  consists  of  the  territory  around  Irkutsk  and  is  chiefly  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mineral  development.  The  distance  from  export  markets 
limits  the  production  of  agricultural  and  other  products  and  this  district  does  not 
offer  as  good  prospects  for  future  trade  as  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  eastern 
part  of  Asiatic  Kussia  beyond  lake  Baikal  is  generally  known  as  the  Russian  Ear 
East  and  the  trade  in  this  territory  is  a  specialized  business  distinct  from  that  with 
the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  for  this  region  are  imported  by 
sea  through  the  port  of  Vladivostok. 
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For  the  present  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  prospects  for  Canadian  trade 
with  Western  Siberia  or  the  first  of  the  districts  defined  above.  This  is  the  most 
important  section  of  the  country  agriculturally  and  is  also  the  most  thickly  settled. 
Out  of  a  total  population  for  the  whole  of  Siberia  of  about  11,500,000  persons,  nearly 
9,000,000  are  settled  on  the  plains  of  Western  Siberia  and  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Altai.  These  plains  stretch  across  the  continent  for  nearly  1,200  miles  without  a 
break  to  the  Altai  mountains  and  are  watered  by  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia — the  Obi, 
the  Irtish  and  the  Yeneisei — which  flow  in  a  north  and  south  direction  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  The  Altai  mountains  cross  Siberia  from  southwest  to  northeast,  forming  the 
northwest  edge  of  the  great  Central  Asiatic  tableland.  In  the  north  the  plains  of 
Western  Siberia  are  covered  with  a  forest  belt,  rich  in  unexploited  timber  and  fur- 
bearing  animals,  but  much  of  which  consists  of  impassable  swamp.  South  of  this 
forest  zone  there  extends  between  latitudes  55  and  57  the  Black  Earth  region  of 
Siberia,  the  section  most  attractive  for  agricultural  colonization.  Further  to  the 
south  are  the  dry  steppes  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  nomadic  tartar  tribes  with 
large  flocks  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  goats.  In  the  foothills  of  the  Altai  and  at 
higher  altitudes  there  are  also  excellent  agricultural  lands  and  pastures  of  alpine 
meadow,  including  an  area  of  black  earth  belt  which  is  probably  the  richest  in  all 
Siberia.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  black-earth  zone  of  the  Western  Siberian 
plains  and  the  foothills  of  the  Altai  farther  east  could,  if  properly  cultivated,  support 
five  times  the  present  population  of  European  Russia. 

The  economic  development  of  Western  Liberia  since  the  completion  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  has  been  a  notable  one.  During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  emigration  to  Siberia  from  European  Russia  was  proceeding  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  300,000  persons  per  annum.  This  great  influx  of  people  naturally 
tended  to  enhance  the  growth  of  the  riches  of  the  country  from  year  to  year.  The 
result  was  that  the  surplus  of  agricultural  products  available  for  distribution  on  the 
export  and  European  Russian  markets  greatly  increased  and  before  the  war  had 
already  attained  large  dimensions.  The  export  of  butter  from  Western  Siberia  for 
example  which  only  began  in  1897  amounted  in  1913  to  over  178,000,000  pounds. 

LACK  OF  TRANSPORT  FACILITIES. 

Nevertheless  in  spite  of  this  development  the  Siberian  agriculturist  has  had  to 
contend  against  great  difficulties  in  the  effort  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to 
the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  further  economic  progress  of 
Siberia  has  been  the  great  distance  from  export  markets.  This  explains  the  interest 
taken  throughout  the  country  in  such  projects  as  the  Kara  Sea  expeditions,  the  pro- 
posed railway  from  the  Obi  to  the  Arctic  coast  and  other  schemes  designed  to  utilize 
the  northern  outlet  for  the  surplus  products  of  Siberia.  The  only  articles  which  it 
1ms  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  ship  abroad  in  considerable  quantities  have  been 
high-priced  products  of  small  bulk,  such  as  butter.  In  certain  years  great  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  marketing  the  surplus  grain  grown  over  local  requirements. 
The  result  has  been  over-production  in  some  districts  with  prices  below  actual  cost. 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  Western  Siberia  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  economic 
development  under  existing  conditions  and  that  further  organization  and  transport 
facilities  are  required  before  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  can  be  properly 
!  utilized. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  pro- 
vided the  only  means  for  handling  the  traffic  of  Siberia.  This  was  supplemented  in 
summer  by  steamboat  services  on  the  principal  rivers,  which  flow  north  and  south 
and  are  bisected  by  the  railway.  Settlement  was  therefore  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  adjoining  the  railway  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
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The  situation  is  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  -the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 
before  the  construction  of  branch  railway  lines  brought  about  the  full  development  of 
their  agricultural  resources.  Moreover  Western  Siberia  besides  its  resources  in  agri- 
culture, has  also  rich  stores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coal.  Additional  railway 
facilities  are  required  in  order  to  render  possible  the  further  profitable  exploitation 
of  these  mineral  areas  and  create  thereby  a  wider  local  market  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country. 

NEW  RAILWAY  LINES  OPENED. 

The  need  for  further  transport  facilities  was  realized  even  prior  to  the  war.  The 
iine  from  Tiumen  to  Omsk  was  constructed,  thus  providing  an  alternative  route 
between  European  Russia  and  the  Irtish  river.  The  double  tracking  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line  was  undertaken  and  has  been  completed  from  Omsk  to  the  junction  with 
the  Amur  railway.  With  the  construction  of  the  latter  there  are  now  two  lines  of 
rail  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  During  the  present  year  three 
new  important  railway  lines  have  been  opened  for  traffic,  while  the  construction  of  a 
fourth  will  soon  be  completed,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Altai  Railway. — Important  developments  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
construction  of  this  railway  since  it  serves  the  extremely  fertile  agricultural  districts 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Altai  and  also  connects  rich  mineral  areas  with  the  main 
Siberian  railway.  The  line  is  514  miles  in  length  and  runs  south  from  Novo-Nico- 
lsevsk  to  Semipalatinsk,  an  important  trade  point  on  the  upper  Irtish  river.  From 
Barnaul  a  branch  has  been  constructed  into  the  Altai  to  Biisk.  In  addition  to  opening 
up  rich  areas  to  settlement  this  railway  should  bring  about  a  new  era  for  the  Altai 
mining  industry.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  transport  the  machinery  required  for  the 
more  extensive  working  of  reef  gold  and  other  mineral  developments. 

2.  The  Kulundin  Railway. — This  is  another  railway  line  which  has  recently  been 
completed.  It  will  serve  the  wide  extent  of  territory  between  the  Altai  railway  and 
the  Irtish  river,  hitherto  without  adequate  means  of  communication.  Prom  Tatar- 
skoi,  a  point  on  the  Siberian  railway  some  120  miles  east  of  Omsk,  the  line  runs  south 
to  Slavgorod,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 

3.  The  Kolchugino  Railway. — The  importance  of  this  railway  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  tap  the  Kuznetsk  coalfields,  which  surpass  all  other  Russian  deposits  in  magni- 
tude and  variety  of  contents.  The  region  is  also  rich  in  other  minerals.  The  railway 
is  being  built  by  a  private  syndicate  and  already  the  section  from  the  Siberian  railway 
to  Kolchugino  (124  miles)  has  been  completed.  The  right  to  build  the  lines  Kolchu- 
gino-Kuznetsk,  Kuxnetsk-Telebesse  and  Kuxnetsk-Barnaul,  of  a  total  length  of  over 
200  miles,  has  been  granted  and  it  is  the  intention  to  begin  construction  without  delay. 
The  same  syndicate  have  also  secured  the  necessary  authority  for  establishing  a  large 
metallurgical  and  coke  factory  near  Kuznetsk.  This  district  therefore  promises  to 
become  in  the  near  future  a  new  metallurgical  centre. 

4.  The  Minusinsk  Railway. — The  construction  will  be  shortly  completed  of  the 
railway  running  south  from  Achinsk  on  the  main  Siberian  line  to  Minusinsk  on  the 
upper  Yeneisei  river,  a  distance  of  276  miles.  The  Minusinsk  district  is  another  of 
those  agricultural  areas  of  Siberia  with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  sheltered  location,  which 
bave  been  awaiting  the  advent  of  railway  communication  in  order  to  be  properly 
developed.    The  region  has  also  valuable  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  above  and  from  a  glance  at  the  map  given  on  the 
opposite  page  that  an  important  beginning  has  already  been  made  towards  supplying 
Western  Siberia  with  more  adequate  railroad  facilities.  All  of  the  lines  mentioned 
above  are  branches  running  south  from  the  main  Siberian  railway  to  districts  offering 
excellent  prospects  for  future  development.  They  should  therefore  materially  assist 
towards  having  the  economic  progress  of  Western  Siberia  proceed  upon  broader  lines 
than  has  been  the  case  when  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
was  dependent  mainly  upon  a  single  line  of  railway. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  FUTURE  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  deficiency  of  adequate  railway  facilities  throughout  the  Empire  and  espe- 
cially in  Siberia  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  war  and  its  consequent  heavy  demands 
upon  the  existing  facilities  for  the  transport  of  military  supplies.  In  spite  therefore 
of  the  strain  upon  the  finances  of  the  country  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  construction  in  the 
immediate  future  of  those  lines  which  seem  to  be  the  most  urgently  required  for  the 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  In  this  connection  there  has  recently  been 
published  in  the  press  a  list  of  the  proposed  railroads  which  are  to  be  built  during  the 
next  ten  years.  The  construction  of  these  lines  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  New  Railways  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  by  the  other  ministries  con- 
cerned. The  programme  is  an  extensive  one  and  includes  65  new  railways  of  a  total 
length  of  over  20,000  miles.  The  following  railway  lines  comprise  that  part  of  the 
proposed  programme  which  relates  to  Siberia: — 

1.  The  South  Siberian  Railway  will  run  from  Orsk  in  the  Orenburg  province 
of  European  Russia  across  the  Kirghiz  steppes  through  Akmolinsk  and  crossing  the 
Irtish  river  at  Pavlodar  will  continue  on  through  Slavgorod,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Kulundin  railway,  to  Barnaul,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Altai  railway  and 
the  Kunzetsk-Barnaul  branch  of  the  Kolchugino  railway  When  this  line  has  been 
built  there  will  be  another  trunk  line  across  the  plains  of  Western  Siberia,  about  220 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  present  railway,  all  the  way  from  the  existing  railroad  system 
of  European  Russia  to  Kuznetsk.  It  is  the  intention  to  later  extend  this  trunk  line  on 
to  Minusinsk  on  the  upper  Yeneisei  river.  The  new  railway  will  be  over  1,000  miles 
in  length,  and  will  provide  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes  and  the 
rich  agricultural  districts  along  the  upper  Irtish  and  Obi  rivers  and  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Altai.  It  should  also  greatly  stimulate  the  profitable  exploitation  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Semipalatinsk  and  Akmolinsk  districts,  which  are  especially  rich  in 
copper,  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

2.  Akmolinsk- Spassky  Copper  Mines. — This  railway  will  connect  the  proposed 
South  Siberian  trunk  line  with  the  mineral  areas  to  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Spassky  copper  mines. 

3.  Slavgorod-Semipalatinsk-Verny. — This  important  railway,  which  will  con- 
nect Western  Siberia  with  Central  Asia,  is  to  run  south  from  Slavgorod,  the  terminus 
of  the  Kulundin  railway,  to  Semipalatinsk  and  from  thence,  skirting  the  foothills  of 
the  Altai,  to  Verny,  the  centre  of  a  very  rich  district  south  of  lake  Balkhash.  The 
total  length  of  this  line  will  be  nearly  1,000  miles.  A  branch  is  to  be  constructed 
from  a  point  north  of  Verny  through  a  depression  in  the  Altai  mountains  to  Kuldja 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mongolian  border.  Verny  promises  to  be  the  trade  centre  of 
an  extensive  district  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population  and  also  an  important 
emporium  for  the  trade  with  inner  Mongolia.  A  railway  is  already  being  constructed 
to  Verny  from  a  point  on  the  Tashkent  railway  in  Russian  Turkestan.  The  connect- 
ing of  this  territory  with  the  railway  system  of  Western  Siberia  should  therefore 
render  possible  the  exchange  of  Siberian  grain  and  other  products  for  the  semi- 
tropical  productions  of  Russian  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia. 

4.  Petropavlovsk-Kokchetav. — This  line  will  run  south  from  the  present  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  to  Kokchetav,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  and  will  serve  the 
steppe  country  between  the  Ishim  and  Irtish  rivers. 

5  and  6.  Kolchugino-Kuznetsk-T  elebesse  and  Kuznetsk-Barnaul. — These  lines 
are  extensions  of  the  Kolchugino  railway  and  will  enable  the  company  to  develop  its 
network  in  the  sphere  of  the  Kuznetsk  coal  and  other  mineral  veins,  as  outlined  above. 

7.  Ekaterinburg-Sinarskaya  and  Shadrinsk-Kurgan. — The  construction  of  these 
«wo  lines  will  afford  direct  connection  between  Ekaterinburg  and  Kurgan  and  should 
materially  assist  towards  the  further  development  of  the  Kurgan  district. 
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8.  Achinsk-Yeneiseisk. — This  railway  is  to  run  from  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way north  to  Yeneiseisk,  a  point  on  the  Yeneisei  river  some  230  miles  below  Krasnoi- 
arsk.  It  will  serve  the  lower  Yeneisei  valley  and  the  agricultural  districts  north  of 
Achinsk. 

9.  The  Lena  Railway. — A  railway  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  main  Siberian 
line  to  the  headquarters  of  navigation  on  the  Lena  river.  Railway  connection  will 
in  this  way  be  afforded  with  the  goldfields  of  the  Lena  valley. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  above  mentioned  lines  as  nearly  as  possible  within 
the  five-year  period  from  1917  to  1922,  and  at  any  rate  before  the  year  1927.  Other 
railways  projected  but  not  yet  passed  upon  include  a  North  Siberian  trunk  line  from 
Tiumen  to  Tomsk,  crossing  the  Irtish  river  at  Tara,  a  line  north  to  Tara  from  the 
existing  railway  lines  and  a  railway  from  Obdorsk  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river 
Obi  to  a  port  on  the  Arctic  ocean,  thereby  providing  an  ice-free  summer  outlet  by 
way  of  the  northen  route  for  the  products  of  the  Siberian  plains. 

PROBABLE  RESULTS  OF  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

When  the  above  railway  programme  has  been  carried  out,  Western  Siberia  will 
be  well  provided  with  railway  facilities  affording  communication  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  with  outside  markets.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying map  showing  the  existing  railways  and  those  included  in  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme. The  result  of  this  railway  construction  should  be  a  broader  economic 
development  for  the  whole  country.  There  should  no  longer  be  the  anomaly  of  a 
shortage  of  grain  in  some  districts  and  low  prices  in  others  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  Western  Siberia  should  now  be 
great,  and  with  the  opening  up  of  new  areas  for  settlement  and  the  better  utilization 
of  mineral  and  other  resources,  the  growth  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country 
should  be  enhanced  from  year  to  year. 

SUPPLIES  REQUIRED  FOR  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  part  of  the  railway  lines  included  in  the  programme  outlined  above  are  to  be 
built  by  the  Government,  while  concessions  are  to  be  granted  for  the  construction  of 
others.  These  are  details  which  have  yet  to  be  fully  worked  out.  By  law  the  parties 
constructing  these  lines  will  be  required  to  purchase  their  supplies  and  equipment  as 
far  as  is  possible  within  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  Russian  firms  to  supply  all  of  the  materials  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  building  of  these  railways,  especially  when  the  ambitious  railway  construction 
programme  for  European  Russia  is  also  taken  into  consideration.  The  importation 
from  foreign  countries  of  a  large  amount  of  the  materials  and  equipment  required 
will  therefore  probably  be  necessary.  This  presents  an  opportunity  for  business  of 
which  Canadian  firms  should  be  in  a  good  position  to  take  advantage  in  view  of  the 
extensive  programme  of  railway  construction  which  has  recently  been  concluded  in 
Carfada. 

ADDITIONAL  COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

Supplementing  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  vigorously  prosecute  the  con- 
struction of  the  railways  most  urgently  required  for  the  development  of  Western 
Siberia,  there  has  been  a  realization  of  the  need  for  better  organization  in  the  handling 
of  the  products  of  the  country.  This  is  to  find  expression  in  two  directions,  viz.,  the 
provision *bf  additional  cold  storage  plants  and  of  grain  elevators. 

Refrigeration  is  bound  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  economic 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  Siberia.  For  transporting  Siberian  butter  some  1,300 
I*»e  cars  have  been  required  as  well  as  ice-house  reservoirs  along  the  line  of  the  railway. 
A  large  refrigerating  plant  has  been  constructed  by  a  private  company  at  Kurgan. 
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Additional  facilities,  however,  are  necessary,  if  Siberia  is  to  do  her  share  towards  pro- 
viding the  world  with  food  supplies  and  if  developments  are  to  take  place  in  the  export 
of  meat,  bacon,  game,  fish  and  other  food  products. 

The  Commission  on  Cold  Storage  recently  held  a  meeting  at  Ekaterinburg  and 
decided  to  submit  before  the  Duma  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  cold  storage  plants 
at  central  points  throughout  Western  Siberia  and  for  the  provision  of  more  refriger- 
ating cars  on  the  railways.  The  details  of  this  plan  have  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  important  developments  regarding  additional  cold 
storage  facilities  will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  In  this  connection  the  opportunity 
is  presented  for  foreign  firms  to  supply  part  of  the  refrigerating  plant  and  other 
equipment  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  above  programme. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

In  order  to  better  organize  the  movement  of  the  grain  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  the  peasant  some  assistance  in  the  warehousing  and  disposing  of  his  grain,  the 
Russian  Government  commenced  before  the  war  to  build  a  series  of  eighty-four  grain 
elevators  in  the  southeast  provinces  of  European  Russia.  It  has  now  been  decided  to 
extend  this  scheme  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  including  Western  Siberia.  Already 
several  points  have  been  decided  upon  as  suitable  centres  for  the  location  of  grain 
elevators  and  the  next  few  years  should  see  further  extensions  along  the  lines  indicated. 
Concessions  will  probably  be  granted  for  the  building  of  these  elevators  by  the  Imperial 
State  Bank?  which  is  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
The  grain  elevator  is  essentially  a  North  American  development  and  Canadian  firms 
should  not  only  be  in  a  good  position  to  supply  a  part  of  the  equipment  required  for 
these  elevators,  but  Canadian  elevator  contractors  should  also  be  able  to  profit  from 
their  experience  gained  in  Canada  by  applying  for  a,  share  of  the  work  in  connection 
therewith. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  in  order  to  better  utilize  the  vast  resources  of  Siberia,  the 
Russian  authorities  concerned  have  decided  upon  an  extensive  programme  of  railroad 
*  construction  and  that  this  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  refrigerating 
plants  and  grain  elevators  at  central  points.  This  presents  an  opportunity  for  Canada 
to  supply  a  share  of  the  materials  and  equipment  which  will  be  required  in  connection 
with  this  constructional  work.  The  best  plan  would  seem  to  be  for  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  able  to  supply  the  articles  which  will  be  wanted  to  associate  themselves 
in  a  group  in  conjunction  with  reliable  Canadian  contracting  firms  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  constructing  of  railways  and  grain  elevators.  A  representative 
could  then  be  appointed  for  Russia  who  would  attend  to  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments of  obtaining  the  necessary  concessions  from  the  authorities  and  other  details. 
In  this  way  the  proportion  of  the  preliminary  expenses  to  be  borne  by  each  individual 
firm  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  capabilities  of  Canada  for  co-operating 
in  the  development  of  Western  Siberia  would  be  brought  prominently  before  the 
Russian  authorities. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  FUTURE  TRADE. 

The  provision  of  adequate  railroad,  cold  storage  and  grain  elevator  facilities  as 
outlined  above  should  bring  about  a  new  era  of  progress  for  Western  Siberia.  More 
advanced  methods  will  be  introduced  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral,  forest  and 
fishery  resources  of  the  country.  Thus  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  of  gold  from 
Siberia  will  soon  be  doubled,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  closely  connected 
iron  and  coal  industry  is  in  a  position  to  yield  during  the  first  seven  years  as  much 
as  960,000  tons  of  iron  annually.  With  this  development  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
established  in  time  specialized  industries  catering  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  local 
population  for  manufactured  goods.    The  equipment  for  these  factories  will  in  most 
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cases  have  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Developments  may  also  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  the  export  of  agricultural  products  which  have  hitherto  been  shipped 
in  only  limited  quantities  or  not  at  all.  This  together  with  the  opening  up  of  new 
areas  for  settlement  should  result  in  the  renewal  on  an  even  larger  scale  of  the  emi- 
gration from  European  Russia  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  An  increase 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  Siberia  may  therefore  be  anticipated  in  addition  to 
a  further  growth  in  the  population  of  the  towns  and  the  mining  districts.  Moreover 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  individual  peasant  should  also  be  greater  after  the  war. 
Owing  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  cultivation  of  a  new  land,  the  Siberian 
peasant  is  relatively  more  progressive  and  manifests  a  greater  desire  to  improve  his 
conditions  of  living  than  is  the  case  with  his  brother  in  European  Russia.  In  this 
connection  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  vodka  prohibition  on  the 
welfare  of  the  agricultural  population.  Firms  distributing  articles  formerly  con- 
sidered as  luxuries  by  the  peasants  already  report  great  increases  in  their  sales  and 
attribute  this  to  the  increase  of  individual  savings  as  a  result  of  the  prohibition  of 
spirits.  Western  Siberia  should  therefore  offer  a  wider  and  growing  market  for  all 
sorts  of  manufactured  articles,  which  since  the  country  is  practically  without  manu- 
facturing industries,  must  in  most  cases  be  imported  from  abroad. 

PRESENT  TRADE  SITUATION. 

The  above  information  would  seem  to  warrant  careful  study  on  the  part  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  the  openings  in  Western  Siberia  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 
The  present  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  new  firms  to  become  established  in  this 
market.  Before  the  war  the  commerce  of  Siberia  was  in  large  measure  dominated 
by  German  influences  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  agricultural  machinery 
German  goods  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  entering  the  territory.  The  ques- 
tion of  establishing  connections  with  alternative  sources  of  supply  is  therefore  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  importers.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
stocks  of  all  kinds  of  imported  goods  are  almost  depleted  and  prices  in  every  case  are 
very  high.  A  considerable  amount  of  Japanese  and  Swedish  products  are  being 
shipped  to  Siberia  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation.  These  countries  are  making 
every  effort  to  have  their  goods  known  and  connections  established  so  that  their  firms 
shall  be  in  a  strong  position  when  normal  trade  is  once  more  resumed.  This  is  an 
example  which  Canadian  firms  would  do  well  to  follow.  The  execution  of  a  few  trial 
orders — not  necessarily  for  large  amounts — under  the  present  difficult  conditions  would 
go  far  towards  giving  the  firm  in  question  a  permanent  connection  in  the  market. 

The  parcel  post  facilities  are  practically  the  only  means  at  present  available  for 
sending  goods  into  Siberia  which  are  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 
The  Russian  regulations  in  this  respect  permit  the  despatch  by  parcel  post  from  one 
point  within  the  Russian  Empire  to  another  of  packages  weighing  not  more  than  12 
Russian  pounds  (about  11  English  pounds).  The  present  restriction  of  parcel  post 
traffic  for  private  purposes  on  the  Siberian  railway  is  only  expected  to  be  temporary. 
A  Canadian  firm  could  consign  goods  to  some  bank  or  other  responsible  forwarding 
agency  in  Vladivostok  who  would  forward  them  on  by  parcel  post  to  interior  desti- 
nation. 

As  indicated  above  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  Western  Siberia  is  controlled 
by  European  Russian  houses,  who  purchase  in  Moscow  the  foreign  supplies  required 
for  their  branches  in  the  various  centres.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  however 
lor  the  establishment  of  strong  local  independent  firms  ordering  their  requirements 
of  foreign  goods  direct.  For  most  lines  of  trade  foreign  firms  are  therefore  advised 
to  establish  an  agency  for  this  territory  apart  from  their  representation  for  European 
Russia.  For  this  purpose  there  are  now  available  many  of  the  former  agents  of  Ger- 
man houses  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  representation  of  manufacturers  able 
to  supply  articles  similar  to  those  hitherto  imported  from  enemy  countries. 
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OPENINGS  FOR  TRIAL  ORDERS. 

The  lines  which  present  openings  for  Canadian  firms  to  send  trial  shipments  to 
Western  Siberia  after  the  manner  described  above  will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent 
reports.  For  the  present  the  following  goods  may  be  mentioned  as  among  those  for 
which  the  demand  is  great  and  which  seem  adaptable  to  parcel  post  consignment: 
Tools  of  all  kinds,  builders'  hardware,  electric  light  fittings,  enamelled  ironware, 
pumps  (hand),  razors,  knitted  goods,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  paper  a*nd  stationery. 

The  prospects  for  the  supply  of  machinery  and  equipment  in  connection  with 
the  following  undertakings  will  also  be  pointed  out  in  later  reports  and  should  war- 
rant careful  study  and  if  possible  personal  investigation  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  contractors: — 

Construction  of  railways,  grain  elevators,  refrigerators,  refrigerating  plants,  rail- 
way car  shops,  flour  mills,  leather  factories,  meat-canning  factories,  ironworks,  coal 
and  other  mine  equipment. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.G.,  September  22,  1916. 
wheat  supplies  in  the  cereal  year  1915-16. 

The  following  interesting  resume  reproduced  from  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  shows  how  efficiently  the  supplies  of  wheat  necessary  to  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  maintained  in  a  time  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  and  also 
the  proportions  available  from  home-grown  wheat  and  imported  wheat  and  flour,  sup- 
plemented by  details  as  to  prices  of  wheat  and  certain  other  cereals. 

;  "  The  last  two  cereal  years  (September  1  to  August  31,  1914-15  and  1915-16) 
practically  coincide  with  the  first  two  years  of  war,  so  that  a  comparison  with  previous 
cereal  years  of  the  figures  showing  the  extent  to  which  imports  of  grain  from  our 
colonies  and  from  foreign  countries  have  supplemented  the  home  harvest  of  1915  is 
usually  interesting. 

To  begin  with,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  was  available  in 
1915-16,  viz.,  9,239,400  quarters  was  the  largest  since  1898,  being  an  increase  of 
1,435,000  quarters  over  that  available  in  1914-15  and  of  2,152,000'  quarters  over  that 
available  in  the  last  pre-war  cereal  year  of  1913-14.  The  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  26,557,013  quarters  (of  480  pounds),  these 
being  greater  by  543,853  quarters  than  the  imports  of  1914-15,  and  less  by  364,207 
quarters  than  those  of  1913-14.  Including  the  produce  of  the  home  wheat  crop,  the  total 
estimated  wheat  grain  available  for  home  consumption  was  35,796,410  quarters  in 
1915-16— a  record  figure— compared  with  33,817,160  quarters  in  1914-15,  and  34,008,- 
320  quarters  in  1913-14.  (In  these  amounts  seed  is  included  but  not  stocks  carried 
over.)  Thus,  comparing  the  year  just  past  with  the  year  before  the  war,  the  increased 
home  wheat  crop  more  than  sufficed  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  imports,  while, 
comparing  the  second  year  of  war  with  the  first,  both  the  home  wheat  crop  and  the 
imports  increased.  An  important  point  is  that,  even  with  the  large  home  crop  of 
1915,  three-quarters  of  our  wheat  supplies  in  1915-16  were  imported. 
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Harvest  Year. 


Wheat  Crop  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


Imports 
of  Wheat  during 
the  Cereal 
Year,  Sept.  1- 
Aug.  31. 


Imports 
of  Wheat  Flour 

in  equivalent 
weight  of  Grain . 


Total 
Imported  Wheat 
and  Flour 
in  equivalent 
weight  of  Grain . 


Total 
estimated  Wheat 
Grain  available 
for  home 
consumption 
(including  seed.) 


1906-  7  . 

1907-  8  . 

1908-  9  . 

1909-  10 
1010-11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 


qr. 

7,577,300 
7,066,400 
6,741,200 
7,899,600 
7,074,200 
8,039,200 
8,175,300 
7,087,100 
7,804,000 
9,239,400 


qr. 

22,105,180 
21,362,720 
21,727,220 
34,099,060 
28,526,140 
24,109,260 
26,500,565 
23,267,175 
22,493,587 
23,311,055 


qr. 

4,284,490 
4,339,090 
3,554,650 
3,501,520 
3,263,380 
3,324,140 
3,648,883 
3,654,048 
3,529,573 
3,245,958 


qr. 

26,289,670 
25,701,810 
25,281,870 
27,600,580 
26,779,520 
27,433, 100 
30,149,450 
26,921,220 
26,013,160 
26,557,013 


IMPORTS  INCREASE   FROM   THE  UNITED  STATES. 


With  regard  to  the  countries  from  which  the  supply  of  wheat  was  drawn,  the 
outstanding  feature  is  the  doubling  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  between 
1913-14  and  1915-16,  the  extra  34,000,000  cwt.  sent  from  that  country  having  more 
than  compensated  for  the  decreases  in  the  supplies  from  India,  Russia,  Argentina  and 
Australia  put  together.  Imports  from  Canada  have  remained  steady,  those  in  1915-16 
being  the  largest  yet  recorded  from  that  country. 

THE  VALUE  OF  WHEAT  CHANGES. 

The  price  of  home-grown  wiieat  rose  from  an  average  of  49s.  9d.  in  1914-15  to  53s. 
in  1915-16 ;  during  the  year  there  was  at  first  a  fall  in  price  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber, then  a  fairly  continuous  rise  until  59s.  4d.  was  reached  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
from  which  date  until  the  middle  of  J uly  there  was  again  a  fall,  except  at  the  end  of 
April.  The  average  declared  value  of  imported  wheat  rose  from  50s.  lOd.  in  1914-15 
to  56s.  7d.  in  1915-16,  i.e.,  a  rise  of  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  6-5  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  home-grown.  The  rise  in  price  over  the  pre-war  period,  1913-14,  was 
64  per  cent,  both  for  imported  wheat  and  home-grown  wheat. 

British  barley  averaged  49s.  per  quarter  (a  rise  of  16s.  6d.  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year)  while  British  oats  averaged  30s.  lid.  (a  rise  of  2s.  3d.).  The  value  of 
imported  barley  was  42s.  3d.  per  quarter,  and  of  imported  oats  29s.  4d.  per  quarter, 
compared  with  29s.  5d.  and  29s.  3d.,  respectively,  in  the  previous  year.  The  rises  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  period  1913-14  were :  British  barley  83  per  cent,  imported  barley 
75  per  cent,  British  oats  62  per  cent,  imported  oats  78  per  cent. 


FIP.II  SUPPLIES. 

Although  the  extreme  shortage  in  the  quantities  of  fish  taken  in  home  waters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  somewhat  relieved  by  distinct  improvement  in  the 
catches  of  the  past  two  or  three  months — the  quantity  for  August  landed  in  England 
and  Wales  aggregating  456,695  cwt.,  as  against  424,000  last  year — the  total  for  the 
eight  months  of  the  present  year  according  to  official  figures  just  published,  shows  a 
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considerable  decrease  in  comparison  with  1915;  but  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous 
falling-off  from  normal  times  is  afforded  by  further  comparison  with  the  first  eight 
months  of  1914. 

The  following  comparative  table  of  both  quantities  and  values  also  indicates  the 
phenomenal  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  fish  of  all  kinds: — 

TOTAL  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  WET   FISH    (EXCLUDING  SHELL  FISH)    LANDED  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES  DURING  THE  EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1916,  AND  IN  THE 
CORRESPONDING  PERIODS  OF  1915  AND  1914.  - 

Quantity.  Value. 


Cwt.  £ 

1916                                                                                      2,977,173  4,631,352 

1915                                                                                     3,547,418  4,532,269 

1914                                                                                     6,632,834  5,285,294 


THE  CASE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Owing  to  the  statistics  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  kept  separately  and  pub- 
lished independently,  the  returns  are  so  far  only  available  for  the  seven  months  ended 
July,  but  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  recent  improvement  is  still  more  marked — 
July's  catch  totalling  616,511  cwt.,  against  238,250  cwt.  in  July  last  year — whereas 
the  respective  quantities  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1916  and  1915  aggregated 
2,083,483  cwt.  and  1,388,068  cwt. 

Note. — Since  the  compilation  of  this  report,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  has  secured 
and  forwarded  the  following  figures  for  the  month  of  August,  and  the  eight  months 
ended  August,  which  were  not  available  at  the  time  the  report  was  despatched : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Cwt.  £ 

August,  1916                                                                              584,045  453,490 

Eight  months  ended  August,  1916                                      2,667,528  2,159,236 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  ACQUIRES  DUTCH  FISH. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  maintaining  supplies  of  what  has  always  been 
an  important  article  of  diet  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  constant  efforts  to  relieve  the 'situation,  and  quite  recently  arrange- 
ments have  been  concluded  with  the  Netherlands  Government  whereby  the  British 
Government  acquires  the  right  to  purchase  a  considerable  proportion  (35  per  cent) 
of  the  fish  taken  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  hitherto  been  shipped 
to  Germany,  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  high  prices  which  the  Germans  have  been 
prepared  to  pay  for  fish.  The  first  consignment  of  Dutch  fish  was  received  in  the 
United  Kingdom  this  week. 

FISH  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

Another  development  which  is  of  more  direct  interest  to  Canada  is  the  reported 
decision  to  vary  the  dietary  of  a  portion  of  the  British  troops  by  substituting  one  day 
each  week  fish,  mainly  furnished  from  the  deep  sea  and  lake  fisheries  of  Canada. 

As  is  known,  this  has  already  been  done  for  some  time  past  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the  result  of  the  extended  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest,  and  should  be  largely  beneficial  to  an  important  Cana- 
dian industry  if  successful. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  September  27,  1916. 

THE  MEAT  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

For  many  months  past,  the  high  cost  of  meats  has  been  the  almost  daily  theme 
of  the  British  press.  There  does  not  appear  any  evidence  at  present  that  prices  are 
likely  to  fall;  on  the  contrary,  a  further  advance  during  the  coming  winter  is  antici- 
pated. The  following  table  illustrates  the  variations  in  weight  of  the  different  imports 
of  meat  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  and  the  average  increase  in  value 
compared  with  1915  : — 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  WEIGHT  OF  IMPORTS.  c" 

+  Increase. 

1916.  1915.  — Decrease. 

Beef  Cwt.        545,016        713,708        —168,692  =  23*6%  decrease. 

Mutton   ..    "  285,720        430,671        — 144,951  =  33'6  % 

Pork  "  23,093         22,257        +       836  =  3*78%  increase. 

Bacon   '«  633,976        588,521        +  45,455  =  7*7% 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  PER  HUNDREDWEIGHT. 

1916.  1915.  Increase  over  1915. 

s.    d.  s.    d.  s.  d. 

Beef                                                                65    1J  59    3  5  10J  =  10*7% 

Mutton                                                              71     6|  57    3  14     31  =  30*5% 

Pork                                                               73  10  54    5  19    5    =  24*9% 

Bacon                                                                87  11  74  11  13     0    —  17*3% 


It  will  be  seen  that  substantial  decreases  in  the  imports  of  beef  and  mutton  are 
recorded.  There  was  a  slight  increase  of  fresh  pork  imports  due  to  heavier  consign- 
ments being  received  from  the  United  States.  The  increase  of  45,455  cwt.  of  bacon 
is  due  to  augmented  shipments  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
the  latter  increases  the  total  weight  of  meats  was  106,941  tons  below  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  or  13,360  tons  less  per  month.  The  greatest  deficiency  was  asso- 
ciated with  muttons,  the  weight  being  57,980  tons  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Commenting  upon  the  whole  meat  situation,  the  Meat  Trades  J ournal  of  Septem- 
ber 21  states : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  with  these  figures  before  us,  how  the  general  press 
should  seize  every  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  lower  prices  for  meat  must  prevail. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  occasional  fluctuations  are  heard  of,  but  these  have  little  or  no 
influence  upon  retail  prices,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  the  probabilities  still  point  to 
higher  prices.  All  meat-exporting  countries  are  faced  with  a  shortage  more  or  less 
acute;  freights  are  still  at  famine  figures;  labour  is  getting  dearer;  and,  on  top  of 
this,  dock,  transport  and  storage  charges  are  getting  heavier.  As  to  home  supplies, 
we  know  the  increase  in  cattle  and  sheep  is  only  fractional,  while  the  decrease  in  swine 
is  considerable.  Feeding  stuffs  are  very  costly,  store  cattle  and  store  sheep  never  were 
dearer,  how  then  can  cheaper  beef  or  mutton  be  grown?" 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  MEAT  CONTRACTS. 

According  to  The  Review  of  the  River  Platte,  the  British  Government  has  recently 
entered  into  a  new  contract  with  the  South  American  meat  freezing  companies  for 
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beef  and  wether  mutton  only  to  last  until  90  days  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
It  is  understood  that  the  price  agreed  upon  is  a  slight  increase  upon  the  former  rate 
of  5§d.  for  beef  f.o.b.  each  frigorifico  to  maintain  its  present  monthly  proportional 
contribution.  The  meat  is  to  used  for  supplying  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
forces. 

BRITISH  POTATO  CROP. 

According  to  recent  reports  blight  has  appeared  in  the  large  potato-growing  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  unless  fine  weather  supervenes  the  yield  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

Several  Birmingham  firms  were  inquiring  for  Canadian  potatoes  last  March,  and 
although  several  cables  were  forwarded  to  exporters  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  -any  stocks  for  export.  .  Stocks  are  more  likely  to  be  exhausted 
between  March  and  the  end  of  April,  and  Canadian  exporters  who  anticipate  having 
supplies  for  disposal  at  that  time  should  get  into  communication  with  British  buyers. 

British  imports  of  potatoes  are  valued  at  $7,000,000  a  year,  the  chief  countries 
of  origin  in  normal  times  being  France  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Imports  from 
Germany  in  1913  were  valued  at  $2,000,000,  but  this  was  an  abnormal  supply.  The 
average  annual  supply  was  approximately  $300,000.  Only  very  small  quantities,  if 
any,  were  received  from  Canada  from  1908  to  1914. 

THE  BRITISH  APPLE  CROP. 

Messrs.  Whiteway  &  Co.,  in  their  annual  report  say :  "  Unfortunately,  climatic 
conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  did  not  open  favourably  in  most  English 
orchards,  as  the  blossom  was  patchy.  In  some  places  there  was  a  good  and  regular 
show  of  blossom,  but  in  most  cases  there  were  numerous  blanks,  some  kinds  flowering 
freely  and  others  showing  no  blossom  whatever.  Certain  brands  of  apples,  such  as 
Lord  Suffield,  Bramley's  Seedlings,  and  Whimple  Wonders,  in  Devonshire,  are  regu- 
larly good,  whilst  others — including  such  grand  favourite  varieties  as  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribstone  Pippins,  etc. — are  dismal  failures. 

"  Conditions  did  not  improve  as  the  season  advanced,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  reads  as  follows :  '  Orchards  are  not 
in  a  healthy  condition;  blight  is  frequently  reported,  and  much  damage  has  been  done 
tc  the  apples  by  caterpillars.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums  promise  very  small  yield.'  In 
a  later  report  the  Board  state:  1  Apples  will  be  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  in 
some  districts,  and  only  25  per  cent  in  others,  cooking  varieties  being  much  better 
than  dessert.' 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  an  increase  in  orchards  recorded  in  the 
returns  just  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  2,490  acres,  and  that  the  total 
under  cultivation  is  251,320  acres." 

PAPER  PULP  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  new  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  contains  a  report  on 
tambookie  or  tambootie  grass,  which  grows  luxuriantly  over  vast  tracts  of  country  in 
the  Transvaal,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  This  grass  has  now  been  proved 
to  yield,  under  the  same  conditions,  more  pulp  than  Algerian  esparto  grass,  but  a 
little  less  than  Spanish  esparto.  Not  only  is  the  yield  high,  but  the  pulp  is  of  good 
quality  and  can  be  easily  bleached.  v      .  . 

Paper-making  trials  at  the  Imperial  Institute  show  that  a  satisfactory  paper  of 
fairly  good  strength  can  be  made  from  this  pulp. 

THREE  MONTHS'  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  WAR  LOSSES. 

The  returns  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  vessels  totally  lost,  condemned,  or  other- 
wise removed  from  service  for  the  quarter  from  January  1  to  March  31  of  this  year 
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contain  several  interesting  items  relating  to  merchant  shipping  as  affected  by  the 
war.  The  total  losses  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  amounted  to  316  vessels,  of 
612,519  tons,  of  which  number  131  of  333,321  tons  were  flying  the  British  flag.  British 
losses,  although  they  represent  1-41  per  cent  of  vessels  owned  by  Great  Britain  and 
J  -71  per  cent  of  British  tonnage,  are  not  so  serious  as  those  experienced  by  Holland, 
France,  or  Spain,  when  the  percentage  of  tonnage  lost  to  tonnage  owned  is  taken  into 
consideration.    The  losses  directly  attributed  to  the  war  are  as  follows: — 

•No.  *  Tons. 


British:  United  Kingdom   76  246,188 

Colonies   2  4,405 

United  States   . .  — 

Austro-Hungarian   .  .  — 

Danish   3  4,086 

Dutch   8  34,355 

French   16  47,408 

German   2  474 

Italian   5  8,102 

Japanese   .  .  — 

Norwegian   12  21,159 

Russian   3  4,760 

Spanish   3  5,981 

Swedish   4  3,99'6 

Other  European  countries   3  9,080 


137  389,994 


The  two  German  vessels  lost  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  war  were  the  Braunschweig, 
252  tons  gross,  and  Otto  Rudolf,  222  tons  gross.  Three  other  German  vessels,  two  of 
them  carrying  coal  and  coke,  were  wrecked. 

BIG  IMPORTS  OF  PACKINGS  AND  WRAPPINGS. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  packings  and  wrappings  is  drawn 
to  the  British  market  as  the  quantities  imported  are  advancing  year  by  year.  Last 
year  the  imports  totalled  a  higher  figure  than  they  did  five  years  ago.  They  amount 
to  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  of  paper,  and  practically  the  whole 
quantity  is  drawn  from  foreign  countries.  The  greatest  share  falls  to  Sweden  and 
Norway,  who  appear  to  have  captured  the  trade  hitherto  held  by  Germany,  Austria 
and  Belgium.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  packings  and  wrappings  imported  last  year, 
99-4  per  cent  came  from  foreign  countries,  the  share  of  Norway  and  Sweden  being 
over  88  per  cent,  the  former  country  leading  with  a  total  shipment  of  1,640,421  cwt., 
the  value  being  $5,600,000.  Imports  from  the  United  States  rose  from  4,946  cwt.  in 
1911  to  75,383  cwt.  in  1915,  an  advance  of  70,437  cwt.  During  the  past  five  years 
imports  from  British  Possessions  have  steadily  advanced,  but  they  are  still  com- 
paratively small.  In  1915  the  imports  amounted  to  19,612  cwt.,  an  advance  of  17,6<67 
cwt.  on  those  of  the  previous  year  and  an  increase  of  19,355  cwt.  on  the  imports  of  1911. 
There  are  no  statistics  published  showing  the  quantities  imported  from  Canada. 

As  indicating  the  increased  price  of  packings  and  wrappings  since  August,  1914, 
it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  total  quantities  imported  decreased  in  1915  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  by  16,096  cwt.,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  increased 
by  $1,000,000. 
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COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN  AND  VALUES. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  countries  of  origin  and  the  values  in  the  last 
pre-war  year : — 

Paper  for  Packing  and  Wrapping. 

1913-14.  1913-14. 


Cwt  £ 

Russia   262,799  131,935 

Sweden   1,366,507  875,885 

Norway   1,059,005  645,531 

Germany   892,483  745,510 

Netherlands   175,879  141,780 

Belgium   280,782  229,897 

France   21,269  26,903 

Austria-Hungary   8,138  8,282 

United  States   11,107  19,540 

Other  foreign  countries   11,335  11,311 


Total  from  foreign  countries   4,089,304  2,S36,574 


Total   from   British   possessions   992  664 


Total   4,090,296  2,S37,23'8 


LEATHER  IN  DEMAND.  t 

During  the  week  several  inquiries  for  leather  of  various  kinds  have  been  received 
at  this  office,  .but  the  general  impression  in  this  district  appears  to  be  that  Canadians 
are  .exporting  as  heavily  as  their  capacity  permits. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  condition  of  the  British  leather  market  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Record  of  September  22: — 

"  The  chief  subject  of  discussion  among  merchants  this  week  relates  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  leather  and  boots  that  will  have  to  be  provided  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies  during  the  next  three  months.  It  is  stated  that  by  the  end  of  next  month 
another  1,000,000  pairs  of  boots  for  Eussian  troops  will  be  required,  also  1,000,000 
pairs  will  be  needed  for  the  Italians  by  the  end  of  November,  while,  before  the  end 
of  December,  2,500,000  pairs  will  be  wanted  for  our  own  army,  besides  100,000  pairs 
of  British  field  service  boots.  As  regards  leather,  100  tons  of  sole  leather  will  be 
required  per  month  in  14-pound  bends  and  up,  suitable  for  repairing.  The  number 
of  bends  needed  up  to  the  end  of  next  month  is  250,000,  and  in  order  to  secure  these 
almost  all  bends  of  all  weights  above  6  pounds  will  be  taken.  For  the  month  of 
November  the  number  of  bends  wanted  is  178,000,  over  two-thirds  of  which  are  to  be 
14  pounds  and  up,  the  balance  to  be  made  up  of  bends  down  to  6  pounds.  For  the 
month  of  December  the  Government's  requirements  will  be  154,000  bends  in  all 
weights,  of  which  about  one-third  are  to  be  8-pound  to  10-pound  weights,  about 
30,000  17-pound  and  over,  and  the  remainder  14-pound  to  16-pound  averages.  From  the 
present  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  quantity  of  shoulders  and  light  bends 
that  will  have  to  be  provided  reaches  the  astonishing  figure  of  3,000  tons,  while  2,500 
tons  of  bellies,  etc.,  largely  for  lifting  purposes,  will  also  be  wanted  during  this  period. 
In  view  of  these  extensive  requirements,  it  is  considered  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  requisition,  up  to  the  end  of  next  month,  all  6-pound  bends  and 
over,  and  all  medium  and  heavy  shoulders.  The  needs  of  the  authorities  in  upper 
leather  from  now  to  the  end  of  next  month  are  also  extremely  heavy,  for  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  that  period  15,000,000  feet  will  be  wanted.  In  addition,  5,000,000 
feet  of  pure  chrome  upper  leather  will  be  required  during  November,  and  3,500,000 
feet  of  kip  and  pure  chrome  will  be  needed  for  December. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  there  can  be  no  increase  in  the  supply  of 
leather  for  the  ordinary  trade  before  the  end  of  next  month  at  the  very  earliest,  while 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  marked  improvement  in  the  situation  in  this 
respect  much  before  the  end  of  November." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  September  20,  1916. 

SIX  MONTHS'  TRADE  WITH  PORT  OF  BRISTOL. 

As  Bristol  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  important  port  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  especially  Canada,  it  is  considered  that 
the  trade  done  during  the  first  half  of  1916  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  who  are 
trading  or  who  contemplate  trading  with  the  South,  West  and  Midland  Counties  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  total  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1916, 
amounted  to  826,891  tons,  of  which  754,018  tons  were  imports,  and  72,873  tons  were 
exports.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1915  this  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  trade  of  10,635  tons,  the  imports  in  the  six  months  of  1915  being  766,559 
tons,  and  the  exports  49,697  tons,  or  a  total  of  816,256  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

Of  the  above  goods  shipped  abroad,  6,086  tons  went  to  Canada  in  the  half  year 
of  1916,  and  8,760  in  the  same  period  of  .1915,  a  decrease  of  2,674  tons.  Of  the 
commodities  imported  86,092  and  92,948  tons  entered  the  port  from  Canada  during  the- 
six  months  of  1916  and  1915  respectively,  or  a  decline  in  1916  of  6,856  tons.  The- 
total  falling  off  in  trade  during  the  first  half  of  1916  as  compared  with  1915  is  there- 
fore 9,530  tons,  the  total  trade  for  the  former  being  92,178  and  of  the  latter  101,7'0& 
tons. 

REGISTERED  TONNAGE  OF  SHIPS. 

During  the  same  period  31  vessels  of  100,461  registered  tons  arrived  and  departed 
from  and  to  Canada  with  cargoes,  while. the  total  number  of  ships  carrying  cargoes 
to  and  from  all  destinations  was  394  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  737,168.  This  was 
made  up  as  follows : —  , 

Arrivals  with  Cargoes.       Departures  with  Cargoes. 
Vessels.  Tons.       Vessels.  Tons. 

Canada   21  65,173  10  35,288 

All   countries   291  546,435         103  190,733 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN. 

Grain  is  the  most  important  item  of  import  into  the  Port  of  Bristol,  320,259  tons 
having  been  imported,  of  which  43,240  tons  were  obtained  from  Canada.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  indicate  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  which  entered, 
from  all  sources  and  from  Canada  during  the  half  year: — 


Total  Imports.        Imports  from  Canada. 

Grain.                                 •  Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat   196,538  39,120 

Barley  .  „   '67,772  1,238 

Oats.   34,656  2,450 

Maize   19,762  425 

Other  kinds   1,531  7 


Total   320,259  43,240 
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FRUIT  IMPORTS. 

The  next  commodity  of  importance  in  respect  of  the  total  quantities  imported  is 
fruit.  By  the  term  fruit  is  meant  all  kinds  of  fruit,  fresh,  canned,  preserved,  evapor- 
ated, etc.  The  total  importation  from  all  countries  amounted  to  44,234  tons,  of  which 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  was  obtained  from  Canada,  only  98  tons  being 
imported.  This  small  percentage  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  15,000  tons  of 
the  total  importations  were  bananas. 

IMPORTED  WOOD  GOODS. 

The  term  "  wood  goods  "  means  timber,  deals,  box  shooks  and  such  items  but  does 
not  include  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  wooden  articles.  Under  this 
heading  more  than  half  of  the  goods  were  obtained  from  Canada  as  18,363  tons  came 
from  that  source  out  of  a  total  of  33,870  tons  from  all  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  timber  trade  in  this  district  of  the  United  Kingdom,  quota- 
tions show  remarkable  variation  and  there  are  many  opposing  views  respecting  the 
future  market  for  timber  on  account  of  the  present  disturbing  and  changing  condi- 
tions. The  requirements  arising  out  of  the  war  are  large,  but  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency not  to  hold  large  stocks.  The  military  authorities  are  gradually  absorbing 
every  suitable  man,  and,  apart  from  labour  of  a  national  character,  it  is  stated  that 
there  will  soon  be  little  left  for  ordinary  demand  of  business. 


IMPORTS  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Bristol  is  an  important  importing  centre  for  provisions  of  different  kinds  and 
there  are  a  number  of  old  and  strong  firms  who  have  done  business  with  Canada  for 
many  years.  If  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  lard,  bacon  and  hams,  salted,  frozen  and  canned 
meats  are  included  under  the  term  provisions  the  total  quantity  imported  in  the  six 
months  was  28,273  tons,  of  which  a  little  over  half,  or  14,767  tons,  was  obtained  from 
Canada.  From  the  following  figures  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  quantities  of  the 
separate  commodities  imported  in  the  half  year  from  all  sources,  and  the  shares  of 
the  trade  done  by  Canada : — 

Total  Imports.        Imports  from  Canada. 
Provisions.  Tons.  Tons. 

Butter   293  78 

Cheese   5,316  2,180 

Eggs   56  12 

Lard   8,830  2,867 

•Meats:  Bacon  and  hams  •  10,450  8,681 

Salted   94  7 

Frozen   2,647  579 

Canned   614  363 

Total   28,273  14,767 


CONDITION  OF  BUTTER  MARKET. 

The  prices  are  extremely  high  which  has  somewhat  checked  the  demand.  The 
weakness  in  the  market  may  be  only  temporary  as  there  is  so  little  butter  to  go  round, 
and  the  position  can  scarcely  receive  any  relief  until  December.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  practically  certain  that  there  will  be  no  further  imports  from  Russia  this  year, 
therefore  the  scarcity  of  secondary  descriptions  will  be  keenly  'felt.  It  is  stated  that 
the  shortage  of  butter  for  at  least  two  months  is  expected  to  prove  very  awkward  for 
buyers,  and  the  quantities  placed  in  cold  Stores  for  the  autumn  trade  are  being  steadily 
drawn  upon.  Shipments  of  the  new  season's  make  have  already  commenced  from 
Australia  but  the  supply  will  not  likely  be  heavy  until  late  in  the  year. 

Fresh  creameries  are  quoted  at  186s.  to  192s.;  New  Zealands,  188s.  to  192s.;  Fac- 
tory Irish,  168s.  to  176s. ;  Danish,  198s.  to  202s.,  and  'Canadian,  182s.  to  186s.  per  cwt. 
(112  pounds). 
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INCREASED  SUPPLIES  OF  DUTCH  CHEESE. 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Rotterdam  in  his  report  on  the  industries  of  the 
Netherlands  for  1915,  states  that  agriculture  has  greatly  prospered,  during  the  present 
crisis.  The  normal  production  of  cheese  in  the  Netherlands  is  estimated  at  about 
96,000  metric  tons,  and  is  produced  by  the  farming  population  and  about  30O  factories. 
It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production  the  total  output  of  cheese  will 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  100,000  metric  tons  per  annum. 

A  special  correspondent  of  The  Times  reports  from  Amsterdam  that  the  export 
of  cheese  from  Holland  to  England  is  likely  to  increase.  The  Dutch  Government  has 
been  paying  since  June  a  grant  to  Dutch  cheese  exporters  for  the  consignments  sold 
to  England,  with  a  view  to  bringing  up  the  quantity  of  cheese  exports  to  the  normal 
figure  prevailing  before  the  war.  The  amount  of  the  grants  varies,  but  the  grants 
valid  for  the  current  fortnight  include,  among  others,  one  exceeding  £2  for  210  pounds 
of  Volvette  Cheddar.  It  is  asserted  that  30  per  cent  of  the  Dutch  cheese  is  now  going 
to  England.  The  Telegraaf  learns  that  as  soon  as  the  grant  system  was  announced 
orders  streamed  in  from  England,  as  before  the  war. 

CHEESE  PRICES. 

The  price  of  cheese  is  very  high,  and  importers  are  quite  concerned  as  it  is 
difficult  to  foretell  the  future.  Canadian  cheese  is  quoted  at  105s.  to  108s. ;  States  at 
104s.  to  106s.,  and  English  at  104s.  to  106s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds). 

THE  SHDPMENT  OF  EGGS. 

One  Bristol  importer  thinks  that  Canadian  eggs  would  find  a  better  market  in 
this  district  if  they  were  packed  in  glycerine  rather  than  cold  stored,  as  when  the 
eggs  are  taken  out  of  cold  storage  in  warm  weather  a  number  go  bad.  Another 
importer,  on  the  contrary,  considers  that  the  cold  storage  method  is  satisfactory  if 
attended  to  in  the  right  way.  He  has  stopped  dealing  in  Canadian  eggs  for  the 
reason,  so  he  states,  that  the  eggs  are  not  thoroughly  examined  or  candled  before 
shipment,  with  the  result  that  they  arrive  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  above  opinions 
are  given  as  they  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  egg  exporters.  Irish  eggs 
are  now  quoted  at  18s.  9d.  to  21s.  per  ten  dozen. 

LARD  QUOTATIONS. 

The  American  lard  in  boxes  (28  pounds)  is  now  dearer,  being  quoted  at  82s.  6d. 
to  86s.  The  American  lard  in  pails  (28  pounds)  is  selling  at  84s.  9d.  to  '86s.  Prime 
Western  strain  tierces  now  stand  at  81s.  6d.  to  82s.,  and  compound  pails  (28  pounds) 
at  64s.  to  65s.  per  112  pounds.   Danish  lard  is  unquoted. 

MEAT  PRICES. 

Bacon  and  Hams. — The  market  is  very  firm,  and  Danish  bacon  is  quoted  at  126s. 
to  128s.,  Canadian  at  118s.  to  122s.,  and  American  sides  105s.  to  106s.  Long  and  short 
cut  hams  are  102s.  to  106s.,  bellies,  mild  and  salt-cured  95s.  to  96s.,  picnics  73s.  and  76s., 
Cumberland  cut  98s.  to  100s.  Wiltshire  bacon :  Smoked  lean  sizable  sides  make  146s., 
sizable  142s.,  medium  140s.,  stout  138s.,  green  country-cut  sides  122s.,  gammons  150s. 
to  154s.,  fores  110s.  per  112  pounds. 

Canned  M eats.— Corned  beef  61s.  to  65s.,  mutton  63s.,  lunch  tongues  10s.  for  £'s, 
17s.  for  l's,  and  122s.  to  127s.  6d.  for  6's. 

OIL  SEED  AND  OILCAKE  IMPORTS. 

During  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1916,  the  trade  in  oil  seed  and  oilcake 
was  an  important  one,  and  Bristol  imported  25,514  tons  of  the  former  and  11,858  tons 
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of  the  latter.  Of  these  amounts  none  was  obtained  from  Canada,  although  in  1913 
Canada  supplied  17,714  tons  of  oil  seeds,  while  good  quantities  of  oilcake  have  been 
obtained  practically  every  year  from  Canada,  the  figures  for  1910-11-12-13^-14  and  15 
being  2,647,  1,002,  754,  828,  300  .and  604  tons  respectively.-  A  good  business  can  be 
done  in  these  commodities. 

TRADE  IN  IRON  GOODS. 

Out  of  a  total  import  during  the  half  year  of  iron  of  all  kinds  amounting  to 
22,585  tons,  only  243  tons  entered  the  port  from  Canada.  Iron  goods,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  most  important  item  of  export  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  15,217 
tons  were  shipped,  of  which  1,751  tons  went  to  Canada. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  MEAL. 

In  the  flour  and  meal  trade  Canada  supplied  a  fair  proportion,  3,904  tons  having 
been  obtained  from  that  source  out  of  a  total  importation  of  11,829  tons.  As  the 
milling  industry  is  becoming  so  important  in  Canada  it  would  seem  as  if  Canadian 
producers  ought  to  supply  a  greater  proportion  of  the  flour  and  meal  requirements 
in  the  future  when  times  become  normal  and  more  freight  space  is  available. 

PAPER  IMPORTS. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  attention  paid  by  paper  manufacturers  to 
the  possibility  of  exporting  all  kinds  of  paper  to  this  district.  Although  there  are 
very  large  users  of  paper  here,  yet  Canada  only  supplied  685  tons  out  of  a  total 
importation  of  18,750  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

REQUIREMENTS  TO  INCREASE  PAPER  TRADE. 

i ;  If  Canadian  producers  of  paper  desire  to  continue  and  increase  their  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  they  should  cater  to  the  requirements  of  the  importers  in  this 
country.    The  following  points  should  be  carefully  attended  to: — 

1.  Bills  of  lading  should  show  rate  of  freight  per  cubic  foot  or  per  ton  dead 
weight. 

2.  All  quotations  should  be  based  on  f.o.b.  steamers  terms. 

3.  Specifications  should  be  sent  with  all  invoices  giving  gross  and  net  weights 
of  each  roll  or  bale. 

i  ,  4.  Care  should  be  taken  in  packing,  and  all  paper,  with  the  exception  of  rolls, 
should  be  ream  wrapped  in  every  size,  and  then  press  packed  in  bales  of  about  5  cwt. 

5.  Contracts  should  not  be  taken  without  regard  to  capacity  of  the  mill,  and  above 
all  firms  should  manufacture  according  to  the  sample  submitted,  and  live  up  to  the 
contracts  undertaken. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  will  give,  under  the  general  heads,  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal imports  into  the  port  of  Bristol,  showing  the  total  quantities  entered  from  all 
countries  and  those  received  from  Canada  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1916;— 

Imports  from    Imports  from 


all  Countries. 

Canada. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Total  imports .  

  754,018 

86,092 

  11,829 

3,904 

Fruit  

 '..    .  ,   .  .  44,234 

98 

  320,259 

43,240 

242 

  25,514 

11,858 

  18,750 

685 

28,273 

14,767 

  33,870 

18,363 
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EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  total  export  trade  for  the  half  year  of  1916  shows  an  increase  of  23,176  tons 
over  the  half  year  of  1915,  the  trade  for  the  former  being  72,837  tons  and  of  the  latter 
49,697  tons.  The  exports  to  Canada,  however,  do  not  show  an  increase  as  the  commo- 
dities shipped  to  Canada  amounted  in  the  six  months  of  1916  to  6,086  tons  and  in  the 
same  period  of  1915  to  8,760,  or  a  decline  of  2,674  tons.  The  following  table  will  indi- 
cate the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  exported  to  all  countries  and  to 
Canada  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1916 : — 


Exports  to 

Exports  to 

Commodities. 

all  Countries. 

Canada. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.  .  '.  .   .  .  15,217 

1,751 

  8,342 

418 

  18,134 

2,196 

.    ..    ..    ..  31,180 

1,721 

Total  

  72,873 

6,086 

Only  those  items  of  special  interest  to  Canada  have  been  given  in  the  above  table. 
Coal  and  coke  are  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  different  countries,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  goods  in  smaller  amounts. 

In  order  that  Canadians  may  know  the  kinds  of  goods  bought  in  this  market,  the 
following  articles  were  shipped  to  Canada  in  small  quantities,  and  are  included  in  the 
item  "  all  other  goods  " :  Aerated  waters,  bagging,  brattice  cloth,  "brushes,  cement, 
chemicals,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  cocoa-butter,  dairy  machinery,  earth,  earthenware, 
glue,  leather,  lime,  oilman's  stores,  painters'  colours,  paper,  rags  and  junk,  rope, 
stearine,  tin,  tobacco,  vinegar,  wines  and  spirits,  wooden  goods  and  wool. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  DYES. 

As  the  supply  of  dyes  is  such  a  vital  question  at  the  present  time  it  is  considered 
that  the  following  review  of  the  interesting  report  of  the  British  Dyes,  Ltd.,  showing 
the  progress  made  in  the  company's  first  year,  will  be  of  interest. 

After  explaining  the  steps  taken  to  establish  a  research  department  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  advisory  council  the  report  goes  on  to  state  that  notwithstanding  the 
restriction  caused  by  the  shortage  of  certain  materials  owing  to  the  war,  the  supply 
of  dyes  from  the  company's  works  thas  been  greatly  increased.  New  plant  has  been 
erected  and  is  in  course  of  erection  for  further  increasing  the  supply  of  those  dyes 
which  are  most  in  demand  and  which  can  be  made  in  large  quantities  from  the 
materials  available.   In  the  near  future  the  supply  will  be  substantially  augmented. 

The  Company  has  also  sent  to  the  Swiss  manufacturers  considerable  quantities  of 
raw  materials  and  intermediate  products,  without  which  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  continue  their  supplies  to  the  British  markets.  After  conferring  with  a.  num- 
ber of  the  leading  users  of  dyes  the  directors  decided  so  far  as  the  new  works  are 
concerned  to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  mainly  for  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale 
raw  materials  and  intermediate  products.  They  called  attention  to  two  important 
considerations : — 

1.  In  order  to  secure  a  permanent  national  supply  of  dyes  it  is  imperative  that 
the  manufacture  of  the  intermediates  from  which  dyes  are  made  should  be  success- 
fully established  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  The  production  of  these  intermediates  requires  the  operation  of  a  series  of 
processes  not  hitherto  worked  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Great  Britain,  and.  it  also 
requires  complicated  and  expensive  plant. 

EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  WORKS. 

A  large  amount  of  research  and  experimental  work  has  been  done,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  plant  has  already  been  erected  for  the  production  of  intermediates 
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Other  important  plants  are  in  course  of  construction,  including  plants  for  parani- 
tranile  and  betanaphthol.  As  regards  raw  materials,  the  benzol  and  phenol  plant  has 
been  largely  increased.  An  acid  plant  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  company 
is  approaching  completion,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  in  operation. 

The  construction  of  additional  works  and  plant  has  been  carried  out  under  condi- 
tions of  special  difficulty  as  regards  time  and  cost  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
materials  and  labour  required  for  such  work  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  deliveries 
of  the  plant  from  the  makers  and  also  because  a  large  part  of  the  work  was  carried 
out  during  a  winter  of  exceptional  inclemency.  Nevertheless,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made,  the  total  contents  of  the  new  building  erected  at  the  old  and  new  works 
being  not  less  than  25,000,000  cubic  feet  and  the  floor  area  covered  1,200,000  superficial 
feet  (about  27  acres). 

INTERNATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  with  a  commission  specially  appointed  by  the  French 
Government,  the  board  have  adjusted  a  provisional  agreement  with  Le  Syndicat 
National  des  Matieres  Color  antes  (a  national  company  which  has  been  formed  in 
France  with  the  support  of  the  French  Government).  This  agreement  provides  for 
a  complete  exchange  of  knowledge  and  processes  and  for  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
allied company  to  establish  co-operation  between  the  two  companies  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  intermediates  and  dyes.  This  company  will  enable  the  skill  and 
resources  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  be  combined  in  providing  a  supply  of  these 
products  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  It  is  intended  that  the  inter-allied  company 
should  be  a  means  of  bringing  about  co-operation  with  other  dye  manufacturers  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  other  allied  and  friendly  countries. 

FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  OPERATIONS. 

The  manager's  report  to  the  board  of  directors  adds  further  details  of  the 
company's  operations.  In  the  course  of  this  it  is  stated  that  the  company  has  largely 
increased  plants  for  the  production  of  benzol,  toluol  and  phenol,  and  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  dimethylaniline,  and  these  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  require- 
ments after  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  arrangements  for  producing 
sulphur  colours,  both  in  respect  of  equipment  and  raw  materials,  were  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  new  needs  of  the  country ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however,  that  they 
have  since  increased  their  output  to  more  than  three  times  the  original  amount.  These 
colours  have  rendered  real  assistance  to  the  British  dyeing  industry.  The  enlarged 
production  has  enabled  users  to  obtain  by  new  methods  shades,  such  as  indigo,  which 
they  could  not  have  otherwise  obtained,  and  in  some  instances  mills  have  been  kept 
running  by  the  substitution  of  these  colours,  coupled  with  the  basic  colours.  Without 
them  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  country  to  have  produced  anything  like 
the  variety  during  the  war,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  increased  output 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  checking  the  tendency  of  prices  of  such  colours  to  rise 
to  an  unreasonable  level.  High  prices  have  been  made  for  some  of  them  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  this  only  tends  to  show  the  prices  which  these  colours  might  have  reached 
but  for  their  increased  output. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  DIRECT  COLOURS. 

Although  they  have  been  able  to  offer  a  fair  supply  of  direct  blacks,  the  position 
of  a  variety  of  direct  cotton  colours  has  been  less  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
some  of  the  necessary  materials,  including  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  They  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  respect  of  wool  colours,  however,  the  necessary  brown  for  dyeing 
khaki  cloth  having  been  provided  without  difficulty.  At  one  time  khaki  yellow  became 
rather  scarce,  but  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  the  supply  has  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  khaki  green.   With  respect  to  the 
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ordinary  wool  colours  their  supply  of  the  fancies  has  .been  smaller  than  their  normal 
deliveries  owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  raw  materials  available,  but  the  plant  for 
producing  these  and  the  necessary  direct  cotton  colours  has  been  increased  with  a  view 
to  taking  immediate  advantage  of  the  prospective  increase  in  the  supply  of  inter- 
mediates. They  are  now  manufacturing  a  colour  similar  to  tartrazine,  thus  checking 
a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  this  dyestuff  and  enabling  them  to  meet  the  demand. 
Gallocyanine  has  also  been  delivered  in  satisfactory  quantity,  and  its  process  of  manu- 
facture will  be  extended  to  other  colours  resembling  it.  Increas'ed  facilities  for  the 
production  of  basic  colours  and  patent  blue  are  also  planned,  and  before  long  they 
state  that  they  will  manufacture  several  of  the  vat  colours  in  small  quantities. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA — TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  JULY. 
No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  July. 


191 3. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Imforts  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

452,743,348 

366,858,417 

251,011,951 

351,760,108 

233,814,897 

196,320,267 

168,294,383 

271,226,242 

680,549,245 

563,178,684 

- 

419,300,337 

622,880,350 

5,782,039 

14,757,035 

133,113,099 

33,718,292 

692,331,284 

577,936,319 

t:           A  1  A    A  o/» 

5o2,419,43b 

650,704,042 

Duty  collected  

117,580,860 

97,094,410 

78,787,427 

121,906,788 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce— 

58,038,912 

58,480,152 

53,525,158 

74,509,041 

17  ft90  o*3R 

90  037  0*30 

90  1 1 

93  f.^9  970 

The  forest  

43,972,612 

43,400,015 

44,068,654 

54,042,375 

44,247,313 

57,548,982 

82,659,949 

100,749,664 

lO4,04o,U/O 

loo,44Z,  loU 

AT  AQK  A(\  1 

uo,Ui  l,U0U 

1  1  K  Am  QQQ 
1±0, 4Ul,ooy 

OlU.O  L  ( ,  /  OO 

11^  'Til 

110, 1 11 

1  ttfiO  79S 
J  ,  oily,  /  Zo 

8  707  1 
O,  (  v  i ,  ioO 

365,626,656 

431,974,001 

451,020,541 

932,787,634 

24,008,592 

29,841,099 

48,851,781 

'32,259,773 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

389,645,248 

461,815,100 

499,872,322 

~ 965, 047, 457 

16,152,829 

21.614,085 

90,555,512 

197,954,491 

Total  exports 

40ri  79  077 

4X3  429  18") 

n()0  497  874 

1  103  001.948 

1,098,129,361 

1,061,305,504 

1,142,847,270 

1,819,706,590 

Imports  by  Countries. 

Australia. .  

530,799 

601,282 

706,798 

3,194,741 

British  Africa,  

457,352 

452,513 

200,193 

210,420 

.1     East  Indies  

7,777,245 

6,231,662 

6,192,555 

7,893,395 

3,437,391 

3,657,444 

3,289,450 

5,540,050 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

4,148,439 

5,330,815 

5,730,468 

9,030,070 

2,072,427 

l,b/o,  9lo 

1    OO  1  flQO 
L,Z£\,K)6Z 

i,/oy,4DL 

3,347,316 

3,532,558 

3,880,827 

4,307,214 

148,854,190 

17,093,095 

78,320,014 

93,551,312 

Other  British  •  

1,532,075 

1,939,389 

3,517,121 

3,129,84b 

Argentine  Kepublic  

3,949,709 

2,803,366 

O    POO   OA  A 

3,032,204 

3,575,057 

T>  „vLj   5  

4,561,183 

4,183,2^0 

p-nn  OKA 

580,250 

38,590 

15,182,984 

23,553,892 

f*    Ad  A    O0 1 

0,424,331 

0,463,118 

15,000,3/2 

13,557,021 

1,438,804 

66, 008 

3,073, 141 

2,690,472 

1,359, 091 

"1    f\P  "1    O  A  A 

1,061,344 

3,052,874 

2,400,066 

2,807,305 

5,284,078 

United  States  " 

[  Com  aid  Bullion  

442,892,014 

357,970,181 

282,800,650 

464,  -0.),  18o 

5,748,147 

14,740,043 

133,102,550 

0*-»    />PO    "7  A  A 

2/,  053, 7 00 

29.668,620 

24,851,032 


17,079,477 

19,085,  <  91 

Exports  hy  Countries. 

4,293,379 

5,515,0«2 

5,511,810 

8,334,979 

3,669,171 

4,761,555 

4,303,159 

4,965,751 

569,001 

703,822 

•  650,489 

1,447,197 

664,881 

647,557 

795,408 

1,384,624 

M     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,535,305 

5,031,683 

4,394,402 

4,992,244 

4,634,995 

1,642,113 

4,346,352 

5,918,315 

New  Zealand   

1,720,986 

2,125,537 

2,699,985 

3,833,791 

183,816,017 

212,993,2L1 

251,872,606 

605,970,315 

1,486,257 

1,885,195 

2,485,415 

4,414,752 

Argentine  Republic  

1,988,945 

1,563,589 

909  150 

2,352,646 

5,386,854 

5,065,596 

1,155,055 

534,233 

2,867,227 

4,328,325 

25,166,471 

37,288,539 

3,690,782 

4,511,153 

162,016 

Holland  

4,176,842 

6,849,476 

2,691,758 

2,339,422 

1,442,596 

1,316,896 

952,700 

1,224,805 

United  States  {Coin  and  Bullion  

154,500,091 

188,047,990 

183,488,329 

244,110,822 

16,143,314 

21,550,085 

•  90,202,782 

197,886,231 

10.211,434 

11,883,100 

8,579,809 

35,997,277 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Tv 

elve  Months 

Ended  July. 

A 

Articles  Imported. 

1916. 

1915. 

Total. 

X*          u  11  item 

T?              TT     •  i  J 

x  rom  u  nited 

iVlIl^LUJlll. 

Ol/dCt5S. 

$ 

405,354 

$ 

206  154 

$ 

115  962 

$ 

87  Q19 

844*581 

862' 754 

61 ' ^77 

70^  3Q4 
t  «70,  Oo4 

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

5,404,795 

5, 266' 131 

1,067  484 

4  023  3" 3 

14  771  4(>^v 

11  01 1 ' 662 

999' 39K 

8  7K3  448 
0 , ( Oo, 44o 

1,569  426 

1  992' 627 

2K8' ^1 4 

1   703  Q77 
x,  t  uo  v i  i 

6,87/' 786 

14^059' 218 

75  657 

13  989  793 

XO,  *7<JO     1  LiO 

82*861 

31' 336 

'358 

29  502 

35  619' 326 

35, 107' 476 

25  954 

35,080  445 

2' 128' 455 

2, 812' 299 

718^234 

1,515  716 

l' 592' 730 

2  035' 515 

122* 823 

9>>o'  70O 

3' I43' 217 

h, 039 '202 

222' 684 

4  810'98Q 

27 '054 '663 

40  470' 51 3 

13  07^' 604 

90  010' 087 
^U , UXU  Uo  t 

■Curtains  

'349' 763 

350' 152 

252  252 

70'  o<v? 

/  U,  Ui7| 

12  678' 578 

23  129' 836 

3  096  202 

08  044  004 

UO  U44  Ui/4 

l'577  831 

1  692' 995 

"1  079  309 

3^0' ^71 

4' 877  613 

5  253  878 

209  6 3 '4 

5  090  038 

O  U^U  JOo 

2' 822' 942 

3  319  761 

1  018  111 

1  833  91 O 

X    OOO,  ^ilU 

l'552  578 

1,388  073 

90(544 

48^  009 

400 ,  UUZ) 

6 '357 '60S 

9*497' 129 

3  885 '430 

1  714  778 

X , 1 X4, I  i O 

13' 907'  505 

15  457 'oi 4 

4^  j    kf-J  i  Oil 

1 ' 921  785 

X J    1 dd, XOZ 

1  871  539 

3  074  071 

178  760 

9  7fi0  (=i49 

^,  <  OU, 04^ 

2  oQo  370 

3  39Q  823 

141* 503 

9  0Q*<  790 
^,  Too,  /  ZD 

1,480,880 

1,472,986 

566' 295 

,347,345 

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

2,104,630 

3,687,416 

129,841 

3,447,311 

871  055 

1,205  150 

33  442 

1  168  149 

1  018  050 

967' 075 

136  990 

822  315 

Gutta-p6rcha,  india-rubber  find  mfrs.  of  

7' 514' 523 

1 0  221 ' 909 

3  Q1^  901 

0  181  799 
u,  xo  t,  <  z^s 

3  443  840 

440,  O  *U 

3  730  572 

O,  1  OU,  Orf  Zj 

1   019  840 

X , uli , OiU 

9  40Q  01 Q 

13  997  215 

19  451  140 

973  091 

4  789  390 

4,  (  OA,  OL\) 

6  479  366 

R  OQn  70!i 

967  353 

7  113  733 
i  , 1 lo , / 00 

74  318  626 

124  169  786 

fi  47^  hoi 

110  380  099 
XXU,  00O, 

.orass  and  nian  utactsvirGs  ot  ....  •••••• 

2  800  078 

^ ,  oyu  ,U(0 

4  47Fi  Q8n 

113  406 

4  349  1 Q3 
4,  ow,  iyo 

3  008  185 
w,  uoo  100 

0,  uou, ouu 

6'  59 1 

^  070  807 

O,  U<  O,  Oi7< 

55  880  800 

99  9^  49A 

4  ^^7*^79 

80  870 

00 , 0 / z , 0U0 

4  90S  7Q3 

* ,  £UO,  1  yO 

fi  ^fi7  9^7 

1   17Q  000 

p»  389  303 
0, 00Z, ouo 

1  165  947 

1  781  462 

133  349 

1     WO  OAK 

X  ,  O./o,  ouo 

Oils 

11  738'Q03 

A-1-  ,  1  OO  ,  DUO 

17  278 '626 

704' 535 

id,  o+y,  4!70 

Oilplnfh 

1  0Q9  134 

X,  Uy^,  101 

1   978  98Q 

f^ft' 00^ 

71  Q  14.1 

/ iy, 141 

910  232 

813  098 

913  070 

^87  007 

OO  I  UU| 

1, 460  472 

2  541 ' 803 

3g0  578 

9  180  Q90 
— , low  y^u 

4  830 '  91  3 

6  ^97  908 

783  621 

4  300  71  n 

4 , OJU, I 1U 

1  288  269 

1  956  774 

1  093  39 2 

10^  384 
xuo , 004 

r^Tf  i  V 1  Ql  Oil  e 

5  354  147 

O,  004  ,  L4  1 

Ifi  046  OfiO 

999 ' 937 

1  K  ^77  931 
Jo,  0/  /  ,  <sol 

1  570  947 

1  694  179 

7^3  9 V.I 

4  dO, Zul 

318  J97 
Olo, 4Z( 

Seeds 

9  503  930 

6y  OUO,  &0'f 

9  ^89  778 

259  13 S 

9  9^4  ^07 
Z,  Zo4, oO/ 

4  953  775 

4  304  177 

d77  4;198 

3  780  9M0 
0, 1 00, zyu 

7  559  809 

1 0  708  *  81 1 

9  Oi;Q  '-iWI 
Z,  <>uo,  ool 

0, o04, o4o 

Soap  .  

1,149,855 

995,293 

107,190 

829,149 

Spirits  and  wines  

4,381,517 

3,964,336 

2,218,686 

88,541 

10  909  071 

dOd  3^1 

4^4, OOX 

4,  Ut)J,  lol 

Tea 

7  4 48  084 

8  fi44  90(1 

3  743 

O,    40,  Jou 

399 

dO,  Otiti 

5  400  774 

fi  0*^4  fJQ^ 

810  i<tn 

d  089  8x^ 
■i,  DoZ,  64U 

Vegetables  

2,308,196 

2,804,105 

31,976 

2,548,980 

Watches  

786,100 

1,396,809 

76,714 

■  887,532 

Q  080  9J4 

i7,  you,  .£-14: 

t7  ,  O.JU ,  COO 

171  390 
J 1 x , OZU 

0  %1  ri7 

y, ZDLt Ul/ 

Wool  and  manufactures  of  

24,519,086 

38,883,768 

26,023,317 

10,444,190 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported — 

251,011,954 

351,760,108 

61,350,110 

244,523,333 

168,294,383 

271,226,242 

29,494,980 

219,781,852 

Total  Imports,  merchandise. . . . 

419,306,337 

622,986,350 

90,845,120 

464,305185 

Coin  and  bullion   

133,113,099 

33,718,292 

2,706,192 

27,653700 

Total  Imports  

552,419,436 

656,704,642 

93,551,312 

491,958,885 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported , 


Animals,  living — Total. 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep . 


Breadstuffs — Total . 


Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal    

Wheat     

Wheat  flour.  ...   

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal . 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total. 


Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted. 
Lobsters,  canned .... 
Salmon,  canned. .  . . 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of . 

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur.  . 


Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total . 


Sole  and  upper   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total. 


etc. 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks 

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Nickel  

Sil  ver  

Paper   

Potatoes   


Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats — Bacon  and  hams . 
Seeds  


-Total. 


Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of- 

Logs  ;  

Lumber — Deals,  pine   

Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets.  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp  

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 

Canadian  produce  -  

Foreign  produce     

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion  ...  

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  July. 


1915. 


$ 

13,805,584 


8,73(5,488 
2,534,89: 
301,620 


117,502,875 


1,858,108 
825,738 
1,873,824 
8,193,530 
148,217 
74,004,896 
28,056,059 
4,728,505 
727,673 


19,674,507 


4,228,815 
2,796,581 
5,236,956 


3,840,202 


2,718,496 
2,894,553 
3,039,889 
7,427,630 


1916. 


Total. 


18,131,812 


12,307,"974 
4,835,468 
582,549 


333,835,015 


5,687,911 
2,270,727 
2,109,733 
26,619,548 
550,563 
253,592,813 
40,477,826 
6,775,927 
1,684,561 


23,310,983 


5,608,368 
2,918,742 
6,890,304 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


3,503,733 


105,120 
3,398,22 


267,940,200 


5,002.289 
76,929 
1,942,379 
20,037,927 
497,924 
216,202,254 
23,244,837 
280,458 
141,174 


2,785,60(: 


15,539,525 


6,294,652 


82,r.l0,787 


2,944,918 
2,309,840 
8,318,473 
15,816,020 
29,310,196 
5,687,087 
13,847,684 
16,557,538 
_719,262 
5X,  109, 141 


685,938 
22,985,643 
18,891,708 
6,620,169 
3,977,071 
796,078 


54,004,77* 


1,134,282 
1,107,941 
7,716,382 
2,074,066 
19,383,550 
3,263,358 
474,711 
6,397,389 
9,205,359 


451,020,541 
58,851,781 


499,772,322 
90,555,512 


590, 427,834 


1,784,558 
5,006,835 
5,920,243 
6,651,966 


10,143,350 
5,599,355 
134,936,109 


4,645,740 
3,390,677 
19,008,185 
17,060,309 
5,548,161 
8,299,191 
14,962,198 
21,678,868 
421,952 


7,732,693 

175,675 
1,639,238 
5,505,938 


2,261,261 


1,605  821 
475,548 
3,479,653 
1,318 


4,387,268 


2,267,443 


72,629,109 


1,630,765 
27,606,256 
30,923,541 
6,051,020 
4,280,238 
1,213,381 


68,630,154 


996,312 
1,673,182 
9,832,764 
2,380,327 
25,759,934 
3,637,262 
424,173 
6,254,717 
12,931,681 


932,787,684 
32,259,774 


965,047,457 
197,954,491 


1,163,001,948 


51,880,680 

2,788,227 
687,599 
1,000,491 

33, 502^12 
1,862,003 
9,860.19 
1,132,989 


67,460,601 


1.262,923 
27,315,465 
30,722,181 
555,927 
368,574 
299,173 


16,382,454 
65,448 
1,613,471 
8,649,532 
17,559 
2,241,771 

388^884 


939,525 


595,817,576 
_21<U58L739 
605,976,315 


To  United 
States. 


12,586,722 


10,806,745 
816,750 
575,177 


24,203,373 


362,718 
2,042,973 
38,998 
1,849,478 
50,*72 
17,213,660 
1,420,984 
4,816,396 
845,692 


9,022,252 


1,502,404 
762,075 
3,627 


244,157 

18,707 
4,327,080 
563,866 
6,638,472 


4,525,331 


3,596,874 
65,792,883 


1,847,873 
2,394,898 
18,007,694 
17,060,309 
6,087,484 
6,437,188 
4,369,866 
18,091,198 
14,397 


1,859,81? 


73,029 
12,089 
170,238 
5,459,843 
3,842,774 
764,550 


48,272.588 


930,554 
35,391 
330,351 
2,352,577 
21,811,025 
3,708,825 
32,677 
6,254,717 
11,246,765 


605,976,315 


231,244,879 
12,865,953 


244,110,822 
197,886,231 


441,997,053 
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THE  FUR  TRADE  AT  NIJNI  NOVGOROD  FAIR. 

Under  date  of  September  19,  1916,  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent, 
Petrograd,  lias  forwarded  the  following  interesting  notes  on  the  Nijni  Novgorod  Fair, 
together  with  information  about  the  Russian  fur  trade. 

The  great  annual  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod  which  was  officially  closed  in  the  early 
days  of  September  was  marked  by  unusual  ■  activity  this  year.  The  Imperial  State 
Bank  reports  that  the  transactions  on  current  account  exceeded  by  sixty  million 
roubles  the  turnover  of  the  previous  year.  Representatives  of  several  of  the  Allied 
Governments  visited  the  fair,  and  various  proposals  have  been  put  forward  for  a  closer 
participation  in  its  proceedings.  One  suggestion  was  that  of  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining official  exhibits  of  Allied  country  manufactured  articles,  which  it  is  desired  to 
popularize  among  the  peasant  consumers.  The  Russian  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  decided  to  open  a  branch  of  their  organization  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  local  membership  has  already  been  secured. 

CONFERENCES  OF   THE  FUR  INTERESTS. 

Of  special  interest  to  Canada  may  be  mentioned  the  conferences  held  by  the  fur 
interests  during  the  closing  days  of  the  fair,  which  were  attended  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Among 
the  subjects  which  came  up  for  discussion  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  bearing 
on  the  present  position  and  the  future  conduct  of  the  Russian  fur  industry : — 

1.  The  export  of  furs  abroad  and  the  importation  of  foreign  furs  into  Russia; 

2.  The  prolongation  of  the  prohibition  to  hunt  the  sable,  and 
"3.  The  organization  of  fur  auctions  in  Russia. 

Resolutions  were  passed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government  that  the  export  of 
furs  to  neutral  countries  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  on  the  same  basis  as  laid 
down  for  Allied  countries,  in  order  to  overcome  the  embarrassment  which  the  existing 
regulations  had  created  in  connection  with  such  exports  especially  to  the  United 
States;  that  the  giving  of  bonds  by  the  foreign  importing  houses  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  furs  imported  should  not  be  re-exported  to  enemy  countries,  should  be  abolished, 
this  guarantee  in  future  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Russian  exporting  houses.  It  was 
argued  that  the  effect  of  these  measures  would  be  to  relieve  the  United  States  firms 
financially,  who  at  the  present  time  were  forced  to  employ  double  the  amount  of  capital 
that  was  necessary  in  normal  times,  and  so  save  much  time  and  expense. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  karacul,  mohair  and  moufflon  furs  should  be 
exempted  from  the  present  prohibition  to  export,  as  these  furs  were  not  wanted  for 
military  purposes,  and  large  stocks  of  them  had  accumulated  in  Russia. 

In  regard  to  the  importation  of  furs,  the  chief  difficulties  were  those  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  Government  is  to  be  requested  to  co-operate  in  removing  this  diffi- 
culty by  providing  fifteen  to  twenty  railway  cars  in  the  course  of  the  winter  for  the 
conveyance  of  furs  from  Vladivostok  to  European  Russia. 

VIEWS  "  RE  "  TRAPPING  OF  SABLE. 

On  the  question  of  the  close  season  for  trapping  sable,  two  views  were  developed 
at  the  conference.  On  the  one  hand  the  fur  traders  insisted  on  the  prolongation  of 
prohibition  to  trap  for  another  three  years  from  October  next,  in  order  to  save  the 
sable  from  extermination,  and  give  time  for  natural  reproduction  independently  of 
any  other  measures  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  adopt  to  maintain 
the  prohibition  in  force. 
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The  official  view  as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sable  Investigation  Commis- 
sion was  that  the  prolongation  of  the  close  season  as  at  present  is  inadvisable,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  enforce  throughout  the  country.  It  was  being  constantly  evaded, 
and  was  in  consequence  ineffective.  The  authorities  favoured  an  alternative  proposal, 
namely  that  of  forbidding  absolutely  the  taking  of  sable  in  two  districts,  one  covering 
200,000  square  versts  in  the  Trans-Baikal,  and  the  over  covering  600,000  square  versts 
in  the  Yeniseyskaja  Government,  with  proper  measures  of  control.  Certain  districts, 
however,  would  be  defined,  in  which  the  taking  of  sable  would  be  permissible,  and  it 
was  hoped  thus  to  secure  the  object  aimed  at  of  preserving  the  sable  industry  more 
effectively  than  by  total  prohibition. 

In  Kamskatka,  where  hunting  is  the  only  means  of  livelihood,-  other  measures 
than  total  prohibition  would  be  called  for.-  The  conference  agreed  to  the  Government 
view,  but  requested  that  the  official  stamping  of  the  sable  pelts  offered  for  sale  should 
be  continued  for  statistical  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  new  system  introduced  by  the  Government. 

FUR  AUCTIONS. 

On  the  question  of  fur  auctions  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  concentrate  at  one 
point  the  whole  of  the  local  fur  business  of  the  country,  and  to  free  the  same  from 
foreign  German  influences.  The  conference  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  necessary  organization  of  the  auctions  should  be  undertaken  by  a  share 
company,  and  the  Moscow  Society  for  the  Fur  Industry  was  empowered  in  concert 
with  the  exchange  committees  and  fur  trading  companies,  to  draw  up  the  articles  of 
association  of  the  said  company,  and  to  submit  the  same  for  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


BRITISH  TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR.  . 

The  following  article  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  indicates  that 
plans  are  being  taken  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  British  manufacturers  after 
the  war,  in  order  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  reconstruction  period. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
July  last  to  consider  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  British  firms  after  the 
war  as  regards  financial  facilities  for  trade,  has  recently  issued  its  report.  The  com- 
mittee has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  ample  room  for  an  institution  which, 
while  not  interfering  unduly  with  the  ordinary  business  done  by  the  British  joint 
stock  banks,  by  colonial  banks,  and  by  British-foreign  banks  and  banking  houses,, 
would  be  able  to  assist  British  interests  in  a  manner  that  is  not  possible  under  exist- 
ing conditions ;  for  example,  by  making  advances  for  the  extension  of  existing  manu- 
facturing plant  or  taking  part  or  the  whole  of  the  financial  liability  involved  in  an 
export  transaction.  The  committee  therefore  recommends  the  constitution,  under 
royal  charter,  of  a  bank  to  be  called  the  "  British  Trade  Bank,"  which  should  possess 
the  following  chief  features: — 

It  should  have  a  capital  of  £10,000,000.  The  first  issue  should  be  from  £2,500,000 
to  £5,000,000,  upon  which  in  the  first  instance  only  a  small  amount  should  be  paid 
up,  but  which  should  all  be  called  up  within  a  reasonable  time.  A  further  issue  should 
be  made  afterwards,  if  possible,  at  a  premium. 

It  should  not  accept  deposits  at  call  or  short  notice. 
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It  should  only  open  current  accounts  for  parties  who  are  proposing  to  make  use 
of  the  overseas  facilities  which  it  would  afford. 

It  should  have  a  foreign  exchange  department  where  special  facilities  might  be 
afforded  for  dealing  with  bills  in  foreign  currency. 

It  should  open  a  credit  department  for  the  issue  of  credits  to  parties  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  should  enter  into  banking  agency  arrangements  with  existing  colonial  or  British- 
foreign  banks  wherever  they  could  be  concluded  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  where 
such  arrangements  were  made,  it  should  undertake  not  to  set  up  for  a  specified  period 
its  own  branches  or  agencies.  It  should  have  power  to  set  up  branches  or  agencies 
where  no  British-foreign  bank  of  importance  exists. 

It  should  inaugurate  an  information  bureau,  independent  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  in  close  touch  therewith  and  under 
agreement  entitled  to  all  possible  facilities. 

It  should  endeavour  not  to  interfere  in  any  business  for  which  existing  banks 
and  banking  houses  now  provide  facilities,  and  it  should  try  to  promote  working 
transactions  on  joint  account  with  other  banks,  and  should  invite  other  banks  to  sub- 
mit to  it  new  transactions  which,  owing  to  length  of  time,  magnitude,  or  other  reasons, 
they  are  prepared  to  undertake  alone. 

Where  desirable,  it  should  coroperate  with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and 
possibly  accept  risks  upon  joint  account. 

It  should  become  a  centre  for  syndicate  operations,  availing  itself  of  the  special 
knowledge  which  it  will  possess  through  its  information  bureau. 

It  should  receive  Government  assistance. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  September 
20,  1916:— 


Butter- 
Bristol     182/-  186/-  percwt. 

Liverpool    -  -  » 

London     182/-  188/- 

Glasgow   ,      -  -  ii 

Cheese — 

Bristol    ,   104/-  107/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    105/-  107/6  h 

London   105/-  107/-  « 

Glasgow  ,   106/-  108/- 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   112/-  114/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   110/-  113/-  •> 

London   112/-  114/- 

Glasgow   -  112/-  ii 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    -  -  „ 

London    

Glasgow                                                                     .  -  -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  September  23,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


1915. 

1916. 

36 

81 

14 

125 

131,153 
78,230 
1,077 

167,421* 
144,925 
684 

7,138 

13,155 

98,910 
443 
33,886 
3,177 

107,313 
278 
21,689 
224 

705 
45,625 

288 
36,769 

83,937 
38,025 
53,807 

42,083 
89,271 
83,962 

81 
44,995 
135 
247,584 
432 
25 

33,052 
396 

70,223 
396 
228 

10,421 
41,990 

20,842 

1,201,500 
175,600 
378,300 
362,800 
32,080 
29,410 
1,011,900 

1,417,700 
175,300 
299,500 
679,500 
2,280 
10 

667,000 

12,472 
6,753 
32 
4,170 

12,542 
1,688 
2 

195 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  ,  

Horses    


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt . 

Mutton         it  ii    it 

Pork  ti  ii      ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   » 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   » 

Beef   ii 

Hams   ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  h 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ii 

Margarine   n 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   u 

ii   cream   n 

ii    condensed     n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds     u 

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Lard      n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   M 

Barley     » 

Oats    , 

Peas   ti 

Beans  i 

Maize  or  Indian  corn     ii 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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PROSPECTS  FOE  TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM. 

With  the  enemy  driven  out  of  Belgium,  there  will  follow  a  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion, when  that  country  will  provide  a  market  for  many  different  lines  which  Can- 
ada in  part  at  least  should  make  an  effort  to  supply.  The  following  article  taken  from 
the  , Trade  Supplement  of  The  London  Times,  illustrates  the  control  that  Germany 
exercised  over  that  market  before  the  war,  and  the  opportunities  there  will  be  for 
Canadian  trade  to  replace  some  of  that  formerly  held  by  Germany. 

Germany's  pre-war  propaganda. 

When  the  war  ends  and  the  Germans  have  evacuated  Belgium,  the  question  of 
British  trade  with  that  country  will  again  arise.  Many  British  manufacturers  have 
regarded  Belgium  in  the  past  as  being  economically  a  province  of  Germany.  The  war 
should  put  an  end  to  such  a  situation,  the  more  so  because  the  "British  manufacturer 
will  be  welcomed  in  Belgium. 

Many  Belgians  have  now  been  able  to  become  acquainted  with  British  works  and 
manufactures,  and  also  have  mastered  the  language.  They  have  been  received  at  our 
various  engineering  institutions  and  at  our  colleges  and  universities  with  open  arms, 
and  have  thus  been  able  to  see  at  close  quarters  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  can 
do  in  the  future.  Our  opportunity  to  do  business  in  Belgium  is  therefore  an  excellent 
one.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  examine  the  position. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  destruction  by  the  military  of  property  (buildings,  factories,  bridges,  etc.) 
will  have  to  be  made  good,  and  as  Belgium  has  been  depleted  of  machinery  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  Germans  during  the  war,  machine  tools  of  all  kinds  having  been  removed 
to  Germany,  a  large  field  will  lie  open  to  the  Allies  to  supply  new  modern  machinery 
which  will  permit  competition  with  the  Germans  in  the  industrial  war  which  will 
follow  the  military  one.  The  principal  Belgian  industries  are : — Mining,  metallurgical,' 
chemical,  glass,  and  textile. 

Coal  mining  is  spread  over  the  Borinage,  Centre,  Charleroi,  and  Liege  districts, 
and  is  now  undertaken  also  in  the  newly-discovered  coalfields  in  the  north-eastern 
province  of  Limburg. 

Lead  mines  and  the  treatment  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  confined  to  the  province 
of  Liege. 

Stone  and  marble  quarries  form  an  important  factor  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  textile  industry  is  established  principally  in  Ghent  for  cotton  and  Verviers 
for  wool.    The  production  of  hemp  and  linen  is  a  speciality  of  the  Flanders  provinces. 

The  metallurgical  industries  include  steelworks,  rolling  mills,  steel  and  iron 
foundries,  the  more  important  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Charleroi  and  Liege 
district.  Under  this  heading  we  may  also  place  the  machine  industry,  comprising  the 
heavy  constructional  engineering  works ;  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
machinery  of  all  kinds ;  railway  and  tramway  rolling-stock ;  motor-cars,  machine-tools, 
papermaking  and  textile  machinery,  sugar  machinery,  and  in  general  all  machinery, 
apparatus,  and  accessories  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  various  industries  estab- 
lished in  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  Liege  district  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  cycles,  small  arms,  and  also  of  artillery  (not  the  heaviest  type),  and  other  war 
material. 

This  enumeration  of  industries  is  by  no  means  complete;  there  are  many  other 
industries  not  less  important,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  nails,  porcelain, 
pottery,  diamond  polishing  at  Antwerp,  etc.,  etc. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

If  German  competition  is  to  be  met  and  defeated,  it  is  necessary  that  industrial 
enterprises  should  receive  strong  financial  support  from  banking  institutions.  Only 
by  this  means  had  certain  large  concerns  in  Belgium  succeeded  before  the  war  in  keep- 
ing out  the  German  industrial  invader.  In  these  instances  the  Belgians  took  a  leaf 
out  of  the  German  book,  with  results  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  Belgian 
interests. 

The  financing  body  would  form  the  backbone  of  a  system  "of  producing  and  manu- 
facturing firms,  tramway  and  railway  undertakings,  and  generating  and  distributing 
companies,  all  apparently  independent,  but  all  connected,  so  that  one  set  of  enterprises 
would  absorb  the  constant  and  regular  output  of  the  other.  By  this  means  also  the 
free  development  of  the  manufacturing  companies  would  be  facilitated,  and  while 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  consumers  with  whom  they  were  more  particularly  asso- 
ciated, they  would  be  better  enabled  to  compete  in  the  open  market. 

Great  Britain  does  practically  nothing  in  Belgium  in  the  field  of  heavy  engineer- 
ing, such  as  rolling-mill  equipment,  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  and  the  like,  in 
which  she  excels,  leaving  out  of  consideration  textile  and  agricultural  machinery. 
British  steam-engines,  steam  turbines,  electrical  machinery,  constructional  work, 
bridges,  etc.,  mining  machinery,  mine-hauling  gear,  cranes,  are  practically  unknown 
in  Belgium.  Where  the  names  and  products  of  German  firms  were  household  words 
in  Belgium,  British  firms  were  practically  unknown,  and  if  known  were  rarely  or  never 
asked  to  compete.  Some  fortunate  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  were  afforded  by 
certain  specialities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  special  kinds  of  steel,  tools  and 
machine  tools,  textile  machinery,  steam-boilers,  and  others.  No  adequate  attempts 
have  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  by  British  firms  to  capture  any 
of  this  trade.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  British  manufacturers  have  done 
business  occasionally  in  Belgium  it  has  often  not  been  due  to  their  own  initiative,  as 
it  has  been  forcibly  expressed,  "because  they  have  been  literally  shoved  into  it  by 
the  desire  of  Belgians  to  break  away  from  Germany."  One  well-known  British  firm 
received  a  very  important  order  for  machinery,  in  spite  of  its  higher  tender,  for  this 
very  reason.  Another  British  firm  was  able  to  do  business  in  Belgium,  partly  because 
it  was  urged  by  personal  appeal  to  do  so,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  numbered 
amongst  its  executive  staff  Continental  engineers,  and  was  therefore  more  ready  to 
study  the  requirements  than  a  firm  with  English  engineers  only.  British  engineers 
simply  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  meet  the  Belgian  or  Continental  demand. 

TERMS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  very  important,  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
general  will  not  meet  Continental  custom  and  quote  prices  for  delivery  of  goods  at 
their  destination.  German  firms  nev,er  refuse  to  quote  inclusive  terms  for  carriage, 
customs,  insurance,  and  other  charges  to  the  very  place  where  the  goods  are  required. 

In  regard  to  conditions  of  payment  and  terms  of  credit,  again  the  Germans  are 
much  more  accommodating  than  other  nations,  and  even  Belgian  firms  have  suffered 
severely  in  competition  from  this  superior  adaptability  of  the  Germans.  Terms  such 
as  those  offered  by  the  Germans  are  possible  only  when  firms  act  more  or  less  in  the 
capacity  of  bankers  or  place  themselves  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers. 
There  are  pros  and  cons  in  respect  of  this  system,  but  on  the  whole  a  little  less  con- 
servatism on  the  part  of  British  firms  would  do  no  harm.  This  point  should  be  con- 
sidered also  in  relation  to  the  formidable  trusts  and  syndicates  in  Germany,  whose 
financial  power  is  such  as  to  crush  and  kill,  if  and  when  necessary,  any  opposition  to 
their  design. 

Another  cause  tending  to  eliminate  British  interests  from  the  Belgian  market  is 
to  be 'found  in  the  fact  that  for  the  working  of  certain  patents  of  international  import- 
ance Belgium,  as  a  sphere  of  activity,  was  parcelled  out  to  the  German  group  of 
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interests.  This  resulted  not  only  in  the  elimination  of  British  competition  in  the 
particular  case,  but  it  inflicted  grave  hardships  on  the  Belgian  manufacturer,  who  was 
often  not  able  to  obtain  a  license  to  manufacture  the  commodity  in  his  own  country 
and  to  whom  his  patent  laws  gave  no  proper  means  of  redress. 

Competition  is  also  rendered  difficult  in  Belgium  by  the  concentration  or  amal- 
gamation in  Germany  of  many  engineering  works  into  powerful  trusts  or  syndicates, 
such  as  the  "  Stahlverband,"  the  "  Deutsche  Maschinenfabrik,"  .the  "  A.E.G."  (Allge- 
meine  Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft),  "Siemens  Schuckert,"  and  "Siemens  and  Halske," 
Bergmann,  and  many  others.  The  A. E.G.,  to  take  an  example,  absorbed,  one  after  the 
other,  a  number  of  less  important  firms.  Its  staff  of  employees  numbers  some  70,000 
or  more,  distributed  all  over  the  world.  The  A.E.G.  and  Siemens  practically  dictated 
prices  in  matters  electrical  in  Germany,  and  some  arrangement  existed  between  them 
as  to  competition  and  prices.  The  large  home  market  which  Germany  offers  with  fair 
and  profitable  prices,  the  resulting  manufacture  in  the  mass  at  low  general  and  manu- 
facturing charges,  the  high  import  duties  for  machinery  entering  Germany,  the  low 
import  duties  on  similar  machinery  entering  Belgium,  the  prearranged  division  of 
oiders  and  jugglery  with  prices  so  as  to  ensure  the  allotment  of  the  orders  to  one  or 
other  firm — all  these  causes  (and  what  is  said  of  machinery  applies  to  other  industries 
also)  have  contributed  to  the  flooding  of  the  Belgian  market  with  merchandise  from 
Germany.  The  absence  in  the  British  industrial  World  of  any  similar  weapons  to  meet 
this  competition  has  had  the  logical  result — namely,  the  exclusion  of  British  goods. 


GERMAN  METHODS  OF  PERSUASION. 

Germany  has  certain  natural  advantages,  such  as  her  central  geographical 
position  and  her  coal  and  other  mineral  fields.  In  addition  to  these  and  to  her 
artificially  and  partially  State-created  advantages,  Germany  has  benefited  from  other 
causes  due  to  private  initiative.  She  overran  Belgium  with  representatives,  agents, 
and  travellers.  Such  persons,  from  some  German  firm  or  another,  called  almost  daily 
at  Belgian  producing  and  manufacturing  works,  on  the  chiefs  of  municipal  and  State 
departments,  and  on  private  consumers.  The  directors  or  other  heads  of  German 
firms  frequently  came  themselves  "  to  become  acquainted  "  with  the  Belgian  customer 
or  "  to  keep  up  cordial  relations,"  and  so  forth.  At  times  they  were  a  positive  nuisance, 
but  by  sheer  perseverance  and  patience  they  were  successful  in  the  end.  They  would 
often  offer  materials,  apparatus,  instruments,  accessories,  etc.,  for  trial,  no  payment 
being  exacted  or  payment  only  after  successful  test.  Small  presents  were  frequently 
and  widely  distributed  with  the  object  of  advertising  the  German  firm.  These  con- 
sisted of  pocket-books,  scarf-pins,  letter-weights,  calendars,  pocket-knives,  ash-trays, 
and  so  forth,  all,  of  course,  proclaiming  in  some  way  the  name  of  the  firm  or  the 
qualities  of  the  goods. 

German  emplovees  were  to  be  found  in  high  and  low  positions  all  over  the 
country  in  industrial  and  commercial  concerns,  all  learning  the  language,  learning 
the  business,  and  learning  the  market  and  the  trade  connections;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  however  detrimental  to  Belgian  economic  independence,  their  education, 
knowledge  and  experience,  their  accuracy  and  method,  and  their  readiness  to  work 
hard  for  inferior  pay  often  fully  justified  their  presence. 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  extension  of  German  trade,  however,  is  the  com- 
mand which  the  German  traveller  or  other  representative  has  of  the  language  of  the 
country  which  he  visits.  Moreover,  the  catalogues  and  literature  of  German  firms 
are  excellently  produced  and  are  in  the  language  of  the  country  to  be  exploited.  In 
the  principal  Belgian  towns  were  established  agencies,  with  branches  in  the  smaller 
localities.  Showrooms  were  a  special  feature  of  the  selling  and  advertising  campaign, 
and  considerable  stocks  of  many  commodities  were  kept,  which  enabled  quick 
deliveries. 
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UNFAIR  DEVICES. 

The  Germans  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  fair  means  of  competition. 
Calumny  in  disguise,  adverse  criticism,  depreciation  of  the  work  of  others,  unfair 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  customers  or  advisers  of  firms,  secret  commissions,  and 
often  unsportsmanlike  behaviour  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  many  business  hunters. 

Many  orders  also  went  to  Germany  as  the  result  of  bluff  on  the  part  of  the  German 
fiim  as  to  its  superior  industrial,  scientific,  and  technical  importance;  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  trip  to  the  Fatherland  and  a  few  days'  of  sightseeing  "and  social  pleasures  in 
one  of  the  capitals  were  unfortunately  often  the  last  influence  against  favouring  home 
industries. 

German  firms  were  often  able  to  obtain  large  orders  because  of  the  very  close 
attention  paid  to  the  technical  terms  of  specifications  and  contracts  and  because  of 
their — often  one-sided  shall  we  say? — interpretation  of  doubtful  terms  in  such  docu- 
ments ;  in  many  cases  also  because  of  the  cleverly-disguised  incompleteness  of  their 
tenders  and  the  offering  of  the  minimum  in  capacity,  weight,  and  value  with  the 
idea,  successfully  carried  into  effect  afterwards,  of  recouping  themselves  with  extras. 
Failures  of  German  machinery  have  repeatedly  occurred  precisely  because  the  manu- 
facturer or  contractor  cut  things  too  fine,  although  in  justice  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  is  the  rule. 

With  regard  to  the  favourable  conditions  of  payment  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  long  terms  for  credit  is  a  favourite  weapon  in 
German  hands.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  carry  out  and  put  into  service,  for  an 
annual  payment  only,  complete  installations,  the  plant  reverting  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  the  customer,  whether  public  authority  or  private  body.  Such  conditions 
could  only  be  offered  by  concerns  strongly  backed  by  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  set  up  a  branch 
in  Brussels  some  four  or  five  years  ago  which  was  designed  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  Belgian  industrial  and  commercial  circles. 

Realizing  the  financial,  political,  and  military  power  behind  them,  the  Germans 
in  their  arrogance  practically  prohibited  the  competition  in  their  own  country  of 
Belgian  manufacturers  in  many  cases,  especially  in  municipal  and  State  undertakings. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  for  specifications  for  such  enterprises,  printed  or  written 
answers  were  sent  stating  that  such  orders  were  reserved  for  "  home  industries."  The 
contrary  was  the  case  in  Belgium,  where,  more  often  than  not,  specifications  for  public 
tenders  would  prescribe  German  wares  either  openly  or  in  disguise,  and  of  certain 
commodities,  some,  one  might  say,  of  national  importance,  the  Germans  managed  to 
acquire  what  practically  amounted  to  a  monopoly.  Such  a  situation  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  Germany,  and  would  never  be  tolerated. 

Only  of  recent  years  have  the  Belgian  public  in  general  and  the  industries  in  par- 
ticular begun  to  realize  the  danger  of  the  "  peaceful  penetration "  which  was  eating 
into  the  body  politic  like  a  slow  but  deadly  cancer.  The  growing  fear  of  economic 
domination  or  absorption  by  Belgium's  powerful  and  relentless  neighbour  produced  a 
reaction,  and  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  fought  courageously  against  unfair 
German  competition,  and  compelled  or  persuaded  the  State  and  other  public  authori- 
ties to  insert  clauses  in  their  specifications  more  favourable  to  Belgian  industries. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

It  would  be  well  to  state  that  this  is  only  a  short  apercu.    Much  more  could  be 

said. 

A  new  industrial  situation  has  been  created  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
Allied  countries  by  the  establishment  of  so  many  new  industrial  works,  such  as  muni- 
tion factories,  by  the  enormous  extension  of  existing  establishments,  with  modern 
equipment,  and  by  the  new  industrial  army  of  workers  trained  in  modern  methods. 
The  moment  is  therefore  ripe  for  taking  up  the  German  industrial  challenge. 
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We  need  a  little  more  confidence  in  ourselves  and  a  little  less  awe  of  our  com- 
petitor. A  little  more  advertising  of  our  own  powers  and  a  little  less  gratuitous  adver- 
tising on  our  part  of  everything  German  is  desirable.  A  tour  through  the  many 
industrial  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  to  Birmingham 
and  Newcastle,  to  Middlesbrough  and  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  will  prove  that  we 
are  fully  able  to  manufacture  anything  that  is  turned  out  in  Germany  at  least  as  well 
as  the  Germans,  if  not  better  With  the  new  experience  gained  during  the  war  of 
industries  neglected  by  us  or  abandoned  in  time  of  peace  on  a'ccount  of  dumping  in 
our  market  and  now  revived  to  meet  our  own  demand,  we  should  stand  a  good  chance 
of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Belgium. 

But  there,  as  elsewhere,  our  competition  should  be  fair  and  equitable — "live  and 
let  live  " — and  not  such  as  to  injure  Belgian  interests.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  "  give 
and  take  "  on  both  sides. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  October  6,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

PISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

October  3,  ss.  San  Jose,  183  drums. 
October  4,  ss.  Havana,  112  drums. 

A  better  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  haddock  during  the  week,  but  codfish 
and  hake  continues  rather  quiet.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  8-50,  haddock  at  8-50  and  hake 
at  7-25  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : —  f 
October  1,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  56  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  on  codfish  in  cases  remains  unchanged,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  light  inquiry  has  prevailed  for  this  article,  while  holders  want  to  get  rid 
of  their  stock.  Therefore  Norwegian  cod  continues  at  $15  per  case  and  that  from 
other  sources  at  $11  to  $13  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  fair  demand  prevailing,  bloaters  are  marketed  at  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

October  2,  ss.  Maarstensdik,  1,831  cases  from  Rotterdam. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  but  steady.  A  very  light  demand  is  in  evidence, 
while  holders  sustain  their  prices.  Gouda  cheese  sells  at  38  to  40  cents  per  pound 
and  that  from  United  States  at  23  to  26  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

October  1,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  200  barrels  from  New  York. 

3,  ss.  San  Jose,  8,203  bags  and  6,915  bags  from  Boston. 
"       4,  ss.  Havana,  200  barrels  from  New  York. 
"       4,  ss.  Metapan,  100  barrels  from  New  York. 
"  ,     6,  ss.  Limon,  2,675  barrels  from  Boston. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  rather  light  this  week,  but  the  prices  have  not 
fallen  off,  and  are  quoted  at  $5  per  American  barrel,  at  $4.75  per  Canadian  barrel  and 
at  3  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  £  per  cent  premium.   London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 
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CANADIAN  WINTER  POET. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Company  have  chosen  Halifax  as  their  Canadian  winter 
port  for  the  new  steamship  service  to  be  established  between  Bristol  and  Canada. 
Their  steamers  will  call  at  both  Halifax  and  New  York  on  east  and  ♦westbound  voyages. 


TRADE  NOTES  FROM  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  special  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  under  date  of  October  6,  1916,  has  forwarded  the  following  information  on 
trade  conditions  in  Cuba,  together  with  news  of  general  interest: — 

TRADE  IN  LUMBER,  HAY,  OATS  AND  POTATOES. 

Lumber. — Owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  stocks  of  lumber  are  being 
considerably  reduced,  and  prices  are  holding  firm,  most  of  the  supplies  coming  from 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  and  Jacksonville,  but  considerable  quantities  arriving  weekly 
in  car  lots  from  Florida  and  Georgia  by  ferry  from  Key  West. 

Hay. — Prices  on  low  grades  of  .hay  are  lower,  but  better  grades  are  still  firm  in 
price. 

Oats. — New  crop  oats  are  arriving  from  the  middle  west  in  abundance  and  prices 
are  easier. 

Potatoes. — About  15,000  barrels  and  sacks  of  potatoes  arrived  in  Havana  this 
week.  Of  these,  7,262  were  from  Canada.  These  were  made  up  of  4,774  barrels  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  2,488  sacks  from  New  Brunswick.  They  were  sold  at  from  $4  to 
$4.25  c.i.f.  Havana.  No  seed  stock  has  yet  arrived  here,  but  sales  have  been  made  of 
"Early  Rose"  potatoes  for  October  delivery  from  $5  to  $5.25  per  barrel  of  165  pounds. 
Potato  planting  commences  in  Cuba  about  the  middle  of  October  and  extends  till  the 
middle  of  November.  New  crop  Cuban  potatoes  are  on  the  market  about  the  1st  of 
March.  The  potato  market  is  holding  very  firm.  Sales  have  been  made  slightly  in 
advance  of  last  week's  prices. 

The  following  are  prices  c.i.f.  Havana,  on  a  number  of  articles  of  interest  to 
Canadian  shippers : — 

Lumber  (spruce),  $34  to  $38  per  M. 

(pine),  $36  to  $40  per  M. 
Potatoes,  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  sack  of  180  pounds. 
Hay,  $28  to  $40  per  ton. 
Oats,  55  cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel. 
Flour,  $7.50  to  $9.50  sack  of  200  pounds. 
Codfish,  $9  to  $11  per  cwt. 
Haddock,  $7  to  $8  per  cwt. 
Onions,  3  cents  to  3£  cents  per  pound. 
Butter  (Danish),  40  to  45  cents  per  pound. 
Cheese  (Danish),  30  cents  to  35  cents  per  pound. 
Condensed  milk,  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  4-dozen  case. 
Eggs,  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  30-dozen  case. 

CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Doctor  Raimondo  Menocal  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Sanitary  Department 
of  Cuba,  taking  the  place  of  Enrique  Munez,  who  died  recently  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  study  of  infantile  paralysis. 

There  has  been  a  slight  outbreak  in  Cuba  of  an  Asiatic  disease  called  beri-beri. 
This  disease  has  attacked  soldiers  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  Cuba.  The 
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doctors  in  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Department  have  been  making  a  study  of  this 
disease  in  order  to  determine  how  it  originates,  but  up  to  the  present  they  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  source  of  the  disease.  .Some  doctors  claim  it  is  caused  by  certain 
foodstuffs  imported  from  India  and  China.  Of  those  attacked  very  few  recover,  death 
usually  resulting  in  two  or  three  days.  There  have  been  outbreaks  of  this  disease  at 
different  times.  The  first  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  in  1865,  and  again  in  1871, 
in  1876,  1884  and  1907. 

On  September  1  there  was  inaugurated  a  new  train  service  between  Havana  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  only  one  through  train 
daily  between  these  two  points,  Reaving  Havana  in  the  evening.  Under  the  new  ser- 
vice an  additional  train  will  leave  Havana  at  3.10  in  the  afternoon,  arriving  in  San- 
tiago the  following  day  at  3.30.  This  will  be  great  accommodation  to  the  travelling 
public,  as  it  will  allow  business  men  to  stop-over  at  any  of  the  towns  en  route,  and  go 
on  in  the  next  train  the  same  day. 

In  the  province  of  Oriente  there  is  a  vigorous  campaign  against  a  new  disease 
called  the  panama  that  is  attacking  the  banana  plant.  This  disease  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  in  from  Panama  where  it  is  known  to  exist.  Already  it  has  been 
discovered  in  many  fields  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  This  disease  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  plant  and  in  a  few  days  the  plant  is  dead.  The  varieties  known  as  the 
"  Johnson  "  and  "  Apple,"  which  are  considered  the  two  best  varieties  on  the  island, 
appear  to  be  the  plants  that  are  most  readily  attacked.  Although  the  scientists  are 
studying  this  matter  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  appropriated  $358,600  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  telegraph  wires  on  the  island,  and  for  the  erection  of  large  numbers 
of  wireless  telegraph  stations.  The  whole  telegraph  system  in  the  island  is  owned  by 
the  Government. 

The  Cuban  American  Sugar  Company  of  Cuba  has  distributed  this  year  among 
their  employees  $500,000,  which  is  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 

Customs  Department,  Wellington,  September  6,  1916. 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  public  information  that  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms has  decided  to  interpret  the  Customs  Duties  Act  in  relation  to  the  undermen- 
tioned articles  as  follows: — 

Note. — "Not  otherwise  enumerated"  appears  as  n.o.e.  ;  "other  kinds"  as  o.k.  ;  "articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  .solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion" 
as  a.  &  m.s.     Articles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


Record 


3/14/2 

8/1 

16/93/2 
22/278 


29/94 
6/12/6 
14/20/2 

t4/20/2 

t8/12/9 


4/20/2 
6/12/6 


32/10 
32/10 
10/90 


16/36 
16/36 
9/58 


12/30/2 
12/30/2 


Goods. 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz  : — 
Bedstead  mountings — viz.,  pillars  of 
China,  glass,  pearl,  porcelain  or 
similar  material,  being  mountings 
for  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads. 
Horse-cover  lining  of  approved  pat- 
terns, 44  in.  and  upwards  in  width, 
the  invoice  price  of  which  does  not 
exceed  Is.  9d.  per  yard. 
Vellum  strips,  unprinted,  for  mak- 
ing indices  for  loose-leaf  ledgers. 
Belting,  conveyor,  rubber  in  the  piece 
Note. — Conveyor  belts  (i.e.,  end- 
less or  made-up  belts)  are  regarded 
as  machinery. 
Confectioners' goods,  viz.: — 

Icing-scrapers  :  

Envelopes,  embossed  

Ply-killer  made  of  tin,  with  poisoning 

arrangement. 
Fumigators  (Lister's  Improved). . . . 


Imitation  silks  to  mean — 

(a)  Plushes  and  velvets  of  which  the 

pile  consists  of  artificial  silk 
(other  than  mercerized  cotton). 

(b)  Other  fabrics  having  either  (1) 

artificial  silk  (other  than  mer- 
cerized cotton)  warp  or  weft  ; 
or  (2)  both  warp  and  weft  com- 
posed partly  of  artificial  silk, 
provided  that  half  of  the 
threads  or  more  consist  of  arti- 
ficial silk  (other  than  mercer- 
ized cotton). 
"  Insecticide  fumers,"  McDougall's. . . 

Labels,  embossed  (including  embossed 
advertising  or  similar  "stickers  "  or 
seals). 

Motor  vehicles,  accessories  for,  viz. : — 
Wind-screen  hinges  


Slam-door  locks 


Pine  kernels,  blanched  (for  making 
confectionery). 

Scientific  apparatus,  viz.  : — 
Pyroscopes  ("Shore  ")  for  measur- 
ing high  temperatures. 
Scleroscopes  ("Shore")  for  testing 
hardness  of  metals. 

Soles,  shoe  or  slipper,  moulded  imita- 
tion rubber  ("  Neolin  "). 

Surgical  appliances,  viz.  : — 

Belts,  umbilical   ,  

Ear- caps   


Classification  under  Tariff, 
and  Item  No. 


Y  As  a.  &  m.s.  (482). 


As  n.o.e.  (483) 


As  artificers'  tools  n.o.e.  (359) 
As  printed  envelopes  (142). . 
As  druggists'  sundries  n.o.e. 
(74). 

As  druggists'  sundries  n.o.e. 
(74). 


As  diuggists'  sundries  n.o.e. 
(74) 

As  printed  labels  (142)  


As  parts  of  motor  vehicles 
(194a). 

As  metal  fittings  for  car- 
riages (432). 

As  nuts  other  than  walnuts 
(248). 


I  As  scientific  apparatus 
j  (280). 

As  moulded  shoe  or  slipper 
soles  of  rubber  (307). 

\  As  surgical  appliances . 
)  (279). 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 

3d.  per. lb. .. . 
20  per  cent. . . 

20  per  cent. . . 


f  d.  per  lb. 
10  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 


20  per  cent 
3d.  per  lb  


10  per  cent 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign  Goods 


10  per  cent, 
fd.  per  lb. 

10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

EXPORT  TRADE  SUGGESTIONS. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

It  is  thought  that  the  attention  of  British  manufacturers  might  be  drawn  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  identification  marks  being  placed  on  three  sides  of  packing 
cases  instead  of  on  one  side  only,  as  is  the  existing  custom.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  when  several  cases  are  delivered  at  one  time  the  identification  marks  often  can 
not  be  found  unless  cases  are  turned  over  or  adjacent  cases  removed.  In  two  instances 
where  very  large  consignments  of  mining  machinery  were  being  delivered  the  pur- 
chasers had  required  identification  marks  on  three  sides  of  each  packing  case,  and 
this  resulted  in  a  very  considerable  saving  of  expense,  because  a  minimum  amount 
of  handling  was  necessary  when  the  cases  were  required. 

Reforms  are  possible  in  the  method  of  putting  identification  marks  on  metal  parts 
which  do  not  require  the  protection  of  packing.  The  usual  method  is  to  paint  or 
stencil  these.  This  would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  such  marks  were  indelible,  but 
inferior  paint  is  generally  used.  The  result  is  that  contact  with  other  goods  in  transit 
and  climatic  conditions  cause .  such  marks  to  become  obliterated  or  unrecognizable, 
and  this  often  involves  considerable  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

A  further  point  which  in  many  instances  requires  more  attention  from  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  is  the  thorough  protection  of  bright  metal  parts  to  prevent 
rust. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  TWINE  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  demand  in  the  Johannesburg  consular  district  for  twine  and  wrapping  paper 
at  present  is  large.  Previous  to  the  war  the  greater  proportion  of  twine  and  cordage 
imported  into  the  district  came  from  Great  Britain.  Local  importers  have  favoured 
the  British  article  on  account  of  its  great  strength.  Under  existing  conditions  British 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  supply  this  market,  and  the  consequence  is  a  great 
shortage.  The  local  dealer  is  turning  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  supply  his 
urgent  needs.  Merchants  here  state  that  they  have  large  outstanding  orders  for  both 
twine  and  wrapping  paper,  but  are  unable  to  quote  prices,  as  they  have  no  certainty 
that  their  supplies  will  be  increased.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  twine 
and  cordage  and  rope  (not  wire  rope)-  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa : — 


Countries. 


Binding  twine — 

1914. 

1915. 

  $  3,246 

$  3,431 

  86,891 

32,518 

  18,629 

47,322 

  521 

122 

Total  

  $109,287 

$83,393 

Cordage  and  rope — 

  $162,726 

$222,472 

Norway  

  .  25,042 

45,779 

United  States  

  7,061 

10,658 

  14,852 

6,024 

Total  

  $209,681 

$284,933 

The  customs  tariff  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  provides  the  following  rates  of 
duty :  Item  137  (class  4)  :  Thread — boot  and  shoemakers'  and  seaming  twine,  binding 
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twine,  and  harvest  twine,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent.  Item  193  (class  6)  :  All 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  not  elsewhere  charged  with  duty,  and  not  enumerated 
in  the  free  list,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  Union,  shall  be  charged 
with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent  on  goods  of  British 
manufacture  or  from  reciprocating  British  colonies.  Paper  in  its  original  mill  ream 
wrapper  or  reels,  of  a  size  not  less  than  16  by  15  inches  is  dutiable  at  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Cordage  and  wrapping  paper,  printed  upon,  are  also  classified  under  item  193 
(class  6). 

Statistics  of  wrapping  paper  imported  are  as  follows: — 

Countries.  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $  80,847  $105,792 

Canada   2,540  12,453 

Germany   35,116  1,114 

Belgium   9,655  4,642 

Holland   949  8,642 

Norway   57,069  67,206 

Sweden   110,898  165,222 

United  States   5,289  20,746 

Other  countries   904  2,795 

Total   $303,267  $388,612 


A  shortage  similar  to  that  in  twine  exists  in  this  market  in  all  classes  and  grades 
of  paper.  Great  Britain,  the  largest  supplier,  is  likewise  unable  to  furnish  the  quan- 
tities which  are  demanded.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  affected  by  lack  of  shipping 
facilities,  as  there  is  no  regular  line  of  steamers  running  between  South  Africa  and 
these  countries.  Even  the  visits  of  the  occasional  tramp  steamers  are  becoming  more 
infrequent. 

Although  American  goods  are  becoming  more  popular  in  South  Africa,  the 
importer  partly  favours  the  British  product  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  British  manufacturer  fills  orders  and  the  prices  he  charges  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  superiority  of  shipping  facilities.  Freight  rates  between  Great  Britain  and 
South  Africa  are  considerably  higher  than  usual,  but  the  service  is  fast  and,  as  a 
rule,  regular.  Not  all  shippers  are  able  to  secure  space,  however,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  higher  rates,  besides  having  to  wait  longer  now  for  their  goods  than 
formerly. 

Imports  of  American  goods  into  this  consular  district  come  through  Port  Eliza- 
beth, East  London,  Durban,  and  Lourenco  Marques.  The  last-mentioned  port  is 
especially  favourable  for  the  importation  of  heavy  goods. 

An  American  exporter,  in  order  to  secure  a  footing  in  this  market,  should  either 
open  a  branch  in  South  Africa,  or  send  a  representative  who  will  travel  throughout 
this  district,  or  grant  an  exclusive  agency  to  some  established  firm.  The  representa- 
tive should  be  prepared  to  advertise  the  goods,  and  in  that  way  clearly  put  before  the 
buying  public  an  article  for  which  there  is  a  comparatively  large  demand. 

In 'extending  trade  relations  in  South  Africa,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  not  only  the  submitting  of  samples  with  prices  is  an  important  step  toward 
effecting  concrete  results,  but  also  the  stating  of  terms  upon  which  the  exporter  is 
willing  to  do  business. 

PAPER-MAKING  INDUSTRY  IN  RUSSIA. 

( British  Paper  Trade  J ournal.) 

The  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  Russian  paper-making  industry  which 
has  latterly  been  noted  is  maintained,  but  there  are  still  complaints  of  the  shortage 
of  raw  materials,  chemicals,  etc.  The  situation,  however,  is  considered  to  be  slowly 
but  surely  readjusting  itself,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  before  long  something 
approaching  to  normal  conditions  will  prevail. 
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A  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  pit-props,  pulp  wood,  etc.,  from  Archangel 
during  1915  is  reported,  the  quantity  being  34,006  cubic  sazhens,  compared  with  21,269 
cubic  sazhens  in  1914  (11,648,755  cubic  feet  in  1915  and  7,285,696  cubic  feet  in  1914). 

Developments  are  taking  place  in  the  Siberian  paper  industry.  In  addition  to 
the  construction  of  the  Gorochoff  paper  factory,  a  similar  enterprise  is  being  organized 
for  Krasnoyarsk  or  Irkutsk;  the  paper-making  works  of  I.  E.  Yatess  is  being  formed 
into  a  company ;  the  Volojod  and  Tver  district  council  are  contemplating  the  erection 
of  paper  works  in  the  northern  timber  areas  of  Russia  and  Siberia,,  near  the  town  of  r 
Taiga.  According  to  a  report  by  M.  V.  I.  Minaieff,  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Engineers  of  Tomsk,  the  annual  consumption  of  paper  in  Siberia  amounts  to  2,000,000 
or  3,000,000  poods  (36,000  or  54,000  short  tons)  and  is  increasing.  As  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  rags  and  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp 
from  local  sources,  the  prospects  for  the  paper-making  industry  are  very  promising. 

WHEAT  IN  INDIA. 

(Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

A  blue  book  on  wheat  (with  coloured  charts)  shows  that  India  is  the  greatest 
wheat  producer  in  the  British  Empire  and  also,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  wheat-producing  country  in  the  world.  Of  the  six  chief 
producing  countries — the  United  States,  Canada,  Russia,  India,  Australia,  and  the 
Argentine — the  harvests  in  the  Argentine  and  Russia  are  the  most  precarious,  and 
therefore  more  uncertain  than  the  Indian  harvest.  During  the  past  decade  the  greatest 
total  outturn  of  wheat  in  India  was  in  1914-15,  although  the  yield  per  acre  was  highest 
in  1909-10.  The  smallest  yield  per  acre  was  in  1907-8,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  year  of  scanty  rainfall.  The  highest  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from 
India  during  the  past  decade  were  in  1912-13,  when  the  value  exported  was  £12,500,000. 
The  chief  buyers  of  India's  wheat  are,  in  ordinary  years,  the  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium and  France.  The  highest  imports  of  Indian  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  in  1912.  Indian  wheat  predominates  as  a  rule  in  the  English  markets  from  July 
to  September.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  shipped  from  British  India 
passes  through  Karachi  and  the  remainder  through  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  i.e.  from  August,  1914,  to  June,  1916,  India  has  exported  wheat  to 
the  value  of  £8,844,500,  of  which  £7,891,100  has  gone  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

TINNED  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  is  in  the  Singapore  consular  district,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Ear  East,  a  large 
demand  for  canned  provisions  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  One  well-known  American 
firm  is  already  in  the  market,  and  from  information  obtained  it  would  appear  that 
considerable  business  is  being  done.  A  growing  demand  is  appearing  among  the 
Chinese  and  natives  for  canned  fish,  especially  salmon.  The  Government  statistics 
indicate  that  approximately  $5,700,000  worth  of  dry  and  salted  fish  were  imported 
into  the  Straits  Settlements  during  1915.  These  figures  are  given  merely  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  consumption  of  fish,  the  demand  for  canned  fish  being  of  course  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total,  due  to  the  higher  prices  that  place  such  goods  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lower  classes. 

A  representative  of  an  American  importing  and  exporting  concern  passed  through 
Singapore  recently,  looking  into  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  American  canned 
milk.  He  reports  a  demand  for  canned  milk  in  excess  of  the  present  supply,  and 
states  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  an  excellent  business  in  milk  could  be  done  if  there 
were  any  certainty  of  prompt  delivery  of  stock.  The  total  imports  of  canned  milk 
into  the  Straits  Settlements  during  1915  were  valued  at  $2,660,538,  United  States 
currency,  as  compared  with  $3,140,517  for  1914,  of  which   only  $6,840  worth  was 
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imported  from  the  United  States  for  1915  and  $963  worth  for  1914.  There  appears  to 
be  a  good  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  American  milk,  if  shipping  facilities  are  avail- 
able, on  account  of  shortage  of  supplies  from  Europe,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
excellent  field  for  development  of  this  trade  after  the  war  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
foreign  demand  for  American  milk  in  various  parts  of  the  world  indicating  that  the 
product  is  in  favour  with  foreign  consumers. 

There  is  a  fair  market  here  for  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  the  imports  for  1914 
and  1915  amounting  to  $540,480  and  $676,760,  respectively,  of  which  only  $21,721  and 
$23,155  worth  came  from  the  United  States.  However,  the  "Government  statistics  show 
$180,280  and  $237,780  imported  from  Hong  Kong,  of  which  no  doubt  a  considerable 
quantity  originated  in  the  United  States,  being  transhipped  or  resold  in  Hong  Kong 
from  supplies  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

CHINESE  MARKET  FOR  SOAP. 

(Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

A  Chinese  merchant  states  that  the  best  sellers  among  soap  products  are  always 
wrapped,  and  in  most  cases  are  put  up  in  a  fancy  box  containing  three  cakes,  says 
•the  American  consul  at  Tientsin.  The  copyrighting  of  a  distinctive  trade-mark  or 
u  chop  v  is  a  very  important  requisite  in  the  marketing  of  soaps  in  China.  The  import 
duties  on  toilet  soaps  are  5  per  cent  of  the  value.  During  1915  the  value  of  the  net 
imports  into  China  of  soap,  both  toilet  and  laundry,  was  2,324,305  taels,  the  equivalent 
of  $1,441,069  United  States  currency.  During  1915  Tientsin  imported  toilet  and  bar 
soap  to  the  approximate  value  of  $160,000,  United  States  currency.  The  largest 
exporter  of  soap  to  China  was  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the  soap  from  England  is  a 
very  low-priced  bar  soap.  Of  seven  kinds  of  toilet  soap  which  are  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  in  China,  three  are  made  in  China,  one  in  Russia,  one  in  Japan,  one  probably 
in  Germany,  and  one  in  Vienna,  Austria.  One  of  the  cheapest  of  the  Chinese  soaps 
in  this  class  is  made  in  Tientsin,  and  retails  for  $0.15  local  currency,  which  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  is  the  equivalent  of  7|  cents,  United  States  currency.  The 
wrapper  is  marked  "  Dragon  best  soap,"  and  has  a  dragon  for  its  "  chop  "  or  distinctive 
mark.  This  soap  is  sold  to  retailers  by  the  manufacturers  for  $1.70  local  currency 
($0.85  United  States  currency)  per  dozen.  Another  cheap  soap  retailing  at  $0.15 
(wholesale,  $1.40),  local  currency,  is  the  Dragon  transparent  soap.  It  is  made  in 
Tientsin,  and  the  wrapper  is  imitation  of  the  Augelica  violet  glycerine  soap  which  is 
made  in  Vienna.  Before  the  war  the  Austrian  soap  was  manufactured  in  two  sizes, 
one  the  size  of  the  Chinese  soap  and  the  other  a  smaller  size,  which  at  present  retails 
at  $0.35,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  which  is  $3*.80  per  dozen.  "  Violet  soap,"  a  brand 
with  a  crane  trade-mark,  is  manufactured  in  Shanghai,  and  retails  at  $0.18;  whole- 
sale, $2  per  dozen.  The  Russian  soap  is  the  highest  priced.  It  retails  for  $0.45  and 
the  wholesale  price  is  $5.20  per  dozen.  It  is  highly  scented,  and  has  an  attractive 
wrapper.  Both  of  these  factors  are  important  in  the  Chinese  market.  The  Japanese 
soap  has  a  white  wrapper  with  gold  embossing.  Its  price  is  25  cents  retail  and.  $2.60 
per  dozen  wholesale.  The  "  Silvana  Seife  "  is  the  cheapest  of  the  foreign  soaps,  and 
a  very  popular  one.  Its  retail  price  is  $0.16  and  the  wholesale  price  is  $1.80.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Chinese  retailer  does  not  make  a  very  large  profit.  The  largest 
profits  are  on  the  Dragon  Transparent,  the  Japanese  and  the  Austrian  soaps,  where 
there  is  a  diiference  of  40  cents  between  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices  per  dozen. 

NEW  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIAL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  examination  of  possible  new  paper-making  materials  from  within  the  British 
Empire  continues  to  be  carried  out  systematically  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  Some  of 
the  latest  results  in  this  connection  are  published  in  the  new  number  of  the  Bulletin 
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of  the  Imperial  Institute.  One  of  the  materials  under  investigation  has  been  tam- 
bookie  or  tambootie  grass,  which  grows  luxuriantly  over  vast  tracts  of  country  in  the 
Transvaal,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  This  grass  has  now  been  proved  to 
yield,  under  the  same  conditions,  more  pulp  than  Algerian  esparto  grass,  but  a  little 
less  than  Spanish  esparto.  Not  only  is  the  yield  high  but  the  pulp  is  of  good  quality, 
and  can  be  easily  bleached.  Paper-making  trials  at  the  Imperial  Institute  show  that 
a  satisfactory  paper  of  fairly  good  strength  can  be  made  from  tambookie  grass  pulp. 
The  most  remunerative  use  for  the  grass  will  probably  be  to  convert  it  in  South  Africa 
into  "  half -stuff,"  which  can  be  exported  to  Europe  or  used  for  paper-making  locally. 
Specimens  of  the  grass  and  of  paper  made  from  it  may  be  seen  in  the  South  African 
Court  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  ABRASIVE  PRODUCTIONS. 

(The  Export  World.) 

Among  the  'advantages  conferred  upon  the  engineering  world  by  the  electric 
furnace  an  important  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  vast  improvement  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  production  of  abrasives.  The  new  abrasive,  boro-carbone,  is 
essentially  a  product  of  the  electric  furnace,  being  produced  in  the  intense  heat  of 
the  arc  process.  Bauxite,  from  which  boro-carbone  is  made,  was  considered  infusible 
until  the  arc  process  was  adopted  in  electric  furnace  work.  Chemically  considered  it 
is  oxide  of  alumina  in  crystalline  formation. 

The  richest  and  best  bauxite  deposits  of  the  world  are  found  in  southern  Trance, 
and  only  the  very  best  bauxite  from  these  mines  is  used.  Natural  abrasives  contain 
a  variable  percentage  of  impurities  in  the  form  of  iron  and  silica,  which  decrease  their 
efficiency.    This  condition  does  not  exist  in  boro-carbone. 

The  purity  of  the  material  used,  and  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  both  in  test- 
ing and  cooling  in  crystallization,  gives  the  abrasive  superior  hardness,  sharpness, 
uniformity  and  temper.  The  temper  can  be  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  grinding 
it  is  required  to  do.  Its  physical  formation  is  such  that  it  leaves  sharp  cutting  points 
when  fractured.  Grinding  wheels  made  of  this  material  are  used  extensively  in  all 
kinds  of  grinding  and  on  all  classes  of  work,  but  are  perhaps  most  satisfactory  in 
grinding  material  of  high  tensile  strength,  such  as  all  kinds  and  classes  of  steel. 

Vitrified,  silicate  or  semi-vitrified,  and  elastic  wheels  are  produced,  the  binding 
materials  employed  being  the  result  of  prolonged  research.  By  far  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  the  wheels  are  made  by  the  vitrified  process,  on  account  of  the  open  porous 
texture  obtainable,  which  makes  them  superior  for  most  grinding  operations.  This 
process  undergoes  high  heat  treatment  by  the  use  of  large  and  specially  designed 
kilns.  Abrasive  wheels  made  by  the  silicate  process  are  very  satisfactory  for  tool  and 
knife  grinding  and  fill  conditions  where  an  open  porous  wheel  is  not  so  desirable. 
This  is  a  low  heat  process  and  very  much  quicker  than  the  vitrified  process.  Abrasive 
wheels  made  by  the  elastic  process  are  flexible  and  possess  a  high  degree  of  safety, 
which  makes  them  valuable  for  work  requiring  thin  wheels.  They  are  used  mostly 
for  light  grinding  operations,  such  as  saw  gumming,  planer  knife  grinding,  slot  grind- 
ing, roll  grinding,  etc.  They  are  made  as  thin  as  1-32  inch  in  small  diameters.  They 
can  be  furnished  it's -inch  thick  up  to  8-inch  diameter,  and  |-inch  thick  up  to  12-inch 
diameter. 

Every  engineer  is  accustomed  to  the  terms  "  grain  "  and  grade  and  the  precise 
meaning  attached  thereto,  but  the  subject  may  be  less  familiar  to  some  retailers  who 
aTe  called  upon  to  handle  abrasive  wheels.  In  any  event  the  matter  requires  most 
careful  study,  as  the  selection  of  the  correct  grain  and  grade  for  a  particular  class  of 
work  may  mean  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  October  13,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Elour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 
Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  ....  ... 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour   

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co. .  . .  .•  

Tiffin,  G  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Canada  Flour  Mills  Cc  .,  Ltd  

Kingston- 
Montreal  Transportation  Co.    . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  .John,  N.B  ' 

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

886,530 
074,067 
533,082 
891,885 
901,082 
755,611 
801,531 
419,124 
282,250 

924,319 
181,608 
636,301 
505,731 


8, 423, 02  L 


67,574 
31,838 
226,783 


326,195 


171,475 
31,961 
879,455 
911,600 


441,908 


16,909 
617,898 


812,101 
563,  i-  72 
1,018,590 
26,205 
59,657 


5,551,511 


14,300,727 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

181,411 

122,902 
140,259 
87,319 
93,  SOS 
371,828 
325,954 
278,060 
106,212 

499,892 
107,504 
105  881 
173,479 


2,594,506 


4,700 
9,198 
25,510 


39,414 


210,190 
493,858 
31 H,  41 9 
1,023,390 


488,821 


81,212 
947,047 


1,912,395 
1, 178,522 
793,037 
149,471 
179,419 


7,702,387 
10,390,307 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

57,099 
20,430 
21,218 
38,890 
20,977 
32,204 
09,518 
42,854 
18,933 

201,172 
41,533 
40,998 
54,450 


006,908 


2,989 
850 
9,933 


13,778 


592,513 
205,901 
3,323 
14,095 


810,432 
1,497,118 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


08,050 
85,053 

125*, 084 
70,053 


9,380 


102,428 
87,018 
91,003 
43,840 


683, 711 


55 
2,854 
1,172 


4,081 


20,497 


25,980 
t  7,823 


r  7,823 
52,477 


t  7,82.1 
740,273 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
October  13,  1916. 


Grades. 


Wheat  - 

No.  1  Haid 


No. 
No. 


1  Northern 
2 

No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat . .  . 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals 


Oats 


No.  1C.W  

No.  2  „  .... 
No.  3  „  ... 
Ex.  No.  1  Feed 
No.  I  Feed 

No.  2  „   

Other  


Totals. 


Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W   

No.  4  h   

Feed   

Rejected   

Other  


Totals 


Flax- 


No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  


Oorn- 


Totals  

Total  quantity  in  store. 


Terminals 


Bushels 

12,473 
1,018,772 
1,672,508 
1,429  052 
851,040 


2,539.176 


8,423,021 


47,356 
1,154,058 
610,914 
119,794 


662,381 
2,594,506 


183,6:7 
187,092 
179.421 
54.965 
61,753 


6J6,90S 


460,055 
165,014 
17,610 


41,03( 


683,715 


12,368,150 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


161,608 
80,170 
16,221 
16,303 
7,843 
19 
43,971 


326,195 


76 
14,252 
5,489 
6,120 

85 
4,260 
9,132 


39,411 


8,112 
5,66(1 


13,778 


3,445 
118 
518 


4,081 


383,46s 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bush..- Ik 


2,293,131 
926,3(52 

1,0(55,6!)) 
424,831 
267,308 
70,259 
503,929 


5,551,511 


20,581 
5,159,309 
1,203,247 
250,045 
128,262 
620,316 
374,627 


,762,387 


249,438 
359,337 
120,760 
21,926 
64,971 


816,432 


52,4  ri 


52,4; 


7,823 
14,190,630 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  13,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Utner  ijrrain. 

Total. 

October  13,  1916— 

Bushels. 

q  /ioo  r,oi 
326,195 

0,001, Oil 

Bushels. 

o,»40,  uy 
57,273 

Q  ftQQ  110 

o,ooy,  119 

Bushels. 

LZ,  obo,  LOO 
383,468 

oa  eon 
14,  iyU,buU 

October  15,  1915 — 

14,300,727 

12,641,521 

26,942,248 

0  Qf;f>  1  9Q 
U,oOU,  IZo 

78,731 
2,993,019 

Z,  loZ,Ol<± 

4,368 
398,694 

1  1   OQO  0"70 

ii,yoz,y/ a 
83,099 
3,391,713 

October  15,  1914— 

12,921,878 

2,535,906 

15,457,784 

16,766,219 
6,514 
5,731,763 

5,045,178 

21,811,397 
6,514 
7,018,947 

1,287,184 

Totals  

22,504,496 

6,332,362 

28,836,858 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


r   

Month  of 
September, 
1916. 

Month  of 
September, 
1915. 

• 

opring  Wheat — 

No. 

38 

No. 
1,758 

15,283 
3,250 
1,236 
256 
26 
4 

394 
2,020 
1,807 

1 

i    T_r  „ j  Airv.'i-  usfz-v 

3,246 
2,101 
1,759 
1,301 
769 
566 
1,376 
72 
339 
721 

1  L 

7 

152 
123 

"\JVi  A 

No.  6  

Feed  

N.  E.  G  

Total  Winter  Wheat            {  ^ar?" \ 

12,643 

1  F»  1  71  P.flfk 

26,035 
29,289,375 

vv inter  w  neat — 

1     A    Tt  W 

3 
3 

1 
1 

9    A    P  W 

3    A    Tt  W 
X    T?  W 

9 

ZD 
1 

1.  White,  Winter  

2.  White,  Winter  

1 
1 

3.  White,  Winter  

1.  Mixed,  Winter  ,  

2.  Mixed,  Winter  

2 

3.  Mixed,  Winter  

Total  Winter  Wheat  

32 
38, 400 

8 

9,000 

(  Pot  a 

Total  Wheat  iSShA  ' 

12,675 
15,210,000 

26,043 
29,298,375 

2 

223 
149 
2 
6 
79 
29 
206 

15 
711 

1,350,900 

Oats  

Ex  1  C  W   

1  C  W 

7 

1,211 
518 
38 
62 
235 
173 
133 

2.  C.  W  

3.  C.  W  

Ex.  1.  Feed  

1.  Feed  

2.  Feed  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

42 
1 

2,420 
4,961,000 

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

T°tel0at3  (b5*:..::;:::::::::::::::. 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods— Concluded. 


Barley  — 

3.  Ex.  C.W 

3.  C.  W  . . . , 

4.  C.  W  . . . . 
Rejecter) .  .  . 
No  Grade. . 
Feed  


Total  Barley 


Flax- 

1.  N.  W.  C . 

2.  C.  W.... 
.  3.  C.  W..  . 
:  Rejcted. . . . 

No  Grade. 
Condemned. 


/  Cars . . .  . 
I.  Bushels. 


Total  Flax . 


/Cars.... 
[  Bushels . 


Rye 


/Cars...  , 
[  Bushels . 


Screenings  .  . 


rCars... 
\  Bushels 


Speltz 


f Cars  

I  Bushels. 


Recapitulation. 


Grain — 
Wheat . 


Oats  

Barley .... 
Flaxseeed . 
Rye  

Screenings. 
Speltz  ... 


J  Cars 
"l  Bushels. 
fCars.... 
\  Bushels . 

/  Cars  

I  Bushels . 
|  Cars  . . . 
I  Bushels. 
( Cars 
I  Bushels. 

I  Cars  

\  Bushels 
/  Cars  . . . 
\  Bushels . 


Total  Grain  

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  

m  m       ■  Calgary. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  

Total    


/  Cars  . . 
(  Bushels . 


Month  of 
September, 
1916. 


No. 


15 
325 
346 
64 
43 
293 


1,086 
1,466,100 


281 
5 
3 
6 
1 


Month  of 
September, 
1915. 


No. 

93 
414 
134 

59 
256 
5 

961 
1,249,300 

11 


296 
340,400 

26 
26,000 


11 
11,275 

8 

'  8,000 


29 
29,000 


25 
25,000 


12,675 
15,210,000 
2,420 
4,961,000 
1,086 
1,466,100 
296 
340,400 
26 
26,000 
29 
29,000 


16,532 
22,032,500 


26,043 
29,298,375 
711 
1,350,900 
961 
1,249,300 
11 
11,275 
8 

8,000 
25 
25,000 


27,759 
31,942,850 


9,199 
269. 

5,838 
219 

1,007 


16,532 


15,122 
275 

9,969 
479 

1,914 

27,759 
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RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Month  of  September. 


1901-  2. 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 
1905  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16 

1916-  17. 


TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  II.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by 
the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney,  and 
the  New  South  Wales  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney.  These  tender  forms  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together 
with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 


VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

30,575.  October  25,  1916. — 56  sets  pyrometers   (thermo-electric  or  mechanical) 

as  per  drawing. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No.  Date.                                        Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

79/16.              July            31. —  50,000  g-inch  hipower  lock  nuts   £    162    1  S 

80/16.  August        23. —  60,000  yards    48-inch   No.    5  Woodberry 

cotton  duck   7,750    0  0 

81/16.                    "           21. — 300,000  horseshoe  seals  and  wires   842    0  0 

82/16.  "           30. —  10,000  36-inch  copper  cable  bonds    .  .     .  .  2,468  15  0 

82/16.  "           30. —    6,000  40-inch        "               "             ....  1,605     0  0 

82/16.  "           30.—       400  66-inch        "               '*             ....  160    9  S 

82/16.  "           30.—       150  72-inch        "               «             ....  64  16  3 

83/16.                   "           24. —       300  gross  brass  screws   150    0  0 

84/16.      ,  September    4. —          1  belt-driven  centrifugal  machine...  250    0  0 

85/16.  August        23. —        21  tons  ground  ganister  and  21  tons 

silica  cement   84    0  0 

9294— 4£ 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


4,927 
4,330 
3,157" 
1,70+ 
0,271 
7.703 
2,381 
11,018 
17.365 
12,938 
10,505 
5,953 

27,04:; 

31,520 
27,759 
10,532 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  ' 

Tenders  close  at  the  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  on 
January  8,  1917,  for  the  supply  and  erection  of  pumping  machinery  for  water  supply 
or  sewerage,  as  per  contract  No.  2,  16-17  W.S.  and  S.  The  machinery  is  to  be  of  two 
complete  units,  each  set  to  be  capable  of  raising  27,000  gallons  per  hour  against  a 
total  of  828  feet. 

CANADIAN  MAILS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Melbourne  in  time  for  the  submission 
of  tenders  closing  on  October  25,  1916,  which  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian 
manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San 
Francisco  are  indicated  thus: — 

From  Vancouver — November  22,  due  Melbourne  on  December  15,  1916. 

From  San  Francisco — November  28,  due  Melbourne  on  December  19,  1916. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL^  DEPARTMENT,  BRISBANE. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  for 
battery  material,  chemicals  for  batteries,  etc.,  close  on  0<itober  25,  1916,  as  follows: — 


No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

395.  October  25,  1916. —       65  Edison  Lelande  cells. 

395.  "       25,  1916. — 10,000  corks  for  cells. 

395.  "       25,  1916. —       20  jars,  porcelain. 

395.  "       25,  1916. —  5,000  lead  for  cells. 

395.  "       25,  1916. —     600  positive  oxide  plates. 

395.  "       25,  1916. —  8,000  carporous  pots. 

395.  "       25,  1916. —     700  pairs  zincs. 


CANADIAN  MAILS,  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Brisbane  in  time  for  the  submission  of 
tenders  closing  on  October  25,  1916,  which  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian  manu- 
facturers cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  merchants 
or  manufacturers'  agents.  $ 

South  Africa. 

Contract  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  for  purchase  of  stores  required  by  the  South 
African  Railways  and  Highways,  Johannesburg.  These  specifications  and  tender  forms 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A-2047.) 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  together  with  the  date  on  which  tenders  close  at 
Johannesburg,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Tender  No.  Date  of  Closing-.  Particulars. 

731.  October  9,  1916. — 52,000  gallons  of  disinfectant  fluid. 

TOO  LATE  TO  TENDER. 

In  connection  with  the  above  tenders,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  of  closing 
was  on  October  9,  so  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  unable  to  tender  for  this 
particular  supply.  But  as  the  quantity  (52,000  gallons)  is  large,  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
means  of  showing  Canadian  shippers  of  disinfectants  the  market  that  exists  for  this 
class  of  goods  in  the  South  African  market,  thereby  leading  them  to  make  inquiries 
re  placing  their  own  line  on  this  market. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Tub 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1317.  Goose  and  swan  skins. — An  English  manufacturer  of  sporting  goods,  etc., 
desires  Canadian  supplies  of  prepared  geese  and  swan  skins  previously  secured  from 
Holland. 

1318.  Moulded  material  such  as  used  for  electrical  insulation,  etc. — An  Ameri- 
can company  manufacturing  phonographs  would  like  to  secure  Canadian  supplies  of 
moulded  material  such  as  is  used  for  electrical  insulation,  composition  buttons,  etc. 

1319.  Leather. — A  South  African  firm  handling  carriage  leather  in  large  quanti- 
ties requests  samples  and  prices  of  cushion  leather  and  other  carriage  leathers,  includ- 
ing imitation  leather. 

1320.  Celluloid  sheets. — A  South  African  firm  makes  demand  for  a  supply  of 
celluloid  sheets  used  in  motor  tops  and  carriage  trimming.  Sheets  to  measure  54  by 
24,  i-inch  thick;  weight  of  sheet,  22  ounces. 

1321.  Suit  cases. — A  South  African  firm  with  branches  throughout  South  Africa 
is  prepared  to  purchase  suit  cases  made  of  flaxite  or  similar  material.  They  must  be 
nested  in  threes  or  fours.    Particulars  requested  at  once. 

1322.  Brushware  and  coir  fibre. — A  firm  of  saddlers  and  shoe  requisites  dealers 
is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian-made  horse  brushes  and  other  brushware.  Also 
coir  fibre  samples  are  requested. 

1323.  Fibre  board. — A  South  African  manufacturing  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  fibre  board  in  colours  for  suit  case  making. 

1324.  Three-ply  wood. — A  firm  of  trunk  manufacturers  is  prepared  to  purchase 
in  large  quantities  three-ply  boards  suitable  for  trunk  manufacture.  Samples  and 
prices  are  requested  at  once. 

3,325.  Wrapping  paper. — A  South  African  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of 
craft  wrapping  paper.    If  proper  sample  is  submitted,  will  order  in  large  quantities. 

1326.  Motor  cars. — A  South  African  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  an  agency  of 
Canadian-made  motor  cars,  costing  f.o.b.  factory  about  $490.  This  firm  have  at 
present  a  working  organization  in  twelve  centres  of  South  Africa  and  requests  imme- 
diate correspondence  from  manufacturers  in  a  position  for  continuous  export. 

1327.  Iron  and  steel. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Johannesburg 
is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on  any  of  the  following  lines :  Forges, 
wire  nails,  mild  steel  angles,  steel  plates,  bar  iron,  mild  steel  bars  open  hearth,  hexa- 
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gon  bolts,  cap-head  bolts,  fish  plated  bolts,  hexagon  nuts  tapped,  boiler  quality  M.S., 
cap  rivets,  steel  hoops,  hoop  iron,  piping,  gas,  steam  and  galvanized,  pipe  fittings, 
spring  steel  wire  for  spring  coils,  clean  soft  copper  wire  in  coils,  hard  brass  solid  wire 
in  coils,  brass  and  copper  tubing,  brass  and  copper  sheets,  copper  rods,  dog  spikes, 
shafting  bright  steel  turned,  Clyburn  spanner,  double  ended  spanners  to  fit  British 
standard,  hexagon  nuts  semi-finished.  Wherever  possible  samples  must  be  submitted, 
other  lines,  catalogues  giving  full  information  is  requested. 

1328.  Machinery. — A  Johannesburg  firm  makes  inquiries  re  supply  from  Canada 
t)f  rotary  pumps  and  drilling  machines. 

1329.  Hardware— A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  from  Canada 
hardware  shelf  goods  and  building  material,  and  in  a  special  way  are  open  for  quota- 
tions on  padlocks  and  locks,  files,  tools,  cutlery,  stoves,  electric  plate,  grates  and  brass 
foundry. 

1330.  Woodsplit  pulleys.— A  Johannesburg  firm  in  close  connection  with  the 
mines  and  manufacturing  interests  makes  request  for  full  particulars  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  woodsplit  pulleys. 

1331.  Handles. — A  South  African  firm  requests  samples  and  prices  and  particu- 
lars of  delivery  on  hammer,  pick,  axe,  rake,  tool,  broom,  and  other  handles. 

1332.  Handles. — A  Johannesburg  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations  on  hammer, 
pick  and  tool  handles. 

1333.  Acetylene  hand  lamps. — A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  the 
Transvaal  agency  for  acetylene  hand  lamps. 

1334.  Mining  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible 
and  for  catalogues  and  prices  on  mining  supplies  such  as  shovels,  hammers,  four 
pounds,  hack  saw,  oil  cans  and  other  supplies  not  machinery. 

1335.  Spraying  machine. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Johannes- 
burg asks  for  catalogues,  prices  and  full  particulars  for  a  whitewash  spraying  machine, 
capacity  six  gallons,  costing  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  about  $5.50! 

1336.  Antifriction  grease. — A  Johannesburg  firm  dealing  in  mining  supplies 
requests  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  antifriction  grease. 

1337.  Brushware. — A  South  African  firm  handling  heavy  brushware  in  large 
quantities  asks  for  catalogues  giving  illustrations,  full  descriptions  and  prices  on 
heavy  brushware,  such  as  scrubs,  yard  brushes  and  other  similar  lines. 

1338.  Trucks. — A  Durban  firm  of  engineering  agents  in  close  touch  with  the 
mining  and  sugar  estate  trade  is  prepared  to  take  up  representation  of  Canadian 
truck  manufacturers.  Blue-print  of  sugar  cane  truck  as  used  in  Natal  on  file  with 
the  Department. 

1339.  Machinery. — A  Durban  firm  of  engineering  specialists  is  prepared  to  take 
up  specialty  lines  in  machinery  work,  such  as  mechanical  appliances,  lock-nuts,  tube 
cleaners  and  other  lines. 

1340.  Railway  supplies. — A  Durban  firm  of  engineers  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  light  railway  supplies,  including  light  rails,  track 
points  and  crossings.    Bails  to  be  up  to  30  pounds. 

1341.  Oils. — A  Durban  firm  with  long  experience  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  and  lubricating  oils.  Samples  and  full 
particulars  requested  in  first  letter. 

1342.  Acetylene  hand  lamps. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  makes 
inquiry  for  a  supply  of  acetylene  hand  lamps  to  handle  as  agency. 

1343.  Machinery. — An  engineering  firm  in  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  for  Canadian  rotary  pumps;  illustrations  and  full  particulars  requested  in 
first  letter. 
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1344.  Foodstuffs  and  proprietary  lines. — A  Johannesburg  commission  agent  is 
prepared  to  take  up  a  Transvaal  agency  for  Canadian  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  butter, 
cheese,  bacon  and  ham,  condensed  milk  and  canned  goods,  including  salmon;  also 
any  proprietary  line  suitable  to  the  grocery  trade. 

1345.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  agent  covering  the  principal 
centres  of  South  Africa,  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  piping  and  fit- 
tings, tools,  building  hardware,  flat-iron  sheets,  bar  iron,  enamelware  and  stoves. 

1346.  Mine  and  railway  supplies.— A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  is  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  ship  railway  supplies,  such  as  rails, 
all  weights,  mining  supplies,  such  as  wrought  iron  piping,  ^-inch  to  10-inch,  ore  cars, 
water  tube  boilers,  rotary  pumps  and  other  lines. 

1347.  Cart  and  carriage  material  in  iron  and  steel. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of 
carriage  builders  asks  for  catalogues  and  prices  on  axle  springs  and  other  cart  and 
carriage  hardware. 

1348.  Cart  and  carriage  woodenware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  carriage  builders 
requests  catalogues  and  prices  of  carriage  wood  and  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1349.  Motor  accessories. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  motor  dealers  requests  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  motor  accessories  of  all  kinds. 

1350.  Hardware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  asks  for  catalogues 
and  prices  of  hardware  of  all  kinds  suitable  for  household  buildings  and  mining  trade. 

1351.  Hardware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  requests  catalogues  and  prices  on  hard- 
ware of  all  kinds,  including  household  utensils  in  enamelware  and  other  lines. 

1352.  Dry  goods. — A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian-made 
hosiery  and  underwear  in  cotton,  wool,  union  and  fleeced,  overalls,  working  shirts  and 
cotton  piece-goods,  such  as  prints,  ducks,  flannelettes,  denims  and  shirtings;  clippings 
with  particulars  of  piece-goods  will  receive  careful  attention. 

1353.  Casein,  blanc-fixe,  dextrine  and  kaolin. — Leading  Eussian  house  for  paper- 
makers'  supplies  desires  quotations  for  prompt  delivery  c.i.f.  Vladivostok  for  above- 
mentioned  articles.  Can  purchase  large  quantities.  Good  opportunity  for  establishing 
permanent  connection. 

1354.  Cod  and  seal  oils. — A  Midlands  manufacturing  company  asks  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  cod  and  seal  oils. 

1355.  Representation  in  New  Zealand.— A  manufacturers'  agent  and  commercial 
broker  in  New  Zealand  who  was  accustomed  before  the  war  to  largely  handle  foreign 
goods  desires  to  give  a  preference  to  products  of  the  Empire  and  will  visit  Canada 
shortly  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  representation  of  Canadian  houses  in  the  follow- 
ing lines:  Lumber,  fencing  wire,  nails,  news  and  printing  paper,  enamelware  and 
aluminiumware  (household  articles),  buttons  for  clothing  (both  metal  and  otherwise), 
boots,  chalk,  chairs  (as  Austrian),  galvanized  piping,  hosiery,  malthoid  roofing,  wire 
netting,  go-carts  (small  wheeled  chairs  for  infants),  twine,  cotton  thread,  and  also 
various  apparel  of  cotton  manufacture  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  United  States 
such  as  women's  underwear. 

1356.  French  agency. — A  French  Canadian  residing  in  France  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  agency  for  the  south  and  west  of  France  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
the  following  articles:  Nails 'and  bolts,  small  tools,  asbestos  and  graphite,  cedar  and 
ash  lumber,  agricultural  implements  and  pharmaceutical  plants  and  herbs.  He  would 
also  be  pleased  to  act  as  representative  of  Canadian  concerns  at  the  Lyon  Sample  Fair 
of  1917. 

1357.  Iron  pipe. — An  important  manufacturers'  agency  in  Newfoundland  asks 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  2-inch  and  4-inch  iron  pipe. 
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1358.  Hickory  poles. — A  Glasgow  firm  engaged  in  Government  work  wishes  quota- 
tions for  hickory  poles  of  the  following  dimensions:  12-foot  6-inch  by  3|-inch  by 
3§-inch,  and  10-foot  8-inch  by  41-inch  by  3^-inch. 

1359.  Mild  steel  hoops. — A  Dundee  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  for 
5,000  tons  f-inch  by  20G.  hoops,  put  in  lengths  of  24/29  feet  and  in  bundles  of  56 
pounds  each. 

1360.  Plough  bolts. — An  Aberdeen  firm  is  in  the  market  to  purchase  a  few  thou- 
sand plough  bolts:  1J  by  %c-inch,  1|  by  7'io-inch,  1-|  by  %6-inch,  1-|  by  §-inch,  c.i.f. 
Glasgow. 

1361.  locks  for  trunks  and  suit  cases. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  quotations  for 
all  kinds  of  trunk  and  suit  case  locks. 

1362.  Cheese,  bacon,  canned  goods. — A  firm  of  Bradford  provision  merchants 
desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the  above. 

1363.  Flaxseed. — A  Hull  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 

1364.  Wheat,  oats,  etc. — A  Sheffield  firm  of  millers  is  in  the  market  for  2,000 
quarters  of  the  above. 

1365.  Asbestos  goods. — A  Newcastle  firm  wishes  quotations  on  the  following 
asbestos  goods  for  an  order  of  several  tons:  Packings  of  all  kinds;  proofed  sheet, 
ordinary  and  best  qualities,  pure  and  metallic;  pure  cloth  for  making  mattresses, 
ordinary  and  best  qualities,  rope  lagging  from  |-inch  to  1-inch;  asbestos  roofing; 
proofed  tacky  sheet,  ordinary  and  best  qualities,  pure  and  metallic  for  making  joints. 

1366.  Apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  importers  asks  for  offers  of  British  Colum- 
bia apples.  They  will  buy  cash  against  documents  or  sell  on  commission,  making 
reasonable  advances. 

1367.  Apples. — A  Leeds  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  Ontario  and  Nova 
Scotia  apples. 

1368.  Representation. — A  Swiss  resident  in  Paris  desires  to  know  the  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  who  would  be  willing  to  give  him  the  agency  for  France  of  metals, 
graphite,  mica,  celluloid,  and  other  products  of  a  like  nature. 

1369.  Oils,  leather  belting,  soapmaking  materials,  etc. — A  firm  at  Palermo  is 
open  to  import  lubricating  oils,  leather  belting,  soapmaking  materials,  caustic  soda, 
greases,  motor  cars,  agricultural  machinery,  coffee,  sugar,  rubber  articles,  etc. 

1370.  Washing  soda. — Bleaching  liquid  works  at  Rome  inquire  for  washing  soda. 

1371.  Sanitary  ware,  iron  and  steel  tubes,  etc. — A  Florence  agent  wishes  to 
represent  a  manufacturer  of  sanitary  ware,  iron  and  steel  tubes,  accessories  for  hydrau- 
lic installations,  gas  geysers  and  cookers. 

1372.  Confectionery. — A  Genoa  merchant  seeks  connections  with  British  expor- 
ters of  tea,  jams,  marmalades,  biscuits,  sweets,  and  similar  goods  for  confectioners, 
bars  and  hotels. 

1373.  Cutlery,  paper,  haberdashery,  etc. — An  agent  at  Palermo  would  represent 
manufacturers  of  cutlery,  paper,  haberdashery,  ironmongery,  linen,  piece-goods. 

1374.  Belting,  industrial  oils,  machinery,  etc. — A  representative  at  Genoa  can 
place  belting,  industrial  oils,  high-speed  steel,  machinery,  packings  for  -  engines, 
motors,  electro-technical  materials,  pumps,  tubes,  measuring  apparatus,  saws,  etc. 


1375.  Cottons,  woollens,  muslins,  hosiery,  etc. — A  firm  at  Rome  would  represent 
shippers  of  cotton  textiles,  woollens,  muslin,  hosiery,  typo-lithographic  machinery, 
paper-making  machinery,  fountain  pens. 

1876.  Agencies. — A  representative  at  Genoa  seeks  agencies  for  cloth  and  textiles, 
motor  cars,  cinematographical  articles  and  furniture. 

1377.  Woollen  and  cotton  serges,  wool,  linen  yarns. — An  experienced  Florence 
representative  would  sell  on  commission  woollen  and  cotton  serges,  wool,  linen  yarns, 
chemicals,  technical  articles,  etc. 

1378.  Malt,  soapmaking  materials,  jute  bags. — Genoa  agents  wish  to  represent 
shippers  of  malt,  soapmaking  materials,  essences  for  perfumes  and  for  toilet  soaps, 
jute  bags,  wool,  etc. 

1379.  Engineering  articles,  machine  tools,  metals,  hardware. — Agents  at  Turin 
require  engineering  articles,  machine  tools,  metals,  tools,  hardware,  pianoforte 
articles,  ivory  for  keyboards,  nails,  brass  hinges,  pedals,  lights. 

1380.  Cotton,  wool,  skins  and  leather,  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods,  raw 
rubber,  colours,  metals,  jam. — A  broker  and  agent  at  Genoa  seeks  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

1381.  Agent. — An  engineer  with  office  at  Cagliard  and  Rome  would  act  as  agent 
for  electrical,  scientific  and  telephonic  apparatus,  coals,  minerals,  chemicals,  colours, 
etc. 

1382.  Cloth,  tweeds,  suitings,  trouserings. — A  firm  at  Rome  well  introduced  with 
best  merchant  tailors  throughout  Italy  would  represent  Canadian  houses  for  the  above. 

1383.  Woollens  and  cottons. — A  Turin  representative  seeks  agencies  for  wool  for 
mattresses,  woollen  yarns,  woollen  and  cotton  textiles,  raw  materials  for  woollen  and 
cotton  industries. 

1384.  Agent. — An  agent  at  Rome  is  open  to  represent  shippers  of  high-speed 
steels,  soaps,  washing  soda,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  knitting  wools,  cloth, 
hosiery,  ladies'  trimmings. 

1385.  Leather,  skins,  hides,  boot  and  shoemaking  machinery,  etc. — A  Palermo 
firm  is  open  to  act  as  agents  for  leather,  skins,  hides,  boot  linings,  wooden  heels,  boot 
and  shoe  making  machinery,  boot  polishes,  etc. 

1386.  Office  supplies. — An  agent  at  Padova  has  openings  for  office  supplies. 

1387.  Chemicals,  gas  stoves,  china  clay,  wire  cloth  for  paper  manufacturing, 
cloth,  etc. — A  representative  at  Genoa  would  take  up  agencies  for  the  above. 

1388.  Woodenware  and  brushware. — A  Johannesburg  firm  requests  catalogues 
and  price  lists  on  household  woodenware,  including  stepladders,  also  brushware  of  all 
kinds. 

1389.  Paper — wrapping  and  bags. — A  South  African  firm  requests  samples  and 
prices  of  craft  paper  and  bags. 

1390.  Box  shooks. — Quotations  asked  for  on  box  shooks,  packed  in  crates,  in  lots 
of  10,000  each.  Particulars  of  size  required  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1391.  Foodstuffs. — A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  and  asks  for 
quotations  of  Canadian  Cheddar,  bacon  and  hams,  canned  goods  such  as  condensed 
milk,  fruit,  vegetables  and  salmon,  or  any  proprietary  grocery  line.  When  possible, 
samples  must  be  submitted. 
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1392.  Paper— wrapping  and  bags— A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  grocers 
handling  wrapping  paper  and  bags  in  a  large  way,  asks  for  samples  and  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1393.  Dry  goods  agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  with  permanent 
sample  rooms  in  four  different  centres  of  South  Africa,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies 
and  asks  for  samples  and  immediate  correspondence  in  such  lines  as  duck,  drills, 
denims,  shirtings,  sheetings,  flannelettes,  prints,  hosiery,  underwear,  overalls  and 
working  shirts. 

1394.  Hardware. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  catalogues 
and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  and  building  hardware, 
also  particulars  from  manufacturers  of  bolts  and  nuts. 

1395.  Wheelbarrows. — A  South  African  wholesale  firm  requests  catalogues  and 
price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wheelbarrows. 

1396.  Foodstuffs. — A  Johannesburg  commission  house  now  representing  a  Cana- 
dian flour  mill  in  the  Transvaal  district  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies 
in  any  other  foodstuff  line.  Full  particulars  requested  in  first  letter  and  samples  where 
possible. 

1397.  Foodstuffs. — A  South  African  commission  agent  with  office  in  Johannes- 
burg, and  visiting  Natal  and  Orange  Free  State  regularly,  is  prepared  to  take  up 
Canadian  agencies  on  any  line  of  foodstuffs. 

1398.  Enamelware  and  hardware,  general. — A  South  African  commission  agent 
with  office  in  Johannesburg,  and  visiting  Natal  and  Orange  Free  State  regularly,  is 
prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  hardware  of  all  kinds,  including  enamelware. 

1399.  Shipping  or  commission  agency. — A  South  African  agent  with  established 
bhipping  business  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  requiring  representa- 
tion in  South  Africa. 

1400.  Agency.— A  Johannesburg  commission  house  with  established  Canadian 
connection  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  for  hosiery,  cotton  and  wool  under- 
wear, men's  and  women's,  also  men's  fleeced  underwear. 

1401.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm  of  importers  requests  samples  and  prices  of 
wrapping  paper,  grease-proof  paper,  butter  paper,  toilet  paper  and  paper  bags. 

1402.  Foodstuffs. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  handling  proprie- 
tary grocery  lines  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  export- 
canned  goods  of  all  kinds  except  condensed  milk.  Will  also  entertain  cereal  food 
agencies. 

1403.  Mining  material  and  machinery. — A  Johannesburg  firm  with  old-estab- 
lished mining  connection  asks  for  correspondence,  catalogues  and  full  particulars 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  export  in  any  lines  of  mining  machinery, 
and  mining  materials  such  as  picks,  shovels,  handles,  tools,  iron  and  steel,  piping, 
wire,  rock-drills,  hose,  belting,  barrows  and  other  lines. 

1404.  Foodstuffs  and  proprietary  articles. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission 
agents  with  branches  in  several  centres  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  handle  on 
agency  basis  for  the  Union,  flour,  cereal  foods,  confectionery,  cheese,  salmon  and 
grocery  sundries,  and  proprietary  lines  of  any  kind. 

1405.  Hardware  and  stoves. — A  Johannesburg  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price 
lists  with  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  prices  on  general  lines  of  household  and  building  hard- 
ware, household  utensils,  stoves,  tools  and  other  lines. 
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1406.  Mining  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  with  headquarters  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  who  already  handle  several  Canadian  lines  ask  for  full  particulars  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  mining  supplies  such  as  shovels,  picks,  bar  iron,  bolts  and  nuts, 
barrows  or* any  other  line  than  heavy  machinery. 

1407.  Motor  cars. — A  Johannesburg  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  agency  or  a 
purchasing  proposition  for  motor  cars  from  Canada  for  the  Transvaal  district  only. 

1408.  Agency — rubber  shoes  (all  kinds). — One  of  the  oldest  established  English 
boot  and  shoe  commission  firms  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  for  South 
Africa  for  Canadian-made  rubber  canvas  shoes,  rubber  soled  boots  and  shoes  of  all 
kinds. 

1409.  Electrical  material. — A  Johannesburg  electrical  engineering  firm  who  have 
handled  some  of  the  largest  electrical  hoist  Hand  contracts,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  electrical  manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  including  such  lines  as  electrical 
machinery,  mining  hoists,  electrical  fittings,  lamps,  electrical  motors,  electrical  wires, 
insulating  varnish,  or  any  other  similar  lines. 

1410.  Foodstuffs. — A  Pretoria  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  with  branches  in 
several  parts  of  South  Africa,  requests  catalogues,  price  lists  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports, 
ruling  ocean  freight  charges  at  time  of  sending  same,  in  all  lines  of  foodstuffs,  except 
flour. 

H411.  Hardware. — A  Pretoria  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  requests  catalogues 
and  full  particulars,  including  ocean  freight  rates  at  time  of  writing,  on  any  line  of 
hardware,  household  or  building,  also  iron  and  steel  wire  and  tools  of  all  kinds. 

1412.  Woodenware. — A  Pretoria  firm  with  branches  in  several  centres  in  South 
Africa  asks  for  catalogues  and  full  particulars  of  Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all 
kinds. 

1413.  Motor  cars  or  vans. — A  Pretoria  firm  with  branches  in  several  centres  in 
South  Africa  is  prepared  to  consider  either  agency  or  purchase  proposition  for  Cana- 
dian automobile  or  motor  van.  Full  particulars  and  illustrations  are  requested  in  the 
first  correspondence. 

1414.  Hardware. — A  Transvaal  wholesale  firm  requests  catalogues,  price  lists  and 
other  particulars  from  Canadian  shippers  of  general  household  and  building  hard- 
ware; also  shovels,  picks,  axes  and  handles. 

1415.  Paper. — A  Transvaal  firm  of  wholesalers  asks  for  samples  of  craft  brown 
paper  and  paper  bags. 

1416.  Dry  goods. — A  Transvaal  firm  of  wholesalers  asks  for  clippings,  prices  and 
particulars  re  quantities  in  bale  or  case  on  ducks,  prints,  denims,  cottonades,  shirtings, 
flannelettes,  sheetings  and  other  piece-goods. 

1417.  Brushware. — A  Transvaal  firm  of  wholesalers  is  prepared  to  purchase  Cana- 
dian brushware  and  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

1418.  Machinery,  agricultural,  and  implements. — A  Transvaal  firm  dealing  in 
agricultural  machinery  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  lines,  and  requests  corre- 
spondence, including  catalogues  and  other  particulars. 

1419.  Hardware  (all  kinds). — A  South  African  wholesale  firm  with  retail 
branches,  requests  catalogues,  prices  and  other  details  on  stoves,  shovels,  handsaws, 
picks,  axes,  rakes,  pitchforks,  heavy  hand  tools  (all  kinds),  enamelware,  wire  nails, 
cut  nails,  bar  iron  and  piping. 

1420.  Lumber. — An  Orange  Free  State  firm  requests  catalogues  and  price  lists 
with  quotations  on  pine,  spruce,  poplar  and  ash  boards,  also  on  deals,  three-ply  wood 
boards,  doors,  windows,  mouldings,  mantelpieces,  or  any  wooden  building  material. 
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1421.  Machinery. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Bloemfontein, 
Orange  Free  State,  requests  catalogues  and  prices  with  all  other  details  of  pumps, 
piping,  pump  rods,  cylinder  foot  valves,  strainers  and  other  pump  materials. 

1422.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Bloemfontein,  Orange 
Free  State,  requests  samples  and  prices  of  craft  and  other  wrapping  paper,  also  paper 
bags. 

1423.  Cart  and  carriage  material. — A  South  African  -firm  requests  catalogues 
and  prices  on  cart  and  carriage  material,  both  wood  and  iron,  or  steel. 

1243.  Steel  work  required. — A  Dundee  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive  prices 
c.i.f.  Calcutta  or  f.o.b.  Birkenhead  for  40  superposed  beams,  46  feet  by  32  inches  by  6 
inches,  124/128  pounds  per  foot.  These  consist  of  2  rolled  steel  joists,  16  inches  by 
6  inches,  riveted  together  at  8-inch  pitch. 


32"   ^ 

Superposed  beam. 

Also  10  rolled  steel  joists,  46  inches  by  10  inches  by  5  inches,  35  pounds  per  foot. 
These  must  be  exact  to  lengths  specified. 

Also  give  extra  cost,  if  any,  for  giving  the  whole  two  coats  of  best  red  lead  paint. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

♦Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Pribe,  1,5  cents.) 

Imports  Into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

*Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States. t 

♦Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

♦Part    V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

♦Part  VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,    cloth    cover,   S1.00 :  paper 
cover,  76  cent*.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.     (Price,  $1.00.) 
*Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
♦Criminal  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

♦May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings.  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  T.  Llthgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

B.   Millin.    The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N.S.W.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

British  West  Indies.  C-  E'   Sontum>  Grubbeged,  No.   4,  Christiania, 

■c,  m  .  .     .  .      __,  ..  ,  Norv/ay.     Cable  Address  Sontums. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil 


Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France: 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Calcutta,  Director   General   of  Commer- 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


cial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  anc' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 


Monday,  October  30,  1916.  No.  666 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  October  13,  1916. 
state  control  of  wheat. 

The  announcement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  October  10  that  the  Government  is  taking  control  of  the  wheat  supply 
of  this  country,  and  for  that  purpose  has  appointed  a  Royal  Commission,  appears  to 
have  taken  the  trade  by  surprise. 

The  decision  has  presumably  been  hastened  by  the  reduced  yields  of  wheat  in 
some  of  the  countries  from  which  the  United  Kingdom  draws  its  principal  supplies, 
and  has  the  twofold  object  of  assuring  the  maintenance  of  the  nation's  requirements, 
and  of  preventing  the  artificial  inflation  of  prices  by  speculation  and  similar  methods. 

The  actual  wording  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission  is :  "  To 
inquire  into  the  supply  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom;  to  purchase,  sell, 
and  control  the  delivery  of  wheat  and  flour  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
and  generally  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  desirable  for  maintaining  the  supply." 

The  commission  is  an  influential  one,  including  well-known  representatives  of  the 
grain,  milling  and  transportation  trades,  as  well  as  recognized  agricultural  authori- 
ties, and  has  already  commenced  to  take  action. 

While  general  details  only  have  so  far  been  forthcoming,  it  is  stated  that  the 
procedure  is  to  be  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Government  control  of  sugar, 
but  from  Mr.  Runciman's  statement,  and  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  House,  the 
following  points  seem  to  have  been  established: — 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  to  be  state  buying  upon  a  large  scale,  in  which  con- 
nection the  Government  has  made  a  very  large  purchase  of  Australian  wheat,  amount- 
ing, according  to  a  cabled  announcement  of  the  Premier  of  Australia,  to  500,^00 
tons. 

Secondly,  that  the  Government  is  providing  ships  to  carry  the  wheat  purchased 
at  fixed  and  not  variable  rates  of  freight*  and 

Thirdly,  that  prices  to  the  public  are  to  be  subject  to  Government  regulation. 

SEPTEMBER  TRADE. 

Foreign  trade  continued  to  be  very  active  during  September,  although  the  course 
was  hardly  as  favourable  as  in  August,  because  whereas  imports,  amounting  to 
£77,488,368,  increased  by  £1,371,534  in  value,  British  exports  fell  away  by  £4,242,646. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  enhanced  imports  were 
due  to  increased  purchases  of  grain  and  flour  and  meat,  and  there  was  actually  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods. 

In  comparison  with  September  a  year  ago  the  position  is,  moreover,  much  better, 
in  so  far  that  while  imports  record  an  increased  value  of  £7,202,131,  British  exports 
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mark  the  very  large  advance  of  £11,169,245,  of  which  nearly  £10,000,000  relate  to 
manufactured  goods. 

However,  statistics  of  valuation  alone  are  highly  misleading,  because,  according  to 
official  figures,  the  price  of  foodstuffs  has  advanced  about  65  per  cent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  many  other  commodities  only  a  little  less. 


TOTAL  TRADE  STATISTICS. 

The  actual  figures  for  September,  in  comparison  with  those  of  August,  1916,  and 
September,  1915,  are: — 

September,  1916.      August,  1916.  September,  1915. 

Imports                                           £  77,488,368          f  76,116,834  £  70,286,237 

Exports   (Brit'sh)                              43,477,677             47,720,323  32,308,432 

Re-exports                                          7,120,571              7,738,486  7,564,327 

Total                                        £128,086,616          £131,575,643  £110,158,996 


NINE  MONTHS    RETURNS.  ' 

The  same  returns  give  the  totals  (unrevised)  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 

present  calendar  year,  which  are  as  follows,  and  also  show  that  the  comparative  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  growth  in  imports. 

The  detailed  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  three  years  are  given 
for  purposes  of  comparison: — 

Nine  Months  Nine  Months           Nine  Months 

ended  ended  ended 

September,  1914.  September,  1915.    September,  1916. 

Imports                                              £522,474,345  £    643,812,337       £  704,044,617 

Exports    (British)                               350,748,363  283,091,686  379,328,938 

Re-exports                                             76,796,206  75,619,886  76,875,079 

Total  '.    ..  £950,018,914       £1,002,523,909  £1,160,248,634 


And  the  totals  according  to  the  official  classification  for  the  same  period  were 

(1)  Imports. 

Nine  Months  Nine  Months  Nine  Months 

ended  ended  ended 

September,  1914.  September,  1915.  September,  1916. 

1.  Food,   drink,   and  tobacco                          £204,251,138  £285,344,655  £307,777,959 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                          186,365,441  220,364,280  246,797,916 

3.  Articles   wholly    or   mainly  manu- 

.      factured                                                      129,669,861  135,648,675  147,005,014 

4.  Miscellaneous                                                    2,187,905  2,454,727  2,463,728 

Total                                           £522,474,345  £643,812,337  £704,044,617 

(2)  Exports  (British). 

1.  Food,  drink,   and  tobacco                          £  20,795,851  £  18,593,525  £  22,841,902 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                           46,710,749  38,654,599  48,366,727 

3.  Articles   wholly   or   mainly  manu- 

factured                                                     276,375,013  216,002,123  294,153,559 

4.  Miscellaneous                                                    6,866,750  9,841,439  13,966,750 


Total 


£350,748,363  £23,091,686 


£379,328,938 
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(3)  Re-exports. 

1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco..    ..    ..  £11,876,206  £17,256,469  £16,818,679 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly- 

unmanufactured    45,513,176  41,822,899  39,241,816 

i.  Articles   wholly   or   mainly  manu- 
factured  19,337,512  16,492,197  20,740,408 

Miscellaneous   69,312  48,321  74,176 


Total   £76,796,206  £75,619,886  £76,875,079 


In  accordance  with  custom,  the  official  totals  of  both  quantities  and  values  of  the 
principal  imports  of  articles  of  food  and  other  commodities  in  which  Canada  is 
directly  interested,  and  for  which  details  as  to  countries  of  origin  are  so  far  available, 
are  reproduced:— 

IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1915, 
and  1916,  were  as  follows: — 

1915.  1916. 


2. 


5. 


6. 


Wheat — 

Quantity. 
Cwt. 

Value. 
£ 

Quantity, 
cwt. 

Value. 

t 

Chile  

British  East  Indies  .  .    .  . 

Canada  

Other  countries  

421,000 
2-6,000 
27,557,80*0 

12, 151,600 
13, £35, 800 

184,400- 
11,668,600 

165,200 

248,216 
18,755 
17,916, 154 

8,612,879 
8,770,447 
97,383 
7,736,456 
111,714 

12,500 

53,066,700 
81,000 
3,259,700 
814,400' 
2,-683,020 
17,865,600 
7,700 

7,744 

36,505,373 
57,600 
2,361,450 
595,859 
1,903,729 
12,206,024 
3,381 

Total  

,  .  6*6,020,400 

43,512,004 

77,790,620 

53,641,160 

Wheatmeal  and  flour — 

France  

United  States  

72,600 
5,377,510 
62,200 
1,800 
2,452,260' 
210,400 

37,771 
4,227,097' 
39,007 
1,300 
2,020,873 
169,915 

4,096,730 
17,200 
217,460 
3,492,811 
8,008 

3,385,402 
11,648 
185,560 
2,957,009 
7,159 

Total  

,  8,17-6,770 

6,495,963 

7,832,209 

6,546,778 

Barley — 

Turkey  

9,000 
197,700 
3,924,585 
1,518,000 
267,300 
.     1,86  7, 100 

2,987 
88,874 
1,-826,269 
749,999 
130, 028' 
864,090' 

103,700 
7,974,9  00 
'  2,172,000 
2,014,300 
868,200 

513,275 
5,045,022 
1,484,274 
1,264,574 
570,255 

Total  

7,783,685 

3,6-62,247 

13,133,100 

8,417,400 

Oats — 

Argentine  Republic.  .    .  . 

6,507,20-0 
4,923,600' 
'318,800' 
968,-600 

3,772,500 
2,518,242 
177,527 
518,6-09 

5,121,600 
3,726,400 
1,555,600' 
809,200 

-2,736,098 
1,899,399 
799,334 
464,976 

Total  

..  12,718,200 

6,986,878 

11,212,800 

5,899,807 

Peas — 

365,230 
1,160 
353,530 

242,995 
1,072 
292,866' 

148,720 
4,790 
346,408 

111,843 
5.602 
451,177 

Total  

719,920 

53-6,933 

499,918 

568,622 

Bacon — 

Denmark  

1,668,955 
2,704, 363 
684,945 
58,633 

7,108,281 
9,447,469 
2,568,430 
209,812 

1,269,052- 
3,132,203 
1,167,111 
68,750 

•6, 879,158 
12,759,396 
5,218,137 
316,943 

5,116,896 

19,333,992 

5,637,116 

25,173,634 
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imports  into  united  kingdom. — Continued. 

1915.  1916. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Hams — 

United  States  

.    ,  ,  1,094,499 

3,774,524 

1,109,259 

4,694,132 

Canada  

375,550' 

47,972 

205,233 

Other  countries  

449 

2,170 

1,024 

5,105 

Total  

.    .  .  1,200,346 

4,152,244 

1,-158,255 

4,904,470 

Butter — 

3,228,888 

34,542 

212,846 

86'6,297 

992 

7,585 

8,342,296 

875,-622 

7,604,901 

309,514 

16,867 

142,760 

France  

.    .  .  273,155 

1,752,874 

105,242 

753,618 

United  States  

36,548 

231,253 

39,<613 

331,644 

Argentine  

.    .  .  64,328 

42'6,403 

104,723 

813,942 

.    .  .  78,483 

528,356 

48,425 

360,184 

New  South  Wales.  .   .  . 

152,150 

1,025,613 

20,654 

158,130 

Queensland  

.     ,  107,424 

724,473 

20,584 

158,739 

.    .  .  276,654 

1,897,743 

286,052 

2,249,613 

Canada  

.    ..  9,530 

57,808 

■67,641 

551,861 

Other  countries  

51,005 

341,900 

10,069 

81,134 

Total  

2,832,655 

19,733,418 

1,631,026 

13,426,957 

N.B. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  same  period  the  importation  of 
margarine  was: — 

1915.  1916. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

\  £ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Margarine  

1,369,201 

3,788,485 

1,928,972 

6,056,504 

Cheese — 

120,774 

.403,229 

33,772 

180,540 

Italy  

67,633 

264,354 

30,691 

142,996 

445,934 

1,838,976 

225,834 

1,043,273 

.    .  .  20,948 

93,498 

New  Zealand  

.  .    .  .  612,476 

2,655,931 

626,240 

3,125,484 

..  860,450 

3,433,823 

987,235 

4,556,840 

10,628 

44,613 

9,466 

44,859 

Total  

2,138,843 

8,734,424 

1,913,228 

9,893,992 

Eggs — 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

.  .    .  .  1,951,752 

1,037,350 

734,525 

423,949 

.    .  .  2,086,385 

1,354,351 

1,066,160 

906,397 

.     .  .  805,061 

569,368 

79,821 

76,471 

1,970 

658 

Italy  

4,768 

3,455 

347,731 

192,108 

465,376 

318,369 

Egypt  

1,286,478 

474,177 

1,564,793 

750,000 

.  .    ..  373,361 

217,411 

577,656 

431,315 

Other   countries .  . 

.     ..  580,228 

2-30,387 

294,147 

134,176 

Total  

,  .  7,437,734 

4,143,025 

4,718,718 

3,040,677 

Canned  salmon — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  450,700 

1,441,733 

660,993 

2,050,257 

.    .  .  261,782 

964,865 

320,765 

1,193,196 

.    .  .  31,602 

91,817 

39,955 

145,452 

Total  

.     .  .  744,084 

2,498,415 

1,021,713 

3,388,895 

Canned  lobster — 

,     .  .  31,638 

254,063 

43,221 

433,325 

2,185 

17,475 

998 

9,021 

,     .  .  2,112 

17,243 

361 

2,988 

35,935 

288,881 

44,580 

445,334 
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imports  into  united  kingdom. — Concluded. 

1915.  1916. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Wood  and  timber  ( 

hewn)  — 

Loads. 

Loads. 

17,436 

47,199 

23,594 

lZ4,UZo 

10,805 

50,754 

17,405 

90,229 

21,388 

75,893 

5,876 

34,457 

United  States 

138,159 

893,583 

84,4*8 

827,779 

"RrificVi     TT,ci  at  Tnrlipc; 
r> i  1 1  ion     iJcioL     i  nuico 

26,672 

514,750 

16,310 

363,565 

23,070 

167,616 

9,800 

133,797 

10,990 

147,497 

10,852 

175,760 

Total 

248,520 

1,897,292 

168,325 

1,749,610 

Wood  and  timber 

(sawn  or 

split)  fir — 

411,968 

1,937,936 

372,976 

2,706,581 

Sweden 

1,130,299 

4,922,754 

959,294 

6,742,086 

Norway 

281,315 

1,268,040 

238^585 

L784,732 

United  States 

237,760 

1,204,194 

193,215 

1,818,907 

Canada 

794,990 

3,551,017 

585,820 

4,609,853 

Other  countries 

8*286 

60,025 

2,841 

20,377 

Total ...  . 

2,864,618 

12,943,966 

2,352,731 

17,682,536 

Wood  and  timber 

(sawn  or 

split,  planed  or 

dressed) 

unenumerated — 

United  States.  .    .  . 

21,166 

185,012 

10,491 

120,306 

38,102 

195,189 

23,147 

211,753 

12,211 

64,484 

14,744 

89,837 

Total .  . 

71,479 

444,685 

48,382 

421,896 

CROPS. 

Although,  according  to  the  Government  report,  September  was  generally  favour- 
able to  agriculture  throughout  England  and  Wales,  harvest  was  considerably  delayed 
by  a  break  in  the  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  reports  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops  when  harvested  vary  a  good  deal,  while  more  especially  in  the 
East  they  are  less  satisfactory. 

It  is  now  pretty  definitely  established  that  prospects  for  a  good  potato  crop  have 
considerably  deteriorated,  and  that  disease  exists  in  most  of  the  large  growing  dis- 
tricts. The  outlook  is  the  more  unfavourable  because  whereas  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  the  yield  in  England  and  Wales  at  about  3  per  cent  below  average,  it  is 
known  that  Scotland — upon  which  England  depends  largely  for  supplies — has  a  poor 
crop,  which  is  already  reflected  by  the  high  prices  now  being  asked,  namely,  £9  to  £10 
a  ton  on  rail. 

Roots,  however,  have  progressed  well. 

Little  autumn  cultivation  has  been  possible  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  harvest, 
and  is  backward  with  few  exceptions. 

Pastures  have  remained  green  and- live  stock  generally  is  satisfactory. 

Labour  is  still  very  short,  and  harvest  wages  have  been  high,  but  the  scarcity  has 
been  relieved  in  most  centres  by  the  help  of  soldiers  and  women. 

SHIPBUILDING. 


In  view  of  the  vital  necessity  of  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  mercantile  ser- 
vice, it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Lloyd's  official  report  that  there  was  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  Vessels  under  construction  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  the  figures  for  that, 
the  previous  quarter,  and  the  September  quarter  last  year  being: — 

September  30,  1916.  June  30,  1916.  September  30,  1915. 

No.        Gross  Tonnage.  No.  Gross  Tonnage.         No.  Gross  Tonnage. 

469  1,789,054  440  1,540,218  432  1,536,177 

In  a  footnote,  however,  it  is  stated  that  while  this  construction  is  about  253,000 
tons  more  than  what  was  building  twelve  months  ago,  "  the  rate  of  progress  in  mer- 
chant ship  construction  continues  to  be  very  much  reduced  in  the  present  circum- 
stances and  that  the  immediate  output  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  which  would 
be  obtained  under  normal  conditions." 

It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  during  the  September  quarter,  vessels  commenced 
aggregated  96  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  320,120,  and  vessels  launched  86,  of  192,267 
tons,  both  of  which  show  a  gradual  and  considerable  improvement  over  the  figures 
for  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  are  satisfactory  in  so  far  that  they  indicate  that 
more  yards  have  been  available  for  the  construction  of  merchant  ships. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bicherdihe.) 

Manchester.,  September  30,  1916. 

mercantile  supremacy. 

The  poor  result  of  the  German  submarine  campaign  is  emphasized  by  the  statistics 
of  British  mercantile  vessels  lost  from  all  causes,  which  are  published  in  Lloyd's 
register  of  shipping  for  1915-16.  According  to  reports  received  up  to  August  XI,  the 
total  losses  of  British-owned  steam  and  sailing  ships  numbered  131,  or  1-41  per  cent. 


STRENGTH  OF  ALLIED  COMMERCIAL  FLEET. 


The  strength  of  the  Allied  mercantile  marine  is  shown  by  the  following  returns : — 

Number 
of  Vessels.  Tons. 

British   9,285  19,541,368 

Colonies   2,068  1,732,700 

French   1,539  2,285,728 

Italian  '   1,177  1,736,545 

Japanese   1,155  1,826,068 

Russian   1,256  1,054,762 


ENEMY  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

The  approximate  strength  of  the  enemy  mercantile  fleet  is  as  follows : — 

Number 
of  Vessels  Tons. 

Austro-Hungarian   433  1,018,210 

German   2,166  4,70'6,027 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  Allied  commercial  marine  strength  is  more  than 
five  to  one. 
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AUGUST  FISHING  RESULTS. 

Sea  fishing  was  decidedly  better  this  August  than  in  August,  1915,  for  not  only 
was  the  quantity  of  wet  fish  landed  in  England  and  Wales  increased  from  424,000 
cwt.  to  456,695  cwt.,  but  the  total  value  went  up  from  £588,502  to  £693,559.  Soles, 
halibut,  cod,  hake,  plaice  and  herring  were  all  taken  in  large  quantities,  although  had- 
dock, turbot  and  mackerel  were  not  so  numerous.  Before  the  war  the  North  sea  had 
been  greatly  over  fished,  but  parts  of  it  have  now  had  a  two  years'  rest  and  when 
peace  is  declared  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  getting  therefrom  large,  cheap  sup- 
plies of  food. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  stated  that  Ireland 
must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  rapidly  progressive  agricultural  countries  in  the 
world,  and  was  the  chief  exporter  of  food  to  Great  Britain.  She  supplied  four-ninths 
of  the  cattle  and  beef  which  Great  Britain  imported,  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  pig 
products,  more  than  one-half  of  poultry,  one-fourth ,  of  eggs  and  one-seventh  of 
butter. 

INCREASED  IRISH  PRODUCTION. 

The  Irish  farmer  increased  the  area  of  ploughed  land  this  year  by  3'1  per  cent 
over  last  year.  He  has  preserved  his  breeding  animals  in  spite  of  the  tempting  high 
prices,  so  that  although  he  exported  a  greater  number  of  fat  cattle  to  feed  the  Army 
and  the  British  population,  he  actually  held  at  home  on  June  1,  1916,  127,000  more 
cattle,  164,000  more  sheep,  85,000  more  pigs,  284,000  more  poultry,  and  38,000  more 
horses  than  on  June  1  last  year.  The  area  under  flax  this  year  has  been  increased  by 
38,000  acres. 

MANCHESTER  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Among  the  most  recent  imports  reaching  this  port  direct  from  Canada  were  the 
following  articles : — 

September  14 — From  Three  Rivers — 

18,239  barrels  of  whisky. 
9,351  pieces  spruce  deals. 

September  14 — From  Chicoutimi — 
23,910  bales  of  wet  pulp. 

September  14 — From  Montreal. 

119,759  bushels  wheat. 
3,560  boxes  cheese. 
1,533  boxes  lard. 

530  boxes  canned  meat. 

500  sacks  flour. 

443  bales  paper. 

639  boiler  tubes. 
12,522  pieces  birch  bobbin-wood. 
50,050      "  lumber. 
4,040  barrels  apples. 

200  cases  eggs. 

300  cases  phosphorus. 
1,120  drums  carbide. 
1,000  bags  asbestos  fibre. 
8,091  maple  squares. 
9,500  last  blocks. 
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MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN". 

The  following  figures  show  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the  Manchester  ship  canal  grain 
elevators  for  the  week  ended  September  30,  as  compared  with  the  previous  week: — 

September  30,  September  23, 

1916.  1916. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat..                                                                                  66,722  63,830 

Maize                                                                                    -    8,'673  '  10,260 

Oats                                                                                                865  1,105 

Barley                                                                                          2,989  1,227 

Total   79,249  76,422 


LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 


The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association  has  furnished  this  office  with  the  follow- 
ing statement: — 

1916.  1915. 

Wheat  (centrals) —                                September  30.        August  31.  September  30. 

White                                                            364,902              376,529  — 

United  States  and  Canadian..    ..        1,763,732           1,755,915  — 

Indian                                                          23,069               14,560  — 

River  Plate                                                115,221               99,788  — 

Total                                            2,2'66,924           2,246,792  2,324,634 

Barley    (centrals)                                       234,992              198,939  141,713 

Oats               "                                               871,076              530,519  306,145 

Indian  corn                                                 420,679              334,024  579,285 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  October  6,  1918. 

TIMBER  MARKET  REPORT. 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  position  which  developed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  previous  quarter.  Buyers  are  showing  no  desire  to  make  extensive  purchases 
and  seem  quite  content  with  the  "  hand  to  mouth  "  system  of  buying  which  has  been 
a  feature  for  some  months.  While  the  fall  in  freights  was  no  doubt  the  primary  cause 
of  this  policy,  other  factors  have  influenced  its  continuance.  The  considerable 
imports  of  spruce,  for  instance,  coupled  with  the  fear  of  a  much  lower  rate  of  con- 
sumption, have  given  buyers  the  impression  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  their  needs 
supplied  whenever  necessary  without  much  difficulty.  The  recent  rise  in  the  freights 
from  Sweden,  which  had  declined  to  a  low  level,  compared  with  earlier  in  the  season, 
will  probably  have  a  firming  influence  on  spruce.  Yellow  pine  deals  have  met  with 
a  poor  demand  and  there  is  ample  stock  unless  some  unforeseen  development  occurs. 

The  full  effect  of  the  prohibition  of  various  hardwoods  and  fancy  woods  is  now 
apparent  and  no  further  lots  are  likely  to  come  forward.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the 
demand  is  very  trifling,  and  there  are  still  some  parcels  in  first  rate  hands  for  sale. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Shipbuilders  are  still  mainly  employed  on  Government  work.  There  has  been  a 
little  more  inquiry  from  this  source,  but  until  they  can  get  ahead  with  merchant  work 
there  can  be  no  great  volume  of  business.  The  total  launches  for  the  nine  months 
amount  to  34  vessels  measuring  101,426  tons,  as  against  a  tonnage  of  356,361  tons  for 
the  same  period  of  1914.    No  contracts  for  new  ships  have  been  reported. 
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Wagon  builders  are  still  busy  on  repair  work  and  have  now  to  depend  on  home- 
wood  and  piteh-pine  for  their  requirements. 

House  building  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  cabinet-making  is  also  quiet. 
The  chief  consumption  is  still  connected  with  war  industries,  but  in  lesser  volume. 

UNITED  STATES   OAK  LOGS. 

The  stock  of  American  oak  logs  is  almost  exhausted  and  consists  solely  of 
southern  wood.  First-class  parcels  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at-good  prices.  Quar- 
tered oak  boards  are  seldom  inquired  for.  Plain  oak  boards  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
are  not  in  active  demand.  Quotations  are :  Quartered  oak,  prime,  6s.  6d.  to  10s.  Second 
quality,  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  Plain  oak,  prime,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  Second  quality,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d. 
Cjulls,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.,  all  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  specification  and  quality. 

WAGON  OAK  PLANKS. 

The  stock  of  wagon  oak  planks  is  exhausted.  If  shipments  were  permitted,  high 
prices  could  be  obtained. 

QUEBEC  WANEY  AND  SQUARE  PINE. 

This  stock  is  lower  than  usual  but  appears  ample  for  the  demand. 

QUEBEC  RED  PINE. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  red  pine  timber  is  "  nil."  The  stock  of  deals  is  sufficient  for 
the  small  demand. 

QUEBEC  OAK. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  oak  is  considerably  increased  and  meeting  with  a  fairly 
ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

QUEBEC  ELM. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  elm  is  lower,  and  prices  keep  firm,  though  the  demand  is  not 
very  active. 

ASH. 

The  stock  of  ash  is  not  heavy  but  quite  ample  for  the  demand  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  home  ash.  Quotations  are:  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  iqr  first-class  parcels  of  logs, 
and  from  4s,  6d.  to  6s.  per  cubic  foot  for  planks  and  boards,  according  to  quality  and 
specification. 

BIRCH. 

The  stock  of  birch  is  increased  but  the  demand  is  very  disappointing.  Quota- 
tions are:    4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.    Planks,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  cubic  foot. 

QUEBEC  YELLOW  PINE  DEALS,  ETC. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  yellow  pine  deals  is  much  heavier,  and  the  demand  is 
restricted.  Quotations  are:  Firsts — broads,  6s.  7d.  to  7s.  Regulars,  6s.  to  6s.  3d. 
Undersized,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  Seconds — broads  and  regulars,  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  Undersized, 
4s.  to  4s.  3d.  Thirds — broads  .and  regulars,  4s.  to  4s.  4d.  Undersized,  3s.  7d.  to  3s.  9d. 
Fourths — broads  and  regulars,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  Undersized,  3s.  5d.  to  3s.  6d.  Good  sid- 
ings, 5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  all  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  specification. 

QUEBEC  SPRUCE  DEALS. 

This  stock  has  greatly  increased  and  prices  have  fallen.  Quotations  are :  9  inches 
and  up,  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d. ;  8  inches  and  under,  3s.  to  3s.  3d.  per  cubic  foot. 

LOWER  PORT  PINE  AND  SPRUCE  DEALS. 

The  stock  of  lower  port  pine  and  spruce  deals  is  considerable.  Quotations  are: 
9  inches  and  up,  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  7d. ;  8  inches  and  under,  2s.  lid.  to  3s.  Id.  per  cubic 
tfoot. 

Pitch-pine. 

The  stock  of  pitch-pine  is  still  light  and  the  demand  is  fairly  good.  Quotations 
are:  For  first-class  parcels,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  according  to  specification.  Since  the 
stock  was  made  up,  there  have  been  three  (arrivals  at  Greenock  which  are  not  included. 
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PONY  CARTS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET. 

With  further  reference  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1437  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin,  there  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan, 
Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  the  following  illustrations  showing  the  particular 
style  of  cart  wanted: — 


The  above  cart  should  cost  packed  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  about  $18. 


This  second  style  cart,  shipped  one-half  dozen  to  the  crate,  should  cost  packed 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port  about  $42. 

Both  of  these  styles  have  been  formerly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  have 
met  with  a  large  sale  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  parts  of  Natal.  They  are  always 
shipped  in  a  knock-down  state  and  have  been  crated  in  one  dozen  and  one-half  dozen 
lots.  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  should  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  name  and  address 
of  party  making  inquiry.    In  writing  refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1437. 
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CHRISTMAS  DEMAND  FOR  POULTRY  AND  EGGS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  England,  writes 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  demand  for  Canadian  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  for  the 
Christmas  trade.   He  says : — 

"  I  would  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  Christmas  is  the  big  market  with  best 
prices  ruling,  and  also  that  any  Canadian  shipments  should  be  actually  received  in 
the  London  and  other  markets  by  the  15th  December  at  the  latest.  Eggs  are  becom- 
ing scarcer  and  prices  have  gradually  crept  up. 

"  Some  authorities  foresee  a  very  high  level  during  the  coming  winter  for  new- 
laid  eggs,  which  must  affect  the  other  qualities  to  a  certain  extent." 


ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  tender  for  grain  elevator  equipment  was  recently  closed  in  Petrograd  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  designers  and  contractors  of  grain  elevators. 
Although  the  time  limit  was  too'  short  for  Canadians  to  tender  in  this  instance,  the 
specifications  show  some  of  the  Russian  requirements  in  connection  with  the  building 
up  of  their  country  elevator  system  which  the  Zemstovs  and  Municipalities,  the  Credit 
Associations  and  other  responsible  local  bodies  are  being  encouraged  by  the  State  to 
provide.  As  time  extension,  whereby  firms  outside  of  Russia  might  be  able  to  place 
tenders,  is  not  granted,  it  would  seem  advantageous,  writes  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Petrograd,  to  have  a  properly  authorized  representative  in  Petrograd 
for  dealing  promptly  and  directly  with  such  contracts. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

The  following  was  the  required  equipment  for  the  elevator  under  construction  at 
the  Balakovo  wharf  on  the  Volga: — 

Dressing  machines  (separators)  for  cleaning  rye — capacity  2,000  poods  per  hour 
— 8  machines  in  all. 

Hydraulic  hose  -filters,  with  a  filtering  surface  measuring  180  square  metres  each 
— 13  filters  in  all. 

Cylinders  for  extracting  cockle,  diameter  600  millimetres,  length  2,500  millimetres 
each — 16  cylinders  in  all. 

Cylinders  for  oats,  diameter  800  millimetres,  length  3,000  millimetres  each — 16 
cylinders  in  all. 

SEPARATORS. 

(Dressing  Machines  for  Cleaning  Corn.) 

Separators  of  wood  to  be  steady  and  well  balanced  so  that  when  in  operation  no 
considerable  vibration  or  jolting  be  produced. 

All  parts  to  be  made  of  perfectly  good  material  suitable  for  its  special  purpose; 
the  castings,  tooling  and  fitting  together  of  the  parts  to  be  faultless. 
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All  rotating  parts  to  be  strictly  balanced  and  the  respective  bearings  to  have 
easily  changeable  bushings;  the  bearings  of  the  main  and  ventilator  shafts  to  have  a 
ring  lubricator  and  to  work  without  getting  hot. 

All  pulleys  to  have  oval  rims. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  eccentrics  to  be  not  less  than  5  millimetres  in  diameter, 
and  the  rotating  capacity  of  the  main  shaft  not  less  than  450  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  separators  to  have  two  oscillating  screen  beds  each  containing  three  rows 
of  easily  removable  screens  (the  receiving,  the  grading  and  the  riddling  screens)  ;  the 
beds  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  screens  could  be 
changed  upwards  from  15  degrees  to  5  degrees. 

The  total  surface  efficiency  of  the  receiving  (first)  screens  of  each  separator  to 
be  not  less  than  0-80  square  metres;  the  total  surface  efficiencies  both  of  the  grading 
(second)  screens  and  of  the  riddling  (third)  screens  to  be  not  less  than  3-40  square 
metres. 

Note. — When  determining  the  surface  efficiency  of  the  screens,  the  edges  resting 
on  the  frames  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

Each  grading  and  riddling  screen  to  consist  of  three  easily  removable  frames. 
All  the  frames  of  the  second  and  third  screens  to  be  of  the  same  shape  and  dimension, 
which  is  necessary  so  that  the  frames  could  be  fixed  at  any  spot  of  the  screen  bed. 

The  receiving  screens  of  each  separator  to  be  made  of  iron  1-5  millimetres  thick 
and  to  have  oval  meshes  55  millimetres  by  30  millimetres. 

For  assembling  the  second  and  third  screens,  each  separator  to  be  supplied  with 
the  following  set  of  screen  frames  with  screens  of  iron  1  millimetre  thick: — 

(#)  Two  frames  with  round  meshes,  diameter  12,  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6£,  6,  5J  5  and 
4;  six  frames  with  round  meshes,  diameter  3^,  3,  2 J,  2  and  li  millimetres,  i.e.,  52 
frames  in  all  for  each  separator. 

(b)  Six  frames  with  oval  meshes;  dimensions:  20  x  2,  20  x  If,  and  20  x  1£;  Ih 
all  1*8  frames  for  each  separator. 

The  riddling  (third)  screens  to  be  with  automatic  cleansers  consisting  of  steel 
brushes  or  rubber  balls;  if  brushes  are  used,  then  the  separators  must  be  supplied 
with  an  arrangement  for  raising  and  lowering  the  brushes. 

The  receiving  device  of  the  separator  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  uniform 
equal  feeding  of  the  grain  to  the  receiving  (first)  screens.  It  is  desirable  that  con- 
veyor worms  (distributing  screws)  be  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  air  chambers  of  the  separators  to  be  of  glued  veneer  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  air  entering  them. 

Each  separator  to  have  two  ventilators  for  double  aspiration;  first  before  the 
grain  enters  the  separator  and  again  as  it  leaves  it.  The  capacity  of  the  ventilators 
to  be  not  less  than  150  cubic  metres  per  minute  each. 

Note.'— The  means  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilators  (when  the 
regulating  ventilator  valves  or  slides  are  wide  open  and  when  the  separator  is  in 
operation  without  grain)  shall  be  worked  out  by  the  Granaries'  Section  together  with 
the  representative  of  the  supplier  at  the  time  the  order  is  given. 

For  regulating  the  aspiration  in  the  channels  that  carry  air  to  the  ventilator 
there  must  be  valves  or  slides  with  control  levers  outside  and  pointers  that  move  along 
a  fixed  scale  marked  to  show  complete  opening  and  closing  of  the  valve  or  slide.  The 
scale  to  have  intermediate  gradations  between  the  said  marks.  Each  separator  "trunk" 
(ventilation  chamber)  to  have  two  valves  (an  inside  and  an  outside  one)  for  the 
purpose  of  automatically  letting  out  the  dust. 

The  weight  of  the  machine,  and  the  consumption  of  power  for  starting  each 
separator  with  no  load  work,  must  be  indicated  in  your  tender. 

Notice. — If,  when  accepting  delivery  of  the  machines,  it  appears  that  the  surface 
efficiency  of  the  screens  is  less  than  required,  or  that  the  amount  of  air  from  the 
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ventilators  is  less  than  150  cubic  metres  per  minute,  or  that  the  consumption  of  power, 
while  the  machine  is  in  operation  with  no  load  work,  is  greater  than  stipulated  by  the 
order — such  circumstances  may  be  the  cause  of  the  separators  being  rejected  or  their 
\7alue  being  diminished. 

HOSE  FILTERS. 

The  hose  filters  for  compressed  air  to  be  supplied  with  strong  iron  dust-collecting 
screws  .and  an  arrangement  for  the  automatic  cleansing  of  the  filters. 

The  wooden  chambers  of  the  filters  to  be  of  good  dry  material  without  any 
blemishes;  the  upper  chamber  to  be  supported  by  wooden  supports;  the  tissue  of 
the  hose  to  be  dense  enough  so  as  not  to  let  dust  through. 

The  lids  of  the  lower  chambers  to  be  held  by  thumb  screws  so  as  to  make  the  dust 
collecting  arrangement  accessible  for  inspection. 

.  Each  filter  to  have  a  driving-belt  pulley  with  an  oval  rim.  The  full  height  of 
each  filter  to  be  not  less  than  3  metres  and  each  diniension  of  filter  on  the  plan  to  be 
not  more  than  two-fifths  of  a  metre. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  SEPARATING  COCKLE. 

The  cylinders  for  separating  cockle  to  be  of  zinc  sheets  with  milled  cells  measuring 
5  millimetres  in  diameter,  3  millimetres  in  depth,  to  be  adapted  for  cleanings wheat 
from  cockle,  peas,  half -corns,  and  sundry  fine  admixtures;  to  have  a  shaft  and  bear- 
ings, bevel  gear  system,  a  groove  or  slot,  that  could  easily  be  turned,  supplied  with 
scrapers  of  vulcanized  fibre.  Each  cylinder  to  measure  600  millimetres  in  diameter 
and  2,500  millimetres  in  length. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  OATS. 

The  cylinders  for  oats  to  be  of  zinc  sheets  with  milled  cells  measuring  9  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  5  millimetres  in  depth ;  to  serve  for  separating  oats  and  barley 
from  the  wheat,  to  be  equipped  with  the  same  parts  as  the  cylinders  for  separating 
cockle. 

Each  cylinder  to  measure  800  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  3,000  millimetres  in 
length. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  September 
27,  1916 :— 


Cheese — 

Bristol   105/-  108/- per  cwt. 

Liverpool    106/-  109/- 

London    106/-  108/- 

Glasgow   -  -  ii 

Butter — 

Bristol     184/-  188/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool      -  -  ii 

London                                                     .   182/-  188/- 

Glasgow     ,   -  -  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol. .      112/-  114/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   110/-  113/- 

London  ,   110/-  114/- 

Glasgow   -  -  ,-u 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ...      -  -  M 

London     -  -  ». 

Glasgow     -  -  ii 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce -imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  September  30,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Bftef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  it  H      ii 

Pork  ..  „   .. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   ii 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   u 

Beef   ,. 

Hams   ii 

Pork     .. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ii 

Margarine  i 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums     n 

ii    cream   h 

H    condensed     ii 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd, 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt, 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat    

Wheatmeal  and  flour     •< 

Barley.    n 

Oats   .. 

Peas   ii 

Beans   .  m 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   n 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   n 

Pears   m 

Hay  Ton. 

Hop*    Cwt 


Quantities. 


1915. 

1916. 

DO 

1  A(\ 

325 

168,925 
111,819 
1,373 

194,300 
129,427 
2,200 

5,150 

7,259 

77,070 
1,194 
16,640 
615 

176,856 
1,137 
30,794 
716 

644 
46,038 

175 
46,383 

79,395 
40,731 
58,009 

42,508 
45,682 
62,937 

814 

28,152 
16 

236,744 
507 
81 

35,467 
1,223 

77,733 
66 
12 

18,505 
20,610 

6,043 
24,600 

748,100 
105,900 
817,700 
262,300 
38,010 
42,870 
1,160,100 

253,100 
258,500 
438,200 
214,700 
20,300 
280 
727,600 

32,299 
6,241 
6 

1,351 

28,737 
3,625 
23 
352 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  EXTENSION  IN  ITALY. 

"With  Italy  now  definitely  at  war  with  Germany  and  with  the  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  Italian  market  and  Teuton  methods  of  commercial  penetration 
there,  the  outlook  for  export  trade  expansion  was  never  more  promising  than  at- 
present,  and  it  is  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  say  how  far  he  will  proceed  to- 
follow  up  the  lead  which  has  been  given.  The  Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence in  its  latest  issue,  has  the  following  to  say  on  how  and  why  exporters  should 
organize  for  the  development  of  this  market: — 

HOW  LOST  TRADE  WAS  LOST. 

The  position  in  regard  to  Italian  trade  and  the  unparalleled  opportunity  which  it 
offers  to  British  exporters  has  been  summed  up  as  follows : — 

In  1913  nearly  a  quarter  of  Italy's  total  imports  came  from  Germany  iand  Austria- 
Hungary,  i.e.,  £35,080,000  out  of  a  total  of  £145,840,000,  and  more  than  a  fifth  of 
Italian  exports  went  to  these  two  countries. 

Germany  had  so  penetrated  Italian  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  that 
she  practically  dominated  and  still  influences  trade  and  industries  in  Italy.  Thus, 
for  a  great  number  of-  years,  methods  of  easy  credit  and  elastic  terms  had  prevailed, 
land  British  enterprise,  with  its  stricter  and  more  rigid  habits,  had  lost  much  of  its 
former  attraction.  The  falling-off  of  British  preference  may  be  attributed,  amongst 
other  things,  to: — 

(a)  Generally  higher  prices,  albeit  for  a  better  article. 

(b)  The  continued  use,  and  the  complexity  of  English  weights,  measures,  and 
currency,  instead  of  the  so-simple  continental  metric  and  decimal  systems. 

(c)  The  want  of  facilitations  and  adaptability  in  according  credit,  and  in  coping 
with  local  requirements. 

(d)  The  lack  of  either  an  Anglo-Italian  bank  or  of  established  branches  of  the 
more  important  London  banks. 

(e)  The  scarcity  of  English  commercial  travellers,  and,  of  those  few  who  do  travel 
Italy,  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  Italian 
people. 

It  is  added  that  circumstances  are  very  favourable  to  all  branches  of  British  enter- 
prise in  Italy,  and  it  would  be  especially  desirable  that  the  ground  should  now  be 
strenuously  prepared  by  British  firms;  otherwise,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  has  been 
signed,  the  Germans  and  Austrians  will  pick  up  their  old  connections  too  easily,  and 
rapidly  regain  the  lost  ground.  Their  successes  were  due  to  their  tenacity,  to  their 
adaptability  and  devotion  to  their  business;  and  these  qualities  the  war  will  not  have 
uprooted. 

OPPORTUNITIES  HERE  AND  NOW. 

British  firms  should  therefore  now,  and  not  tafter  the  war,  seriously  study  the 
whole  question,  particularly  as  regards  the  bigger  interests  such  as  banking,  shipping, 
industrial,  and  engineering  enterprises,  if  efforts  are  to  be  successful  in  any  direction, 
and  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  growing  and  higMy 
important  continental  country,  tied  to  England  by  traditional  sympathy  and  anxious 
to  develop  her  commercial  relations  preferentially  with  the  British  Empire. 

Manufacturers  and  export  firms  should  begin  with  the  determination  to  succeed 
and  with  an  organization  complete  from  every  point  of  view;  a  good  general  agent 
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should  be  procured,  be  he  British  or  Italian,  and  be  regarded  and  treated  as  chief  col- 
laborator, remembering  also  that  if  the  agent  realizes  good  profits,  the  exporter 
becomes  rich. 

All  customers  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  if  possible  their  personal 
acquaintance  should  be  made. 

As  regards  finance,  German  commerce  has  been  wonderfully  aided,  not  only  by 
the  money-capital  invested,  but  especially  by  the  man-capital  they  have  been  able  to 
place  in  concerns  apparently  belonging  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located. 
It  has  often  been  repeated  that  the  manufacturer  should  take  account  of  the  tastes  of 
his  customers  even  when  they  are  not  good,  and  therefore,  if  necessary,  modifications 
should  be  made  in  the  style,  getting  up,  quality,  and  packing  of  certain  goods. 

In  quoting,  the  cost  of  freight,  carriage,  duty,  and  so  forth,  should,  if  requested, 
be  taken  into  account,  as  many  buyers  prefer  to  receive  goods  with  all  charges  prepaid, 
even  if  they  must  pay  a  little  more,  and  in  this  the  British  shipping  and  forwarding 
companies  can  be  useful. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  an  agent  or  representative;  and 
in  many  branches  the  establishment  of  a  warehouse  stock  or  deposit  is  requisite  in 
order  to  serve  customers  quickly,  but  as  a  general  rule  this  should  only  be  done  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  market  to  ascertain  what  goods  can  be' sold  regularly. 

Personal  acquaintance  with  foreign  customers  is  a  great  advantage;  one  of  the 
principals,  the  manager,  or  a  department  chief  should  visit  them  with  the  agent  about 
once  a  year  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  Italy,  the  principal  centres  of  which  can  be 
reached  in  a  matter  of  hours  from  London. 

Such  visits  clear  away  obstacles,  dispel  misunderstandings,  and  provide  a  fund  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way. 

A  VENETIAN  VIEW. 

Our  consul  in  Venice  has  pointed  out  that  two  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  would  gain,  or  maintain,  a  trade  footing  in  his  district:  (1)  Venice  is 
dependent  upDn  outside  sources  for  the  necessities  of  life;  (2)  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  inhabitants  is  probably  below  the  average  and  that  wages  do  not  tend  to  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Thus  the  ardour  roused  by  the  first  point  is  damped,  as  far  as  the  British  com- 
petitor is  concerned,  by  a  consideration  of  the  second,  which  implies  that  cost  price 
and  not  durability  is  generally  the  determining  factor  in  the  purchase  of  an  article. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  German  producers  have  been  displacing  other 
firms.  They  place  goods  which  compare  favourably  with  the  Italian  variety,  even  after 
payment  of  customs  duties  and  transport,  and  they  undersell  other  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel,  offering  their  products  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  order  to  entice 
consumers  in  spite  of  the  recognized  inferiority  of  the  material  supplied.  In  other 
words,  they  have  taken  the  trouble,  through  their  travellers  or  their  houses  in  Milan, 
to  study  the  market. 

There  are  undoubted  opportunities  for  those  who  are  ready  to  follow  the  only 
path  which  can  lead  to  success  and  study  conditions  on  the  spx)t,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  first  cost,  credit  (three  months  and  over),  and  methods. 

In  the  pre-war  days  commercial  travellers  visiting  Turin  were  few  and  far 
between,  judging  from  the  number  who  called  at  the  consulate. 

GERMANIZED  TRADE. 

Italy  had  come  to  look  upon  Germany  and  Austria  as  her  principal  suppliers  of 
.hardware.  The  Germans  were  very  much  to  the  fore  in  supplying  all  kinds  of  electric 
appliances,  more  particularly  motors,  for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes,  electric 
light  and  power.  The  greater  part  of  these  things  was  supplied  by  German  firms  who 
were  specially  organized  for  this  class  of  work,  having  their  own  branches  in  Italy, 
from  which  were  sent  out  engineers  and  workmen  when  repairs  were  required.  This 
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gave  them  a  "  pull,''  of  which,  they  took  full  advantage.  The  business  which  they  lose 
will  fall  to  their  most  enterprising  competitors. 

In  1914  electric  dynamos  and  parts  were  brought  from  Germany  to  the  extent  of 
3,608  tons,  as  compared  with  206  tons  from  Great  Britain. 

Germany  was  the  largest  supplier  of  incandescent  lamps,  with  Austria  a  good 
second,  and  this  country  nowhere. 

Of  hydraulic  machinery  Germany  contributed  2,314  tons,  as  _  compared  with  136 
tons  from  this  country. 

Her  contribution  of  agricultural  machinery  was  4,529  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,490  tons  from  Great  Britain. 

German  machine  tools  figured  at  5,413  tons;  English  at  2,016  tons. 

Germany  had  stepped  into  the  United  Kingdom's  place  for  the  supply  of  gas  and 
air  motors. 

In  the  supply  of  the  following  manufactures  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  a 
minor  part,  and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  were  advised  by  one  of  our 
consuls  to  note  the  more  successful  countries,  whose  names  are  given  in  brackets: 
Pig-iron  (Austria-Hungary,  United  States,  Germany,  and  Roumania) ;  steel  (Belgium, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands)  ;  tin  (Austria-Hungary)  ;  hardware  (Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany) ;  leather  (Austria-Hungary)  ;  motor  launches  and  accessories,  petrol 
engines  for  small  boats  and  barges  (Italy  and  the  United  States)  ;  stoves  and  central 
heating  plant  (Germany)  ;  electric  light  fittings  and  accessories  (Italy,  United  States, 
and  Germany);  cutlery  (Germany  and  France). 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  use  of  bicycles  was  so  very  general  that  the 
local  supply  was  said  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Bicycles  are  imported  in 
pieces  or  in  series,  local  industry  limiting  itself  chiefly  to  the  assembling  of  the  parts. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  motor  cycles  since  1913,  and  there 
might  be — anon — an  opening  for  British  trade,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of 
American  goods. 

The  importation  of  japanned  ware  from  abroad  was  increasing.  The  present  duty 
is  £1  8s.  per  quintal,  and  local  production  is  not  much  developed. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  WANT  ITALIAN  CUSTOM. 

The  requirements  stated  above  are  endorsed  by  our  consuls.  Those  who  want 
Italian  custom  have  been  advised  to: — 

1.  Adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  all  quotations. 

2.  Quote  in  francs  gold  if  they  cannot  do  so  in  lires. 

3.  Send  out  good  travellers  who,  if  they  do  not  speak  Italian,  should  at  any  rate 
be  able  to  converse  in  good  French. 

4.  Give  better  credit  terms.  It  is  stated  that  one  can  generally  give  three  months' 
credit  if  an  accepted  bill  is  obtainable  against  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  The  law 
amply  protects  the  holder  of  an  accepted  bill. 

AN  EXPORTER'S  CRITICISMS. 

These  various  objurgations  are  doubtless  very  necessary,  but  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture,  and  this  was  presented  not  long  ago  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  British 
Chamber  by  an  old-established  hardware  firm  of  Birmingham:  "To  quote  in  Italian 
lire  and  free  house  may  be  all  very  well  if  quantities  are  important,  but  for  small 
assorted  orders  I  am  quite  sure  it  cannot  pay  in  t^ie  case  of  general  shelf  hardware 
and  fancy  goods.  The  question  of  the  heavier  trades,  metals,  etc.,  is  different,  and 
quotations  are  given  for  delivery  at  any  rate  c.i.f.  Italian  port.  There  are  very  few 
wholesale  houses  in  Italy,  so  that  business  has  to  be  done  with  the  retailers,  whose 
object,  quite  properly,  of  course,  is  to  order  as  little  as  possible  at  a  time.  In  assorted 
specifications  it  is  practically  impossible  to  calculate  delivery  charges  exactly,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  margin  to  cover  everything,  with  the  result  that  the  Italian 
buyer  has  to  actually  pay  less  if  he  buys  f.o.b.  English  port  instead  of  delivered. 
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THE  CRUX  OF  THE  WHOLE  QUESTION. 

"  Credit  is,  of  course,  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  of  trade  with  Italy,  and  the 
German  export  trade  has  ruined  many  markets  by  long  credits.  I  know  that  the  usual 
credit  terms  in  Italy  run  from  anything  between  three  and  six  months,  and  with  small 
firms  the  risk  is  then  bound  to  be  great,  for  one  reason  because  (however  close  may 
he  the  personal  contact  with  customers)  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a  man 
whose  position  to-day  is  sound  may  be  in  a  bad  way  in  six  months,  when  payments 
hecome  due. 

"  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  hardware  trade  pure  and  simple.  In  heavier 
trades,  such  as  metals,  chemicals,  etc.,  things  are  much  better,  and  in  these  particular 
branches  I  consider  Italy  an  excellent,  market.  Long  credits  are  not  asked,  the  busi- 
ness being  usually  done  for  cash  against  documents,  and  the  class  of  customer  is  much 
superior." 

THE  COMPAGNIA  1TALO  BPJTANNICA. 

In  Parliament  recently  Sir  A.  Williamson  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  he  was  in  a  position  to  give  any  information  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
a  company  to  promote  the  joint  economic  interests  of  this  country  and  Italy,  and  if 
lie  could  state  what  financial,  assistance,  if  any,  was  being  provided  by  the  British 
Government  ? 

Mr.  McKenna:  A  British  company,  under  the  title  of  the  British  Italian  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  was  registered  on  July  20.  There  will  be 
no  public  issue,  the  capital  having  been  subscribed  privately,  chiefly  amongst  banks. 
The  directors  are:  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont  Pease,  deputy  chairman  of  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd., 
who  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board ;  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  director  of  the  London 
County  and  Westminster  Bank,  Ltd.;  Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith,  K.C.B.;  Mr. 
Robert  Henry  Benson,  of  Robert  Benson  and  Co.,  chairman  of  the  Merchants'  Trust, 
Xtd. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Burn,  actuary,  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.;  Mr.  Riccardo 
T>ianchi,  director  of  the  Credito  Italiano,  former  general  manager  of  the  Italian  State 
rRailways;  Mr.  Alberto  Pirelli,  managing  partner  in  Pirelli  &  Co.,  manufacturers, 
'. Milan;  and  Mr.  I.  G.  Manzi-Fe,  member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Management  of  the 
(Or&dito  Italiano.    A  sixth  British  director  will  be  added. 

A  BRITISH  SUBSIDY. 

The  British  Government  agree  to  contribute  to  the  company  by  way  of  subsidy, 
during  each  of  the  first  ten  years  after  its  incorporation,  an  annual  sum  of  £50,000  or 
the  equivalent  of  5  per  cent  upon  its  paid-up  capital  if  less  than  £1,000,000.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  subsidy  the  company  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  amounts  equal 
to  any  dividend  above  a  cumulative  dividend  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  which  the  direc- 
tors may  distribute  to  the  shareholders  in  any  year  after  making  such  provision  as  the 
directors  may  think  desirable  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  the  establishment  of  a 
reserve  fund,  until  by  such  means  the  Government  have  been  repaid  (without  -interest) 
the  amount  so  received  by  the  company  by  way  of  subsidy.  I  propose  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  give  covering  authority  for  the  subsidy  in  the  next  Government  War  Obliga- 
tions Bill.  A  company  under  the  style  of  the  "  Compagnia  Italo  Britannica  "  will 
forthwith  be  formed  under  Italian  law,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  lire  (£400,000), 
one-half  of  which  is  to  be  taken  by  the  British  Italian  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and  the  other 
half  by  the  Credito  Italiano  and  their  friends.  Out  of  the  nine  directors  of  the  Italian 
company  three  will  be  British.  The  two  companies  will  work  together  in  close  colla- 
boration, and  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  their  interests  will  be,  as  far  ys 
possible,  identified,  except  that  the  subsidy  of  the  British  Government  will  naturally 
remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  company  exclusively.  The  primary  object  of  the 
two  companies  is  the  development  of  the  economic  relations  between  the  British 
Empire  and  Italy,  and  the  promotion  of  undertakings  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
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trial  field  in  Italy.  They  .will  carry  out  banking  and  financial  operations  which  do 
not  necessarily  fall  within  the  strict  definition  of  banking  as  understood  in  this 
country. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Sound  practical  work  for  the  improvement  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  is 
done  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy,  the  Via  Innocenzo  Frugoni, 
Genoa,  and  many  useful  hints  on  Italian  trade  may  be  acquired  from  the  journal 
which  is  published  at  intervals  by  that  body.  The  registered  office  of  the  organization 
is  situated  at  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TRADE  BANK  FOR  THE  EMPIRE. 

Important  recommendations  for  the  furtherance  of  British  trade  and  for  the 
financial  assistance  of  British  manufacturers  have  been  recently  made  in  a  report  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Committee  on  Financial  Facilities  for  Trade.  It 
is  urged  that  a  Trade  Bank  be  established  under  Royal  charter  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  home  banks  and  the  colonial  and  British  foreign  banks  and  banking  houses,  and 
to  develope  facilities  not  provided  by  the  present  banking  system.  The  report  recom- 
— «nds  that  the  main  features  of  the  Trade  Bank  should  be  as  follows: — 

(I)  It  should  have  a  capital  of  £10,000,000.  The  first  issue  should  be  from 
£2,500,000  to  £5,000,000  upon  which  in  the  first  instance  only  a  small  amount  should 
be  paid  up,  but  which  should  all  be  called  up  within  a  reasonable  time.  A  further 
issue  should  be  made  afterwards,  if  possible,  at  a  premium. 

(II)  It  should  not  accept  deposits  at  call  or  short  notice. 

(III)  It  should  only  open  current  accounts  for  parties  who  are  proposing  to  make 
use  of  the  overseas  facilities  which  it  would  afford. 

(IV)  It  should  have  a  Foreign  Exchange  Department  where  special  facilities 
might  be  afforded  for  dealing  with  bills  in  foreign  currency. 

(V)  It  should  open  a  Credit  Department  for  the  issue  of  credits  to  parties  at 
home  and  abroad. 

(VI)  It  should  enter  into  banking  agency  arrangements  with  existing  Colonial 
or  British-foreign  banks,  and  where  such  arrangements  were  made  it  should  under- 
take not  to  set  up  for  a  specified  period  its  own  branches  or  agencies.  It  should  have 
power  to  set  up  branches  or  agencies  where  no  British-foreign  bank  of  importance 
exists. 

(VII)  It  should  inaugurate  an  Information  Bureau. 

(VIII)  It  should  endeavour  not  to  interfere  in  any  business  for  which  existing 
banks  and  banking  houses  now  provide  facilities,  and  it  should  try  to  promote  working 
transactions  on  joint  account  with  other  banks,  and  should  invite  other  banks  to  submit 
to  it  new  transactions  which,  owing  to  length  of  time,  magnitude,  or  other  reasons, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  alone. 

(IX)  Where  desirable,  it  should  co-operate  with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
and  possibly  accept  risks  upon  joint  account. 

(X)  It  should  become  a  centre  for  syndicate  operations,  availing  itself  of  the 
special  knowledge  which  it  will  possess  through  its  Information  Bureau. 

(XI)  It  should  receive  Government  assistance. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were: — Lord  Faringdon  (Chairman),  Mr.  B.  P. 
Blackett,  C.B.,  Sir  W.  H.  Clark,  K.C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  F.  Dudley  Docker,  C.B., 
Mr.  Gaspard  Farrer,  Mr.  W.  H.  N.  Goschen,  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Huth  Jackson,  Mr. 
Walter  Leaf/  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Mills,  Mr.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Mr.  R.  V.  Vassar-Smith,  and 
the  Hon.  R.  E.  Beckett.    Mr.  Gaspard  Farrer  did  not  sign  the  report. 
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After  expressing  the  view  of  the  committee  that  there  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  the  machinery  and  facilities  for  the  finance 
of  home  trade  and  large  overseas  contracts,  and  for  carrying  through  much  of  the 
business  which  has  been  done  by  foreign  banks,  the  report  states  that  our  arrangements 
are  faulty  in  not  co-ordinating  many  of  the  facilities  mentioned.    It  says: — 

"  We  recognize  also  that  the  British  manufacturer  may  be  frequently  in  want  of 
finance  of  a  kind  which  a  British  Joint  Stock  bank  with  liabilities  could  not  prudently 
provide,  whereas  the  German  banks  in  particular  seem  to  "have  been  able  to  afford 
special  assistance  at  the  inception  of  undertakings  of  the  most  varied  description,  and 
to  have  laid  themselves  out  for  stimulating  their  promotion  and  for  carrying  them 
through  to  a  successful  completion.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  an  institution  which,  while  not  interfering  unduly  with  the  ordinary  business 
done  by  the  British  Joint  Stock  Banks,  by  Colonial  Banks,  and  by  British-Foreign 
Banks  and  Banking  Houses,  would  be  able  to  assist  British  interests  in  a  manner  that 
is  not  possible  under  existing  conditions. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

"  Such  an  institution  could  also  take  a  leading  part  in  the  inception  of  transac- 
tions and  assist  in  connection  with  the  machinery  of  overseas  business. 

"  The  institution  must  be  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  information  department, 
and  this  will  of  necessity  play  a  large  part  in  its  usefulness  and  financial  success. 
This  might  properly  be  called  a  Bureau  d'Etudes,  independent  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  in  close  touch  therewith  and  under 
agreement  entitled  to  all  possible  facilities.  That  such  a  bureau  'is  essential  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear  by  the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  we  have  heard  and  also  by 
the  evidence  given  before  other  committees.  It  would  not  necessarily  deal  only  with 
schemes  in  which  the  institution  proposed  to  take  financial  interests,  but  might  be 
made  a  centre  for  investigation  of  projects  on  behalf  of  others,  and  a  considerable 
revenue  might  be  obtained  thereby. 

"  Nearly  as  important  as  the  board  would  be  the  general  staff.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  women  will  in  the  future  take  a  considerable  share  in  purely  clerical 
work,  and  this  fact  will  enable  the  institution  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  male  staff  to  push  its  affairs  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Youths  should 
not  be  engaged  without  a  language  qualification,  and  after  a  few  years'  training  they 
should  be  sent  abroad.  It  could  probably  be  arranged  that  associated  banks  abroad 
would  agree  to  employ  at  each  of  their  principal  branches  one  of  the  institution's 
clerks,  not  necessarily  to  remain  there  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  trade  and  characteristics  of  the  country.  Such  clerks  might  in  many  cases 
sever  their  connection  with  the  banks  to  which  they  were  appointed  and  start  in  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account.  They  would,  however,  probably  look  upon  the  institution 
as  their  '  Alma  Mater.'  Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  promote  esprit  de  ■  corps, 
and  where  exceptional  ability  is  developed  it  should  be  ungrudgingly  rewarded.  If 
industry  is  to  be  extended,  it  is  essential  that  British  products  should  be  pushed,  and 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  bankers,  must  combine  to  push  them.  It  is  believed 
that  this  pushing  could  be  assisted  by  the  creation  of  a  body  of  business  young  men 
in  the  way  above  described. 

"  If  financial  assistance  is  given  by  the  Government  to  undertakings  in  connec- 
tion with  what  are  known  as  '  key '  industries,  the  business  should,  if  possible,  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  institution. 

"  In  the  financial  operations  of  the  institution  the  desirability  of  assisting  British 
trade  and  of  placing  with  British  manufacturers  orders  in  connection  with  new  under- 
takings should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the  bank  should  be  formed 
without  delay,  so  that  preliminaries  may  be  completed  before  the  war  is  over.  We 
believe  that  a  bank  constituted  upon  the  above  basis,  with  efficient  management, 
should  not  only  be  a  great  boon  to  British  trade,  but  should  prove  a  commercial 
success." 
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HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Under  the  above  caption  there  was  published  in  the  last  Special  Trade  Supple- 
ment of  the  Times  the  following  article  on  suggested  ways  of  coping  with  German 
competition  after  the  war  in  the  Argentine  market: — 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  ARGENTINA. 

Iii  a  consideration  of  the  prospects  of  British  trade  in  and  with  the  Argentine 
after  the  war  a  point  of  first  importance  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  market  is  pre- 
eminently conservative.  Whatever  may  have  happened  in  the  meanwhile,  immediately 
upon  the  resumption  of  normal  circumstances  the  Argentine  customer  will  revert  to 
the  goods  he  knows  and  to  his  dealings  with  the  firms  which  he  knows.  Substitutes 
have  had  to  be  accepted  during  these  days  of  shortage  of  tonnage  and  of  lengthy  lists 
of  prohibited  exports,  but  in  very  few  cases  have  the  substitutes  obtained  a  permanent 
hold  upon  the  market. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  benefited  from  the  war  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
country  except  the  United  States;  not  only  by  the  increased  value  of,  and  demand 
for,  her  staple  exports  of  grain,  meat,  wool,  hides,  etc. — this  Republic  is  now  exporting 
articles  such  as  butter,  saddlery,  and  blankets,  which  were  never  before  handled  for 
export — but  by  the  breathing  space  provided  by  the  advent  of  war,  which  enabled  the 
Argentine  to  face  its  own  internal  crisis,  to  handle  the  surplus  of  stocks  held,  and  to 
learn  a  forced  lesscfn  in  economy  in  imports  which  might,  but  for  the  war,  have  been  a 
long  and  painful  lesson.  • 

No  one  pretends  that  there  has  been  a  complete  stoppage  of  German  exports  to 
the  Argentine ;  the  enormously  increased  parcel  post  from  Lisbon  and  from  the  United 
States  tells  its  own  tale  as  well  as  the  many  cases  of  "  neutral "  consignments  from 
ports  adjacent  to  Germany,  but  supplies  of  British  manufactures  are  both  more  plenti- 
ful and  more  regular.  In  the  race  for  recovery  of  trade  which  will  follow  the  signing 
of  peace,  the  advantage  will  be  with  the  competitor  who  can  put  his  well-known 
specialties  on  the  market  most  speedily  and  in  the  largest  quantities. 

NEED  FOR  PREPAREDNESS. 

We  have  the  advantage  in  steamers,  but  have  we  the  goods  ready,  and  are  we  in 
training  for  the  race?  The  Germans  are  concentrating  their  attention  on  South 
American  markets,  probably  with  the  idea  that  they  will  find  less  restrictions  upon 
their  trade  here  than  will  be  the  case  nearer  home.  The  weaker  they  are  left  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  the  more  will  they  be  forced  to  concentrate  in  the  remaining 
markets,  the  most  notable  of  which,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  promising,  are 
those  of  South  America. 

There  must  be  no  delusion  about  British  goods  selling  themselves  here,  unless 
later  developments  bring  about  strained  relations.  It  is  no  use,  and  it  is  not  true,  to 
say  that  the  Germans  are  definitely  unpopular  here  with  the  mass  of  the  cosmopolitan 
population;  they  are  at  present  most  conciliatory;  if  anything,  their  influence  has 
increased  rather  than  lessened  since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Their  propaganda  is 
admirable;  their  numbers  have  not  decreased  as  with  the  French,  the  Italians,  and 
ourselves,  and  they  have  plenty  of  money  still.  The  people  on  the  spot  who  have  the 
goods  will  do  the  trade. 

ARGENTINE  METHODS  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  Argentine  market  has  special  advantages  and  demands  special  attention. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  give  it  that  special  attention.  We  can  hold  this 
market,  but  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  ahead.    Just  as  it  is  a  conservative  market  in 
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the  matter  of  goods,  it  is  equally  conservative  as  regards  the  individual.  The  point 
is  that  the  policy  of  sending  a  traveller  to  sell  goods  from  sample  or  from  catalogue 
is  better  than  none,  but  it  is  the  worst  policy.  The  Argentine  likes  to  buy  his  goods 
from  a  man  he  knows,  and  from  stock;  if  he  has  complaints  to  make,  he  does  not 
want  to  enter  into  correspondence,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  system  which 
enables  a  resident  agent  or  representative  to  settle  big  questions  with  a  customer  in 
the  Latin  way,  which  is  at  the  expense  of  an  hour's  conversation  and  many  cups 
of  coffee. 

British  firms  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  come  out  here  now  and  survey  this  market ; 
to  get  to  know  the  buyers  and  the  lines  they  need,  and  to  book  orders  ahead  for  the 
time  when  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  out  of  stock.  The  programme  has  the  draw- 
back of  expense,  but  it  will  be  a  good  investment  both  for  private  and  nation?1 
interests. 

"  WHITE  LIST  "  OF  BRITISH  FIRMS. 

Aii  alternative  programme  is  to  make  greater  use  of  the  well-established  British 
firms  already  in  existence;  these  know  the  needs  of  the  market,  are  in  direct  and 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  buyers  and  can  advise  on  credit  facilities.  The  position 
of  British  manufacturing  firms  represented  here  by  Germans — the  number  is  by  no 
means  negligible — may  be  rather  difficult.  If  a  change  is  to  be  made  the  present  is 
the  moment,  when  less  is  expected  in  the  matter  of  quick  delivery  and  ability  to  meet 
all  requirements.  In  this  respect  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  most  useful  piece  of  constructive  work.  It  has  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
Home  Government,  and  presumably  for  circulation  amongst  firms  likely  to  be 
interested,  a  "  White  List  "  of  British  firms  suitable  to  replace  and  capable  of  replacing 
those  firms,  enemy  and  otherwise,  which  are  now,  or  which  hereafter  may  be,  found 
in  the  Statutory  Black  List  of  firms  with  whom  dealings  are  prohibited  for  British 
firms. 

The  British  commercial  community  here  naturally  weakened  by  the  departure 
of  6,000  of  its  younger  members  as  volunteers ;  it  is  coping  manfully  with  the  volume 
of  trade  as  things  are;  but  it  will  need  reinforcements  to  tackle  the  rush  that  is 
expected  to  follow  the  first  symptoms  of  peace;  such  reinforcements  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  sent  now  in  the  shape  of  new  firms  prepared  to  dovetail  in,  to  learn 
the  customs,  the  language,  and  the  people,  and  to  lay  their  plans  accordingly,  and 
to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  threatened  rush  of  German  competition. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  June,  which 
is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa 
(price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  British  Honduras, 
British  India,  Newfoundland,  and  Salvador,  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics 
are  available.  Comparisons  of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding 
years  are  also  given.  These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same 
report  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS/  1914. 

On  pages  705  to  708  of  the  monthly  report  for  June  will  ~be  found  statistical 
tables  relative  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  British  Honduras  during  the  calendar  year 
1914,  with  comparative  statistics  for  the  years  1912  and  1913.  From  these  tables  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  in  1914  amounted  to  $5,899,181,  as  against  $6,211,593 
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in  1913,  showing  a  decrease  of  $312,412,  or  about  5-0  per  cent  during  the  year.  The 
imports  amounted  to  $2,980,406  and  the  exports  to  $2,918,775,  a  decrease  in  imports 
of  $104,962  or  about  3-2  per  cent,  and  in  exports  of  $207,450  or  about  6-6  per  cent. 
The  imports  in  1914  were  less  than  for  the  years  1912  and  1913,  but  greater  than  for 
1910  and  1911,  whilst  the  exports  were  less  than  in  1913  but  in  excess  of  the  exports 
fnr  any  earlier  year.  During  the  year  1914  about  65-5  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  British 
Honduras  was  with  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  being  a  trifle  over  50  per 
cent  and  the  exports  to  a  trifle  more  than  80  per  cent.  The  total  imports  into  British 
Honduras  from  foreign  countries  in  1914  amounted  to  about  82-0  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  76-0  per  cent  for  the  previous  year,  whilst  89-0  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  was  sent  to  foreign  countries  as  compared  with  '87 -0  per  cent  in  1913. 
Thus  the  interchange  of  goods  between  British  Honduras  and  foreign  countries 
increases  more  rapidly  than  with  British  countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  HONDURAS,. 

The  imports  into  British  Honduras  in  1914  were  valued  at  $2,980,406,  as  compared 
with  $3,085,368  in  the  previous  year  1913.  The  imports  from  principal  countries, 
with  increase  or  decrease  during  the  year,  were  as  follows : — United  States  $1,503,414, 
increase  $35,832;  United  Kingdom,  $502,833,  decrease  $198,026;  Mexico,  $593,183, 
increase  $103,784;  Guatemala  $124,772,  increase  $18,169;  Honduras  $95,502,  decrease 
$66,38'3;  Germany  $59,474,  increase  $7,228;  France  $32,958,  increase  $128;  India 
$24,598,  decrease  $4,626;  Netherlands  $10,926,  decrease  $2,324;  and  Canada  $5,350, 
decrease  $1,093. 

The  decrease  of  $104,962  in  the  imports  during  1914,  compared  with  1913,  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  decreased  importations  of  beef  and  pork,  $105,603  to  $81,878 ; 
boots  and  shoes,  $120,993  to  $109,660  ;  cattle,  $145,762  to  $62,370;  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
$215,081  to  $169,881;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $95,339  to  $55,702,  and  provisions, 
$145,103  to  $128,005.  Chicle  gum,  coin  and  bullion  and  machinery  were  the  only 
imports  to  show  any  substantial  increase,  chicle  gum  increased  from  $351,719  to 
$454,304;  coin  and  bullion  from  $5,889  to  $147,386,  and  machinery  from  $42,248  to 
$67,670. 

The  principal  imports  into  British  Plonduras  in  1914  were:  bacon  and  hams, 
$33,063;  beef  and  pork,  $'81,878;  boots  and  shoes,  $109,660;  butter,  $33,642;  cattle, 
$62,370;  chicle  gum,  $454,304;  clothing,  $69,486;  cotton  and  silk  goods,  $169,881; 
drugs  and  chemicals,  $38,636;  flour,  $107,942  ;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $55,702; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  $69,082;  lard,  $38,635;  machinery,  $67,670;  milk,  preserved, 
$79,375 ;  provisions,  $128,008 ;  rice,  $47,600 ;  soap,  $38,445 ;  sugar,  $34,395 ;  vegetables 
and  fruits,  $61,809 ;  whisky,  $26,377 ;  and  wood,  $351,553,  made  up  of  lumber  $41,625 
and  mahogany  and  cedar  $209,928.  By  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  706,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  large  and  covered  practically  the 
whole  import  classification,  whilst  the  imports  from  Canada  consisted  principally  of 
books,  value  $425;  provisions,  value  $63,  and  whisky  value  $4,400.  Inasmuch  as  the 
classes  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  has 
for  export,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  expect  that  Canada  might  increase  her 
exports  to  British  Honduras,  especially  in  the  following  lines:  bacon  and  hams,  beef 
and  pork,  boots  and  shoes,  cheese,  clothing,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  drugs  and  chemicals, 
flour,  hardware  and  cutlery,  hay  and  oats,  machinery,  preserved  milk,  provisions,  soap, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  whisky  and  wood.  For  further  information  relative  to  the 
imports  into  British  Honduras,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  1912,  1913  and  1914,  see  table  No.  2,  page  706,  of 
the  June  Monthly. 

EXPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

During  the  year  1914  the  exports  from  British  Honduras  amounted  to  $2,918,775, 
as  against  an  export  in  1913  of  $3,126,225.  The  exports  to  principal  countries,  with 
increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $2,360,959, 
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decrease,  $15,726;  United  Kingdom,  $307,066,  decrease,  $74,722;  Mexico,  $129,576, 
decrease,  $96,117;  Honduras  $78,377,  increase,  $2,368;  Guatemala,  $20,860,  decrease, 
$5,555;  Canada,  $9,348,  decrease,  $8,885;  and  France,  $7,600,  decrease,  $14,396.  The 
decrease  in  the  exports  in  1914  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  1913  of  $207,450, 
was  made  up  largely  of  decreased  exports  of  cedar,  $222,383  to  $60,765;  logwood, 
$53,061  to  $33,250;  and  mahogany,  $1,050,987  to  $941,673.  On  the  other  hand  the 
exports  of  bananas  increased  from  $147,515  to  $169,167 ;  chicle  from  $969,422  to 
$1,125,519  and  coin  and  bullion  from  $66,930  to  $149,938. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  British  Honduras  in  1914,  with  portions 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  as  follows : — ■ 


To 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Total 

United 

United 

To 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Canada. 

$  169,167 

$  169,167 
37,366 

60,765 

$  25,399 

Chicle.  .  .  

1,125,519 

1,116,171 
161,785 

$9,348 

Cocoanuts  

163,305 

1,520 

149,938 

145,938 

33,250 

25,650 
236,217 

941,673 

705,456 

For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  British  Honduras,  with  portions 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1912, 
1913  and  1914,  see  table  No.  3,  page  708,  of  the  report  for  the  month  of  June. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  1915. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  importers  and  exporters  is  directed 
to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  709  to  726  of  the  June  report  respecting 
the  foreign  commerce  of  British  India  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1915.  It  will  be 
observed  by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  total  trade  in  1915  was  less  than  that 
recorded  for  the  past  five  years.  The  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  1914 
reached  the  highest  mark  in  the  history  of  British  India.  The  large  decrease  in  the 
trade,  both  imports  and  exports,  in  1915  was  largely  due  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
steamship  services  between  British  India  and  other  countries  as  a  result  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  and  its  attendant  disturbing  influence  on  trade. 

In  1915  the  total  trade — imports  of  merchandise  and  exports  of  India  merchan- 
dise combined— amounted  to  £210,275,961  (£  =  $4.87)  and  in  1914  to  £284,966,287, 
showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  £74,680,326  or  26-2  per  cent.  The  imports  of 
merchandise  were  valued  at  £91,952,644  and  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  at 
£118,323,317,  a  decrease  in  imports  of  £30,202,644  or  24-7  per  cent,  and  in  exports  of 
£44,477,682  or  27-3  per  cent.  During  the  year  1915  the  British  Empire  was  credited 
'with  supplying  merchandise  of  a  value  of  $68,094,699  or  74-1  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  and  of  taking  from  British  India  goods  valued  at  £55,985,667  -or  47-3  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports ;  whereas  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at 
£23,857,645  or  25-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  exports  at  £62,337,650  or  52-7  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  1914  the  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  British  Empire  was 
about  70  per  cent  and  from  foreign  countries  30  per  cent,  whilst  the  proportion  of  the 
exports  to  the  British  Empire  was  about  37  per  cent  and  to  foreign  countries  63  per 
cent. 

The  tariff  of  British  India  is  very  low.  All  dutiable  imports  are  on  the  5  per 
cent  list  with,  the  exception  of  certain  special  articles.  Cotton  manufactured  goods 
are  subject  to  3-|  per  cent  duty,  whilst  hardware,  metals  and  metal  wares  are  on  the 
free  list. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  imports  into  British  India  in  1915  were  valued  at  £91,952,644  as  compared 
with  £122,165,288  in  1914,  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  £30,202,644.  Practically 
every  principal  country  exporting  goods  to  British  India  shared  in  the  decrease.  From 
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1914  to  1915  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  £78,388,140  to 
£61,959,176;  from  Germany  from  £8,443,862  to  £3,099,677;  from  Java  from  £7,163,586 
to  £5,480,263;;  from  the  United  States  from  £3,193,579  to  £3,119,951;  from  Japan 
from  £3,186,782  to  £2,966,423;  from  Austria-Hungary  from  £2,860,279  to  £860,743; 
from  Belgium  from  £2,838,542  to  £1,086,353 ;  from  Straits  Settlements  from  £2,281,752 
to  £2,250,060;  from  France  from  £1,794,406  to  £1,174,524;  from  Mauritius  from 
£1,684,676  to  £1,157,728;  from  Italy  from  £1,463,610  to  £1,015,172;  from  China  from 
£1,136,894  to  £1,044,931;  from  the  Netherlands  from  £1,035,425"  to  £854,846;  from 
Hong  Kong  from  £654,845  to  £631,669 ;  and  from  Australia  from  £611,023  to  £567,098. 
During  the  same  period  the  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  £5,932  to  £30,258. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  in  1915  of  £30,202,644,  compared  with  1914,  consisted 
principally  of  decreased  importations  of  apparel,  £1,140,992  to  £715,752;  boots  and 
shoes,  £528,397  to  £363,029;  clocks  and  watches,  £177,501  to  £94,039;  coal,  coke  and 
patent  fuel,  £710,920  to  £523,223;  cutlery,  £188,882  to  £98,678;  dyeing  and  tanning 
substances,  £942,633  to  £477,745 ;  earthenware,  £423,279  to  £294,307 ;  glass  and  glass- 
ware, £1,296,853  to  £643,449;  hardware,  £2,632,089  to  £1,706,667;  instruments,  appa- 
ratus and  appliances,  £1,214,014  to  £890,718;  liquors,  £1,491,433  to  £1,217,910; 
machinery  and  millwork,  £5,172,206  to  £4,026,996;  metals  and  ores,  £14,716,027  to 
£9,179,635;  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles,  £1,022,042  to  £682,869;  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  unset,  £714,693  to  £136,056;  provisions  and  oilman's  stores,  £1,649,087  to 
£1,404,807;  sugar,  £9,971,251  to  £7,014,990;  and  textiles  and  materials,  £51,564,553 
to  £37,318,545.  Imports  of  the  following  articles  show  increases:  grain,  pulse  and 
flour,  £186,560  to  £311,450;  matches,  £597,651  to  £753,245;  oils,  £2,934,611  to  £3,118,- 
243;  seeds,  £53,431  to  £180,254;  and  soap,  £500,400  to  £555,492. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  3,  page  713,  of  the  June  Monthly, 
that  the  imports  into  British  India  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  and 
especially  from  the  United  States,  consist  largely  of  goods  similar  in  character  to 
those  that  Canada  has  for  export.  Some  of  the  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1915  in  which  Canadian  firms  might  compete  successfully  were:  building 
materials,  £13,219 ;  drugs  and  medicines,  £24,983 ;  furniture  and  cabinetware,  £13,038 ; 
hardware,  £155,043  ;  instruments,  apparatus  and  appliances,  £47,754;  spirits,  £34,388; 
machinery  and  millwork,  £172,779;  metals  and  ores,  £387,758;  motor  cars  and  motor 
cycles,  £90,660  ;  paints  and  varnishes,  £12,379;  papers  and  pasteboard,  £16,802;  pro- 
visions and  oilman's  stores,  £40,551;  sleepers  of  wood  for  railways,  £84,350;  soap, 
£6,967 ;  stationery,  except  paper,  £15,034 ;  textiles — cotton  goods,  £173,265 ;  and  wood 
and  timber,  £15,169. 

During  the  year  1915  the  total  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  £30,258.  The 
items  that  made  up  this  amount  were:  Arms  and  ammunition,  £506;  hardware,  £50; 
provisions  and  oilman's  stores,  £3,051;  sleepers  of  wood,  £26,438  and  other  articles, 
£213.  For  further  details  respecting  the  imports  into  British  India,  with  portions 
received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Canada,  see 
tables  Nos.  2  and  3,  pages  712  to  720  of  the  Monthly  for  June. 

EXPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  £118,323,- 
317  as  against  £162,800,999  in  1914,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  £44,477,- 
682.  This  decrease  was  shared  in  by  almost  every  country  taking  goods  from  India. 
From  1914  to  1915  the  exports  to  principal  foreign  countries  decreased  as  follows : 
To  the  United  Kingdom  from  £38,236,780  to  £37,257,924;  to  the  United  'States  from 
£14,518,894  to  £11,561,669;  to  Japan  from  £15,115,884  to  £10,435,606;  to  Germany 
from  £17,570,514  to  £6,784,961 ;  to  France  from  £11,788,462  to  £5,886,578 ;  to  Ceylon 
from  £5,865,696  to  £5,032,688;  to  Italy  from  £5,223,411  to  £4,570,495;  to  Belgium 
from  £8,043,230  to  £3,505,519;  to  Straits  Settlements  from  £4,367,462  to  £3,364,902; 
to  Austria-Hungary  from  £6,649,886  to  £3,011,943  ;  to  Hong  Kong  from  £5,102,006  to 
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£2,808,896;  to  China  from  £3,801,207  to  £2,687,836;  to  Australia  from  £2,728,533  to 
£2,625,389.  The  exports  to  Canada  during  the  same  period  decreased  from  £952,016 
to  £759,627. 

The  decrease  of  £44,477,682  in  the  exports  from  1914  to  1915  was  largely  due  to 
decreased  exports  of  grain,  pulse  and  flour,  £30,094,279  to  £19,366,046;  hides  and 
skins,  raw,  £7,815,276  to  £5,211,716;  opium,  £2,280,031  to  £1,175,639;  seeds,  £17,116,- 
959  to  £9,769,271;  textiles— raw  cotton,  £27,361,655  to  £22,325,631;  cotton  twist  and 
yarn,  £6,554,873  to  £4,190,987;  and  raw  jute,  £20,550,929  to  £8,606,802.  The  only 
items  to  show  any  substantial  increases  were:  Leather,  £2,833,461  to  £3,173,059;  and 
tea,  £9,983,372  to  £10,352,326. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  British  India  in  1915,  with  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Canada  were  as  follows : — 


To 

To 

Total 

United 

United 

To 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

'Germany. 

Canada. 

Coffee  

£  1,102,515 

£  353,626 

£  7,392 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 

stances  

1,078,037 

794,653 

£  74,347 

49,6*33 

Grain,  pulse  and  flour. . 

19,366,04'6 

6,716,817 

23,727 

781,215 

£  32,853 

Hides  and  skins,  raw.  . 

5,211,716 

706,392 

2,168,936 

872,437 

13,520 

Leather  

3,173,059 

2,824,000 

179,876 

12,639 

Metals  and  ores  

1,064,743 

458,705 

89,055 

3'6,945 

33 

Seeds  

9,769,271 

4,070,393 

162,535 

585,640 

Tea ....    . .  

10,352,329 

8,162,231 

86,301 

7,351 

395,368 

Textiles — 

22,325,631 

1,410,711 

6'6,243 

2,968,224 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn. 

4,190,987 

13,215 

8,606,802 

4,495,943 

886,184 

880,918 

17,213,440 

1,459,361 

6,733,749 

73,381 

312,203 

1,579,339 

1,542,192 

26,203 

4,633 

Wood  and  timber . . 

625,719 

395,016 

18,754 

4'6,092 

For  further  information  regarding  the  exports  from  British  India  with  portions 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Canada,  see  tables 
Nos.  2  and  4,  pages  712  and  721  of  the  June  Monthly. 

TRADE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND,  1915. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  IN  ewf oundland  is 
directed  to  the  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  727  to  736  of  the  June  report. 
From  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade  of  Newfoundland  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1915,  amounted  to  $25,487,666  compared  with  $30,338,269  in  the 
previous  year  1914,  a  decrease  of  $4,840, 603  or  15-9  per  cent.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  $12,350,78'6,  and  the  exports  at  $13,136,880,  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
$2,842,940  or  18-7  per  cent  and  in  the  exports  of  $1,997,663  or  13-2  per  cent.  The 
British  Empire  in  1915  was  credited  with  supplying  goods  to  Newfoundland  of  a  value 
of  $7,180,297  or  58-1  per  cent  of  the  total  and  of  taking  products  valued  at  $5,139,648 
or  39^1  per  cent  of  the  total;  whereas  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued 
at  $5,170,489  or  41-9  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  exports  at  $7,997,232  or  60-9  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  1914  the  proportion  of  the  imports  from  the  British  Empire 
was  60-0  per  cent  and  from  foreign  countries  40-0  per  cent,  whilst  the  exports  to 
the  British  Empire  amounted  to  38-0  per  cent  and  to  foreign  countries  to  62-0  per 
cent. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  imports  into  Newfoundland  in  1915  were  valued  at  $12,350,786,  representing 
a  decrease  of  $2,842,940  compared  with  the  imports  in  1914.  This  decrease  was  shared 
in  by  practically  every  country  exporting  goods  to  Newfoundland.  The  imports  from 
the  United  States  decreased  from  $5,796,906  to  $4,943^,752 ;  from  Canada  from  $4,861,- 
047  to  $4,509,827;  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  $3,826,529  to  $2,311,945;  from 
British  West  Indies  from  $222,801  to  $214,202;  from  Spain  from  $113,541  to  $83,- 
215  and  from  Germany  from  $59,345  to  $10,343. 
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The  decrease  in  the  imports  into  Newfoundland  of  $2,842,940,  from  1914  to  1915, 
was  principally  due  to  decreased  importations  of  the  following  articles:  Beef,  salted 
in  barrels,  $652,642  to  $465,940;  boots  and  shoes,  $216,571  to'  $132,188;  blankets, 
quilts,  carpeting,  etc.,  $478,977  to  $268,078;  clothing,  $337,204  to  $207,296;  coal, 
$1,005,762  to  $719,189;  cotton  fabrics,  $331,131  to  $231,206;  groceries,  $230,601  to 
$168,966;  hardware,  $370,135  to  $212,124;  hemp  and  coir  yarn,  $250,059  to  $149,057; 
machinery,  $769,737  to  $414,811;  medicines,  $187,412  to  $87,837;  oxen,  cows  and 
horses,  $166,570  to  $95,468;  paints,  $147,478  to  $92,314;  pork,  $822,191  to  $642,911; 
railway  materials,  $287,368  to  $137,297;  and  tweeds,  cloths,  doeskins,  etc.,  $187,444 
to  $85,913.  Articles  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  flour  were  the  only  items  to  show 
substantial  gains,  articles  for  the  army  and  navy  increasing  from  $15,478  to  $219,555 
and  flour  from  $1,823,551  to  $2,168,573. 

The  principal  imports  in  1915  were:  Apples,  fresh,  $41,481;  articles  for  the 
army  and  navy,  $219,555;  bacon  and  hams,  $65,883;  beef,  salted,  $465,940;  Mankets, 
quilts,  carpeting,  rugs,  etc.,  $268,078  ;  boots  and  shoes,  $132,188 ;  butter,  $154,054 ;  cab- 
inetwares,  $35,861 ;  cement,  $23,282 ;  cheese,  $48,733 ;  clothing,  $207,296 ;  coal,  $719,189 ; 
confectionery,  $57,183;  cotton  fabrics,  $231,206;  currants,  raisins,  etc.,  $78,849; 
fancy  wares,  $27,162;  flour,  $2,168,573;  hardware,  $212,124;  hats  and  caps,  $67,706; 
hay,  $95,19-2;  hemp  and  coir  yarn,  $149,057;  india-rubber  goods,  $144,590;  jellies, 
syrup,  sago,  spices,  milk,  pickles,  etc.,  $155,858;  lines  and  twines,  $84,774;  lumber, 
$53,273;  machinery,  $414,811;  materials  for  railways,  $137,297;  meats,  fresh,  $88,-  K 
929;  medicines,  $87,837;  molasses,  $218,282;  oats,  $218,342;  oatmeal,  $32,806;  oil- 
cake, $155,341;  oils,  $616,899;  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  etc.,  $62,902;  oxen,  cows 
and  horses,  $95,468;  paints,  $92,314;  peas,  $47,109;  potatoes,  $60,700;  pork,  $642,- 
911;  salt,  $115,966;  small  wares,  $185,376;  soap,  $66,205;  sole  leather,  $153,683; 
stationery,  $119,201 ;  sugar,  $373,085 ;  tea,  $205,731 ;  tobacco,  $116,006 ;  tweeds,  cloths, 
doeskins,  etc.,  $85,913  ;   and  women's  dress  goods,  $59,590. 

The  United  States  is  the  keenest  competitor  Canada  has  in  the  Newfoundland 
market.  In  1915  the  United  States  supplied  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
and  Canada  36-5  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Canada,  however,  in  many  lines  of 
goods  exceed  similar  imports  from  the  United  States.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  following  imports:  apples,  cabinetwares,  butter,  cheese,  coal,  confectionery, 
flour,  fresh  meats,  hay,  medicines,  molasses,  oats,  oxen,  cows  and  horses,  paper,  potatoes, 
salt,  ships,  stationery  and  tea. 

During  the  year  1915  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were:  agricultural 
implements,  $9,184;  apples,  $34,402;  blankets,  quilts,  carpeting,  etc.,  $24,748;  butter, 
$123,1*81 ;  canvas,  sails  and  tarpaulins,  $10,694 ;  cabinetwares,  $22,366 ;  cheese,  $44,145 ; 
confectionery,  $25,257;  coal,  $662,472;  eggs,  $11,417;  flour,  $1,640,152;  groceries, 
$51,442 ;  hardware,  $47,730 ;  hay,  $95,181 ;  india-rubber  wares,  $45,067 ;  leather,  $46,436 ; 
leather  wares,  $11,322;  machinery,  $144,736T;  meats,  $107,336;  medicines,  $45,351; 
molasses,  $27,577;  oatmeal,  $24,359  oats,  $212,525;  oilcake,  $54,867;  oils,  $96,041; 
oxen,  cows  and  horses,  $94,923;  paints,  $36,821;  potatoes,  $53,070;  salt,  $20,049;  ships, 
$42,015;  stationery,  $49,478;  tea,  $26,547;  and  wood,  $25,843.  For  further  details 
respecting  the  imports  into  Newfoundland,  with  the  portions  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  2,  page  728,  of  the  Monthly 
Report  for  June. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  exports  from  Newfoundland  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  $13,136,880, 
compared  with  an  export  in  the  previous  year  1914  of  $15,134,543,  showing  a  decrease 
for  the  year  of  $1,997,663.  The  exports  to  "principal  countries,  with  increase  or 
decrease  for  the  year  1915,  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $3,196,353,  decrease 
$60,093;  Brazil  $2,819,811,  decrease,  $420,676;  United  States  $1,537,3*85,  decrease, 
$141,977;  Canada  $1,394,663,  decrease  $577,146;  Spain  $1,269,030,  increase  $8,381; 
Portugal  $1,023,798,  increase  $34,868;  Italy  $897,929,  decrease  $189,929;  British  West 
Indies  $533,468,  increase  $7,137 ;  and  Greece  $346,799,  decrease  $56,863. 
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The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Newfoundland  of  $1,997,663  consisted  chiefly 
of  decreased  exports  of  codfish,  dried,  $8,071,8'39  to  $7,332,287 ;  iron  ore,  $1,370,375 
to  $563,189;  lobsters,  canned,  $347,941  to  $92,228;  pickled  fish,  $425,703  to  $244,351, 
and  seal  oil  $409,060  to  $292,513. 

The  exports  of  fish  ($8,426,323)  and  fish  oil  ($816,386)  in  1915  made  up  of  a  trifle 
more  than  70-0  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  principal  exports  from  Newfound- 
land in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  were  as  follows: — 


To 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Total 

United 

United 

To 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Canada. 

$7,332,287 

$  156,131 

$119,096 

$277,802 

Cod  oil  

434,709 

114,312 

287,587 

27,284 

124,574 

46,727 

66,661 

11,186 

414,278 

7,450 

127,770 

180,004 

563,189 

76,923 

19,250 

421,586 

1,817,193 

1,817,193 

244,351 

7,787 

10,019 

Pulp  

379,220 

364,400 

14,820 

292,513 

131,535 

158,722 

2,256 

376,343 

131,323 

244,606 

414 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  exports  from  Newfoundland  with  portions  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  see  table  No.  3,  page  734  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  June. 


TRADE  OF  SALVADOR,  1914. 


Statistical  tables  relative  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Salvador  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1914,  will  be  found  on  pages  737  to  740  of  the  June  issue.  By  reference 
to  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  were  less  in  1914  than  for  the  years 
1911,  1912  or  1913,  but  in  excess  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1910,  whereas  the  exports 
were  in  excess  of  the  exports  during  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912  or  1913.  The  imports 
during  the  year  1915  Were  valued  at  4,958,624  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  97 -3  cents),  and 
the  exports  at  26,991,237  silver  pesos  (silver  peso  =  36-5  cents).  Compared  with  1913 
the  imports  show  a  decrease  1,139,850  gold  pesos  and  the  exports  an  increase  of 
3,463,455  silver  pesos. 

IMPORTS  INTO  SALVADOR. 

During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Salvador  show  a  decrease  of  1,139,850  gold 
pesos,  or  18-6  per  cent,  when  compared  with  the  imports  in  1913.  This  decrease  was 
shared  in  by  the  following  countries :  United  States,  2,406,888  gold  pesos  to  2,027,732 
gold  pesos;  United  Kingdom,  1,660,120  gold  pesos  to  1,283,636  gold  pesos;  Germany, 
661,253  gold  pesos  to  484,796  gold  pesos;  France,  400,178  gold  pesos  to  298,285  gold 
pesos;  Belgium,  196,433  gold  pesos  to  138,384  gold  pesos;  and  Netherlands,  106,244 
gold  pesos  to  79,901  gold  pesos.  No  imports  are  recorded  in  the  Salvadorean  trade 
returns  from  Canada. 

The  principal  imports  into  Salvador  in  1914  were:  bags  for  coffee,  147,287  gold 
pesos;  beer  and  ginger  ale,  34,059  gold  pesos;  boots  and  shoes,  47,267  gold  pesos; 
candles  and  soap  materials,  175,732  gold  pesos;  comestibles,  39,678  gold  pesos;  cotton 
piece-goods  and  yarn,  1,578,822  gold  pesos;  drugs  and  medicines,  204,477  gold  pesos; 
flour,  325,738  gold  pesos;  hardware,  267,756  gold  pesos;  hats,  52,271  gold  pesos;  lime 
and  cement,  30,265  gold  pesos;  liquors,  65,941  gold  pesos;  machinery,  274,247  gold 
pesos;  manures,  64,715  gold  pesos;  paper,  57,132  gold  pesos;  petroleum  and  oils, 
61,688  gold  pesos;  silk,  144,799  gold  pesos;  wines,  96,965  gold  pesos;  wire  for  fencing, 
45,121  gold  pesos;  and  woollen  piece-goods  and  yarn,  54,764  gold  pesos. 

By  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  738,  showing  the  imports  into  Salvador,  with 
portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  for  the 
years  1913  and  1914,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  classes  of  goods  imported  from  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  and  especially  from  the  United  States,  were  in  a 
large  measure  similar  to  the  goods  that  Canada  exports.  It  appears  only  reasonable 
to  assume  that'  Canada  might  secure  a  portion  of  the  Salvadorean  import  trade  pro- 
vided she  made  the  effort. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SALVADOR. 

The  exports  from  Salvador  (26,991,237  silver  pesos)  from  1913  to  1914  show  an 
increase  of  3,463,455  silver  pesos.  The  following  countries  shared  in  this  increase: 
Austria-Hungary,  1,19*8,991  silver  pesos  to  2,022,537  silver  pesos;  Germany,  4,027,712 
silver  pesos  to  6,535,876  silver  pesos;  Netherlands,  221,608  silver  pesos  to  830,543 
silver  pesos;  Norway,  621,066  silver  pesos  to  1,054,460  silver  pesos;  and  Sweden, 
671,500  silver  pesos  to  920,767  silver  pesos.  Exports  to  the  following  countries  show 
decreases:  United  Kingdom,  1,672,056  silver  pesos  to  1,488,820  silver  pesos;  France, 
4,811,246  silver  pesos  to  3,899,096  silver  pesos ;  Italy,  2,863,452  silver  pesos  to  2,718,779 
silver  pesos;  and  the  United  States,  6,691,590  silver  pesos  to  6,655,420  silver  pesos. 
There  were  no  exports  to  Canada  in  1914  according  to  Salvadorean  trade  statisti  3. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  from  Salvador  in  1914  of  3,463,455  silver  pesos  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  coffee,  which  increased  from  1913  to  1914,  from  18,738,036 
silver  pesos  to  22,544,251  silver  pesos.  The  principal  articles  exported  from  Salvador 
in  1914  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
were  as  follows: — 


To 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Total 

United 

United 

To 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Germany. 

Silver 

Silver' 

Silver 

Silver 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

206,799 

4,170 

91,469 

80,550 

Coffee  

22,544,251 

1,118,680 

3,160,238 

6,319,972 

38,575 

10,817 

19,103 

8,654 

121,353 

2,887 

37,021 

77,334 

247,152 

80,567 

51,784 

29,400 

Minerals — 

Gold  and  silver  in  bars,  etc. 

3,410,307 

181,254 

3,229,054 

27,457 
13,988 

10,080 
5,526 

575 

7,192 

209,128 

78,315 

805 

40 

51,348 

For  further  information  respecting  the  exports  from  Salvador  during  the  years 
1913  and  1914,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  see  table  No.  3,  page  740,  of  the  Monthly  Keport  for  June, 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  October  13,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  K.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN"  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

October  10,  sx  Limon,  15  drums. 
"      11,  ss.  Saratoga,  40  drums. 

The  demand  for  codfish  is  falling  off  every  day,'  to  such  an  extent  that  great  diffi- 
culties are  experienced  in  disposing  of  it,  even  in  small  lots.  Haddock,  however,  is 
in  very  active  inquiry  and,  consequently,  the  price  has  made  a  further  advance.  This 
active  inquiry  also  applies  to  hake,  but  quotations  on  this  fish  stuff  remain  unchanged. 
Codfish  is  quoted  at  8-50,  haddock  at  8-75  and  hake  at  7-25  cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

October  9,  ss.  Chalmette,  300  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

"  10,  ss.  Limon,  660  cases  from  Boston. 

"  11,  ss.  Saratoga,  252  cases  from  New  York. 

"  11,  ss.  Pastores,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

"  11,  ss.  Jalisco,  .111  cases  from  New  York. 

A  better  demand  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases  and  while  the  price  on  Nor- 
wegian cod  continues  unchanged,  that  for  other  sources  has  improved.  The  former- 
class  can  therefore  be  quoted  at  $15  and  the  latter  at  $12  to  $14  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

As  the  demand  for  bloaters  has  fallen  off,  the  price  declined  to  $1.35  per  large 

box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation. — No  arrival. 

With  a  light  demand  prevailing,  holders  are  selling  Gouda  cheese  at  38  to  40' 
cents  per  pound,  and  that  from  the  United  States  at  23  to  26  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

October  10,  ss.  Monterey,  100  barrels  from  New  York. 

10,  ss.  Limon,  6,776  bags  and  5,976  barrels  from  Boston. 
"      12,  ss.  Jalisco,  732  barrels  from  New  York. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  on  market  conditions  for  potatoes,  as  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  an  active  demand  has  been  in  evidence  holders  have  continued  selling  at 
$4.75  per  Canadian  barrel,  at  $5  per  American  barrel  and  at  3  cents  per  pound  for 
those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  |  per  cent  premium.   London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


INCREASED  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  PREMIUM. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  573,  page  175,  it  was  stated  that  the  rates  of  premiums 
on  hulls  under  the  British  Government's  new  war  risk  insurance  scheme  were  as 
follows : — 

For  a  voyage,  15s.  per  cent. 

For  a  round  voyage,  30s.  per  cent. 

For  a  time  policy  of  91  days,  30s..  per  cent. 

The  Department  has  now  been  advised  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
decided  to  increase  the  rate  charged  for  insurance  against  war  risks  on  hulls  under 
the  Government  War  Risks  Insurance  Scheme,  as  follows: — 

For  a  voyage,  £1  per  cent. 

For  a  round  voyage,  £2  per  cent. 

For  a  time  policy  of  91  days,  £2  per  cent. 

These  new  rates  come  into  force  on  the  20th  of  September,  1916. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

LEEWAKD  ISLANDS. 

Eeport  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  1914-15. 
(By  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  V.  Best.) 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands  for  the  year 
1914,  exclusive  of  internal  trade  between  the  presidencies,  amounted  to  £603,565,  as 
against  £563,858  in  1913,  being  an  increase  of  £39,707. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports,  exclusive  of  internal  trade,  was  £605,273,  as  against 
£577,256  in  1913,  showing  an  increase  of  £28,017. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of 
internal  trade: — 

St.  Kitts-  Mont-  Virgin 

Antigua.       Nevis.      Dominica.      serrat.       Islands:  Total. 

Imports   £165,226      £199,976      £195,593      £33,831  £8,939  £603,565 

Exports   162,388        168,007        235,323        32,827  6,728  605,273 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports  for  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
distinguishing  the  countries  whence  the  imports  came,  and  showing  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1913 : — 

Increase,  Decrease, 
Country  whence  Imported —  1913.  1914.  1914.  1914. 

United   Kingdom   £222,506         £232,583  £10,077  — 

British   colonies   123,036  150,594  27,558  — 

United   States   181,381  174,787    £6,594 

Other  foreign  countries    .  .    .  .  36,935  45,601  8,666  — 

Total   £563,858        £603,565  £46,301  £6,594 


EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  during  each  of  the  last  two  years,  distinguishing  the 
countries  to  which  the  exports  were  sent,  and  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1914, 
as  compared  with  1913,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Increase,  Decrease, 
Countries   to   which  Exported —  1913.  1914.  1914.  1914. 

United   Kingdom   £229,585  £245,531  £15,946  — 

British  colonies   185,672  200,585  14,913  — 

United   States   79,783  125,518  45,735  — 

Other  foreign  countries    .  .    . .  7,130  33,639  26,509  — 

Total   £502,170         £605,273         £103,103  — 


SUGAR. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  each  presidency  during  the  year  is  shown 
below : — 

Tons. 

Antigua   15,345 

St.  Kitts-Nevis   9,789 

Montserrat   30 

Total   25,164 
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COTTON. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  cotton  exported  from  the  presidencies  of  Antigua 
(including  Barbuda),  St.  Kitts-Xevis  (including  Anguilla),  Montserrat,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  during  the  year. 


Quantity.  Value. 

Lbs.  £        s.  d. 

Antigua                                                                                     164,740  8,574    5  10 

St.  Kitts-Nevis                                                                       -  775,713  48,482    1  3 

Montserrat                                                                                181,137  12,047     2  1 

"Virgin  Islands                                                                          31,164  1,973    6  0 


Total   1,152,754         71,076  15  2 


MANUFACTURES,  MINES,  AND  FISHERIES. 

Sugar  is  the  principal  manufacture  in  the  presidencies  of  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts- 
Neyis.   In  St.  Kitts  the  distilling  of  rum  is  of  some  importance. 

The  staple  in  Dominica  and  Montserrat  is  lime-juice.  The  production  of  citrate 
of  lime  in  those  islands  is  being  developed.  There  is  a  sulphur  mine  at  Soufriere,  in 
Dominica,  but  it  is  not  worked  at  present.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  found  in  Barbuda, 
and  phosphate  of  alumina  in  Redonda. 

There  is  no  recognized  fishing  industry  in  the  colony.  Fish  are  caught  for  local 
consumption  only,  except  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  whence  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

shipping. 

Comparing  the  figures  with  those  for  the  year  1913  there  was  an  increase  of  557,- 
446  tons  in  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  various  ports  of  the  colony  during  the 
year  1914. 

Tihe  following  table  shows  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  each 
presidency  during  the  year,  including  both  steam  and  sailing  vessels: — 


1914. 
Tons. 

Antigua   833,564 

St.  Kitts-Nevis   754,356 

Dominica  :   650,144 

Montserrat   ..  ..  ..  350,577 

Virgin  Islands   14,625 


Total   2,603,266 


^AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  DURING  19l4. 

Sugar  Industry. 

In  Antigua  the  rainfall  during  the  year  1913-14  was,  on  the  whole,  moderately 
favourable,  and  resulted  in  fair  crops  being  reaped  in  many  localities. 

In  St.  Kitts  less  favourable  weather  was  experienced,  the  rainfall  being  every- 
where decidedly  below  the  average. 

The  exports  of  sugar  for  the  year  from  Antigua  amounted  to  a  total  of  15,433 
tons,  of  which  11,432  tons  were  vacuum  pan  sugar  and  4,001  tons  muscovado. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  crystal  sugar  from  Antigua  9,131  tons  were  produced  at 
Gunthorpe's  factory  in  the  form  of  grey  crystal  sugar. 

The  canes  handled  were  of  only  fair  quality,  containing  a  relatively  large  amount 
of  fibre;  this  accounts  for  the  comparatively  low  extraction  of  sugar  per  cent  on  the 
cane,  which  amounted  to  11.00  per  cent. 

During  the  crop  of  1914,  2,924  tons  of  peasant  canes  were  purchased  by  Gun- 
thorpe's factory: 

*  By  H.  A.  Tempany,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Supt.  of  Agriculture,  Leeward  Islands. 
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From  St.  Kitts  the  total  exports  amounted  to  9,946  tons,  of  which  6,132  tons  were 
crystals  and  3,814  tons  muscovado. 

The  Basseterre  sugar  factory  in  St.  Kitts  continued  operations  during  the  year, 
the  quality  of  the  factory  work  being  well  maintained.  Owing  to  the  limited  area 
from  which  the  cane  supply  is  derived,  it  has  never  up  to  the  present,  been  possible 
for  the  factory  to  work  up  to  the  full  limit  of  its  capacity,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  a  crop  of  10,000  tons  of  sugar.  During  the  year  important  extensions  of  the 
factory  railway  line  have  been  carried  out  which  will  bring  the  produce  of  several 
large  estates  on  the  Windward  coast  to  the  factory,  and  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  the 
undertaking  in  future  years  to  work  somewhere  in  the  region  of  its  full  capacity. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  sugar  prices  ranged  round  the  low  value  to 
which  they  had  declined  during  1913,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  at  the  commence- 
ment of  August  a  sharp  recovery  took  place,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  market 
of  German  and  Austrian  supplies  of  beet  sugar;  as  a  result  the  small  amounts  of  sugar 
remaining  unsold  in  the  colony  at  that  time  realized  decidedly  remunerative  prices. 
Since  then  the  prospect  of  the  existence  of  favourable  market  conditions  for  some  time 
to  come  has  done  much  to  improve  the  outlook  of  the  industry. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

More  than  any  other  the  Sea  Island  cotton  industry  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  war.  The  consumption  of  the  yarns  spun  from  lints  of  this  character,  lying  as 
it  does  largely  in  Belgium  and  the  districts  of  Northern  France  at  present  occupied  by 
the  hostile  powers,  has  fallen  practically  to  zero  for  the  time  being,  except  in  so  far  as 
sales  are  effected  with  a  view  to  increasing  spinners'  stocks. 

In  these  circumstances  a  very  serious  blow  threatened  the  prosperity  of  Mont- 
serrat,  Nevis,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Anguilla,  and  Barbuda,  which  are  dependent  on  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  for  their  staple  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  in  St.  Kitts  and 
Antigua  also,  where  the  growth  of  the  crop  constitutes  a  secondary  industry  of  con- 
siderable importance,  the  situation  was  calculated  to  give  grounds  for  grave  appre- 
hension. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  certain  amount  of  the  previous  season's 
crop  had  still  not  been  sold,  and  to  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  new  season's  crop 
was  added  that  of  marketing  these  unsold  remnants.  In  order  to  ease  the  situation 
arrangements  were  concluded  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  whereby 
growers  were  enabled  to  continue  to  draw  against  unsold  cotton  at  rates  somewhat 
lower  than  those  previously  in  force,  while  the  Fine  Spinners'  Association  continued 
to  buy  in  small  lots  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  stocks  in  hand 
with  the  object  of  assisting  planters  and  also  of  providing  occupation  for  their  mills 
and  workpeople. 

After  reaping,  much  of  the  crop  was  held  in  the  West  Indies  for  some  months 
owing  to  lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  owners  that 
heavy  losses  might  be  encountered  on  account  of  warehouse  charges  on  unsold  cotton. 
By  March  31,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  been  shipped. 

During  December  and  January  a  representative  of  the  Fine  Spinners'  and 
Poublers'  Association,  Mr.  J.  L.  Fonda,  visited  the  principal  cotton-producing  centres 
of  the  colony  and  held  conferences  with  the  principal  growers  at  each  place  in  the 
course  of  which  the  position  and  outlook  of  the  industry  were  fully  discussed.  Sub- 
sequently the  Fine  Spinners'  Association,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association,  agreed  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  crop  during  the 
season  1915-16  at  fixed  minimum  prices  for  cotton  of  satisfactory  quality.  As  the 
result  of  this  action  a  greatly  increased  prospect  of  stability  has  been  given  to  the 
position  of  the  industry,  and  the  outlook  in  many  of  the  islands  materially  improved. 

The  exports  of  cotton  for  the  year  1913-14  amounted  to  1,221,494  pounds. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  growing  season  for  the  crop  of  1914-15  was  moder- 
ately favourable,  but,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  market  conditions,  appreciable 
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reductions  in  the  area  planted  were  seen  in  districts  where  planting  took  place  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

While  the  usual  attacks  of  pests  and  diseases  were  encountered  these  were  for 
the  most  part  dealt  with  according  to  prescribed  methods  and  no  great  amount  of 
damage  was  in  consequence  recorded. 

LIME  INDUSTRY. 

In  Dominica  the  lime  crop  amounted  to  388,011  barrels.  The  total  exports  were 
valued  at  £187,031. 

In  Montserrat  the  lime  industry  has  continued  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
pests  and  diseases.  Investigations  in  relation  to  these  have  been  continued  during 
the  year.  It  is  now  tolerably  clear  that  the  trouble  experienced  is  not  due  to  one 
single  cause  but  to  a  combination  of  factors  combined  with  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons. 

Exports  of  lime  products  from  Montserrat  were  valued  at  £14,751. 

cacao. 

The  exports  of  cacao  from  Dominica  during  1914  amounted  to  8,874  cwt.;  this 
represents  a  decline  of  686  cwt.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

In  St.  Kitts  the  small  plantations  at  Molineux  have  continued  to  yield  fair 
returns  but  elsewhere  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  crop.  On  the  whole 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  total  amount  of  land  in  the  colony  suited  to  cacao  culti- 
vation is  decidedly  limited. 

COCOANUTS. 

In  Nevis  the  pioneer  plantation  at  Pinneys  has  continued  to  improve.  The  total 
area  of  the  plantation  is  200  acres,  of  which  about  100  are  in  bearing  at  the  present 
time.  During  the  year  over  112,000  nuts  were  reaped  from  the  plantation,  while 
exports  were  valued  at  £410.  The  success  of  this  venture  has  led  to  arrangements 
being  concluded  for  planting  considerable  additional  areas. 

From  Dominica  554,549  nuts  were  exported  during  the  year. 

In  Antigua  interest  in  the  crop  has  been  well  maintained  and  considerable  further 
plantations  have  been  effected.  In  Barbuda  about  80  acres  have  now  been  planted  in 
cocoanuts  by  the  Government. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  the  work  of  planting  up  the  cocoanut  plantation  demon-- 
stration  plots  adjoining  the  Experiment  Station  has  been  proceeded  with  and  further 
extensions  were  effected  during  the  year.  The  established  areas  are  growing  well. 
Considerable  tracts  of  land  exist  in  these  islands  which  are  eminently  suited  for 
development  in  cocoanuts,  and  in  this  direction  there  is  little  doubt  that  profitable 
expansion  to  a  considerable  degree  is  capable  of  being  effected. 

ONIONS. 

An  important  feature  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  efforts 
made  to  develop  the  co-operative  packing  and  marketing  of  onions  in  Antigua*  The 
Antigua  Onion  Growers'  Association,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  t"1^  oV^-naJ 
Colonial  Report  for  1913-14,  has  continued  operations  on  extended  lines  during  the 
year  under  review  with  markedly  successful  results. 

The  West  Indian  onion  crop  matures  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  at  which  time  onions  from  other  sources  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  an 
almost  unlimited  demand  exists  for  produce  of  good  quality. 

MAIZE. 

Considerable  further  efforts  were  made  during  the  year  under  review  to  foster 
the  production  of  maize  in  the  colony;  for  the  present  these  efforts  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  Antigua  although  their  effect  has  been  already  felt  in  other  presidencies 
to  some  extent. 
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As  the  upshot  of  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  the  Government  of 
Antigua  decided  that  the  kiln  drying,  purchase,  and  sale  of  corn,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  cornmeal,  should  be  undertaken  on  a  commercial  basis  with  the  idea 
of  fostering  the  development  of  the  industry. 

The  effect  of  these  efforts  is  already  being  seen  in  the  shape  of  decreased  imports 
•of  maize;  apart  from  the  local  markets  there  appears  to  be  considerable  openings  for 
trade  in  maize  with  other  West  Indian  colonies,  while  it  is  hoped-  that  developments 
may  eventually  permit  of  a  successful  export  trade  being  developed  with  America 
and  England. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  existence  of  war  conditions  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  how  far 
supplies  of  foodstuffs  from  outside  sources  could  be  relied  on  gave  a  considerable 
stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and  other  provision  crops  during  the  year. 

The  cultivation  of  vanilla  has  continued  to  attract  attention  in  Dominica  and 
Nevis ;  once  the  difficulty  of  curing  is  overcome  there  appears  to  be  an  opening  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  product  in  favourable  situations. 

Attempts  to  develop  the  cultivation  of  bay  trees  for  the  production  of  bay  oil  have 
continued  to  attract  attention  in  Montserrat  especially,  where  systematic  experiments 
in  this  direction  have  been  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Department  for  some  years 
past. 

Small  quantities  of  papain  and  arrowroot  have  continued  to  be  exported  from 
-Montserrat  also,  while  in  Antigua  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  possibilities  con- 
tained in  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  the  Canadian  market  during  the  winter  months, 
and  a  number  of  small  experimental  commercial  shipments  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  success  is  likely  to  attend  such  ventures. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED  IN  CABLING. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Commercial  Attache  W.  C.  Huntington,  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign1  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  has  received  from  the  Russian  war  censor  of  telegraphs  a  statement  con- 
taining instructions  to  Americans  who  wish  to  avoid  trouble  and  delays  in  cabling  to 
Russia.    These  instructions  are: — 

1.  Make  your  messages  absolutely  clear,  so  that  a  perfect  stranger  can  make  sense 
of  them. 

2.  Do  not  use  too  many  figures  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  text.  A  cypher 
story  can  be  told  in  figures. 

3.  Do  not  send  anonymous  telegrams.    Sign  your  full  name  or  the  name  of  your 

firm. 

4.  Do  not  be  laconic.  Short  messages  sound  very  mysterious  to  the  censor.  Spend 
a  little  more  money  and  make  the  story  complete. 

5.  Do  not  use  highly  technical  terms,  i.e.,  words  not  generally  known  or  which 
cannot  be  readily  found  in  the  dictionary. 

OPENINGS.  FOR  TRADE  IN  RUSSIA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  a  memorandum,  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Committee  of  Moscow  merchants  dealing  with  German  commercial  influence,  on  the 
relative  merits  of  British  and  German  methods  of  business  in  trading  with  Russia, 
together  with  lists  of  the  goods  in  demand  in  the  Russian  market  for  which  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  British  trade. 
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According  to  this  memorandum,  where  there  is  no  difference  either  as  regards 
quality  or  price  between  German  goods  and  other  foreign  goods,  and  even  where  the 
latter  have  an  advantage  in  price  or  quality,  German-made  goods  have  competed 
successfully  because  of  their  splendidly  organized  sale.  German  goods,  it  is  stated, 
compare  favourably  with  British  and  French,  and  other  foreign  goods,  but  even  if  the 
preference  as  regards  quality  lies  with  the  latter,  cheapness  and  substantial  credit  for 
extended  terms  generally  tilt  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  former.  For  example, 
merchants  who  deal  in  iron  and  steel  goods  frequently  remark,  especially  with  regard 
to  mechanical  instruments,  that  while  British  goods  are  preferable  German  goods 
have  a  larger  sale  owing  to  their  cheapness  and  favourable  selling  conditions.  German 
firms  gave  credit  even  up  to  six  and  nine  months.  The  British  practice  of  requiring 
payment  in  advance  or  against  bills  of  lading  militates  against  the  development  of 
British  trade  with  Russia. 

British  manufacturers,  it  is  stated,  do  not  take  specialties  into  consideration 
sufficiently;  Russian  importers  have  to  accept  what  is  offered.  Again,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  orders  British  firms  required  rather  long  periods.  In  contrast  to  this  it  is 
remarked  that  German  firms  knew  how  to  cater  for  the  requirements  of  Russian  con- 
sumers. They  were  very  attentive  to  orders,  and  even  where  orders  were  small,  sent 
specialists  to  ,-  scertain  the  exact  needs  of  customers.  In  some  instances  they  even 
put  up  expensive  machines  and  steam  boilers  on  trial  for  a  considerable  time. 

British  manufacturers  send  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  English,  and  these  are 
not  understood  by  Russian  importers.  Travellers  for  British  firms  rarely  visit  Russia. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  German  exporters  endeavoured  to  carry  on  corre- 
spondence in  the  Russian  language,  and  issued  catalogues,  price-lists,  etc.,  in  Russian. 
Moreover,  they  sent  out .  experienced  travellers,  who  visited  the  farthest  parts  of 
Russia,  and  acquainted  buyers  with  German  goods,  at  the  same  time  informing  them- 
selves of  the  needs  of  the  markets,  and  the  standing  of  customers. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  what  are  the  more  important  British  goods  for 
which  there  are  now,  and  will  later  be,  openings  in  Russia,  regard  must  be  had  to 
goods  which  are  not  manufactured  in  Russia  itself,  but  which,  prior  to  the  war,  were 
imported  from  abroad,  mainly  from  Germany.  After  the  war  there  will  be  an  acute 
demand  for  these  goods,  and  if  other  countries  are  unable  to  fill  the  place  previously 
occupied  by  Germany,  that  country  will  win  back  the  trade  she  has  lost  during  the 
past  two  years. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Any  American  manufacturer  of  pianos,  pianolas,  phonographs,  or  records  who 
desires  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  Johannesburg  market  will  find  it  necessary  either  to 
open  a  branch  in  South  Africa  or  to  send  a  representative  who  will  travel  throughout 
the  district  or  grant  an  exclusive  agency  to  some  established  firm.  The  representative 
should  be  prepared  to  advertise  the  goods  and  in  that  way  clearly  put  before  the  buying 
public  an  article  for  which  there  is  a  comparatively  large  demand. 

The  retail  prices  of  pianos  vary  from  $350  to  $750,  while  the  prices  for  pianolas 
are  from  $250  to  $1,350.    Phonographs  may  be  bought  at  prices  from  $35  to  $100. 

Most  buyers  are  now  paying  cash  against  documents  in  New  York,  and  have,  in 
the  past,  met  payments  largely  by  means  of  sight  drafts. 
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Values  of  imports,  with  the  sources  of  origin,  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  were : — 
Countries. 

Musical  Instruments —  1914.  1915. 

United  Kingdom   $159,908  $228,648 

Canada   11,334  2,015 

France   5,474  9,933 

Germany   330,966  31,778 

United  States   43,769.  52,519 

Other  countries   854  6,847 

Total     $553,305  $321,740 

Phonographs.  Gramophones  and  Accessories — 

United  Kingdom   $334,363  $61,727 

France   9,497  3,830 

•    Germany   24,167  1,348 

United  States   '5,031  1,567 

Other  countries   7,514  2,155 

Total..   $380,572  $70,627 


Notwithstanding  the  high  rank  that  the  United  States  holds  in  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments  and  of  phonographs,  gramophones,  and  accessories,  the  exports 
of  the  latter  class  are  practically  negligible,  and  should  call  for  an  immediate  study 
of  this  market,  which  offers  an  increasing  field  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments  of  American  manufacture. 

One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  this  city,  who  handles  almost  exclusively  musical 
instruments  of  British  manufacture,  states  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  pianos 
ranging  in  price  from  $200  to  $250.  At  present  this  firm  is  unable  to  secure  repre- 
sentation for  pianos  of  this  price. 

CHINESE  PAPERS. 

(The  Paper-maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

The  papers  used  in  China  may  be  divided  into  two  groups;  those  that  contain 
only  the  raw  materials  of  the  Far  .  East,  and  which  we  can  regard  as  indigenous,  or 
almost  so,  and  those  made  from  the  same  materials  that  are  used  in  Europe. 

The  first-named  are  naturally  the  most  interesting.  Among  them  we  find  bamboo, 
broussenetia  (B.  papyrifera),  edgeworthia,  and  rice.  Ramie  is  used  little,  if  at  all. 
Eamboo  prevails,  and  in  all  the  samples  containing  it,  it  had  been  employed  without 
admixture.  It  is  made  into  writing  papers,  very  light,  and  as  a  rule  somewhat  creamy, 
but  nevertheless  difficult  of  identification  at  the  first  glance,  in  spite  of  the  uniformity 
of  their  composition.  Among  the  most  remarkable  may  be  mentioned  paper  for 
account  books,  fancy  note  and  commercial  papers,  and  also  a  blotting  paper  which 
does  its  work  well  although  very  thin  and  silky,  and  almost  glossy. 

With  the  broussenetia  or  paper  mulberry,  either  alone  or  mixed,  curious  crimped 
papers  are  manufactured,  and  also  gauzes  resembling  fabrics,  and  serving  almost  the 
same  purpose  in  fans,  handkerchiefs,  and  tea-table  cloths.  From  broussenetia  are 
also  made  thicker  papers  of  astonishing  indestructibility,  which  are  used  as  covers  for 
school  copybooks,  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  also  for  wrapping  expensive  goods  like  silks. 

Edgeworthia,  or  "  Mitsumata  japonica,"  enters  into  the  composition  of  very 
beautiful  papers  resembling  mother-of-pearl.  Used  pure  it  constitutes  the  real 
"  imperial  paper  "  of  Japan.    It  yields  splendid  strong  and  thick  white  papers. 

Rice  paper  is  rare,  as  the  straw  is  not  strong  enough  for  very  thin  papers,  the 
sort  that  the  Chinese  prefer.  Muslin  papers  are,  however,  made  from  a  mixed  pulp 
of  rice  straw,  broussenetia  and  edgeworthia. 

There  is  so-called  rice  paper,  which  is  not  paper,  and  is  not  made  from  rice  straw, 
but  consists  of  fine  slices  of  the  pith  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  "  Aralia."  It 
is  used  for  painting  miniatures  or  other  small  pictures  on,  and  was  once  imported 
into  France  for  that  purpose. 
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Raw  materials  imported  from  Europe  are  used  mainly  for  printings,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  sorts  of  papers,  from  the  most  delicate 
to  the  coarsest  wrappings. 

Consequently,  if  we  study  papers  originating  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  in  the  hope 
of  finding  rare  fibres,  we  may  meet  with  many  disappointments.  Pine — very  much 
pine — alfa,  ordinary  straw — these  are  the  varieties  that  may  be  found  in  the  precious 
samples  so  long  coveted. 

The  large  newspapers,  the  post-cards,  and  the  letter  papers  are  of  European 
origin,  a/nd  imported  through  Canton  and  Shanghai.  They  all  contain  more  or  less 
mechanical  pulp  and  esparto.  Mills  on  the  European  plan  are  springing  up  rapidly 
in  China,  especially  in  the  province  of  Hankow.  The  earliest  were  established  by 
foreigners,  chiefly  by  the  English,  but  they  are  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  they  may  render  the  importation 
of  European  papers  unnecessary. 

It  is  this  industry,  low  priced  paper,  which  has  given  birth  to  those  two  Siamese 
sisters,,  those  inseparably  joined  twins,  that  we  know  as  the  press  and  advertising. 
And  we  know  the  tremendous  success,  not  always  of  the  highest  standard  unfortu- 
nately, that  has  attended  them.  It  is  this  monster,  well  worthy  of  the  infernal  imagin- 
ation of  the  "  western  devils,"  which  has  dragged  from  the  lethargy  of  sleep  China, 
that  old  China  which  we  believed  to  be  unchangeably  set  in  its  ancient  methods. 

Probably  some  day,  when  the  world  knows  little  but  wood  paper,  and  when  rags 
are  reserved  for  banknotes  only,  there  will  only  be  a  few  Chinese  paper  mills  in  remote 
districts  turning  out  artistic  letter  papers,  ornamented  with  flowery  designs  and  polite 
phrases,  such  as  are  now  made  all  over  the  Elowery  Land. — La  Cellulose. 

MARKET  FOR  CONDENSED  MILK  IN  BERMUDA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Bermuda  annually  imports  some  15,000  cases  (720,000  tins)  of  condensed  milk,  of 
which  about  15  per  cent  is  unsweetened  or  evaporated.  There  are  only  two  dairies 
here,  and,  although  there  are  quite  a  few  privately  owned  cows  and  goats,  because  the 
pasturage  is  poor  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  colony  rely  on  condensed  or  evap- 
orated milk.  Recently  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  regulate  the  fresh-milk 
trade  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  but  the  cost  of  fodder  will  never  allow  fresh  milk 
to  be  produced  at  a  price  which  Bermudians  in  general  could  afford. 

That  the  milk  problem  is  considered  a  serious  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  local 
newspapers  have  published  a  number  of  articles  on  condensed  milk — how  it  is  made, 
its  uses,  especially  as  an  infant's  food — and  its  uniformity  in  quality  as  compared 
with  fresh  milk.  One  of  these  articles  closes :  "  We  could  enlarge  on  the  uses  of  evap- 
orated and  condensed  milk,  but  probably  it  will  be  as  well  to  let  the  makers  tell  their 
own  stories  in  our  advertising  columns." 

Evaporated  milk  stands  the  climate  here  and  rarely,  if  ever  goes  bad.  The  Ameri- 
can brands  of  unsweetened  milk  are  regarded  by  most  dealers  as  the  best,  but  there 
is  a  prejudice  among  the  consumers  in  favour  of  Canadian  and  European. 

Nearly  all  of  the  sweetened  condensed  milk  comes  from  Europe,  but  of  late  years 
some  has  been  imported  from  Canada.  Both  the  European  and  Canadian  brands  have 
given  satisfaction.  (Canadian  condensed  milk,  in  order  to  be  of  legal  standard,  must 
contain  7-7  per  cent  of  fat,  and  it  seldom  hardens  or  otherwise  deteriorates.)  With 
few  exceptions,  however,  American  sweetened  milk  has  become  hard  or  the  tins  h'ave 
swelled.  These  faults  do  not  obtain  in  the  American  evaporated  or  unsweetened  milk, 
which  is  sterilized. 

During  the  last  few  months,  it  is  stated,  the  European  companies,  being  unable 
to  fill  orders  with  European  milk  because  of  the  increased  consumption  in  Europe  and 
difficulty  in  transportation  generally,  have  been  having  condensed  milk  manufactured 
for  them  in  the  United  States  and  packed  under  their  established  labels,  omitting, 
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however,  the  words  "  Prepared  in  England,"  "  Switzerland,"  "  Holland,"  etc.  This 
milk  is  inferior  in  every  way.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  last  importation  was  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

The  European  companies  have  resident  agents  in  Bermuda,  and  within  the  past 
18  months  local  agencies  have  been  established  by  two  Canadian  firms.  Only  one 
American  company  of  importance  maintains  an  agency  in  the  colony.  Its  milk  is 
kept  well  up  to  standard,  but  the  prices  asked  militate  against  sales. 

It  would  seem  that  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  American  condensed  milk  firms 
to  make  a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  Bermuda  trade.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  strongly  recommended  either  that  local  agencies  be  established  or  that 
firms  send  their  salesmen  to  Bermuda  more  frequently,  with  the  view  not  only 
of  selling  to  dealers,  but  also  of  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  consumers.  This  means 
that  American  sweetened  condensed  milk  must  compare  favourably  with  the  Canadian 
and  true  European  in  quality  and  that  the  retail  prices  must  at  least  be  the  same. 

Current  wholesale  prices,  per  case,  c.i.f.  Bermuda,  are:  Condensed,  25  to  26s. 
($6.10  to  $6.35);  evaporated,  15  to  16s.  ($3.65  to  $3.90).  Condensed  milk  retails  at 
7d.  to  8d.  ($0.14  to  $0.16)  per  tin  and  evaporated  at  6d.  ($0.12).  Strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  wholesale  grocers  in  the  colony,  but  the  larger  stores  in  Hamilton  dis- 
tribute to  the  smaller  ones  throughout  the  islands. 

JAPAN'S  INCREASING  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  (Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham)  has  forwarded 
an  extract  from  the  local  press  relative  to  the  activity  of  Japanese  firms  in  South 
Africa.  According  to  this  extract,  Japan  is  benefiting  extensively  by  the  exclusion  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  from  the  South  African  markets.  Before  hostilities 
began  the  Japanese  were  making  a  bid  for  a  share  of  the  soft  goods  trade  so  far  as 
cheaper  articles  were  concerned.  The  lines  in  which  they  competed  were  chiefly  those 
which  come  under  the  heading  "  Kaffir  truck."  Originally  United  Kingdom  firms 
dominated  this  market,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  were  more  or  less  ousted  by 
German  firms,  who  had  an  advantage  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  their  goods. 
They  in  turn  discovered  that  they  could  not  compete  against  the  Italian  firms,  and, 
later,  Italian  firms  had  to  yield  to  the  Japanese. 

At  present  Japanese  firms  are  doing  a  far  larger  trade  with  South  Africa  than 
seemed  possible  a  few  years  ago.  The  establishment  of  direct  steamship  services  has, 
of  course,  helped  matters,  but,  in  addition,  there  is  a  large  volume  of  trade  done  via 
India,  where  goods  from  Japan  are  transhipped.  The  question  arises,  whether  this 
trade  is  likely  to  increase  or  decrease  after  the  war. 

Several  business  men  from  South  Africa  have  made  the  journey  to  the  Far  East 
within  recent  months  with  a  view  to  making  arrangements  for  importing  goods,  and 
on  their  return  they  have  invariably  stated  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  Japan  will  be 
a  formidable  rival  to  European  exporters  in  the  South  African  market.  One  trader 
was  of  opinion  that  the  cheap  labour  available  in  Japan  will  eventually  prove  a  deter- 
mining factor  when  it  comes  to  competition  in  low-class  cotton  goods  and  similar 
articles.  He  added  that  Japanese  firms  have  lately  imported  large  quantities  of  spin- 
ring  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  also  manufactured  a  good  deal 
of  machinery  themselves,  with  the  result  that  they  will  shortly  be  in  a  position  greatly 
to  increase  their  output.  They  will  certainly  have  a  capital  market  while  the  war 
lasts,  and  they  evidently  hope  that  by  the  time  peace  arrives  they  will  have  established 
themselves  firmly  in  the  class  of  goods  in  which  they  specialize. 

The  views  described  are  of  those  chiefly  interested  in  the  development  of  trade 
with  Japan  and  are  not  shared  by  heads  of  firms  whose  chief  source  of  supply  has 
hitherto  been  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  They 
legard  the  present  fillip  in  South  African  trade  with  the  Ear  East  as  purely  tern- 
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porary,  and  are  confident  that  when  normal  times  return  Japanese  trade  in  the  South 
African  market  will  occupy  much  the  same  position  that  it  did  before  the  war.  A 
representative  of  one  of  the  largest  importing  firms  in  the  country  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  after  the  war  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  better  than  ever. 
He  based  this  view  on  the  fact  that  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  have  met  unex- 
pected demands  in  a  most  successful  manner,  and  in  many  cases  have  shown  ability 
to  beat  German  manufacturers  not  only  in  quality  but  also  in  price  of  manufactured 
articles  which,  formerly,  were  supposed  to  be  a  German  monopoly. 

For  example,  it  was  popularly  believed  that  no  British  manufacturer  could  hope 
to  compete  in  supplying  a  cheap  sort  of  mirror  which  w.as  imported  in  thousands  into 
South  Africa  from  Germany  before  the  war.  At  the  present  time  a  British  manu- 
facturer is  sending  out  a  mirror  of  better  glass,  in  better  frame-work,  better  finished, 
and  at  a  lower  price  than  German  firms  could  supply  in  peace  time.  Like  other 
importers  with  a  home  connection,  this  trader  was  convinced  that  the  efforts  of 
Japanese  manufacturers  would  not  greatly  sway  the  South  African  market. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  remarks  on  the  development  of 
trade  between  Japan  and  South  Africa,  which  have  been  furnished  by  H.M.  Com- 
mercial Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G.),  may  be  of  interest: — 

As  regards  shipping  facilities,  Mr.  Crowe  writes  that  the  most  important  con- 
sideration is  the  question  of  return  cargo  from  South  Africa  to  Japan.  At  present 
there  is  very  little  of  this  return  cargo,  and  steamers  must  return  in  ballast.  This 
means  that  the  venture  cannot  be  made  to  pay  unless  a  full  cargo  at  remunerative 
rates  can  be  obtained  for  the  journey  from  Japan  to  South  Africa. 

The  visit  to  Japan  of  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Cape  Town  has  resulted  in  orders 
being  placed  in  South  Africa  for  wool,  wines  and  asbestos ;  and  the  business  in  wattle 
bark,  which  is  at  present  confined  to  war  demand  from  Vladivostok,  may  also  develop. 

It  is  the  war  that  has  developed  the  trade  between  Japan  and  South  Africa,  and 
a  regular  direct  service  is  now  maintained  by  a  British  line.  The  cargo  carried  is 
chiefly  cotton  goods,  glassware,  fertilizers,  toys,  curios,  etc.  A  Japanese  line  also  has 
a  direct  service  with  the  Cape  at  the  present  time.  In  addition,  goods  are  also  shipped 
from  Japan  to  Calcutta,  and  transhipped  at  the  latter  port  for  South  Africa. 

INSUFFICIENT  POSTAGE  A  TRADE  HANDICAP. 

(United  States  Consul,  detailed  as  Vice-Consul,  Genoa,  Italy.) 

Almost  every  American  mail  to  the  Consulate  General  at  Genoa  brings  its  quota 
of  letters  with  insufficient  postage.  A  letter  with  only  a  2  cent  stamp  requires  the 
payment  by  the  recipient  in  Italy  of  at  least  30  centesimi  ($0.06  at  normal  exchange) 
to  cover  the  deficiency  and  penalty  of  equal  amount  which  is  imposed.  Business  firms 
are  now  more  careful  than  formerly  in  this  respect,  although  even  now  letters  some- 
times come  inadequately  stamped  from  banks,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  firms  which 
should  know  the  foreign  rate.  Letters  from  individuals  very  commonly  have  to  pay 
penalty  postage,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  may  be  due  to  carelessness  rather  than 
unfamiliarity  with  the  letter  rate  to  Italy  (and  most  foreign  countries),  which  is  5 
cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3  cents,  for  each  additional  ounce. 

The  poor  impression  upon  Italian  firms  created  by  short-paid  letters  becomes 
finally,  by  repetition,  very  great.  Special  care  in  affixing  the  proper  postage  would 
bring  ample  returns  by  removing  a  cause  of  complaint  which  has  exerted  an  unfavour- 
able influence  in  foreign  business. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  an  extract  from  the  Cape  Times  of  August  2,  forwarded  by  His 
Majesty's  trade  commissioner  in  South  Africa  (Mr.  W.  G.  \Yickham),  business  on  the 
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Rand  still  continues  quiet,  particularly  since  the  first  half  of  July.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  manager  of  a  large  drapery  store,  sales  were  quite  fair  for  the  first  half  of  that 
month,  but  there  has  been  a  falling-off  since.  Although  sales  compared  favourably 
v/ith  those  of  last  winter,  the  goods  sold  were  less  in  quantity  but  higher  in  value.  For 
example,  the  price  of  cloth  now  averages  6s.  per  yard,  instead  of  ,4s.  As  regards  cloth- 
ing and  hosiery  there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  sales  of  suits  and  overcoats,  as  so 
many  men  are  away;  the  summerlike  weather  for  the  winter  s.eason  has  also  had  a 
restraining  influence.  An  experienced  commercial  broker  stated  that  the  chief  explan- 
ation of  the  present  situation  in  South  Africa  ,is  the  European  war  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  the  German  East  Africa  expedition. 

As  regards  foodstuffs  there  is  quite  a  glut  of  potatoes  on  the  Rand,  and  flour  is 
still  a  drug  on  the  Johannesburg  market. 

In  the  timber  trade  there  is  less  demand  from  the  building  industry,  and  the  mines 
are  not  doing  so  much  in  Baltic  and  Oregon  pine  logs.  There  has  been  much  talk 
about  Cape  pine  being  used  more  freely  as  a  substitute,  but,  on  special  inquiries  being 
made,  it  was  ascertained  that  so  far  not  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
However,  what  is  happening  is  that  Cape  pine  is  being  cut  into  boards,  which  are  use- 
ful for  making  outhouses,  and  even  useful  in  supplementing  in  various  ways  the 
ordinary  deals,  both  in  mines  and  the  cheaper  buildings,  as  well  as  for  temporary 
packing  cases,  such  as  those  used,  for  one  journey  only  and  then  discarded.  As  regards 
the  Baltic  trade,  importers  complain  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  tonnage  from 
Norway,  where  considerable  quantities  are  awaiting  shipment  to  Johannesburg  mer- 
chants. Timber  dealers  are  in  a  dilemma  over  the  freight  question,  because  the  future 
may  mean  big  losses,  or  even  big  gains,  which  entirely  depend  upon  the  freight  mar- 
ket. The  price  of  mining  poles  has  recently  dropped  about  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  owing  to 
business  people  from  near  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  throughout  Natal,  the  Eree 
State,  as  well  as  from  Delagoa  Bay,  sending  all  classes  of  mining  timber  to  the  ready- 
money  market  on  the  Rand. 

Electrical  goods  are  arriving  from  the  United  Kingdom  more  freely  now,  but  con- 
tracting work  has  not  improved.  Oils  and  paints  are  in  slightly  better  demand.  White 
lead  is  more  plentiful  and  parcels  have  changed  hands  at  less  than  the  previous  prices'. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  October  20,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co . .   

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 

Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd  

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.   . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne    

Prescott   ...   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

(Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners.. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

829,621 
534,569 
494,956 
744,716 
624,0*9 
796,886 
722,049 
39^,969 
173;  582 

1,122,836 
193,162 
485,497 
432,367 


7,554,302 


98,082 
33,781 
151,836 


283,697 


146,975 
31,961 
751,903 
1.018,298 


406,735 


16,969 
582,512 


1,016,119 
843,843 
865,843 
26,205 
73,763 


5,781,126 
13,619,125 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

215,931 
108,988 
178,106 
100,760 
145,567 
421,644 
382,265 
275,481 
85,805 

621,735 
98, 198 
123  341 
185,336 


2,943,157 


10,317 

7,763 
27,993 


46,073 


207,340 
493,858 
253,684 
953,279 


438,909 


71,326 
799,752 


1,965,963 
1,154,528 
1,090,744 
140,471 
321,652 


,891,506 


10,880,736 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

77,840 
29,452 
21,011 
36,963 
26,132 
45,346 
62,623 
46,759 
9,394 

248,281 
43,755 
40,417 
55,965 


743,938 


1,210 
856 
8,992 


11,058 


571,474 
230,696 
3,323 
13,795 


819,288 
1,574,284 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


65,909 
52,437 

90^46i 
50,633 


9,527 


58,222 
75,771 
73,035 
49,734 


525,729 


55 
2,854 
2,705 


5,614 


15,000 


t  7,823 


t  7,823 
15,000 

t  7,823 
546,343 


f  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
October  20,  1916. 


Grades. 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard 


No.  1  Northern, 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat... 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Total.' 


1  C.W. 

2  „ 


Oats- 
No. 
No. 
No. 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed , 

No.  I  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

Other   


Totals. 


Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  .,   

Feed  

Rejected   

Other  


Totals , 


Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

F»  ejected  

Other  


Totals. 


Corn- 


Total  q\iantity  in  store. 


Terminals 


Bxishels 

130,740 
1,335,396 
1,595,255 
1,054,190 

809,437 


2,629.284 
7,554,302 


47,344 
,478,570 
500,120 
158,837 


758,286 
,943,157 


148,654 
282,828 
217.551 
39,453 
55,451 


743,938 


310,921 
162,939 
21,257 


30,612 


525,729 


11,767,126 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


34,086 
40,472 
30,575 
2,264 
1,004 


23,460 


131,861 
151,836 


283, 69  < 


76 

6,858 
3,811 
4,630 


2,705 

18,080 
*27,993 

46,073 


1,210 
856 


2,066 
%992 


11,058 


2,854 
55 


2,909 
;2,705 

5,614 


346,442 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 


2,238,517 
1,195,932 
1,081,932 
326,989 
200,337 
70,259 
667,160 


5,781,126 


20,581 
5,260,254 
1,187,090 
292,580 
168,247 
555,844 
406,910 


7,891,506 


185,392 
386,882 
150,255 
64,195 
32,564 


819,288 


15,000 


15,000 


7,823 
14,514,743 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

130,740 
3,607,999 
2,831,659 
2,166,697 
1,138,690 

201,341 
70,259 
3,319,904 


13,467,289 
151,836 

13,619,125 


68,001 
6,745,682 
1,691,021 
456,047 
168,247 
555,844 
1,167,901 

10,852,743 
27,993 

10,880,736 


335  256. 
670,566 
367,806 
103,646 
88,018 


1,565,292 
8,992 

1,574,284 


328,775 
162,994 
21,257 

30,612 


543,638 
2,705 


546,343 


7,823 
26,628,311 


Quantity  in  store  at  Moosejaw  Dom.  Gov't.  Elevator  not  graded. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  20,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

October  20,  1916— 

Bushels. 

7,554,302 
283,697 
5,781,126 

Bushels. 

4,212,824 
62,745 
8,733,617 

Bushels. 

11,767,126 
346,442 
14,514,743 

Totals  

October  22,  1915— 

13,619,125 

13,009,186 

26,628,311 

10,938,208 
124,538 
4,551,547 

2,752.416 
31,263 
340,913 

13,690,624 
155,801 
4  892  460 

.Public  elevators  in  the  East 
October  22,  1914— 

15,614,293 

3,124,592 

18,738,885 

14,071,579 
184,283 
6,726,785 

4,506,703 
15,450 
1,510,879 

18,578,282 
199  7  »3 
8,237,6)4 

Totals  

20,982,647 

6,033,032 

27,015,679 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES.   7  :  ;  v 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making,  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'- or  Tjte  Secretary  of  the 'Canadian 
Manufacturers"'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Kegina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  aud 
Moncton,  N.B.  .  .  .*  - 

'Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses.  . 

1424.  Furniture. — Catalogues  or  illustrations  and  prices  giving  .full  particulars 
are  requested  by  an  Orange  Free  State  firm  on  k.d.s  furniture-  of  all  kinds. 

1425.  Dry  goods. — A  South  African  firm  requests  clippings  and  prices  on  ducks, 
sheetings,  denims,  shirtings,  prints,  flannelettes  and  other  cotton  piece-goods.  They 
are  also  prepared  to  buy  Canadian  hosiery,  vests,  underwear  in  cotton  and  wool  or 
union.    Samples  must  be  shown  of  these  lines.  -    r  .  - 

1426.  Paper. — A  printing,  and  publishing  firm  in  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free 
State,  requests  samples  and  prices  on  .  white  printing  paper,  vegetable .  parchment, 
coloured  printing,  cream  laid,  super  calendared.  .  . 

1427.  Motor  accessories. — An  Orange  Free  State  firm  of  motor  dealers,  requests 
catalogues,  price-lists  and  packing  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor 
accessories,  especially  "  Ford "  supplies. 

1428.  Leather. — A  firm  of  harness  manufacturers  in  Bloemfontein  requests 
samples  and  prices  on  Canadian  harness  leather. 

1429.  Engineering  supplies. — An  Orange  Free  State  firm  of  engineering  special- 
ists in  refrigerator  plants  and  pumping  machinery,  requests  catalogues  and  .all  other 
particulars  in  above  lines  and  valves,  jointings,  boring  drills,  pumps,  cylinders,  pulleys 
and  pipings.  -  .      -  •  ,   

1430.  Automobiles. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  are  prepared  to  take  up  either'  agency 
,or  arrange  direct  for  purchase  of  a  good  number  of  low  price  motor  cars.  Further 
details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1431.  Guns  and  ammunition.—  An  Orange  Free  State  firm  requests  catalogues 
and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  on  single-barrelled  guns  and  ammunition. 

1432.  Motor  accessories. — An  Orange  Free  State  firm  of  motor  dealers  requests 
catalogues  and  other  particulars  with  price-lists  of  motor  accessories  of  all  kinds. 

1433.  Motor  accessories. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  of  carriage  and  motor-top  builders 
requests  catalogues .  and  samples  where  possible,  and  prices  on  press  buttons,  screw 
knobs  and  all  other  metal  parts  for  motor  or  carriage  cover  making. 
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1434.  Cart  and  carriage,  iron  and  steel  material. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  from  Canada,  axles,  springs,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  other  iron  and 
steel  material  for  cart  and  carriage  building. 

1435.  Cart  and  carriage  wood  material. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  of  cart  and  car- 
riage builders-  will  purchase  Canadian-made  hubs,  ribs,  spokes,  shafts,  dash-boards  and 
lumber,  such  as  white  poplar.    Full  particulars  with  illustrations  and  prices  requested. 

1436.  Ducks  and  drills. — A  South  African  firm  of  motor-top  builders  requests 
samples  and  prices  of  72-inch  self-coloured  ducks  and  drills.  Sample  of  colour  and 
quality  required  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1437.  Pony  carts  or  buggies. — A  South  African  firm  are  prepared  to  handle  for 
the  Orange  Free  State  a  Canadian-made  pony  cart.  Will  handle  at  least  one  hundred 
a  year  of  the  cheaper  make  and  forty  to  fifty  of  the  better  make.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  page  1005. 

1438.  Dry  goods. — A  firm  of  jobbers  in  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  requests 
clippings  and  prices  of  heavy  prints,  ginghams,  shirtings,  ducks,  flannelette  and  sheet- 
ings ;  they  are  also  prepared  to  buy  Canadian-made  hosiery  and  underwear,  men's  and 
women's. 

1439.  Furniture. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  requests  catalogues  and  prices  on  furni- 
ture packed  and  shipped  in  k.d.s. 

1440.  Wood. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  requests  catalogues  and  price-lists  on  doors, 
window  frames,  mantel  pieces,  mouldings,  pine  and  spruce  deals,  and  shelvings;  also 
ash  and  poplar  boards. 

1441.  Hardware. — An  Orange  Free  State  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price-lists 
on  Canadian-made  household  and  building  hardware,  including  tools  of  all  kinds,  car- 
riage and  cart  material. 

1442.  Carriage  material. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  requests  catalogues  and  particulars 
on  carriage  and  cart  material  in  hubs,  ribs,  spokes  and  shafts. 

1443.  Paper. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  requests  samples  and  particulars  on  wrapping 
paper  and  paper  bags. 

1444.  Machinery. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  requests  catalogues  and  full  particulars 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural,  dairy,  irrigation,  mining,  sawing  and 
general  machinery. 

1445.  Hardware. — A  Pretoria  firm  of  general  dealers  requests  catalogues,  price- 
lists  and  other  details  from  Canada,  of  all  lines  suitable  for  hardware  trade. 

1446.  Furniture. — A  Pretoria  wholesale  firm,  requests  catalogues,  price-lists  and 
full  particulars  from  Canadian  shippers  of  k.d.s.  furniture. 

1447.  Hardware. — A  Pretoria  wholesale  firm  requests  catalogues,  price-lists,  and 
full  particulars  from  hardware  manufacturers  of  all  lines,  including  household 
utensils. 

1448.  Handles. — A  Pretoria  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  full  particulars 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pick-axe,  shovel  and  tool  handles. 

1449.  Woodenware. — A  Pretoria  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  catalogues, 
price-lists  and  full  particulars  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders. 

1450.  Paper. — A  Pretoria  wholesale  firm  requests  samples  and  particulars  of  craft 
paper  and  paper  bags. 
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1451.  Foodstuffs. — A  Pretoria  wholesale  firm  are  prepared  to  receive  quotations, 
samples  where  possible,  of  Canadian  foodstuffs,  of  all  kinds. 

1452.  Machinery. — A  Pretoria  wholesale  firm  requests  catalogues  and  full  par- 
ticulars from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dairy  machinery  and  implements. 

1453.  Washing  machines. — A  Pretoria  wholesale  firm  requests  catalogues,  price-  . 
lists  and  full  details  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  washing  machines. 

1454.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  catalogues  and 
price-lists  with  ruling  ocean  freight  rates  at  the  time  of  despatch  on  household  and 
building  hardware,  tools,  shovels,  axes,  pick-axes,  rakes,  forks,  stoves,  enamelware, 
and  other  hardware  lines. 

1455.  Washing  machines. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  cata- 
logues and  price-lists,  with  full  packing  particulars  regarding  washing  machines,  or 
any  other  lines  of  household  utensils. 

1456.  Dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  full  particu- 
lars, including  catalogues  and  price-lists,  on  dairy  machinery  and  implements  of  all 
kinds. 

1457.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  making  a  specialty 
of  iron  and  steel,  asks  for  particulars  and  quotations  on  iron-steel  sheets,  bar-iron, 
mild  steel  bars  and  rods,  wrought  tubing,  angles  and  other  iron  and  steel  productions. 

1458.  Dry  goods. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  clippings  and 
prices  with  details  showing  widths,  lengths  of  pieces,  number  of  pieces  in  case  or 
bale  in  cotton  goods  such  as  ducks,  drills,  denims,  cottonades,  ginghams,  shirtings, 
flannelettes,  sheetings,  and  other  cotton  piece-goods. 

1459.  Ready-mades. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase Canadian-made  working  shirts,  overalls  and  knitted  sweaters. 

1460.  Underwear  and  hosiery. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  underwear,  men  and  women's,  cotton 
and  wool.  * 

1461.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  are  prepared  to  take 
up  Canadian  boots  and  shoes.  Full  particulars,  and  where  possible,  samples  are 
requested  on  all  leading  medium-priced  lines,  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  pair. 

1462.  Foodstuffs. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  quotations  and 
samples  where  possible  on  any  line  of  Canadian  foodstuffs,  particularly  flour,  cereal 
foods,  canned  goods  and  cheese  (small  size). 

1463.  Paper. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  samples  and  price- 
lists  of  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  grease-proof  paper  and  writing  pads. 

1464.  Blankets. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  samples  and 
clippings  showing  colour  of  wool  blankets,  union  blankets  and  flannelette  blankets  in 
plains  and  fancies.  Each  sample  to  give  details  of  weight,  size  and  number  of 
blankets  in  bale. 

1465.  Brushware. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price-lists  of  Cana- 
dian-made brushware. 

1466.  Woodenware, — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  catalogues 
and  price-lists  illustrating  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders. 

1467.  Handles. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  samples,  price- 
lists  and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  the  regular  supply  of 
handles  of  all  kinds. 
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1468.  Hardware  and  stoves. — A  Durban  firm  with  branches  in  several  centres  in 
South  Africa  requests  catalogues  and  price-lists  from  'Canadian  manufacturers  on 
general  lines  of  household  and  building  hardware,  household  utensils,  stoves  and  other 
lines. 

1469.  Shelving. — A  Durban  firm  with  branches  throughout  South  Africa  are 
prepared  to  receive  quotations  for  pine  and  poplar  shelving. 

1470.  Furniture. — A  Durban  firm  with  branches  in  -several  centres  in  South 
Africa  requests  catalogues,  price-lists  and  full  particulars  re  packing  on  furniture  of 
air  kinds,  shipped  k.d.s. 

1471.  Pianos  and  organs. — A  Durban  firm  with  branches  in  several  centres  of 
South  Africa,  asks  for  catalogues  and  price-lists  on  Canadian-made  pianos  and  organs. 

1472.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  Durban  firm  with  branches  in  several  centres 
of  South  Africa  asks  for  catalogues  and  price-lists  and  full  particulars  of  Canadian- 
made  agricultural  machinery. 

1473.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  of  iron  dealers  asks  for  catalogues  and  samples 
Where  possible  on  household  and  building  hardware,  tools,  shovels,  stoves,  enamel- 
ware  and  other  hardware  lines. 

1474.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Durban  firm  of  iron  dealers  asks  for  particulars  and 
quotations  on  iron  steel  sheets,  bar-iron,  mild  steel  bars  and  rods,  and  other  iron 
and  steel  products. 

1475.  Handles. — A  Durban  firm  of  iron  dealers  requests  samples,  prices  and 
particulars  of  delivery  on  handles  of  all  kinds. 

1476.  Cart  and  carriage  woodenware. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  catalogues  price- 
lists,  and  full  particulars  on  Canadian-made  hubs,  rims,  spokes,  wheels  complete  and 
other  lines. 

1477.  Cart  and  carriage  material — iron  and  steel.  — A  Durban  firm  of  iron 
dealers  asks  for  catalogues,  price-lists,  and  samples  where  possible,  of  any  iron  and 
steel  carriageware,  suitable  for  tops,  as  well  as  axles  and  springs. 

1478.  Lumber  and  timber. — A  Durban  firm  of  lumber  and  timber  merchants 
requests  full  particulars  re  lumber  and  timber  from  Eastern  and  Western  shippers. 

1479.  Furniture. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  catalogues, 
prices  and  full  particulars  of  packing  on  furniture  shipped  k.d.s. 

'  '"'  1480.  Chairs. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  catalogues,  price- 
lists  and  full  particulars  of  folding  chairs,  bentwood  and  others. 

1481.  Organs. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  correspondence  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  organs. 

1482.  Woodenware. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  requests  catalogues, 
price-lists  and  full  particulars  of  Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1483.  Handles. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  requests  samples,  price- 
lists  and  particulars  of  handles  of  all  kinds. 

1484.  Dry  goods. — A  South  African  firm  requests  clippings  and  prices  on  ducks, 
sheetings,  denims,  shirtings,  prints,  flannelettes  and  other  cotton-piece  goods.  They 
are  also  prepared  to  buy  Canadian  hosiery,  and  underwear  in  cotton,  wool  or  union. 
Where  possible,  samples  are  requested. 

1485.  Ready-mades.— A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase Canadian-made  working  shirts,  overalls  and  knitted  sweaters. 

1486.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  are  prepared  to  take 
up  Canadian  boots  and  shoes.  Full  particulars  and  where  possible  samples  are 
requested  on  leading  lines  costing  from  $2.10  to  $3.25  a  pair. 
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1487.  Chair-squares. — An  old-established  manufacturing  concern  in  Newfound- 
land asks  for  f.o.b.  prices  on  perforated  chair-squares  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

1488.  Automatic  tag  and  stapling*  machines. — An  Irish  co-operative  society 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automatic  tag  machines  and 
staples  used  for  affixing  labels  to  butter  boxes  and  for  stapling  papers  together. 

1489.  Manganese  dioxide. — A  London  merchant  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  who  can  supply  manganese  dioxide  pure,  and  who  can  give  large 
regular  deliveries. 

1490.  Cauliflower.— An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  England  for  cauliflower 
in  brine,  packed  in  barrels  of  two  English  hundredweight. 

1491.  Wrapping  paper  for  fruit. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  the  Trans- 
vaal for  wrapping  paper  for  fruit;  they  also  ask  if  cement-coated  nails  and  strapping 
could  be  supplied,  and  in  both  cases  desires  quotations  with  sizes  and  samples. 

1492.  Foodstuffs,  manufactured  goods,  twine,  jute,  etc. — A  New  York  firm 
desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  or  shippers  of  the  above  articles  for 
the  United  States  market.  They  also  state  that  they  are  interested  in  shipping  to 
the  Holland  market  and  have  been  buying  the  following  commodities:  Brass  goods, 
barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  flour,  acetate  of  lime,  dried  apples,  peaches,  auto  tires,  all 
kinds  of  leather,  oils,  malt,  barley,  barks  for  tanning,  corn,  binder  twine,  wrapping 
paper,  condensed  milk,  fibre  bags,  hides,  starch,  tobacco  stems,  etc. 

1493.  Glassware,  porcelain,  earthenware,  etc. — A  merchant  at  Como  would  buy 
glassware,  porcelain,  earthenware,  household  articles,  cutlery,  articles  for  electric, 
gas  and  petroleum  illumination,  sanitary  ware. 

1494.  Leather  bags,  razors,  etc. — A  firm  in  Bologna  wishes  to  represent  exporters 
of  leather  bags,  razors,  toilet  articles,  brushes,  toys,  cheap  jewellery,  soaps,  perfumes, 
combs,  etc. 

1495.  Oil,  skins,  hemp,  etc. — An  agent  at  Genoa  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian' 
exporters  of  oil,  skins,  hemp,  and  other  raw  materials  from  England  and  colonies. 
Would  also  buy  for  own  account. 

1496.  Saws. — A  firm  at  Bergamo  wishes  to  be  put  into  touch  with  manufacturer 
of  circular  and  vertical  saws  ;£or  wood  and  metal  working. 

1497.  Needles  and  pins. — A  Genoa  agent  would  represent  exporters  of  sewing 
machine  needles,  needles,  pins  and  hat  pins,  safety  pins,  thimbles,  cotton  and  linen 
handkerchiefs. 

1498.  Needles. — A  Catania  firm  wishes  to  be  put  into  touch  with  a  manufacturer 
of  needles  for  hosiery  machinery. 

1499.  Washing  soda. — Chemical  and  manure  works  at  Vincenza  wishes  to  buy 
washing  soda  (carbonate  of  soda)  98  to  99. 

1500.  Soap,  cotton-seed  oil  and  oilseeds. — An  agent  at  Bologna  would  represent 
soap  works  and  exporters  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  oilseeds. 

1501.  Cashmere  cloth. — A  manufacturer  at  Bresoia  would  buy  large  quantities 
of  cashmere  cloth  (for  making  shawls). 

1502.  Pig-iron,  iron-hoops,  etc. — A  Florence  agent  would  represent  shippers  of 
pig-iron,  iron-hoops,  boiler  plates,  drawn  iron  and  steel  tubes,  steel  for  making  springs, 
etc. 

1503.  Sesame,  oils,  seeds,  etc. — An  important  merchant  at  Genoa  is  interested  in 
the  following  products  from  Canada:  Sesame,  oils,  seeds,  etc. 

1504.  Soapmaking  materials,  linseed  oil,  etc. — An  agent  at  Genoa  would  repre- 
sent exporters  of  soapmaking  materials,  linseed  oil,  spya,  oil,  chemicals  for  industries. 
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1505.  Pilchards,  herrings,  soap.— A  Genoa  firm  are  buyers  of  pilchards,  herrings 
in  barrels,  Liverpool  laundry  soap. 

1506.  Dry  goods,  haberdashery,  etc. — A  Turin  agent  is  open  to  represent  ex- 
porters of  woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods,  linings,  dress  materials,  men's  outfitters 
articles,  handkerchiefs,  plaids,  etc. 

1507.  Machinery. — A  party  at  Turin  would  buy:  Machinery  for  making  needles 
for  sewing  machines,  hooks,  press-buttons,  and  haberdashery  in  general. 

1508.  Clothing  novelties,  hosiery,  etc. — Party  at  Rome  is  open  to  sell  on  com- 
mission men's  and  ladies'  clothing  novelties,  hosiery,  linen,  cotton  and  linen  textiles, 
braces,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  blankets,  etc. 

1509.  Coals,  chemicals,  oils,  etc. — An  agent  at  Bologna  would  represent  shippers 
of  coals,  chemicals,  oils,  soaps,  biscuits,  salt  provisions,  etc. 

1510.  Metals,  coals,  sulphate  of  copper. — A  Genoa  representative  would  act  as 
agent  for  shippers  of  metals,  coals,  sulphate  of  copper. 

1511.  Dates,  dried  fruit,  coal  and  oil. — A  party  at  Genoa  would  sell  on  com- 
mission or  buy  for  own  account  the  above  articles. 

1512.  Tallow,  bone  grease,  oils  for  soapmaking. — A  buyer  at  Bologna  wishes 
to  purchase  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

1513.  Agent  at  Genoa. — An  agent  at  Genoa  is  open  to  represent  shippers  ot 
skins,  raw  jute,  rosin,  caustic  soda,  quebracho,  wax,  greases  for  soapmaking,  wood  oil, 
bitumen. 

1514.  Rubber,  chemicals,  gutta-percha. — A  Genoa  firm  would  sell  on  commission 
or  buy  for  own  account  engineering  and  surgical  rubber,  chemicals,  gutta-percha. 

1515.  Machines. — A  Genoa  firm  would  buy  family  and  special  sewing  and 
embroidering  machines,  machines  for  sailmaking,  etc. 

1516.  Upholstering  materials. — An  important  firm  in  St.  John's  requests  to  be 
put  into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  upholstering 
and  mattress  hair,  batting,  upholstering  linen  twines  and  nails.  Correspondents  are 
asked  to  furnish  samples  and  f.o.b.  prices  at  point  of  shipment. 

1517.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  catalogues,  price- 
lists  and  other  details  on  all  kinds  of  hardware,  stoves  and  household  utensils, 

1518.  Agricultural  implements. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests 
correspondence,  catalogues,  price-lists  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements. 

1519.  Dairy  implements. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  corre- 
spondence, catalogues,  price-lists  and  other  particulars  of  Canadian-made  dairy 
implements.  .  ^ 

1520.  Foodstuffs. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  makes  demand  for 
Canadian  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  butter,  cheese,  bacon  and  ham,  condensed  milk 
and  canned  goods  including  salmon. 

1521.  Iron  and  steel. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  cor- 
respondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

1522.  Hardware. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  catalogues 
and  price-lists  on  hardware  of  all  kinds,  including  household  utensils  in  enamelware 
and  other  lines. 

1523.  Dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale 
dealers  requests  catalogues,  illustrations  and  price-lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  dairy  machinery  and  implements. 

1524.  Washing  machines. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests 
catalogues  and  price-lists  with  full  packing  particulars  regarding  washing  machines, 
or  any  other  lines  of  household  utensils. 

1525.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  quotations, 
together  with  other  details  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags  and  writing  pads. 
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Annual  Report. 

♦Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  J,5  cents.) 

Imports  Into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

*Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

S.  With  United  Kingdom. 
4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.* 

♦Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

♦Part    V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

♦Part  VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,    oloth    cover,   U.QQ .  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.     (Price,  $1.00.) 
*Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
♦Criminal  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Fre«.) 

♦May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

"Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

BJ.  H.  l  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuldblaak  26. 
Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Baslnghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  vlsitinr  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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Australia.  R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

B.   Millin.   The   Exchange   Building-,  Sydney, 

N.S.W.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

British  West  Indies.  a  R   Sontum>  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 


Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway.     Cable  Address  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  GeneraL 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  GeneraL 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Guayquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  GeneraL 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  GeneraL 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director   General   of  Commer- 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  GeneraL 

Spain: 


cial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Milan,  British  ConsuL 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  GeneraL 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  ConsuL 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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CANADIAN  LUMBERMEN  SHOULD  GET  TOGETHER. 

In  April,  1915,  Mr.  H.  E.  MacMillan,  Chief  Forester  of  British  Columbia,  was 
engaged  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  as  a  Special  Trade  Commissioner 
to  visit  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the 
requirements  and  possibilities  of  markets  for  Canadian  lumber  with  special  regard 
to  the  lumber  products  of  British  Columbia.  Mr.  MacMillan  visited  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  Holland,  South  Africa,  India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  preparing 
interesting-  and  instructive  reports  on  the  lumber  trade,  which  were  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  Mr.  MacMillan's  complete  report  will  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Canadian  lumbermen  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  should  get  together 
and  concert  measures  for  the  efficient  disposal  of  their  products  in  the  wide  opening 
markets  of  the  world.  There  will  be  an  immense  demand  for  lumber  in  Europe  during 
the  reconstruction  period  following  the  war.  Why  should  not  Canadian  lumbermen 
get  their  share  of  this  trade?  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  China,, 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  there  are  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian 
lumber  awaiting  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  great  lumber  interests. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  the  various  lumber  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government,  a 
corps  of  experts  will  start  for  Europe  early  in  November  to  study  the  conditions  of 
the  lumber  market  likely  to  prevail  during  the  reconstruction  period  following  the 
war.    The  expedition  is  being  largely  financed  by  the  lumbermen  themselves. 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  how  to  organize  the  American  lumber  industry 
to  best  secure  the  great  volume  of  foreign  lumber  business  that  must  come  to  the 
United  States  even  before  the  European  war  ends,  there  were  some  detailed  reports 
given  of  the  conditions  abroad  by  the  varied  interested  organizations,  as  well  as  from 
governmental  agencies.    These  conditions  were  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

Belgium. — Forests  entirely  destroyed,  the  nation  so  wrecked  physically  and  finan- 
cially that  it  will  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  and  this  rebuilding  will  have  to  be  financed 
by  the  major  powers. 

France. — Northern  France  must  be  rebuilt,  enormous  distances  of  railroad  lines 
laid,  with  a  consequent  demand  beyond  estimate  of  quantity  for  railroad  ties,  sleepers 
and  lumber  to  entirely  rebuild  the  farm  buildings,  villages  and  cities  of  northern 
France.    This  need  will  be  definite,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  present  war. 
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England. — Its  forests,  as  well  as  those  of  Scotland,  denuded,  the  supply  of  lumber 
-already  exhausted,  and  imported  lumber  needed  for  all  future  building,  until  new 
forests  grow  to  take  the  place  of  the  timber  cut  to  use  for  war  purposes. 

Italy. — The  supply  of  timber  is  gone,  used  in  war  operations,  either  for  Italy 
herself  or  her  allies,  and  great  quantities  in  immediate  demand. 

Spain. — The  forests  cut,  and  the  lumber  sold  to  warring  nations. 

Germany. — No  estimate  made  of  conditions,  but  the  need  only  less  than  that  of 
the  allied  powers  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  German  Government  has 
foreseen  the  future  and  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  by  the  holding  of  great  tracts 
as  public  forest. 

Russia. — Has  great  supplies  of  standing  timber,  Baltic  pine  chiefly,  but  not  during 
the  war,  at  least,  available  to  the  other  allies  and  even  after  peace  is  declared  not 
suited  to  the  demand,  owing  to  its  lower  quality. 

To  secure  this  business,  it  was  declared  to  be  only  necessary  for  the  American 
lumbermen  to  go  after  the  trade  systematically,  with  an  advance  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  various  nations,  and  the  securing  of  information  as  to  the  markets  and 
business  practices.  It  was  stated  that  the  French  Government  has  already  offered  to 
buy  enormous  quantities  of  railroad  timber,  on  twelve  months'  interest-bearing  notes. 

Mr.  John  E.  Rhodes,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association  which  sent  a 
representative  abroad  several  months  ago,  told  the  conference  that  the  reports  received 
indicated  that  the  demand  for  lumber  would  be  beyond  belief.  The  plan  of  rebuilding 
France  as  being  outlined  by  French  governmental  authorities  is  to  have  towns  and 
villages  on  the  community  basis  with  model  government  farms  in  each  district. 

The  enterprise  will  not  end  with  sending  experts  to  report  on  market  conditions 
in  Europe.  The  lumbermen  propose  to  organize  export  associations  with  foreign  sales 
agencies  to  secure  and  distribute  orders  for  American  lumber. 

The  lumbering  interests  represented  at  the  conference  agreed  that  American 
lumbermen  of  all  sections  should  unite  to  secure  this  market  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  exporters  or  not. 

Mr.  0.  T.  Swan,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  operating  in  Upper  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  said  in 
reference  to  this: — 

"  We  must  realize  that  anything  that  assists  in  providing  a  market  for  another 
species  of  lumber  helps  the  whole  industry.  A  field  that  provides  an  outlet  for  southern 
pine  relieves  the  hemlock  territory  of  competition  from  the  south,  from  mills  which 
are  selling  at  perhaps  less  than  cost,  to  help  the  manufacturers  secure  cash  to  keep 
their  men  at  work  in  dull  times." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  October  6,  1916. 

government  report  on  the  control  of  food  prices. 

Last  June  the  Government  appointed  an  influential  committee  of  economic 
authorities  to  "  investigate  the  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  increase  of 
prices  of  commodities  of  general  consumption  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to 
recommend  such  steps,  if  any,  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  the  situation,  as  appear 
practicable  and  expedient,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  adequate 
supplies." 

This  committee  has  now  issued  an  interim  report,  which,  while  dealing  broadly 
t  with  the  whole  question  and  generally  surveying  prices  and  the  means  so  far  used  to 
control  them,  makes  special  recommendations  for  controlling  the  prices  of  three 
important  commodities :  meat,  milk,  and  bacon,  because  "  it  may  be  taken  as  common 
ground  that  any  proposals  to  control  the  prices  of  articles  of  general  consumption 
would  require  to  be  discussed  with  regard  to  each  article  separately." 

To  those  who  anticipate — and  to  judge  by  the  comments  of  the  press  their 
number  is  considerable — that  the  committee  would  be  able  to  throw  much  new  light 
on  a  subject  which  has  been  so  exhaustively  discussed  during  the  past  two  years,  or  to 
find  drastic  and  immediate  remedies  for  ameliorating  the  situation,  the  report  is  some- 
what disappointing. 

The  report  is  an  interesting,  exhaustive,  and  well-reasoned  document,  but  while 
the  committee  makes  a  number  of  recommendations,  the  main  impression  produced  is 
that  the  direct  cause  for  the  high  prices  ruling  for  practically  every  kind  of  commodity 
is  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  of  transportation  resulting  from  the  war,  and 
that  with  the  demand  exceeding  the  available  supply,  high  prices  are  inevitable. 

The  committee,  during  the  thirty-three  sittings  which  have  been  held,  has  not 
received  any  evidence  confirming  the  existence  of  rings,  combines,  and  other  forms 
of  manipulation,  the  presence  of  which  has  been  constantly  and  persistently  reported 
by  general  rumour  and  a  certain  section  of  the  press,  nor  does  it  consider  that  the 
Government  has  been  negligent  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

Indeed,  approval  is  expressed  of  Government  action  taken  to  control  prices  in 
certain  directions,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  prices  would  be  very  much  higher 
were  it  not  for  the  measures  already  taken  by  the  Government  to  maintain  supplies 
and  regulate  prices. 

On  general  lines  the  committee  largely  endorses  the  statements  already  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  others  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
of  food  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Committee  does  make  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  for  ameliorating  the  position,  but  as  the  majority  of  those  in 
which  the  members  were  unanimous  Were  mainly  reiterations  of  proposals  which  have 
previously  received  considerable  public  attention,  and  the  more  drastic  and  radical 
recommendations  for  increased  Government  purchases  and  the  regulation  of  prices  of 
home  produce  are  signed  by  only  seven  out  of  the  twelve  members,  it  is  evident  that 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  their  practicability  and  efficiency. 

As  regards  the  unanimous  recommendations,  those  which  have  attracted  the  most 
attention  and  discussion  are  the  proposals  for  a  voluntary  "meatless  day,"  and  the 
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empowering  of  local  authorities  to  open  municipal  foodstuff  shops  where  retailers7 
prices  are  excessive. 

PRICES  IN  GENERAL  AND  EARNINGS. 

The  report  opens  with  a  tabular  survey  of  prices  of  food,  clothing  and  coal,  repro- 
duced below,  showing  the  percentage  increase  of  prices  of  a  number  of  selected  articles 
from  July,  1914,  to  the  1st  September,  1916,  in  connection  with  -which  the  committee 
accepts  the  estimate  that  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
classes  since  the  outbreak  of  war  is  about  45  per  cent. 

Table  showing  percentage  increase  in  Food  Prices  on  the  1st  September,  1916,  over 

those  of  July,  1914. 

Percentage  Increase  from  July,  1914,  to 
September  1,  1916. 

Large  Towns 


Article. 

,  (populations 

Small  Towns 

United 

over  50,000 ) . 

and  Villages. 

Kingdom. 

R-bs  

61 

59 

60 

Thin  flank  

87 

72 

80 

B2ef,  chilled  or  frozen — 

Ribs.  .   .  .'  

83 

76 

80 

102 

92 

97 

Mutton,  British — 

57 

54 

55 

Breast  

92 

68 

80 

Mutton,  frozen — 

89 

80 

84 

123 

111 

117 

49 

42 

46 

Fish  

103 

70 

87 

59 

65 

62 

58 

50 

54 

Tea  

51 

50 

50 

166 

160 

163 

Milk  

39 

32 

35 

Butter — 

48 

49 

48 

Salt  '  

47 

49  ' 

48 

45 

48 

46 

Margarine  

20 

17 

18 

86 

.78 

82 

55 

49 

52 

All   above   articles    (weighted  per- 

68 

62 

65 

CLOTHING  AND  CLOTHING  MATERIALS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentage  increases  in  the  prices  of  the 
undermentioned  clothing  materials,  articles  of  clothing,  and  boots,  between  July,  1914 
and  September,  1916: — 


July  1, 

Dec.  1, 

March  1, 

June  1, 

Sept.  1, 

Article  or  Material. 

1915. 

1915. 

1916. 

1916. 

1916. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

35 

50 

60 

65 

75 

"       underclothing   and   hosiery    .  , 

35 

60 

70 

80 

90 

15 

20 

30 

30 

40 

Cotton  material  for  garments  

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

underclothing  and  hosiery..  ., 

5 

20 

30 

40 

50 

Boots*  and  shoes— - 

30 

45 

55 

65 

75 

25 

35 

40 

50 

60 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

25 

35 

50 

60 

70 

INCREASE  IN  EARNINGS. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  war  bonuses  and  increases  in  normal  rates  of  wages 
granted  to  workpeople  of  the  manual  labour  classes  in  the  two  years  have  affected 
5,800,000  workpeople  to  the  extent  of  £1,480,000  per  week.    The  figures  do  not  include 
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the  increase  in  earnings  which  has  resulted  from  greater  regularity  of  employment, 
additional  overtime,  substitution  of  piecework  for  timework,  and  other  factors  which 
have  tended  to  raise  the  actual  earnings  quite  apart  from  the  increase  in  rates. 

Although  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  logically  come  at  the  end  of  the 
report,  it  seems  advantageous,  in  view  of  the  general  interest  which  they  have  aroused, 
to  deal  with  them  before  the  separate  memoranda  on  the  prices  of  meat,  milk  and 
bacon,  which  preceded  them  in  the  published  report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

1.  Further  efforts  should  be  made  to  hasten,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  naval 
needs,  the  construction  of  mercantile  shipping,  especially  that  required  for  the  con- 
veying of  refrigerated  meat.  In  case  of  dispute  between  builders  and  owners,  the 
Government  should  requisition  and  complete  the  ship. 

2.  In  view  of  the  danger  of  renewed  dock  and  railway  congestion,  immediate 
measures  should  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient  men  to  attend  to  the  necessary  work, 

3.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon  unnecessary  imports  should  be  extended. 

4.  No  animal  in  calf,  lamb,  or  pig,  shall  be  slaughtered,  and  the  offence  made 
penal. 

5.  Upon  considering  whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  live  cattle  from  Canada  would  relieve  the  situation,  there  seems  to  be  no  consider- 
able supply  available,  even  if  the  scarcity  of  shipping  did  not  make  the  importation 
of  live,  as  against  dead,  meat,  uneconomical. 

6.  The  Government  should  develop  its  policy  of  direct  meat  purchase  by  increas- 
ing sources  of  supply. 

7.  In  disposing  of  meat  which  it  purchases  for  civilian  consumption,  the  Govern- 
ment should  impose  conditions  on  retailers  as  well  as  upon  wholesale  sellers. 

8.  Supplies  of  meat  from  Brazil  should  be  opened  up  by  the  establishment  of 
refrigerating  plants  at  convenient  ports. 

9.  Persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  severe  manual  labour  should  voluntarily 
abstain  from  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  on  one  day  of  each  week. 

10.  The  War  Office  should  again  consider  whether  economy  in  the  supply  of  meat 
to  the  Army  can  be  effected  by  improvement  of  methods  of  cooking  and  serving. 

11.  If  additional  summer  milk  can  be  imported  from  Ireland,  it  might  be  put  on 
sale  under  Government  control  in  poor  town  districts. 

12.  An  inquiry  should  be  instituted  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  large  quan- 
tities of  desiccated  milk  (milk  powder)  in  pastoral  districts,  to  be  subsequently 
reliquefied  for  consumption. 

13.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  milkers  and  consequent  reduction  of  dairy  herds, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  attempt  to  induce  women  to  take  up  the  work  and  to 
persuade  farmers  to  employ  them. 

14.  All  wholesale  milk  dealers  in  large  towns  should  be  required,  in  arranging 
winter  contracts,  to  furnish  to  the  Government  the  names  of  farmers  from  whom 
they  have  purchased  milk,  and  the  details  together  with  similar  particulars  of  expir- 
ing contracts. 

15.  Local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  open  municipal  shops  for  the  sale 
of  milk,  meat,  bacon  and  other  necessary  foodstuffs,  where  retailers  are  combining  to 
secure  excessive  profits. 

16.  Local  authorities  should  be  urged  to  start  maternity  centres,  baby  clinics, 
and  child  nurseries,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  milk  to  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  dinners  to  expectant  mothers. 

And  in  conclusion,  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  the  situation  produced  by  the 
increase  of  prices,  the  committee  desire,  without  waiting  for  their  final  report,  to  make 
the  following  additions  to  the  preceding  recommendations: — 

17.  "  We  recommend  that  if,  in  any  direction,  the  announced  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  fair  and  adequate  rates  of  wages  for  women  workers  in  con- 
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trolled  establishments  has  not  yet  been  completely  carried  out,  it  should  be  enforced 
there  with  the  least  possible  delay." 

18.  "  We  urge  all  employers  and  public  bodies  the  desirability  of  reviewing  their 
pay-roll,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  lower-paid  grades  of 
labour  have  not  yet  received  a  substantial  increase  of  earnings,  and  of  taking  steps  to 
improve  the  position  of  those  who  hitherto  may  not  have  sufficiently  benefited  by  the 
general  upward  movement." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RECOMMENDATIONS  (SIGNED  BY  ONLY  SEVEN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE) . 

The  present  circumstances  being  altogether  exceptional  and  abnormal,  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  inflation  of  the  prices  and  the  making  of  large  profits,  and  the 
evil  cannot  be  effectively  checked  without  Government  action.  Therefore  the  Govern- 
ment should  more  and  more  enlarge  its  purchases  of  meat  and  bacon  from  outside 
sources,  and  where  possible  become  the  sole  purchaser,  and  should  insist  upon  the 
purchasing  public  getting  the  full  benefit  of  advantageous  buying. 

The  Government,  having  already  exercised  a  large  measure  of  control  over  prices, 
notably  in  the  cases  of  coal,  house  rents,  and  the  wool  clip,  public  control  should  also 
be  assumed  over  the  home  supplies  of  meat,  bacon,  milk,  and  other  primary  food- 
stuffs in  the  sale  of  which  too  much  profit  is  being  made  by  home  producers.  A  large 
measure  of  control  should  be  exercised  and  reasonable  prices  should  be  fixed. 

In  regard  to  the  milk  industry,  for  instance,  a  committee  of  men  and  women 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade  might  be  appointed  to  regulate  prices, 
taking  all  the  factors  fully  into  account,  and  endeavouring  to  act  fairly  as  between 
the  farmers,  the  distributors,  and  the  public. 

The  report  contains  elaborate  analyses  of  the  prices  of  meat,  milk  and  bacon, 
and  sets  forth  in  detail  the  chief  features  leading  up  to  the  present  position  in  each 
commodity. 

Possibly  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  conclusions  reached  is  that  contrary 
to  general  experience  it  is  the  actual  producer  of  the  commodities  who  is  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  any  artificial  profits  which  are  made  rather  than  the  much- 
abused  middleman  and  contractor. 

RISE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  MEATS. 

During  the  present  year,  there  was  a  continuous  rise  in  the  price  of  British  meat 
until  June,  and  although  there  has  been  a  slight  change  since  then,  the  committee 
states  that  retail  prices  of  British  meat  averaged  on  the  1st  of  September,  1916,  about 
5£d.  a  pound  above  those  of  July,  1914,  and  that  this  rise  can  be  to  a  certain  extent 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  cost  of  production,  which  has  steadily  risen. 

In  spite  of  restrictions  on  the  export  of  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers,  the  prices 
of  these  articles  have  risen  greatly,  and  as  examples,  it  is  stated  that  linseed  cake 
costs  £12  5s.  9d.,  as  against  £8  5s.  lOd.  per  ton  before  the  war,  and  nitrate  o£  soda 
£18  5s.  in  comparison  with  £10  14s.  9d.,  while  agricultural  wages  have  also  risen  in 
consequence  of  the  shortage  of  labour. 

Consequently,  some  rise  in  the  price  of  British  meat  was  to  be  anticipated,  even 
if  there  had  not  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  imported  meat,  which  normally  pro- 
vides over  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  consumption. 

(  A  heavy  advance  has,  however,  taken  place  concurrently,  resulting  from  the  huge 
demand  for  frozen  meat  for  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  whereas  before  the  war  the  main, 
and  almost  the  only,  European  market  for  chilled  meat  was  the  British. 

Not  only  did  the  War  Office  on  the  outbreak  of  war  place  a  large  new  demand 
for  frozen  meat  which  has  progressively  increased,  but  the  French  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments have  been  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  this  country  and  to  supply  their 
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armies  with  imported  frozen  meat.  By  the  middle  of  1915  the  French  cattle  herd 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  foreign  imports  became  a  necessity. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  thus  made  upon  the  world's  stocks  usually  avail- 
able for  British  consumption  has  led,  under  existing  conditions,  to  a  great  general 
advance  in  price. 

Not  only  do  the  new  British  armies  in  the  field  and  in  home-training  consume 
very  much  more  per  head  than  was  the  case  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  French  and 
Italian  armies  also  make  a  new  demand  on  the  extra-European  supply. 

In  1915  the  imported  frozen  beef  was  almost  entirely  used  for  consumption  by 
the  allied  forces,  and  the  consumption  of  the  armies  (including  the  direct  importation 
of  frozen  beef  to  the  continent  for  military  purposes)  was  so  great  that  not  only  was 
there  a  reduction  of  about  one-half  in  the  supply  of  chilled  beef  for  the  British  civilian 
population,  but  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  total  production  of  frozen  and  chilled 
meat  in  South  America.  Indeed,  the  demand  was  so  strong  that  the  imports  of 
chilled  and  frozen  beef  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  (formerly 
considerable,  but  reduced  from  1907  onwards  almost  to  the  vanishing  point)  recovered 
in  1915  to  50,068  tons. 

Upon  the  other  hand  the  imports  of  frozen  mutton  from  Australia  were  nearly 
25  per  cent  lower  in  1915  than  in  1913,  on  account  of  the  destructive  drought. 

In  1916,  the  growing  army  demands  have  still  further  reduced  the  quantity  of 
beef  and  mutton  available  for  general  consumption. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  in  neutral 
as  well  as  belligerent  countries. 

The  advance  has,  however,  been  very  much  greater  in  the  Central  Empires  than 
in  this  country,  as  the  following  figures  showing  the  percentage  rise  in  retail  prices 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  July,  1916,  will  show: — 


In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  figures  relate  to  British  meat.  Chilled 
and  frozen  have  advanced  about  100  per  cent. 

The  most  concise  explanation  of  the  existing  position  is  that  whereas  imported 
meat  furnished  40  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
present  demands  for  the  armies  have  reduced  the  percentage  available  for  the  civilian 
population  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  home-grown  supply  of  beef  and  mutton  has 
remained  practically  stationary,  and  imports  of  live  and  fresh-killed  stock  have  enor- 
mously decreased. 

The  situation  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  one-half  the  supply  of  frozen  meat 
would  have  been  still  worse  had  it  not  been  for  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  meat 
generally,  resulting  from  high  prices,  which  is  estimated  at  about  16  per  cent  from 
the  normal. 

The  report  describes  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  for  securing  adequate 
meat  supplies,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  the  allied  powers,  whereby  with  the 
patriotic  co-operation  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments,  they  were 
able  to  secure  practical  control  of  the  Australasian  meat  supplies,  and  also  by  taking 
control  of  the  insulated  shipping  required  for  transportation,  to  check  the  possible 
rapacity  of  South  American  interests,  although  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  obtain 
control  of  these  latter  supplies  solely  for  the  use  of  the.  allied  nations. 

The  chief  sources  of  established  supply  formerly  were  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  and  the  Australasian  dominions;  but  new  works  had  been  opened  in  China, 
Venezuela  and  Madagascar;  large  developments  were  possible  in  Brazil,  and  some 
increase  could  be  looked  for  from  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

As  national  tastes  in  meat  vary,  the  British  demand  has  continued  to  be  met  in 
the  main  from  former  sources,  while  Uruguay,  Venezuela  and  Madagascar  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  France,  and  China  and  Brazil  for  Italy. 
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Particulars  are  given  of  contracts  entered  into,  and  the  general  conclusion  reached 
by  the  committee  is  that  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  an  abnormal  situation 
the  buying  upon  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  economical.  , 

NOT  CAUSED  BY  INCREASE  IN  FREIGHTS. 

It  will  cause  surprise  to  learn  that  the  results  of  a  very  thorough  inquiry  show 
that  increase  in  freights  does  not  constitute  a  main  item  in  the  increased  cost  of 
imported  meat,  because  the  average  amount  does  not  exceed  Id.  per  pound. 

Dearth  of  tonnage  does,  however,  limit  supplies,  and  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
reserving  a  certain  proportion  of  the  available  refrigerating  space  for  other  food 
supplies,  in  spite  of  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Australian  and  South 
American  fleets,  and  which  more  than  compensate  for  losses  incurred  through  the  war, 
the  meat-carrying  capacity  is  no  greater  than  before  the  war. 

Only  by  a  further  increase  of  insulated  tonnage,  seconded  by  rapid  handling  at 
the  ports,  can  the  meat  supply  for  civilian  consumption  be  effectually  augmented. 

So  much  has  been  publicly  stated  about  the  large  profits  of  meat  trusts  and  other 
meat  dealers  that  the  committee  has  made  special  investigation  in  this  direction. 
The  result  is  that  they  find  generally  that  it  is  the  cattle  breeders  who  have  made  the 
major  profit  and  are  mainly  responsible  for  such  increases  beyond  augmented  cost  of 
production  and  incidental  expenses,  and  that  while  some  of  the  South  American  meat 
companies  have  certainly  done  well,  no  such  profits  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the 
meat  importing  trade  as  are  recorded  in  some  of  the  leading  war  industries. 

In  the  home  meat  trade  profits  made  go  mainly  to  the  breeders,  the  graziers  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  case  of  meat  imported  from  North  and  South  America  to 
the  breeders  and  the  meat  importing  companies. 

The  committee  offers  the  opinion  that  where  price  control  is  practicable,  i.e.,  in 
the  case  of  the  Australasian  meat  put  upon  the  market  by  the  Government,  it  appears 
to  be  efficiently  applied,  but  that  the  substantial  cause  of  increased  profit  is  rather 
the  shortage  of  supply  than  any  process  of  combination,  and  the  reduction  of  prices 
at  foreign  and  home  sources  of  supply  is  obviously  difficult  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  cold  storage  upon  account  of  the  very  large  importa- 
tions of  bacon,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  rumour,  it  has  been  found  that  both 
American  and  Canadian  bacon  were  occasionally  sold  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
summer  at  lower  prices  than  were  ruling  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of  English, 
Irish  and  Danish  bacon,  partly  due  to  the  preference  given  by  London  and  the  south 
who,  according  to  witnesses,  will  not  buy  American  bacon,  and  are  willing  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  English,  Irish  and  Danish. 

This  preference,  combined  with  the  increased  cost  of  feeding  stuffs — and  in  the 
case  of  Denmark  reduction  of  supply  and  rise  in  freights — has  forced  up  prices. 

The  committee  has  received  evidence  that  the  demand  is  mainly  for  the  best  cuts 
of  bacon,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sell  the  cheaper  parts,  such  as  hocks  and  collars,  even  in 
the  poorer  districts. 

A  survey  of  bacon  imports  in  general  from  1911  to  1916  will  show  that  prices  were 
rising  steadily  before  the  war,  though  there  was  a  fall  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914 
as  compared  with  1913;  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  supply  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  far  in  excess  of  the  decline  in  that  from  other  countries ; 
and  that  there  must  have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  military  and  other  consumption 
to  absorb  the  total. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  (Smith.) 

Leeds,  October  3,  1916. 

FiRST  TRANS-ATLANTIC  APPLE  ARRIVALS. 

The  first  trans-Atlantic  apples  this  season  reached  the  United  Kingdom  during 
August  and  September,  though  the  quantities  were  not  large.  They  included  Virginia 
and  New  York  State  apples  and  California  box  apples.  Prices  have  been  good  for 
apples  in  sound  condition,  but  many  of  the  barrel  apples  arrived  soft.  The  first 
Ontario  apples  arrived  in  Glasgow  per  ss.  Athenia  on  the  25th.  The  Duchess  variety 
were  spent  and  in  very  bad  condition.  The  No.  1  Wealthies  and  Alexanders  were  good, 
bringing  excellent  prices  as  already  reported  by  cable.  The  No.  3's,  however,  were 
slack  and  the  Alexanders  badly  spotted.  Many  of  the  Virginia  and  New  York  apples 
received  in  Liverpool  have  been  soft,  though  they  have  brought  good  prices,  when 
their  condition  is  considered.  The  first  Nova  Scotia  boat,  the  ss.  Graciana,  is  expected 
in  Liverpool  Oct.  2. 

BOXED  APPLE  SALES  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  interesting  announcement  is  made  that  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  who  claim  to  be  the  largest  exporters  of  box  apples  in  the  United 
States  and  to  be  handling  4,000  carloads  this  season,  have  placed  their  entire  export 
output  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Goodwin,  Ltd.,  apple  brokers,  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  London,  who  state  that  they  are  now  booking  orders,  at  c.i.f.  prices,  for 
New  York  and  Boston  shipments  during  October,  November  and  early  December.  This 
announcement  is  of  particular  interest  to  students  of  apple  marketing  problems,  as  it 
involves  a  radical  departure  from  previous  methods  of  hanllirig  the  output  of  this 
organization.  For  several  years,  the  Exchange  has  had  its  own  sales  representative 
on  the  London  market,  free  to  place  apples  through  the  brokers  or  by  direct  sale  to 
wholesalers.  The  new  policy  concentrates  the  output  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
important  firms  of  apple  auction  brokers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though,  apparently, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  sell  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  apples  by  private  sale. 

WINTER  PORT  FOR  BRISTOL  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Company  announce  their  choice  of  Halifax  as  the  winter 
port  for  their  Bristol  service.  This  decision  should  have  an  important  efEect  in 
developing  Nova  Scotia  apple  business  with  both  Bristol  and  Cardiff,  and  the  whole- 
salers at  both  points  are  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded.  Cardiff, 
particularly,  is  becoming  the  centre  of  a  very  important  territory  for  the  consumption 
of  Nova  Scotia  apples,  and  shippers  will  be  well  advised  to  cultivate  this  market  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

HIGH  APPLE  FREIGHT  RATES. 

London  importers  are  protesting  strongly  against  the  raising  of  the  apple  rate 
from  Halifax  to  $2,  as  against  $1.25  last  year,  78  cents  in  1914-15,  66  cents  in  1913-14, 
and  60  cents  in  1912-13.  This  places  Nova  Scotia  apple  rates  on  a  level  with  those 
from  New  York  and  Portland,  which,  towards  the  close  of  last  season,  had,  already, 
reached  $2.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  steamship  company  to  secure  a  reduction,  as  a  rate  treble  the  normal  one 
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will  prove  a  very  serious  handicap  on  our  exporters.  Rates  from  Halifax  and  Montreal 
to  Liverpool  are  $2,  as  against  $2.25  for  New  York.  Rates  from  Boston,  New  York 
and  Montreal  to  Glasgow  are  $2  per  barrel. 

INFERIOR  APPLES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SHIPPED. 

While  strong  demand  and  limited  supply  due  to  shipping  space  restrictions  and 
to  crop  shortage,  give  every  reason  to  expect  excellent  prices  for  first-quality  fruit, 
high  rates  will  probably  make  it  difficult  to  market  inferior  apples  at  satisfactory 
prices,  and  shippers  will  be  well  advised  not  to  risk  shipping  low  grade  and  scabby 
apples,  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  arrive  in  a  condition  to  command  good 
figures.  Last  year,  considerable  quantities  of  apples  were  shipped  that  must  have 
represented  a  loss  to  the  shipper,  besides  having  a  most  unfortunate  effect  upon  the 
reputation  of  Canadian  apples. 

ORANGE  RESTRICTION  CANCELLED. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  announce  that,  in  view  of  the  unfavourable  condi- 
tions affecting  this  season's  crop  of  oranges,  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  existing  restriction  on  the  importation  of  oranges,  and  the  regulation  that  on  and 
after  August  7  all  such  imports  must  be  carried  in  specially-licensed  ships  will  be 
cancelled.  An  order  has  been  issued  that  no  Spanish  oranges  will  be  shipped  unless 
there  is  confirmation  by  the  British  consuls  in  all  the  orange  ports  that  no  German 
is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  consignment. 

FRUIT  ACREAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  IRELAND. 

The  agricultural  statistics  for  Ireland  just  published  show  that  the  area  devoted 
to  fruit  is  15,567  acres  compared  with  15,885  acres  last  year,  a  decrease  of  318  acres, 
or  2  per  cent.  Over  the  five  years,  1912  to  1916,  inclusive,  however,  little  variation  is 
shown,  the  figures  ranging  from  15,218  acres  in  1912  to  16,090  acres  in  1914.  In 
England  and  Wales,  the  fruit  acreage  is  251,320  acres  compared  with  248,830  acres 
in  1915,  an  increase  of  2,490  acres. 

TO  INCREASE  THE  DEMAND  FOR  APPLES. 

The  fruit  trade  papers  have  recently  contained  several  articles  dealing  with  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  demand  for  apples  by  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
sumer the  value  of  fruit  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  One  such  article  refers  to  the 
formation  in  New  York  of  an  apple  consumers'  society,  the  members  of  which  bind 
themselves  to  consume  two  American  apples  every  day. 

In  the  same  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Australian  fruit  growers  have  pub- 
lished a  neat  little  brochure  by  a  medical  man,  "  Fruit  as  Food  and  Medicine,"  which 
is  intended  for  distribution  by  retailers  to  their  customers.  After  a  very  interesting 
discussion  of  the  food  value  of  the  apple,  the  booklet  concludes :  "As  a  medical 
health  officer  in  a  large  fruit-growing  district  in  Tasmania,  I  have  for  years  been 
able  to  show  a  much  lower  mortality  than  in  districts  where  fruit  is  not  grown; 
indeed,  our  mortality  in  Glenorchy,  of  four  in  1911,  five  in  1912,  and  six  in  1913  in 
the  thousand  is,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  the  lowest  recorded."'  A  British  trade  paper 
is  offering  to  supply  reprints  of  this  booklet  at  cost,  to  retailers  for  distribution  to 
their  customers. 

A  number  of  booklets  advertising  Nova  Scotia  apples  and  containing  recipes  for 
using  the  apples  were  distributed  to  London  retailers  last  year  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Lawson, 
acting  for  Nova  Scotia  fruit  growers,  and  were  highly  appreciated  both  by  the  trade 
and  the  consuming  public.  It  is  believed  that  the  large-scale  distribution  of  similar 
booklets  would  have  as  important  an  effect  in  stimulating  demand  for  the  apple  on 
this  market  as  has  been  the  case  with  similar  publicity  work  carried  on  in  Canada. 
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Samples  of  the  Apple  Booklet  distributed  in  Canada  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  in  the  season  of  1914-15  have  been  shown  to  many  apple  dealers  in  this 
country,  and  have  always  elicited  expressions  of  interest  and  appreciation. 

THE  FRUIT  RETAILER^  PROFITS. 

The  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Trades'  Journal  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  much  discussed  problem  of  retailer's  profits: — 

"  In  a  season  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing  when  prices  all  round  are  high,  not 
very  much  is  heard  about  the  extortionate  prices  charged  by  retailers,  such  as  is  inva- 
riably the  cry  when  the  grower  is  getting  small  and  what  he  considers  totally  inade- 
quate returns  for  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  As  we  had  it  put  to  us  once  by  a  grower 
who  supplied  a  retail  shop  direct :  '  Why  the  man  asks  just  double  the  price  he  paid 
me,  although  he  only  has  the  article  in  his  premises  a  day,  whereas  I  have  been  tend- 
ing and  looking  after  it  for  six  months  V  That  sounds  reasonable  enough,  yet  we  know 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  outcry  against  the  excessive  charges  made  by  the  retailer  arises 
out  of  want  of  consideration.  A  retailer  has  enormous  expenses  to  keep  up,  and,  as 
the  cash  value  of  his  turn-over  is  not  large,  his  ratio  of  profit  must  be  large.  Never- 
theless, we  would  urge  upon  him  the  need  for  greater  elasticity  in  his  prices.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  wholesale  markets  are  glutted,  wicked  waste  is  taking  place 
in  the  orchards,  and  yet  the  retailer's  prices  remain  rigid.  A  reduction  in  price  is 
one  of  the  standard  methods  adopted  by  all  large  stores  and  retailers  in  most  other 
trades  for  creating  a  public  demand. 

We  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the  average  retail  fruiterer  has  any  desire  to 
limit  his  trade  by  seeking  abnormal  profits  on  a  small  turn-over.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  acts  in  belief  that  the  public  will  buy  so  much  and  no  more  of  any 
particular  line,  then  being  only  human,  he  seeks  to  make  as  much  profit  out  of  that 
limited  demand  as  he  thinks  himself  likely  to  obtain.  Now,  if  there  was  any  means 
of  making  known  to  the  retailer  and  the  consuming  public  that  ample  supplies  of  any 
fruit  or  vegetable  were  obtainable  at  low  prices,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  public  would  flock  for  bargains  in  apples  or  plums,  grapes  or  oranges,  tomatoes  or 
cucumbers,  as  readily  as  they  crowd  a  haberdasher'te  emporium  on  sale  days  which  have 
been  publicly  announced  well  beforehand. 

We  regard  it  as  essential  if  a  larger  trade  is  to  be  done  in  fruit,  etc.,  that  the 
public  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  market,  for  we  cannot 
doubt  that  when  given  the  tip,  provided  it  comes  from  a  reliable  source,  the  public 
will  readily  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  buying  cheaply." 

ADVOCATING  EMPIRE  FRUIT  PREFERENCE. 

One  of  the  most  important  British  fruit  trade  journals  concludes  an  interesting 
editorial  dealing  with  trade  after  the  war  and  advocating  "  a  consolidation  of  British 
interests  by  means  of  preferential  tariffs  and  bounties v  as  follows :  "  Seeing  how 
largely  the  fruit  trade  is  dependent  on  overseas  supplies,  those  engaged  in  it  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  this  problem  of  preferential  trade,  and  we  would  like  to  think  that 
the  trade  was  sufficiently  well  organized  to  make  its  voice  heard  and  its  influence  felt 
in  the  deliberations  on  the  subject.  Though  we  fear  that  cannot  be,  it  is  well  to  know 
that  a  fruiterer's  stock-in-trade  from  January  to  December  can  be  drawn  from  within 
the  confines  of  the  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  This  fact,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  knowledge  that,  in  our  allies,  Trance,  Italy  and  Belgium,  we  have 
three  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  fruit,  should  make  for  confidence  in  the  future." 

ENGLISH  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  gives  the  current  prices  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  English  dessert  apples  (per  cwt.)  for  the  week  ending  September  27 
as  follows : — 
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Cox's  Orange. — Leeds,  first  quality,  36s.;  second  quality,  32s.;  London,  first 
quality,  51s.;  second  quality,  40s.  6d. 

Worcester  Pearmain. — Birmingham,  first,  26s.  6d. ;  second,  21s.  6d. ;  Bristol,  first, 
28s.;  second,  23s.  6d.;  Hull  first,  28s.;  second,  25s.  6d.;  Leeds,  first,  24s.;  second,  20s.; 
Liverpool,  first,  25s.;  second,  21s.  6d. ;  London,  first,  23s.;  second,  18s.;  Manchester, 
first,  28s.;  second,  23s.  Various  varieties  of  cooking  apples  range  from  12s.  to  20s. 
per  cwt.  for  first  quality.  The  high  prices  for  Cox's  orange  are  due  to  the  very  short 
crop  of  this  very  popular  variety. 


APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916 : — 

Week  ending  September  2  

9  

16  

23  

30  

Total  during  September  


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

2,525 

7,278 

2,154 

5,184 

9,183 

8,740 

12,411 

4,744 

8,592 

12,542 

12,472 

23,592 

28,737 

32,299 

61,335 

61,399 

65,976 

104,413 

During  the  week  ended  September  9,  130  cwts.  and.  during  the  week  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  7,894  cwts.  were  registered  as  consigned  from  Canada. 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  that  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  August,  1916,  1915,  and  1914: — 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

Bananas  bunches.          741,640  887,890  1,032,080 

Oranges  cwts.            12,095  8,20-6  8,238 

Pears                                                           "              25,105  41,986  48,971 

Apricots  and  peaches  "                   126  79  284 

Plums                                                          "                1,320  1,244  f  1,078 


EMPIRE  TRADE  FACILITIES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  much  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  proposals  of  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  financial  facili- 
ties for  trade  for  the  establishment  of  a  British  Trade  Bank,  to  develop  commercial 
and  financial  facilities  for  inter-empire  trade. 

The  main  features  of  the  proposed  Trade  Bank  are  outlined  on  page  1015,  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  666. 

ADZE  EYE  HAMMERS,  ETC. 

A  Sheffield  firm,  who  have  made  inquiry  for  "  Adze  Eye  "  hammers,  wedge-head 
hatchets,  tailors'  trimmers,  and  best  quality  shears  with  welded  steel  blades,  state 
that  a  large  trade  has  been  done  by  Sheffield  firms  in  these  articles  which  have  been 
obtained  usually  from  the  United  States.  They  wish  to  transfer  this  business  as  far 
as  possible  to  Canada,  and  state  that  there  is  a  large  demand,  if  satisfactory  tools  can 
be  supplied.    (Befer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1184.) 


ARMY  BOOT  CONTRACTS  AND  LEATHER  REQUISITIONS. 

According  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  News  it  was  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  United  Tanners'  Federation,  held  at  the  Leather  Sellers' 
hall  this  week,  that  the  Government  required  a  further  1,000,000  pairs  of  Russian 
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Cossack  boots,  2,500,000  pairs  of  British  Army  boots,  100,000  field  service  boots,  and 
1,000,000  pairs  of  boots  for  Italy,  as  well  as  a  further  large  quantity  of  sole  leather 
lor  repair  purposes. 

The  committee  considered  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  leather  production  during 
the  past  six  months,  and  the  chairman  was  authorized  to  put  these  facts  before  the 
authorities  in  order  to  establish  the  necessity  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  leather 
requisitioned  by  the  Government. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  in  accordance  with  a  notice  just  issued 
by  the  Army  Council,  practically  all  supplies  of  leather  in  sight  and  coming  forward, 
apart  from  certain  classes  of  upper  leather  produced  from  sheep  and  goat  skins,  and 
sole  leather  in  very  light  weights,  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  War  Office. 

When  the  needs  of  the  army  have  been  met  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a 
great  shortage  for  civilian  requirements  in  the  ordinary  grades  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Leather  merchants  and  leather  cutters  are  already  very  short  of  stock.  The  leather 
used  for  the  repair  of  civilian  boots  has  always  been  English-made.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect now  that  boot  repairers  will  have  to  fall  back  on  imported  leather.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk  in  the  trade  about  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  several  substitutes 
for  leather  that  are  on  the  market,  some  of  which  have  proved  in  practical  tests  to  be 
very  efficient,  and  can  be  had  on  terms  which  are  about  equivalent  to  the  ruling  prices 
for  leather  in  the  market  to-day. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  October  2,  1916. 

INCREASED  EXPORTS. 

Exports  continue  to  exhibit  increase  and  show  a  large  surplus  over  imports, 
although  the  latter  are  increasing  in  value  in  consequence  of  enhanced  prices.  Follow- 
ing are  the  totals  of  exports  and  imports,  apart  from  specie,  for  the  twelve  months 

ended  August  31,  1916  and  1915  :— 

1916.  1915. 

Exports   £35,518,115  £28,033,229 

Imports   23,597,908  19,301,243 

Excess    of    exports   £11,920,147        £  8,731,986 


The  aggregate  excess  for  the  two  years  is  over  twenty  and  a  half  millions,  and, 
after  allowing  for  payment  of  outside  obligations,  there  are  still  some  sixteen  millions 
left.    Therefore,  after  *he  drain  caused  by  the  recent  loan,  there  should  be  ample 

funds  for  all  business  requirements  for  some  time  to  come. 


■EXPORT  SEASON  OPENING. 


The  export  season  is  about  to  start,  and  the  prospects  appear  very  favourable. 
The  demand  for  all  staple  products  is  keen  and  prices  appear  likely  to  keep  high 
Probably  the  only  serious  trouble  is  the  question  of  sufficient  shipping  to  take  the 
produce  away. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  the  principal 
foreign  countries  for  the  years  1915  and  1914,  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  country  of 
actual  origin  (not  the  country  whence  imported) : — 


1915. 

1914. 

 £2,8S1,476 

£2.556,259 

  423,373 

399,259 

  279,389 

217,507 

  203,174 

121,70° 

Holland  and  Denmark  

  179,705 

162,261 

  188,751 

164,'841 

  41,078 

39,400 

  177,944 

1,267,194 

..   ../   348,671 

232,364 

  183,018 

132,041 

  154,167 

194,049 

  22,759 

14,772 

  120,000 

36,944 

These  imports  comprise  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  total  imports,  and  while  a 
good  proportion  of  the  goods  are  special  lines  not  produced  in  British  countries,  there 
is  still  room  for  a  big  share  of  this  trade  to  be  placed  within  the  Empire. 

Details  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Japan  were  given  in  a  previous 
report.  The  following  figures  give  briefly  the  main  items  comprised  in  the  above 
totals  of  the  imports  from  the  different  countries  mentioned,  excepting  the  United 
States : — 

France.— Cream  of  tartar,  £49,661;  wine,  £27,443;  brandy,  £47,378;  other  spirits, 
£3,437 ;  seeds,  grass,  etc.,  £22,919 ;  motors  and  materials,  £29,381 ;  bicycle  tires,  £9,625 ; 
apparel,  £13,915 ;  gloves,  £18,874 ;  haberdashery,  £3,508 ;  laces,  £4,090 ;  millinery,  £9,025 ; 
ribbons,  £14,608;  drapery,  £10,542;  cotton  piece-goods,  £2,896;  silk  piece-goods,  £37,213  ; 
woollen  piece-goods,  £10,850  ;  other  textile  piece-goods,  £10,336;  tobacco  pipes,  etc., 
£17,13*8;  musical  instruments,  £4,352;  drugs,  perfumery,  etc.,  £8,914;  fancy  goods, 
£9,060;  machinery,  £3,570;  rosin,  £7,113;  confectionery,  £2,634;  cocoa  butter,  £2,456; 
edible  nuts,  £2,343 ;  and  brass,  £2,090. 

Switzerland. — Chocolate  confectionery,  £61,246;  watches  and  clocks,  £44,100; 
apparel,  etc.,  £10,518  ;  drapery,  £49,227;  textile  piece-goods,  £29,112;  lace,  £11,356; 
ribbons  and  crepe,  £53,165;  hosiery,  £2,723;  hatmakers'  materials,  £1,641;  boots  and 
shoes,  £1,697;  and  cigars,  £1,205. 

Italy—  Motors  and  materials,  £64,114;  cream  of  tartar,  £20,902;  almonds,  £19,730; 
lemons  and  peel,  £8,552;  apparel,  £3,631;  gloves,  £9,448;  haberdashery,  £5,290;  hats, 
£14,427 ;  textile  piece-goods,  £8,851 ;  marble,  £8,87 6 ;  olive  oil,  £2,7 63 ;  essential  oils, 
£5,902;  asbestos  sheets  and  tiles,  £6,442;  brushware  and  materials,  £2,856;  and 
matches,  £1,700. 

Holland  and  Denmark. — 'Seeds,  grass,  etc.,  £32,970;  cocoa,  £25,133;  Geneva  and 
gin,  £34,224;  other  spirits,  £1,224;  cigars,  £1,797;  textile  piece-goods,  £14,574;  elec- 
trical machinery  and  lamps,  £12,233;  dairying  machinery,  £6,124;  zinc  and  spelter, 
£2,804;  superphosphates,  £8,324;  paper,  £8,525;  glass  and  glassware,  £3,087;  sugar  of 
milk,  £2,880;   confectionery,  £1,750;  cocoa  butter,  £1,095. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — Fish,  preserved,  etc.,  £30,318;  carbide  of  calcium,  £30,100; 
paper,  £25,458;  dairying  machinery,  £39,938;  electric  machinery  and  lamps,  £4,243; 
turbines,  £2,546;  telephones,  £12,540;  wood  pulp,  £9,907;  hardware,  £3,383;  glass, 
glassware  and  lamps,  £5,298;  drugs,  etc.,  £4,002;  manures,  £2,050;  preserved  milk, 
£4,236;  matches,  £1,871;  furniture,  £1,640;  and  nails,  £1,136. 

Other  European  countries. — This   heading   includes   £95,090   of   German  and 
Austrian  goods  which  still  found  their  way  in.    The  principal  other  lines  were  dried 
9988—2 
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fruits  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  £38,682;  woodenware  and  brushware,  £9,134;  corsets, 
£4,856;  textile  piece-goods,  £3,009;  gloves,  £2.165 ;  rugs,  £1,330;  and  stearine,  £1,575. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — Wine,  £15,190;  cork,  £14,311;  nuts  and  almonds,  £5,072; 
and  dried  fruits,  £1,568. 

Sumatra. — Benzine,  £174,318;   and  kerosene,  £8,027. 

Asia,  Other—  Silks,  £24/872;  tea,  £2,870;  eggs,  £1,315;  all  from  China.  Kapok, 
£27,859,  and  maize,  £7,574,  from  Java.  Hemp,  £21,153,  and  cigars,  £3,900,  from 
Philippine  Islands;  dried  fruits,  £27,211;  rice,  £8,367;  other  grain,  £4,670;  coffee, 
£2,469 ;  and  spices,  £1,300. 

Africa. — Manures,  £13,145 ;  animal  food,  £2,737 ;  gums,  arabic,  etc.,  £1,309 ;  and 
spices,  £1,127. 

Pacific  Islands. — Manures,  £57,744;  copra,  £45,352;  fruit,  £6,618;  vanilla  beans, 
£5,220;  and  hides  and  skins,  £1,188. 

These  figures  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  principal  lines.  Of  course,  there  are 
numerous  small  lines  which  mount  up  in  the  aggregate. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  during 
the  eight  months  ended  the  31st  August,  1916,  and  the  value  of  same,  together  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1915,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and  quan- 
tity of  certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  importations  are  steadily  on  the  increase : — 


Soft  Goods- 
Apparel   

Boots  and  shoes  

Carpet  and  oilcloth  

Drapery,  n.o.e  

Hats  and  caps  

Hosiery  

■Millinery  

Canvas  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Linen  piece-goods  

Silk  piece-goods  

Woollen  piece-goods  

Hardware — 

Cement  

Hardware  

Iron — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  

Corrugated  sheet  , 

Fencing  wire  

Barbed  wire   . 

Pig  and  scrap  

Pipes  and  fittings  

Lead  

Machinery — 

Dairy  

Agricultural  , 

Electric  

Engines,  gas,  etc  

Mining  

Sewing  

Nails  

Railway  and  tramway  plant. 

Tin,  sheet  and  block  

Tools  

Foodstuffs — 

'Confectionery  

Fish,  preserved  

Fruit,  dried  

Fruit,  fresh  *  

Flour   .  .  .  . 


Eight 

Bight 

months, 

months, 

1916. 

1915. 

£745,551 

£594,486 

229,223 

206,145 

149,491 

107,441 

183,3'69 

135,944 

75,94<6 

67,798 

231,933 

118,765 

65,901 

58,111 

59,019 

57,589 

1,012,889 

636,503 

26,305 

27,588 

192,120 

124,154 

515,224 

209,592 

645 

4,176 

237,142 

171,690 

175,133 

103,355 

175,286 

131,733 

89,125 

47,460 

16,033 

24,224 

23,438 

33,096 

167,675 

150,653 

2>C,40'4 

25,735 

5-0,355 

37,637 

75,338 

52,135 

310,228 

205,449 

43,322 

78,162 

10,718 

24,895 

37,829 

33,121 

•63,327 

34,673 

71,865 

149,054 

129,386 

76,035 

80,593 

69,956 

126,398 

96,574 

45,101 

55,751 

137,708 

109,981 

83,885 

67,489 

36,970 

85,998 
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Eight 

Eight 

months, 

months, 

Foodstuffs — Con. 

1916. 

1915. 

  89,355 

214,014 

6,385 

11,519 

3,137 

7,709 

44,3  6'6 

51,663 

S 

436  061 

535,780 

Beverages — 

3*6,129 

onn  n  o  a 

174,685 

1  O  £  0  O  C 

71,202 

55,696 

o  o  n  a  o 

59,637 

e>r7  A    OQ  9 

Miscellaneous — 

.  "   94,252 

31,248 

Books,  papers,  music  

  143,057 

136,080 

Candles.  .  

  21,197 

24,734 

Carbide  of  calcium  

  20,581 

27,392 

Coal  

  141,6168 

258,824 

69,177 

53,605 

  173,766 

191,442 

China  and  earthenware  

  92,323 

58,342 

  130,248 

111,460 

Furniture.  .  .'.  

  28,811 

20,525 

4,988 

27,533 

"lOO    H  A  A 

AO    A  O  A 

9  o ,  0  Z  0 

35,846 

or,o  n  n  n. 

Z'b  7 ,  Z  4  7 

17,403 

415,57'6 

Oils- 

282,213 

  120,069 

136,143 

  15,078 

18,434 

 *  46,177 

29,310 

Turpentine  

  17,025 

11,784 

Other  

  91,992 

47,555 

Paints,  colours,  varnish  

  142,402 

105,720 

Paper — Printing-  

  188,228 

156,533 

"     — Other  

  95,341 

67,794 

Pianos  

53,393 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  

  104,894 

186,690 

  89,548 

68,832 

203,180 

  183,996 

123,946 

  15,430 

12,255 

  89,187 

195,014 

  1,044,810 

834,019 

Totals  

 £16,829,216 

£13,679,177 

The  following-  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions 
imports  for  the  eight  months : — 


Increase. 

1916. 

1915. 

Per  Cent. 

 £  3,486,971 

£  2,344,116 

50 

  1,783,842 

1,453,419 

23 

Foodstuffs  

  1,091,204 

1,290,366 

♦15 

  850,082 

•672,372 

27 

  3,876,927 

3,475,061 

12 

  4,695,380 

3,609,824 

30 

  1,044,810 

834,019 

25 

.    ....    .  .£16,829,216 

£13,679,177 

23 

Decrease. 
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The  total  apart  from  specie  shows  an  increase  of  £2,939,248,  or  23  per  cent,  in 
which  each  division  shares  except  foodstuffs  which  are  lighter  owing  to  the  much 
smaller  amount  of  sugar,  flour  and  wheat  imported  this  year.  By  far  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  increase  is  in  soft  goods.  The  higher  cost  of  goods  very  largely  accounts 
for  the  increases  shown. 

f 

AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  September  2-5,  1916. 

PROSPECTS  OF  NEXT  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  WHEAT  HARVEST. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  early  to  give  an  accurate  forecast  of  the  probable  wheat 
yield,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  Statistician  has  not  yet  completed  his 
returns,  many  private  estimates  anticipate  a  yield,  approximating  last  year's  record 
production  of  ©7,000,000  bushels. 

The  winter  rains  in  the  wheat  producing  areas  of  New  South  Wales  have  been 
extraordinary,  and  the  ground  has  had  such  a  soaking  that  crop  failure  from  lack 
of  moisture  is  almost  impossible. 

It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  two-thirds  of  last  year's  yield  has  not  yet  been 
shipped.  The  stores  of  Sydney  are  quite  full  and  huge  stacks  of  bagged  wheat  may 
be  seen  in  the  open,  only  covered  with  iron.  In  the  country,  owing  to  congestion  in 
Sydney,  it  has  frequently  been  found  impossible  to  forward  the  wheat,  so  that  the 
waste  will  be  enormous  owing  to  bad  stowage  and  rats. 

Another  problem  which  farmers  will  have  to  face  this  season  is  the  question  of 
labour  which  is  becoming  more  scarce  every  day. 

All  wheat  is  bagged,  and  none  of  it  is  dealt  with  in  bulk  by  the  elevator  system. 
A  scheme  is  now  under  consideration  however  for  the  erection  of  elevators  in  the 
city  and  country,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  be  £2,000,000.  The  Sydney  elevator 
will  have  an  initial  storage  capacity  of  3,000,000  bushels,  but  will  be  later  extended 
to  hold  15,000,000  bushels. 

On  the  basis  of  a  40,000,000  bushel  export  crop,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
probable  saving  per  annum  is  £788,000,  assuming  that  marine  insurance  and  freight 
will  not  be  increased  for  bulk  cargoes. 

THE  TRADE  SITUATION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Business  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  up  till  lately  have  been  good,  but 
recently  things  seem  to  have  slackened  off.  At  present  the  money  spenders  are 
undoubtedly  the  wage-earning  classes,  who  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  high 
wages  paid,  are  earning  considerably  more  than  they  usually  do.  Owing  to  its  dock- 
ing and  shipping  conveniences  most  of  the  transport  fitting  work  is  executed  at 
Sydney,  which  means  the  local  circulation  of  a  considerable  amount  in  the  shape  of 
wages  and  material.  The  pastoral  and  agricultural  seasons  with  the  accompanying 
high  prices  paid  for  wool  have  also  been  important  factors.  Where  tactories  are  able 
to  maintain  their  output  they  are  generally  finding  an  excellent  demand  at  remuner- 
ative prices  but  as  men  are  enlisting  manufacturers  are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  do  business  as  formerly.  The  Commonwealth  Government  has  just  fore- 
shadowed additional  taxation  and  these  and  other  causes  are  doubtless  causing  the 
present  general  quietness  in  trade.  The  building  trade  is  specially  quiet  but  this 
is  attributed  largely  to  the  operations  of  the  Fair  Rents  Act  which  has  now  been  in 
force  some  time  and  the  high  price  of  raw  materials  and  scarcity  of  same. 
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The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  has  just  made  his  financial  statement  and 
announced  that  the  year's  operations  have  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  £150,000.  It  was 
also  announced  that  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  had  increased  by  upwards  of 
£1,000,000  and  in  the  trading  banks  by  upwards  of  £10,000,000. 

The  wool  season  which  has  just  commenced  promises  to  be  good,  prices  being 
perhaps  a  trifle  lower  than  the  high  closing  prices  of  last  season.  The  quantity  and 
quality  available  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  last  season." 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  NEW  HARBOUR. 

Port  Kembla,  when  it  is  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  work  of  construction  in  connection  with  the  breakwater  and  wharfage 
accommodation  has  now  been  proceeding  for  15  years  but  is  now  nearing  completion. 
It  is  situatel  50  miles  south  of  Sydney  and  is  destined  to  be  the  shipping  port  for  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  from  the  southern  coal-fields. 

Vessels  of  any  tonnage  can  now  enter  in  all  weathers  and  unload  cargoes  with 
perfect  safety.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  northern  end  of  the  breakwater  is  65  feet, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eastern  breakwater  70  feet,  with  an  average  of  70  feet  between 
the  two  walls.  At  the  new  coal  loading  jetty  there  is  a  depth  of  33  feet  at  low  tide, 
with  a  5-foot  range.  The  eastern  breakwater  is  now  out  a  distance  of  2,775  feet  and 
the  northern  2,910  feet.  It  is  being  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  basalt  and  no  block- 
less  than  4  tons  in  weight  is  being  used. 

Storage  bins  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  for  storing  coke  are  being  built,  and 
the  old  high  level  jetty,  which  cost  £28,000  after  many  years  of  usefulness  is  being 
dismantled. 

The  electrically  driven  coal-loading  plant  has  now  been  in  operation  for  12  months 
and  by  its  means  800,000  tons  of  coal  has  been  tipped  into  all  sizes  of  vessels.  At 
present  steamers  can  be  loaded  at  the  rate  of  680  tons  per  hour  but  the  machinery 
can  be  geared  up  to  850  tons  per  hour. 

Port  Kembla  is  the  most  important  industrial  centre  of  the  Illawarra  district. 
The  extensive  premises  of  the  Electrolytic  Refining  and  Smelting  Company  in  this 
district  produced  last  year  metals — gold,  silver  and  copper — to  the  value  of  £2,365,725, 
showing  an  increased  production  over  the  previous  year  of  £738,339.  Adjacent  thereto 
also,  are  large  coke  factories. 

ONE  LARGE  UNION. 

Representatives  of  41  trades  unions  met  in  conference  at  the  Trades  Hall  recently 
to  discuss  the  one  large  union  scheme. 

Among  the  organizations  represented  were  the  central  branch  of  the  Australian 
Workers  Union,  the  Railway  and  Tramway  Association,  the  Seamen's  Union,  the 
Coal-lumpers  Union,  the  Builders  Labourers  Federation,  the  Engine  Drivers  and 
Firemen's  Association,  the -Shop  Assistants'  Union,  the  Miners'  Federation,  the  Coal 
and  Shale  Workers'  Association,  the  Boot  Trade  Employees'  Union.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  delegates  represented  a  union  membership  of  150,000. 

Views  were  expressed  that  "  their  ideals  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  taking  over 
of  the  whole  of  the  means  of  production  and  wealth,  and  that  the  central  council  of 
the  movement  will  be  the  management  committee  of  the  nation." 

A  motion  that  the  conference  affirmed  the  principle  of  one  large  union  for  the 
whole  of  the  workers  of  Australia,  based  on  industrial  and  allied  trade  lines,  was  car- 
ried. A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  which  will  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  a  further  conference. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of  craft  unions  are  federated  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  craft  union  scheme  has  not  been  the  success  anticioated,  as  so  many 
diverse  interests  have  to  be  catered  to,  and  many  unionists  consider  that  the  new 
scheme  will  fail  for  the  same  reason.  Few  of  the  unions  have  individually  considered 
the  scheme.  Some  of  the  fairly  large  unions  after  discussing  it,  found  it  impractic- 
able.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  is  supporting  the  scheme. 
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PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  TONNAGE  RATES. 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Sydney  Harbour  Eates  Act  of  1904:  is  now  being  considered 
by  Parliament  and  is  of  special  interest  to  owners  and  charterers  of  tramp  steamers 
over  5,000  tons.  Owing  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  placed  on  the  Sydney  Har- 
bour Trust  Act  of  1904,  large  vessels  cannot  be  rated  on  their  gross  tonnage  under 
that  Act  but  are  restricted  to  net  tonnage.  That  Act  provides  for  the  exemption  of 
ships  of  more  than  5,000  tons  and  also  that  ships  should  not  "be  charged  for  wharfage 
on  public  holidays  or  Sundays.  This  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  Sydney  Harbour 
Trust,  as  it  finds  that  it  cannot  possibly  berth  the  large  tramp  ships  that  come  to  this 
port  at  the  inadequate  rates  now  charged  for  services  rendered. 

Tihe  alterations  proposed  are  as  follows :  Section  7  of  the  Sydney  Harbour  Eates 
Act  of  1904  is  repealed,  and  the  following  section  inserted  in  the  place  thereof : — 

The  tonnage  rates  to  be  levied  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one-half  penny  for  each  ton 
of  the  gross  measurement  of  the  vessel  for  each  complete  period  of  24  hours,  and  for 
periods  of  less  than  24  hours  at  the  rate  of  |-th  of  a  penny  for  each  period  of  six 
hours  or  part  thereof. 

COAL  EXPORTS  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 

The  coal  exports  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30  last  reached  1,580,547  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,880,193  tons  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year,  showing 
a  falling  off  of  299,646  tons.  The  chief  reason  for  the  decrease  is  the  prevailing  high 
rates  of  freight  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 


The  following  figures  show  the  increase  in  the  trade  with  Japan  for  the  past  five 
and  a  half  years: — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Jan.  1,  1911  to  Dec.  31,1911                                             £    420,638  £  666,887 

"    1,1912          "     31,1912                                                 476,528  966,978 

"    1,  1913          "     31,  1913                                                  464,057  1,113,915 

"    1,1914       June  30, 1914                                               205,086  558,709  half  year. 

July  1,  1914          "     30,1915                                                  660,389  1,573,184 

"    1,1915        May  30,  1916                                              1,256,611  2,354,584 

The  Premier  recently  stated  that  this  increase  in  trade  is  attributed  to  a  very 
large  extent  to  the  representations  of  the  Commercial  Commissioner  in  the  East. 

The  largest  increases  in  imports  is  shown  in  the  following  articles:  Unprepared 
cereals,  hats,  caps  and  apparel,  silk  in  piece,  undressed  timber,  glass  and  glassware, 
sulphur,  drugs  and  chemicals  The  largest  increases  in  exports  are  in  wool,  tallow 
and  lead. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOLD  YIELD  FALLING  OFF. 

The  yield  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  amounts  to  74,657  ounces  crude, 
equal  to  59,648  ounces  fine,  valued  at  £253,370,  as  compared  with  113,320  ounces  crude, 
equal  to  90,883  ounces  fine,  valued  at  £385,835,  for  the  same  period  of  1915,  thus 
showing  a  decrease  of  31,185  ounces  fine,  and  £132,465  in  value. 


CANTILEVER  BRIDGE  FROM  SYDNEY  TO  NORTH  SYDNEY. 


The  proposal  to  construct  a  bridge  to  connect  the  northern  and  southern  shores 
of  the  harbour  has,  for  the  second  time  in  twelve  months,  been  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  but  the  Bill  met  with  the  same  fate  as  on  a  previous  occasion 
and  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  time 
is  inopportune  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  steel  and  other  materials  and  the  high  cost  of 
labour.  There  is  not  a  sufliciently  large  plant  in  Australia  for  the  required  work  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  invite  world-wide  tenders  for  its  construc- 
tion.   The  necessity  of  the  bridge  is  not  questioned,  but  it  may  now  be  safely  said 
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that  tenders  will  not  be  invited  till  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Following  are  a  few 
particulars  of  the  design  agreed  upon:.  Bridge  to  be  of  the  cantilever  type,  extending 
from  Dawes  Point  to  Milsons  point,  and  giving  accommodation  for  four  lines 
of  railway — two  to  be  used  as  tramways  pending  the  electrification  of  the  city  railways, 
one  footway  15  feet  wide,  one  motor  roadway  17  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  one  roadway 
35  feet  wide.  The  distance  across  bridge  including  approaches  is  If  miles,  and  a 
headway  170  feet  above  water  level  will  be  provided.  The  cost,  including  £100,000 
for  land  resumption,  was  estimated  at  £3,193,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  tax  property  owners  in  a  declared  betterment  area  to  meet  the 
interest  charge  on  the  capital  expended. 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL  PURCHASED  IN  GERMANY. 

The  following  return  shows  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  to  Krupps  and 
other  German  firms  for  railway  materials  used  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
railways  from  January  1,  1908:  1908,  £6,952.4.9;  1909,  £48,161;  1910,  £29,861;  1911, 
£137,992;  1912,  £152,051;  1913,  £172,192.10.0;  1914,  £85,915.15.0;  1915  and  1916,  nil. 
Total,  £632,407.11.4. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES  AT  SYDNEY. 

One  result  of  the  war  has  been  the  establishment  of  new  industries  at  Sydney. 
One  of  the  largest  retailers  is  now  holding  an  exhibition  at  the  company's  workrooms 
of  the  various  articles  manufactured.  At  present  the  firm  is  carrying  on  less  than 
twenty-four  different  industries  and  employ  700  hands.  New  lines  manufactured 
are  leather  goods,  such  as  pocket  wallets,  leather  cases,  music  cases  and  book  carriers, 
most  of  which  were  previously  imported  from  Offenbach,  Germany.  Other  examples 
of  new  local  manufactures  include  ladies'  knitted  golf  coats,  which  until  recently  also 
came  from  Germany. 

Many  lines  of  men's  clothing,  trunks,  bags,  suit  cases,  and  regalia,  the  bulk  of 
which  were  previously  imported,  are  now  being  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  articles  are  quite  equal  to  those  imported  and  in  many  cases 
cost  less,  because  the  raw  materials  which  are  imported  are  not  subject  to  the  heavy 
customs  tariff  imposed  on  ready-made  material. 

SHIPBUILDING    AT  SYDNEY. 

Outside  of  the  vessels  built  at  the  Naval  shipyard,  Sydney,  what  is  stated  to  be 
the  largest  vessel  built  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  was  recently  launched.  She  was 
built  by  Morts  Dock  and  Engineering  Company  for  the  Victorian  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment and  is  a  steel  twin-screw  sand-suction  hopper  dredge  of  the  following  dimensions : 
Length,  233  feet  between  perpendiculars;  over  all,  241  feet;  breadth,  37  feet;  depth 
16  feet  6  inches;  tonnage,  1,200.  The  vessel  will  be  propelled  by  two  sets  of  triple 
expansion  engines  of  600  horse-power  each,  supplied  with  steam  from  two  large  return 
tubular  boilers  at  a  working  pressure  of  160  pounds. 

The  propelling  and  pumping  engines,  sand  pumps,  air  and  circulating  pumps, 
winches,  hydraulic  pumps  and  gear  and  the  two  main  boilers,  have  all  been  manu- 
factured by  the  builders. 

MOTOR  IMPORTATIONS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  large  increase  in  the  importations  of  motor  cars,  bodies  and  tires  into  New 
South  Wales  is  revealed  in  a  return  prepared  by  the  Motor  Trades  Association  from 
Customs  Department  figures. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  the  value  of  motor  chassis  imported  from  all 
countries  was  £151,974,  but  it  has  more  than  doubled  this  last  year,  the  figures  being 
£351,428.  The  United  States  has  a  considerable  lead,  having  supplied  £231,191  worth, 
while  Canada  follows  with  £54,755,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £28,182. 
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Importations  of  car  bodies  show  an  even  larger  increase — £33,536  for  1915  and 
£98,846  for  1916.  Motor  cycles  increased  from  £20,498  worth  for  1915  to  £36,407  this 
year.  The  biggest  jump,  however,  occurred  in  rubber  goods,  chiefly  comprised  of 
tires.  Whereas  for  the  first  half  of  1915  the  figures  were  £69,034,  this  year  they  are 
given  at  £335,220,  almost  five  times  as  great. 

PROPOSED  STATE  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  New  South  Wales  State  Government  recently  announced  that  inquiries  are 
being  made  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  establishment  of  Government  paper  mills. 
All  the  brown  paper  used  by  the  Government  is  obtained  from  local  mills.  During 
the  last  financial  year  £2,031  was  paid  to  local  mills  for  supplies,  while  £56,455  was 
paid  to  importers  of  paper.  In  addition  to  that  £3,125  was  paid  for  paper  indented 
through  the  Agent  General  in  London.  For  particulars  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  the  requirements  of  the  trade  see  report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Eoss,  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  652. 


TYPES  OF  TRUCK  USED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINES. 

The  various  mine  groups  in  the  Johannesburg  district  purchase  annually  thou- 
sands of  trucks,  writes  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  who  has 
forwarded  the  following  illustrations  and  particulars,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  lines  or  prepared  to  submit 
particulars  of  other  designs  which  may  be  more  economical. 


The  body  of  truck  shown  in  the  foregoing  illustration  is  of  |-M.S.  plate,  4-inch 
channel  frames.  The  wheels  are  cast  steel  and  bearings  are  fitted  with  metal  steps. 
Tliis  particular  truck  is  made  in  various  sizes,  capacity  running  in  cubic  feet  as 
follows:  10,  13i,  16,  20,  27,  35  and  40.  Gauges  are  18-inch,  20-inch  to  24-inch  and 
30-inch.  The  diameter  of  wheels  ranges  from  10-inch  to  16-inch.  Pre-war  prices  for 
the  above  at  factory  were  as  follows :  $22,  $24.50,  $27,  $29.50,  $33,  $39.50,  and  $44.25. 
The  weight  of  a  20-cubic  foot  capacity  truck,  20-inch  gauge,  12-inch  wheel,  is  about 
700  pounds. 
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The  truck  shown  above  is  another  popular  design,  double  side  tip  truck.  The 
body  is  of  steel  plate,  |-inch  in  thickness,  flanged  and  beaded.  End  standards  are  of 
steel  plate  with  tipping  rockers.  The  wheels  are  of  cast  steel.  These,  trucks  have  the 
following  capacity:  10,  13£,  16,  20,  27,  and  30  cubic  feet.  Gauge  for  first  two  (10 
and  13^)  is  18-inch,  with  wheels  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  second  set  (16  and  20) 
has  20-inch  gauge,  with  wheels  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  last  two  sizes  are  24-inch 
gauge,  with  wheels  14  inches  and  15  inches  in  diameter.  Pre-war  prices  were  from 
$24.50  to  $37. 


The  truck  shown  herewith  is  one  of  the  most  popular  trucks  in  the  mines.  These 
are  made  in  several  sizes,  having  10,  13-|,  16,  18,  21  and  27  cubic  feet  capacity,  and 
in  the  18-inch,  20-inch  and  24-inch  gauge.  Pre-war  prices  according  to  capacity  and 
gauge  varied  from  $21  to  $34.50. 

Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  to  compete  for  this  trade  would  do  well  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Egan,  inclosing  illustrations,  prices  and  full  details  about 
packing,  weights,  length  of  time  to  complete  an  order  of  say  500  trucks  and  particular 
agency  conditions.  This  information  will  receive  immediate  attention  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  firms  in  Johannesburg  who  have  made  special  inquiry  regarding  possi- 
bility of  securing  such  trucks  from  Canada. 
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USING  OLD  TIN  CANS. 

At  Manor  Place,  Southwark,  London,  England,  on  November  27,  28  and  29,  there 
will  be  a  demonstration  of  a  new  process  for  the  utilization  of  waste  tin  which  is 
converted  into  a  variety  of  useful  articles.  The  company  controlling  the  process  think 
it  should  be  of  great  practical  value  to  municipalities  enabling  them  to  utilize  the 
large  quantities  of  old  tin  cans  and  other  tin  materials  which  accumulate. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  any  Canadian  municipal  officials  who  are  in  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  the  demonstration  to  attend,  or  municipalities  may  depute  some 
one  to  attend  and  report  to  them. 


SEPTEMBER  PROVISION  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  note  on  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
month  of  September  has  been  forwarded  the  Department  by  Mr.  Harrison  "Watson, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London: — 

SEPTEMBER  SUMMARY  OF  PRICE  VARIATIONS. 

The  following  reproduction  of  the  September  summary  of  price  variations  given 
in  the  Market  Price  Circular  published  by  the  Government  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  shows  the  considerable  increases  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year  in  the  leading  lines  of  produce. 

"  Butter  showed  a  further  advance  in  price  during  September,  British  making 
lis.  6d.,  Irish  lis.,  Danish  7s.,  New  Zealand  10s.,  and  Argentine  17s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
more  money  than  in  August.  Eggs  were  also  dearer,  British  and  Danish  advancing 
3s.,  Irish  3s.  4d.,  Canadian  4s.  Id.,  and  American  3s.  9d.  per  120.  Values  of  cheese 
advanced  to  a  still  higher  level  than  in  August,  Cheddar  being  dearer  by  6s.  6d.  pei 
cwt.,  Cheshire  19s.  6d.  per  120  pounls,  and  Canadian  10s.  per  cwt. 

"  Irish  and  Danish  bacon  marked  a  decline  from  the  high  level  of  prices  ruling 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  on  the  average  made  about  6d.  per  cwt.  less  money  in 
September  than  in  the  previous  month.  Canadian  bacon  also  declined  somewhat  in 
price  as  the  month  progressed,  but  the  fall  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
large  increase  that  occurred  during  August.  American  bacon,  however,  fully  main- 
tained the  high  level  of  prices  that  had  been  reached  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the 
September  average  was  6s.  6d.  per  cwt.  above 'that  for  August. 

"  English  and  Irish  hams  fully  maintained  their  price  during  September,  the 
former  in  fact  being  Is.  per  cwt.  dearer  than  in  August;  American  hams  advanced 
considerably  in  price,  the  rise  amounting  to  6s.  per  cwt.  Hardly  any.  Canadian  hams 
were  on  offer  during  the  month. 

"  As  compared  with  September,  1915,  British  butter  was  higher  by  32s.  6d.,  Irish 
24s.  6d.,  Danish  21s.  6d.,  and  Argentine  30s.  per  cwt.;  British  eggs  4s.  5d.,  Irish  4s. 
Id.,  and  Danish  4s.  7d.  per  120;  Cheddar  cheese  25s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  Cheshire  37s.  per 
120  pounds,  and  Canadian  29s.  per  cwt. ;  Irish  bacon  15s.  6d.,  Canadian  22s.  6d., 
Danish  14s.,  and  American  22s.  per  cwt.;  English  hams  34s.  6d.,  Irish  25s.,  and 
American  31s.  per  cwt. 

"  A  comparison  with  the  average  prices  ruling  in  September,  1911-13,  shows  that 
British  butter  advanced  56s.,  Irish  64s.,  and  Danish  68s.  per  cwt. ;  British  eggs  8s. 
8d.,  Irish  10s.  3d.,  and  Danish  12s.  per  120 ;  Irish  bacon  44s.,  Canadian  43s.,  Danish 
45s.,  and  American  32s.  per  cwt. ;  English  hams  46s.,  Irish  40s.,  and  American  34s. 
6d.  per  cwt." 
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MARKETS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Canadians  manufacturing  agricultural  implements  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing reprint  from  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  on  the  market  for  farming 
machinery  in  Italy,  Wales  and  Norway: — 

ITALY. 

The*  Italian  Government  has  recently  decided  to  buy  labour-saving  agricultural 
machines  on  a  large  scale — some  200,000  pieces — to  overcome  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  lack  of  farm  hands.  This  marks  a  new  departure,  as  in  past  years  the  use 
of  hand  labour  has  been  preferred  to  machinery  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
labourers. 

Because  of  the  geographical  and  physical  peculiarities  of  Venice,  a  city  built  on 
the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  there  are  no  lawns  and  but  few  gardens  here,  and  indeed 
but  few  lawns  in  the  vicinity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Veneto  is  a  rich  alluvial  plain 
with  alternate  zones  of  sand  and  clay  undersoil  in  veins.  The  field  crops  are  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  broom  corn,  and  there  is  an  extensive  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  on  the  islands  of  the  lagoons.  Artichokes  are  raised 
in  abundance. 

Where  wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  raised,  a  second  harvest  is  usually  obtained  of  a 
kind  of  maize  called  "  cinquantino/'  so  named  because  it  matures  in  about  50  days. 
It  is  inferior  in  quality  to  other  Indian  corn.  Chemical  fertilizers  and  manures  are 
used  in  large  quantities,  especially  phosphates  and  scoria  Thomas. 

There  is  at  present  no  motor  traction  for  agricultural  implements  except  for 
wheat  thrashers.  Corn  is  shelled  by  hand-power  machines  where  the  more  primitive 
methods  of  rubbing  the  ears  together  or  pulling  them  through  an  iron  hoop  do  not 
prevail. 

Either  English  or  French  may  be  used  in  correspondence  with  firms  here,  but  a 
decided  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  those  American  manufacturers  who  can  correspond 
in  the  language  of  the  country.  Even  more  important  than  the  language  is  the  quot- 
ing of  weights,  measures,  and  prices,  the  first  two  according  to  the  metric  system  and 
the  last  in  the  money  of  the  country. 

As  Venice  is  now  closed  as  a  port,  and  even  in  ordinary  times  most  importations 
from  America  for  this  district  arrive  at  Genoa,  prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Genoa. 
Success  in  selling  agricultural  implements  of  American  make  in  Italy  may  come  to 
those  firms  which  establish  general  agencies  in  some  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  Italy — 
Genoa,  Milan,  or  Rome,  with  sub-agencies  in  the  smaller  towns. 

A  credit  of  90  days  on  agricultural  implements  is  customary,  and  if  owing  to 
delayed  mails  and  tardy  means  of  transportation  a  longer  credit  could  be  extended, 
't  would  be  desirable.  One  or  two  per  cent  is  allowed  for  cash  payment,  and  that  term 
is  taken  to  include  30  days  from  invoice  date.  At  this  time  it  ordinarily  takes  a 
"otter  30  days  to  come  from  America  to  Venice. 

Ploughs  with  wheels  and  rollers  (not  steam)  are  classified  under  No.  310,  f2,  of  the 
talian  tariff.  The  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  favoured-nation  clause,  enjoys 
he  advantage  of  Italy's  preferential  tariff,  but  for  ploughs,  as  above,  the  general  and 
referential  tariff  is  the  same,  namely,  9  gold  lire  per  quintal  (220,  46  pounds), 
uty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight,  including  packing,  on  all  goods  when  the  duty  to 
be  paid  for  them  does  not  exceed  20  gold  lire  per  quintal.  All  other  agricultural 
machines  not  moved  by  mechanical  motors  follow  this  treatment  (except  ploughs  with- 
out wheels). 
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WALES. 

The  Cardiff  demand  for  lawn  rollers,  land  rollers,  and  pulverizers  is  considerable, 
V-  j  though  the  district  is  mainly  industrial,  and  the  land  surface  so  hilly  as  to  be  most 
profitably  devoted  to  sheep  runs.  In  the  thickly  populated  industrial  areas  there  are 
many  market  gardens,  golf  links,  lawn-tennis  courts,  bowling  greens,  and  football  and 
cricket  grounds.  Each  of  the  towns  and  larger  villages  has  one  or  more  parks  and 
lecreation  grounds,  and  there  are  many  country  seats  whose  wealthy  occupants  main- 
tain extensive  parks,  gardens,  ornamental  grounds,  and  farms  on  model  lines.  Climatic 
and  economic  conditions  direct  the  commercial  farmer  toward  stock  raising  rather 
than  grain  growing. 

The  numerous  lawns  and  sporting  grounds  are  maintained  in  first-class  condition, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  been  constructed  according  to  the  most  improved 
methods  to  secure  proper  drainage  and  the  necessary  conditions  for  perfect  mainten- 
ance. Sea-washed  turf,  from  mud  flats  on  the  seashore,  is  largely  employed  in  making 
or  reinvigorating  lawns  where  fine  short  grass  is  particularly  desired.  City  authorities, 
the  principal  sporting  clubs,  and  wealthy  country  dwellers  usually  retain  the  services 
ot  gardening  specialists. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  hitherto  to  import  agricultural  implements  direct 
into  this  district  from  overseas.  Dealers  are  supplied  by  importers  in  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool, or  London. 

Lawn  rollers  are  usually  of  the  iron  double-cylinder  type,  weighing  up  to  about 
fi  hundredweight,  but  water-ballast  rollers  giving  weights  up  to  14  hundredweight  are 
frequently  employed  on  the  larger  lawns  and  sporting  grounds.  The  larger  sizes  are 
fitted  for  animal  traction,  and  in  a  few  instances  motor  rollers  are  employed. 

For  pulverizing  the  soil  after  ploughing,  spring-time  cultivators  are  commonly 
employed.  The  older  types,  with  solid  tines,  are  still  manufactured,  but  the  lighter 
spring-tine  machines  fitted  with  high  iron  wheels  and  seats  are  growing  in  favour. 
A  spring-tine  cultivator  with  17  tines  and  working  width  of  7  feet  6  inches,  with  pole 
for  two  horses,  sells  at  £13  13s.  ($66.42)  ;  the  smaller  sizes  are  proportionately  cheaper, 
A  spring-tine  cultivator  on  low  iron  wheels,  without  seat,  sells  at  £7  ($34.06).  This 
cultivator  has  no  pole,  the  horses  being  attached  to  whiffletrees,  while  the  driver  walks 
behind. 

Various  forms  of  harrows  are  made.  A  pair  of  zigzag  drag  harrows,  fitted  with 
handles,  30  tines,  with  whiffletree  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  iron  teeth,  weighing  about  2£ 
hundredweight,  sells  at  £5  ($24.33).  Lighter  seed  harrows  are  fitted  with  60  to  72 
teeth,  and  the  sets,  with  whiffletrees  for  two  or  three  horses,  sell  at  prices  from  £2  15s. 
up  to  £4  10s.  ($13.37  to  $21.89). 

Lever  scarifiers  fitted  with  nine  solid  tines  mounted  on  four  low  wheels  and  a 
lever  for  lifting  the  scarifier  out  of  service  sell  from  £8  ($38.93)  upward.  Numerous 
types  of  horse  hoes,  for  hoeing  roots  and  grain,  sell  according  to  the  number  of  teeth 
and  capacity  at  prices  from  £2  12s.  6d.  ($12.77)  up  to  £15  ($73). 

Field  rollers  are  chiefly  of  the  smooth  iron  cylinder  or  ringed  Cambridge  type. 
Another  form  of  clod  crusher  is  made  of  narrow  plain  rings,  alternating  with  notched 
rings.  The  plain  type  of  ring  rollers,  7  feet  wide,  rings  of  26-inch  diameter,  sells  at 
£14  10s.  ($70.56).  Smaller  sizes  down  to  those  with  roller  5^  feet  wide  and  15  inches 
in  diameter,  sell  at  £8  10s.  ($41.36).  The  notched  rollers  are  $2.50  to  $5  higher, 
according  to  size.  These  are  fitted  with  steel  shafts  for  one  horse.  The  plain  field 
rollers,  with  three  cylinders,  28  inches  in  diameter  and  7  feet  wide,  sell  for  £10  10s. 
($51.09).  They  are  fitted  for  one  horse,  drivers'  seats  costing  from  $2.50  to  $3.75 
extra. 

The  usual  terms  between  dealer  and  farmer  are  quarterly  accounts  net  or  5  per 
cent  discount  for  cash  in  a  month,  prices  including  delivery  to  the  nearest  railway 
station.  Retail  dealers  require  a  profit  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  and  three  to  six 
months'  credit.  > 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  will  hold  its  annual  show  at  Cardiff 
in  1917.    This  is  the  most  important  of  the  British  societies  of  the  kind,  and  its 
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annual  exhibitions  are  indispensable  mediums  for  advertising.    Any  determined 
effort  to  secure  an  opening  in  Great  Britain  for  agricultural  implements  must  include 
an  exhibit  at  the  annual  shows  of  this  society  and  at  that  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
•   England  Agricultural  Society. 

NORWAY. 

The  Bergen  consular  district,  which  comprises  the  amts  of  Bergen,  Ncrdre  Ber- 
genhus,  and  'Sondre  Bergenhus,  is  very  mountainous.  The  farms  are  small  and  the 
soil  is  usually  sandy  and  rocky.  The  market  for  agricultural  implements  is  there- 
fore limited,  when  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  Norway,  in  which  conditions  are 
more  favourable  for  agriculture. 

The  principal  cereal  crop  is  oats,  as  in  Norway  generally.  Barley,  with  some 
rye  and  ;a  little  wheat,  is  also  grown.  Between  14  and  .15  per  cent  of  the  hay  and 
potato  crops  of  Norway  are  produced  in  th/e,  Bergon  district,  but  it  yields  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  cereal  crops,  while  the  district  Comprises  a  little  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  Norway. 

To  sell  agricultural  implements  in  Norway,  the  American  manufacturer  should 
establish  an  lagency  in  Christiania  and  supply  the  needs  'of  the  local  market  'through 
a  subagency  in  Bergen. 


POTATOES  AND  SUGAR  IN  CUBA. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Cuban  potato  and  sugar  market  have  been  forwarded 
the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment in  Havana : — 

CANADIAN  POTATOES  FOR  CUBA. 

Considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  are  arriving  from  Canada  the  last  few  weeks. 
On  one  steamer  arriving  from  Boston  last  week  there  was  a  total  of  13,752  packages, 
of  which  6,300  were  from  Canada.  On  this  week's  steamer  there  were  15,983  packages; 
of  this  amount  10,594  were  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  shipments  this  week  consisted 
of  5,184  barrels  from  Nova  Scotia,  5,010  sacks  of  180  pounds  each  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  400  barrels  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  to-day's  prices  the  value 
of  this  Canadian  shipment  is  about  $50,000. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Considerable  quantities  of  "Early  Kose  "  potatoes  for  seed  are  now  coming  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  from  present  indications  dealers  here  will  not  be  able  to  secure  half 
of  the  "  Early  Rose  "  variety  needed  on  this  island.  As  these  Canadian  "  Early  Rose  " 
potatoes  are  in  good  demand  every  year,  a  special  effort  should  be  made  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  supply  this  market.  The  price  this  week  of  "  Early  Rose  "  potatoes  for  seed 
was  $5  to  $5.25  per  barrel.  White  table  stock  is  selling  from  $4.50  to  $4.75.  It  is 
many  years  since  prices  for  potatoes  have  ruled  so  high  in  Cuba  during  the  month  of 
October,  but  the  notable  thing  about  the  potato  market  is  that  the  consumption 
remains  about  the  same,  whether  prices  are  $2.50  or  $5  per  barrel. 
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Up  to  October  1,  the  exports  of  the  sugar  crop  of  1916  had  reached  2,615,524 
long  tons,  and  there  was  still  on  hand  for  export  297,176  tons.  The  local  consumption 
is  estimated  at  $75,000.  The  following  list  shows  exports  from  the  different  ports,  also 
stock  on  hand: — 

Ports —  Sacks  Exported.    Sacks  on  Hand. 


Havana  

  1,286,872 

210,838 

Matanzas  

2,726,091 

624,526 

Cardenas  

2,213,484 

355,106 

  2,462,219 

113i455 

  1,500,038 

56,922 

  1,243,488 

84,696 

.   566,921 

54,855 

  295,812 

76,068 

  770,779 

39,790 

  262,547 

43,953 

  448,557 

  1,150,898 

84,676 

  358,537 

24,905 

  879,112 

163,638 

  1,809,214 

68,218 

78,595 

.    ..    ...    ..  79,180 

  .  84,822 

QUANTITIES  EXPORTED. 

The  following  table  shows  quantities  exported  to  different  countries: — 

Sacks.  Tons. 

United  States                                                                     13,284,423  1,897,805 

Mexico                                                                                       1,000  143 

South  America                                                                         28,400  4,057 

Europe                                                                                    4,994,633  713,519 


Total  exports   2,615,524 

Total  on  hand   297,176 

Local  consumption   75,000 


Total  production  to  October  1   2,987,700 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  ARGENTINA. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  is  becoming  more  and  more  focused  on  the 
possibilities  of  trade  development  in  the  Latin-American  Republics,  of  which  none  is 
more  promising  from  the  exporter's  point  of  view  than  the  country  of  Argentina. 
The  article  which  follows  from  the  last  trade  supplement  of  the  Times  on  the  Argentine 
outlook  for  British  manufacturers  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians: — 

VALUE  OF  MARKET. 

The  strong  foothold  which  Germany  had  secured  in  the  Argentine  market  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  and  the  realization  by  the  traders  of  that  and 
other  manufacturing  nations  of  the  great  development  which  has  yet  to  take  place 
in  Argentina,  suggests  that  in  the  commercial  warfare  which  will  be  waged  almost 
before  the  echoes  of  the  present  world  conflict  have  died  away  there  will  be  no  terri- 
tory more  strenuously  contested  than  that  of  this  Latin- American  Republic. 

As  the  statistics  quoted  in  this  article  indicate,  the  international  trade  relations 
of  Argentina  have  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  made  such  extraordinary 
developments  as  to  focus  the  attention  of  all  manufacturing  nations  on  this  great 
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market  and  to  make  it  plain  that  it  is  unwise  to  relax  the  grip  taken  in  years  of  peace 
during  the  stress  of  war.  Even  at  this  moment,  when  possibly  the  fate  of  commercial 
Germany,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Prussian  military  party,  is  being  decided  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  most  unremitting  efforts  are  being  made  to  maintain  German  trade 
with  Argentina. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  extend  comparison  over  a  period  of  ten  years  to  show  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  trade  movement.  In  the  year  1913  the  total  value  of 
imports  and  exports  reached  the  sum  of  £179,535,136,  or  including  gold  movements 
a  value  of  £197,661,904,  representing  an  increase  during  the  decade  ending  that  year 
of  over  108  per  cent.  In  the  following  table  the  share  of  the  principal  nations  parti- 
cipating in  this  trade  is  contrasted,  and  it  will  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  advances 
made  by  our  nearest  rivals,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  percentage  of  total 
trade  transacted  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany  combined: — 

Imports.         Exports.  Total. 
United  Kingdom   £26,177,300      £24,073,500  £50,250,800 


Germany   14, 260,320  11,583,170  25,843,490 

United  States   12,406,570  4,578,900  16,985,400 

France  i   7,615,160  7,543,700  15,158,860 

Italy  \   6,957,940  4,007,800  10,965,740 

Belgium   4,390,800  6,546,300  10,937,100 


OPPORTUNITY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

These  figures  bring  out  very  vividly  the  pre-eminent  position  of  Great  Britain  in 
Argentine  trade.  As  in  other  countries,  the  outbreak  of  war  was  associated  with  a 
check  to  trade  expansion  in  the  Eepublic,  and  the  effects  of  the  blow  on  Argentina 
were  more  severe  than  in  other  South  American  nations,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
months  preceding  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Europe  the  Republic  had  been 
passing  through  a  financial  crisis,  which  in  any  event  must  have  had  an  adverse  effect 
upon  commercial  activities.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  learn  that  the  recovery 
which  set  in  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1915  has  made  further  headway,  and 
that  the  outlook  has  undergone  a  material  improvement  during  the  past  few  months. 
The  extent  of  the  recovery  is  broadly  indicated  in  the  trading  returns  for  the  past  two 
years,  which  are  summarized  in  the  following  figures: — 

Exports.  Imports.  Total. 

1914   £  69,159,236      £53,825,327  £122,984,563 

1915   110,550,622        44,929,254  155,479,876 

The  bare  figures  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  trade,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  when  analysed,  reveal  some  extraordinary  changes  in  trade  cur- 
rents. The  exports  of  maize  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  to  Holland  have  been 
on  a  phenomenal  scale,  and  a  considerably  larger  export  business  was  transacted  with 
the  United  States,  with  France,  Italy,  and,  of  course,  with  the  United  Kingdom  as 
compared  with  the  year  1914.  The  export  trade  from  Argentina  to  the  United  King- 
dom, according  to  a  return  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Republic,  increased  by  60  per  cent;  that  with  the  United  States  by  over  100 
per  cent.  These  percentages  are  explained  by  the  change  in  the  trade  demand  arising 
out  of  the  continuance  of  war  conditions,  and  the  abnormal  purchases  by  certain 
markets  are  likely  to  persist  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  confident  prediction  as  to  whether  the  diversion  of  trade  which  is 
shown  in  the  detailed  figures  will  remain  to  any  extent  a  permanent  feature. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  1915. 

More  interest  lies  in  an  analysis  of  the  resources  of  Argentine  imports  in  1915. 
There  was  a  notable  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  the  percentage  of 
the  total  import  trade  transacted  by  American  manufacturers  rising  from  13-4  per 
cent  to  24-8  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  34  per  cent 
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to  29l-9  per  cent,  a  figure  which  under  all  the  circumstances  must  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, as  a  good  many  manufactured  articles,  of  which  in  normal  years  large  sales 
are  made  to  Argentine  houses,  were  on  the  prohibited  list.  The  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  German  agents  in  the  Kepublic  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the  Argentine  market 
met  with  only  a  small  measure  of  success,  although  the  German  share  of  the  total 
import  trade  in  1915 — 2-5  per  cent  compared  with  14-8  per  cent  in  the  year  1914 — is 
an  indication  that  enemy  trade  channels  had  not  then  been  completely  closed.  Decreases 
were  recorded  in  many  of  the  main  items  of  the  import  trade,  including  railway 
material,  electrical  manufactures,  iron  and  steel,  and  textile  goods,  but  the  shrinkage 
in  the  last  named,  with  which  an  important  trade  is  transacted  with  the  United  King- 
dom, was  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  main  increases  were  in  agricul- 
tural implements  and  in  oils,  in  which  the  United  States  largely  participated. 

British  Capital  in  Argentina. 

The  considerable  improvement  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Argentina  comes  as  no  surprise,  for  that  was  the  only  country  which  has  been  in  a 
position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  forced  withdrawal  of  Germany  from  this  territory. 
The  figures  which  are  available,  however,  give  proof  of  the  solid  character  of  the  com- 
mercial connection  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine,  and  evidence 
has  been  given  that  our  position,  if  not  unassailable,  is  so  strong  that  it  only  needs 
an  intelligent  co-operated  effort  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers  not  merely  to 
hold  the  share  which  already  belongs  to  them,  but  to  extend  the  volume  of  the  trade. 
Those  responsible  for  the  commercial  destinies  of  the  Republic  know  how  much  she 
has  owed  to  the  financial  aid  rendered  by  Great  Britain  from  the  day  that  Argentina 
essayed  to  take  rank  among  commercial  communities.  It  was  Great  Britain  which 
provided  the  capital  to  build  the  railways  and  develop  the  ports  over  and  through 
which  the  produce  of  the  fertile  areas  of  this  great  territory  are  placed  on  the  world's 
markets.  For  her  tramway  systems,  her  great  cattle  industry,  and  other  commercial 
activities,  and,  indeed,  from  the  foundation-stone  to  the  cornice  of  the  commercial 
•edifice,  the  Republic  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  confidence  shown  by  the  British 
investor  who  through  good  and  bad  days  has  never  lost  faith  in  Argentina.  For  the 
time  being  perhaps,  although  the  call  for  additional  capital  resources  in  the  Republic 
is  clear  enough,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  needs  of  the  war  render  it  necessary  that 
this  obligation  should  fall  rather  on  the  United  States  than  on  Great  Britain.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  our  own  interests  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  course,  as  it 
is  essential  that  from  whatever  source  the  money  is  provided  the  punctual  payment 
of  interest  on  the  large  British  capital  commitments  in  Argentina  should  be  ensured. 

SOURCE  OF  WORLD  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

The  importance  of  the  Republic  from  the  international  standpoint  is  the  high 
rank  it  occupies  as  a  source  of  world  food  supply.  The  reliance  which  Germany  has 
placed  on  Argentina  for  the  large  shipment  of  foodstuffs  is  indicated  by  the  tonnage 
exported  to  Scandinavia  and  Holland,  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  and  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  adverse  comment  in  Buenos  Aires  among  those  British  and 
French  exporters  who  refused  to  engage  in  this  questionable  trade.  The  fact  that 
there  are  vast  areas  of  virgin  lands  eminently  suitable  for  the  raising  of  the  foodstuffs 
of  which  the  world  is  so  much  in  need  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  Republic  in 
the  international  trade  of  the  future,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  Argentine  will  be  associated  with  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  older  nations. 

Although  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize  available  for  shipment  this  season 
have  not  been  unsatisfactory,  the  shortage  of  tonnage  has  been  a  great  handicap  and 
will  continue  to  make  its  influence  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  connection  with 
the  import  trade  the  same  influence  has  been  at  work.    Coal,  of  which  the  Republic  is 
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a  very  large  buyer,  from  British  sources,  has,  owing  to  the  rise  in  freights,  made  a 
phenomenal  advance  in  price.  These  things,  however,  are  only  temporary  checks  to 
progress,  and  a  return  to  normal  transport  conditions  will  soon  efface  their  memory. 
It  is  the  future  to  which  Argentina  is  looking. 

SOME  TRADE  TENDENCIES. 

Viewed  on  broad  lines  the  export  trade  from  Argentina  is  made  up  of  argicultural 
products,  which  account  for  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  and  of  pastoral  pro- 
ducts, which  represent  three-tenths  of  the  trade.  Of  the  import  trade  the  main  items 
are  textile  goods,  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  "railway  material,  stone, 
clay,  glass  and  articles  in  that  class,  building  material  and  oils.  In  the  textile  trade 
the  United  Kingdom  already  occupies  a  dominant  position  transacting  63  per  cent  of 
the  trade  in  woollen  goods;  67  per  cent  of  the  cotton  print  trade;  78  per  cent  of  the 
trade  in  bleached  cotton  goods;  40  per  cent  of  that  in  coloured  wove  prints;  68  per 
cent  of  that  in  woollen  and  mixed  goods;  and  37  per  cent  of  that  in  cotton  lace.  In 
silk  cloths  our  share  is  comparatively  small,  less  than  12  per  cent,  compared  with  59 
per  cent  for  France,  but  in  cotton  <and  silk  goods  the  trade  is  equally  shared  by  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  If  with  the  increasing  demand  for  textile  materials  from 
Argentina  the  British  manufacturer  can  retain  the  percentage  of  the  trade  represented 
by  these  figures,  then  in  volume  the  quantities  consigned  to  this  market  should 
materially  increase. 

In  the  coal  trade  the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  an  almost  absolute  monopoly,  the 
percentage  of  the  total  imports  of  coal  into  the  Republic  coming  from  the  United 
Kingdom  being  in  normal  times  over  98  per  cent.  In  railway  material,  including 
locomotives,  British  manufacturers  transact  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade, 
this  high  share  being  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  leading  railway  companies  are 
administered  by  British  undertakings  having  their  headquarters  in  London.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  branches,  while  we  hold  the  leading  place  in  wrought  iron  and  galvanized 
iron  and  in  general  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  dominate  the  tin  plate  trade, 
Germany  had  before  the  war  secured  a  strong  hold  in  the  pig-iron  branch,  in  steel  rails, 
iron  columns  and  beams,  galvanized  wire,  and  in  general  machinery.  In  the  sugar 
trade,  in  pianos,  paper,  and  glassware  the  leading  share  belongs  to  Germany. 

In  some  of  these  groups,  at  least,  the  British  manufacturer  ought  to  be  able  to 
improve  his  hold  on  the  Argentine  market.  A  curious  anomaly,  too,  in  view  of  the 
large  share  taken  by  British  capitalists  in  the  provision  in  earlier  years  of  tramway 
facilities  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities,  is  the  considerable  German  trade  in  tram- 
way material,  which  in  the  year  1913  stood  at  56  per  cent,  compared  with  the  23  per 
cent  credited  to  Great  Britain.  The  firmer  hold  which  the  German  manufacturer  has 
secured  in  this  field  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  larger  German  investments  in  tramway 
enterprises  during  the  past  few  years  and  furnishes  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  trade  follows  the  investment  ,of  capital. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  TRADE. 

The  realization  that  the  market  for  farm  implements  is  destined  to  undergo  great 
expansion  is  leading  American  and  other  importers  to  pay  great  attention  to  this 
group  of  manufactures.  For  the  year  1913  the  total  value  of  the  imports  under  this 
head  is  returned  at  less  than  £2,000,000.  The  distribution  of  this  trade  is  significant 
of  the  .opportunities  which  await  enterprise  in  this  field.  In  ploughs  the  United  States 
holds  the  market  to  the  extent  of  over  90  per  cent,  'and  in  threshing  machines  can 
claim  to  have  originated  over  60  per  cent  of  the  imports — the  United  Kingdom  being 
credited  with  33  per  cent.  The  Argentine  trade  in  reaping  machines  is  held  by 
Australia,  the  United  States,  and 'Canada.  Recent  reports  show  that  the  demand  for 
agricultural  machinery  is  very  'active,  and  the  preoccupation  of  British  manufacturers 
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on  war  contracts  has  enabled  American  exporters  to  further  strengthen  their  hold  on 
the  market.  Neither  in  this  section,  nor  in  other  branches  of  trade,  however,  has  the 
United  Kingdom  lost  any  ground  which  cannot  be  recovered  with  the  return  to  more- 
normal  conditions  after  the  war.  The  fact  that  even  while  still  engaged  in  a  great 
war  the  percentage  of  the  import  trade  emanating  from  British  sources  is  still  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  country  and  is  indeed  only  approached  by  the  United  States 
furnishes  encouragement  that  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  changing  needs  of  this 
market  Great  Britain  can  play  in  future  years  an  even  more  important  part  in  the 
industrial  development  of  Argentina  than  hitherto. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 


The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  October  20,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  It.  Margarite,  S- 
en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

October  17,  ss.  Esparta,  40  drums. 

While  there  is  no  demand  at  all  for  codfish,  a  very  active  inquiry  prevails  for 
haddock  and  hake.  As  a  result,  the  price  on  the  former  fishstuff  has  continued  weak, 
while  prices  on  the  latter  increased.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  8.50,  haddock  at  9  and  hake 
at  7.75  cents  per  pound. 


CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

October  17,  ss.  Espay^ta,  300   cases  from  Boston. 
"      18,  ss.  Havana,  25  cases  from  New  York. 
"      18,  ss.  Calamares,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

A  good  demand  has  prevailed  for  codfish  in  cases  with  the  same  prices  in  evidence,, 
but  better  figures  are  predicted.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $15  per  case  and  that 
from  other  sources  at  $12  to  $14. 


HERRINGS. 

The  demand  for  bloaters  has  continued  very  light  and,  therefore,  the  price  of 
$1.35  per  large  box  still  prevails. 


GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

October  18,  ss.  Havana,  385  oases  from  Holland. 


A  very  quiet  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  Gouda  cheese.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  cheese  cannot  be  kept  very  long,  produced  a  decline  in  values  and  that 
from  Holland  is  only  quoted  at  37  cents  per  pound  and  American  cheese  at  23  to  2$ 
cents. 


POTATOES. 

Importation 

October  16,  ss.  M.  Castle,  150  barrels  from  New  York. 

"      17,  ss.  Esparta,  8,495  bags  and  6,742  barrels  from  Boston. 

"      18,  ss.  Havana,   500  barrels  from  New  York. 
"      18,  ss.  Calamares,  150  barrels  from  New  York. 
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The  market  for  potatoes  has  been  very  active  and,  as  the  news  from  producing 
centres  report  an  upward  tendency,  holders  have  improved  their  prices  and  potatoes 
are  now  quoted  at  $5.75  per  barrel  and  at  3£  cents  per  pound.  This  last  quotation 
is  on  potatoes  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  &  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


TRADE  WITH  CAPTURED  GERMAN  COLONIES. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London  has  been  asked  by  the  Colonial 
Office  to  ascertain  whether  any  Canadian  firms  wish  to  export  goods  direct  to  the 
former  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific  now  in  Australian  occupation.  Communications 
forwarded  the  Department  will  be  transmitted  to  the  High  Commissioner's  office  in 
London. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

British  Prohibited  Imports. 

With  further  reference  to  notices  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  on  prohibited  imports  into  Great  Britain,  the  following  statement 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  is  given  below: — 

1.  As  from  and  after  the  date  hereof  (October  3,  1916),  subject  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby 
prohibited,  viz. : — 

Aluminium  powder. 

Birds,  live,  other  than  poultry  and  game. 

Bone,  horn,  ivory  and  celluloid,  manufactures  of. 

Cotton  hosiery. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
to  any  such  goods  which  are  imported  under  license  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  such  license. 

2.  As  from  and  after  the  date  hereof  (October  3,  1916),  the  prohibition  imposed 
by  the  Prohibition  of  Import  (No.  8)  Proclamation,  1916,  on  the  importation  of  the 
following  goods  shall  be  removed,  and  the  said  proclamation  amended  accordingly, 
viz. :  Oranges. 

This  proclamation  may  be  cited  as  the  Prohibition  of  Import  (No.  10)  Procla- 
mation, 1916. 

Contraband  of  War. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  following  Koyal  Proclamation  re 
British  contraband  of  war: — 

Whereas  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1915,  We  did  issue  Our  Royal  Proclamation 
specifying  the  articles  which  it  was  Our  intention  to  treat  as  contraband  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  or  until  We  did  give  further  public  notice; 
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And  whereas  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1916,  the  12th  day  of  April,  1916,  and 
the  27th  day  of  June,  1916,  We  did  by  Our  Eoyal  Proclamations  of  those  dates  make 
certain  additions  to  and  modifications  in  the  said  list  of  articles  to  be  treated  as 
contraband ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  certain  further  additions  to  the  said  list: 
Now,  therefore,  We  do  hereby  declare,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy 
Council,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  or  until  We  do  give  further  public 
notice,  the  following  articles  will  be  treated  as  absolute  contraband  in  addition  to 
those  set  out  in  Our  Royal  Proclamations  aforementioned: — 

Insulating  materials,  raw  and  manufactured. 
Fatty  acids. 

Cadmium,  cadmium  alloys,  and  cadmium  ore. 
Albumen. 

And  We  do  hereby  further  declare  that  as  from  this  date  October  3,  1916,  the 
following  amendments  shall  be  made  in  Schedule  1  of  Our  Royal  Proclamation  of 
the  14th  day  of  October,  1915,  aforementioned: — 

For  item  6,  "  paraffin  wax,"  there  shall  be  substituted  "  waxes  of  all  kinds." 

And  We  do  hereby  further  declare  that  the  following  article  shall  as  from  this 
date  (October  3,  1916),  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband  in  addition  to  those  set 
out  in  Our  Royal  Proclamations  aforementioned: — 

Yeast. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

South  Africa. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  following 
South  African  tariff  interpretations  for  general  information: — 

Rebate  ( under  the 
■respective  Tariff 
numbers)  upon 
goods  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the 
United  Kingdom 


Number 

or 

reciprocating 

Article. 

Hate. 

in  Tariff. 

BritL 

3h  Colonies. 

1. 

Per  £100, 

£3 

93 

3  % 

ad  valorem. 

2. 

fElevators,  portable   (Champion  revolver  lift). 

100, 

3 

93 

3 

3. 

100, 

3 

113 

3 

4. 

Lasite  (a  substitute  for  cream  of  tartar  used  in 

the  manufacture  of  baking  powder)  

"  100, 

20 

193 

3 

5. 

100, 

3 

93 

3 

6. 

100, 

20 

193 

3 

7. 

100, 

3 

93 

13 

*This  amends  the  ruling  given  on  page  68  of  the  Tariff  Book. 
fThis  amends  the  ruling  given  on  page  110  of  the  Tariff  Book. 
$This  amends  rulings  given  on  pages  142  and  168  of  the  Tariff  Book. 

§This  amends  the  ruling  given  on  Tariff  Interpretation  No.  10  of  the  11th  August,  1915. 
On  page  3-2'8  of  the  Tariff  Book,  "  Presentation  shields  or  cups  "  should  read  item  64  and 
not  item  66. 

On  page  323  of  the  Tariff  Book,  add  to  list  of  approved  boiler  compositions:    Oake  & 

Co's  boiler  composition. 
On  page  328  of  the  Tariff  Book,  add  to  list  of  approved  disinfectants:    "Ideal"  brand  and 

"  Saponified  Cresol." 

On  page  347  of  the  Tariff  Book,  add  to  list  of  full  cream  milks:    "Lifebuoy"  brand, 
"  Idyl  "  brand,  "  Frisian  "  brand,  "  Globe  "  brand,  and  Borden's  "  Eagle  "  brand. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  re  PREPARATION  OF  INVOICES. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  IT.  M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  a  statement  relative  to  the  instructions  which  have  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Union  customs  authorities  to  their  port  officials  _  with  regard  to  the 
invoices  of  goods  for  importation  into  the  Union,  and  the  necessity  for  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing thereon  the  home  consumption  prices  from  the  export  prices  of  such  goods. 

Under  section  7  of  Act  26  of  1914,  the  value  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty 
in  the  Union  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  "  true  current  value  99  for  home  consumption  in 
the  open  market  of  similar  goods  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which, 
and  at  the  time  at  which,  the  goods  were  imported,  including  carriage  to  the  port  of 
shipment  and  the  cost  of  packing  and  packages,  but  not  including  agent's  commission 
when  such  commission  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent;  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
value  for  purposes  of  duty,  as  above  denned,  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the 
importer  at  the  port  of  shipment. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  has  pointed  out  that  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble 
in  connection  with  the  invoices  is  the  practice  of  many  suppliers  of  invoicing  goods  at 
c.i.f.  or  f.o.b.  prices,  and  making  a  declaration  that  these  prices  are  the  home  con- 
sumption prices,  and  then  adding  a  further  statement  at  the  foot  of  the  invoice  that 
these  prices  include  certain  charges  as  detailed,  for  packing,  railage,  freight,  etc.  Such 
a  declaration  is  obviously  wrong. 

H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner  suggests  that  in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  customs  authorities,  and  thus  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in  the  clearance  of  the 
goods  in  the  Union,  firms  should  reserve  one  part  of  their  invoice  forms  for  the 
ordinary  "  true  invoice,"  and  supplement  this  by  a  statement  that  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  values  and  costs  is  accurately  given  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  customs  tariff  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (Act  No.  26  of  1914) : — ■ 

(1)  .  Home  market  value    

less  home  trade  discounts    

Net  value   -   

Packing  

Railage    

Shipping  charges  

Total  

(2)  .  Actual  ccst  of  goods  at  port  of  shipment  to  importer  in  South  Africa  (ie.,  actual 

f.o.b.  cost). 
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New  Zealand. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  New 
Zealand,  copy  of  Minister's  Order  (D  21),  dated  August  2,  1916,  which  has  been  issued 
by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  giving  decisions  relative  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  various  articles  under  the  Customs  Duties  Act. 

The  following  are  the  decisions  thereon: — 


Articles. 


Articles  and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in, 
the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion — 

Steel  sheets,  nickelled  and  polished  on  one  or  both  sides  

Bicycles,  fittings  for.  viz.  : — 

Clutch  nuts  -  

Spindles  

Bootmakers'  inks  and  stains  (Tariff  item  310)  to  include — 

Lynn  burnishing  ink,  Stoddart  and  James  burnishing  ink 
and  similar  inks,  upper-edge  dyes,  heel  dyes,  edge  dyes, 
and  leather  dyes,  ink  for  marking  boot-linings,  Oakalines, 
Russets,  and  natural  stains,  also,  New  Method  inks  sim- 
ilar to  Boston  Blacking  Company's  Expedite  leather  dye, 
N.  M.  ink,  New  Method  blacking,  and  Ferd.  Thompson's 
Nubrite  edge  ink,  these  being  inks  and  staint  which  dry 
with  a  dull  surface,  and  which  are  especially  suitable  for 
use  in  polishing  by  machine  brushes  or  heated  irons. 
Note. — Inks  and  stains  will  not  include  dressings— e.g.  pre- 
parations containing  oil,  Boston  Blacking  Company's, 
Grinson's,  Pierce's,  Thompson's,  Russell's,  and  othnr  dress- 
ings for  glace,  calf  kip,  split,  and  other  leathers,  Velrona, 
Egg  Finish,  Lustoria,  Clincher,  Krownall,  Crown,  No.  13, 
B.W.B.,  H.  B..  Reindeer,  Ajax,  Calf  Finish,  Curriers' 
Finish,  X.C.L.,  all  of  which  give  a  bright  surface  without 
friction  when  dry . 

"Egg  Noodles"  '  

Motor  vehicles,  accessories  for,  viz.  ; — 

Tool-bags  or  tool  boxes  or  kits  and  tool-rolls  especially  suited 
for  motor  vehicles,  including  oil-can  and  brushes  contained 
therein,  whether  imported  with  such  vehicles  or  separately. . 
Note. — Free  tools  may  be  separately  classified. 


Tariff 
Item. 


482 

170 

300 


250 


194  (a) 


Rate  of  Import  Duty. 


On  Foreign 
Goods. 


Free. 

20%  ad  val. 
Free. 


Free. 


20%  ad  val. 


On  Goods  the 

produce  or 
manufacture  of 
any  part  of  the 
British  Dom- 
inions 


Free. 

10%  ad  val. 
Free. 


Free, 


10%  ad  val. 


Note. — A  "  primage  duty  "  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  all  the  above 
goods,  in  accordance  with  "  The  Finance  Act,  1915."  This  duty  is  payable  on  importa- 
tion, and  is  levied  irrespective  of  whether  the  goods  are  otherwise  liable  to  duty  or 
not. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  from  H.  M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos 
Aires  the  following  information  respecting  recent  decisions  of  the  Argentine  customs 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  tariif  treatment  of  various  articles  on  importation  into 
the  Republic : — 

[Peso  (100  centavos)  =  49  ;  kilog-  =  2*2046  pounds.] 


Articles . 


Buttons,  metal,  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  for  underwear. 

Chimneys,  iron,  ornamented  with  bronze  

Watch  cases,  agate .  ...   

Granite,  lumps  for  concrete  pavement   

Gloves,  canvas,  for  cleaning  automobiles  

Handsaw  frames,  nickelled  


Blades  for  ditto. 


Collars,  cotten  and  silk  

Razors,  safety,  in  cases,  with  blades  and  strop. 
Tubes,  cardboard,  for  posting  catalogues,  etc. . . 
[ron  wire,  for  reinforced  concrete  


Purse  bag*,  containing*  purse,  mirror,  cardcase,  etc. 
Tubes,  brass,  bedstead   


Rings,  gold  filled  . 


No.  of 
the  tariff 
under 
which 
classified 


1455 


1454 


1474 
509 


Tariff 
Valuations. 


Declared  value 


5  00  pesos 
per  dozen. 


90  centavos 
per  kilog. 
Declared  value. 


12  centavos 
per  kilog. 
Declared  value. 
45  centavos 
per  kilog. 
Declared  value. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


27  %  ad  val. 

27  %  „ 

27  %  m 

27  %  ii 

42  %  „ 
27  %  of  the  valu- 
ation with  a 
surtax  of  25  % 
of  that  duty. 
27  %  of  the  valu- 
ation. 

42  %  ad  val. 
27  %  ii 
27  %  n 
27  %  of  the  valu- 
ation, 
27  %  ad  val. 
42  %  of  the  valu- 
ation. 
27  %  ad  val. 


(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

FIJI. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony. 
(By  the  Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  S.  D.  BonJcine.) 

TRADE   AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  amount  respectively  to  £880,- 
308,  and  £1,474,192,  compared  with  £927,238  and  £1,389,865  in  1914. 

Specie  to  the  value  of  £44,038  is  included  in  'the  figure  £880,308. 

The  amount  of  Customs  duties  levied  on  imports  during  the  year  was  £145,527. 

The  principal  reductions  in  imports  in  1915  were  bags  and  sacks,  £19,896 ;  drapery, 
£22,010;  furniture,  £4,410;  galvanized  iron  goods,  £4,537;  hardware,  £13,823;  iron 
(black,  rails,  '&c),  £6,594;  machinery,  £4,476;  and  timber,  £16,691. 

The  falling-off  in  the  value  of  imports  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  merchants  in  obtaining  delivery  of  goods,  but  it  is  also  attributable  in 
part  to  the  reduced  spending  power  of  the  natives  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  export 
of  green  fruit  as  a  consequence  of  the  storm  in  December,  1914. 
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The  principal  increases  in  imports  in  1915  were  biscuits,  flour,  sharps,  and  pol- 
lard, £35,843;  rice,  £14,744;  fish,  £4,828;  and  vegetables  and  fruit,  £2,104. 

The  principal  items  of  export  continue  to  be  sugar,  copra,  and  green  fruit,  the 
quantities  and  value  of  these  products  exported  during  the  year  1915  being  as  follows : 
Sugar,  85,563  tons,  valued  at  £1,065,463;  copra,  15,238  tons,  valued  at  £233,959;  green 
fruit  valued  at  £120,741. 

The  numbers  of  bunches  and  cases  of  bananas  exported  in  1915  was  446,824  and 
294,208  respectively. 

After  deducting  the  value  of  the  three  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  total 
value  of  the  exports,  the  value  of  the  other  or  minor  products  exported  amount  'to 
£52,945  in  1915. 

The  principal  minor  exports  were  Sici  shell,  £27,438,  molasses,  £7,591;  rubber, 
£3,464;  beche  de  mer,  £3,200;  maize,  £2,690;  hides  and  pelts,  £2,283;  live  stock,  £1,233; 
and  wool,  £1,180. 

In  all  cases  the  values  show  increases  as  compared  with  those  for  1914,  and  the 
increased  values  were  accompanied  in  all  cases  by  increase  in  the  quantities  exported 
except  in  the  case  of  beche  de  mer.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  rubber  exported  is 
particularly  gratifying  being  £3,464  as  against  £463  in  1914.  The  export  of  live- 
stock is  a  new  and  purely  temporary  feature  and  was  attributable  to  the  high  prices 
ruling  in  Sydney  for  cattle  'during  1915. 

The  bulk  of  the  colony's  trade  continued  to  be  conducted  with  or  through  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

The  total  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  9-1  per  cent  in  1914  to  6-8 
per  cent  in  1915,  while  that  with  foreign  countries  (chiefly  the  United  States  of 
America)  rose  from  6-5  per  cent  to  9-0  per  cent.  Tfhe  exports  'to  the  United  Kingdom 
consist  mainly  of  copra  valued  at  ,£19,093.  Two  direct  steamers  from  the  United 
Kingdom  via  New  Zealand  visited  the  colony  in  1914,  but  there  was  no  direct  com- 
munication in  1915.  The  total  trade  of  the  colony  with  New  iSouth  Wales  decreased 
by  £145,405;  that  with  New  Zealand  increased  by  £380,813;  that  with  Victoria 
decreased  by  £31,442 ;  that  with  Canada  decreased  by  £69,135 ;  while  that  with  Hong 
Kong  decreased  by  £120,476.  Imports  from  New  South  Wales  showed  a  decrease  of 
£62,729,  while  exports  thence  decreased  by  £82,676,  green  fruit  decreasing  by  £33,570, 
and  sugar  by  £25,466.  Imports  from  New  Zealand  increased  by  £63,620,  and  exports 
by  £317,194.  the  increase  in  exports  being  due  to  an  increase  of  £351,140  in  the  value 
of  sugar.  Imports  from  Canada  increased  by  £19,732,  while  exports  (sugar)  fell  by 
£88,867.   Exports  (green  fruit)  to  Victoria  fell  by  £37,256. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Note.' — The  following  figures  do  not  include  native  cultivation,  and  so  far  as 
Europeans  are  concerned  can  only  be  taken  as  estimates  owing  to  the  disinclination 
of  some  of  the  planters  to  furnish  particulars  of  their  cultivation. 

SUGAR. 

Returns  show  that  the  number  of  acres  under  sugar  cane  in  1915  was  62,308,  as 
against  62,852  in  1914,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  cane  produced  was  833,883  in  1915, 
as  against  874,164  in  1914.  The  export  of  manufactured  sugar  decreased  from  92,112 
tons  in  1914  to  85,563  tons  in  1915.  The  value,  however,  of  the  sugar  exported  rose 
from  £1,005,643  in  1914  to  £1,065,463  in  1915. 

COCONUTS. 

The  area  under  coconuts  cultivated  by  Europeans  was  estimated  at  45,102  acres  in 
1915,  as  against  42,492  acres  in  1914,  the  respective  values  of  copra  exported  being 
£233,959  and  £148,372. 

The  cultivation  of  coconuts  continues  to  grow  notwithstanding  extraordinary 
conditions,  which,  during  the  year,  have  unsettled  and  restricted  the  copra  market. 
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The  experiments  at  Laucala  being  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  condition  of  coconut  trees  on  Viti  Levu  were  continued 
throughout  the  year.  A  decided  benefit  has  followed  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  and 
the  application  of  manures.  It  has  been  arranged  to  extend  these  experiments  by 
planting  up  plots  of  trees  at  various  places  on  the  coast  and  carefully  selected  seed 
nuts  have  been  collected  and  distributed. 

BANANAS, 

The  area  under  bananas  cultivated  by  Europeans  was  estimated  at  5,782  acres,  as 
against  6,667  acres  in  1914,  and  the  number  of  bunches  exported  was  1,013,135,  as 
against  1,715,766  in  1914.  The  largest  shipment  of  bananas  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  industry  started  left  Suva  during  the  month  of  November.  It  consisted  of 
62,410  bunches — the  full  capacity  of  the  ship.  On  that  occasion  planters  had  sought, 
4but  were  unable  to  obtain,  space  for  80,000  bunches.  Owing,  however,  to  a  blow  and 
flood  in  December,  1914,  the  output  for  the  year  fell  short  of  the  previous  year's  output 
by  702,631  bunches.  This  falling  off  was  contributed  to  by  the  absence  of  a  direct 
steamer  to  Melbourne,  which  was  taken  off  the  run  when  the  effects  of  the  flood  became 
known.    The  prices  obtained  for  bananas  during  the  year  were  most  satisfactory. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

During  the  year  small  quantities  of  pineapples  (1,225  cases),  mandarines  (3,159 
cases),  and  kumalas — the  sweet  potato  of  Fiji — (185  sacks  and  30  cases)  were  shipped 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  realized  fair  prices.  The  pineapple  is,  or  should  be, 
a  valuable  product,  but  it  would  appear,  for  some  reason,  to  be  much  neglected. 

As  in  previous  years,  cotton  produced  by  planters  to  whom  seed  had  been  supplied, 
was  purchased  and  ginned  by  the  Agricultural  Department  for  ultimate  delivery  and 
sale  to  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
experimental  stations  cotton  was  the  chief  crop.  It  was  originally  intended  to  continue 
experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Nine  years  have 
now  been  completed,  and  the  results  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory. 

Rubber  to  the  value  of  £3,464  was  exported  in  1915,  as  against  £463  during  the 
previous  year.    It  is  hoped  that  the  export  of  this  produce  will  increase. 

LAND  GRANTS. 

The  total  amount  of  land  alienated  in  1915  was  654,022  acres,  comprising  Crown 
and  native  grants  and  Crown  and  native  leaseholds.  The  area  held  by  the  Crown 
open  to  settlement  amounts  to  92,499  acres,  and  unalienated  land,  including  land 
occupied  by  Fijians,  amount  to  4,011,879  acres  in  extent,  the  total  area  of  the  colony 
being  4,758,400  acres. 

In  addition  to  these  native  leaseholds  referred  to  above,  439  leases  for  9,874  acres 
were  surveyed  during  1915,  but  the  leases  remained  unregistered,  while  690  leases  for 
11,964  acres  have  been  approved,  but  have  not  yet  been  surveyed. 

The  number  of  applications  to  lease  land  received  in  1915  was  the  greatest  yet 
recorded,  but  the  area  was  less  than  in  1914,  which  is  probably  due  to  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  applications  received  from  Europeans. 

Regulations  were  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  on  the  26th  June,  1915, 
prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  the  consent  is  granted  to  leases  of  Crown  and 
native  lands. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FINANCING  MACHINERY  IMPORTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Imports  of  machinery  and  machine  tools  into  Russia,  always  very  important,  are 
especially  so  at  present.  Next  to  cotton,  the  largest  item  in  connection  with  imports 
into  Russia  from  the  United  States  is  agricultural  machinery,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  arranged  for  by  an  American  company  that  has  branch  offices  throughout 
Russia  and  Siberia.  There  are  also  fair  imports  of  traction  engines  and  thrashing 
machinery.  Next  to  cotton  and  agricultural  machinery  and  tools,  the  largest  import 
from  the  United  States  to  Russia  is  general  machinery  and  machine  tools,  including 
a  certain  small  amount  of  mining  machinery.  Previous  to  the  war  there  was  imported 
into  Russia  by  way  of  Germany  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  American 
machinery  and  machine  tools  as  were  imported  direct  from  the  United  States.  German 
firms  were  ready  to  pay  cash  on  the  documents  in  New  York  and  to  extend  credit  in 
Russia,  making  use  of  a  well-developed  credit  information  system. 

The  whole  structure  of  business  in  Russia,  especially  the  machinery  and  machine- 
tool  business,  is  built  upon  credit,  which  has  been  found  necessary  owing  to  competition 
in  selling  goods  and  the  need  of  credit  by  dealers  often  remotely  situated  from  the 
chief  trade  centers  and  requiring  much  time  for  turnover  of  their  goods.  Many  able 
and  enterprising  concerns  have  built  up  a  good  business  by  distributing  the  products 
•of  manufacturers  who  have  not  the  capital  to  do  business  except  on  a  credit  basis.  The 
representative  of  one  of  the  largest  industrial  establishments  in  the  United  States 
makes  the  statement  that  his  losses  through  extending  credit  in  Russia  for  the  last 
20  years  have  been  less  than  2  per  cent  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  manu- 
facturers who  use  so  small,  a  percentage  in  figuring  their  costs  to  cover  bad  debts. 

American  firms  usually  require  cash  against  documents  in  New  York  before  selling 
machinery  or  machine  tools  in  Russia,  and  have  thus  let  their  business  drift  into  the 
hands  of  German  firms.  English  firms  take  payment  for  machinery  and  machine  tools 
with  terms  one-third  payment  with  order,  one-third  when  shipped,  and  one-third  on 
receipt  of  the  goods  by  purchasers.  German  firms  previous  to  the  war  gave  credit  for 
such  merchandise  of  6  to  9  or  even  18  months.  A  great  deal  of  such  merchandise  is 
sold  at  the  Nizhni-Novogorod  fair  on  the  basis  of  payment  at  the  next  years  fair. 
During  the  present  war,  with  credit  conditions  abnormal,  importers  are  generally 
required  to  pay  cash  with  their  orders. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  DYESTUFFS  INDUSTRY. 

(New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.) 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  issued  a  report  on  the  production  of  miscellaneous 
chemicals  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products  in  that  year  was  40,  as 
compared  with  42  when  the  1909  census  was  made.  The  value  of  the  products  of  these 
establishments  increased  from  $4,286,119  in  1909  to  $8,838,506  in  1914. 

Remarkable  advances  are  claimed  to  have  been  made  recently  in  the  dyestuffs 
industry.  One  large  company  estimates  its  production  of  aniline  dyes  in  the  near 
future  at  30,000,000  pounds  a  year,  or  one-half  of  the  total  domestic  consumption  of 
dyestuffs  annually  prior  to  the  war.  The  company,  which  is  concerned  especially  in 
the  production  of  finished  dyes,  is  spending  $5,000,000  in  extending  its  plant  and 
equipment. 
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An  off-shoot;  of  the  company  referred  to  above  has  commenced  the  production  of 
dyes  by  purchasing  a  plant  at  Shouans,  Tennessee,  which  was  formerly  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  hemlock  extracts. 

The  Southern  States  are  said  to  offer  the  best  possible  location  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dyestuffs  industry.  All  the  basic  materials  are  found  in  abundance  there, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  are  they  found  in  such  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  within  such  a  short  distance  of  the  market  for  dyes.  The*  complete  resources 
and  advantages  which  the  Southern  States  offer  for  the  development  of  the  industry 
are  indicated  by  the  establishment  at  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  of  the  first  large,  compre- 
hensive coal-tar  dyestuffs  plant  to  be  erected  in  the  United  States  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  products  of  this  plant,  it  is  stated,  will  be  made  direct  from  raw 
materials,  and  will  include  all  the  principal  aniline,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene  dyes, 
as  well  as  caustic  soda,  chlorine,  various  acids  and  chemicals  incidental  to  this  line 
of  manufacture.  The  aniline  oil  department  is  said  to  produce  10  tons  of  oil  per  day. 
and  this  will  be  used  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  The  department  for  the 
production  of  caustic  soda  and  chlorine  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  20  tons  daily 
of  each  chemical.  The  chlorine  will  also  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  while 
the  caustic  soda  will  be  sold.  A  large  number  of  steel  storage  tanks  have  been  built, 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  200,000  gallons,  which  will  be  used  for  storing  this  com- 
pany's supply  of  benzol,  toluol  and  nitric  acid.  The  company  is  said  to  be  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  drawn  up  a  report  which 
contains,  inter  alia,  a  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  dyestuffs  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war.  What  quantities  of  each 
colour  have  been  used  in  the  United  States  has  never  been  accurately  known  there; 
German  exporters  alone  have  been  familiar  with  the  situation.  One  of  the  first  results 
of  the  compilation  of  this  report  (which  has  not  yet  been  published)  is  to  show  how 
vague  was  the  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  synthetic  dyes  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Those  best  informed  have  estimated  hitherto  that  the  annual  consumption  of 
coal-tar  colours  did  not  exceed  20,000  tons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  annual  consump- 
tion was  nearly  one-half  as  much  again.  It  is  now  generally  realized  that  any  intel- 
ligent effort  to  build  up  a  comprehensive  self-contained  coal-tar  chemical  industry 
must  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  accurate  data,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
report  referred  to  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  American  manufacturers. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  .-PRODUCTION  IN  JAPAN. 

(The  Japanese  Advertiser.) 

Japanese  Advertiser  figures  sjiow  the  growth  of  the  paper  industry  in  Japan  and 
an  outine  cf  suggested  measures  to  foster  its  continued  prosperity  after  the  War  are 
contained  in  the  report  which  the  Economic  Investigation  Committee  submitted  to 
Marquis  Okuma  on  September  9.  That  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  pulp  and 
paper  production  in  Japan  follows : — 

The  Japanese  demand  for  paper  pulp  last  year  was  45,000  tons,  of  which  60,000 
tons  was  ground  pulp  and  85,000  tons  chemical  pulp.  The  ground  pulp  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  home  producers  only  a^  small  portion  being  imported.  Of  'the  chemical 
pulp,  about  60,000  tons  came  from  abroad,  the  home  productions  being  limited  to 
25,000  tons  of  lower  grade  stuff  and  its  7,500  tons  of  superior  grade. 

The  total  cessation  of  pulp  imports  since  the  war  began  and  the  enormous  rise 
in  prices  has  stimulated  'the  Japanese  pulp  industry.  Many  producers  are  now  lay- 
ing out  capital  in  Sakhalin  forests,  while  such  'companies  as  the  Oji  paper  mill,  the 
Sakhalin  industry  and  chemical  paper  factories  have  been  newly  established. 

The  Japanese  pulp  output,  therefore  will  shortly  reach  60,000  tons,  with  a  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  40,000  tons  a  year  in  Sakhalin.  It  is  difficult  'to  say  anything 
about  conditions  after  the  war  in  view  of  the  differences  in  the  production  of 
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Japanese  and  foreign  pulp.  Foreign  chemical  pulp  before  the  war,  used  to  make  a 
good  profit  at  a  price  of  5  sen  a  pound,  whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  Japanese  pulp 
industry  at  present  is  chiefly  due  to  the  good  price  obtained — 10  sen  a  pound. 
Whether  Japanese  pulp  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  stuff  when  the  price 
for  the  latter  is  lowered  below  5  sen  after  the  war  entirely  depends  upon  lowering  the 
cost  of  production. 

To  encourage  the  pulp  industry  in  Japan,  the  following  measures  are  suggested 
by  the  committee: — 

Timber  for  pulp-making  shall  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

All  possible  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  material,  timber  and  pulp,  shall 
be  given  producers. 

In  the  same  report  the  committee  embodied  a  section  on  the  lacquer  industry  in 
Japan,  and  suggested  measures  for  fostering  this  line  of  production.  This  section  of 
the  report  follows: — 

The  demand  for  lacquer  in  Japan  is  yearly  on  the  increase.  It  was  put  at  140,- 
000  kwan  in  1901,  which  has  increased  to  an  average  lof  260,000  kwan  a  year  for  the 
past  three  years.  Of  this  total  60  per  cent  is  for  ordinary  laoquerred  wares  and  the 
remaining  40  per  cent  for  furniture,  railway  carriages,  jinrikisha,  carriages,  safes, 
musical  instruments,  canes,  umbrellas  and  arms.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
requirements  of  the  country  will  soon  reach  300,000  kwan. 

The  aggregate  output  in  Japan  in  1915  was  valued  at  about  8,700,000  yen,  and 
this  is  expected  to  increase  after  the  war. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  Japan's  lacquer  is  produced  at  b,ome,  the  remaining  70  per 
cent  being  imported  from  China.    Chinese  lacquer  is  becoming  inferior  in  quality. 

The  lacquer  trees  of  Japan  are  yearly  decreasing.  The  number  of  Japanese 
lacauer  trees  in  1901  was'  about  5,000,000,  which  fell  to  1,200,000  in  1913  with  further 
inclination  to  decrease. 

The  principal  cause  is  believed  to  be  unprofitable  results  of  planting,  and  r..lso 
the  system  of  monopolizing  the  padding  and  sale  of  lacquer. 

The  Government  iought  to  make  further  investigations  with  a  view  to  encourage, 
the  lacquer  industry  in  Japan,  concludes  the  report. 

N.B.— 1  yen  =  49-8  cents,  1  sen  =  -498  cents,  1  kwan  =  8-2673  pounds. 

CROP  ESTIMATES  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Tiie  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  received  the, folio wIiilv  information 
from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Home: — 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  India,  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Tunis,  is  estimated  at  817,522,000 
cwts.,  and  that  of  rye  in  Canada,  United  States,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  at 
41,601,000  cwts.,  representing  a  decrease  of  7-4  per  cent1  for  wheat  and  an  increase  of 
15-4  per  cent  for  rye  as  compared  with  the  average  production  in  1909-13. 

The  production  of  barley  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Tunis  is  given  at  204,250,000  cwts.,  and  that  of  oats 
for  the  same  countries  as  for  barley  with  the  omission  of  J apan  at  523,225,000  cwts. 
These  estimates  represent  increases  of  0-6  per  cent  and  6-3  per  cent,  respectively,  as 
compared  with  the  average  production  in  the  period  1909-13. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ITALY. 

(  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  exports  from  Italy  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1916  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1915,  while  the  imports 
showed  a  marked  increase.    The  exports  reached  a  total  of  $189,301,876,  a  decline  of 
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$48,133,141  from  the  statistics  of  the  same  period  of  1915.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$449,700,843,  an  increase  of  $85,817,091. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  imports  into  Italy  came  from  the  United  States,  exceeding 
in  amount  the  total  imports  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Argentina,  British  India, 
and  Switzerland.  These  countries  follow  the  United  States  in  the  order  named. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  five  months  of  1916  more  than 
doubled  the  figures  of  1915  for  the  same  period,  and  represented  a  gain  greater  than 
the  combined  increases  in  imports  from  Great  Britain,  France,  "Switzerland,  and 
Argentina,  whose  gains  were  in  the  order  mentioned. 

In  exports  from  Italy  the  United  States  stood  fourth,  being  preceded  by  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Switzerland.  The  exports  showed  increases,  in  the  order  named, 
to  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Argentina.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States,  however,  declined. 

The  figures  of  imports  and  exports  with  the  leading  countries  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  from —  Exports  to — 

Jan. -May,  Jan. -May,  Jan. -May,  Jan. -May, 

Countries.                             1915.  1916.  1915.  1916. 

France                                            $10,500,000  $  36,604,000  $33,639,900  $41,748,000 

Great  Britain                                   34,045,000  85,900,000  27,348,100  35,638,000 

Switzerland                                        5,056,600  11,346,000  18,952,600  33,912,000 

Argentina                                         24,472,400  30,117,000  7,913,000  12,995,000 

United  States                                  92,331,200  191,325,000  24,298,700  21,382,000 


EGG  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTION. 

(The  London  Post.) 

A  new  feature  in  railway  development  is  about  to  be  tried  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Bailway  Company.  There  was  on  exhibition  at  Liverpool-street  Station  yesterday  an 
egg  and  poultry  demonstration  train.  From  next  Monday  this  train  will  visit  many 
agricultural  centres  on  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  system,  and  spend  a  day  in  each 
area.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  impress  upon  farmers  and  other  producers  how 
their  output  of  eggs  and  poultry  can  be  greatly  increased  by  better  methods.  The 
train  will  be  accompanied  by  a  skilled  lecturer  and  demonstrator,  who  at  times  to  be 
announced,  at  various  centres,  will  show  those  who  are  interested  what  undeveloped 
capacity  there  is  in  this  country  regarding  the  production  of  eggs.  The  arrangements 
for  visiting  the  centres  have  been  made  to  coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  the  weekly 
market.  Four  vans  have  been  specially  fitted  to  demonstrate  the  latest  and  most 
suitable  forms  of  poultry  houses  and  other  appliances  for  practical  operations,  and  the 
best  systems  for  the  profitable  production  of  eggs  and  poultry.  Displays  will  be  made 
of  the  class  of  eggs  and  poultry  which  command  the  highest  prices  compared  with  the 
cost  of  production,  and  methods  of  testing,  grading,  and  packing  eggs  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  traders  will  be  shown.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  attendance  of  children  from  public  elementary  schools. 

Following  the  demonstration  trains  local  conferences  will  be  arranged  throughout 
the  entire  area.  Villages  remote  from  the  railway  have  not  been  forgotten,  a  motor 
demonstration  van  having  been  fitted  up  to  visit  them.  Thus  the  company  is  aiming 
at  making  expert  advice  available  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  would  be  idle 
to  pretend  that  the  railway  company  is  doing  all  this  from  mere  motives  of  philan- 
thropy. Of  course,  they  expect  that  if  the  production  of  such  marketable  goods  can 
l>c  increased  they  will  reap  benefit  in  conveying  them  to  market,  and  to  this  end  they 
are  proposing  to  organize  systems  of  collection  which  will  enable  the  producer  to 
market  his  goods  quite  easily.  The  company  propose  also  to  allocate  sites,  where  land 
is  available  at  railway  stations,  at  a  peppercorn  rental  for  the  erection  of  packing 
houses,  for  the  preservation  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  for  the  cooling  of  milk,  in  order 
to  minimize  the  expense  of  carriage  and  to  facilitate  despatch.  The  train  will  begin 
its  journey ings  on  Monday,  when  it  will  visit  Mildenhall,  and  on  every  week-day 
during  the  following  month  it  will  visit  some  centre  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


{Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


According  to  extracts  from  the  local  press  of  23rd  and  30th  August,  forwarded 
by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  (Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham),  business  on 
the  Rand  still  continues  quiet  and  was  likely  so  to  continue  until  the  spring  was 
further  advanced.  The  wholesale  drapery  trade  was  very  quiet  indeed;  storekeepers 
were  selling  off  stocks  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  fear  that  sufficient  supplies 
for  re-stocking  would  not  be  procurable.  The  boot  trade  was  disturbed  by  the  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States  of  some  50,000  pairs  of  second-hand  boots  which  come  into- 
acute  competition  with  the  South  African  article  for  the  native  trade. 

There  was  altogether  an  improved  demand  for  all  medium  classes  of  furniture, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  sell  the  better  class  goods.  Pianos  up  to  £30,  and  occasionally 
even  £40,  were  fairly  easy  to  sell,  but  beyond  these  amounts  not  much  trade  was  being 
done.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  number  of  furniture  factories,  small  concerns, 
springing  up,  and  this  local  industry  is  stated  to  be  becoming  very  competitive  with 
the  imported  goods. 

Stocks  of  glassware  have' been  replenished  recently,  so  much  so  that  some  articles 
have  been  reduced  in  price.  Imports  of  glassware  were  being  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Sweden  and  the  United  States ;  British  goods  especially  were 
arriving  more  promptly  than  had  been  the  case.  Crockery,  however,  was  not  so  plenti- 
ful. Enamelled  ware  was  being  imported  more  freely  from  the  United  States  and 
Sweden. 

The  grocery  and  provision  business  was  exceedingly  dull.  Stocks  were  on  the 
large  side  and  prices  were  depressed. 

As  regards  imports  generally,  it  is  stated  that  the  most  noteworthy  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  South  African  trade  this  year  is  the  growth  of  imports  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  January-June,  1913,  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  £1,703,148  or  8-8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  South  Africa. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  imports  of  American  goods  were  valued  at 
£2,833,967,  or  14-7  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  A  large  portion  of  this  increased 
trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  due  to  the  diversion  into  other  channels  of  the 
trade  with  South  Africa  formerly  done  by  Germany,  and  of  this  diverted  trade  the 
United  States  have  probably  secured  a  good  proportion. 


Owing  to  the  generally  favourable  weather  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  since  the  publication  of  the  first  estimate  on  August  26  last,  the  figures  for 
the  second  estimate,  made  on  September  23,  viz.:  56,377,254  koku,  show  an  advance 
of  769,800  koku  of  1-4  per  cent  over  the  first  estimate,  of  452,664  koku,  or  -81  per  cent, 
over  the  actual  crop  for  1915,  and  of  4,266,762,  or  8-2  per  cent,  over  the  average  year_ 

Rice  crops  for  the  past  ten  years : — 

1906   46,302,530 

1907   49,052,065 

1908   51,933,893 

1909   52,437,662 

1910   46,633,376 

1911   51,712,433 

1912   50,222,509 

1913   50,255,267 

1914   57,006,541 

1915   55,924,590 


RICE  CROP  OF  JAPAN  FOR  1916. 


(Memorandum  by  H.  M.  Commercial  Attache  Yokohoma.) 


1st  estimate 


55,607,454 
56,377,254 
52,110,492 


1916  2nd 


Average  crop  

1  koku  =  4*96005  bushels. 


Note. — The  crop  for  an  average  year  means  the  crop  for  the  past  seven  years,  exclusive - 
of  the  best  and  worst  years. 
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CHINESE  AND  AMERICAN  FLOUR  AT  HONG  KONG. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  flour  market  of  Hong  Kong  for  the  current  half  of  1916  has  many  uncertain 
elements,  and  at  present  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  exactly  what  American  flour 
manufacturers  and  exporters  may  expect.  The  unfavourable  turn  of  the  trade  with 
respect  to  American  flour  noted  in  the  opening  months  of  the  year,  as  a  result  of  high 
prices  in  the  United  States  and  exceedingly  high  trans-Pacific  freight  rates,  as  well 
as  a  large  crop  of  wheat  in  North  China,  has  been  greatly  modified,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  more  promise  than  realization  in  the  situation  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  American  flour  will  again  come  into  the 
market  in  considerable  quantities. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Chinese  flour  will  cut  as  much  figure  in  the  immediate  future  as 
it  did  during  the  winter  season  of  1915-16.  The  great  influx  of  Chinese  flour  not  only 
into  the  Chinese  ports  usually  tributary  to  Hong  Kong's  flour  market,  but  into  the 
flour  markets  of  the  Malay  States  and  East  Indies  generally  where  Hong  Kong  dealers 
customarily  operate,  was  made  possible  by  an  unusually  large  crop  of  wheat  in  North 
China.  About  200,000  bags  of  Shanghai  flour  came  into  this  market,  and  of  this  stock 
some  110,000  bags  remain.  The  flour  is  not  of  good  quality,  and  as  it  is  now  getting 
old  much  of  it  must  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss. 

It  is  understood  by  Hong  Kong  flour  men  that  the  Government  at  Peking  has 
issued  a  permit  for  the  exportation  of  100,000  bags  of  flour  during  the  current  season, 
but  because  of  the  large  stock  of  native  flour  now  in  Hong  Kong  and  because  of  the 
higher  price  of  the  native  product  little  or  none  of  it  is  moving,  nor  is  any  of  it  likely 
to  move  during  the  several  months  required  to  dispose  of  the  old  stock  on  hand.  Some 
of  the  Shanghai  flour  is  reported  by  dealers  here  as  moving  direct  to  Singapore,  Java, 
and  other  markets  usually  served  by  Hong  Kong,  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  appears  that 
the  chief  effect  of  Chinese  flour  in  this  and  subsidiary  markets  has  been  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  Canadian  and  American  flours. 

The  hold  of  the  Chinese  flour  on  the  market  under  normal  conditions  represents  a 
considerable  margin  of  cost  in  favour  of  the  native  product.  While  the  Government 
imposes  an  export  tax  upon  it  of  about  40  cents  Mexican  a  bag,  the  likin  charge  is  2 
cents  Mexican  a  bag  less  than  on  the  foreign  flour.  Also,  the  Chinese  flour  is  packed 
50  pounds  to  the  bag  instead  of  the  49  pounds  of  American  and  Canadian  flour — which 
weight,  in  the  case  of  American  flour  and  under  the  terms  of  the  pure-food  law  in  the 
United  States,  must  be  stamped  on  the  bag  itself.  For  these  reasons  Chinese  flour  in 
the  same  market  is  valued  at  7  cents  Mexican  per  bag  more  than  the  lower  grades  of 
American  flours,  although  the  quality  is  inferior. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  Shanghai  mills  are  mixing  hard 
Manchurian  wheat  with  wheat  from  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  are  thus  improving  the 
quality  of  their  product.  This  is  important  in  their  efforts  to  get  into  the  Java  market, 
since  that  market  demands  a  better  grade  of  flour  than  the  usual  Chinese  product. 
The  Shanghai  flours  are  better  milled  and  are  superior  in  colour-  and  well  dressed  in 
comparison  with  the  Manchurian  products,  the  export  grades  of  which  come  only  from 
Harbin  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Chinese  wheat  crop  is  reported  at  only  70  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year,  and 
in  view  of  wet  weather  conditions  in  the  wheat  country  its  quality  is  likely  to  be 
unusually  poor.  Chinese  flour,  therefore,  will  probably  be  no  serious  competitor  in  the 
Hong  Kong  market  if  ocean  freight  rates  become  more  normal  and  American  prices 
fall,  but  present  stocks  will  interfere  with  the  trade  for  some  time  to  come.  The  flour 
market  in  Hong  Kong  in  general  at  the  present  time  is  lifeless,  with  a  stock  of  about 
400,000  bags  on  hand.  Prices  are  below  replacing  costs  and  have  remained  unchanged 
for  some  weeks. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  October  27,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co . , 

G.  T.  Pacific. .  .  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator., 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  

Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator . 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour   

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.   . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2. . 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners . . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators . 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

940,779 
697,0(52 
473,179 
884,399 
768,480 
887,156 
962,631 
379,570 
231,312 

1,579,839 
204,516 
529,27 
590,054 


9,131,256 


116,879 
44,H49 
151,836 


313,364 


515,144 
30,961 
1.256,439 
756,625 


361,652 


10,397 
806,953 


1,163,407 
1,094,913 
622,961 
26,205 
73,763 


6,719,420 
16,164,040 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

301,939 
92,52 
302,899 
166,749 
155,886 
549,806 
462,743 
452,171 
105,954 

?  99,292 
93,300 
172  747 
205,073 


3,861,086 


8,621 
9,768 
27,992 

46,381 


105,155 
493,858 
452,218 
876,765 


513,7(58 


156,803 
561,931 


1,991,290 
1,133,045 
1,310,839 
136,710 
321,652 


8,054,034 
11,961,501 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

78,726 
21,917 
28,854 
42,363 
36,325 
37,703 
92,620 
51,114 
13,143 

269,131 
44,198 
59,197 
58,929 


834,220 


856 
8,992 


9,848 


103,581 
10,840 


479,144 
181,753 
3,323 
12,519 


791,160 


1,635,228 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


51,967 
77,390 


71,652 
50,502 


8,974 


61,484 
57,321 
60,158 
29,947 


469,395 


55 
1,476 
2,705 

4,23t 


f  13,952 


t  13,952 


t  13,952 
473,631 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

1,321,444 
863,473 
882,322 
1,093,511 
1,032,343 
1,525,167 
1,517,994 
891,829 
353,409 

2  709,746 
399,335 
821,381 
884,003 


14,295,957 


125,555 
56,749 
191,525 

373,829 


620,299 
524,819 
1,812,238 
1,644,230 

875,420 


167,200 
1,368,884 


3,633,841 
2,409,711 
1,937,123 
189,386 
395,415 


15,578,566 
30,248,352 


f  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
October  27,  1916. 


trades. 

Termin  alt- 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushel* . 

15,523 
1,434,778 
2,017,013 
1,662,042 
1,080,130 

Bushels. 

1,601 

141,880 
88,309 
25,305 
6,933 
13,422 
19 

35,895 

Bushels. 

2,308,918 
1,351,917 
1,671,615 
371,151 
200,337 
70,259 
745,223 

Bus  b  el  6 

17,124 

3,885,576 
3,457,239 
3,358,962 
1,458,214 
213,759 
70,278 
3,702,888 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5 

No.  6   i  

Other  

2,921,770 

Totals  

Oats- 

No.  1  C.W  

9,131,256 

131,361 

6,719,420 

16,164,040 

52,936 
1,984,179 
526,449 
261,323 

76 
27,137 
6,244 
8,066 
80 
3,467 
1,311 

46,381 


20,580 
5,137,636 
1,326,920 
255,830 
119,139 
711,203 
482,726 

8,054,034 

73,592 
7,148,952 
1,859,613 
525,219 
119,  >19 
714,670 
1,520,236 

11,261,501 

No.  2   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  :  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  

1,036,199 
3,861,086 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

154,000 
316,875 
212,420 
76,577 
31,288 

311  895 
671,632 
438,169 
118,585 
94,947 

No.  3  C.W  

150,597 
352,207 
225.749 
42.008 
63,659 

7,298 
2,550 

No.  4  „   

Feed  

Other  

Totals  '  

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

834,220 

9,848 

791,160 

1,635,228 

280,016 
162,940 
11  670 

3,484 
117 

635 

283,500 
163.057 
12  305 

14,769 

No.  3  " 

Rejected  

Other  

14,769 

Totals  

469,395 

4,236 

473,631 

Corn — 

Total  quantity  in  store  

14,295,957 

373,829 

13.952 
15,578,566 

13,952 
30,248,352 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  27,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

October  27,  1916— 

Bushels. 

9,131,256 
313,354 
6,719,420 

Bushels. 

5,164,701 
60,465 
8,859,146 

Bushels. 

14,295,957 
373,829 
15,578,566 

October  29,  1915— 

16,164,040 

14,084,312 

30,248,352 

14,777,510 
109,852 
5,067,656 

3,444,416 
60,994 
919,930 

18,221,926 
170,846 
5,987,586 

October  29,  1914— 

19,955,018 

4,425,340 

24,380,358 

12,186,565 
197,337 
7,304,686 

3,718,699 
22,975 
1,608,236 

15,905,264 
220,312 
8,912,922 

19,688,588 

5,349,910 

25,038,498 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/''  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers"'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1526.  Dry  goods. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  clippings 
and  prices  on  ducks,  prints,  denims,  shirtings,  sheetings,  flannelettes  and  other  cotton 
goods.  They  are  also  prepared  to  buy  Canadian  hosiery  and  underwear  in  cotton  wool 
or  union.    Samples  are  requested  if  possible. 

1527.  Woodenware. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  cata- 
logues and  full  particulars  of  Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1528.  Handles.- — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  samples  and 
prices  and  particulars  of  delivery  on  hammer,  pick,  axe,  rake,  tool,  broom  and  other 
handles. 

1529.  Blankets. — A  South  African  wholesale  firm  requests  samples  and  price 
lists  on  woollen  and  cotton  blankets. 

1530.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  South  African  wholesale  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up 
Canadian  boots  and  shoes.  Full  particulars  are  requested  and  where  possible,  samples 
on  all  leading  lines. 

1531.  Brushware. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  is  prepared  to  pur- 
chase Canadian  brushware,  and  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

1532.  Chairs. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  catalogues, 
price  lists  and  full  particulars  of  chairs,  folding,  bentwood  and  others. 

1533.  Tables. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  requests  catalogues, 
price  lists  and  full  details  of  extension  tables. 

1534.  Hardware. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  cata- 
logues, price  lists  and  other  particulars,  and  samples  when  possible,  of  hardware, 
household  and  building,  including  enamelware,  aluminiumware  and  steel  ceilings, 
lampware,  cutlery,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  nails. 

1535.  Wire. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  quotations 
and  samples  where  possible  on  barbed,  fencing  and  belting  wire,  also  wire  netting. 

1536.  Iron  and  steel. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for 
particulars  of  iron  and  steel  sheets,  bar  iron,  mild  steel,  bars  and  rods,  angles  and 
other  iron  and  steel  products. 
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1537.  Washing  machines. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks 
for  catalogues  and  price  lists  with  full  particulars  regarding  washing  machines  or  any- 
other  lines  of  household  utensils. 

1538.  Sewing  machines. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for 
catalogues  and  price  lists  with  full  particulars  re  packing  on  sewing  machines. 

1539.  Agricultural  implements  and  ploughs. — A  South  African  firm  of  whole- 
sale merchants  asks  for  catalogues  and  other  details  on  ploughs  and  fittings  and  other 
small  agricultural  implements. 

1540.  Dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale 
merchants  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  with  full  packing  particulars  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  dairy  machinery  and  implements. 

1541.  Paints,  oils  and  varnish. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants 
asks  for  colour  lists,  price  lists,  and  where  possible  samples,  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  paints,  oils  and  varnishes. 

1542.  Brushware. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  is  prepared  to 
purchase  Canadian  brushware,  and  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

1543.  Furniture,  k.d.s. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  requests 
correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  with  full  particulars,  on  furniture 
shipped  in  the  knocked  down  state. 

1544.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  makes  demand  for 
wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  toilet  paper  and  writing  pads.  They  request  price  lists 
and  samples  when  possible. 

1545.  Woodenware. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  requests  cata- 
logues and  full  particulars  of  Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1546.  Handles. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  requests  samples 
and  prices  and  particulars  of  delivery  on  hammer,  pick,  axe,  tool,  broom  and  other 
nandles. 

1547.  Cart,  carriage  and  wagon  woodenware  material. — A  Durban  firm  making 
a  specialty  of  cart  and  carriage  woodenware,  requests  full  particulars  and  samples 
where  possible  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  lines. 

1548.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Durban  firm  who  specialize  in  cart  and  carriage  ware 
supplies,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bar  iron  and  rods,  bolts 
and  nuts  and  other  iron  and  steel  supplies  for  this  trade. 

1549.  Lumber. — A  Durban  firm  specializing  in  the  cart  and  carriage  trade  requests 
particulars  from  Canadian  shippers  of  poplar  and  other  timbers  suitable  for  cart, 
carriage  and  wagon  building. 

1550.  Dry  goods. — A  Durban  firm  requests  clippings  and  prices  on  ducks,  sheet- 
ings, denims,  shirtings,  prints,  flannelettes  and  other  cotton  piece-goods.  They  are 
also*  prepared  to  buy  Canadian  hosiery  and  underwear  in  cotton,  wool  or  union. 
Samples  are  requested  when  possible. 

1551.  Ready-mades. — A  Durban  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian-made 
shirts,  overalls  and  other  ready-mades. 

1552.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Durban  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  boots 
and  shoes.  Full  particulars  are  requested  and  where  possible  samples  on  leading  lines 
costing  from  $1.75  to  $3.25  a  pair. 

1553.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  samples  where  possible, 
prices  and  full  particulars  re  packing  on  household  hardware  only. 
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1554.  Cart,  carriage  and  wagon  woodenware. — A  Durban  firm  requests  full 
particulars  and  samples,  where  possible,  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds 
of  cart,  carriage  and  wagon  woodenware. 

1555.  Cart,  carriage  and  wagon  iron  and  steel. — A  Durban  firm  of  cart,  carriage 
and  wagon  material  suppliers  request  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers, 
of  iron  and  steel  for  the  above  trade. 

1556.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Durban  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  bar  iron  and  rods,  mild  steel  bars,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  other  iron 
and  steel  productions. 

1557.  Woodenware.— A  Durban  firm  requests  catalogues  and  full  particulars  of 
Canadian  made  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1558.  Handles. — A  Durban  firm  requests  samples  and  prices  and  particulars  of 
delivery  on  hammer,  pick,  axe,  tool,  broom  and  other  handles. 

1559.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, enclosing  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  when  possible  of  building  and 
household  hardware,  including  stoves  and  enamelware. 

1560.  Washing  machines. — A  South  African  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price 
lists  with  full  packing  particulars  regarding  washing  machines  or  any  other  lines  of 
household  utensils,. 

1561.  Photographic  sundries. — A  South  African  firm  with  branches  in  all  centres 
of  South  Africa  request  catalogues  and  full  detailed  information  from  manufacturers 
of  photographic  sundries. 

1562.  Bottles  (all  kinds). — A  South  African  wholesale  firm  with  branches  in  all 
centres  of  South  Africa,  asks  for  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
bottles  suitable  for  the  drug  trade,  and  other  k'inds. 

1563.  Druggists'  supplies. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  druggists  with 
branches  in  all  centres  of  South  Africa  request  particulars  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  drug  supplies  of  any  kind. 

1564.  Agency. — A  Durban  firm  of  commission  agents  with  long  established  con- 
nection are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  representation  in  any  of  the  following  lines : 
dry  goods,  underwear,  hosiery,  blankets,  paper,  paper  bags,  hardware,  iron  and  steel 
ware,  and  woodenware. 

1565.  Tractors. — A  South  African  firm  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implement 
dealers,  organized  for  selling  purposes  throughout  South  Africa  and  now  representing 
one  of  the  largest  Canadian  manufacturers,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
fa<  turers  prepared  to  export  tractors  for  furrow  work. 

1566.  Agricultural  tools. — A  South  African  firm  of  agricultural  and  implement 
machinery  importers,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
tools  such  as  hoes,  pitchforks,  rakes  or  other  hand  tools. 

1567.  Wheelbarrows. — A  South  African  firm  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implement  importers,  can  handle  to  advantage  wheelbarrows  and  other  farm  conveni- 
ences.   They  request  catalogues  and  complete  details  in  first  correspondence. 

1568.  Pipes  and  piping. — A  South  African  firm  making  a  specialty  of  farm  irri- 
gation work,  ask  for  full  particulars  regarding  ability  to  export  from  Canadian  piping 
manufacturers. 
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1569.  Agricultural  and  dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  Durban  firm 

requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  of  the  above  lines.  Full 
particulars  requested  in  first  letter. 

1570.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  is  prepared  to  purchase 
from  Canada,  household,  building  and  other  hardware  such  as  tools,  locks,  lamps, 
lanterns,  stoves  and  household  utensils  suitable  for  hardware  department. 

1571.  Paints  and  varnish. — A  Durban  firm  of  general  merchants  is  prepared  to 

take  up  a  line  of  Canadian  paints  and  varnish.  Colour  cards,  prices  and  literature 
with  some  .samples  requested. 

1572.  Paper. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  on  craft  wrapping  paper, 
paper  bags,  fruit  wrapping  paper,  grease-proof  paper,  writing  pads,  envelopes  and 
other  lines  of  paper. 

1573.  Dry  goods. — A  Durban  firm  who  specialize  in  dry  goods  are  prepared  to 

purchase  Canadian  piece-goods.  They  ask  for  clippings  and  full  particulars  re  widths, 
lengths,  prices  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  prints,  ducks,  denims,  cottonades,  blankets, 
cotton  or  wool  (grey,  white  and  fancy). 

1574.  Overalls  and  working  shirts. — A  Durban  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  Canadian  made  working  shirts  and  overalls.  Samples  of  three  or  four 
leading  lines  necessary  and  clippings  for  general  range. 

1575.  Hosiery  and  underwear. — A  Durban  firm  of  merchants  asks  for  prices  and 

samples  where  possible  on  leading  lines  in  hosiery  and  underwear  (including  fleeced 
lined,  men's  and  women's). 

1576.  Paper. — A  Durban  firm  of  publishers  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  art 
paper,  book  paper,  letter  paper,  poster  paper,  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  envelopes  and 
other  lines  of  paper  goods.  Particulars  of  packing  and  quantities  requested  with 
samples. 

1577.  Paper. — A  Durban  firm  of  publishers  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  art 
paper,  book  paper,  letter  paper,  poster  paper,  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  envelopes 
and  other  lines  of  paper  goods.  Particulars  of  packing  and  quantities  requested  with 
samples. 

1578.  Agencies. — A  South  African  firm  of  engineers  makes  inquiry  re  representa- 
tion in  South  Africa  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  signalling  apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  from  manufacturers  of  shovels,  coal  tar, 
asbestos  slates,  steam  and  water  packing,  mechanical  machinery,  electrical  machinery 
and  machinery  specialties. 

1579.  Ducks  and  drills. — A  Durban  firm  of  cart  and  carriage  material  merchants, 
requests  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  duck  and  drill  manufacturers. 

1580.  Lumber. — A  Durban  firm  makes  inquiry  for  supply  of  Canadian  poplar  and 
other  lumber  suitable  for  carriage,  cart  and  wagon  building.  t 

1581.  Buying  agency. — A  Durban  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
commission  or  shipping  houses  prepared  to  take  up  representation  as  buyers  in  Canada. 

1582.  Foodstuffs. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  grocers  requests  samples  where 
possible  and  full  particulars  re  quantities  shipped,  conditions  and  prices  from  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  bacon  and.  ham,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  salmon,  and  other  foodstuff 
lines. 

1583.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  of  hardware  merchants  requests  particulars 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  axes,  hatchets,  pliers,  farm  tools  and  other  hardware 
shelf  goods. 
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1584.  Barrows.— A  Durban  firm  of  hardware  merchants  requests  full  particulars 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wheelbarrows. 

1585.  Handles. — A  Durban  firm  of  hardware  merchants  requests  samples  where 
possible  and  price  list  with  particulars  of  packing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
shovel,  pickaxe,  tool  and  broom  handles. 

1586.  Oyster  shell  crushed. — A  Durban  firm  makes  inquiry  for  samples  and  prices 
of  crushed  oyster  shell.  This  firm  handle  an  average  of  60  tons  annually,  and  want 
full  particulars  re  shipping,  packing  and  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  secure  from 
Canada.  Sample  of  size  wanted  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

1587.  Moulding  and  woodenware. — A  Durban  firm  makes  inquiries  regarding  a 
supply  of  picture  mouldings  and  woodenware  of  all  kinds  from  Canada.  Samples 
when  possible  and  catalogues  and  prices  requested/ 

1588.  Paints  and  varnish. — A  Durban  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  a  Canadian 
line  of  paints  and  varnishes.  They  request  a  few  samples,  colour  cards,  prices  and 
other  details  with  first  letter. 

1589.  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  catalogues  and 
price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  building  and  other  hardware, 
such  as  hand  tools,  farm  tools,  axes,  hatchets,  handsaws,  pliers  and  any  line  of  hard- 
ware shelf  goods. 

1590.  Silos. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  particulars  from  Canadian  silo  manufac- 
turers, also  from  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  patterns  for  concrete  silo  work. 

1591.  Paper. — A  Durban  wholesale  firm  asks  for  prices  and  samples  of  wrapping 
paper,  writing  paper,  writing  pads,  envelopes,  grease-proof  paper  and  paper  bags. 

1592.  Twine. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
of  twine  in  balls,  4-ounce  to  8-ounce,  cotton,  jute  and  hemp. 

1593.  Underwear  (fleeced). — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  samples  and  clippings  of 
fleeced  underwear. 

1594.  Hardware. — A  Durban  wholesale  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  on 
household,  building,  and  farm  hardware  of  every  kind. 

> 

1595.  Furniture,  k.d.s. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists,  giving 
full  particulars  of  quantities  in  packing,  size  and  weight  of  goods,  on  bureaus,  tables, 
chairs,  bentwood  and  others. 

1596.  Leather. — A  Durban  firm  of  leather  merchants  asks  for  samples  of  Cana- 
dian carriage,  sole,  imitation  and  other  lines  of  leather,  suitable  for  harness  and 
carriage  work. 

1597.  Cart  and  carriage  material — woodenware. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  illu* 
trations  and  prices  on  cart  and  carriage  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1598.  Cart  and  carriage  iron  and  steel  material. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  illus- 
trations and  samples  where  possible  of  all  iron  and  steel  carriage  material. 

1599.  '  Hardware. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  catalogues  and 
price  lists  on  all  lines  of  household  and  building  hardware. 

1600.  Brushware. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  particulars  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  broom  and  brushware. 

1601.  Furniture,  k.d.s. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and  full 
particulars  regarding  folding  chairs,  chairs,  tables,  bureaus  and  other  lines  of  furni- 
ture which  can  be  shipped  in  the  k.d.s. 
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1602.  Household  utensils. — A  Durban  firm  makes  inquiry  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  washing  machines  and  other  household  utensils.  Catalogues  and  price  list  requested. 

1603.  Paper. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  makes  inquiry  for  samples 
and  prices  of  writing  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads,  envelopes  and  other  lines  of 
papers  suitable  for  household  trade. 

1604.  Dairy  machinery  and  utensils. — A  Durban  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and 
price  lists  of  Canadian-made  dairy  implements  and  machinery. 

16D5.  Woodenware. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  is  prepared  to  take 
up  the  purchase  of  Canadian-made  woodenware.  Catalogues  and  price  lists  requested 
of  all  lines,  including  handles. 

1606.  Binder  twine. — A  Durban  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  samples 
and  quotations  on  Canadian-made  binder  twine. 

1607.  Agency. — A  Durban  firm  makes  inquiry  regarding  representation  in  South 
Africa  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  elevators,  drill  steel,  steel  plates,  mild  steel, 
shafting,  asbestos,  cement,  linseed  oil,  glucose,  calcium  carbide,  handles,  shovels  and 
any  lines  suitable  for  engineering  firm. 

1608.  Agency. — A  Durban  firm  of  commercial  agents  is  prepared  to  take  up  the 
representation  in  South  Africa  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  glucose,  caustic  soda, 
lubricating  oils,  leather  belting,  mining  supplies,  paper  of  all  kinds,  agricultural 
machinery,  asbestos  manufactures,  shovels,  picks,  handles,  fertilizers  and  twine  (cotton 
and  hemp). 

1609.  Agency. — A  Durban  commission  agent  covering  all  centres  of  South  Africa, 
with  commission  house  experience,  is  prepared  to  take  up  representation  in  South 
Africa  for  Canadian  hardware  (all  kinds),  iron  and  steel,  three-ply  wood  (cabinet), 
three-ply  wood  (building),  paper  (all  kinds),  furniture  such  as  chairs,  tables,  bedroom 
suites  and  other  k.d.s.  lines,  rubber  goods  such  as  conveyor  belts,  rubber  hose,  rubber 
jointing,  rubber  valves,  canvas  hose,  fire  hose,  fire  extinguishers,  mining  hammers 
(four-pound),  shovels,  pickaxes,  wire  nails,  disinfectants,  bitumen  paint  (grey  and 
black),  wire  (all  kinds),  foodstuffs,  including  salmon,  condensed  milk,  vegetables, 
canned  and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1610.  Fruit  drying  machines  or  apparatus. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia  (the  French  Colony  in  the  South  Pacific)  for  particulars 
ocncerning  any  machines  or  apparatus  suitable  for  drying  fruits.  Catalogues  and 
price  lists  are  desired. 

1611.  News  print. — A  newspaper  publishing  company  in  the  south  of  England 
invites  samples  and  quotations  of  newsprint  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  The 
requirements  of  the  company,  which  has  separate  establishments  at  Southampton  and 
Bournemouth  and  prints  a  number  of  newspapers  are : — 

Sizes  of  reels  in  use  are  44J";  39i";  34£";  22|";  19£";  substance  14*  lb.  demy 
for  the  dailies ;  the  weeklies  should  be  heavier. 

Quality  good,  with  plenty  of  surface  for  fast  rotary  printing.  Normal  require- 
ments covering  daily  and  weekly  papers  about  800  tons  per  annum,  present  consump- 
tion about  550  tons. 

1612.  Pig-iron. — A  London  company  wishing  to  purchase  supplies  of  pig-iron  for 

shipment  to  New  Zealand,  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1613.  Broom  handles,  hickory  and  ash  handles. — A  wholesale  Glasgow  house  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  exclusive  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  for  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain.  , 
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1614.  Windsor  chairs,  chests  of  drawers,  three  large  and  two  small,  in  knocked 

down  form. — A  Paisley  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  the  above,  with  a  view  to  future  business. 

1615.  Sewing  machines,  mangles,  wringers. — A  Paisley  firm  wishes  quotations 
for  the  above  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1616.  Wooden  furniture. — A  Glasgow  house  with  a  distribution  in  Scotland, 
Northern  England  and  Ireland  wishes  quotations  for  wooden  cradles,  cots  and  cribs; 
wooden  furniture;  wood  lattice  (lath  thick);  games  and  toys;  wooden  ware.  Particu- 
lars in  detail  will  be  furnished  by  the  inquirer  for  manufacturers'  guidance.  Best 
references. 

1617.  Furniture — Lumber. — A  South  African  firm  of  furniture  manufacturers 
requests  samples  and  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  3-ply  veneer  and 
other  lumbers  suitable  for  furniture  making. 

1168.  Agency. — A  Durban  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian 
agencies  for  baking  powder,  canned  tongues,  canned  meats,  canned  salmon  (pink, 
medium,  red  and  full  red),  lard,  caustic  soda,  glucose,  flour,  cereal  goods,  paper 
(craft  and  drab  ceiling),  bags  (craft  and  drab  ceiling),  galvanised  iron,  galvanised 
wire,  iron  fence  standards  and  other  hardware  lines. 

1619.  Building  material,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  of  building  and  shipping 
agents  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  who  can  ship  building  materials, 
iron  and  wood,  box  shooks  and  wire  fencing  of  all  kinds. 

1620.  Agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  is  prepared  to  take  up  Cana- 
dian agencies  in  flour,  cereal  foods,  wires  all  kinds,  and  represent  Canadian  buying 
commission  houses. 

1621.  Hardware. — A  Durban  wholesale  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists 
on  building  and  household  hardware,  enamelware  utensils  and  furniture  shipped  k.d.s. 

1622.  Foodstuffs. — A  South  African  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies 
in  any  line  of  foodstuffs,  except  flour. 

1623.  Agencies. — A  South  African  firm  now  handling  a  Canadian  line  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  caustic  soda,  glucose,  starch,  proprietary 
grocery  lines,  paper,  wrapping  and  paper  bags;  samples  and  prices  requested  in  first 
letter. 

1624.  Dry  goods. — A  Durban  wholesale  firm  requests  clippings  with  details  giving 
prices,  widths  and  lengths  on  cotton  piece-goods  such  as  ducks,  drills,  denims,  sheet- 
ings, shirtings,  flannelettes,  cottonades  and  other  lines. 

1625.  Agency. — A  Natal  commission  house  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian 
agency  in  mining  material  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  fencing  material,  iron  and  steel, 
wire  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  machinery  and  motor  vehicles. 

1626.  Agency. — A  Durban  commission  house  requests  samples  and  prices  with 
particulars  regarding  agency  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper,  printing,  wrap- 
ping paper,  bags,  caustic  soda,  condensed  milk,  flour,  wheat  and  proprietary  lines. 

1627.  Handles. — A  Durban  commission  agent  in  close  connection  with  the  mining 
trade  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  for  pick,  shovel  and  tool  handles. 

1628.  Agencies. — A  Durban  commission  agent  now  representing  two  large  Cana- 
dian firms  is  prepared  to  consider  agency  proposition  in  Canadian-made  woodenware, 
all  kinds.  Furniture  shipped  in  k.d.s.,  handles,  lumber,  enamelware  and  hardware, 
household  and  building. 
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1629.  Agencies. — A  Johannesburg  manufacturing  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
Canadian  representation  in  Johannesburg  and  district  on  dry  goods,  ready-mades, 
underclothing,  hosiery,  furniture  k.d.s.,  and  house  furnishing  lines  of  any  kind. 

1630.  Agency. — A  Durban  firm  is  prepared  to  take  on  agency  proposition  in 
special  line  suitable  to  fit  in  with  motor  and  arms  agency. 

1631.  Agencies. — A  South  African  firm  with  engineering  and  machinery  branch 
asks  for  agencies  from  Canada  on  agricultural  machinery,  wheelbarrows,  pumps  and 
concrete  silo  patterns  or  system  of  construction. 

1632.  Agency. — A  South  African  commission  agent  with  offices  in  Durban  and 
Johannesburg  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  handles,  woodenware, 
enamelware,  kitchen  utensils,  hardware,  cotton  piece-goods,  hosiery,  underclothing, 
tools,  lanterns,  foodstuffs,  canned  fish  and  other  lines. 

1633.  Aspen  logs. — A  South  African  firm  of  lumber  dealers  and  match  manufac- 
turers requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  shippers  of  aspen  logs  for  delivery  in 
spring,  1917. 

1634.  Building  material. — A  Durban  firm  of  building  material  importers  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  Canadian  agencies,  and  purchase  of  in  some  lines,  in  building 
material,  such  as  doors,  windows,  building  hardware,  lumber  and  other  lines. 

1635.  Agency. — A  Durban  firm  of  importers  asks  for  samples  and  particulars 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire,  barbed,  plain  and  galvanized;  also  nails  and 
other  iron  and  steel  lines. 

1636.  Agricultural  machinery  agency. — A  South  African  firm  of  importers  is 
about  starting  a  branch  dealing  with  agricultural  machinery.  They  ask  for  corre- 
spondence and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  firms  prepared  for  export. 

1637.  Wrought  iron  and  wire. — A  South  African  manufacturing  firm  asks  for 
samples  and  quotations  on  wrought  iron,  suitable  for  tubular  gates,  wire,  barbed,  plain, 
galvanized,  and  spring  steel  wire  for  upholster  work. 

1638.  Machinery. — A  South  African  manufacturing  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and 
full  details  of  machines  suitable  for  the  weaving  of  screening  wire  in  sizes  from  -|-inch 
mash,  20  gauge,  up  to  about  f-inch  mesh,  10  gauge  wire. 

1639.  Agency. — A  Durban  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  an  agency 
for  Canadian  wheat.  Samples,  prices  and  particulars  of  delivery  requested  in  first 
correspondence. 

1640.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  repre- 
sentation in  South  Africa  for  Canadian  hardware  (all  kinds),  iron  and  steel,  three-ply 
wood  (cabinet),  three-ply  wood  (building),  paper  (all  kinds) ;  furniture,  such  as 
chairs,  tables,  bedroom  suites  and  other  k.d.s.  lines,  rubber  goods  such  as  conveyor 
belts,  rubber  hose,  rubber  jointings,  rubber  valves,  canvas  hose,  fire  hose,  fire  extin- 
guishers, mining  hammers,  four-pound  shovels,  pickaxes,  wire  nails,  disinfectants, 
bitumen  paint  (grey  and  black),  wire  (all  kinds),  foodstuffs,  including  salmon,  con- 
densed milk,  vegetables  canned  and  other  proprietary  lines. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

DIESEL  OIL  ENGINES  REQUIRED  BY  NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  MELBOURNE. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Commissioner  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  two  Diesel  oil 
engines  for  a  twin  screw  lighthouse  steamer,  and  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  File  No.  16856).  The  tenders, 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Navy  Office,  Melbourne,  close  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1916,  as  follows  :— 

No.  A.D.  6 — 2  Oil  Engines  of  marine  Deisel  type,  each  to  develop  300  b.h.p.-at 
not  more  than  200  revolutions  per  minute,  to  be  directly  reversible  and  to  be  complete 
with  starting  gear. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Melbourne,  in  time  for  the  submission 
of  tenders  closing  on  November  20,  1916,  which  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian 
manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible 
merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 

As  an  alternative,  cables  addressed  (cable  address  "  Canadian,  Melbourne,")  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  not  later  than  November  17,  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  Navy  Office,  Melbourne. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE, 


Annual  Report. 

•Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

♦Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany.  . 

S.  With  United  Kingdom. 
4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  Statoa.  \ 

♦Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerc* 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

♦Part    V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

♦Part  VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 

♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  N 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentietk  Century.    (Price,   oloth   cover,   $1.00.  paper 
cover,  75  cent:) 

•Canada  Year-Book.     (Price,  $1.00.) 
•Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
♦Criminal  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

•May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


mi 


COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trad* 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  -state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

EL  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  10»,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantraoom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Llthgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  strset, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMlllan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  ths  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

B.   Millin,   The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N.S.W.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

British  West  Indies.  C-  E*   Sontum>  Grubbeged,  No.   4,  Christiania, 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Norway.     Cable  Address  Sontums. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Guayquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India: 


Calcutta,  Director    General    of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  ant' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  13,  1916.  No.  668 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  September  27,  1916. 

RUBBER  GOODS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Canadian  rubber  manufacturers  have  from  time  to  time  made  inquiry- 
regarding  the  possibility  of  export  to  South  Africa.  Particulars  have  been  supplied, 
and  as  quite  a  number  of  South  African  engineering  firms  and  commercial  houses  or 
agents  have  submitted  trade  inquiries  stating  they  were  prepared  to  take  up  such  lines,, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  submit  the  following  short  report  on  the  several  lines* 
of  goods  imported. 

A  VALUABLE  TRADE. 

From  statistics  published  in  South  Africa,  it  is  impossible  to  give  details  regard- 
ing the  approximate  quantities  in  the  various  lines  made  up  of  india-rubber  or  gutta- 
percha. Moreover,  last  year  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  value  of  rubber  tires  was 
separated  from  vehicle  imports. 

The  trade  in  a  general  way  is  valuable,  and  is  keenly  contested  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  American  manufacturers.  The  United  States  manufacturers  have  held 
a  large  share  of  the  belting,  hose  and  tire  trade  and  in  the  general  range  of  smaller 
manufactured  rubber  goods  have  been  competitors  with  Germany  for  second  place  up 
to  August,  1914. 

In  rubber  goods,  with  the  exception  of  such  lines  as  are  sold  by  the  drug,  and 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  practically  every  manufacturer  is  represented  with  some  arrange- 
ment whereby  stock  is  consigned  to  the  agent  for  distribution,  and  to  the  sub-agents, 
or  for  sale  direct  to  the  mines  who  make  their  requirements  known  from  day  to  day 
on  the  Johannesburg  Exchange. 

A  limited  trade  may  be  secured  through  agents  securing  orders  from  samples  only, 
but  for  a  live  business  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  stock  in  this  country  in  such  lines 
as  hose,  conveying  belts,  tires  and  other  lines  of  mechanical  goods. 

BELTING  BANDS. 

Under  the  heading  of  belting  bands  many  lines  of  belting  are  imported,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  average  value  of  any  line  wholly  or  partly  rubber.  The  second 
table  shown  below  under  the  heading  of  hose  conveying,  is  a  clearer  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  trade.  The  conveyer  belts  for  use  must  be  strong,  the  duck  heavy  and 
rubber  adhesive.  Usually  these  belts  have  rounded  edges.  The  rock  which  is  carried 
is  very  rough. 

INDIA-RUBBER  AIR  HOSE. 

Both  braided  and  sheeted  india-rubber  air  hose  is  used.  In  the  armoured,  the 
sizes  used  are  1-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch  and  £-inch,  in  four  and  five  plies.  The  plain  is 
sold  in  i-inch,  f-inch,  1-inch  and  l^-inch,  both  braided  and  sheeted.  Quotations  are 
usually  wanted  in  lengths  from  50  to  500  feet. 
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RUBBER  VALVES. 

The  rubber  valves  used  in  quantities  are  from  3-inch  up  to  5-inch,  and  a  good 
hand  quality  is  the  only  line  which  will  sell.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  rubber  valves 
in  the  ordinary  mechanical  rubber.  Both  qualities  are  usually  required  with  £-inch 
hole. 

FIRE  HOSE. 

The  standard  size  of  fire  hose  is  2|-inch.  The  couplings  are  usually  gun-metal 
finish. 

There  is  also  used  in  considerable  quantity  a  canvas  hose  for  water  cart  use. 

RUBBER  TIRES. 

The  importance  of  this  South  African  import  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  giving 
data  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time.  As  in  the  Case  of  mechanical  rubber  goods, 
this  is  a  line  on  which  a  limited  trade  may  be  secured  by  sample,  but  the  firms  doing 
a  large  trade  from  all  countries  are  in  one  way  or  another  actually  consigning  stock. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Rubber  and  plimsols,  which  is  what  is  known  in  Canada  as  a  running  or  gym- 
nasium shoe,  are  shown  separately  for  the  first  time  in  1915. 

The  mining  rubber  boot  trade  is  not  a  very  large  trade  and  the  conditions  on  the 
Rand  call  for  a  special  hard-wearing  top  outside  surface  and  not  the  plain  rubber 
finish  which  is  easily  broken  in  the  rough  work  on  the  mines. 

TABLES  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  1910. 

The  following  tables  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  tell  at  a  glance  the  countries  which  in  tiie  past  have,  supplied  the  South  African 
market.  From  personal  interviews  it  may  be  stated  that  the  users  of  belting,  conveyer 
hose,  steam  and  suction  hose,  mechanical  and  other  rubber  goods,  are  anxious  to  see 
Canadian  samples  and  receive  Canadian  quotations  as  they  are  prepared  to  purchase 
their  North  American  requirements  from  Canada  if  they  can  secure  from  there  the 
class  of  goods  required  for  their  work. 

Attention  of  Canadian  rubber  goods  manufacturers  is  invited  to  the  trade 
inquiries  published  from  time  to  time  in  Weekly  Bulletin,  covering  their  productions. 

,  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

» 

BELTING  AND  BANDS. 


Total  for  From  Prom  United  From  United  From  From 

Tear.                               the  Union.  Canada.  "    States.  Kingdom.  Germany.  France. 

1910                                     $730,000    $115,000  $610,000  $  4,000  $1,000 

1911  -                        735,000  $185  184,000  540,000  4,100  2,100 

1912..                                   645,000  70  190,000  490,000  9,000  1,600 

1913                                       690,000    181,000.  845,000  14,600  — 

1914                                       600,000  200  166,000  81,000  15,200  550 

1915                                       700,000    184,000  513,000    — 

HOSE— CONVEYING. 

Total  for  From  From  United  From  United  From  From 

Year.                               the  Union.  Canada.  States.  Kingdom.  Germany.  Holland. 

1910                                     $260,000    $  73,000  $184,000  $11,400  $  10 

1911.  ;                                   267,000    57,000  199,000  •.   10,100 

1912                                       277,000   '  75,000  180,000  20,100  60 

1913                                      319,000  $900  104,000  167,000  37,000  — 

1914                                      208,000'    102,000  87,000  18,000  — 

1915                                      244,000  625  143,000  94,800  5  — 
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imports  of  rubber  goods  into  south  Africa. — Continued. 


HOSE— STEAM  AND  SUCTION. 


Year. 
1910. 
1911. 
19l2. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


Total  for 
the  Union. 
$34,300 
23,800 
9,000 
1,600 
16,000 
5,300 


From 
Canada. 


From  United 
States. 
$  5,800 
6,200 
600 
500 
12,200 
3,850 


From  United 
Kingdom. 
$26,600 
17,600 
8,400 
-950 
2,200 
1,450 


From 
Germany. 
$1,100 


1,800 


RUBBER  TIRES. 


Total  for  From 
Tear.  the  Union.  Canada. 

1915  $1,353,000  $17,500 


From 

United 
States. 
$263,800 


From 
United 
Kingdom. 
$766,000 


From 
Italy. 
$230,500 


From 
France 
$70,000 


From 
Russia. 
$8,700 


Credit  is  given  to  Germany  for  tires  to  a  value  of  $2,200  and  Japan  shipped  to  a  value  of 


$800. 


FOOTWEAR— RUBBERS  AND  PLIMSOLS. 


From 

From 

Total  for 

From 

United 

United 

From 

From 

From 

Year. 

the  Union. 

Canada. 

States. 

Kingdom. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

France. 

$11,600 

$40,100 

$4,300 

$2,500 

$700 

PACKING— ENGINE. 

From 

From 

From 

Total  for 

From 

United 

United 

From 

From 

Austria- 

Year. 

the  Union. 

Canada. 

States. 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Hungary. 

1910..  .. 

$80,000 

$  89,300 

$20,200 

$1,750 

$  100 

1911..  .. 

$150 

87,000 

87,700 

24,200 

1,900 

2,200 

1912..  .. 

,      .  ,  184,000 

90 

69,000 

90,700 

18,200 

1,200 

2,300 

1913..  .. 

90 

63,000 

82,000 

23,200 

1,200 

1,800 

1914..  .. 

25 

49,400 

77,000 

19,000 

900 

1,000 

330 

79,800 

126,000 

65 

Small  amounts  were  also  imported  from  France  and  Portugal. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES,  N.O.S. 
From  From 

Total  for        From         United        United  From  From  From 

Year.                    the  Union.     Canada.       States.       Kingdom.  Germany.  Holland.  France. 

1910                          $169,000                            $15,100       $142,000  $  8,000  $1,000  $  600 

1911.,                         193,000                              18,200         147,000  22,000  750  950 

1912                            203,000                              14,700         153,000  8,800  .    1,150  2,300 

1913                            170,000                              13,000         138,000  12,600  850  2,350 

1914                            162,000             $5Q           14,200         127,000  12,500  1,350  4,000 

1915                            185,000                              22,000         150,800  290  40  4,750 

A  small  number  were  also  imported  from  Russia  and  Spain. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  E.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  September  30,  1916. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  MARKET. 

The  fiscal  year,  which  ended  on  June  30,  1916,  was  the  most  remarkable  and,  from 
a  values  point  of  view,  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Australasian  (i.e.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand)  wool  trade. 

Despite  the  serious  decrease  in  production,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  sales  effected 
in  Australasia  showed  a  great  increase  over  the  previous  season. 
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Exports  for  the  twelve  months  from  Australasia  are  given  at  2,129,915  bales,  but 
does  not  represent  the  actual  production,  as  about  200,000  bales  of  the  1914-15 
season  were  on  hand  when  the  1915-16  season  opened,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  about 
65,000  bales  were  held  over  for  shipment  during  the  current  wool  year.  The  shipments 
from  the  various  states  and  New  Zealand  are  given  as  follows : — 


1915-16. 

1914-15. 

Exports — 

Bales. 

Bales. 

  -  840,515 

731,218 

  342,476 

391,626 

  258,122 

268,120 

  92,654 

101,536 

  73,564 

65,306 

  11,928 

17,882 

  1,619,259 

1,575,688 

New  Zealand  

  510,656 

562,014 

  2,129,915 

2,137,702 

SALES  OF  WOOL  EFFECTED  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  sales  of  wool  effected  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  show  a  great  increase 
upon  the  turnover  of  the  previous  season,  the  total  for  1915-16  being  1,807,979  bales, 
and  for  1914-15  1,544,799  bales.  Perhaps  the  most  important  table  is  that  relating  to 
the  amount  realized  for  the  portion  of  the  clip  sold  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Dom- 
inion, particulars  of  which  are  given  hereunder: — 


Season.                                               Bales.  Gross  Value.  Average  per  Bale. 

£  s.  d. 

1915-16   1,807,979  £29,903,532  16  10  10 

1914-15   1,544,799  19,742,546  12  15  7 

1913-14   1,968,578  26,079,536  13  4  11 

1912-13   1,804,801  24,642,643  13  13  1 

1911-12   1,926,926  22,682,090  11  15  5 

1910-11  •   1,865,167  23,346,602  12  10  4 


COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  THE  WOOL  WAS  EXPORTED. 

Destinations  of  the  wool  sold  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  from  particulars 
furnished  by  buyers,  were  as  follows : — 


1915-16.  1914-15. 

Destinations —                                                                           Bales.  Bales. 

United  Kingdom                                                                      42,178  983,355 

France                                                                                     57,345  58,706 

Belgium  and  Holland  1 

Germany  and  Austria..  )    83,800 

Italy  and  Switzerland                                                           166,916  — 

Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden                                                    7,422  — 

United  States  and  Canada  564,433  234,896 

Japan,  China  and  India  -                                   113,611  81,890 

Local  manufacturers,  etc                                                       156,074  102,152 


Total   1,807,979  1,544,799 


During  the  past  year  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria  and  Germany  secured  no  wool 
from  Australasia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  quantities  were  taken  by  Italy  and 
Russia. 

s  The  percentage  of  wool  sold  to  the  various  countries  in  1915-16  was  as  follows : — 
To  the  United  Kingdom  41  (a  decrease  of  23  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914-15), 
Continental  countries  13,  United  States  and  Canada  31,  Japan  and  China  6,  and  used 
by  Australasian  manufacturers  9  per  cent. 

The  decreased  quantity  secured  by  British  manufacturers  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  together  with  the  great  increase  in  the  purchases  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  most  significant.    During  the  year  under  review  564,433  bales 
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have  gone  to  North  America — chiefly  to  the  United  States — a  factor  which  has  to  a 
very  large  extent  resulted  in  the  British  Government  having  commandeered  the  home- 
grown clip  this  summer,  and  to  impose  the  restrictions  as  regards  the  export  of  wool 
to  neutral  countries  from  British  Dominions. 

FACTORS  TOWARDS  INCREASING  COST  OF  WOOL. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  12,000,000  sheep  in  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
flocks  since  the  last  annual  returns  were  published,  the  principal  losses  being  in  New 
South  Wales  (3,278,000),  Victoria  (1,506,000),  and  Queensland  (7,022,000).  The 
totals  given  are  94,389,171  in  1915,  as  against  106,477,132  in  19l4. 

The  great  rise  in  the  value  of  wool  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  decrease  in 
production  owing  to  drought  and  other  causes  rather  than  to  the  war.  The  clothing 
of  the  Allied  armies  has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  the  consumption  of  crossbred 
wool,  and  has  not  affected  merinos,  which  show  the  greatest  appreciation.  When 
peace  is  declared  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  that 
crossbred  wools  are  likely  to  decline  in  value — possibly  seriously — but  as  it  is  the  civil 
demand  for  clothing  (a  very  economical  demand  at  that)  which  has  governed  the 
value  of  merino  wool,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  such  wool  should  fall  in  value 
when  the  war  is  over.  However,  the  whole  of  the  World's  finance  and  trade  are  being 
shaken  to  the  foundations,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  forecast  what  will  happen 
when  the  war  ceases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  upon  the  close  of  all  previous  wars,  for  as 
long  as  any  record  has  been  kept,  wool  values  have  greatly  appreciated. 

CANADIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  634  it  was  emphasized  that  leading  Canadian  woollen 
mills  were  purchasing  their  requirements  of  Australian  wool  direct  instead  of,  as  in 
pievious  years,  obtaining  their  supplies  in  Boston,  London,  and  France.  Purchases 
are  made  by  expert  wool  buyers,  operating  under  a  letter  of  credit  furnished  by  their 
principals,  in  open  competition  at  the  regular  sales  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
In  this  way  extra  profits  and  freights  are  eliminated,  and  manufacturers  in  Canada 
obtain  their  supplies  on  quite  as  good  terms  as  their  competitors,  thus  enabling  them 
to  successfully  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

Under  special  permit,  Australian  wool  can  be  exported  to  Canada  for  Empire 
requirements,  while  the  embargo  on  exports  to  enemy  and  neutral  countries  is  now 
strictly  enforced. 

THE  THIRD  COMMONWEALTH  WAR  LOAN. 

From  a  statement  issued  on  September  19,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  sub- 
scribed to  the  third  internal  war  loan  was  £23,495,690  (say  $114,189,053),  applied  for 
by  101,026  institutions,  firms  and  individuals. 

The  amount  taken  up  in  the  terms  of  the  original  prospectus  was  £18,507,030, 


while  £4,988,660  was  subscribed  on  the  extended  instalment  system. 

The  cost  of  the  issue  is  set  down  at  £51,683  ($251,179)  as  follows :—  V 

Commission  to  brokers   £14,520 

Advertising   7,453 

Commission  to  post  office  (say)   1,284 

Printing1  and  stationery   1,430 

Postages  and  telegrams  (say)   1,000 

Cost  of  printing  bonds  and  inscription,  registries  (say)   2,500 

Commission  to  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia   23,496 


Total   £51,683 


The  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  in  a  letter  to  the  treasurer,  states 
that  the  expenses  work  out  at  approximately  4s.  5d.  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  sub- 
scribed, as  against  a  cost  on  the  first  issue  of  5s.  Id.  per  cent,  and  on  the  second  issue 
of  4s.  7d.  per  cent. 
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FEDERAL  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  on  the  above  subject  published  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  658,  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  competition  for  designing 
the  Federal  Parliament  Buildings  has  been  extended  from  January  31,  1917,  to  April 
30,  1917. 

UNITED  STATES  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES  IN  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE. 

The  Oceanic  -Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco, "  under  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government  to  carry  the  mails,  maintains  a  three-weekly  schedule 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

The  representative  of  another  San  Francisco  company  recently  completed  investi- 
gations into  the  prospects  of  their  steamers  entering  into  the  Australian  trade. 

A  prominent  United  States  railway  official,  interested  in  terminals  at  Seattle, 
has  also  been  visiting  Australia  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  cargo  across 
the  Pacific  and  securing  return  loading. 

For  several  months,  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  of  New  York  has  been 
loading  steamers  at  New  York  for  Australian  ports.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
company  has  decided  to  establish  a  monthly  cargo  service  from  New  York,  via  Panama, 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australian  ports.  The  advent  of  this  independent  competition 
to  the  shipping  combination,  which  formerly  regulated  the  freight  rates  from  Atlantic 
ports  to  Australia,  is  welcomed  by  Australian  importers.  Owing  to  the  embargo  on 
wool,  hides,  coal  and  other  commodities,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  return  cargo, 
but  some  of  the  Luckenbach  steamers  are  loading  nickel  ore  at  New  Caledonia  for 
New  York. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  CARGO  STEAMERS. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  purchase  of  fifteen  (15)  cargo  steamers  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  660.  Some  of  these  steamers 
are  now  in  Australian  ports,  and  all  are  due  to  arrive  within  the  next  three  months. 

Including  the  fifteen  steamers  recently  purchased,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment is  now  operating  a  fleet  of  some  thirty-five  (35)  cargo  steamers  some  of  which 
have  already  loaded  cargo  at  Montreal  for  Australian  ports.  In  addition  five  (5)  large 
sailing  ships  are  being  exploited  under  Government  control. 

Several  other  steamers  were  recently  offered  by  the  owners  to  the  Government, 
but,  after  consideration,  the  prices  asked  were  considered  to  be  too  excessive  to  be 
entertained. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  the  earnings  of  the  steamers  are  most  satisfactory. 
Agents  for  the  line  have  been  appointed  at  all  the  principal  Australian  ports  and 
everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  vessels  to  participate  in  the  transportation  of  wheat 
and  other  commodities. 

Most  of  the  steamers  will  be  overhauled  and  repaired  in  Australia.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  install  "  wireless  "  on  all  the  vessels.  Numerous  applications 
have  been  received  for  chartering  of  outward  loading. 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT^  OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  trade  between  North  America  and  Australia,  the 
Commonwealth  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  has  decided  to  establish  an  office 
in  New  York  under  the  control  of  an  official  whose  primary  function  will  be  investiga- 
tions into  the  value  for  duty  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
Australia.  The  official  will  also  be  supplied  with  all  the  data  relative  to  trade  gener- 
ally as  far  as  it  comes  within  the  purview  of  Government  control. 

IMPENDING  FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  financial  proposals  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  were  introduced  into 
Parliament  on  September  27,  but  their  consideration  has  been  deferred  until  the 
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session  is  resumed  in  November.  The  proposed  Kepatriation  levy  will  amount  to  \\ 
per  cent  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  the  value  of  £500  and  over.  The  levy  to 
be  paid  in  three  equal  yearly  instalments. 

The  proposed  Entertainments  tax  will  amount  to  id.  for  a  ticket  costing  3d.,  Id. 
for  a  ticket  costing  6d.,  and  Id.  for  each  additional  6d.  or  part  thereof. 

The  War  Time  Profits  tax  of  1915-16  proposal  is  for  the  Government  to  take  50 
per  cent  of  the  profits  for  the  year  1915-16,  allowing  an  exemption  of  £200  and  a  profit 
standard  of  7  per  cent  for  private,  firms  or  companies  and  6  per  cent  on  public  com- 
panies. 

The  War  Time  Profits  tax  of  1916-17  proposal  is  for  the  Government  to  allow  a 
profit  standard  of  8  per  cent  to  private  firms  or  companies  and  7  per  cent  to  public 
companies,  after  which  all  the  war  profits  will  be  retained  by  the  Federal  treasurer. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  Commonwealth  Income  tax  by  25  per  cent 
during  this  year  of  the  war. 

Summarized,  this  taxation  is  estimated  to  produce  the  following  amounts: — 


Proposed  Entertainments  Tax    (say,  half-year)   £1,000,000 

War-time  Profits  Tax  for  1915-16   1,000,000 

1916-17  ••   2,000,000 

"        25  per  cent  increased  Income  Tax   1,000,000 

Levy  on  Wealth  for  Repatriation  Fund — first    of    three  yearly 

instalments,  say   3,333,000 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Shipments  of  oversea  merchandise  are  coming  forward  more  freely  and  British 
manufacturers  are  considerably  reducing  the  accumulation  of  the  orders  held  for 
Australian  account.  Costs  of  numerous  lines  usually  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  cable  messages  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  despatched  to  cancel  unexecuted  orders,  it  being  impossible  to  import  and  dis- 
tribute at  rates  which  consumers  are  likely  to  pay. 

While  there  are  fair  stocks  of  some  varieties  of  salmon  on  hand,  importers  fear 
some  shortage  m  the  supplies  available  for  shipment  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Canned 
herrings  are  also  in  short  supply  and  limited  quantities  only  are  expected  in  the  near 
future,  hence  a  larger  demand  for  salmon  than  usual  is  anticipated. 

All  lines  of  heavy  hardware,  such  as  tubing,  iron  and  steel  bars,  fencing  and  nail 
wire  are  depressed,  as  much  of  this  class  of  materials  is  now  being  offered  at  lower 
quotations  than  importations,  at  present  c.i.f.  prices,  could  be  landed  at.  Builders' 
hardware,  oils,  paints  and  varnishes  are  in  moderate  demand. 

The  special  feature  of  the  grocery  markets  is  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  by  the 
Commonwealth  Prices  Adjustment  Board,  under  which  some  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
whether  the  prices  fixed  will  leave  a  reasonable  profit  to  importers. 

While  the  recent  weakness  in  the  •  world's  freight  rates  has  disappeared,  Aus- 
tralian importers  anticipate  an  ample  supply  of  tonnage  owing  to  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  to  carry  wheat  during  the  next  six  months.  In  September  bounteous 
rain,  exceeding  the  records  for  nearly  fifty  years,  fell  over  the  greater  portion  of 
Australia  at  a  most  opportune  time  for  the  wheat  crop.  While  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion is  less  than  last  season,  the  outlook  for  good  average  crops  and  remunerative 
prices  is  encouraging  to  traders. 

Impending  legislation  in  connection  with  financing  the  war,  combined  with  the 
large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  war  loans,  is  causing  exceptional  conservatism 
amongst  importers  in  placing  orders  overseas. 
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KUSSIA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

Petrograd,  October  6,  1916. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  SITUATION. 

The  question  of  supply  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  this  country 
has  been  much  commented  upon  of  late  in  the  Russian  press,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  matter  has  never  received  so  much  public  attention  as  at  the  present  time.  Of 
course  the  war  and  the  attendant  shortage  of  labour  have  greatly  accentuated  the  situ- 
ation, and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  now  forthcoming  of  the  determination  of  the 
interests  concerned  to  make  better  provision  for  the  future.  With  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  certain  leading  Zemstvo  unions  supported  by  a 
powerful  financial  institution  in  Moscow  have  formed  a  central  board  for  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  of  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  in  the  regions  represented.  And  according  to  a  recent  statement  in  the 
official  gazette  for  Trade  and  Industry,  purchases  for  a  portion  of  the  requirements  of 
these  territories  for  1917  have  already  been  concluded,  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  machines  are  stated  to  have  been  ordered: — 


Lobogreikas   (Russian  reapers)   20,000 

Reapers   14,000 

Binders   500 

Mower  .   10,000 

Rakes   5,000 

Reaping  attachments   500 

Grinders  for  reaper  and  mower  sections.   3,000 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  above  a  leading  Canadian  firm  secured  orders 
for  3,000  reapers  and  500  binders.  American  interests  were  allotted  9,000  reapers, 
8,000  mowers,  3,000  rakes,  and  3,000  grinders  for  mower  knives,  and  500  reaping 
attachments.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  total  requirements  of  the  territories  in 
question  for  1917  are  estimated  at  96,800  machines,  which  include  45,000  reapers  of 
foreign  manufacture,  26,000  Russian  lobogreikas,  15,000  mowers,  9,000  Jiorse  rakes 
and  1,800  binders.  From  the  foregoing  some  idea  of  the  total  needs  of  Russia  in  these 
articles  may  be  imagined.  There  is  also  Siberia  as  a  potential  market  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  where  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  needs  for  agricultural  machinery  are  even 
more  pressing  than  in  many  parts  of  Russia  proper,  owing  to  the  relative  sparse  popu- 
lation, and  to  the  shortage  of  labour  which  the  war  has  sensibly  affected. 

I 

THE  GERMAN  MARGIN. 

In  this  conjunction  the  exclusion  of  German  imports  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  into  Russia  is  a  matter  of  relevant  interest  to  Canadian  manufactur- 
ing interests,  which  are  either  already  engaged  in  the  Russian  market,  or  are  actually 
preparing  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  opportunities  there  offering. 

From  an  authoritative  publication  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
•Ministry  of  Finance,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Commercial  Treaties,  the  following 
statistics  of  the  exports  of  German  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  to  Russia 
are  taken,  which  give  a  very  useful  analysis  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Ger- 
man margin,  upon  which  Allied  countries  will  be  able  to  work  in  this  connection. 
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GERMAN 

IMPORTS 

INTO  RUSSIA. 

1907. 

1909. 

iy  iz. 

Tons. 

Marks. 

Tons. 

Marks. 

Tons. 

Marks. 

000 

000 

000 

Threshers  

2,916 

1,851 

3,682 

2,566 

6,081 

4,360 

Drills   and   tedders.  .    .  . 

1,084 

693 

1,594 

1,009 

6,859 

4,627 

Winnowing  machines    .  . 

727 

728 

863 

951 

1,377 

1,383 

Mowers  

63 

41 

127 

80 

1,080 

667 

Motor  ploughs  

59 

5 

31 

28 

123 

216 

9,705 

4,561 

11,110 

4,780 

13,902 

6,746 

Cultivators,  harrows, 

horse     rakes,  potato 

planters,  etc  

1,026 

564 

1,692 

897 

3,292 

1,753 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  Germany  improved  her  position 
during  1907-12  principally  in  ploughs,  viz.,  from  marks  4,500,000  to  marks  7,000,000, 
and  in  threshers  from  marks  1,800,000  to  marks  4,300,000.  It  is  believed  tiiat  Russian 
works  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  supply  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  German  ploughs 
in  future,  but  there  should  always  remain  a  large  balance  of  the  higher  grade  article, 
which  must  continue  to  come  from  abroad,  and  which  it  is  iioped  Canadian  factories 
will  be  able  to  handle. 

CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  October  7,  1916. 


THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 


The  question  of  China's  cotton  production,  and  the  position  in  which  this  country 
stands  in  relation  to  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world,  has  recently  been  receiving  con- 
siderable local  attention.  It  may  therefore  be  interesting  if  some  reference  to  the 
points  brought  out  regarding  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  China  within 
recent  years  be  herewith  given. 

It  is  stated  that  China  is  the  world's  third  largest  producer  of  cotton;  this  state- 
ment while  no  doubt  being  true  is  nevertheless  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  wide 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the  crop  of  the  country  occupying  first  place,  and 
that  of  China,  greatly  modifies  the  significance  of  the  returns. 

The  average  crop  of  the  United  States  is  about  14,000,000  bales,  and  the  Indian 
crop  7,000,000  bales,  and  that  of  China — as  far  as  can  be  estimated  in  the  absence  of 
.any  government  statistics — about  2,000,000  bales.  By  "  bales  "  is  meant  the  American 
bales  of  500  pounds. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION. 

From  information  which  is  available  through  the  writings  of  travellers  and  others, 
it  is  shown  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth,  has  been 
carried  on  in  China  for  many  scores  of  years.  At  one  time  Chinese  cotton  cloth, 
known  as  "  Nankeens,"  enjoyed  a  large  demand  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Arabia  and 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries;  but  in  course  of  time  with  the  development  of 
modern  machinery  and  the  production  of  cotton  fabrics  on  a  large  scale  by  Manchester 
and  other  mills,  notwithstanding  the  locally  grown  raw  material  and  abundance  of 
cheap  labour,  the  slow  methods  of  hand  manufacture  prevailing  in  China  could  not 
compete  in  price  with  the  products  of  modern  machinery;  consequently  China's  cotton 
industry  languished,  and  her  export  trade  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  home 
demand  was  wiped  out,  and  from  being  an  exporter  of  cotton  cloth  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, China  became  the  largest  consumer  of  Manchester  goods  of  all  countries. 
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Cotton,  in  common  with  all  other  farm  products  in  China,  is  cultivated  in  a 
most  haphazard  manner.  The  great  concern  of  the  farmer  is  to  get  all  he  can  off  the 
land.  No  study  has  been  made  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  new  seed  has  never  been  intro- 
duced. Insect  pests  have  been  allowed  full  liberty  to  inflict  destruction  wherever  there 
was  an  opportunity,  and  alternate  floods  and  drought  have  ever  occurred.  The  farmer 
himself  has  had  little  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  land  cultivation,  and  has  been 
powerless  to  improve  the  conditions  surrounding  him,  while  the  Government  has  given 
little  advice  and  assistance. 

Small  patches  of  land  here  and  there  are  put  under  cotton,  alternating  with 
beans  or  some  other  farm  crop.  Frequently  beans  are  planted  along  with  the  cotton, 
and  the  land  in  this  manner  is  drawn  upon  to  the  utmost  of  its  producing  power  at 
the  expense  of  both  crops.  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  the  quality 
of  China-grown  cotton  is  of  a  low  grade,  the  bolls  small  and  undeveloped,  and  the 
fibres  too  short  for  the  finer  grades  of  cloth. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  CROP. 

Official  returns  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  China  are  never 
recorded,  statistics  are  not  gathered,  and  no  Government  supervision  whatever 
attempted;  but  from  the  amount  which  is  annually  supplied  to  the  local  mills,  plus 
the  known  quantity  exported  to  foreign  countries,  in  addition  to  that  consumed  by 
native  spinners,  the  estimate  of  2,000,000  bales  is  probably  somewhat  under  the  actual 
figures  of  the  crop. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  all  the  drawbacks  above  mentioned,  the  faulty 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  deterioration  of  seed,  and  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  or 
Government  assistance,  the  China  cotton  crop  is  still  one-seventh  of  that  of  the  highest 
specialized  cotton-producing  country.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  much  thought.  It  is 
reasonably  certain  that  China  must  improve  its  methods  of  land  cultivation  some 
day,  and  so  must  become  a  more  important  factor  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  than  it  is  at  present. 

COTTON-PRODUCING  DISTRICTS. 

The  districts  throughout  which  cotton  is  cultivated  are  extensive  and  widely 
distributed.  All  the  provinces  of  the  south  central  portion  of  China,  tributary  to  the 
Yangtze  river,  are  capable  of  producing  cotton.  Kiangsu — the  province  in  which 
Shanghai  is  situated — is  a  large  producer;  Chekiang,  Hupeh,  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi, 
Jionan,  Shansi,  Shantung,  and  Szechuen  all  produce  cotton  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  It  is  estimated  by  a  Chinese  authority  that  the  cotton-growing  area  of  China 
amounts  to  27,500,000  mow,  or  4,600,000  acres. 

With  this  vast  area  under  scientific  cultivation,  with  improved  seed,  irrigations 
and  manuring,  and  adequate  Government  support,  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  that  China  might  easily  become  the  chief  cotton-producing  country  of  the  world 
does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  unfounded. 

QUALITY' OF  CHINA  COTTON. 

On  account  of  causes  which  have  already  been  stated,  the  poor  and  run-out 
quality  of  the  seed  sown,  the  lack  of  scientific  working  of  the  land,  and  the  general 
impoverishment  of  the  soil  from  over  production,  the  quality  of  China  cotton  is 
inferior,  and  is  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  cloth. 
Japanese  spinners  use  large  quantities  of  China  cotton  which  they  mix  with  the 
longer  fibered  product  of  India  or  the  United  states. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  success  already  experienced  that  China  has  both 
the  soil  and  climate  suitable  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  upon 
a  large  commercial  scale.  What  is  now  required  to  place  the  industry  upon  the 
same  footing  as   that  enjoyed  by  other  cotton-producing  countries   is  to  have 
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some  scientific  study  of  the  whole  industry  carried  out  by  an  expert  or  experts  in 
this  line  of  work.  Experimental  stations  should  be  established  and  experiments 
made  with  different  kinds  of  seeds.  It  is  quite  probable  that  not  every  kind  of  seed 
would  be  suitable  to  the  conditions  existing  in  this  country.  Some  cotton  seed  which 
was  brought  into  China  from  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  quite  lost  its  char- 
acter after  two  or  three  seasons  planting,  and  became  the  same  as  the  native  plant. 
Much  experimental  work  would  need  to  be  done  and  kept  up,  and  as  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned  a  complete  revolution  in  his  methods  would  be  necessary. 

The  native  dealers  in  cotton,  the  brokers,  the  buyers  and  the  manufacturers  are 
all  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  China  cotton,  and  frequent  references  to  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  urgent  need  of  Government 
assistance  have  been  made  in  both  the  foreign  and  native  press,  and  perhaps  some 
day  something  may  be  done. 

The  three  basic  agricultural  exports  of  China — silk,  tea  and  cotton — have  each 
been  allowed  to  go  back.  No  new  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  adopted  within 
the  memory  of  man.  In  every  case  quality  as  well  as  quantity  has  been  diminished, 
and  the  product  depreciated  in  value  in  the  world's  markets.  Consequently  the  return 
to  the  producer  for  his  labour  and  pains  is  just  so  much  less  in  money  value,  as  his 
product  is  inferior  or  deficient. 

COTTON  MILLS  IN  CHINA. 

A  gentleman  who  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cotton  industry  in  China  has 
recently  contributed  the  following  notes  upon  cotton  milling  in  this  country. 

Scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  ago  not  a  single  cotton  spinning  or  weaving 
mill  fitted  with  an  up-to-date  plant  and  operating  on  modern  lines  could  be  found 
in  this  country.  By  careful  inquiries,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  thirty-seven  such 
mills  have  been  established  since  then,  a  fact  that  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
as  it  is  always  difficult  to  move  quickly  in  the  initial  stage  of  a  new  enterprise.  Now 
that  a  good  start  has  been  made,  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  development  in  this 
branch  of  industry  in  the  future  may  confidently  be  expected.  Of  the  thirty-seven 
cotton  mills,  twenty-one  are  situated  in  Shanghai,  while  the  rest  are  scattered  through- 
out the  four  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Hupeh  and  Honan.  Most  of  the  larger 
and  more  flourishing  mills  at  Shanghai  have  been  promoted  and  are  working  under 
foreign  direction.  Foreigners  own  twelve  mills  here,  while  nine  mills  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Chinese. 

According  to  a  Chinese  press  notice  there  are  five  Japanese,  seven  British,  and 
nine  Chinese  mills  in  Shanghai,  the  latter  including  two  in  the  course  of 
establishment.  One  of  the  British  mills,  having  72,264  spindles  and  580  weaving 
machines,  is  the  largest,  and  the  Nisshin  mill,  Japanese,  operating  10,000  spindles,  is 
the  smallest  mill.  The  total  number  of  spindles  in  the  twenty-one  mills  at  Shanghai 
is  estimated  to  be  642,984,  and  the  number  of  weaving  machines  to  be  3,204,  counting 
also  those  of  the  two  Chinese  mills  not  yet  working. 

As  regards  the  sixteen  cotton  mills  at  the  outports,  all  of  them  being 
owned  by  Chinese,  the  Tatung  mill  (old)  at  Tunchow  with  60,000  spindles  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  interior,  and  Tunghui  mill  at  Siaoshan,  in  Chekiang,  operat- 
ing 12,000  spindles,  is  the  smallest.  Of  these  sixteen  cotton  mills,  nine  are  established 
in  Kiangsu;  one  at  Changte  in  Honan,  and  one  each  at  Wuchang  and  Hankow  in 
Hupeh;  the  last  two  being  capitalized  and  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  altogether  412,316  spindles  and  216  weaving  machines  working  in 
these  outport  mills. 

EFFECT  UPON  IMPORTS. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  product  of  1,000,000  spindles — a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  turning  out  yarn  only — can  as  yet  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  this  country.    The  future  possibilities  of  the 
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development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  China  and  Japan  are,  however,  matters  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  British  trade  in  China,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
thought. 

The  cotton  spinning  industry  in  Japan  is  developing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in 
certain  lines  of  cotton  cloth  the  products  of  the  Japanese  mills  have  completely 
crowded  similar  lines  of  American  manufacture  out  of  the  markets  of  China  and 
Manchuria.  But  cotton  spinning  in  Japan  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  total  number 
of  spindles  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1916  were  2,800,000.  This  number  will 
be  increased  to  3,400,000  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  comparison  with  the  number 
of  spindles  in  operation  in  the  United  States  or  in  Great  Britain,  the  above  figures 
are  very  small,  those  in  Lancashire  amounting  to  55,000,000.  The  Japanese  cotton 
spinning  industry  must  therefore  greatly  expand  before  its  products  will  seriously 
affect  the  Manchester  market,  particularly  in  the  finer  lines  of  cloth.  But  no  doubt 
the  Japanese  industry  will  increase  in  the  heavier  grades,  and  the  close  proximity  of 
the  Chinese  market  places  Japan  in  an  advantageous  position  towards  furnishing  the 
demand  of  this  country.  This  together  with  the  expansion  of  the  spinning  industry 
both  in  China  and  Japan — which  is  reasonably  certain  to  continue — must  eventually 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  sale  of -Lancashire  cloth  in  Far  Eastern  markets. 

THE  PIECE-GOODS  TRADE. 

Cotton  cloth,  familiarly  known  as  piece-goods,  represents  by  far  the  largest  item 
of  China's  import  trade.  Cotton  piece-goods  and  cotton  yarn  and  thread  constitute 
practically  30  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  entering  China  from  foreign  countries. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  Chinese  customs  returns  covering  the  period 
of  the  ten  years  1905-1914,  will  show  the  extent  of  this  trade  and  the  countries  chiefly 
concerned  in  supplying  the  demand. 

As  these  figures  are  only  meant  for  comparison,  values  will  be  stated  in  Hk.  taels 
only,  as  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  make  it  difficult  to  state  the  values  in  sterling 
for  each  particular  year  (a  fair  average  would  probably  be  two-eighths  or  two-ninths 
sterling  as  the  value  of  the  tael  for  the  whole  period). 

The  following  list  although  excluding  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  includes  shirtings, 
sheetings,  drills,  jeans,  T-cloths,  cambrics,  lawns,- muslins,  chintzes  and  cotton  prints, 
Turkey-red,  cotton  Italians,  Venetians,  crapes,  lastings  plain  coloured  and  fast  black, 
shirtings,  poplins  and  fancy  woven  cottons,  velvets  and  velveteens,  cotton  blankets, 
towels  and  handkerchiefs — in  value: — 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  CLOTH  INTO  CHINA. 

Hk.  Us. 


1905   118,437,957 

1906   91,599,467 

1907   !   67,204,712 

1908  .   70,256,073 

1909   78,590,976 

1910    71,605,451 

1911    96,203,252 

1912   83,828,486 

1913    111,663,113 

1914  :  .  .  .  .  112^716,327 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  following  figures  for  a  series  of  years  during  the  period  will  serve  to  show 
the  distribution  of  this  trade,  and  the  proportion  which  each  of  the  three  chief  sources 
of  supply  bears  to  the  total,  as  well  as  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of  each  during 
the  aforesaid  time: — 


.   .  .Hk".  tls. 

118,437,957 

58,299,667 

or  49% 

42,109,290 

36% 

3,010,730 

21% 

15,018,270 

12£% 

.    ..Hk.  tls. 

67,204,712 

 Hk.  tls. 

49,619,524 

or  74% 

3,874,781 

6% 

« 

3,192,736 

5% 

10,517,671 

15% 

.    ..Hk.  tls. 

78,590,976 

 Hk.  tls. 

42,997,566 

or  55% 

14,242,637 

18J% 

6,552,934 

81% 

14,797,839 

18% 

.    .  .  Hk.  tls. 

96,203,252 

 Hk.  tls. 

59,262,815 

or  61% 

United  States  

9,168,683 

10% 

Japan  

13,291,804 

14% 

14,479,950 

15% 

1913 — Total  imports  

.    ..Hk.  tls. 

111.663,113 

 Hk.  tls. 

59,592,172 

or  53% 

United  States  

8,932,699 

8% 

22,591,580 

20% 

20,546,662 

19% 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  information  to  be  gathered  from  the  above  figures  are:  (1)  While  the  trade 
in  Manchester  goods  has  siiown  great  variation  in  different  years,  there  has  not  been 
any  increase  in  the  trade  of  cotton  cloth  in  China  within  the  period  under  review. 
(2)  Great  Britain  has  maintained  its  percentage  proportion  of  the  total  trade  fairly 
well.  (3)  Japan  has  markedly  increased  her  exports  within  the  period,  the  figures  for 
1913  being  seven  times  in  excess  of  the  returns  for  1905. 

Supplies  from  other  countries  have  practically  remained  the  same.  Russia  fur- 
nished more  than  any  other  country,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  competing 
with  British  goods  in  Manchuria  and  portions  of  North  China.  The  largest  cotton 
mill  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  in  Russia  having  480,000  spindles,  and  before  the  war 
was  managed  by  Englishmen.  German  trade  in  cotton  textiles  was  never  great, 
although  all  the  principal  German  firms  in  China  conducted  piece-goods  departments, 
through  which  they  were  actively  engaged  in  selling  English  cotton  cloth. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  TRADE. 

From  foregoing  statements  made  in  this  report  upon  the  development  of  the  cot- 
ton' spinning  and  weaving  industry  in  Japan,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  latter 
country  will  continue  to  increase  its  sales  of  cotton  cloth  to  China  year  by  year,  par- 
ticularly in  the  coarser  lines  of  shirtings  and  sheetings — which  are  the  quantities  in 
greatest  demand — leaving  the  finer  grades  of  cloth  to  be  supplied  by  other  countries. 
Having  in  mind  the  vital  importance  of  the  piece-goods  trade  in  the  general  volume  of 
British  trade  in  China,  the  questions  arise :  (a)  Will  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Chinese  people  increase,  on  account  of  improved  social  and  economic  conditions  to  an 
extent  which  will  enable  them  to  consume  more  cotton  cloth?  (b)  Will  the  products 
of  Chinese,  Japanese  and  possibly  Russian  spindles,  overbalance  the  increased  con- 
sumption, and  so  diminish  importations  from  Great  Britain  as  has  been  the  case  in 
respect  to  American  cloth?    The  answer  to  the  first  question  is:    Imports  of  cotton 
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cloth  have  not  increased  within  the  past  ten  years;  and  to  the  second:  The  cotton 
milling  industry  both  in  Japan  and  China  will  without  doubt  continue  to  expand  as 
time  goes  on. 

BRITISH  TRADE. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  position  which  the  piece-goods  trade  occupies 
respect  to  total  British  imports  into  China. 

Hk.  tls. 

1905 — Total  British  imports  .'   86,472,343 

1905 —  "         "       cottons                                               ..  58,299,667  =  68% 

1906 —  Total  British  imports   78,738,292 

1906 —  "         ««       cottons..   48,908,151  =  62!% 

1907 —  Total  British  imports   77,562,700 

1907 —  "          "       cottons   49,619,524  =  64% 

1908 —  Total  British  imports   72,560,900 

1908 —  "         "       cottons   47,997,566  =  63% 

1909 —  Total  British  imports..   68,229,788 

1909 —  "          "       cottons   42,997,566  =  63% 

1910—  Total  British  imports   70,949,137 

1910 —  "          "       cottons   39,399,130  =  56% 

1911 —  Total  British  imports   89,997,051 

1911 —  "         "       cottons  .   59,622,815  =  66% 

1912 —  Total  British  imports   74,856,196 

1912 —  "          "       cottons   46,576,201  =  62% 

1913 —  Total  British  imports   96,910,944 

1913 —  "         "       cottons   59,592,172  =  61% 

1914 —  Total  British  imports   104,934,389 

1914—     "         "       cottons   63,193,744  =  60% 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  October  12,  1916. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

There  is  at  present  very  little  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  being  sold  in 
Norway,  and  as  stocks  are  low  at  nearly  all  mills  no  larger  transactions  can  be 
expected  in  the  near  future.  There  have  been  inquiries  for  mechanical  for  delivery 
during  the  first  half  of  1917,  but  sellers  seem  to  be  rather  reserved  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  in  getting  sufficient  labourers  and  the  high  wood  prices.  A  sale  of  8,000 
tons  of  chemical  pulp  to  the  United  States  is  reported  from  Sweden  at  a  price  of  about 
$100  or  a  little  over  per  ton  net  f.o.b.  steamer  Swedish  export  harbour. 

UNITED  PAPER  FACTORIES  CLOSE  DOWN. 

From  the  city  of  Drammen,  Norway,  where  "  De  forenede  Papirfabriker  " — (The 
United  paper  mills)  are  located,  it  is  reported  that  these  mills  have  decided  to  close 
down  entirely,  and  all  of  the  labourers  have  been  given  notice  to  leave  in  fourteen 
days.  The  paper  export,  it  is  said,  has  lately  shown  a  sinking  tendency,  and  several 
mills  have  been  obliged  to  decrease  their  output.  The  warehouses  are  also  filled  up, 
and  fresh  orders  are  coming  in. 

Prices  on  paper,  however,  are  so  high,  that  buyers  have  every  reason  to  hold  back, 
and  the  closing  of  the  mill  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Moreover,  as  far  as  the  United  paper  mills  is  concerned,  this  is  a  specialty  mill, 
whose  product  "  grease-proof  "  is  generally  exported  to  England,  but  licenses  are  not 
granted  at  present  for  the  import  of  this  kind  of  paper. 

The  reason  for  closing  partially  may  be  attributable  to  another  fact,  viz.,  that  raw 
material  is  paid  for  as  highly  as  the  ready-made  product,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  pay  to  operate  the  milling  machinery. 
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NORWEGIAN  CELLULOSE  MILL  AND  WOOD. 

A  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $933,333.33  is  at  present  being  formed  in  Nor- 
way with  a  view  of  buying  forest  areas  in  Russia,  along  the  Dwina. 

A  committee  formed  for  this  purpose  has  been  investigating  the  matter  and 
proposes  that  a  cellulose  mill  (with  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  a  year)  be  built  at  Kotlos, 
situated  where  the  Vitcheyda  falls  into  the  Dwina.  Kotlos  is  a  very  convenient  situa- 
tion for  such  an  industry,  being  connected  with  Petrograd  and  Moscow  by  railroad. 
The  production  is  calculated  for  home  consumption  in  Russia,  and  no  export  is 
intended,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  while  timber  of  large  dimensions  will  be  sent 
to  the  saw-mills  at  Archangel. 

The  company  will  buy  forests  from  the  Russian  Government,  which  does  not 
sell  them  as  freehold  properties,  but  only  as  far  as  the  trees  are  concerned.  The  con- 
tracts in  this  case  extend  over  thirty  years. 

EXPORT  OF  CONDENSED  MILK  FROM  NORWAY  PROHIBITED. 

The  export  of  condensed  milk  from  Norway  has  recently  been  prohibited  as  a 
great  scarcity  of  fresh  milk  was  being  felt  for  city  inhabitants,  and  prices  were 
mounting  enormously.  There  is  little  hope,  however,  that  prices  will  come  down  to 
any  extent  as  a  consequence  of  the  prohibition. 

It  is  possible  that  some  permits  will  be  granted  when  the  authorities  have  investi- 
gated the  supply. 

CANNING  OF  FRESH  CRABS. 

The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Norwegian  Fisheries  has  for  some 
years  made  great  efforts  to  increase  the  crab  fishing  and  the  canning  of  the  same  as 
a  home  industry,  and  they  have  now  employed  a  teacher  to  travel  in  the  fishing  dis- 
tricts and  give  information.  In  addition  they  have  published  a  pamphlet  with  illus- 
trations. The  crabs  by  the  new  method,  which  is  called  "  the  Storkson  method  "  after 
the  man  who  has  invented  it, .are  all  canned  fresh  without  any  kind  of  spices. 

It  seems,  that  this  canned  crab  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  consumers  and  the 
industry  is  becoming  quite  important  as  a  paying  proposition  in  the  fishing  districts. 

LARGE  IMPORT  OF  AUTOMOBILES  AND  PIANOS  INTO  NORWAY. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  flourishing  times  in  Norway  the  import  of  several  articles 
of  luxury  has  increased  considerably.  Thus  so  far  this  year  487  automobiles  have 
been  imported,  against  145  during  all  of  1915  and  an  import  of  1,768  pianos  as 
against  743  in  1915. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  FISHERIES. 

The  fat  herring  fishery  continues  poor.  The  returns  for  the  whole  country  up 
to  October  7  are  174,698  crans,  as  against  226,580  at  the  same  period  last  year,  118,104 
in  1914,  102,353  in  1913,  297,896  in  1912,  and  295,545  in  1911 ;  pickled  barrels,  171,709, 
as  against  204,848  in  1915,  136,213  in  1914,  87,997  in  1913,  217,671  in  1912,  and 
254,160  barrels  in  1911. 

The  coast  mackerel  fishery  yielded  128,271  mackerels  during  the  week  ending 
October  7,  making  a  total  this  year  of  11,187,743  mackerels,  as  against  8,419,670  in 
1915  and  10,254,860  in  1914. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  AUGUST. 


No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  August. 

— 



1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

 ,  

iMroRTS  for  Consumption. 

$ 

<s 

AK.  A    1  01  iro 

454,131.1/8 

357,077,803 

245,694,091 

365,979,574 

232,361 1 088 

192,548,671 

170,028,508 

288,531,025 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

686,492,266 

549,626,474 

415,722,599 

654,510,599 

5,891,092 

25,638,168 

122,473,271 

50,627,035 

692,386,358 

575,264,642 

538,195,870 

705, 137',  634 

117,757,072 

95  397  989 

78  044 

125  579  778 

J3j  ArUrllo. 

Canadian  produce— 

57,518,866 

58,456,773 

54,917,979 

76,055,243 

1/  ,776,928 

19,858,396 

20,599,754 

23,058,358 

43  6o9  901 

49  5Q3  AQA 

45  A5R.  Q1  A 

"55  004  835 

43,485,340 

61,511,984 

83,072.265 

109,336,044 

159,118,576 

183,461,818 

132,912,629 

3S2, 431,438 

f")  OAQ  fHJ. 

1  91  f>49  ^31 

^9  89^  91  A 
OOZ.  oZ.J,  ID 

119,408 

Z  1  i , nix 

9  <?7A  O'^Q 

z,o<  u,uoy 

8  47^  494. 

Total,  Canadian  produce   

370,497,929 

429,309,025 

460,603,963 

987,784,558 

25,381,443 

39,228,847 

44,206,489 

26,5S5,576 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

395,879,372 

468,537,872 

504,810,452 

1,014,370,134 

17,672,882 

20.105,719 

94,838,702 

225,544,713 

Total  exports   

41  3  W/>  954 

488  643,591 

599  649  154 

1,239,914.847 

1,105,938,612 

1,063,908, 233 

1,137,845,024 

1    A  IE    AKi)  i01 

1,945,052,481 

Imports  by  Countries. 

■■ 

559,090 

550,911 

837,725 

3,142,161 

467,895 

459,345 

158,471 

235,759 

7,631,157 

6,189,664 

6,717,791 

7,537,004 

3,498,243 

3,880,278 

3,397,849 

5,312,514 

it     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  .... 

4,217,823 

5,598,628 

5,445,833 

10,281,909 

2,117,043 

1,505,839 

1,365,282 

1,683,067 

3,318,060 

.->,Obl,  15o 

o,o49,2oY 

%  obo,  ozy 

United  Kingdom. .    <  

145,709,765 

114,305,185 

75,123,904 

111,584,877 

1,506,156 

2,164,158 

3,541,879 

2,977,622 

3,799,198 

0  a  i  0  1  a  a 
2,918,149 

O  QAA   A  OE 

o,ZOz,  5<o 

4,714,946 

«>  ATA  rKA 

0, 970,000 

00,  loo 

15,034,760 

13, 470,561 

er   XAO  TAO 

5,o0o,  /Oo 

CI  AQ(\  K.7A 

b,4oy,5/o 

15,119,056 

12,756,172 

584,541 

29,026 

t  r    1 1  ,i 

3,107,397 

O  TA£;  Of  A 

1   OKI  QQQ 
1,251,000 

1  n.^o  48^ 

3,045,078 

2,413,527 

2,y6o,y/b 

k  Q1  0  97  ^. 

5,yiy,  <s/ 0 

TTv,;4-^  <a^<-™   ( Merchandise   ,  

United  btates  -  n  •        ,  Pillll-  n 

442,967,177 

348,181,940 

284,392,940 

4y2, 4oo,  loo 

o,850,623 

OK   / 1  ."lit  1  rr/J 

25,020,1  /  b 

1  OO   4  t2Q  TOO 

122, 4bo,  /  2b 

OQ  01 1  1 

zy,yii,ioo 

29,716,292 

25,012,642 

10,537,886 

io,yyi,oyy 

Exports  by  Countries. 

4,469,172 

5,675,842 

5,234,659 

8,255,242 

3,704,927 

4, 814, 015 

4',682^805 

4,895,390 

•  •       "Rift cif",  Tnrlipcj 

582,966 

661,002 

729,936 

1,433,030 

644  897 

629,379 

844,768 

1,438,763 

11              TV  C5U    lilUlCi5j    IXlV^lLlVAlll^    ±J^>L  LX1\A.\A<X  .... 

4,308^797 

5,075,849 

4,346,551 

5,071,330 

4,740,610 

4,841,419 

4,170,703 

0,040,181 

1,807,542 

2,075,336 

2,817,373 

o,7oo,oiy 

185', 039' 200 

218,254,968 

251,021,871 

040,504,830 

1,720,251 

1,664,773 

2,510,318 

4,048,271 

2,119,870 

1,267,590 

1,256  803 

2,170,331 

5,508,550 

4,803,771 

847,668 

537,930 

2,791,892 

5,772,422 

27,136,345 

42,023,926 

3,710,047 

4,415,467 

9,864 

4,900,004 

6,575,170 

2,402,423 

1,999,281 

1,485,528 

1,261,275 

1,011,265 

1,170,927 

157,898,058 

189,143,410 

186,858,984 

247,984,238 

United  States  { Coin  and  Buliion  

17,661,867 

19,890,193 

94,705,428 

225,407,818 

10,211,338 

11,821,710 

9,061,390 

30,530,822 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  August. 


Articles  Imported. 

1910. 




1915. 

Total 

From  United 

From  United 

Kingdom. 

States. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

315,591 

195,918 

112,222 

81,274 

735,150 

891,752 

(50,051 

820,017 

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

5,249,040 

5,382,653 

1,090,319 

4,102,516 

14,691,o82 

10,872,853 

229,908 

8,003,645 

1,444,399 

2,049, 709 

278,705 

1,770  874 

7,317,958 

14,532,959 

81,524 

14,450  597 

09,525 

37,372 

54 

37,318 

34,109,964 

36,233,651 

30,147 

36,202,458 

2,068,482 

2,933,606 

748,200 

1,551,176 

Coffee  

1,516,441 

1,999,531 

110,013 

285,074 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

3,734,204 

6,893,496 

232,519 

6,654,861 

26,980,106 

42,320,270 

13,759,752 

27,144,946 

Curtains     

330,407 

305,040 

202,279 

80,882 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

12,892,394 

23,745,3*5 

3,194,591 

18,432,502 

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware   

1,470,392 

1,780,277 

1,143,002 

368,764 

Electric  apparatus  

4,763,065 

5,344,380 

299,74  \ 

5,116,726 

2,624,043 

3,438,500 

1,053,452 

1,902,765 

Fish  

1,529,930 

1,357,598 

90,745 

507 , 699 

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of  

6,801,121 

9,341,238 

4,041,121 

1 ,586, 603 

Fruits  ,          .  .   

13,590,988 

16,119,440 

1,230,80(1 

13,349,564 

1,792,716 

3,081,007 

195,928 

2,730,302 

Glass  

2,478,008 

3,402,280 

145,884 

3)  172' 523 

Gloves  and  mitts  

1,364,504 

1,508,170 

597.485 

359,982 

2,124,253 

3,903,525 

129,205 

3,724,350 

Grease  *  

913,752 

1,210,749 

29.508 

1,177,604 

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

957,029 

947,031 

131 . 705 

808,354 

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mfrs.  of  

7,295,185 

10,409,893 

4,141.100 

6,196,404 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

3,228,956 

3,835,112 

992-755 

2,580,061 

13,990,450 

12,200,789 

931.404 

-  4,878,491 

6,296,776 

8,502,874 

990-048 

7,492,174 

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total  

75,446,676 

128,181,805 

0,537,932 

120,365,279 

Brass  and  manufactures  of  



2,978,641 

4,500,321 



120,844 



4,425,589 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

3,004,111 

5,702,004 

9,840 

5,748,053 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  

56,716,854 

95,880,521 

4,430,032 

90,498,529 

4,282,931 

6,780,871 

1,171,001 

5,606,857 

1,147,631 

1,901,514 

135,084 

1,717,122 

Oils   

11,560,862 

18,171,720 

700,042 

10,134,492 

Oilcloth  

1,059,873 

1,403,970 

005,500 

797,550 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  

71)9,544 

811,239 

214,017 

584,412 

1,436,262 

2,736,594 

397,588 

2,259,054 

4,627,756 

6,485,633 

790,841 

4,538,077 

Precious  stones   

1,238,614 

1,298,285 

1,138,550 

105,284 

5,228,631 

17,417,192 

228,033 

16,940,211 

Ribbons  

1,477.980 

1,755,001 

809,703 

331,172 

Seeds  

2,584,695 

2,621,955 

258,905 

2,299,812 

4,612,097 

4  295, 412 

389, 703 

3,864  482 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

l\ 378, 173 

U,' 143)  001 

2,872,564 

3,'  4  41 1 958 

Soap   

1,125,737 

990,149 

107.930 

831,093 

3,61)5,211 

3,901,037 

2,225,711 

90  409 

18,962,704 

29,340,400 

433.388 

5,198,518 

Tea 

7  657  388 

t      f                    1      J     *  M  .III 

8,014,072 

3  791 , 003 

57,339 

Tobacco  

4,963,890 

o)  233,'  254 

83!).  240 

4. 836] 117 

Vegetables   

2,136,588 

3,040,173 

39.734 

2,794,924 

786  846 

1, 483, 2<>4 

74> 051 

908  334 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

9, 327^027 

9',  885^098 

172.94!) 

9,493^097 

Wool  and  manufactures  of  

24,066,608 

40,273,24!) 

27,293.050 

10,661,870 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 

Imported  — 

245,694,091 

365,979,574 

04,301,323 

255,609,304 

170,028,508 

288,531,025 

29,926,083 

236,873,831 

Total  Imports,  merchandise  

415,722,599 

654,510,599 

94,227,406 

492,483,135 

Coin  and  bullion   ,  

122,473,271 

59,027,035 

17,357,471 

29,911,135 

Total  Imports  

538,195,870 

705,137,034 

111,584,877 

522,394,270 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  August. 


Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living — Total  

Cattle  ' 

Horses  

Sheep  ,  

Breadstuff  s — Total   

Barley  

Bran   ,  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  ,  

Wheat   . . . . 

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   

Fish— Total.   

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted  

Lobsters,  canned    

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh   

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total   .... 

Sole  and  upper   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  ,  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of ... .  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper   

Potatoes  

Provisions — Total  

Butter  '.. 

Cheese  

Meats — Bacon  and  hams    

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  ,  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Logs  

Lumber— Deals,  pine   

ii     Spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood-pulp    

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported: — 

Canadian  produce    

Foreign  produce     

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Coin  and  bullion   

Total  Exports  


1915. 

1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

14,649,115 

$ 

16,668,295 

$ 

3,464,783 

12,296,500 

9,883,880 
2,497,132 
307,655 

10,778,488 
4,872,197 
605,260 

105,120 
3,359,172 

10,453,946 
849,299 
598,094 

116,774,641 

'360,720,449 

287,235,602 

26,083,247 

1,769,165 
812,923 
1,684,451 
8,545,616 
148,126 
74,273-229 
27,604,173 
4,872,604 
826,174 

6,003,742 

2,132,487 
30,100,995 
547,451 
973  nKft  m  y 

42,880,728 

(\  793  RlQ 

1,665,117 

5,232,790 
59,593 
1,951,785 
22,831,177 
493,237 

OOA  QC1  COn 

ZoU,  oOl,Oo< 
25,189,767 
299,619 
141,174 

448,048 
2,301,235 
39,151 
1,855,787 
52,447 
18,607,784 
1,498,126 
4,767,267 
821,881 

20,154,044 

23,298,552 

7,388,897 

9,300,040 

4,273,105 
2,565,012 
5,845,195 

K  ft91  ACM 

3,220,418 

fi  41 8  033 

172,705 
1,757,507 
o,,uo4,yoU 

1,508,327 
871,182 
3,538 

3,916,839 

2,704,029 

2,179,670 

245,715 

2,718,891 
2,976,460 
3,476,8)5 
7,211,617 

1  781  1^37 

5,293,150 
5,721,828 
6,599,423 

1   CAK  001 

l,oUo  oil 
804,589 
3,666,457 
105 

18,575 
4,381,517 
473,066 
6,586,229 

4,346,358 

16,893,793 
6,527,329 
85,841,798 

8,605,608 

3,201,669 

5,647,239 
140,055,129 

2,096,136 
55,003,320 

3,412,358 
67,767,501 

3,029,636 
2,3rt4,591 
8,861,298 
16,002,532 
31,119,640 
5,997,755 
13,969,759 
17,043.096 
719,975 
52,650,364 

3,563,504 
19,640,696 
17,307,293 
58,363,237 

8,464,747 
15,187,073 
21,934,073 
421,758 
76,425,453 

O  A  i  A  A1  A 

z,y40,oiy 
750,657 
1,074,405 

1,810,276 
2,476,834 
18,566,291 
17,307,293 
6,546,695 
6,475,355 
4,381,486 
18^381,784 
14,880 

33,491,57;" 

1,989,392 
10,066,432 

1,148',  237 

71,223,841 

1,898,004 

631,432 
21,961,466 
18,456,216 
6,218,303 
4,101,547 
666,337 

2,167,966 
29,733,679 
32,233,493 
7,556,324 
4,249,854 
1,395,860 

1.824,118 
29,416,341 
32,050,669 
555,615 
359,818 
470, 140 

72,380 
22,170 
lr,6,297 
6,965,454 
3,820,850 
759,490 

55,792,222 

or"r7  oon 
oy,y< ( ,6Zv 

1  £?  A1  17  AOO 

16,017, 988 

a  A  Fxill  AOO 

4y,ooi,uzz 

1,122,927 
1,262.447 
8,722,259 
2,077,699 
19|649',629 
3,271,370 
491,819 
6,415,033 
9,367,467 

1,031,608 
1,496,797 

A   £*QQ  K/?A 

y,DOD,ObO 

2,364,199 
9fi  044  433 

3,828,882 
438,314 

6,463,732 
13,932,541 

66,751 
1,448,300 
8,314, 940 

21,918 

9  0fi9  8Qn 

402,549 

967,004 
38,433 

QOO  TOO 

ozy, <yy 
2,331,209 
22  09^,225 
3,' 800,' 281 
3:^,153 
6,463,7*2 
11,855,902 

1,294,222 

460,603,963 
44,206,489 

987,784,558 
26,585,576 

637,045,831 
9,459,005 

;  238,941,266 
9,042,972 

504,810,452 
94,838,702 

1,014,370,134 
225,544,713 

646,504,836 

247,984,238 
225,467,818 

599,649,154 

1,239,914,847 

646,504,836 

473,152,056 
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WOOD-PULP  TRADE  IN  FRANCE. 

Commenting  on  the  local  conditions  under  which  chemical  and_  mechanical  wood- 
pulp  are  imported  from  Scandinavian  countries  and  more  particularly  from  Sweden, 
the  following  memorandum  prepared  by  the  French  Epinal  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  forwarded  the  Department  by  Mr.  Philippe  Koy,  Commissioner  General  in  Paris, 
should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  It  is,  therefore,  reproduced  with 
the  hope  that  local  makers  may  get  in  touch  with  the  Epinal  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  intelligently  meet  necessary  exporting  conditions,  thereby  enlarging  the  French 
market  for  Canadian  pulp: — 

PRICES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  IMPORT. 

According  to  sellers,  conditional  terms  of  delivery  vary  greatly.  Some  deliver 
with  a  freight  guarantee,  others  without  guarantee  as  to  freight  rates,  unless  freight 
is  charged  at  the  rate  ruling  at  the  time  of  shipment.  Some  adopt  the  date  of  depar- 
ture for  the  rate  of  exchange,  others  the  day  of  arrival.  All  the  demurrage  charges 
are  borne  by  the  buyers.  In  the  case  of  pulp  in  a  dry  state,  that  is  to  say  absolute 
dryness  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  prices  c.i.f.  Rouen  current  up  to  the  present  i 
demurrage  not  included,  are  as  follows: — 

Chemical  pulp:  72  frs.  per  100  kilos  dry. 
Mechanical:  45  frs.  per  100  kilos  dry. 

These  prices  are  meant  to  be  c.i.f.  Eouen,  transit,  handling  and  demurrage  charge 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer.  Exchange  is  in  crowns  at  the  normal  rate  of  72. 
Average  quality  is  similar  to  that  supplied  by  Canada.  Delivery  takes  place  until  the 
closing  of  the  Baltic  ports  by  ice.  Even  in  average  grade,  Scandinavian  pulp  is  pre- 
ferred. The  small  business  transacted  with  Canada  does  not  increase  because  Cana- 
dian offers  were  made  by  brokers  without  experience  (some  even  taking  hundredweights 
for  tons),  who  gave  no  details  as  to  accessory  conditions  which  may  increase  prices 
from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  The  time  would  now  be  appropriate  to  prepare 
business  for  delivery  between  December  and  May,  when  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  does 
not  allow  transportation,  unless  the  Swedish  railroads  are  used  to  Gottenburg. 

The  Scandinavian  production  offers  wet  pulp  at  prices  from  3  to  3-50  francs  lower 
than  the  prices  previously  indicated.  , 
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MARKET  FOR  WOODENWARE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  illustrations  of  small  woodenware  imported  into  South  Africa 
Lave  been  forwarded  the  Department,  with  explanatory  notes  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan, 
Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town: — 

WOOD  BUTTER  TRAYS. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  an  oval  wood  butter  tray,  such  as  shown  in  illustration 
No.  1,  and  also  for  a  tray  made  of  a  better  grade  of  wood  and  finished  with  tinned 
ends,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  2. 

Both  these  lines  are  imported  in  five  sizes,  \  pound,  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds, 
and  5  pounds. 

The  prices  are  usually  quoted  per  thousand,  and  are  usually  shipped  in  parcels 
of  500  each,  except  the  5  pounds  size,  which  arrive  in  lots  of  250  each. 

The  style  of  packing  is  usually  in  crates,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  3.  Some 
importers  prefer  their  shipments  in  fibre  boxes,  which,  of  course,  is  more  expensive 
than  crate  packing.  The  present  quotation  for  the  1-pound  size  tinned  tray  is  $2.47 
per  thousand. 

PASTRY  BOARDS. 

Pastry  boards  are  imported  in  fourteen  sizes.  The  standard  sizes  are  12  inches 
by  14  inches,  14  inches  by  20  inches,  16  inches  by  22  inches,  18  inches  by  24  inches, 
20  inches  by  27  inches,  and  20  inches  by  30  inches,  all  £-inch  thick.  These  boards  are 
crated  one  dozen  in  a  parcel.  The  gross  weight  of  a  parcel  of  pastry  boards  16  inches 
by  22  inches  is  55  pounds.  Illustration  No.  4  represents  a  pastry  board,  and 
No.  5  shows  a  meat  board,  made  from  hardwood,  size  12  inches  by  18  inches,  1^-inch 
thick.  The  14  inches  by  20  inches  boards  present  price  is  $3.12  per  dozen.  The  meat 
boards  cost  at  factory,  packed,  is  $2.80  per  dozen. 

'      IRONING  BOARDS. 

Skirt  or  ironing  boards  are  sold  in  fair  quantities.  These  boards  are  made  from 
selected  white  wood,  which  must  be  kiln  dried  and  sanded  finish.  They  are  crated, 
one  dozen  to  a  size.  The  sizes  in  length  are  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  long;  widths  are 
from  8  inches  to  14  inches.  There  are  a  number  imported  in  extra  wide  widths,  5  feet 
long,  9-£  inches  wide  at  top,  14  inches  at  bottom;  5^  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  at  top 
and  15  inches  at  bottom;  6  feet  long,  10|  inches  wide  at  top  by  16  inches  at  bottom. 
The  shapes  and  finish  at  top  are  shown  in  illustration  No.  6.  The  latest  price  quoted 
on  the  ironing  boards  5  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide  is  $5.15  a  dozen. 

Illustration  No.  7  shows  a  compact  folding  ironing  stand,  which  is  in  good 
demand.  This  stand  is  made  of  white  wood,  nicely  finished,  rounded  corners,  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  different  heights.  The  tables  are  shipped  six  of  a  size  to  a  crate. 
They  are  made  in  two  lengths,  54  inches  and  58  inches;  two  widths  to  each  length, 
1j  inches  and  13  inches  for  the  shorter  table,  and  15  inches  and  16  inches  for  the  other 
lengths.    The  present  price  on  size  13  inches  by  54  inches  is  $8.25  a  dozen  crated. 

WOODEN  STEAK  MALLET. 

Another  article  of  woodenware  imported  in  quantity  is  a  wooden  steak  mallet  or 
maul.  The  handle  is  usually  enamelled,  while  the  block  measures  3  inches  by  4 
inches.  The  price  is  always  quoted  per  gross,  and  the  packing  is  in  gross  lots.  The 
average  net  weight  of  one  gross  is  85  pounds.  The  illustration  No.  8  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  finished  article,  which  is  sold  at  $6  per  gross,  factory. 
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POTATO  MASHERS. 

i 

Wooden  potato  mashers  are  shown  in  illustration  No.  9,  and  are  packed  in  two 
dozen  to  the  case.  They  are  imported  in  two  styles,  the  solid  handle  selling  at  about 
$1.75  more  a  gross  than  the  two  piece  potato  masher,  which  is  quoted  at  about  $5  a 
gross. 

ROLLING  PINS. 

Rolling  pins  are  sold  in  two  styles,  the  solid  handle  pin  is  shown  in  illustration 
No.  10,  and  are  usually  made  from  selected  rock  maple.  The  standard  size  is  9  inches 
by  inches,  packed  one  dozen  to  a  case,  but  sold  by  the  gross.  Another  good  selling 
size  is  10i  inches  by  2£  inches.  There  is  also  a  sale  for  a  small  rolling  pin  7£  inches 
by  li  inches,  packed  3  dozen  to  a  case.  The  present  price  on  the  solid  handle  roller 
is  about  $7.25  per  gross  in  the  9  inches  by  2|  inches  size. 

Illustration  No.  11  shows  a  revolving  handle  rolling  pin,  sold  in  10|  inches  by 
21  inches  and  9  inches  by  2|  inches,  both  sizes  packed  1  dozen  pins  to  a  case.  The 
revolving  handle  pin  costs  about  $11  per  gross. 


BRITISH  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  IN  ITALY. 

The  Department  has  been  notified  that  a  branch  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Italy  has  been  founded  at  Naples,  where  the  local  secretary  and  committee 
will  be  pleased  to  deal  with  inquiries.  Besides  the  headquarters  at  Genoa,  with 
sample  showrooms  for  British  goods  (to  which  reference  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  653),  the  chamber  has  also  four  branches  at  the  following  addresses:  Milan  (12 
Via  Silvio  Pellico),  Tuscany  (Scali  d'Azeglio — Leghorn),  Rome  (75  Via  delle  Terme), 
Naples  (24  Via  G.  Sanfelice),  from  all  of  which  local  information  may  be  obtained. 

The  head  office  at  Genoa  and  the  above  branches  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
information  regarding  Italy,  and  places  its  services  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested 
in  Anglo-Italian  reciprocal  trade.  The  chamber  communicates  trade  openings  to  firms 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Empire,  furnishes  names  of  agents,  buyers,  con- 
sumers, importers,  exporters,  status  reports,  customs  classifications,  etc.,  and  renders 
generally  such  services  as  are  performed  by  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  October 
4,  1916:— 


Cheese — 

Bristol   107/-  110/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    107/6  110/6 

London   106/-  109  - 

Glasgow   110/-  112/- 

Butter — 

Bristol   190/-  194/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   ;  

London......   188/-  192/- 

Glasgow    .   -  " 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol                                                                     . .  .  HO/-  112/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   109/-  112/- 

London   108/-  112/- 

Glasgow   110/-  112/- 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ...     -   '  -  »» 

London         -  ~  » 

Glasgow                                                                       .  -  -  » 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  9,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quan 

tities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves.  

30 

29 

S^eep  and  lambs.  ...  

55 

1 

Fresh  Meat- 
Mutton          it  it   

Pork              ti  it   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

*  208,584 
59,897 
674 

.17,404 

*  119.360 
*  84,682 
1,688 

17,768 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   h 

Beef   „ 

Hams   it 

Pork  ,   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  » 

104,623 
2,643 
28,865 
702 

953 
44,444 

145,839 
2,672 
19,456 
781 

214 
50,862 

Dairv  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

70,237 
46,085 
39,173 

25,264 
25,877 
32,564 

it  cream    

it  condensed  

Egg«  

Poultry  

Game  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

55 
32,748 
1,234 
155  424 
'l94 
599 

26,274 
917 

79  71 S 

225 
2,030 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  

 Cwt. 

18,219 
31,112 

9,674 
26,776 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   ;  

Whf-atmeal  and  flour.  .     

Barley      

Oats  

Peas  

Bean  8  

1,047,000 
195,000 
618,700 
155,700 
37,790 
47,480 
314,400 

1,878,700 
179,000 
338,200 
58,200 
7,670 
10,050 
997,700 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay  

Hons  

•n 

flwt, 

56,558 
15,529 
44 
4,214 

42,477 
4,672 
27 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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LUMBER  MARKETS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  study  of  the  lumber  markets  in  South  America  was  recently  made  by  a  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  from  his  published  address 
in  the  October  Timberman  to  the  West  Coast  Lumberman's  Association  on  September 
29,  the  following  notes  have  been  extracted.  The  work  done  involved  investiga- 
tions : — 

In  the  various  phases  of  markets  and  utilization,  but  particularly  as  to  present 
character,  the  relation  of  stocks  to  native  production,  present  and  future,  and  regard- 
ing market  capacities  for  larger  lumber  importation. 

Aside  from  the  territories  in  Northern  South  America,  called  the  "  Guianas  " 
barely  developed,  dependencies  of  Holland,  Trance  and  England  respectively,  there  are 
eleven  republics  in  South  America.  The  lumber  market  investigation  was  undertaken 
in  all  of  them  except  Paraguay. 

FUTURE  FIELD. 

South  America  is  as  interesting  in  its  vast  area  as  in  its  peculiarly  variable  social 
and  commercial  conditions.  The  coast  sections  are  moderately  developed,  favourably 
comparable  to  civic  development  in  the  United  States.  The  telephone,  the  telegraph, 
electric  power,  railroads,  subways,  paved  streets,  modern  sanitation,  are  among  avail- 
able conveniences  there  as  here.  Two  and  three  hundred  miles  inland  the  life  begins 
to  change  towards  primitiveness,  reminding  one  of  conditions  similar  to  those  we  read 
of  as  prevailing  in  our  own  country  150  to  200  years  ago.  Four  and  five  hundred  miles 
interior,  in  some  countries  much  less,  inhabitants  are  in  stages  of  savagery;  painted 
faces  and  bodies — no  clothes,  bow-and-arrow  weapons  of  war  are  not  uncommon  and 
reports  tell  of  cannibalism  still  existing  in  certain  remote  parts.  Although  the  unde- 
veloped portions  include  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  continent  the  mistake 
must  not  be  made  that  commercial  South  America  is  an  undeveloped  country,  too  pri- 
mitive to  engage  our  attention.  Where  consumption  is  greatest,  conditions  are  remark-, 
ably  modern.  So  if  you  will  consider  this  situation,  zones  of  varying  graduations  of 
civilization  from  coast  to  inland,  you  will  find  it  particularly  advantageous  for  expan- 
sion of  foreign  trade  and  worthy  of  America's  closest  attention.  For  the  developed 
portions  are  populous  enough  and  large  enough  at  present  to  consume  large  quantities 
of  our  products,  whereas  the  vast  undeveloped  portions,  with  their  potential  wealth  and 
untold  rich  and  varied  resources  assure,  years  to  come,  attractions  for  capital,  labour, 
immigration  and  possibilities  for  other  phases  of  commercial  development  probably 
ahead  of  any  portion  of  the  known  world. 

BUSINESS  CHARACTER. 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  among 
lumbermen,  that  dealers  and  business  men  of  South  America  are  men  of  little  intelli- 
gence and  low  business  ideas.  No  greater  mistake  has  ever  been  made.  These  men 
generally,  are  educated,  employ  the  same  phycological  and  ethical  standards  that 
Americans  do  and  their  purposes  to  follow  wisdom,  basing  business  on  principle,  are 
the  same  as  those  actuating  Americans. 

A  characteristic  for  which  South  American  business  men  are  reputed  is  their 
loyalty.  Secure  confidence  by  open,  square  dealing,  protecting  the  interests  of  your 
clients  and  you  will  find  South  Americans  patrons  upon  whose  loyalty  you  can  depend. 
Price  is  secondary.  An  instance  noticed  while  in  the  office  of  a  large  Brazilian  lumber 
dealer,  at  that  time  in  the  market  for  a  cargo  of  Southern  pine,  is  interesting.  An 
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importer  entered  offering  quotations,  he  said,  at  two  dollars  below  the  price  given  by 
his  competitor,  John  Doe,  the  dealer's  regularly  employed  import  broker.  The  cour- 
teous reply  given  by  the  dealer  was  to  the  effect  that  his  offer  was  appreciated  but  if 
this  reduction  was  properly  available,  .he  knew  his  importer  would  obtain  for  him  the 
same  advantage.  You  can  see  how  personal  equation  enters  into  business.  Friendship 
and  loyalty  comes  in  return  for  service. 

LUMBER  DEPOSITS. 

Places  of  business  of  South  American  lumbermen  where  lumber  is  deposited  and 
sold  are  pretentious  and  substantial.  They  are  not  located  in  the  outskirts  of  cities, 
for  that  is  not  a  Latin  American  custom.  They  are  distributed  over  towns  facing  on 
prominent  thoroughfares  and  their  front  exterior  appearance,  of  brick  with  stone  orna- 
mentation for  trim  and  tile  roof  is  in  keeping  with  the  tasteful  architecture  of  other 
surrounding  property. 

All  lumber  is  stored  under  cover.  Some  deposits  have  storage  room  sufficient 
to  readily  accommodate  3,000,000  feet  of  imported  lumber  and  200,000  feet  of  native 
hardwood  logs,  besides  room  for  resawing  and  planing  mill  operations.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  in  times  of  normal  business  that  these  South  American  business 
places  throughout  the  continent  carry  imported  stocks  amounting  to  over  200,000,000 
feet. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

You  have  heard  of  the  vast  forests  of  South  America  and  of  the  thick  stand  of 
large  diameter  size  trees,  and  the  great  heights  of  timber.  Not  one-half  has  been 
told.  If  one  could  see  these  forests  one  would  behold  them  with  wonderment  and 
first  thought  would  suggest  that  their  exploitation  presented  an  unusual  business 
opportunity.  Ideas  will  change,  however,  when  one  is  told  that  not  over  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  these  stands  in  tropical  countries,  and  33J  to  50  per  cent  in ,  Chile  are 
marketable.  The  composition  of  the  tropical  forests  are  so  varied  as  to  species,  and 
the  most  of  these  different  kinds  are  dense,  heavy  hardwoods,  that  to  secure  the  few 
kinds  that  are  merchantable  one  is  compelled  to  cut  his  way  through  to  these  scattered 
trees  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  at  high  cost. 

An  exception  of  the  native  woods  being  of  hard  tropical  types  is  a  lumber  wood 
called  Brazilian  white  pine.  It  is  dissimilar  in  every  respect  to  any  of  the  North 
American  or  European  conifers.  A  Brazilian  botanist  classified  the  tree  as  a  pine 
and  in  Brazil  it  is  called  Parana  pine.  Early  German  botanists  listed  it  later  as  a 
larix  or  larch,  but  now  it  is  universally  accepted  under  a  distinct  classification  as 
araucaria.  Araucaria  is  the  only  tree  in  the  whole  of  South  America  found  in 
homogenous  stands  covering  vast  areas.  As  lumber,  two  of  its  properties  proving 
unfavourable  to  its  greater  commercial  importance  are  its  perishability  and  its 
instability.  The  first  because  it  is  most  susceptible  to  fungous  deterioration  of  any 
lumber  on  the  market,  and  the  second  because  naturally  refractory,  is  readily  given 
to  twisting  and  warping.    Also  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  kiln  dry. 

So  a  summary  of  South  American  forest  conditions  brings  out  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  this  investigation,  that  is,  irrespective  of  native  wood  competition 
the  southern  republics  will  depend  on  North  America  for  a  coniferous  timber  supply 
of  from  one-half  a  billion  feet  annually  for  years  to  come. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Brazil  and  Colombia  impose  heaviest  import  duties  on  American  lumber.  The 
former  exaction  amounts  to  $31  and  the  latter  to  $18  per  M  feet.  In  spite  of  this, 
American  woods,  because  of  superior  qualities  and  lower  prices,  predominate  the 
principal  markets.  This  plainly  illustrates  the  exceedingly  high  cost  of  production 
of  native  hardwoods,  a  condition  that  is  general  throughout  South  America  but  con- 
siderably less  in  Chile. 
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In  other  countries  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  is  not  excessive,  on  an  average  about 
$9  per  M  feet  except  Peru,  where  it  is  duty  free,  and  the  same  with  Venezuela  pro- 
vided it  is  imported  in  sizes  not  less  than  12  by  12. 

High  import  duties  are  fixed  by  the  governments  in  keeping  with  policies  and 
protection  of  national  lumbering.  The  effects  of  this  policy  unfortunately  are  not 
being  achieved.  Instead  of  influencing  greater  wood  consumption,  and  promoting 
the  activity  of  logging  and  lumbering,  it  is  driving  the  public  to  the  use  of  substitutes. 
The  properties  of  native  hardwood  are  not  applicable  to  general  uses  and  rather  than 
build  with  wood  difficult  to  saw,  nail  and  handle,  and  otherwise  unfit  as  to  quality, 
they  prefer  to  use  concrete,  steel  and  stone.  If  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Colombia  would 
follow  their  other  sister  republics  instead  of  offering  import  lumber  at  prices  averaging 
the  equivalent  of  $85  and  $95  per  thousand  feet,  it  would  readily  be  attainable  to 
consumers  at  from  $45  to  $55.  It  is  not  hard  to  reason  that  this  would  cheapen  build- 
ing construction  and  sympathetically  stimulate  business  in  general,  besides  offering 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  an  opportunity  of  owning  a  home,  an  advantage  at 
prices  of  present  construction  for  which  they  cannot  aspire. 

On  worked  lumber  the  duties  are  generally  extortionate  in  all  the  republics.  This 
is  done  to  protect  local  industries  engaged  in  further  manufacture  of  lumber.  Any 
efforts  made  to  market  imported  wood  products  will,  I  foresee,  meet  opposition,  and 
the  business  after  being  developed  can  expect  to  be  discouraged  by  the  governments 
further  raising  the  exaction.  America  would  best  be  serving  the  interests  of  lumber 
expansion  in  the  southern  continent  by  regarding  the  policy  of  the  various  countries 
and  help  to  encouiage  development  of  wood-using  industries  with  the  use  of  American 
rough  lumber  as  raw  material. 

No  part  of  American  lumber  cargoes  or  those  of  southern  pine  manufacturers 
sent  to  the  southern  continent  is  better  appreciated  than  the  1  by  3  and  1  by  4  kiln- 
dried  or  thoroughly  air-dried  flooring  strips.  They  are  ready  on  arrival  to  feed  direct 
to  the  planer.  Similarly,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States  cannot  offer 
them  rough  dimensions,  stiles,  rails,  panels  for  doors,  dimensions  for  window  manu- 
facture; also  cut  sizes  for  furniture  and  fixtures  for  car  and  vehicle  building,  etc. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  is  true  every  republic  of  South  America  presents 
openings  for  developing  greater  markets  for  American  lumber.  No  part  of  South 
America  affords  opportunities  equal  to  the  section  known  as  the  River  Plate.  Here 
is  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  import  lumber  market  in  the  world.  In.  a 
radius  of  300  miles  there  is  a  population  of  nearly  10,000,000  people,  22,000  miles  of 
steam  and  electric  railroads,  rich  agricultural  country  and  five  cities  above  100,000 
population;  two  of  nearly  400,000,  and  one  the  second  largest  Latin- American  city, 
Buenos  Aires,  with  1,500,000  people. 

TRADE  COMPLAINTS  ON  EAST  COAST. 

The  River  Plate  section  consumes  approximately  450,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
annually.  Nearly  75  per  cent  is  supplied  by  products  cut  from  American  and  Cana- 
dian forests.  This  trade  unfortunately  does  not  cast  a  favourable  reflection  upon 
America  because  it  is  involved  with  difficulties  productive  of  continual  and  unneces- 
sary trade  controversies  and  claims.  The  absence  of  generally  accepted,  specifically 
defined  grading  standards  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  Because  of  this  the  condition  of 
America's  large  white  pine  importations  is  in  a  chaotic  state.  There  are  as  many 
ideas  for  grading  white  pine  as  there  are  large  concerns  importing  wood.  Another 
difficulty  is  defective  measurements  of  southern  pine  cargoes  and  failure  of  pitch-pine 
dealers  to  regard  stipulations  of  contract  as  to  conditioning.  Endless  annoyance  has 
resulted  and  considerable  financial  losses.  Still  another  difficulty,  and  the  most 
shameful,  is  in  regard  to  practices  of  grade  manipulations  of  American  hardwood 
exports.  I  cannot  adequately  express  to  you  the  feeling  of  disdain  and  reproach  that 
the  importers  in  the  Plate  hold  for  American  manufacturers.  I  am  frank  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  openly  apparent  that  most  of  their  complaints  are  justifiable. 
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To  substantiate  my  statements,  consult  records  of  consular  service.  For  years, 
in  nearly  every  port  of  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  and  in  Brazil,  settlement  of  disputes 
over  American  cargoes  of  lumber  arriving  has  had  to  be  left  to  the  instrumentality 
of  the  American  consulates  for  arbitration.  Effective  service  rendered  by  this  branch 
of  the  Government  has  generally  been  appreciated,  but  notwithstanding  Government's 
attention  for  years  being  continually  called  to  the  troubles,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
eradicate  the  causes. 

FIR  TRADE  A  CREDIT  TO  COUNTRY. 

International  trade,  subject  to  constant  claims  and  lawsuits,  engenders  dissatis- 
faction and  suspicion  reflecting  upon  the  industry  and  upon  the  country.  The  repu- 
tation commodities  acquire  is  the  commercial  reputation  of  the  nation.  It  exerts 
an  enormous  influence  upon  future  transactions,  not  only  in  the  trade  of  a  particular 
line,  but  in  cultivating  or  diminishing  future  demands  for  commodities  generally. 
For  trade  to  be  established  on  a  standardized  basis  means  to  conduct  it  openly  and 
fairly.  It  is  conducive  understanding  to  better  faith,  higher  ethics,  and  to  permanent 
business.    Legitimate  profits  are  affected  only  to  better  them  with  increased  trade. 

Recently  I  have  been  in  various  parts  of  the  country  talking  to  American  lumber- 
men interested  in  white  pine  production  in  the  manufacture  of  hardwoods,  and  in  the 
cut  of  southern  pines.  To  each  of  them  I  carried  a  message  of  criticism  and  censure 
for  the  unfortunate  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  to  which  I  found  their  products 
were  contributing  in  foreign  markets.  Douglas  fir  trade  on  the  west  coast  where  this 
wood  reigns  supreme  is  and  has  been  pre-eminently  satisfactory. 

The  result  of  your  wisdom  in  establishing  an  inspection  bureau  and  taking  steps 
to  transact  import  business  on  a  standardized  and  business-like  basis  is  especially 
apparent  in  Chile  where  Douglas  fir  in  the  face  of  competition  of  chief  native  woods 
is  meeting  over  half  of  that  \  republic's  demand.  To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most  notable 
achievement  of  American  trade  in  South  America.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  climatic  conditions  on  the  West  Coast  being  less  favourable  to  lumber  deteri- 
oration than  those  of  the  East  Coast.  But  you  will  see  that  this  does  not  detract  from 
the  credit  of  Douglas  fir  shipments  when  I  tell  you  that  cargo  of  Southern  yellow  pine 
delivered  in  Peru  was  the  only  claim  on  lumber  consigned  to  any  West  Coast  republic 
that  I  am  able  to  refer  to  as  a  noteworthy  case  of  trade  dissatisfaction.  This  stock  is 
still  there  to  speak  for  itself.  Shipped  green,  arriving  badly  deteriorated  through  dis- 
colouration, precludes  any  probability  of  another,  cargo  of  Southern  pine  being  sold  in 
Peru  for  years  to  come. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  Plate  markets,  the  logical  suggestion  toward 
obviating  further  disputes  towards  importations  of  American  lumber  would  be  to  put 
Douglas  fir  in  that  section  under  the  same  favourable  conditions  in  which  it  is  contri- 
buting to  a  satisfied  trade  in  Chile  and  Peru.  In  this  idea  lurks  the  very  opportunity 
to  which  I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention,  and  in  the  expectation  of  your  acting 
promptly  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  is  a  fact  that  I  referred  to  as  a  matter 
of  warning  to  the  Southern  pine  manufacturers  should  they  fail  to  rectify  immediately 
the  cause  of  the  present  trade  dissatisfaction. 

Douglas  fir  heretofore  has  been  offered  to  the  Plate  in  times  of  normal  business  in 
cargoes  at  about  the  same  price  as  Southern  pine.  This  wood  has  never  gained  a  pro- 
minent place  as  a  standard  stock  lumber.  Its  occasional  appearance  there  has  been  in 
special  sizes  only  for  particular  uses.  Argentine  importers'  reasons  for  this  is  that  in 
Douglas  fir  having  no  advantage  over  Southern  pine  as  to  price,  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred, being  a  standard  stock,  and  the  predominant  wood  in  those  markets  for  many 
years.  The  importers,  who  are  the  principal  lumbermen,  having  enormous  stocks, 
openly  declare  they  will  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  new  wood.  It  is  impractical, 
they  say,  to  carry  stocks  of  two  kinds  of  wood  used  for  similar  purposes  when  one 
suffices,  and  is  generally  popular  with  the  trade. 
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On  similar  grounds,  Idaho  white  pine  and  sugar  pine  have  failed  to  attain  a  prom- 
inent place  in  these  markets  along  side  of  the  regular  large  white  importations  from 
Maine  and  Eastern  Canada.  You  know  a  cargo  of  lumber  entails  a  large  expenditure. 
To  make  this  outlay  for  a  stock  little  known  by  consumers  and  in  no  demand  is  rela- 
tively a  poor  investment,  due  to  the  extra  labour  and  time  necessary  for  its  disposition. 
This  accounts  for  the  repeated  failures  of  American  lumbermen  and  salesmen  in  the 
past  who  have  gone  to  the  Plate  region  to  introduce  Western  white  pine  and  Douglas 
fir.    Their  efforts  alone  have  been  to  sell  cargoes. 

HOW  DOUGLAS  FIR  CAN  ENTER. 

This  situation,  as  it  stands,  therefore,  does  not  appear  promising  for  Douglas  fir, 
yet  there  remains  a  means  by  which  I  think  this  wood  can  gain  within  a  short  time,  a 
prominent  hold  and  be  the  beginning  of  a  large  and  substantial  future  business.  This 
accomplishment  is  possible  only  by  the  co-operative  action  of  the  West  Coast  manu- 
facturers and  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  export  selling  agencies  which  you  wisely  are 
moving  to  organize.  Through  this  means  you  are  in  a  position  to  arrange  with  one  of 
the  principle  importers  in  the  Plate  section  for  the  placing  of  a  cargo  of  Douglas  fir 
on  consignment  to,  be  paid  for  as  it  is  sold.  A  salesman  with  a  knowledge  of  the  merits 
and  properties  of  Oregon  pine  should  follow  the  shipment  to  the  Plate  and  work  with 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  importer,  assisting  propaganda  soliciting  trade  and 
turning  over  all  sales  to  be  filled  from  stock  held  on  consignment.  If  the  trade  becomes 
interested,  as  undoubtedly  it  will,  importers  will  not  seriously  object  to  the  innovation. 
Such  suggested  plan  would  not  interrupt  present  business  relations  nor  oppose  cus- 
tomary system  of  procedure,  while  it  provides  for  placing  the  wood  on  the  market  for 
examination. 

The  establishment  of  local  yards  stocked  with  Western  woods  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Plate  is  a  plan  which  has  been  frequently  suggested  as  a  means  of  entering  th^ 
markets.  It  may  have  obvious  advantages  but  involves  enormous  difficulties,  including 
the  investment  of  the  importers. 

Like  in  the  Plate  section  the  individual  importers  in  Chile  have  strong  effective 
organizations,  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  and  credits,  well  located  branch  deposits 
in  every  important  city,  and  various  organization  facilities.  Besides  this,  there 
exists  among  them  a  mutual  trade  understanding.  They  have  developed  this  import 
lumber  business  to  its  present  proportions  and  they  mean  to  co-operate  to  protect  it 
and  maintain  the  advantages.  Like  in  Argentine,  there  is  an  opportunity  in  Chile 
for  the  expansion  in  trade  in  imported  lumber,  but  this  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  American  manufacturers  establishing  and  becoming  interested 
in  local  lumber  distributions.  There  is  a  better  way  in  keeping  with  economy  and 
productive  of  more  prompt  and  permanent  results.  Instead  of  antagonizing  the  various 
elements  of  present  business  it  will  tend  to  secure  their  co-operation  and  their  gradual 
support.  It  is  for  American  manufacturers  to  establish  effective  propaganda  organ- 
izations. 

The  most  significant  of  all  lumber  industry  conditions  is  the  need  of  public 
enlightenment  on  matters  concerning  the  properties  of  wood  utilization.  Wood  users 
in  Chile  should  be  informed  how  to  use  and  what  woods  to  use,  that  proper  seasoning 
will  prevent  shrinkage,  twisting,  and  in  many  cases  decay;  that  woods  can  be  treated 
so  as  not  to  rot  when  exposed  to  dampness  and  can  be  treated  so  as  to  make  them  fire 
resistant.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  wood  does  not  contract  or  expand  with  the 
temperature,  and  that  it  does  not  hold  heat  or  cold  as  steel  does,  and  that  painted 
lumber  in  the  open  will  probably  outlast  galvanized  iron. 

An  educational  campaign  is  the  imperative  need,  not  only  in  Chile,  but  more  so 
in  Peru,  and  of  equal  importance  in  Argentine,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  When  con- 
sumers are  enlightened  concerning  the  properties  of  wood,  they  will  not  turn  to  the 
hard  refractory  native  species  for  uses  which  they  know  the  properties  of  Douglas  fir 
are  more  adaptable.    Likewise,  they  will  be  less  liable  to  employ  steel  products  for 
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??'ding,  ceiling  and  other  building  material  if  they  have  the  facts  of  the  comparative 
durability  and  other  properties  of  the  two  materials. 

To  prosecute  this  publicity  campaign  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  done  imme- 
diately, is  the  establishment  of  propaganda  organizations,  one  for  operation  on  the 
East  Coast  and  one  for  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  Besides  enlightening 
the  public  as  to  the  properties  of  woods  and  their  serviceability  by  information  through 
personal  contact,  they  will  be  on  hand  to  investigate  and  adjust  complaints  of  cargoes 
arriving.  They  can  carry  on  intelligently  directed  and  effective  advertising  in  local 
journals.  They  can  visit  Wood-working  industries,  encouraging  the  proper  uses  of 
various  American  woods  in  their  operations  and  in  various  other  ways  supply  publicity 
concerning  our  softwood's  utility  and  adaptability. 

Propaganda  is  necessary,  not  alone  to  present  the  merits  of  wood  as  it  is  to  refute 
the  argument  of  the  handlers  of  substitute  materials.  Trade  representatives  of 
American  and  European  cement  and  steel  products,  composition  roofing  and  fibre 
boxes,  etc.,  are  working  in  all  South  America  and  permanently  organized.  But  in  the 
interest  of  lumber  there  is  no  similar  movement  of  any  kind.  To  dealers  are  left  to 
create  the  demand  and  the  public  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  wood  as  best  they 
can.  Even  the  importers  render  little  aid  because  they  usually  handle  steel,  wood, 
and  cement.  If  profits  are  equal  and  business  materializes,  it  makes  little  difference 
which  commodity  is  handled. 

No  fact  arrests  the  attention  of  travellers  in  South'  America  more  than  the 
absence  of  wood  houses.  Throughout  the  rich  agricultural  plains  of  Argentine  and 
fertile  valleys  of  Chile  and  Peru,  there  is  not  a  farm  house  or  barn  building  that  is 
not  cased  and  roofed  with  corrugated  iron.  This  is  the  result  of  the  effective  propa- 
ganda which  has  been  carried  on  for  years  by  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 
American  cement  manufacturers  are  following  a  like  procedure. 

City  homes,  to  some  extent,  are  also  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  but  more 
particularly  they  are  of  concrete  and  brick  stucco  construction.  ISTo  movement  could 
be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  economical  and  social  welfare  of  the  several  republics 
than  the  building  of  cheaper  homes.  Under  present  conditions  of  high  expense  of 
living  and  building,  no  one  in  moderate  circumstances  can  expect  to  own  a  home.  A 
model  frame  house  along  the  lines  of  the  American  cottage  or  bungalow  would 
doubtless  tend  to  change  this  custom  if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  To  bring  about  this  and  the  other  features  of  propaganda  before  mentioned, 
is  right  in  line  with  the  function  of  your  proposed  co-operative  sales  agency. 

BRAZIL'S  OPPORTUNITIES. 

In  Brazil  there  exists  an  immediate  opening  for  marketing  a  soft  wood  to  substi- 
tute for  Swedish  pine.  This  lumber  brought  to  Brazil  only  in  the  form  of  deals, 
3  x  9,  14  to  18  feet  long.  The  quantity  used  ranges  from  ten  million  to  fifteen  million 
feet  annually.  With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  the  supply  of  this  Swedish 
lumber  has  been  practically  cut  off.  The  American  wood  that  will  successfully  meet 
requirements  at  proper  prices  will  not  only  find  immediate  demand  but  doubtless  a 
permanent  trade  in  the  future. 

VENEZUELA  TRADE. 

It  is  well  for  manufacturers  of  Douglas  fir  with  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  look  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  Venezuela  and  Trinidad  island.  In 
the  former  Republic,  lumber  is  admitted  free  provided  it  arrives  in  sizes  no  less  than 
12  by  12  random  lengths  varying  from  16  to  40  feet,  Douglas  fir  is  more  readily 
applicable  to  these  sizes  than  any  other  American  wood  and  for  that  reason  attention 
of  the  West  Coast  mills  should  not  overlook  Venezuela's  markets. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  IN  TRINIDAD. 

Lying  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  is  the  Island  of  Trinidad  owned  by  England. 
Over  ten  million  feet  of  American  lumber  is  consumed  there  annually.    Recently  a 
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consignment  of  Douglas  fir  salvaged  from  a  wrecked  vessel  nearby  was  brought  to 
the  island.  It  was  the  first  time  the  wood  ever  appeared  in  that  market.  It  -made  a 
favourable  impression  and  doubtless  after  the  war  inquiries  for  quotations  will  be  asked 
for  with  prospects  of  this  lumber  becoming  a  market  standard. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Reviewing  the  situation  in  conclusion,  increased  sales  for  United  States  lumber 
in  South  America  can  be  said  to  depend,  first  upon  filling  orders  with  lumber 
properly  conditioned,  accurately  measured  and  uniformly  graded;  secondly,  trade 
extension  by  publicity  and  demonstration,  making  salesmen  of  fact. 

Nothing  can  further  these  factors  to  greater  advantage  than  the  co-operative 
export  selling  agencies  that  you  propose  to  organize.  Nowhere  is  co-operation  among 
lumbermen  more  essential  than  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade.  I  am  sure  if 
American  lumbermen  are  to  make  the  most  of  the  great  opportunities  that  are  before 
them  in  South  America  they  must  at  once  perfect  organizations  which  can  success- 
fully not  only  seek  foreign  business  but  can  study  to  take  care  of  its  proper  trans- 
actions in  such  a  way  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  foreign  purchasers  and  to  reflect 
favourably  on  our  lumber  industry  and  the  American  business  character. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND. 

That  the  Japanese  are  taking  the  capture  of  German  and  Austrian  trade  with 
New  Zealand  quite  seriously  is  apparent  in  the  following  reprint  from  the  Trade  Sup- 
plement of  the  Times.  The  Times  correspondent  states  that  they  are  flooding  the 
dominion  with  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  which  the  enemy  countries  formerly 
supplied,  but  at  very  much  lower  rates.  There  is  hardly  a  fancy  goods  or  draper's 
shop  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time  in  which  Japanese  goods  of  a  character 
similar  to  those  formerly  furnished  by  Germany  will  not  be  found. 

Long  before  the  war  such  essentially  Japanese  goods  as  Arima  basket  ware,  mat- 
ting, fans,  and  silks,  and  cotton  piece-goods  of  Japanese  designs  found  a  good  market 
here;  but  of  late,  goods  of  a  curio  character  have  been  replaced  by  those  upon  which 
both  Germany  and  Austria  concentrated,  but  at  landed  prices  infinitely  below  any 
enemy  quotation  for  similar  classes  of  goods.  By  the  steamers  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Line  alone  it  is  estimated  that  800  tons  of  cargo  per  trip  is  for  New  Zealand;  the 
quantity  is  increasing  monthly.  All  cargo  is  transhipped  in  Sydney,  so  that  quota- 
tions are  generally  "  f .o.b.  Sydney."  At  present  there  is  insufficient  back  cargo  offer- 
ing from  New  Zealand  to  induce  Japanese  steamers  to  extend  their  Australian  itiner- 
aries to  New  Zealand.  Practically  all  that  Japan  takes  from  New  Zealand  is  wool, 
principally  crutchings ,  and  suitable  for  rough  woollens,  such  as  blankets  and  horse- 
cloths. For  all  other  New  Zealand  products — butter  and  cheese,  meat  and  hemp — 
there  is  at  present  no  market;  consequently  the  balance  of  trade  is  practically  all  in 
favour  of  Japan. 

GERMAN  GOODS  REPLACED  BY  JAPANESE. 

As  soon  as  stocks  of  German  mechanical  toys  showed  signs  of  exhaustion  in  New 
Zealand  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  it  was  noticed  that  their  place  was  taken  by 
Japanese  imitations.  They  consisted  of  clockwork  locomotives  and  boats,  also  figures 
and  animals  with  mechanical  action.  Such  have  now  completely  captured  the  position 
occupied  by  German  toys  of  the  kind.  Their  chief  merit  is  their  low  price,  leaving  a 
liberal  margin  for  merchant  and  retailer  alike.  Toy  shops  as  such  scarcely  exist  in 
New  Zealand,  toys  being  a  "  side  line  "  of  the  drapery  houses,  or  sold  in  combination 
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with  stationery  or  fancy  goods  in  other  shops,  but  there  is  not  the  "  cutting  "  in  New 
Zealand  retailing  that  there  is  in  that  of  London  for  instance,  so  that,  unsubstantial, 
when  compared  with  the  German  mechanical  toys,  as  the  Japanese  imitations  are,  they 
are  likely  to  command  a  good  price.  This  may  be  a  disadvantage  to  their  manufac- 
turers in  the  long  run,  as  it  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  if  the  German  toy  ever 
re-enters  this  market  it  will  be  preferred  to  the  Japanese.  New  Zealand  people  are 
liberal  spenders  in  the  matter  of  toys,  and  price  is  the  least  consideration. 

What  has  been  said  of  toys  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  some  other  manufac- 
tures, which  include  electric  torches  and  hand-lamps,  dry  cells,  thermos  flasks,  glass- 
ware (tumblers,  water-bottles,  decanters,  cream  jugs,  and  sugar  basins),  chinaware 
,  (English  designs  in  shape  and  decoration),  alarm  clocks,  and  leather  goods,  purses  and 
bags.  The  opinion  of  candid  traders  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  attractiveness  of 
the  low  prices  of  these  goods,  the  trade  in  them  has  no  staying  power.  The  electric 
goods  and  vacuum  flasks  referred  to  are  certainly  very  cheap,  but  they  are  also  very 
flimsy  and  go  to  pieces  quickly  as  the  fastenings  are  insecure.  The  glassware  varies 
a  great  deal  and  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  what  in  England  would  be  described 
as  "  throw  outs."  The  same  may  be  said  of  much  of  the  chinaware.  Saucers  and  cups 
are  often  untrue  in  shape  and  vary  in  thickness.  Disappointment  with  the  inferiority 
of  the  ordered  goods  when  compared  with  the  sample  is  common.  It  is  felt  that  as 
soon  as  British  manufacturers  of  glass  and  chinaware  are  able  to  land  goods  in  New 
Zealand  with  pre-war  regularity  and  at  pre-war  freights  and  pre-war  prices — or  near 
them — any  ground  lost  to  the  Japanese  will  be  recovered.  There  is  apprehension  also 
that  the  enemy  is  trading  in  Japan  under  Japanese  names. 

MARKETS  FILLED  BY  JAPAN. 

At  the  same  time  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  the  future  in  dislodging 
certain  well-made  Japanese  manufactures  which  are  now  well  on  this  market.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  duck  (or  canvas),  spectacle  and  pince-nez  frames,  and  other 
optical  goods;  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  rope,  brushware,  copper  nails,  cotton  undercloth- 
ing or  singlets,  pantaloons  and  combinations,  jute  carpets,  rugs  and  mats;  safety 
matches,  umbrellas,  dental  requisites  and  appliances,  and  glass  bottles.  In  the  last- 
named  goods  the  Japanese  are  putting  on  to  this  market  an  excellent  dark  olive-green 
reputed  quart  bottle  with  crown  tops.  The  shape  preferred  in  this  country  is  that 
of  a  Burgundy  or  champagne  bottle.  Japanese  beer  bottles  have  done  considerable 
injury  in  New  Zealand  to  American  bottles,  which  were  lighter  in  weight  but  smaller 
in  size,  although  holding  the  same  as  their  competitor ;  their  colour  was  dark  amber ; 
the  Japanese  colour  is  preferred. 

Taken  altogether,  Japanese  trade  with  New  Zealand  has  expanded  of  late  because 
of  enormous  freights  from  America  on  the  one  hand  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  other.  The  Japanese  article  has  been  taken 
not  for  preference  but  faute  de  mieux.  The  future  is  one  full  of  possibilities  for 
British  manufacturers  interested  in  the  New  Zealand  market. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  TRADE  WITH  ROUMANIA. 

The  future  of  Koumanian  commerce,  including  the  finding  of  fresh  export  markets 
and  new  sources  of  supply  for  imports  was  equally  involved  with  political  considera- 
tions in  that  country's  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Her  declaration  of  war 
naturally  meant  the  cessation  of  all  business  intercourse  with  the  enemy  countries, 
whose  manufacturers  and  merchants  had  always  been  assiduous  in  penetrating  this 
market,  and  as  Roumania  is  now  soliciting  other  commercial  relations,  Canada  should 
be  in  a  position  after  the  war  to  supply  in  larger  quantities  more  of  the  local  require- 
ments. The  following  reprint  is  from,  the  October  British  Trade  Journal,  and  out- 
lines some  of  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  Roumania: — 
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ROUMANIAN  TRADE. 

Roumania  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country,  with  an  area  of  50,800 
square  miles  (nearly  that  of  England  and  Wales),  and  a  population  of  over  7,000,000. 
The  land  is  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  their  existence  is  largely  due  to  the  Land  Act  of  1889,  when  the  State 
Domains,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  were  distri- 
buted among  the  labouring  peasants  in  lots  of  12£,  25,  and  27-|  acres.  The  principal 
products  of  Roumania  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  flour,  petroleum,  and  lumber; 
and  these  form  the  leading  exports.  The  total  exports  were  valued  in  1911  at 
£27,668,000.  Of  these  Belgium  received  in  that  year  £10,500,000  worth;  the  Nether- 
lauds,  £3,076,000;  Austria-Hungary,  £2,514,000;  the  United  Kingdom,  £2,239,200; 
Italy,  £1,983,000;  France,  £1,995,000;  Germany,  £1,320,000;  and  Turkey,  £841,000. 
The  Belgian  and  Dutch  imports  from  Roumania,  which  appear  excessive,  doubtless 
include  considerable  quantities  on  their  way  to  Central  Europe.  Our  total  imports 
from  iv'Gumania  have  varied  considerably,  depending  as  they  do  upon  the  results  of 
the  grain  crops.  In  1914  they  were  valued  at  £3,200,000,  while  we  exported  to  Rou- 
mania in  thf  t  year  £1,985,000  worth  of  goods.  But  while  Great  Britain's  imports 
from  that  country  have  been  showing  a  rising  tendency  during  the  last  few  years 
before  the  war,  British  exports  to  Roumania  have  been  losing  ground.  In  1907  the 
United  Kingdom  had  16-2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports;  in  1911  the  percentage  had 
fallen  to  15.  The  imports  of  British  machinery  fell  from  14-9  to  9-6  per  cent;  of 
wool  and  woollens  from  19-1  to  16  per  cent;  of  drapery  goods  from  15 -9  to  11-6  per 
cent;  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  manufactures  from  36-4  to  34-7  per  cent;  but  our 
share  of  Roumania's  imports  of  metals  and  mining  products,  hides,  and  skins,  silk 
goods,  and  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  other  goods  has  been  on  the  increase.  In  only  a 
few  commodities — cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  tinplates,  coal,  and  heavy  woollen  goods — 
has  the  United  Kingdom  been  holding  the  foremost  place.  That,  until  the  war  broke 
out,  was  held  mainly  by  Germany,  for  out  of  Roumania's  total  imports  in  1911  of 
£22,779,000,  Germany  supplied  £7,351,000  worth;  Austria-Hungary,  £5,481,000;  and 
the  United  Kingdom  only  £3,423,000.  Germany  has  been  supplying  Roumania  with 
the  bulk  of  its  imports  of  iron  tubing,  woollen  cloth,  iron  bars,  billets  for  wire  draw- 
ing, electric  cables  and  insulated  wire,  ploughs,  rolled  iron,  iron  sheets,  steam  engines, 
oil  engines,  and  dyed  cotton  yarn.  As  regards  portable  engines  and  thrashing  machines 
the  trade  has  been  about  equally  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary;  but  Austria  has  had  the  greater  part  of  the  steel  rail  trade,  while 
the  United  States  supplied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reaping  machines.  Italy  sent 
practically  all  the  felt  bodies  for  hats;  motor  vehicles  were  imported  chiefly  from 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  hides  from  Austria;  and  rubber 
shoes  from  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria.  Nearly  all  the  iron  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  the  form  of  sheets,  and  especially  tinplates,  and  in  1911  the 
value  of  such  iron  imported  from  this  country  was  £628,000,  or  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  total.  In  tinplates,  galvanized  sheets,  and  the  thinnest  black  sheets  British  firms 
occupy  an  unchallenged  position,  but  in  the  thicker  gauges  of  iron  sheets  they  were 
(  utbid  by  Germans  and  Austrians.  Of  the  machinery  imports  more  than  one-half 
came  from  Germany.  As  regards  oil  engines,  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  a  close 
second  place,  with  £19,000  as  against  Germany's  £21,000  worth.  Austria  and  Ger- 
many had  also  a  considerable  transhipment  trade,  supplying  most  of  the  coffee  and  tea 
imported,  although  rice  was  consigned  direct  from  India.  Railway  wagons  were 
bought  almost  entirely  in  Belgium  and  Austria.  While  most  of  Roumania's  cereal 
*  yperts  have  been  going  to  Belgium,  Italy*  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  the  petroleum 
exports,  refined  and  residues,  were  taken  mainly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt. 
Tl.ere  was  also  a  growing  trade  in  flour  for  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISE. 

Although  chiefly  agricultural,  Roumania  has  a  number  of  thriving  industries,  the 
requirements  of  which  British  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  study.  The  Bucharest 
Government  encourages  these  trades  by  the  law  of  1887,  which  provides  that  any  firm 
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or  company  undertaking  to  establish  a  factory  with  a  capital  of  at  least  £2,000  shall 
be  granted  twelve  acres  of  land,  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  number  of  years,  be 
allowed  to  import  machinery  and  materials  free  of  duty,  and  enjoy  other  privileges. 
This  has  led  during  recent  years  to  the  starting  of  various  industries  in  Eoumania — 
petroleum  refineries,  iron  foundries,  distilleries,  flour  mills,  sugar  refineries,  saw-mills, 
paper  mills,  chemical  works,  glass  works,  and  soap  and  candle  factories.  Their  require- 
ments in  machinery  and  appliances,  machine  belting,  paints  and  oils,  colours,  tools, 
cement,  and  many  other  requisites  might  be  developed  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Flour-milling  has  developed  rapidly.  Every  year  new  mills  are  being 
built  and  old  ones  renovated.  In  Galatz  and  Braila  alone  the  output  of  flour  is  over 
1.000  tons  a  day,  the  Moldavian  variety  being  considered  equal  to  the  best  Hungarian. 
At  present  there  are  in  the  country  4,902  flour  mills,  of  which  4,749  are  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. 153  being  in  towns.  Of  the  latter,  97  can  grind  one  to  six  wagon-loads  (a 
railway  wagon  of  10  tons)  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  all  fitted  with  machinery 
for  producing  different  grades  of  flour  and  meal;  three  of  them  can  produce  200  tons 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  combined  horse-power  developed  by  2,577  motor  and 
fcieam  mills  is  87,000;  2,325  mills  are  worked  by  water  or  wind.  While  Germany  has 
advantages  from  its  geographical  position,  cheaper  freights,  and  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  Koumanian  national  debt  is  held  by  German  banks,  Great  Britain  has  a 
decidedly  better  footing  in  connection  with  the  petroleum  industry,  which  is  financed 
mainly  by  British  capital. 

SHIPPING  BUSINESS. 

In  the  foreign  shipping  trade  British  tonnage  predominates,  the  total  being 
669,589  tons  British  as  against  313,200  tons  Austro-Hungarian,  and  211,000  tons 
Gieek.  The  latter  and  the  Austrians  are  our  principal  competitors,  and  it  cannot  be 
(■enied  that  British  shipping  has  lost  the  predominant  position  that  it  held  in  the 
Danube  years  ago,  and  .  lost  entirely  the  Danube-Mediterranean  trade.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Greek  mercantile  marines  have  proved  strong  rivals,  the  more  so  that 
the  latter  are  practically  in  home  waters;  not  only  are  the  Greek  ships  run  at  less 
expense,  but  they  go  to  Koumanian  ports  to  load  irrespective  of  the  freight  rates  that 
may  be  ruling  at  the  time,  whereas  British  owners  look  for  freight  to  the  markets  of 
the  whole  world.  Shortly  before  the  war  Roumania  was  entering  the  lists  as  a  shipping 
competitor,  a  company  having  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  nearly  a  million  sterling 
to  acquire  twenty  steamers  for  the  Danube  trade.  Among  British  owners  the  John- 
ston Line  maintained  a  regular  service  of  cargo  steamers  from  Liverpool,  Swansea, 
and  Antwerp  to  the  Danube,  twenty-one  of  their  steamers  visiting  Braila  in  1913; 
outwards  they  loaded  full  cargoes  of  grain  for  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam.  The  Westcott 
and  Laurence  Line  brought  out  general  cargoes  at  irregular  intervals  from  London 
and  Antwerp.  The  French  Fraissinet  Line,  from  Marseilles,  called  every  ten  days  at- 
Braila;  and  the  Austrian-Lloyd  maintained  a  weekly  service  from  Trieste.  From 
Buda-Pesth  came  the  Atlantic  Sea  Navigation  Company's  boats;  and  from  Hamburg 
the  Deutsche  Levant  Line.  There  was  also  an  important  Italian  Line  from  Venice; 
while  Belgium  was  served  by  the  Armement  Adolf  Deppe  from  Antwerp.  The  Service 
Maritime  Roumain  maintained  an  irregular  line  from  the  Danube  to  Rotterdam,  and 
another  from  the  Danube  to  the  Syrian  Coast.  Russia  has  also  a  shipping  company  in 
Roumania. 

FUTURE  ROUMANIAN  REQUIREMENTS. 

To  the  new  territory  which  Roumania  acquired  in  1913  from  Bulgaria  there  will 
doubtless  in  due  course  be  added  a  huge  slice  of  Austria-Hungary,  which,  like  that 
south  of  the  Dobrudsha,  is  essentially  agricultural.  The  latter  covers  an  area  of  some 
C,000  square  miles,  but  the  territory  which  the  Roumanian  armies  are  now  conquering 
promises  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  large.  These  new  territories  will  need  railways 
and  roads,  farm  equipments,  buildings,  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  and 
it  will  be  desirable  when  peace  terms  are  arranged  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Allies  can 
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Ts apply  all  of  these  things.  The  abolition  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  as  regards 
'German  exports,  a  principle  in  the  Economic  Decrees  endorsed  by  the  British  Govern- 
inent,  should  ensure  a  preferential  market  for  British  products  in  the  Koumania  of 
\the  future. 

Roumanians  are  enterprising  as  agriculturists,  and  more  than  three  years  ago 
imported  a  number  of  foreign  motor  plough  tractors,  using  petrol,  which  were  sold 
in  the  Braila  district,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  similar  British  tractors  should  not 
meet  with  the  same  success.  At  the  chief  ports,  where  the  export  of  grain  is  the  main 
factor  in  shipping  business,  up-to-date  elevators  are  found,  and  several  were  in  course 
of  construction  when  the  war  broke  out.  Braila  has  a  new  electric  elevator,  and  at 
Constanza  a  third  grain  elevator  was  in  course  of  construction.  Here  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  and  similar  directions,  for  a  number 
of  such  elevators  and  warehouses  which  are  needed.  Petroleum  refineries  and  pipe  lines 
are  awaiting  development.  A  heavy  demand  may  be  anticipated  for  agricultural 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  The  German  ploughs  might  well  be  supplanted  by  British 
makes.  Light-running  reapers  and  binders  are  in  demand;  and  petrol  motors  have 
an  important  market  opening  for  them.  There  are  many  small  articles  which  British 
firms  might  prepare  to  push  into  Roumania.  For  instance,  cutlery,  razors,  china  and 
earthenware,  glassware,  electric  lamps  and  fittings,  firearms,  pens  and  soaps.  Ready- 
made  boots  and  shoes  are  also  increasingly  popular;  £50,000  worth  of  these  being  last 
year  imported  from  the  United  States. 

BRITISH  ENTERPRISE  WANTED. 

During  the  years  immediately  before  the  war,  British  exporters  were  not  as 
eager  to  push  their  goods  in  the  Roumanian  market  as  they  might  have  been.  Appar- 
ently they  found  it  more  profitable  to  extend  their  enterprises  in  other  directions. 
Whereas  their  competitors  had  representatives  who  nursed  the  market,  British  firms 
were  content  to  leave  their  interests  to  local  commission  agents,  often  of  doul/tful 
standing.  Such  commission  houses  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  Near  East, 
many  of  them  with  neither  experience  nor  capital;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  British 
firms  have  suffered  from  their  reliance  upon  such  agencies.  Yet  there  are  many  houses 
in  Roumania  of  high  character  and  thoroughly  reliable;  but  these  have  to  be  searched 
for,  and  then  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  market  studied.  When  travellers  are 
sent,  they  should  be  capable  of  transacting  business  in  French,  failing  Roumanian, 
and  catalogues  should  always  be  in  one  of  these  languages.  Doubtless  Roumania  will 
join  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  Allies,  and  thus  ensure  for  future  British  trade 
in  Roumania  the  advantages  of  the  Economic  Decrees  issued  from  Paris  in  June  last.  . 
It  will  thus  be  placed  in  an  unassailable  position  in  the  Roumanian  market  so  far  as 
its  most  formidable  competitors,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  are  concerned.  It 
must  be  asked  whether  the  British  Government  cannot  do  for  Roumanian  trade  what 
it  Has  recently  done  in  favour  of  Italy?  Is  there  not  room  for  an  Anglo-Roumanian 
Corporation  of  British  and  Roumanian  bankers  and  merchants,  who  shall  be  assured 
of  an  annual  Government  subsidy,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy,  of  £50,000?  The  Germans 
have  pursued  in  Roumania  precisely  the  methods  of  trade  penetration  which  proved 
so  successful  in  Italy;  and  they  must  be  ousted  from  the  Roumanian  market  by  the 
same  means  as  those  adopted  on  behalf  of  our  Italian  Allies. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  October  27,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  E.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : —  ( 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

October  24,  ss.  San  Jose,  158  drums  from  Boston. 

25,  ss.  Saratoga,  224  drums  from  New  York. 
25,  ss.  Mexico,  125  drums  from  New  York. 

A  very  active  ■  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  haddock  and  hake,  with  a  further 
gain  in  the  prices  on  both  fishstuffs.  Codfish,  however,  has  almost  no  inquiry.  Under 
such  circumstances,  codfish  is  quoted  at  8,  haddock  at  10,  and  hake  at  8  cents  per 
pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

October  19,  ss.  Excelsior,  700  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"       23,  ss.  Chalmette,  550  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"       24,  ss.  San  Jose,  1,315  cases  from  Boston. 

25,  ss.  Saratoga,  100  cases  from  New  York. 
"        25,  ss.  Mexico,  231  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  on  codfish  in  cases  from  other  sources  than  Norway,  has  been  active 
and,  consequently,  better  prices  can  be  reported.  A  good  demand  exists  for  Norwegian 
cod,  but  not  enough  to  enable  holders  to  raise  their  figures.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted 
at  $15,  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

The  market  for  bloaters  in  good  condition  is  exhausted,  the  last  sales  having  been 
effected  at  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE.  - 

The  lack  of  arrivals  from  Holland,  together  with  an  active  demand  which  ha^ 
prevailed  for  Gouda  cheese,  this  week,  produced  an  improvement  in  prices  and  Gouda 
cheese  is  quoted  at  38  cents  per  pound,  while  American  cheese  remains  unchanged  at 
23  to  26  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

October  24,  ss.  San  Jose,  12,857  bags  and  2,797  barrels  from  Boston. 
25,  ss.  Saratoga,  372  bags  and  433  barrels  from  New  York. 
25,  ss.  Tonadoros,  100  barrels  from  New  York. 
"       25,  ss.  Mexico,  813  barrels  from  New  York. 

An  extremely  active  demand  has  continued  in  evidence  for  potatoes  and,  as  the 
news  from  producing  markets  reports  an  upward  tendency,  prices  have  advanced  again. 
Quotations  are  at  $6.50  per  barrel  and  at  5  cents  per  pound,  this  last  figure  being  on 
those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGE. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  &  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ITALIAN  PAPER  REQUIREMENTS. 

(United^  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Provided  American  manufacturers  can  meet  the  requirements,  there  ought  to  be 
a  good  market  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Milan  consular  district,  for  American 
cellulose,  ruled  and  unruled  paper,  manufactured  stationery,  card  and  box  stock,  and 
certain  grades  of  wrapping  paper.  There  has  been  a  rapid  and  continual  decrease  in 
paper  stocks  of  all  classes,  and  as  war  conditions  continue,  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
being  relieved  by  imports.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  stocks  on  hand  are  only  one- 
third  of  the  normal  supply.  Prices  have  been  increased  several  times,  and  now  range 
from  60  to  75  per  cent  above  those  of  peace  times.  The  demand  for  stationery  of  the 
highest  quality  is  comparatively  small.  -Medium  grades  are  sold  extensively.  Although 
the  paper-making  industry  is  well  developed  in  Italy,  only  inferior  grades  are  pro- 
duced, because  these  can  be  manufactured  so  cheaply  that  competition  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  Among  manufacturers  .here  there  is  a  demand  for  cellulose,  most  of 
which  before  the  war  came  from  Sweden.  Lack  of  this  material  is  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  production.  Most  of  the  medium  grades  of  stationery,  card  and  box  stock, 
and  wrapping  paper,  before  the  war  came  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

Imports  of  unruled  paper  for  three  years  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  quin- 
tals of  220  pounds  each,  and  their  values  were:  Year  1913,  total  of  35,615  quintals 
valued  at  $481,158;  1914,  36,806  quintals,  $518,559;  1915,  13,571  quintals,  $191,201. 
These  figures  include  wrapping  paper,  but  statistics  of  imports  of  card  and  box  stock 
are  not  available.  Imports  of  ruled  paper,  principally  stationery,  during  1913  were 
463  quintals,  valued  at  $5,184;  in  1914,  340  quintals,  valued  at  $6,758,  and  in  1915,  217 
quintals,  valued  at  $4,352. 

A  prominent  dealer  in  Milan  states  that  American  dealers  make  it  hard  for  Italian 
business  men  to  deal  with  them.  The  American  house  demands  payment  with  order. 
The  German,  French,  and  often  the  English  seller,  will  give  credit,  while  German 
sellers  before  the  war  frequently  t  gave  six  months,  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  being 
allowed  on  payments  made  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  goods.  The  Italian  dealer  has 
to  find  the  market  and  distribute  the  goods,  besides  attending  to  collections. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  demand  for  paper  stocks  of  all 
kinds,  including  cellulose,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  compete  with  Germany,  Anstria- 
Hungary,  and  other  countries  in  the  matter  of  terms,  they  are  likely  to  regain  their 
old  trade.  This  is  a  market  worth  studying  and  should  be  investigated  by  personal 
representatives  on  the  spot.  One  dealer  here  believes  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce 
American  high  grade  stationery  here. 

IMPENDING  MACHINERY  WANTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

After  the  war,  South  African  orders  for  machinery  and  electrical  appliances  of 
all  kinds  are  likely  to  assume  vast  proportions.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Rand 
is  a  continuous  buyer  of  mining  plant  of  every  description.  The  steady  stream  of 
orders  formerly  sent  from  Johannesburg  to  Germany  has  dried  up  of  course,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Union  Government  and  of  every  British  and  Allied  shareholder 
in  every  Transvaal  mining  company  to  see  that  it  never  flows  again.  These  orders 
will  henceforth  come  to  the  Mother  Country  or  go  to  the  United  States.  Beyond 
these  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  near  future  the  new  gold  areas  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Rand  will  be  clamouring  for  equipment.    It  is  true  that  the  legislation 
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necessary  to  make  these  areas  available  has  been  shelved,  but  that  is  for  the  moment 
only.  The  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the  Union  Parliament  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  was  in  every  way  encouraging.  The  committee  considered 
that  the  passing  of  a  measure  on  the  lines  of  the  Transvaal  Mining  Leases  Bill  (which 
is  an  annexure  to  the  report)  would  facilitate  the  development  of  the  areas.  In  view 
of  the  evidence  submitted  to  it,  the  committee  regarded  the  provision  of  better  facilities 
for  such  development  as  an  urgent  question.  It  considered  the  idea  of  state  mining 
of  very  great  importance,  but,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  its  disposal,  it  was  not 
.able  to  take  evidence  on  the  question,  and  it  recommended  further  inquiry  during 
the  recess,  the  report  thereon  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  next  session.  The  com- 
mittee further  recommended  that  inquiry  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  amendments,  if  any,  are  necessary  in  the  general  provisions  of  the  Gold  Laws, 
so  as  to  enable  the  areas  of  the  Far  Eastern  Rand,  and  similar  areas,  to  be  effectively 
developed.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  report,  whose  chief  value  for  the  present  lies  in  the 
declaration  that  legislation  is  an  urgent  necessity.  We  are  convinced  that  there  will 
be  no  more  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  has  always  realized  the 
primary  importance  of  the  gold  industry  to  the  country  and  which  has  always  afforded 
it  every  reasonable  facility  for  extension  which  it  may  have  demanded.  The  orders 
for  the  •  Far  Eastern  Rand  alone  will  probably  astonish  our  own  makers  of  mining 
machinery,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  betimes  to 
prevent  too  large  a  proportion  of  them  being  placed  in  other  countries. 

Then  there  is  the  great  barrage  scheme  of  the  Rand  Water  Board,  which  proposes 
to  dam  the  Yaal  river  at  a  point  about  25  miles  below  Vereeniging.  The  cost  is  at 
present  estimated  at  £750,000,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  scheme  designed  ultimately 
to  impound  20,000,000  gallons  of  water  and  to  pump  10,000,000  gallons  to  the  Rand 
will  involve  a  much  larger  expenditure.  However,  as  a  commencement  £750,000  is  to 
be  laid  out,  and  much  of  this  sum  will  be  converted  into  the  form  of  piping,  machinery, 
and  metal  material  of  all  kinds.  As  soon  as  things  are  anything  like  normal  again, 
therefore,  important  orders  for  the  requisite  plant  will  be  forthcoming.  Port  Elizabeth 
has  decided  to  expend  £300,000  on  a  new  sewerage  scheme.  New  factories  intended 
to  fill  many  and  diverse  requirements  are  likely  to  spring  up  everywhere  m  South 
Africa.  The  disappearance  of  the  small  bottles  which  Bohemia  used  to  send  out  has 
led  to  a  combination  among  chemists  and  druggists  and  other  traders  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  absence  of  these  vessels,  and  the  subscription  of  a  capital  of  £500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  glass-making  industry.  The  paper  shortage  has 
brought  together  newspaper  proprietors  and  printers,  who  are  feeling  their  way  towards 
the  founding  of  paper-making  works.  Natal  is  starting  new  boot  and  leather-goods 
factories,  and  but  for  consideration  for  space  we  could  multiply  instances  serving 
to  show  that  out  of  the  war  has  grown  a  great  movement  in  South  Africa  directed 
towards  making  the  country  less  dependent  than  she  is  at  present  on  oversea  manu- 
facturers for  certain  goods  and  appliances  of  which  she  has  continuous  need.  To 
make  these  things  requires  plants  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  character,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  our  own  manufacturers,  when  they  are  able  to  give  their  attention  to  other 
tlii lias  than  munitions,  to  see  that  as  many  of  the  orders  come  to  them  as  they  can 
reasonably  look  for.  It  might  be  as  well  if  those  who  are  interested  put  themselves 
into  communication  with  the  Government  Industries  Committee  at  Pretoria,  from 
the  secretary  of  which  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  could  doubtless  be  derived. 

PUMPS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHILE. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  statistics  of  1913,  the  last  year  of  normal  trade,  show  that  the  ordinary  yearly 
imports  of  all  classes  of  pumps  into  Chile  have  a  total  value  of  about  $150,000,  United 
States  currency.  Of  that  amount  the  United  States  in  1913  supplied  $36,000  worth. 
The  principal  ports  of  entry  were  Valparaiso,  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Talcahuano, 
Taltal,  Coronel,  and  Valdivia. 
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The  large  import,  export,  and  distributing  houses  have  their  principal  offices  in 
Valparaiso  and  branches  or  well-established  connections  in  practically  all  of  the  ports 
mentioned.  They  are  able,  therefore,  to  divide  their  stock  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  local  markets  that  are  supplied  through  the  various  ports,  or  to  deliver 
merchandise  to  the  neighbouring  ports  along  the  coast. 

A  course  which  is  now  being  pursued  by  a  number  of  American  manufacturers 
might  be  of  use  to  others  seeking  trade  here.  In  substance  the  method  of  procedure 
is  as  follows:  The  foreign  manufacturer  makes  a  contract  with  one  of  the  large 
importing  and  exporting  houses  which  has  ample  capital  and  warehouse  facilities  in 
the  principal  ports  of  Chile.  The  contract  may  be  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  Under 
its  terms  the  importing  house  accepts  certain  goods  on  consignment.  These  are  ware- 
housed, and  samples  are  exhibited  free  of  charge.  The  exporter  furnishes  a  salesman. 
The  importing  or  distributing  house  remits  for  stock  sold  within  the  month,  less  5 
to  6  per  cent  commission.  The  goods  sold  are  billed  by  the  distributing  house  to  the 
purchaser,  who  receives  such  credit  as  may  be  warranted  by  facts  within  the  knowledge 
yl  the  distributing  house.  The  responsibility  for  making  collections  on  accepted 
orders  lies  with  the  distributing  house. 


BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  August,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Sweden  

Netherlands  • 

France  

China  

United  States  ..... 

Colombia  

Chile  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic 

Transvaal  

Natal  

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Australia- 
South  Australia . . . 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales 
Queensland   

New  Zealand  

Canada   


Deduct  to  correct — 

United  States   

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 
New  South  Wales. . 

Queensland  


Beef. 


1915. 


Cwt. 


109,695 
386 


2,044 
65,426 
338,757 


,509 


2,084 
18,875 

2,728 
49,178 
42,637 

7,400 


948.786 


2,796 
2,233 


943, 


1916. 


Cwt. 


49,345 


9,361 
12,785 
261,592 
488 
4.249 
1,550 

174 

750 


80,097 
112,253 
9,905 


542,549 


542,549 


Mutton. 


1915. 


Cwt. 


2,548 
10 


18,287 

*  4,163 
41,037 


2,985 
49,719 
48,669 

1,887 
183,727 


353, 032 


5,194 


347,838 


1916. 


Cwt. 


276 
33,185 


6,150 
71,236 


6,814 
191,995 


309,656 

536 


753 
308,367 


Pork. 


1915. 


Cwt. 


1,330 


1,712 


13 


75S 
2,335 

6,148 


6,148 


1916. 


Cwt. 


1,794 
2,091 


946 
71 


4,902 


4,902 
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MARKET  FOR  BUTTONS  IN  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  is  a  small  but  steady  demand  in  Guadeloupe  for  the  common  grades  of 
buttons  of  bone,  imitation  mother-of-pearl,  metal,  etc.,  such  as  are  usually  sold  in  the 
small  dry  goods  stores  of  the  United  States.  No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  the 
island  and  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  is  received  from  France. 

It  is  probable  that  American  buttons  would  be  imported  into  this  colony  in  much 
greater  quantities  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  French  buttons  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  are  those  from  other  countries.  The  reduction  in  favour  of  French 
buttons  varies  from  $0.87  to  $131.31  per  100  pounds  net,  according  to  size  and  rriaterial. 
So  long  as  this  preferential  duty  is  in  force  there  will  be  very  little  chance  for  Ameri- 
can exporters  of  buttons  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  in  France. 

The  button  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dry  goods  merchants,  who 
as  a  rule  obtain  their  supplies  through  purchasing  agents  in  France.  These  agents 
submit  samples  of  fancy  buttons  whenever  the  styles  change,  but  the  staple  buttons 
are  usually  ordered  from  catalogues  furnished  by  the  agents. 

The  usual  term  of  credit  before  the  war  was  ninety  days.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  manufacturers  have  demanded  cash  with  orders. 


THE  ARGENTINE  EXPORT  FIELD. 


(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  progress  which  Germany  was  making  in  her  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
to  Argentina  before  she  was  seized  by  the  madness  of  attempting  to  overturn  civiliza- 
tion, is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  first  column  of  the  accompanying  table  of  some 
principal  articles  showing  the  values  for  1913.  The  figures  in  the  second  column  are 
those  for  the  full  war  year  of  1915,  when  justice  had  already  begun,  economically,  to 
make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime : — 

Argentine  Imports  from  Germany.  1913.  ,  1915. 

Cotton  yarn  '  ..   ..  £     8,218  — 

Earthenware  piping  _   6,276  — 

Iron  columns   11,549  — 

"    piping  •   85,263  £14,573 

"    and  steel  wire   87,620  — 

Locomotives   139,069  1,400 

Steel  ingots  and  sheets  -.  '.   7,671  — 

Tramway  material.  .   . ".   122,435  .  712 


Our  table  only  gives  the  merest  hint  of  the  wretched  story  of  Germany's  reckless 
and,  practically,  complete  destruction  of  her  export  trade  to  Latin  America.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  articles  in  which  Hun  manufacturers  had  absolutely  no  export 
trade  at  all  to  Argentina  last  year,  the  1913  values  being  added  in  brackets  for  the  sake 
of  comparison:  Pig  and  sheet  iron,  £604,344;  motor  cars,  £175,911;  railway  material, 
£107,357;  railway  wagons,  £139,157;  wire  and  cable  for  electric  purposes,  £461,678; 
bleached  cotton  goods,  £29,423;  wrought  iron,  £180,875;  refined  sugar,  £252,158; 
spares  for  carriages  and  motors,  £163,189;  galvanized  wire,  £262,308;;  jewel- 
lery, £171,977;  sheet  glass,  £36,483;  news  printing  paper,  £127,101;  unrefined  sugar, 
£305,625;  electrical  material,  £46,706;  earthenware,  £40,359;  chemical  products, 
£90,762;  and  carpets,  £53,457.  Argentina  took  not  a  single  dollar's  worth  of 
all  these  lines  in  1915,  and  of  a  great  many  others  as  well.  The  tale  of  disaster  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  between  1913  and  last  year  coloured 
prints  fell  from  £227,603  to  £50,292,  hydraulic  clay  from  £113,680  to  £8,685,  woollens 
from  £225,830  to  £23,298,  galvanized  iron  from  £83,510  to  £9,366,  machinery  from 
£577,325  to  £30,796,  steel  rails  from  £367,256  to  £22,952,  galvanized,  iron  pipes  from 
£251,364  to  £12,138,  household  utensils  from  £171,068  to  £12,879,  pianos  from  £206,639 
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to  £14,700,  sewing  machines  from  £49,157  to  £1,118,  and  so  on  and  so  forth  almost 
interminably.  In  almost  every  line  of  export  Germany  has  left  a  wide  opening  for 
British  manufacturers  when  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out,  however,  that  they  will  be  well  advised  to  arrange  that  a  reliable  representa- 
tive should  study  on  the  spot  with  extreme  care  the  department  of  business  which  they 
are  of  opinion  they  can  advantageously  exploit.  Although  German  trade  with  the 
Argentine  is  at  present  as  dead  as  the  latter's  excellent  mutton,  the  perfected  com- 
mercial and  import  mechanism  through  which  Germany  did  :her  business  still  remains, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  rust  out.  The  Hun  element  in  trad*? 
in  South  America  is  strong,  and  as  crafty  as  it  is  strong,  and  our  own  manufacturers, 
while  taking  due  note  of  Germany's  present  total  cessation  from  export,  thanks  to  the 
British,  fleet,  would  do  well  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  underestimating  its  potentiali- 
ties and  the  big  fight  which  the  enemy  must  make,  when  the  Allied  tariff  barriers  go 
up,  to  recapture  her  trade  with  neutral  nations. 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  Unitecl  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  August,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwts. 

41,028 
16,452 
4,889 
101,343 
852 
3,091 
37,651 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

297,976 
2,376 
108 
215,886 

Gt.  Hnds. 

235,079 
500 

170,960 

1,885 

5 

10,569 

6 

4,  SCO 
5 

82,710 

19 

59 

101,064 
829 
5,472 
15,265 

44 
16 

Netherlands    

5,202 
415 
845 

11,516 
1,064 
490 

62,459 
500 

17,134' 

"22,076' 
26,724 
26,598 

Italy  ,  

385 

7,351 

3,131 

Egypt  

2,408 
625 

5,672 
2,375 

33,643 

4,850 

Gibraltar  

1 

39 

98 

4,920 

Australia : — 

New  South  Wales  

76 
281 
1,421 

2,583 

350 
23,150 

16,440 
188,928 

50,684 
265,251 

72,747 

Deduct  to  correct- 

210,600 

154,295 

252,884 

336,986 

752,087 

506,319 
4,845 

141 

210,600 

154,295 

252,884 

336,986 

751,946 

501,474 
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MARKET  FOR  FILING  CABINETS  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

There  are  no  firms  in  West  Africa,  so  far  as  this  consulate  has  been  able  to  learn, 
who  are  engaged  in  selling  filing  devices  or  cabinets,  or  any  office  supplies  other  than 
those  for  desk  use.  But  any  one  of  the  large  firms  in  the  commercial  centres,  espe- 
cially the  port  towns,  could  serve  well  as  agent  for  such  goods,  if  induced  to  keep 
samples  on  hand.  In  the  opinion  of  the  consulate,  considerable  business  could  be  done 
in  this  line  after  the  close  of  the  European  war,  but  until  that  time  little,  if  anything, 
will  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  office  conveniences.  Before  the  war  there  was 
a  fairly  large  demand  for  office  furnishings  by  both  the  commercial  people  and  the 
different  departments  of  the  colonial  governments. 

American  exporters  interested  in  selling  to  West  African  buyers  should  send 
circulars  and  price  lists  to  at  least  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  firms  in  each 
af  the  principal  seaport  towns.  Those  in  the  French  colonies  should  be  addressed  in 
the  French  language.  The  government  authorities  can  be  reached  by  addressing  the 
Director  of  Public  Works,  or  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  name  of  the  colony  follow- 
ing.   These  officials,  as  a  rule,  either  make  purchases  or  recommend  them. 

To  reach  the  proper  officials  in  the  French  colonies,,  address  all  communications 
in  the  French  language  to  Le  Secretaire  General  du  Gouvernement  du  Senegal.  For 
each  of  the  French  colonies  the  name  of  the  colony  should  come  last*,  as  Senegal  above, 
the  name  of  the  post  office  in  the  colony  not  being  necessary.  In  each  case  the  official 
addressed  should  be  requested  to  refer  the  communication  to  the  proper  department. 

Steel  furniture  would  suit  West  Africa  best,  on  account  of  the  climate — the  long 
dry  and  wet  seasons.  The  climate  is  very  hard  on  wood  furniture,  especially  when  it 
is  veneered  or  is  not  made  of  heavy  materials.  Steel  cabinets,  however,  rust  quickly 
when  the  enamel  is  broken. 

If  manufacturers  desire  to  advertise  in  West  African  journals,  they  would  do 
well  to  address  the  following: — 

I/A.  O.  F.,  Dakar,  Senegal;  daily  except  Sunday.  Communications  should  be 
in  the  French  language.    This  paper  is  read  by  most  of  the  French  in  West  Africa. 

The  Sierre  Leone  Weekly  News,  Freetown,  Sierre  Leone;  read  by  many  Euro- 
peans and  most  educated  natives  in  the  British  West  African  colonies. 

NEW  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INDUSTRY. 

(South  African  World.) 

There  has  been  talk  in  the  past  anent  a  South  African  industry  in  ostrich  skins, 
and  the  following,  from  the  Financial  Times,  is  therefore  interesting :  "  The  truth, 
says  a  South  African  authority,  is  that  there  has  been  no  business  man  enterprising 
enough  to  push  the  side  line  of  the  ostrich  feather  industry  during  the  last  two  years, 
when  skins  have  been  procurable  at  almost  a  nominal  fee.  At  a  recent  exhibition 
from  thirty  to  forty  skins  were  shown  which  had  been  properly  tanned  and  cured,  and 
during  an  interesting  conversation  with  the  tanner  the  fact  was  elicited  that  there 
was  money  in  the  skins  to  any  man  who  could  get  them  on  the  market  and  create  a 
demand  by  advertising  them.  To  have  handbags,  purses,  or — as  the  tanner  himself 
had — a  pair  of  slippers  made  from  ostrich  hide,  would  in  itself  be  a  curiosity.  The 
skin  can  be  had  in  various  colours  and  in  all  thicknesses.  The  skin  just  after  tanning 
is  about  twice  the  thickness  of  a  goat  skin,  and  is  very  tough  and  possesses  a  very 
strong  fibre,  the  beauty  of  which  is  that,  unlike  the  skins  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  not 
interwoven,  but  lies  in  separate  layers,  so  that  they  may  be  pulled  off  by  hand  to  get 
whatever  thickness  is  required.  A  tanned  skin,  we  were  informed,  was  procurable  at 
from  6s.  to  7s.  6d.,  and  it  only  remains  now  for  some  gentleman  who  is  interested  in 
the  fancy  trade  to  procure  a  couple  of  skins,  exploit  manufacturers,  and  find  out  how 
these  skins  can  be  turned  into  a  big  profit  at  the  present  time.    It  may  be  the  chance 
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of  a  lifetime,  for  wlien  ostriches  come  into  their  own  again  their  hides  will  be  unpro- 
curable at  the  nominal  value  at  which  they  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  eighteen 
months.  There  is  no  reason  why  ladies'  leather  goods,  slippers  and  many  other  articles 
should  not  be  made  from  the  ostrich  hide." 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  August,  1914,  1915  and 
1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


1914.  1915.  1916. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Germany                                                                            5  ....  — 

Netherlands  •                                             ....  54  — 

Belgium                                                                ;          910  8,322  1,218 

France   2,844  158 

United  States                                                                  231  7,019  3,726 

Canada                                                                          ....  ....  62 


Total   1,146         18,239  5,164 


Newfoundland's  interest  in  sporting  goods. 
(Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

Fishing  rods  and  tackle  and  all  kinds  of  sporting  and  athletic  goods  are  on  sale  in 
various  shops  throughout  Newfoundland.  Previous  to  the  war,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  goods  was  imported  from  England,  and  some  from  Germany,  but  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  merchants  .have  been  looking  to  the  United  States  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  their  consul  at  St.  John's  furnished  the  following  particulars :  Most  of 
the  athletic  goods  displayed  in  the  shops  are  of  the  higher  grade,  but  it  is  probable  that 
cheap  lines,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  boys  and  girls,  could  be  introduced  to 
advantage. 

Athletic  sports  of  all  kinds,  together  with  hunting  and  fishing,  are  popular.  Quan- 
tities of  salmon  are  taken  in  the  bays  and  rivers  practically  all  round  the  Newfound- 
land coast.  These  run  in  weight  from  5  pounds  to  25  pounds,  and  are  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Fine  trout  are  caught  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  including  several 
lake  varieties  and  sea  trout,  the  latter  running  from  £  pound  to  5  pounds  in  weight. 
The  sea  trout  are  found  in  the  mouths  of  rivers  during  May  and  June;  in  July  and 
August,  in  immense  numbers,  they  seek  deep  pools  far  up  the  river,  remaining  there 
until  late  in  the  fall. 

The  sea  trout,  next  to  the  salmon,  is  the  gamest  fish,  and  is  found  in  large  num- 
bers between  Port  aux  Basques  and  Placentia,  on  the  south  coast;  at  Gambo,  North 
Harbour,  and  in  many  of  the  rivers  on  the  northeast  and  west  coast,  and  also  at  Battle 
Harbour,  and  in  various  bays  and  rivers  of  Labrador. 

The  ouananiche  may  be  taken  from  many  of  the  lakes,  but  it  is  said  that  the  best 
place  is  at  the  head  of  Gambo  river  and  Terra  Nova  lake.  The  tuna  also  comes  to  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  to  feed  upon  the  herring,  abundant  at  all  seasons. 

The  grouse,  partridge,  black  bear,  caribou,  deer,  fox,  hare  and  rabbit  are  hunted. 

St.  John's  has  fine  athletic  grounds,  baseball,  tennis,  football,  and  golf  being  the 
principal  sports.  Other  towns  in  Newfoundland  have  also  athletic  grounds.  There  is 
a  rifle  club  in  St.  John's  with  excellent  ranges  for  target  practice. 

Up  to  four  years  ago  baseball  was  not  played  to  any  extent  in  the  colony,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  several  Americans  and  Canadians  it  has  developed  into  a  leading 
sport  to  such  an  extent  that  a  baseball  league  has  materialized  and  clubs  have  been 
organized  in  several  towns  elsewhere  on  the  island.  This  game  is  played  by  boys  wher- 
ever there  is  a  vacant  lot. 

There  are  several  dealers  in  fishing  tackle  and  athletic  goods  in  St.  John's.  These 
firms  probably  would  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  outport  merchants  and  indi- 
viduals, as  some  of  them  have  branch  establishments,  and  all  have  travelling  sales- 
men who  visit  various  towns  of  the  island. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  November  3,  1916. 


ort  William — 

C.  P.  R   

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  , 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific.  .    .  ....   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator... . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  ,  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  . . . 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners . . . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

96!),  599 
718,208 
457,566 
959,186 
786,115 
901,679 
1,099,133 
610,040 
289,075 

1,764,769 
209,006 
566,306 
519,298 


9,850,280 


123,360 
44,570 
185,094 


353,024 


314,597 
29,961 
1,1^6,381 
1,073,837 


290,782 


11,493 
514,282 


1,265,535 
1,101,950 

510,260 
26,205 

128,064 


6,393,347 
16,596,651 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

384,337 
142,804 
384,006 
188.700 
212,140 
762,664 
467,566 
392,625 
116,824 

845,305 
93,131 
237,825 
199,980 


4,427,907 


15,/  01 
9,220 
44,176 


69,100 


1,341 
493,858 
441,493 
819,8s2 


508,055 


151,320 
493,140 


2,016,621 
1,085,201 
1,643,783 
149,828 
565,964 


8,370,486 


12,867,493 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

76,479 
36,060 
40,641 
60,314 
28,014 
54,580 
113,660 
51,257 
10,347 

247,862 
40,809 
71,850 
50,331 


888,204 


856 
,992 


9,848 


141,675 


290,872 
155,344 
32,242 
12,519 
1,249 


633,901 


1,531,953 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


57,982 
65,082 


81,299 
44,624 


11,064 


79,534 
66,844 
75,607 
22,656 


504,692 


55 
1,476 
2,705 


4,236 


9,»28 


5,985 


13,437 
t  15,018 


t  15,018 
29,250 


t  15,018 
538,178 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
November  3,  1916. 


Grades. 
• 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard ,  

Bushel* . 

15,513 
1,046,158 
2,066,114 
2,038,884 
1,221,554 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

15,513 
3,478,204 
3,302,963 
3,572,814 
1,673,476 
267,660 

36,510 
4,249,511 

No.  2  t,   

No.  3  ii   

No.  4  Wheat  

No  5 

169,461 
96,175 
34,834 
8,766 
13,118 
19 

30,651 

2,262,5S5 
1,140,674 
1,499,096 
443,156 
254,542 
36,491 
756,803 

No  6 

3,462,057 

Totals 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

9,850,280 

353,024 

6,393,347 

16,596,651 

39,440 
2,316,302 
460, 708 
345,625 

76 

35,609 
6,771 

10,843 
2,074 
5!  229 
8,498 

20,581 
5,105,239 
1,597,545 
227,759 
101,523 
779^602 
538,237 

60,097 
7,457,150 
2,065,024 
584,227 
103,597 
784,831 
1,812 '567 

No.  2   

No.  3  ,  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

"NTn    1  TToorl 

No  2 

Other 

1,265,832 

Trials 

Barley- 

4,427,907 

69, 100 

8,370,486 

12,867,493 

328,087 
618,303 
332,879 
146,563 
106,121 

No.  3  C.W  

115,936 
445,797 
213,383 
42,937 
70,151 

,  7,298 
2,550 

204,853 
169,956 
119,496 
103  626 
35,970 

No.  4  „   

Other 

Flax- 

.  888,204 

9  848 

633  901 

1,531,953 

322,139 
152,996 
13,553 

3,484 
117 

635 

23,265 

348,888 
153,113 

14,18* 
5,985 

16,004 

538,178' 

No.  3  "   

5,985 

16,004 
504,692 

Corn — 

4,236 

29,250 

15,671,083 

436,208 

15,018 
15,442,002 

15,018 
31,549,293 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife 
One  Man.  Northern . . 
Two  Man.  Northern.  . 
Three  Man.  Northern. 
Number  Four . .  .... 

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

No.  4  Special  

No.  5  .,   

No.  6       .,  ......... 


Total  Spring  Wheat  

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.  R.  W...,  

Two  A.  R.  W   ;  

Three  A.  R.  W  

Four  R.  W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  M     

Three  „   

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two 

Three  

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade1  

Rejected  


Total  Winter  Wheat 


Total  Wheat . 


/  Cars 
1  Bushels . 


/  Cars  

1  Bushels 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western, 
Two 
Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  •  . .  . 


Month  of 
October, 
1916. 


No. 


11 


4,829 
5,772 
4,560 
1,523 

592 

397 
1,361 

108 
1,009 

572 
5 
3 

1,624 
1,193 
877 


24,436 
29,323,200 


41 

49,200 


24,477 
29,372,400 


15 
2,253 
749 
447 
287 
611 
114 
526 
5 

63 


5,070 
10,393,500 


Two 
Months 
ended  Oct. 
1916. 


No. 


1!) 


8,075 
7,873 
6,319 
2,824 
1,361 

963 
2,737 

180 
1,348 
1,293 
16 
10 
1,776 
1,316 

939 

37,079 
44,494,800 


73 
87,600 

37,152 
44,582,400 


22 
3,464 
1,267 
485 
349 
846 
287 
659 
5 

105 
1 

7,490 
15,354,500 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
October, 
1916. 


Barley —  • 

Number  Three  Extra  C  W. 

Three  C.W  

FourC.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Feed  ,   ., 


Total  Barley {Bushels: 


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W    ... 

3  C.W  ,  

Rejected  

No  Grade   ... 

Condemned  


No. 


1.3 
355 
461 
66 
76 
458 


1,429 
1,929,150 


Total  Flaxseed 


/Cars.... 
1  Bushels . 


32  L 

5 
6 
2 


334 
384,100 


Rye. 


I  Cars  . . 
1  Bushels 


Screenings. . 
v 

Speltz  


/  Cars 
1  Bushels . 


/  Cars.  . . 
I  Bushels 


Grain — 
Wheat. 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley .  

Flaxseed . . 
Rye  

Screenings . 
Speltz 


Cars. 

Bush. 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars . 

Bush 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars 

Bush 


Total  grain . 


/Cars. 
(Bush 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

Calgary. 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


Total 


30 
30,000 


52 
52,000 


24,477 
29,372,400 
5,070 
10,393,500 
1,429 
1,929,150 
334 
384,100 
30 
30,000 
52 
52,000 


31,392 
42,161,150 


17,923 
592 

9,218 
191 

3,468 


31,392 


Two  Months 
ended 
October, 
1916. 


Two  Months 
ended 
October, 
1915. 


No. 


28 
680 
807 
130 
119 
751 


2,515 
3,395,250 


602 
10 


630 
724,500 

56 
56,000 


81 
81,000 


37,152 
44,582,400 
7,490 
15,354,500 
2,515 
3,395,250 
630 
724,500 
56 
56,000 
81 
81,000 


47,924 
64,193,650 


27,122 
861 
15,056 
410 
4,475 


47,024 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  November  3,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

November  3,  19 16 — 

Terminal  elevators    

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

November  5,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators  

Bushels. 

9,850,280 
353,024 
0,393,347 

Bushels. 

5,820,803 
83,184 
9,048,655 

Bushels. 

15,671,083 
436,208 
15,442,002 

10,590,051 

14,952,042 

31,549,293 

16,870,702 
175,304 

4,026,538 
59,098 

20,897,300 
234,402 
o,ooZ,Duo 

Totals  

November  5,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

22,399,439 

5,614,766 

.  28,014,205 

10,094,264 
209,530 
7,406,105 

3,594,889 
44,780 
2,012,251 

13,689,153 
314,316 
9,418,356 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Totals  

17,769,905 

5,051,920 

23,421,825 

v 


16352—4 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

Particulars  concerning  the  following  indents  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  Kailways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123 
Cannon  street,  London,  E.C.,  England,  are  available  for  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  (refer  Eile  No.  A-1919),  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Ottawa : — 

No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

86/16. 

September  6, 

1916.- 

—7,397 

6,017 

0 

0 

86/16. 

6, 

1916.- 

—1,245 

3,480 

0 

0 

86/16. 

6, 

1916.- 

—  372 

lengths  brass  tubes  

150 

0 

0 

86/16. 

6, 

1916.- 

—  68 

361 

0 

0 

86/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  107 

921 

0 

0 

86/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  3 

29 

0 

0 

86/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  308 

26 

0 

0 

8.7/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  16 

wheels  with  tires  

250 

0 

0 

87/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  8 

axles  with  journals  

136 

0 

0 

87/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  37 

144 

0 

0 

87/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  26 

72 

0 

0 

87/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  2 

15 

0 

0 

87/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  4 

steel  tees  

4 

0 

0 

87/16. 

6, 

1916. 

—  16 

steel  plates  and  30  steel  bars. 

72 

0 

0 

88/16. 

25, 

1916. 

—  800 

yards  Brussels  carpet   .  . 

150 

0 

0 

88/16. 

25, 

1916. 

—  700 

yards     maroon  pegamoid 

leather  cloth  

125 

0 

0 

88/16. 

25, 

1916. 

— S.000 

typed   white   cotton   towels .  . 

250 

0 

0 

89/16. 

25, 

1916. 

—  1 

Crosby  pressure  gauge  tester 

with  equipment  

13 

5 

0 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:   "The  Inquiries   Branch,  The 

BtePARTMENT  OF  TliADE  AND  COMMERCE,  OTTAWA/'  Or  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CANADIAN 

Manffacturkrs'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John.  Stifrrrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1641.  Metal  tags. — An  Irish  tobacco  manufacturing  company  asks  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  metal  tags  stamped  with  the 
firm's  name,  according  to  sample  supplied  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

1642.  Smallwares. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  the  following  articles  of  which  they  seek  supplies :  Small  glass 
bottles,  turned-wood  boxes,  scientific  apparatus,  druggist  sundries,  surgical  instru- 
ments, fancy  goods,  braids,  ribbons,  household  articles,  and  small  materials  and  sun- 
dries used  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

1643.  Iron  steam-pipe  fittings. — A  London  firm  invites  offers  of  malleable  iron 
steam-pipe  fittings  (i.e.,  joints,  T's,  elbows,  etc.),  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
a  position  to  fill  orders. 

1644.  Brushware. — An  East  London  importer  asks  for  catalogues  and  price-lists 
of  Canadian-made  brushware. 

1645.  Foodstuffs . — An  East  London  importer  requests  quotations  and  samples 
when  possible,  on  all  Canadian  foodstuffs,  including  condensed  milk,  canned  goods, 
salmon,  bacon,  ham  and  flour. 

164G.  Handles. — An  East  London  importer  requests  samples,  price-lists  and  par- 
ticulars of  handles  of  all  kinds. 

1647.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price-lists  with 
ruling  ocean  freight  rates  at  the  time  of  despatch  on  household  and  building  hard- 
ware, tools,  shovels,  axes,  enamelware  and  other  hardware  lines. 

1648.  Paper. — An  East  London  firm  of  importers  asks  for  catalogues  and  samples 
of  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  and  grease-proof  paper. 

1649.  Woodenware. — An  East  Louden  firm  of  importers  reqiaiests  eatalog 
price-lists  and  full  particulars  of  Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1650.  Wire.— An  East  London  firm  of  importers  requests  coBtfespondence  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  of  all  kinds. 
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1651.  Chairs. — An  East  London  firni  of  importers  requests  catalogues,  price-list 
and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bentwood  chairs,  folding  chairs 
and  others. 

1652.  Agricultural  implements.— An  East  London  firm  of  importers  asks  for 
catalogues  and  price-lists  with  full  packing  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  ploughs,  steel  hose  and  other  agricultural  implements. 

1653.  Cart  and  carriage  woodenware. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues, 
price-lists  and  full  particulars  on  Canadian-made  hubs,  rims,  spokes,  wheels,  complete 
and  other  lines  of  carriage  woodenware. 

1654.  Cart  and  carriage  iron  and  steel. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues 
and  price-lists,  and  samples  when  possible,  of  any  iron  and  steel  carriageware. 

1655.  Lumber. — An  East  London  firm  requests  full  particulars  from  Eastern  and 
Western  shippers  of  lumber  of  all  kinds,  including  poplar,  spruce  deals,  and  ash  for 
bending  for  cart  and  carriage  building. 

1656.  Foodstuffs. — An  East  London  firm  makes  demand  for  Canadian  foodstuffs, 
such  as  bacon  and  hams,  apple  rings,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and  canned  goods, 
including  salmon. 

1657.  Brushware. — An  East  London  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds. 

1658.  Woodenware. — An  East  London  firm  requests  catalogues,  price-lists  and 
full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1659.  Paper.— An  East  London  firm  makes  demand  for  wrapping  paper,  paper 
bags.    They  request  samples  when  possible  and  price  lists. 

1660.  Brushware. — An  East  London  firm  of  merchants  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds. 

1661.  Foodstuffs. — An  East  London  firm  of  merchants  are  prepared  to  purchase 
Canadian  foodstuffs,  such  as  bacon  and  hams,  cheese,  flour,  condensed  milk  and  canned 
goods,  including  salmon. 

1662.  Twine.— An  East  London  firm  of  merchants  asks  for  samples  and  quotations 
on  Canadian-made  binder  twine. 

1663.  Handles. — An  East  London  firm  of  merchants  requests  samples  and  price- 
lists  with  particulars  of  packing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shovel,  pickaxe, 
tool,  broom  and  other  handles. 

1664.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  of  merchants  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers,  enclosing  catalogues,  price-lists  and  samples  when 
possible  of  building  and  household  hardware,  including  stoves  and  household  utensils. 

1665.  Paper. — An  East  London  firm  of  merchants  are  prepared  to  purchase  from 
Canada  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags.    Eull  particulars  requested,  also  samples. 

1666.  Lumber. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  merchants  makes  demand  for 
Canadian  lumber  of  all  kinds.   Full  particulars  are  requested  in  first  correspondence. 

1667.  Woodenware. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  merchants  requests  cor- 
respondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1668.  Wire. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  merchants  makes  demand  for 
fencing"  and  other  wires.  Catalogues,  price-lists  and  samples  when  possible  are 
required. 
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1669.  Brushware.— A  large  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  are  prepared 
to  purchase  Canadian-made  brushware  of  all  kinds.  Full  particulars,  catalogues  and 
samples  when  possible  are  requested. 

1670.  Foodstuffs. — A  large  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  makes  demand 
for' Canadian  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  including  bacon  and  hams,  flour,  cereal  foods, 
cheese,  canned  goods,  including  salmon  and  condensed  milk. 

1671.  Wire. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fencing  and  other  wires.  Catalogues  and  price-lists 
requested. 

1672.  Furniture. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  asks  for  catalogues 
and  price-lists,  giving  full  particulars  re  packing,  on  tables  and  chairs,  bentwood  and 
others. 

1673.  Handles. — A  large  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  are  prepared  to 
purchase  from  Canada,  broom,  tool,  shovel  and  other  handles. 

1674.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  catalogues, 
price-lists  and  samples  when  possible,  on  household  and  building  hardware,  including 
stoves,  enamelware  and  other  household  utensils,  shovels  and  axes. 

1675.  Paper. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  price-lists  and 
samples  of  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags. 

1676.  Lumber. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  shippers  of  lumber  of  all  kinds. 

1677.  Woodenware. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  full 
particulars,  price-lists  and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodenware 
of  all  kinds. 

1678.  Twine. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  samples  and 
price-lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  binder  and  other  twine. 

1679.  Carriage  parts. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  cata- 
logues, price-lists  and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carriage  parts, 
including  wheels. 

1680.  Sardines. — A  Glasgow  commission  merchant  has  an  inquiry  for  500  cases, 
50  tins  per  case  of  Canadian  sardines.  Quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  Edinburgh 
and  Dundee  and  the  price  must  include  5  per  cent  commission  for  the  merchant. 

1681.  Apples. — A  Leeds  firm  of  apple  wholesalers  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  apple  exporters. 

1682.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  apple  importers  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  exporters  of  apples  for  single  car  shipments. 

1683.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  apple  brokers  desires  to  receive  offers  of 
Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  or  British  Columbia  apples  for  purchase  or  for  sale  on  com- 
mission. 

1684.  Wire  rods. — A  Sheffield  firm  is  in  the  market  for  considerable  quantities 
of  Siemen-Martin  and  basic  steel  wire  rods  in  all  gauges  from  £-inch  to  No.  5.  The 
coils  are  from  §  to  1  cwt.  in  weight  and  about  26  inches  diameter.  The  carbons  are 
dead  soft,  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent. 

1685.  *Paper. — A  Leeds  firm  asks  for  quotation  on  5,000  to  6,000  reams  substance 
Demy  11  pounds,  480  s.  flat  size  about  28|  by  37£.  Capacity  is  of  importance  as 
paper  is  used  for  illustrated  catalogues  printed  on  both  sides.    If  quoting  f.o.b.  British 
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port  of  entry  should  be  stated.  Inquiry  is  also  made  for  50  to  60  tons  of  Kraft  wrap- 
ping paper.  Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

1686.  Hand  carts. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers  requests  corre- 
spondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hand  carts.  Full  particulars,  catalogues 
and  price-lists  required. 

1687.  Leather. — An  East  London  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  carriage,  imita- 
tion and  other  leathers.    Price-lists  and  samples  required. 

1688.  Agricultural  implements. — An  East  London  firm  of  general  importers 
requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plough  parts. 

1689.  Dairy  Machinery  and  implements. — An  East  London  firm  of  general 
importers  asks  for  full  particulars,  including  catalogues  and  price-lists  on  dairy 
machinery  and  implements  of  all  kinds. 

1690.  Brushware. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  requests  corre- 
spondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds.  Samples  when 
possible,  catalogues  and  price-lists  required. 

1691.  Foodstuffs. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  are  prepared  to 
purchase  from  Canada,  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  including  bacon  and  hams,  flour,  canned 
goods,  including  salmon,  and  condensed  milk. 

1692.  Binder  twine. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  requests  cor- 
respondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  binder  and  other  twine.  Price-lists 
and  samples  requested. 

1693.  Furniture. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  makes  demand 
for  Canadian-made  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  bentwood  and  others.  Eull  particulars 
re  packing,  catalogues  and  price-lists  required. 

1694.  Hardware. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  cata- 
logues and  price-lists  on  household  and  building  hardware,  tools,  shovels,  axes,  stoves, 
enamelware  and  other  hardware  lines. 

1695.  Handles. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  are  prepared  to 
purchase  Canadian-made  broom,  tool,  shovel  and  other  handles  of  all  kinds. 

1696.  Leather. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  asks  for  samples  and 
price-lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  of  all  kinds. 

1697.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  are 
prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  lines  of  agricultural  machinery.  Eull  particulars,  cata- 
logues and  price-lists  requested. 

1698.  Dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  mer- 
chants asks  for  full  particulars,  including  catalogues  and  price-lists  on  dairy  machinery 
and  implements  of  all  kinds. 

1699.  Lumber. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  requests  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  shippers  of  lumber  of  all  kinds. 

1700.  Woodenware. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  makes  demand 
for  woodenware  of  all  kinds.    Catalogue  and  price-lists  requested. 

1701.  Wire.— A  south  African  firm  of  general  importers  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fencing  and  other  wires. 

1702.  Wheat. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  requests  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  shippers  of  wheat. 
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1703.  Carriage  and  cart  material. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cart  and  carriage  material. 
Catalogues,  price-lists  and  full  particulars  requested. 

1704.  Cart  and  carriage-building  material. — A  South  African  firm  of  general 
importers  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cart  and  carriage 
building  material.    Full  particulars,  catalogues  and  price-lists  requested. 

1705.  Dry  goods. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  importers  requests  catalogues, 
price-lists  and  samples  when  possible,  on  prints,  ducks,  denims,  flannelettes,  shirtings, 
sheetings  and  other  dry  goods. 

1706.  Ready-mades. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  importers  makes  demand 
for  overalls,  working  shirts  and  underwear,  men's  and  women's. 

1707.  Foodstuffs. — An  East  London  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs, including  condensed  milk,  flour,  canned  goods,  cheese  (in  small  sizes),  and 
bacon  and  hams. 

1708.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  cheap  hard- 
ware lines  suitable  for  native  trade,  also  household  utensils  for  same  purpose. 

1709.  Leather. — An  East  London  manufacturer  of  harness  and  carriage  goods, 
asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  leather  and  imitation  lines. 

1710.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  makes  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price-lists  of  lanterns, 
cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils,  stoves 
and  other  lines. 

1711.  Furniture. — An  East  London  firm  makes  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding -and  other  chairs. 

1712.  Foodstuffs. — An  East  London  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs, such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  hams, 
cheese  (small  size)  and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1713.  Iron  and  steel. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian firms  able  to  ship  regularly  bar  and  steel  iron  suitable  for  country  blacksmith 
and  cart  and  carriage  work. 

1714.  Woodenware. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  cata- 
logues and  price-lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders  and  handles. 

1715.  Shelving. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  shelving. 

1716.  Paints  and  varnish. — An  East  London  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  a 
Canadian  line  of  paints  and  varnishes.  They  request  a  few  samples,  colour  cards  and 
other  details. 

1717.  Wire. — An  East  London  wholesale  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1718.  Organs. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price-lists  and  par- 
ticulars of  weights  on  Canadian-made  organs. 

1719.  Binder  twine. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 
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1720.  Paper. — An  East  London  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  packing  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads  and 
other  paper  material. 

1721.  Handcarts. — An  East  London  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  cata- 
logues and  price-lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  handcarts. 

1722.  Dry  goods. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  small  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannelettes,  shirtings, 
drills,  ducks,  denim,  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase,  if  samples  can  be  shown, 
Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's),  hosiery  and  blankets 
(wool  and  cotton). 

1723.  Machinery. — An  East  London  firm  of  machinery  specialists  are  prepared 
to  take  up  either  representation  or  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery,  dairy  machinery, 
pumps,  wheelbarrows,  piping,  irrigation  machinery  and  other  machinery. 

1724.  ^Furniture. — A  Queenstown  firm  makes  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1725.  ^Hardware. — A  Queenstown  firm  makes  demand  for  supply  from  Canada  of 
hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price-lists  of  lanterns, 
cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils,  stoves 
and  other  lines. 

1726.  Foodstuffs. — A  Queenstown  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  can- 
ned goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham,  cheese  (small  size), 
and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1727.  *Woodenware. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  cata- 
logues and  price-lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders  and  handles. 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
prohibited  except  under  license  from  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

♦Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  J/5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

♦Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

♦Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

♦Part    V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

♦Part  VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  infoma&tion 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   oloth   cover,   $1.00.  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.     (Price,  $1.00.) 
•Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
•Criminal  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada*  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

♦May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  nanres  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenoa 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

BL  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  10»,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Coble  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central   House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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Lumber. 

R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

B.   Millin,   The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N.S.W.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

British  West  Indies.  C"  E-  Sontum»  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Norway.     Cable  Address  Sontums. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota.  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General 


France 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


ndia: 


Calcutta,  Director   General   of  Commer 
cial  Intelligence. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico*. 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  anc' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


I 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  October  20,  1916. 

MARKET  FOR  BOLTS,  NUTS,  NAILS  AND  SCREWS. 

Although  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  various  kinds  of  steel  products  are  busy 
with  the  filling  of  orders  arising  from  the  exigencies  of  war,  yet  this  would  appear 
to  be  the  time  to  look  into  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the 
United  Kingdom  after  the  war.  The  United  States  firms  are  making  energetic 
efforts  to  secure  the  trade  in  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  nails,  wire,  etc.,  and  almost  every 
boat  entering  the  port  of  Bristol  from  the  United  States  carries  quite  large  quantities 
from  that  source. 

As  will  be  seen  from  tables  later  on  in  this  report  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Belgium  were  the  largest  suppliers  of  these  commodities  to  Great  Britain  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  since  then  the  imports  have  practically  ceased 
from  Germany  and  are  very  small  from  Belgium,  while  the  quantities  received  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  tremendously.  The  imports  from  British  possessions 
have  also  risen  considerably,  but  if  Canadian  producers  wish  to  secure  a  good  share 
of  this  trade  after  the  war  it  would  be  advisable  to  investigate  this  market  now  and 
make  their  connections,  as  importers  here  are  looking  around  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing future  supplies. 

QUANTITIES  ENTERING  PORT  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  quantities  and  values  of  wire,  wire  rods, 
nails,  screws,  rivets,  bolts  and  nuts  which  entered  the  port  of  Bristol  during  the  years 
1914  and  1915  :— 

1914.  1915. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Commodity — 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

4,142 

41,445 

3,457 

44,167 

373 

2,235 

1,054 

10,174 

4,515 

48,955 

2,901 

36,156 

Nails  (not  wire),  screws  and  rivets.. 

503 

11,698 

1,090 

312,007 

393 

6,228 

387 

6,592 

The  above  figures  will  indicate  in  some  degTee  the  demand  in  this  district,  but 
of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  large  amounts  are  imported  through  other  ports, 
and  large  quantities  are  also  bought  which  are  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


IMPORTS  OF  BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

An  indication  of  the  imports  of  bolts  and  nuts  i  into  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  had  in  the  following  table  showing  the  value  of  the  goods  received  from  the  different 
countries  of  origin  for  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915 : — 


Bolts  and  Nuts:  From — 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Germany                                         .  . 

£  22,950 
2,462 
35,139 
9,592 
61,912 
447 

£  15,614 
2,567 
25,263 
4,859 
87,619 
167 

£  40 
5,642 
404 
116 
134,246 
505 

Total  from  foreign  countries .  . 

£132,502 

£136,089 

£140,953 

Total  from  British  possessions. 

£616 

£132,502 

£136,089 

£141,569 

It  will  be  noted  what  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade  was  obtained  in  1915  by 
British  possessions  notwithstanding  the  great  decline  in  imports  from  Germany,  Bel- 
gium and  France,  while  the  quantities  received  from  the  United  States  increased  by 
£46,627  over  the  year  1914.  In  1911  Canada  and  all  the  British  possessions  supplied 
41  tons  with  a  value  of  £694,  but  since  that  year  none  were  received  from  British 
possessions  until  the  year  1915,  when  31  tons  valued  at  £616  were  imported,  which 
was  not  as  large  as  the  imports  during  1911,  although  goods  were  then  obtainable 
from  customary  sources. 

TRADE  IN  BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

The  trade  in  bolts  and  nuts  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  very  curious.  The 
engineering  trades  have  generally  bought  from  the  British  manufacturers,  but  the 
motor  trade,  prior  to  the  war,  was  purchasing  increasing  quantities  of  German  bolts 
and  nuts.  These  refer  to  the  best  qualities  and  what  are  known  as  Bright  engineers' 
bolts  and  nuts. 

MACHINE-PATTERN  BOLTS  AND  NUTS  REQUIRED. 


Square,  round,  square  Hex.,  round,  hex.,  bolts 

bolts  and  nuts.  and  nuts. 


The  coach  and  wagon  builders,  blacksmiths,  agricultural  implement  repairers  and 
jobbing  engineers  were,  up  to  six  or  seven  years  ago,  purchasing  Belgian  and  German 
bolts  and  nuts  in  what  are  known  as  machine  patterns.  This  is,  square-round-square 
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and  hex-round-hex,  bolts  and  nuts  (see  illustrations).  The  German  product,  how- 
ever, became  so  dear  that  they  had,  some  three  or  four  years  prior  to  the  war,  almost 
entirely  gone  off  the  market.  The  English  manufacturers  in  the  Darlaston  district  are 
doing  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  but  the  United  States  producers  had  started  before  the 


Square  tapped  nut.  Black  washer.  Hexagon  tapped  nut. 


commencement  of  hostilities  to  get  a  part  of  this  business.  The  goods  they  offer  are 
very  fair  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  but  they  are  all  made  on  what  is  known  as  the 
bare  side  in  size  and  the  heads  are  very  small  compared  with  the  goods  generally  in 
use. 

Larger  Head  Wanted. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  importers  here  that  there  is  unquestionably  a  very  large  future 
for  the  sale  of  square-round-square  and  hex-round-hex  bolts  and  nuts  of  Canadian 
manufacture  if  they  could  supply  goods  similar  to  those  already  being  furnished  by 
several  well-known  United  States  bolt  houses,  only  with  larger  heads.  The  question  of 
manufacturing  a  bolt  with  a  large  head  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  if  a  Canadian 
firm  would  produce  a  bolt  with  a  head  a  little  larger  than  the  one  in  the  illustration 
it  would  be  a  considerable  factor  in  helping  to  sell  their  product. 

Sizes  in  Use. 

The  lengths  of  the  square-round-square  and  the  hex-round-hex  bolts  in  use  are: — 
lh  2,  2£,  3,  U,  4,  4£,  5,  5£,  6,  6£,  7,  7£,  8,  9,  10,  12  inches  with  diameters  of  I,  tk,  I, 
i,  § ,  and  f  inches.  The  £,      and  |-inch  diameter  bolts  are  also  made  in  1-inch  lengths. 

The  square  and  hexagon  tapped  nuts  are  used  in  the  ^,  tk,  f,  t7s>  h  l»  f>  h  1  and 
1^-inch  sizes  and  the  black  washers  in  the  \,       f »       h       f »  h  I  and  1-inch  sizes. 

Canadian  producers  wishing  to  work  up  a  good  trade  should  be  able  to  supply  all 
types  and  sizes. 

Ruling  Prices. 

The  price  list  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  similar  to  the  standard  list  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  only  instead  of  quoting  per  hundred  pieces  the  quotations  are 
per  gross.  The  discounts  prior  to  the  war  for  the  square-round-square  machine  bolts 
on  the  smaller  sizes  up  to  and  including  4-inch  by  §-inch  were  85  per  cent,  5  per  cent, 
and  2£  per  cent  and  on  the  larger  and  longer  sizes  80  per  cent,  2£  per  cent,  and 
2$  per  cent  f.a.s.  New  York.  The  present  discounts,  however,  on  the  smaller  sizes 
are  70  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  2£  per  cent,  and  on  the  larger  sizes  60  per  cent,  2£  per 
cent  and  2£  per  cent  f.a.s.  New  York.  On  the  hex-round-hex  machine  bolts  there  is 
an  extra  15  per  cent. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
DEMAND  FOR  CARRIAGE  BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 


Cup,  square,  square,  bolt  and  nut. 
Cup-square-square. 

The  carriage  bolts  and  nuts  are  known  as  cup-square-square.  The  United  States 
have  for  some  years  had  a  very  good  trade  in  these  products  and  had  almost  com- 
pletely ousted  the  Germans  from  the  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  could  supply 
cup-square-square  bolts  so  much  below  German  prices.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  no 
bolt  has  ever  been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  compared  with  the  German  bolt 
in  the  matter  of  quality  and  shape.  The  United  States  bolt  is  very  good,  but  if  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  would  produce  approximately  the  same  article  as  is  being 
sold  here  by  the  American  firms,  with  a  rather  larger  head,  he  would  in  all  probability 
secure  a  large  and  profitable  business.  Here,  again,  the  size  of  the  head  is  a  very 
important  matter  and  is  even  more  important  than  in  the  case  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned types. 

A  sample  of  the  cup-square-square  bolt  and  nut  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  inspected  on  application. 
The  head  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  sample,  and  about  the  size  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

The  Required  Sizes. 

The  cup-square-square  carriage  bolts  and  nuts  are  used  in  the  following  sizes: — 

3/16  inch  in  diameter  x  1,  1,  If,  11,  1%,  2,  24,  2J,  21,  3,  31,  4  inches  in  length. 
4  "  x  I,  1,  1J,  1J,  11,  2,  24,  21,  21,  3,  31,   4,  41,  5,  51,  6, 

'61,  7  inches  in  length. 
5/jfi  "  x  1,  1,  U,  11,  11,  2,  2J,  21,  21,  3,  131,  4,  41,  5,  51,  6,  61, 

7,  71,  8  inches  in  length, 
g  "  x.  |,  1,  1|,  11,  11,  2,  2|,  21,  21,  3,  31,  4,  41,  5,  51,  6,  61, 

7,  71,  8,  81,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16  inches  in  length. 
7/ie  and  1         "  x  1,  14,  11,  If,  2,  24,  21,  21,  3,  31,  4,  41,  5,  51,  6,  61, 

7,  71,  8,  81,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  inches  in  length. 
1  x  2,  24,  21,  21,  3,  31,  4,  41,  5,  51,  6,  61,  7,  71,  8,  81,  9, 

10,  12,  14,  16  Inches  in  length. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter  that  a  Canadian  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  gain 
and  keep  a  trade  in  any  of  these  products  should  be  able  to  supply  all  sizes  required, 
otherwise  the  trade  will  go  to  firms  in  other  countries. 

Ruling  Quotations. 

For  cup-square-square  carriage  or  coach  bolts  the  standard  list  known  as  the  $1£  list 
is  in  force  amongst  importers.  The  discounts  from  that  list  prior  to  the  war  on  small 
sizes  up  to  and  including  6-inch  by  |-inch  were  75  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  10  per  cent, 
5  per  cent,  and  2|  per  cent  f.a.s.  New  York,  and  on  the  larger  and  longer  sizes  were 
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70  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  2£  per  cent.  The  actual  ruling 
prices  at  the  present  time,  however,  on  the  small  sizes  are  65  per  cent,  10  per  cent  and 
2£  per  cent  f.a.s  New  York,  and  on  the  larger  sizes  60  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  2£  per 
cent  f.a.s.  New  York. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OTHER  BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 


Galvanized  cone  head,  roofing 
bolt  and  nut. 


Bright  spout  or  gutter  bolt 
and  nut. 


Two  other  types  of  bolts  and  nuts  in  demand  are  the  galvanized  cone  head  roofing 
and  the  bright  spout  or  gutter  bolts  and  nuts.  The  former  is  used  in  lengths  of  \>  f, 
f,  |,  1,  1\,  1J,  If  and  2  inches,  with  diameters  of  \  and  t5<j  of  an  inch,  and  the.  latter 
in  lengths  of  \,  §,  f ,  1,  1£,  1£,  If  and  2  inches  with  diameters  of  \  and  -h  of  an  inch. 


TAP  BOLTS  OR  SET  SCREWS. 


Hexagon  head  set  screw. 


Square  head  set  screw. 


In  Canada  or  the  United  States  this  bolt  or  screw  is  called  a  tap  bolt  when  it  is 
in  the  black  and  a  set  screw  when  in  the  bright.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  however, 
these  are  both  called  set  screws.  Two  kinds  are  in  demand,  those  with  hexagon  heads 
and  those  with  square  heads. 

These  are  used  in  the  following  sizes: — 

h  5/i6,  1  inches  in  diameter  x  g,  %,  1,  1\,  11,  If,  2,  21,  3  inches  in  length. 
7/i6,  1  "x  1,  1,  1\,  11,  If,  2,  21,  3  inches  in  length. 

1  "  "x  1,  1\,  1\,  13,  2,  21,  3  inches  in  length. 

3  "  "x  1|,  11,  2,  2h  3  inches  in  length. 


The  square  head  in  the  diameters  of  %, 
lengths,  and  the     tfr,  f ,  ife,  £  and  f-inch  sizes  in 


inches  are  also  made  in  £-inch 
■inch  lengths. 
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IMPORTS  OF  SCREWS,  NAILS  (NOT  WIRE)  AND  RIVETS. 

The  British  trade  returns  do  not  show  the  imports  of  certain  articles  separately,, 
but  the  following  table  will  indicate  the  values  of  screws,  rivets  and  nails  (other  than 
wire  nails)  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  other  countries  during  the  years 
1913,  1914  and  1915 :— 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

£.  14,026 

£  11,763 

£  30,524 

26,357 

16,414 

19,321 

20,177 

15,844 

468 

714 

1,129 

22,131 

18,204 

111 

7,461 

2,755 

2,083 

30,261 

39,312 

125,157 

3,782 

2,108 

1,940 

Total  from  foreign  countries  .  . 

£124,663 

£107,114 

£180,265 

Total  from  British  possessions.  . 

£  373 

£  981 

£  6,199 

£125,036 

£108,095 

£186,464 

SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  THIS  TRADE 

FROM  BRITISH 

POSSESSIONS. 

Notice  is  directed  to  the  small  amount  of  these  commodities  obtained  from  British 
possessions.  Although  the  imports  from  British  possessions  show  a  considerable 
increase,  yet  they  seem  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  very  large  share  of  the 
trade  secured  by  the  United  States.  Out  of  a  total  import  of  £186,464  in  1915  the 
United  States  supplied  £125,157  worth  of  goods,  while  the  share  of  the  trade  going 
to  British  possessions  was  only  £6,199.  The  trade  with  Germany  ceased  and  the 
imports  from  Belgium  were  very  small  during  that  year,  while  Norway  and  Sweden 
obtained  an  increased  share  of  the  business. 

MARKET  FOR  SCREWS. 

In  past  years  a  large  export  trade  in  screws  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  done  by 
the  Germans.  During  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  however,  the  United  States  have 
secured  some  good  orders  and  are  now  making  energetic  efforts  to  extend  their  busi- 
ness in  this  market.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  powerful  concern 
in  this  country  have  a  large  part  of  the  trade  in  their  hands.  The  prices  obtained 
during  normal  times  are  very  remunerative,  but  when  cutting  has  taken  place  low 
prices  have  also  been  in  force.  It  is  stated  here,  however,  that  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  good  reliable  manufacturer  to  do  a  steady  paying  business  in  these 
goods. 
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Kinds  and  Sizes  in  Use. 


Wood  screw. 


Galvanized  gutter 
screws. 


Square  headed 
coach  screw. 


The  sizes  of  wood  screws  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  are  as  follows : — 

1    inch  x  10,  12,  and  14  w.  gauge. 
1J    "  x 

1§      "  X 

Large  quantities  of  these  are  used  and  if  an  average  order  for  wood  screws  were 
split  up  into  thirteen  parts  about  twelve  parts  would  be  composed  of  the  above  sizes 
and  the  other  part  would  be  made  up  of  the  other  less  important  sizes  known  to  the 
trade  and  which  range  from  I  inch  to  16  inches  and  by  5  gauge  up  to  16  and  even  20 
gauge. 

The  galvanized  gutter  screws  should  have  large  heads  and  are  u&ed  in  lengths  of 
1,  li,  li,  If  and  2  inches  by  16  gauge. 

The  square-headed  coach  screws  are  used  with  gimlet  points,  the  lengths  being 
1,  1£,  2,  2|,  3,  3£,  4,  4|,  5,  5£,  and  6  inches,  with  diameter  of  i,  i%  and  f  of  an  inch, 
while  those  with  A  of  an  inch  diameter  are  in  additional  lengths  of  6^,  7,  8  and  9 
inches.  The  £,  f  and  I  inch  sizes  are  made  in  all  the  above-mentioned  lengths  (with 
the  exception  of  1  and  1^-inch  lengths  in  the  |-inch  size,  and  of  1,  1*  and  2-inch 
lengths  in  the  f-inch  size),  and  also  in  lengths  of  10  and  12  inches. 


In  connection  with  the  prices  of  iron  wood  screws,  quotations  are  always  made 
from  ISTettlefolds'  list.  In  order  that  manufacturers  may  get  some  idea  of  ruling- 
prices,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Germans  were  giving  80  per  cent,  25  per 
cent,  1\  and  2£  per  cent  f.o.b.  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  off  this  list.  In  July,  1915, 
two  United  States  manufacturers,  however,  were  quoting  through  agents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  5,000  gross  lots  of  iron-wood  screws,  80  per  cent  and  2£  per  cent 
f.o.b.  Boston,  or  60  per  cent,  25  per  cent  and  2£  per  cent  discount  ex  English  docks. 
Nettlefolds'  official  quotation  on  October  1,  1915,  was  60  per  cent,  on  February  9,  1916, 
was  55  per  cent,  and  on  June  7,  1916,  was  50  per  cent  off  the  list. 
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TRADE  IN  WIRE  NAILS. 

The  values  of  wire  nail  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  various  sources 
during  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Wire  nails  from — 
Norway 

1913. 
£  2,412 
316 
196,711 
4,574 
235,060 
397 
64,693 
19 

1914 

£  505 
803 
126,167 
14,752 
186,082' 

671 
123,824 
27 

1915. 
£  1,113 
977 

89 

24,188 
6,02,3 
2,081 
359,878 
2,098 

Total  from  foreign  countries  .  . 

£504,182 

£452,831 

£396,447 

Total  from  British  possessions. 

£  9 

£  25,893 

£177,846 

Total  

£504,191 

£478,724 

£574,293 

X 

The  wire  nail  business  was  done  in  the  past  almost  exclusively  by  the  Germans 
and  Belgians.  The  United  States  manufacturers,  however,  have  of  late  years  entered 
the  market,  and  now  during  the  war  many  new  firms  are  actually  doing  business  in 
this  country.  This  applies^also  to  Canadian  .houses  who  have  obtained  an  increasing 
share  of  the  trade,  an  indication  of  which  is  shown  in  the  above  table  by  the  larger 
quantity  of  goods  supplied  by  the  British  possessions  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

FACTORS  IN  CREATING  AND  KEEPING  THE  TRADE. 

It  is  stated  here  that  the  trouble  with  Canadian  firms  up  to  the  present,  except  in 
perhaps  an  isolated  case,  is  that  they  are  only  able  to  supply  certain  kinds  and  gauges. 
This  means  that  any  trade  which  they  are  at  present  doing  will  be  almost  certain  to 
cease  when  the  war  is  over.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  would  lay 
themselves  out  to  cater  for  the  peculiar  and  special  requirements  of  this  market  they 
would  unquestionably  build  up  a  solid  and  continuous  trade.  The  difficulties  and 
peculiarities  are  not  great;  indeed  they  are  mostly  in  small  details,  but  nevertheless 
of  great  importance. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE  MARKET. 

Canadian  and  United  States  houses  generally  require  quotations  on  carload  lots. 
This  is  such  a  large  order  that  there  are  only  a  few  importers  who  care  to  deal  in  such 
large  amounts  at  a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large  number  of  2,  4  and  10- 
ton  buyers,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  .here  that  if  Canadian  producers  would  split 
up  their  carload  lots  and  cater  to  smaller  shipments  a  large  business  could  be  worked 
up.  The  German  exporter,  O.  Moenick,  catered  entirely  to  two-ton  lots,  advertising 
this  fact  extensively,  and  obtained  about  the  largest  wire  nail  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  trade  prefer  bags  containing  one  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  and  some 
small  proportion  of  specifications  are  required  in  28,  14  and  7  pound  parcels.  It  is 
also  essential  that  producers  are  able  to  supply  all  sizes  and  gauges. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  would  cater  to  these  requirements  it  would  probably 
mean  an  unremunerative  business  for  a  short  period,  but,  once  established,  a  steady 
volume  of  trade  would  likely  result,  which  would  be  well  worth  looking  after.  In  the 
event  of  Canadians  not  satisfying  these  peculiarities  of  the  market  the  trade  will  prob- 
ably go  to  other  countries. 
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KINDS  AND  SIZES  IN  DEMAND. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  wire  nails  required  in  the  United  King- 
dom.   Those  in  italic  indicate  the  sizes  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand : — 

Round  Wire  Nails. 

1-inch  x  16,  18  w.g. 


1 

'  X 

14,  15,  16  w.g. 

11  ' 

'  X 

12,  13,  U,  15 

w.g. 

11  ' 

'  X 

11,  12,  IS,  14, 

15  i 

11  ' 

'  X 

11,  12,  13,  14 

w.g. 

2 

'  X 

10,  11,  12,  13, 

14  i 

2|  ' 

X 

10,  11  w.g. 

21  ' 

1  X 

9,  10,  11,  12 

w.g. 

3 

'  X 

8,  9,  10  w.g. 

n  " 

X 

7,  8  w.g. 

4 

'  X 

5,  6,  7  w.g. 

41  " 

X 

6,  7  w.g. 

5 

'  X 

4,  5,  6  w.g. 

6 

1  X 

4,  5,  6  w.g. 

7 

1  X 

h  w.g. 

7 

'  X 

8  w.g. 

Wire  Slate  Nails. 

14-inch  x  11  w.g. 
11    "     x    9,  10  w.g. 
1|    "     x    9,  10  w.g. 
2      "     x    9  w.g. 
21    "     x    9  w.g. 

Galvanized  Wire  Slate  Nails. 

I -inch  x  13  w.g. 

1  "    'x  12  w.g. 

ii  "  x  ii  w.fe. 

11  "  x  9,  10  w.g. 
11    "     x    9,  10  w.g. 

2  "  x  9  w.g. 
21    "     x    9  w.g. 

Wire  Lath  Nails. 

1-inch,  |-inch,  1-inch,  l|-inch,  14-inch  x  14  w.g. 

14-inch  x  13  w.g. 


Galvanized  Wire  Lath  Nails. 

1-inch,  x  14  w.g. 

Cement  Wire  Coated  Nails. 

1-inch  x  16  w.g. 
1|  "  15  w.g. 
11  "  14  w.g. 
11  "  13  w.g. 
2  "  12,  13  w.g. 
21    "        12  w.g. 

Blue  Wire  Clout  NaUs. 

1-inch  x  14,  17  w.g.        g-inch  x  12  w.g. 

1      "        13,  15  w.g.        1      "       11,  12  w.g. 

1     )'        12,  13  w.g.        11    "       11  w.g. 


1-inch  x  12  w.g. 
1  H  w.g. 


Bright  Wire  Clout  Nails. 


Oval  Wire  Nails — Standard  Size. 


6-inch  x  2  x    6.  5-inch  x    3  x  7.  4-inch  x    4  x    8.  31-inch,  x    b  x  9. 

3  6  x  10.  21    "  7  x  11.  2|    "  8  x  12.  24    "  9  x  13. 

2  10  x  14.  11    "  11  x  15.  lh     •'  12  x  16. 

14     "  13  x  17.  1  14  x  18.  1     '*  15  x  19.  A     "  16  x  20. 
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Wire  Panel  Pins. 


jfc-inch  x  18  w.g. 

§      "  18  w.g. 

1      "  18  w.g. 

1      "  17  w.g. 


11-inch  x  13  w.g. 
U      "      13  w.g. 


11-inch  x  16  w.g. 

U      "  16  w.g. 

1|      "  15  w.g. 

2        "  15  w.g. 


Blunt  Wire  Nails. 


l|-inch  x  12  w.g. 
2        "       12  w.g. 


Wire  Pipe  Nails. 
2 1 -inch,  3 -inch,  3 1 -inch,  4 -inch  x  %c~inch. 

Wire  Tram  Nails — Raised  and  Flat  Heads. 
2|-inch  x    %6-inch.  3-inch  x    |-inch.  %6-inch. 

Wire  Dowels. 


11-inch  x  13  w.g. 
11    "     x  12  w.g. 


11 -inch  x  12  w.g. 
2      "     x  11  w.g. 


Bright  and  Galvanized  Wire  Staples. 


i-inch  x  16,  18  w.g.  11-inch  x    8,  9  w.g. 

1    "     x  16  w.g.  11    "     x    7,  8  w.g. 

1    "     x  14,  16  w.g.  1|    "     x    6,  7  w.g. 

1      "     x  10,  12  w.g.  2      "     x    6  w.g. 

Round  Wire  Brads. 

i-inch  x  19,  20  w.g.  1^-inch  x  14,  15  w.g. 

I    "     x  18,  19  w.g.  11    "     x  15  w.g. 

1    "     x  18,  19  w.g.  2      "     x  12,  14  w.g. 

I  "     x  16,  17  w.g.  2£    "     x  10,  U  w.g. 

II  "     x  16  w.g.  3  x  12  w.g. 


i-inch  x  17/21  w.g. 

§    "     x  16/20  w.g. 

1    "     x  15/19  w.g. 
1      "     x  U/18  w.g. 
1\     "     x  13/17  w.g. 


Oval  Wire  Brads. 

IJ-inch  x  12/16  w.g. 

11    "  x  11/15  w.g. 

2      "  x  10 Hk  w.g. 

2|     "  x    9/13  w.g. 

21     "  x    8/12  w.g. 

S      "  x    6/10  w.g. 


Cone  Head  Roofing  Nails. 
lj-inch,  11-inch,  2-inch,  2|-inch,  2|-inch,  21-inch,  3-inch,  x  14,  15,  16  w.g. 


Shoemaker' s  Rivets. 


Iron  rivets,  18  G.  large,  |,  h 


1,  1-inch. 


Iron 


plugs, 


18  G,  small,  §,  7/16,  \,  9/16,  g,  % 


17  G.  large 
17  G.  small 
G.  large, 
G.  small 


16 
16 

15  G.  large,  | 

14  G.  plug,  1 

12  G.     "  | 

10  G.  cone,  1 

9  G.     "  S 


Vie, 

Vl6,   h  %6,   I,  S  " 

9/ie,  I,  me,  1,1,1,11,11-inch. 
9/ie,  I,  "/is,  1.1,1,11,11  " 
1-inch. 

I,  %6,  I -inch, 
i,  |,  1-inch, 
g,  l,l|-inch. 
1,  11,  11-inch. 


PRICES. 

Wire  nails  are  sold  by  the  hundredweight  and  are  sold  on  a  basis  price  with 
extras  for  kind,  gauge  and  size.  The  extras,  therefore,  remain  practically  stationary, 
while  the  basis  price  fluctuates  considerably.  The  basis  price  for  wire  nails  has 
recently  been  22s.  or  23s.  ($5.36  or  $5.60)  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Avonmouth,  but  before  the 
war  the  fair  average  basis  price  was  8s.  or  9s.  ($1.95  or  $2.19)  and  was  down  as  low 
as  6s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Avonmouth,  the  port  of  Bristol. 
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The  following  are  the  extra  charges  on  wire  nails  which  have  to  be  added  to  the 
basis  price: — 


I  W.G. 

On 

gauge. 

On  Short  Lengths. 

0/3  ^ 
4/5  \ 
■  «/7  J 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

J5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

per 
cwt 
Basis 
0/6 
0/9 
1/3 
1/9 
2/6 
3/3 
4/0 
5/0 
3 
7/9 
9/3 
11/0 
15/0 
18/0 
26/0 

if 

(...:. 

l 

if 

9" 

91" 

9V 

Oil 

O 

0/9 
0/6  ' 
0/3 
0/3 
0/3 

0/6 
0/6 
0/3 
0/3 

0/6 
0/3 

0/3 

1  

.0/6 
0/9 
0/6 
0/6 
0/9 
0/6 

1/0 

0/6 

0/44 

0/41 

0/6 

1/0 
0/6 
0/44 
1/3 

0/3 

I/O 

0/9 
0/9 
0/3 

I/O 
0/6 
0/3 
0/3 
0/3 

 /  •  • 

1 

Other  short  lengths  according  to  agreement. 


Extras  on  Special  Nails. 
Extras  on  special  nails  have  also  to  be  added  as  follows : — 


s.  d. 

Square  nails   0  3 

"     grooved  nails   1  3 

Clouts  and  slate  nails   2  0 

Lath  nails   0  6 

"     extra  large  heads   1  0 

Dowels   0  6 

Ovals   1  0 

Headless  nails   1  0 

Panel  pins   1  0 

Jagging   1  0 

Blueing  s   0  6 

Nails  with  marks  on  head   0  3 

"     for  nailing  machines   1  6 

Triangular  nails   1  6 

grooved  nails.                                                                    .  2  6 

Tenter  hooks  round  '       2  0 

'*          square   2  6 

"          oval   2  9 

Nicked  or  screw  heads   2  0 

Annealed  nails   0  6 

Round  or  convex  heads   0  6 

Flooring  brads   Free. 

Blunt  points,  nipped  off   Free. 

"         "     smoothly  cut  off   0  6 

Bright  staples — with  shear  or  clear  cut  points   0  9 

Galvanized  staples  with  shear  or  slice  cut  points   2  0 

(  005   1  6 

Bright  train  and  roofing-!  6,  7   2  3 

18,  9   3  0 

Pipe  nails  No.  5  and  thicker   2  3 

Shoe  rivets   1  9 

Galvanized,  2-inch  and  over   4  6 

"        lj-inch  to  11-inch   5  9 

"        under  lj-inch   7  6 

Tinner  nails   15  0 

Moulder  pins   2  0 
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SAMPLES  FORWARDED  TO  DEPARTMENT. 


Samples  of  the  following  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  seen  on  application: — 


Wire  nail. 


Wire  slate  nail  

Wire  lath  nail  

Wire  clout  nail  

Panel  pin  

Round  wire  brad  

Oval  brad  

Wire  floor  brad   2£ 

Flat  head  rivets   | 


|-inch  x 


12  G. 
14  G. 
10  G. 

14  G. 
12  G. 

15  G. 
15  G. 

12  x  16  G. 
10  G. 
12  G. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  FURNISHED. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  the  above  report  on  bolts  and  nuts,  screws  and 
wire  nails  to  give  a  summary  of  the  trade,  the  amount  of  imports,  the  sources  of 
supply,  the  kinds  and  sizes  in  demand,  and  the  ruling  prices,  in  order  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  may  obtain  an  idea  as  to  the  condition  of  the  market  and  therefore  be 
able  to  know  if  they  can  compete  and  who  are  their  chief  competitors.  If  any  manu- 
facturer desires  further  information  it  will  be  gladly  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  October  24,  1916. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADE. 

A  substantial  decline  in  paper  imports  took  place  during  the  month  of  September, 
the  quantity  being  less  than  in  any  previous  month  of  the  current  year.  Compared 
with  the  corresponding  month  of  1914,  there  was  recorded  a  decrease  of  32-8  per  cent. 
The  receipts  of  September  during  the  last  three  years  were: — 

Cwts.  Approximative. 

September,  1916                                                             640,740  $3,262,270 

1915                                                             1,118,220  3,231,530 

1914                                                               954,559  2,541,105 

In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  quantity  during  last  month  the  total  value  records  an 
increase  of  28-3  per  cent,  which  illustrates  the  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  paper. 

The  total  quantity  of  paper  on  reels  imported  shows  a  decrease  of  61-3  per  cent. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  total  imports  came  from  Newfoundland,  56-88  per  cent.  Imports 
of  print  paper  and  writings  not  reeled  fell  35-4  per  cent  compared  with  September, 
1914,  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  15-0  per  cent  in  packings  and  wrappings. 
Shipments  of  strawboard  showed  a  decrease  of  17-1  per  cent  and  those  of  mill  and 
wood-pulp  boards  a  decrease  of  21-66  per  cent  compared  with  September,  1914. 
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IMPORTS  OF  WOOD-PULP. 

The  following  tables  show  the  weights  and  values  of  imports  of  paper  and  wood- 
pulp  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  compared  with  a  corresponding  period 
in  1914.    Countries  of  origin  are  also  quoted. 


January-September.  ■ 

Quantity.  Value. 

1914.              1916.  1914.    *  1916, 

Chemical —                                         Tons.             Tons.  £  £ 

Bleached  dry.   ..                             12,310            17,460  138,880  383,964 

Unbleached,  dry                             279,766          112,284  2,316, 74C  2,797,467 

Wet                                                   11,979             14,457  42,503  248,191 

Mechanical — 

Dry                                                     3,924               5,831  19,598  46,407 

Wet                                                 419,952           359,402  962,752  1,469,985 


Totals   727,931  509,434        3,480,473  4,946,014 


COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  subjoined  tables  show  the  countries  from  which  the  above  wood-pulp  was 
imported,  and  the  quantity  and  value  thereof: — 

Bleached  Chemical — Dry. 

Quantity.  Value. 


From — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

44 

460 

462 

Sweden  

2,598 

516 

26,904 

8,231 

Norway  

.    ..  7,950 

15,379 

93,391 

330,413 

803 

8,255 

...  909 

1,521 

9,870 

44,858 

Unbleached  Chemical — Dry. 


Quantity.  Value. 


From — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

  18,155 

146,083 

..    ..  189,688 

21,060 

1,560,168 

237,662 

  41,996 

66,900 

365,282 

1,672,617 

  24,861 

203,135 

Other  countries  

  5,066 

24,234 

42,072 

887,188 

Mechanical- 

■Wet. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

From — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

67,820 

147,114 

318,319 

266,264 

543,418 

1,027,312 

.  .    ..  r  81,296 

22,562 

190,248 

109,503 

  33,704 

2,756 

81,972 

14,851 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC. 


January 

-September. 

1914. 

1916. 

1914. 

1916. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Printings  or  writings — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

On  reels  

1,914,503 

1,389,967 

1,053,899 

1,188,985 

656,564 

419,599 

565,024 

617,247 

36,949 

2,092 

85,135 

8,906 

Other  printed  or  coated  .  .  . 

54,536 

33,395 

157,902 

110,985 

Packings  and  wrappings.  . 

2,856,370 

2,608,219 

1,985,555 

3,110,837 

Strawboards  

2,310,449 

2,627,823 

626,984 

960.10S 

Mill  and  wood-pulp  boards  .  . 

943,101 

699,166 

479,177 

519.513 

Unenumerated  

103,671 

93,445 

305,843 

251,030 

Totals  

8,876,143 

7,873,706 

5,259,519 

6,767,611 
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Printings  or  Writings — On  Reels. 


Quantity.  Value. 

From —                                             Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Sweden                                            202,662  176,346  118,892  152,842 

Norway                                          657,634  229,807  378,814  203,490 

Germany                                        105,896    76,010  — 

'  United  States                                  64,417  70,332  34,135  65,654 

Newfoundland                                724,814  785,500  360,583  650,349 

Other  countries                              159,080  127,982  85,465  116,650 

Printings  or  Writings — Not  on  Reels. 

Quantity.  Value. 

From —                                               Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Sweden                                            74,318  77,641  49,661  74,986 

Norway                            ..   .-.       263,059  142,751  163,043  190,984 

Germany                                        181,767  193  170,658  241 

Belgium                                             58,168  12,859  63,483  21,084 

United  States                                   34,703  99,271  53,938  151,687 

Other  countries                                44,549  86,884  64,241  178,265 

Other  Printed  or  Coated  Papers. 

Quantity.  Value. 

From —                                               Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Germany                                          30,068  153  79,781  566 

Belgium                                           16,770  21,166  42,383  49,930 

France                                               2,210  2,892  11,854  16,703 

United  States                                    2,958  7,453  15,327  37,731 

Other  countries                                 2,530  1,731  8,557  6,055 

PacJcings  and  Wrappings. 

Quantity.  Value 

From —                                               Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Russia                                            131,450  200  67,002  235 

Sweden                                           908,960  1,282,787  588,922  1,402,727 

Norway                                          833,975  891,623  525,637  1,100,056 

Germany                                        62,3,699  2,027  502,662  2,006 

Belgium                                           191,183  71,613  160,852  121,817 

Other  countries                              167,103  359,969  141,380  483,996 


FURTHER  REDUCTION  OF  PAPER  IMPORTS. 

The  Koyal  Commission  on  Paper  have  drafted  the  following  supplementary 
regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  Government's  decision  to  further  reduce  paper  imports, 
viz.,  by  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the  weight  received  in  1914:- — 

(e)  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  decision  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
imports  of  paper  must  now  be  reduced  by  one-half,  instead  of  by  one-third  as  hereto- 
fore, the  licenses  issued  by  the  commission  for  importations  in  respect  of  the  supply 
allowed  for  the  four  months,  November,  1916,  to  February,  1917,  will  be  reduced  so 
that  the  allowance  for  that  period  will  be  one-fourth  less  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  reduction  had  remained  at  one-third. 

(/)  Where  a  sufficient  balance  of  the  supply  for  that  period  remains  to  be  licensed 
the  further  reduction  will  be  taken  off  the  balance.  Where  there  is  no  such  balance, 
or  the  balance  is  less  than  the  reduction,  the  licenses  already  issued  for  that  period 
will  be  reduced  by  the  weight  necessary  to  make  the  requisite  adjustment.  Where 
this  is  not  possible  because  the  license  has  been  used,  the  excess  imported  will  be 
debited  against  next  year's  license. 

(g)  No  further  reduction  is  at  present  being  made  in  the  weight  of  papermaking 
materials  for  which  licenses  are  being  issued.  Buyers  of  paper  who  are  entitled  under 
the  regulations  of  the  commission  to  supplies  of  British-made  paper  on  the  basis  of 
their  1914  purchases  will  still  be  entitled  to  their  two-thirds  supply  as  heretofore; 
but  buyers  who  are  entitled  to  supplies  of  imported  paper  will  now  only  be  able  to 
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have  one-half  of  their  purchases  in  1914.  as  far  as  the  period  November,  1916,  to 
February,  1917,  is  concerned.  If  they  have  already  had  more  than  their  proportionate 
supply,  their  rights  will  be  adjusted  in  the  same  way  as  licenses  will  be  under  the 
preceding  regulation. 

(h)  It  is  hoped  that  makers  of  and  dealers  in  paper  will  not  increase  the  price 
of  paper  here  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  foreign  paper.  Should, 
however,  complaint  be  made  and  established  that  prices  have  been  unreasonably 
advanced,  the  commission  may  at  once  reduce  or  stop  the  supplies  of  the  offender. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  the  word  "paper"  includes  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  cardboard,  including  strawboard,  pasteboard,  and  mill  pulpboard,  and 
manufactures  of  paper  and  cardboard,  such  as  printed  forms,  paper  for  writing  with 
printed  headings,  calendars,  show  cards,  posters,  labels,  colour  and  lithographic  print- 
ing other  than  in  book  form,  and  catalogues  and  price  lists  printed  for  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  all  periodical  publications  exceeding  sixteen  pages  in  length 
imported  otherwise  than  in  single  copies  through  the  post. 

ANGLO-NORWEGIAN  PAPER  TRADE. 

According  to  the  current  issue  of  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Tmde  J ournal  the  condi- 
tion of  the  paper  and  boxboard  trade  remains  very  quiet. 

Most  of  the  buyers  have  plenty  of  .stocks  and  are,  therefore,  holding  their  orders 
over,  and  those  who  are  not  overloaded  with  stocks  keep  buying  from  hand  to  mouth, 
anticipating  that  prices  and  conditions  will  become  more  favourable  as  time  goes 
on.  In  consequence,  most  of  the  Scandinavian  mills  are  now  coming  forward  with 
tempting  prices  and  very  low  quotations.  We  understand  that  such  papers  as  M.G. 
pure  sulphite  have  come  down  in  price  considerably,  and  contracts  have  been  placed 
at  the  following  figures :  Substance  double-crown,  7  pounds,  480's,  at  £48  per  ton  net, 
and  substance  double-crown,  16  pounds  and  up,  £26  per  ton,  while  we  learn  that  cash 
discount  of  11  per  cent  has  been  allowed.  These  prices  are  of  course  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  money  market,  and  are  f.o.b.  Scandinavian  ports. 

Mchanical  cap  and  envelope  papers  are  also  being  offered  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  For  cap,  70  per  cent  mechanical,  substance  double-crown,  16  pounds  and  up, 
without  hard  sizing,  orders  have  been  booked  at  £20  per  ton  net,  and  for  M.G.  50  per 
cent  mechanical  envelope  paper,  hard  sized,  at  £23  per  ton  net  f.o.b.  Scandinavian 
ports,  plus  rate  of  exchange. 

There  has  been  very  little  call  for  such  papers  as  ochre  glazed  and  nature  brown, 
aad  prices  for  these  remain  practically  the  same  as  in  our  previous  report.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  tendency  to  reduction. 

Regarding  M.G.  and  unglazed  kraft,  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  price 
for  this  class  of  paper,  and  we  understand  that  some  good  orders  have  been  recently 
placed  for  substance  double-crown,  16  pounds  and  up,  at  £36  per  ton  net,  subject  to 
normal  rate  of  exchange  f.o.b.  Scandinavian  ports. 

Friction  glazed  and  unglazed  leather  boards  are  not  in  much  demand  at  present, 
the  box-making  trade  being  very  quiet  at  least  as  far  as  the  leather-board  trade  is 
concerned,  and  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  our  last  report. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  call  for  white  wood-pulp  boards  just  now,  and  conse- 
quently most  of  the  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden  making  this  class  of  board  are  fully 
booked  up  for  this  year. 

Large  consignments  of  strawboards  have  been  recently  imported  into  this  country, 
and  some  of  the  Dutch  mills  have  been  able  to  clear  considerable  quantities  of  stock 
lots  at  prices  varying  from  florins  95  to  florins  105  per  ton,  less  2£  per  cent  discount 
f.o.b.  Harlingen  or  Rotterdam,  subject  to  rate  of  exchange. 

CONDITION  OF  OIL  MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Few  of  Great  Britain's  imports  exhibit  such  a  remarkable  increase  as  that  of 
oils,  oilseeds,  nuts,  etc.    Purchases  now  exceed  $25,000,000  per  month.    During  the 
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first  nine  months  of  the  current  year,  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  $243,250,000, 
or  an  advance  of  $51,500,000  over  a  similar  period  last  year,  and  $80,000,000  greater 
than  in  1914.  Enhanced  values  are  responsible  in  some  measure  for  the  increase; 
nevertheless  the  quantity  of  linseed  imported  to  the  end  of  September  was  380,000 
quarters  greater  than  last  year,  and  only  a  little  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1914. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  situation  appear  in  The  Oil  and  Colour  Trades 
Journal  of  October  7  and  21 : — 

"  As  three  months  of  the  year  have  yet  to  run  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  tliat 
the  total  for  1916  will  be  less  than  that  for  1915,  and  that  our  linseed  crushing  mills 
will  find  themselves  short  of  material.  The  evident  disinclination  of  sellers  to  part 
with  linseed  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  trade  lately  is  a  little  alarming,  and  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  seed  to  near  85s.  per  quarter  is  another  omen  which  must  not 
be  neglected.  Consumers  may  be  comforting  themselves  with  the  fact  that  the  oil  is 
still  comparatively  cheap,  but  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  rely  upon  this  too  long  in  the 
face  of  the  statistics  already  detailed.  The  market  has  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
domestic  production,  for  there  is  no  imported  linseed  oil  worth  speaking  about. 
During  1916  only  5  tons  of  pure  oil  and  3  tons  of  impure  oil  have  so  far  arrived.  In 
1912  we  imported  30,860  tons  of  pure  oil;  in  1913,  11,866  tons;  in  1914,  5,152  tons, 
and  in  1915,  121  tons. 

"  The  linseed  oil  market  seems  to  have  been  under  the  apprehension  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  of  seed,  although  at  present  there  seems  enough  to  go  round.  The 
month  opened  with  oil  at  36s.  per  cwt.  in  London  and  34s.  3d.  in  Hull,  forward  prices 
up  to  December  being  about  Is.  3d.  more.  The  highest  price  of  the  month  in  London 
was  reached  on  September  20,  when  38s.  6d.  was  quoted.;  but  Hull  did  not  respond  to 
the  same  extent,  and  oil  there  was  offered  on  the  same  day  at  36s.  The  Hull  price  did 
not  recede  again,  and  on  the  last  market  day  of  the  month  it  stood  at  36s.  3d.;  but 
London  suffered  some  reaction,  and  the  final  price  is  only  37s.  6d.  Reckoning  that  the 
London  packages  are  now  worth  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.,  which  is  probably  near  the  mark,  the 
two  -prices  are  now  on  an  exact  level,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  state  of  things  in 
these  times.  The  Manchester  price  has  followed  Hull  pretty  closely,  allowing,  of 
course,  for  carriage  between  the  two  places.  The  outlook  seems  to  be  towards  rather 
higher  prices  for  linseed  oil  during  the  winter,  although  the  high  values  for  cake  will 
probably  prevent  any  dramatic  rise,  unless  the  shortage  in  the  arrivals  of  seed  should 
prove  much  greater  than  is  at  present  anticipated. 

COTTON  OIL. 

"  Cotton  oil  has  not  moved  very  much  in  September,  although  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  actual  position  of  the  product  was  stronger  than  that  of 
linseed.  Hull  prices  have  been  put  up  by  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  from  36s.  3d.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  to  37s.  9d.  at  the  end  for  ordinary  refined,  naked  at  the  mill,  but 
the  London  price  has  scarcely  stirred.  The  American  prices  remain  so  high  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrange  shipments  to  this  side,  so  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
quantity  of  cotton  oil  available  for  consumption  here  is  smaller  than  in  ordinary  times. 
A  further  rise  in  prices  would  seem  natural  under  such  conditions,  but  probably  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  increased  production  of  palm  kernel  and  arachide  or 
"  ground  nut "  oil.  Fine  qualities  of  edible  cotton  oil  are  inclined  to  be  dearer,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  soapmaking  demand  for  this  oil  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  tallow 
has  become  much  cheaper.  When  tallow  and  cotton  oil  are  at  or  near  the  same  price, 
we  might  expect  to  see  soapmakers  using  more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter. 
Both  products  are,  however,  still  inconveniently  dear  from  the  soapmakers'  point  of 
view. 

RAPE  OIL. 

"  Rape  oil  has  been  very  quiet  throughout  the  month,  and  apparently  no  movement 
is  expected  at  present.    Supplies  are  about  normal,  and  there  is  little  probability  of 
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any  serious  increase  until  the  resistance  of  Turkey  is  crushed  and  the  Black  sea  is 
again  approachable  by  our  ships.  India  is  probably  already  sending  as  much  rape  seed 
as  possible.  Soya  oil  has  been  nominally  unchanged  in  price  since  the  beginning  of 
August.  The  trade  is  small,  and  of  course  the  oil  cannot  now  compete  with  linseed 
as  it  is  much  too  dear.  The  output  this  year  of  home-made  oil  will  probably  not  be 
more  than  about  one-third  of  last  year's  production. 

CASTOR  OIL. 

"  Castor  oil  has  been  steady,  and  the  price  has  improved  a  little,  although  it  is 
rather  irregular,  there  being  sellers  of  second-hand  lots  in  the  market  who  cut  below 
mill  prices.  The  latter  were  round  about  £50  per  ton  when  the  month  opened,  and  are 
now  about  £51  10s.  Od.  at  the  mill,  so  that  there  is  some  gain.  The  price  is  not  very 
extravagant  as  compared  with  other  vegetable  oils,  and  might  perhaps  rise  were  it  not 
that  Calcutta  oil  is  fairly  plentiful  at  about  20s.  to  30s.  per  ton  less  money. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

"  The  upward  movement  in  olive  oil  which  was  noticed  last  month  has  continued, 
but  only  very  slowly.  Spanish  shippers  have  been  firmer,  and  ask  about  £2  per  ton 
more  than  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  demand,  however,  has  not 
been  very  active,  and  barely  £2  has  been  added  as  yet  to  the  prices  current  here.  There 
is  a  strong  opinion  in  the  market  in  favour  of  olive  oil,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  it  is  based;  perhaps  upon  the  belief  that  war  will  still  further  curtail  the 
opportunities  for  shipment,  or  perhaps  upon  the  fact  that  the  prices  for  olive  oil  are 
fairly  moderate  when  compared  with  some  of  the  other  vegetable  oils." 

DEMAND  FOR  HOT  WATER  BOTTLES. 

There  seems  every  probability  of  an  increased  demand  for  hot  water  bottles. 
Firms  in  Birmingham  and  district  state  that  although  unusually  large  stocks  were 
bought  last  year,  the  demand  is  depleting  them.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  these 
goods  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  as  much  as  40  per  cent  retail,  the  selling 
price  varying  from  5s.  6d.  ($1.33)  for  10-inch  by  8-inch  to  8s.  6d.  ($2.06)  for  16- inch 
by  10-inch,  British  made. 

THE  ENGLISH  HOP  CROP. 

A  preliminary  statement  .has  been  issued  showing  the  estimated  total  production 
of  hops  in  the  years  1916  and  1915,  with  the  acreage  and  estimated  average  yield  per 
statute  acre,  in  each  county  of  England  in  which  hops  were  grown. 

The  total  production  of  hops,  307,844  cwt.,  is  53,235  cvt.  more  than  in  1915,  and 
about  25,000  cwt.  below  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  average  yield  per"  acre 
amounts  to  9-82  cwt.,  which  is  2$  cwt.  above  that  of  1915  and  |  cwt.  above  the  ten 
years'  mean. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY:   RAILWAY  COMPANY'S  EXPERIMENT. 

The  Great  Eastern  Bailway  Company,  in  order  to  develop  the  egg  and  poultry 
industry  in  the  Eastern  counties,  has  decided  to  run  an  egg  and  poultry  demonstra- 
tion train  throughout  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  train  will  consist  of  four  demonstra- 
tion vehicles  as  follows: — 

1.  Models  of  poultry  houses  and  other  appliances. 

2.  Methods  of  hatching  and  rearing. 

3.  Egg  production,  table  poultry  and  packages. 

4.  Egg  testing  and  grading. 

The  system  of  testing  and  grading  eggs  will  be  demonstrated,  and  specimens  of 
the  various  classes  of  eggs  which  command  the  highest  prices  on  the  market  will  be 
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shown  in  comparison  with  ordinary  grades.  The  best  methods  of  packing  will  also 
be  displayed. 

Lectures  and  general  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  poultry  keeping  and 
increasing  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  accordance  with  the  various  localities 
will  be  given  daily. 

NINE  MONTHS''  MEAT  IMPORTS. 

The  quantities  of  beef  and  mutton  imported  during  the  'first  nine  months  of  the 
present  year  are  considerably  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Imports  of  pork  and  bacon,  however,  show  a  slight  increase  due  to  larger  consign- 
ments of  the  former  from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  latter  from  Canada,  Denmark 
and  the  United  States. 

'  The  following  tables  illustrate  the  quantities  received  during  the  last  nine  months, 
the  values,  countries  of  origin,  and  comparisons  with  previous  years: — 


IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  MEAT  AND  BACON  FOR  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

From. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

3,045,121 

587,149 
17,966 
204,859 
1,806,721 

238,011 
10,740 

164,745 

281,160 

649,767 

765,780 
150,243 

165,920 
28,240 
759 

3,132,203 
68,750 

1,269,052 
1,167,111 

Nine  months,  1916 

.  5,056,816 

2,865,446 

194,919 

5,637,116 

IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  MEAT  AND  BACON  FOR  NINE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  FROM 

1912  TO  1915. 

Cwts.            Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Nine  months,   1915                     6,796,095        3,866,249  182,206  5,116,896 

1914                     6,925,909        4,220,264  574,649  3,795,781 

1913                     6,996,158        4,286,433  281,451  3,631,900 

1912                     5,906,059        4,238,398  202,858  3,619,784 


VALUE  OF  MEAT  IMPORTS  DURING  SAME  PERIOD. 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

Sheep       £  3,000 

Beef                                                      £16,444,904  £20,307,210  13,748,766 

Mutton                                                     10,518,790  11,193,455  8,946,694 

Pork                                                           727,271  498,277  1,603,500 

Bacon                                                     25,173,634  19,333,992  13,369,890 


Total     £52,864,599        £51,332,934  £37,671,850 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


The  average  values  of  imports  per  cwt.,  showing  the  increase  over  last  year  are 
as  follows: — 

1915.  1916.  |ncrease. 

Beef                                                                         $14  60  $15  82  $1  24 

Mutton                                                                       14  00  17  86  3  86 

Pork                                                                           13  30  18  15  4  85 

Bacon  18  40  21  71  3  31 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  advance  on  beef  is  about  8  J  per  cent  and  on  mutton 
27£  per  cent.  Pork  advanced  by  36  per  cent,  and  although  heavy  consignments  of 
bacon  were  received,  the  advance  was  18  per  cent  compared  with  the  price  of  a  year 
ago. 
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SCARCITY  OF  POTATOES. 

Several  potato  merchants  in  Birmingham  have  this  week  cabled  to  Canadian 
potato  exporters  for  prices  and  earliest  delivery.  The  amount  of  land  planted  with 
potatoes  in  Ireland  is  90,000  acres  less  this  season  and  the  crop  is  suffering  from 
blight.  The  Scottish  crop  is  also  disappointing  and  the  English  crop  is  much  below 
the  average. 

Firms  in  a  position  to  export  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Birmingham.  Prices  will  be  at  once  placed  before  buyers.  As  Cana- 
dian potatoes  are  not  well  known  in  this  district  a  few  samples  might  with  advantage 
accompany  the  quotations. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beport  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Leeds,  November  1,  1916. 

GENERAL  APPLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

Demand  during  the  month  of  October  has  been  brisk  and  steady,  and  very  satis- 
factory prices  have  been  realized  for  fruit  in  good  condition,  with  premium  figures 
for  colour.  Two  Nova  Scotia  apple  boats  have  arrived  in  London,  and  two  in  Liver- 
pool, and  there  have  also  been  two  shipments  to  Glasgow  on  Montreal  boats.  In 
general,  the  fruit  has  been  in  good  condition,  and  of  satisfactory  quality,  superior 
to  what  is  usual  in  connection  with  first  cargoes.  The  Gravensteins  have  been  clean, 
and  a  fair  proportion  have  been  well  coloured,  though  there  has  been  some  complaint 
in  this  regard.  The  best  coloured  lots  have  sold  at  an  advance  of  3s  to  4s.  over  those 
inferior  in  this  respect.  As  is  to  be  expected  with  early  apples,  the  proportion  of 
slack  packs  have  reduced  prices.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  one  shipment 
which  had  been  heated  in  transit.  London  and  Glasgow  prices  have  been  higher  than 
those  of  Liverpool. 

Glasgow  has  been,  as  usual,  the  popular  market  for  Ontario  apples,  having 
received  several  fairly  large  shipments  during  the  month,  while  very  few  have  reached 
Liverpool.  Condition  and  quality  have  been  excellent,  with  generally  good  colour,  and 
no  more  than  the  normal  percentage  of  slacks,  unavoidable  at  this  season.  Scabby 
fruit  has  not  been  unduly  in  evidence,  though  some  inferior  lots  have  been  noted. 

American  barrel  apples  have  reached  the  market  in  fair  quantities,  the  principal 
variety  being  the  York  Imperial,  which  enjoys  a  popularity  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
its  position  in  the  scale  of  quality.  Many  of  these  have  been  lacking  in  colour,  unsound 
and  generally  inferior,  but  good  lots  have  brought  excellent  prices.  There  have  also 
been  first  shipments  of  Kings,  Wealthies,  Baldwins,  Snows,  etc.,  from  New  York 
and  Boston. 

RECORD  PRICES  IN  GLASGOW. 

Glasgow  prices  have  fully  justified  the  preference  for  this  market  shown  by 
Ontario  shippers,  who  will  have  every  reason  for  satisfaction  with  their  returns.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  at  the  sale  on  October  24,  when  the  shipments  ex  ss. 
Pomeranian  and  Lakvnia  were  on  offer.  Some  special  packs  of  No.  1  Kings  reached 
the  record  figure  of  57s.  to  61s.,  while  the  general  average  was  50s.  for  No.  l's,  46s. 
for  No.  2's,  36s.  to  38s.  for  No.  3's.  Snows  sold  at  50s.  to  54s.  for  No.  l's,  34s.  for  No. 
2's,  and  30s.  to  32s.  for  clean  No.  3's,  some  decidedly  spotty  and  somewhat  wasty  No. 
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3's  bringing  23s.  to  24s.  Mcintosh  Reds,  No.  1,  made  45s.,  and  other  good  varieties 
from  35s.  to  41s.  for  No.  Vs. 

These  high  prices  were  due  to  the  comparatively  small  supply  on  the  market,  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  further  arrivals  before  the  important 
Scotch  apple-eating  feast  of  Hallowe'en. 


BARREL  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
Canadian  and  American  barrel  apples  were  sold  during  the  month  of  October  in  three 
of  the  principal  distributing  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  far  as  possible, 
commercial,  sound,  light  packs,  only,  are  taken  into  account,  and  neither  the  top 
prices  received  for  small  parcels  of  especially  fine  apples,  nor  the  low  prices  received 
for  wasty  or  unsound  fruit  are  noted.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  apples  on  the 
market  have  been  practically  all  slack,  the  prices  of  these  are  given: — 


PRICES  OBTAINED  DURING  OCTOBER,  1916. 


Ontario —  Varie 

Wealthy   1 

  2 

  3 

Cranberry   1 

  2 

  3 

Snow   1 


  o 

Greenings   '  .  .   .  •  1 

  2 

  3 

Kings   1 

  2 

"    3 

Mcintosh   .1 

Ribstons  * .  .    .  .  1 

  2 

  3 

Baldwins   1 

Pewaukee   1 

.   2 

  3 

Nova  Scotia — 

Gravensteins   1 

  2 

  3 

Wealthy   1 


  2 

  3 

Blenheims   1 

  2 

  3 

Kings   1 

  2 

»~   3 

Ribstons   1 

  2 

  3 

Wolf  River   1 

  2 

  3 

American — 

York  Imperials   — 

Kings   — 

Wealthy   — 

Baldwins   — 

Snows   — 

Bens   — 

Gravensteins   — 


Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

London. 

Shillings. 

Shillings. 

Shillings. 

30 

34  to 

38 

— 

25 

28 

33 

— 

18 

20 



35 

to  40 

41 



32 

35 

38 

39 



22 

29 

32 

35 



36 

50 

54 

— 

34 

— 

30 

32 

— 

37 

38 

34 

35 

28  6d. 



27 

24 

26 

— 

36 

50 

33 

46 

— 

24  (si.) 

36 

38 

45 

34 

6d. 

30 

34 

— 

26 

28 

36 

38 

40 

41 

34 

35 

26 

28 

24 

28 

25 

29 

23  to 

30 

21 

23 

23 

26 

19 

20 

17 

18 

16 

17 

21 

27 

25 

27(sl.) 

24 

33 

22 

24(sl.) 

22 

24 

15 

17  (si.) 

15 

21 

23 

26 

24 

30 

24 

29 

20 

23  (si.) 

21 

22 

24 

2S 

15 

17  (si.) 

15 

21 

24 

28 

30 

34 

25 

3  2 

25 

26 

25 

28 

19 

22 

21 

24 

25 

3  2 

24 

3  0 

21 

24 

20 

21 

17 

18 

14 

15 

33 

40 

33 

42 

28 

32 

24 

26 

2>5 

35 

30 
36 

35 

32 

34 

30 

31 

28 

24 

26 
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In  estimating  equivalent  values  f.o.b.  point  of  shipment,  12s.  to  13s.  should  be 
deducted  from  the  above  prices  to  cover  inland  and  ocean  freight,  insurance,  handling 
charges  and  commission. 

PRICES  IN  OCTOBER,  1915. 

During  October,  last  year,  prices  for  No.  l's  were  as  follows:  Ontario — Snows, 
29s.  to  37s.;  Kings,  28s.  to  35s.  5d.;  Greenings,  22s.  te  23s.;  Baldwins,  24s.  to  30s. 
Nova  Scotia — Gravensteins,  15s.  to  23s.;  Blenheims,  17s.  to  22s.;  Kings,  18s.  to  25s.; 
Ribstons,  17s.  to  22s.  American — York  Imperials,  25s.  to  33s.;  Baldwins,  20s.  to 
27s. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  BOX  APPLES. 

The  first  British  Columbia  apples  seen  on  the  market  this  season  were  inspected 
in  Liverpool  on  October  18.  They  consisted-  of  Okanagan  No.  1  Wealthies,  well 
coloured  and  of  good  quality,  and  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  giving  every  satis- 
faction to  the  purchasers.  They  were  not  offered  at  auction,  but  were  disposed  of  by 
private  sale  at  12s.  to  13s.  per  box. 

Two  cars  of  Okanagan  apples,  one  of  Wealthy  and  one  of  Mcintosh  Red,  No.  l's, 
were  sold  by  auction  in  Glasgow  on  October  24.    Both  arrived  in  prime  condition. 

The  car  of  Mcintosh  Reds  was  excellent  in  quality  and  well  coloured  and  made  a 
very  good  impression  on  the  trade.  The  prices  made  at  auction  for  the  different  counts 
were  as  follows:  72-88,  12s.  6d.;  96,  12s.  9d.;  104,  13s.  6d.;  112,  15s.;  120,  15s.  6d.; 
125,  15s.  9d. ;  138-175,  16s.  Unfortunately  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  large  apples, 
out  of  the  416  disposed  of  by  auction  only  57  being  of  the  popular  size,  138-175,  while 
286  ranged  from  72  to  104.  The  strong  preference  for  medium-sized  apples  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  competitive  prices.  This  preference  is  due,  mainly,  to  the  fact  that  retailers, 
who  nearly  always  sell  by  the  pound,  find  it  impossible  to  weigh  out  exact  pound 
weights  with  large  apples,  so  that  they  either  cause  dissatisfaction  to  their  customers 
by  giving  light  weight  or  incur  loss  themselves.  Consumers,  also,  when  buying  a 
pound  of  apples  generally  prefer  to  receive  many  small  apples  rather  than  two  or  three 
large  ones.  Another  objection  to  large  apples,  especially  those  of  soft  varieties,  is 
that  they  are  so  much  more  liable  to  bruising  or  other  unsoundness  than  the  small 
ones 

The  car  of  Wealthies  arrived  in  good  condition,  but  were  not  very  well  coloured, 
nor  of  such  high  grade  as  the  Liverpool  car  previously  referred  to.  They  were  all, 
however,  of  the  best  sizes  (150-180)  and  were  sold  at  auction  at  14s. 

•Reckoning  the  costs  (including  inland  freight,  ocean  freight,  commission,  hand- 
ling charges,  etc.)  roughly  at  6s.  per  box,  the  equivalents  of  the  above  prices,  f.o.b. 
British  Columbia,  are:  Wealthies  (Liverpool),  12s.  to  13s.,  $1.50  to  $1.70; 
Wealthies  (Glasgow),  14s.,  $1.95;  Mcintosh  Reds-  (Glasgow),  from  12s.  6d.  to  16s., 
$1.60  to  $2.45. 

ONTARIO  BOX  APPLES. 

A  small  shipment  of  Ontario  box  apples,  mainly  Wealthies,  were  seen  in  Liver- 
pool on  October  18.  These  were  of  somewhat  mixed  grade  and  pack,  some  very  good 
and  well  coloured  apples  being  packed  with  specimens  showing  slight  spot  and  other 
blemish  or  lacking  colour,  while  the  sizing  was  also  far  from  uniform.  They  were 
being  sold  privately,  and  were  expected  to  move  at  lis.  for  No.  l's. 

Some  very  good  Ontario  box  apples  offered  at  auction  in  Glasgow  on  October 
24  made  prices  as  follows:  Wealthy,  l's,  17s.;  Kings,  l's,  16s.  6d. ;  2's,  13s.;  mixed 
lot  of  Chancellor,  l's  and  2's,  Ribstons,  l's,  and  Blenheims,  l's  and  2's,  14s.  9d. 

EARLY  DEMAND  FOR  RED  APPLES. 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  there  is  always  a  strong  demand  on  British 
markets  for  well  coloured  red  dessert  apples  in  October,  and  early  in  November, 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  English  green  varieties  offered  for  sale  at  that  time. 
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Box  apple  shippers,  in  particular,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  cater  to  their 
demand,  as  high  grade,  unblemished,  well  coloured  fruit,  attractively  packed,  is 
assured  of  good  prices  at  this  time. 

Washington  and  Oregon  endeavour  to  meet  requirements  by  shipping  early  pick- 
ings of  Jonathans,  but  these  early  shipments  are  necessarily  short  of  colour,  while 
the  California  Red  Pearmain,  on  the  market  at  the  same  tfime,  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  only  bringing  8s.  to  8s.  3d.  during  the  past  month.  There  is  an  excellent 
field  for  first-class  British  Columbia  Mcintosh  Reds  of  the  grade  and  colour  recently 
inspected,  which  would  undoubtedly  become  popular  favourites. 

Good  packers  of  Ontario  box  apples  of  Mcintosh  Reds,  Wealthies,  Kings  and 
other  red  (varieties  would  also  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  cater  especially  to  this 
demand. 

AMERICAN  BOX  APPLES. 

California  Yellow  Newtowns  have  been  arriving  in  fair  quantities  and  were  in 
excellent  demand  until  they  were  obliged  to  yield  precedence  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington arrivals  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  They  have  moved  at  lis.  to  12s.  in 
Glasgow  and  in  London,  and  at  10s.  to  lis.  in  Liverpool.  They  have  usually  been  of 
good  condition  and  quality,  though  the  last  arrivals  in  Liverpool  have  been  over-ripe 
and  wasty,  selling  at  7s.  3d.  to  9s.  California  Red  Pearmain,  an  inferior  variety, 
are  not  popular,  the  best  selling  at  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  Oregon  soft  varieties  have  not 
reached  the  market  in  good  condition,  Wealthies,  Fancy,  showing  considerable  waste, 
and  bringing  10s.  9d.  for  sizes  163  to  165  and  10s.  6d.  for  sizes  175  to  200,  while 
Gravensteins,  in  similar  condition,  sold  at  Liverpool  at  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.  with  a  top 
figure  of  8s.  In  Glasgow,  Oregon  Gravensteins,  in  good  condition,  brought  14s.  to 
15s.;  Oregon  Kings  have  brought  13s.  3d.  to  14s.  6d.  for  medium  sizes.  The  first 
Washington  Jonathans  have  been  generally  lacking  in  colour,  but  have  met  a  ready 
demand  at  prices  as  follows:  Extra  Fancy,  125's,  13s.  0d. ;  138's,  13s.  6d. ;  150's, 
14s.  6d.;  163  to  175's,  14s.  9d.;  188  to  200's,  14s.  Fancy,  96  to  113's,  13s.  3d.;  125's, 
to  138's,  13s.  6d.;  150's,  14s.  3d.;  163  to  175's,  14s.;  188's,  13s.  6d.;  200's,  13s.  C. 
Grade,  175's,  12s.  6d.  to  12s.  9d.;  185  to  188's,  12s.  3d.;  200>s,  lis.  6d.  Oregon  New- 
'towns  have  sold,  Extra  Fancy,  as  follows :  112  to  125's,  13s.  to  13s.  6d. ;  135's,  14s.  3d. ; 
150's,  14s.  9d.;  175's,  14s. ;  188's,  13s.  3d.  Washington  Grimes  Golden,  an  unpopular 
variety,  made  as  follows  on  the  Glasgow  market  on  October  19:  96  to  104's,  12s.; 
113's,  lis.  9d. ;  125  to  150's,  12s.  6d.  At  the  same  sale,  Mcintosh  Red,  163  to  175's, 
and  King  Davids,  163  to  200's,  sold  for  14s.  Eastern  American  box  apples,  in  small 
quantities,  have  sold  as  follows:  Wealthy,  10s.  to  12s.;  Gravensteins,  10s.  to  lis.; 
Albemarle  Pippins,  13s.  to  14s. ;  Mcintosh  Red,  12s.  6d. ;  Baldwins,  9s.  3d.  to  lis.  9d. 

Last  year,  in  October,  American  box  apples  sold  as  follows:  Jonathans,  72  to 
96's,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.;  138  to  175's,  12s.  to  12s.  6d.;  188  to  200's,  lis.  6d.  Oregon 
IsTewtowns,  Extra  Fancy,  88  to  113's,  10s.;  1-25  to  138's,  lis.  California  Newtowns, 
8s.  to  9s.  Washington  Grimes  Golden,  104's  to  113's,  7s.  to  7s.  3d. ;  125's  to  150's,  8s. 
to  8s.  9d.  , 

THE  APPLE  MARKET  IN  BELFAST. 

Apple  dealers  in  Belfast  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Liverpool  auction, 
scarcely  any  overseas  business  being  done  direct.  The  comparatively  large  quanti- 
ties of  Irish  apples  used,  also  tend  to  reduce  the  inducement  to  enter  into  direct 
relations  with  Canada,  which  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  only  direct  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  those  offered  by  the  irregular  sailings  of  the  Head  Line  from  Mont- 
real every  two  or  three  weeks.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  natural  disin- 
clination to  take  the  risks  of  buying,  and  a  preference  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  Liverpool  for  selection  of  desired  varieties  and  grades  and  for 
purchase  at  a  price  uniform  in  the  case  of  all  competing  dealers. 

APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.)  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 
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Apple  imports  from  Canada  for  1916  are  also  given,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  segregate  Canadian  apple  imports  figures  for  1914  and  1915 : — 


Week  ending  Oct.  7 
"  7, 


21, 
21, 
28, 
28, 


total  imported, 
from  Canada  . 
14,  total  imported. 
14,  from  Canada  . 
total  imported, 
from  Canada  . 
total  imported, 
from  Canada  . 


During  October,  total  imported.  .  .  . 
During  October,  total  from  Canada, 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

42,477 

56,588 

103,563 

7,011 

44,317 

56,165 

177,384 

3,740 

99,646 

84,408 

178,254 

43,202 

70,326 

77,246 

161,345 

7,645 

256,766 

274,407 

620,546 

61,598 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  total  imports  during  October,  1916,  were  con- 
siderably less  than  during  the  same  month  last  year,  and  not  half  as  much  as  during 
October,  1914.   The  proportion  of  Canadian  apples  was  24  per  cent. 


THE  PEAR  MARKET. 


The  shortage  of  the  English  pear  crop,  together  with  the  elimination  of  Belgium 
as  a  source  of  supply  and  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  quantities  obtainable  from 
France,  have  created  a  very  strong  demand  for  transatlantic  pears,  for  which  very 
high  prices  have  been  obtained  during  the  past  month.  The  principal  variety  on  sale 
has  been  the  eastern  state  Keiffer,  considerable  quantities  of  which  have  been  on  the 
market,  packed  in  barrels,  and  boxes.  Some  of  these  were  shipped  in  cold  storage  and 
arrived  in  excellent  sound  condition.  Those  shipped  in  ordinary  storage  were  usually 
yellow  and  over-ripe,  and  frequently  so  wasty  that  they  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  job 
prices.  Sound  green  Keiffers  in  barrels  have  sold  on  the  Liverpool  market  at  37s.  to 
40s.  a  barrel,  while  boxes  have  brought  from  8s.  to  10s.  A  few  barrels  of  superior  varie- 
ties have  sold  as  follows.  Bartletts,  55s. ;  Clairgeau,  39s. ;  Anjou,  59s.  Last  year  dur- 
ing October,  Keiffers  of  similar  quality  sold  on  the  Liverpool  market  at  22s.  to  28s. 
per  barrel,  and  boxes  at  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

Superior  California  pears  have  been  selling  on  the  London  market  as  follows: 
Beurre  Hardy,  13s.  to  14s. ;  Winter  Neles,  14s.  to  15s. ;  Cornice,  16s.  to  18s. 

A  Liverpool  broker  gives  the  total  quantities  of  American  pears  that  have  reached 
that  port  in  October  as  9,745  brls.,  and  44,662  boxes  and  half  boxes.  The  total  arrivals 
in  Liverpool  from  America  since  July  1,  1916,  are  placed  at  11,957  brls.,  and  91,634 
boxes  and  half  boxes.  The  Customs'  authorities  report  that  38,568  cwts.  of  imported 
pears  reached  the  United  Kingdom  during  October,  1916,  as  against  37,639  in  1915 
and  100,385  in  1914. 

ONTARIO  PEARS  IN  GLASGOW. 

A  shipment  of  1,291  cases  of  pears  from  the  Government  Cold  Storage  Plant  at 
Grimsby,  Ont.,  arrived  in  Glasgow  ex  ss.  Pomeranian.  A  large  proportion  were 
Duchess,  and  other  varieties  were  Clairgeau,  Louise  Bonne,  Anjou,  Winter  Neles, 
Keiffer,  Le  Conte  and  Sheldon.  A  number  of  cases  of  each  variety  inspected  were  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  consignees  when  interviewed  expressed  great  satisfaction, 
stating  the  whole  shipment  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Five  hundred  of  them, 
shipped  to  a  fruit  broker,  were  sold  at  auction  on  October  24,  making  prices  as  follows : 
Duchess,  ones  and  twos,  8s. ;  Clairgeau,  ones  and  twos,  8s. ;  Anjou,  ones  and  twos,  9s. ; 
Bosc,  ones  and  twos,  10s.;  Le  Conte,  twos,  8s.  The  others  were  consigned  to  a  large 
retailer,  and  as  they  will  be  sold  mainly  to  the  consumer,  no  prices  are  as  yet  available. 

At  the  same  sale,  other  Ontario  pears  sold  at  auction-made  prices  as  follows^ 
Duchess,  ones,  8s.  to  9s.;  twos,  8s.  to  8s.  6d. ;  Clairgeau,  ones  and  twos,  8s.  6d. ;  Anjou, 
ones,  10s.  to  lis.;  twos,  9s.  to  10s.;  Bosc,  ones  and  twos,  10s.  Oregon  pears  in  boxes 
brought  as  follows :   Cornice,  large  size,  13s.  to  13s.  9d,  medium  size,  15s. ;  Bosc,  15s. 
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POTATO  SHORTAGE. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  potato  crops  and  the  decrease  owing  to 
labour  shortage  in  the  total  acreage  planted  in  England  have  caused  a  great  increase 
in  prices,  which  are  as  higii  as  £12  per  ton  to  the  consumer  for  best  grades,  and  £10 
for  inferior  grades.  A  Leeds  potato  merchant  states  that  he  has  just  bought  four  tons 
at  £11,  as  against  about  £3  in  normal  times  at*  this  season.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
trade  that  these  prices  are  unlikely  to  drop  to  a  lower  point  than  £7  or  £8  to  the  whole- 
saler during  the  next  few  months,  and  Canadian  potato-growers,  who  have  stocks  for 
export  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  use  of  the  British  market.  Members  of 
the  local  trade  consulted  expressed  unwillingness  to  purchase,  until  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  quality  and  grade.  They  suggested  that  they  might  handle  a 
"  trial "  shipment  on  commission,  buying  further  supplies,  if  this  proved  satisfactory. 


SMALL  WOO  DEN  WARE  AS  IMPORTED  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

With  a  view  of  showing  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  small  woodenware  in  South 
Africa,  the  illustrations  included  under  this  heading  were  forwarded,  together  with 
the  following  information  regarding  each  article  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Cape  Town. 

BUTTER  MOULDS.  f 

Butter  moulds  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  1,  which  of  course,  are  shipped  with 
various  designs,  meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  some  parts  of  South  Africa.  The  i-pound 
and  1-pound  sizes  are  standard  sellers.  The  price  is  always  per  gross,  but  the  moulds 
are  packed  one  dozen  to  a  box.  The  one-pound  size  is  quoted  at  about  $13.30  per 
gross. 

WOODEN  SPOONS. 

Wooden  spoons  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  2,  are  imported  in  large  quantities. 
These  are  made  from  selected  hardwoods.  A  good  number  of  seconds  are  sold  on 
the  market;  from  time  to  time,  however,  there  is  no  regular  supply  of  seconds.  The 
price  is  always  quoted  per  gross  and  the  spoons  are  packed  one  gross  to  a  case,  except 
the  two  largest  sizes,  which  are  shipped  in  one-half  gross  to  a  case.  The  spoons  are 
imported  in  six  lengths  as  follows:  12  inches,  13  inches,  14  inches,  15  inches,  17 
inches  and  20  inches.    The  present  price  of  the  15-inch  size  is  $2.70  per  gross. 

WOOD  TOWEL  RINGS. 

Wood  towel  rings,  6-inch  diameter,  packed  six  dozen  to  a  case  and  quoted  in 
gross  lots,  are  good  sellers  on  this  market.  They  are  made  from  hardwood  and 
given  a  varnish  finish.  Illustration  No.  3,  shows  the  ring  and  wall  attachment,  which 
is  being  quoted  at  $5.41  per  gross. 

WOODEN  TOWEL  RACKS. 

Wooden  towel  racks  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  4,  is  another  line  which  meets 
with  a  ready  sale.  A  smaller  size  of  this  rack  is  also  sold.  Both  lines  are  quoted 
in  gross  prices,  and  are  packed  one  dozen  of  a  size  to  case.  The  four-armed  rack 
is  now  quoted  at  $10  per  gross. 

WOOD  TOWEL  ROLLERS. 

Wood  towel  rollers  are  sold  in  two  patterns  as  shown  in  illustrations  Nos.  5  and 
6.    They  are  made  from  hardwood,  usually  hard  oil  finish,  assorted  mahogany  or  oak 
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finish.  The  rollers  are  18  inches  long  and  packed  in  one  dozen  parcels.  Prices  are 
usually  quoted  per  gross.  The  No.  5  pattern's  present  quotations  are  $10  per  gross 
and  No.  6  at  about  $11.75  a  gross. 

HAT  AND  COAT  RACKS. 

Hat  and  coat  racks,  with  tinned  and  malleable  iron  Hooks  are  in  good  demand. 
There  are  many  designs  sold;  the  patterns  shown  in  illustrations  Nos.  7  and  8  are  the 
best  sellers.  The  lengths  they  are  sold  in  are  24  inches,  31  inches  and  38  inches  long 
and  have  as  a  rule,  four,  five  and  six  hooks.  These  are  quoted  per  dozen  and  are 
packed  twelve  in  a  case  k.d.s.  Style  7  in  a  five-hook  rack  is  quoted  at  $6  per  dozen 
and  for  No.  8,  with  five  hooks,  the  present  quotation  is  $3.30  per  dozen. 

WOOD  FAWCETS. 

Wood  fawcets  are  imported  in  good  quantities.  The  greater  demand  is  for  the 
cherry-wood  fawcet;  there  is  also  a  good  sale  for  the  maple  fawcet  with  butternut  key. 
Metal  keys  are  used  on  the  cherry-wood  fawcets,  which  come  packed  in  assorted  sizes 
on  card.  The  usual  packing  on  the  all-wood  fawcet  is  as  follows :  No.  6,  48  dozen  to 
barrel;  No.  7,  42  dozen;  No.  8,  30  dozen;  No.  9,  27  dozen,  and  No.  10,  22  dozen. 
The  pattern  of  fawcet  most  in  demand  is  shown  in  illustration  No.  9.  The  present 
price  on  cherry-wood  fawcets  is  $8.10  per  gross. 

BUNGS  AND  VENTS  OR  SPILES. 

Illustration  No.  10  shows  the  bung,  which  is  cut  across  the  grain,  and  is  made 
of  poplar.  The  standard  sizes  are  from  If  inches  diameter  to  5  inches.  Every  size 
is  sold  in  the  2-inch  range  as  follows:  2-inch,  2is-inch,  2J-inch,  2|-inch,  2|-inch, 
2|-inch,  2|-inch,  2|-inch  and  2j-inch.  The  other  good  sellers  are  lf-inch,  1^-inch, 
If -inch,  lf-inch,  3i-inch,  4-inch  and  5-inch.  Packings  vary  according  to  size,  the  l|-inch 
have  5,250  in  barrel;  2-inch,  2,350;  2i-inch,  1,425;  23-inch,  1,000  ;  4-inch,  600 ; 
and  5 -inch,  375  to  the  barrel.  These  quantities  are  often  broken,  but  at  a  higher  cost 
than  the  usual  quotation  which  is  per  thousand.  The  compressed  bungs  are  not  bought 
in  larger  sizes  than  3-inch  diameter. 

GARMENT  HANGERS. 

Garment  hangers  of  wood  with  wire  hoop  are  sold  in  many  patterns,  as  disclosed 
in  cuts  Nos.  11  to  18  inclusive,  some  in  the  plain  wood,  but  most  of  them  with  varnish 
finish.  The  usual  quotation  is  per  thousand.  The  packing  is  one  hundred  per  crate. 
The  hanger  No.  11  is  a  style  which  is  quoted  at  about  $15  a  thousand.  This  is  for  a 
17-inch  size,  the  same  size  is  also  bought  at  a  little  higher  price  in  a  better  quality 
wood.  The  pattern  12  is  quoted  at  about  $28.25  per  thousand.  These  two  prices  will 
indicate  to  manufacturers  the  prices  they  must  meet  to  compete. 
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USE  OF  BOX  SHOOKS  FOR  CHINESE  PRODUCTS.  . 

(United  States  C onsul- General  Thomas  Sammons,  Shanghai,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Shanghai  market  is  supplied  largely  with  shooks. of  local  manufacture,  but 
Japanese  goods  offer  increasingly  active  competition  in  both  quality  and  price.  The 
principal  users  of  shooks  are  the  manufacturers  of  candles,  soaps,  and  cigarettes.  On 
account  of  the  high  price  of  zinc  sheets,  match  manufacturers  are  now  substituting 
wooden  boxes,  but  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  boxes  costs  about  three  times  more  than 
the  far  superior  zinc  case  did  before  the  war,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  present  sub- 
stitution of  shooks  will  be  permanent. 

Probably  the  largest  user  of  box  shooks  in  China  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York  (Shanghai  agency).  The  company  has  been  using  about  200,000  sets 
of  shooks  a  year  in  connection  with  its  candle  factory  at  Tientsin,  but  within  a  very 
short  time  a  new  candle  factory  will  be  opened  at  Hankow,  where  an  additional 
200,000  will  be  required.  All  box  shooks  are  now  being  supplied  by  the  local  office 
of  a  foreign  lumber  concern,  which  has  so  far  underbid  all  Chinese  and  Japanese 
competitors. 

JAPANESE  ACTIVE  IN  SEEKING  TRADE. 

American  box  shooks  frequently  have  been  offered  in  this  market,  but  only  at 
prices  double  those  asked  by  local  manufacturers  or  Japanese  importers.  I  am 
informed,  furthermore,  that  the  Japanese  manufacturers  are  making  a  persistent 
effort  to  secure  the  business,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when,  despite  the  import  duty,  they  will  offer  goods  of  a  suitable  quality  at  competing 
prices.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  American  shooks  would,  even  at  a  slightly 
higher  price  than  that  asked  for  Japanese  shooks,  find  a  ready  sale  on  account  of  the 
superiority  of  the  American  lumber,  which  is  kiln-dried,  and  free  from  the  tendency 
of  the  Japanese  pine  to  swell  and  shrink  with  variations  in  the  weather. 

The  requirements  of  the  office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Shanghai  are: — 
Dimension©  of  boxes :  The  boxes  are  made  in  three  sizes — 9-ounce,  12-ounce  and 
15-ounce  packages  of  6  each,  with  25  packages  to  the  case.    The  inside  dimensions  of 
the  cases  are: — 

Length.       Width.  Height. 
Packages.  Inches.       Inches.  Inches. 

9-ounce   11|  8  71 

12-ounce   121  8g  8| 

15-ounce   141  91  9| 

There  are  two  important  reasons  for  the  greater  popularity  at  this  port  of  shooks 
of  local  manufacture.  The  demand  is  uncertain,  and  the  consumer  is  unwilling  to 
contract  for  shooks  beyond  his  orders,  and  heavy  stocking  by  the  shook  importer, 
entirely  at  his  own  risk,  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  sudden  demands.  The  local 
manufacturer  can  produce  on  short  order  shooks  of  any  description.  In  the  second 
place,  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  add  to  his  prices  the  import  duty  of  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  the  local  manufacturer  escapes,  as  well  as  a  surtax 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  (conservancy  3  per  cent,  and  wharfage  dues  2  per  cent)  of 
the  customs  duty  on  goods  entering  Shanghai.  In  addition,  the  producers  here  state 
that  shooks  can  be  made  more  cheaply  hy  hand  in  Shanghai  than  by  machinery  here 
or  elsewhere. 

INCREASED  TONNAGE  MAY  CHANGE  CONDITIONS. 

Foreign  consumers  do  not  alwa3rs  set  considerations  of  price  above  those  of 
quality,  and  the  superiority  of  the  American  shook,  coupled  with  more  favourable 
prices  than  those  hitherto  quoted,  may  make  it  possible  for  American  manufacturers 
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to  compete  successfully  against  Japanese  imports  at  least,  and  even  against  the  local 
product.  With  the  advent  of  additional  tonnage  in  the  transpacific  trade  a  steady- 
decline  in  freight  rates  is  almost  assured,  and  for  this  reason  alone  new  lines  of 
American  goods  are  expected  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  market.  Lower  freights 
will  do  much  to  equalize  the  chances  of  both  American  and  Japanese  manufacturers 
in  competing  in  this  market,  while  in  quality  the  advantage  has  always  been  with  the 
American  article. 

The  only  complaint  against  American  shooks  that  has  come  to  my  attention  is 
that  Oregon  pine  shooks  have  a  tendency  to  crack  when  pierced  with  nails.  The 
Japanese  soft  pine,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  the  American  spruce  or  poplar  shook, 
and  especially  so  when  not  kiln-dried. 

Specifications  for  lumber. — The  shooks  must  be  one-half  inch  thick  for  the  ends 
and  three-eighths  inch  thick  for  the  sides,  tops  and  bottoms.  All  ends  and  sides  must 
be  in  one  piece,  but  tops  and  bottoms  may  be  in  two  pieces.  All  parts  must  be  planed 
smooth  enough  on  one  side  to  permit  of  clear  printing.  The  ends  and  sides  must 
be  packed  separately  and  in  assorted  sizes. 

Requirements. — With  the  two  factories  in  operation,  one  in  Tientsin  and  the 
other  in  Hankow,  ,as  many  as  200,000  cases  or  sets  of  shooks  will  be  needed  at  each 
place,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  output  of  candles  about  80  per  cent  will 
be  in  the  12-ounce  package  size.  While  quotations  c.i.f.  Shanghai  are  also  wanted, 
quotations  c.i.f.  Tientsin  and  Hankow  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

AMERICAN  SHOOKS  FAVOURED  IF  PRICES  ARE  SATISFACTORY. 

All  correspondence  in  this  connection  should  be  addressed  to  the  lubricating  oil 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  Shanghai,  China.  The 
company  appears  anxious  to  buy  American  shooks,  provided  suitable  prices  can  be 
agreed  upon. 

Among  the  other  users  of  shooks  in  this  port  it  is  estimated  that  local  soap  fac- 
tories use  from  150,000  to  250,000  cases  a  year,  and  that  the  demand  for  egg  cases 
averages  more  than  100,000  per  season,  extending  from  October  to  April.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  packing  cases  for  cigarettes,  as  Shanghai  has  a  number  of  cigar- 
ette manufacturers,  one  firm  using  approximately  3,000  cases  a  month. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURERS  AT  SHANGHAI. 

Among  the  candle,  and  soap  manufacturers  of  Shanghai  are  the  Asiatic  Petro- 
leum Co.  (Ltd.),  and  Price's  Patent  Candle  Co.  (Ltd.),  the  latter  being  a  branch  of 
the  London  factory  of  the  same  name.  As  these  two  concerns  are  British  and,  I  am 
told,  prefer  to  buy  British  goods  if  possible,  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  in  the 
market  for  American  shooks,  unless  special  inducements  are  offered.  The  few  native 
candle  and  soap  factories  are  conducted  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  business  with  them 
can  be  conducted  only  through  the  medium  of  commission  agents. 

Among  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  cigarettes  in  Shanghai,  the  largest 
is  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.,  which  has  a  large  organization  operating  in 
China,  with  travelling  men  who  penetrate  the  interior  and  branch  offices  in  the  treaty 
and  trade  ports.  It  is  in  the  cigarette  trade  more  than  in  any  other  than  the  demand 
for  shooks  is  so  uncertain,  but  advance  orders  for  certain  conservative  quantities  are 
usually  given. 
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THE  FUR  TRADE  AT  THE  NIJNI  FAIR  IN  1916. 

With  further  reference  to  the  fur  trade  at  Mjni  Novgorod  Fair  this  year  (Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  665,  page  957),  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commercial  Agent 
in  Petrograd,  has  forwarded  the  following  article  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the 
fur  market  in  Russia  at  the  above-named  fair,  and  disclosing  prices  brought  by  the 
different  varieties  of  furs  sold. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  rouble  is  equivalent  in  Canadian  currency  to  51  •  5  cents. 

The  fur  trade  has  been  much  handicapped  at  this  year's  Nijni  Fair  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  quantities  of  furs  which  were  brought  from  Siberia  were  small,  and  to 
the  want  of  dyed  furs,  and  of  American  furs,  which  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  import- 
ing furs  into  Russia. 

Furthermore,  as  the  manufacturers  could  not  get  sufficient  workmen  for  dressing 
skins,  only  small  quantities  of  dressed  and  manufactured  goods  were  brought  to  the 
fair,  and  high  prices  ruler?  for  such  furs.  From  the  large  demand  there  was  for  furs 
for  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  the  great  amount  of  free  money  in  the  trade,  it  could  only 
follow  that  business  would  be  as  bright  as  it  was,  and  that  on  the  whole  high  prices 
would  be  obtained.  Buyers  for  export  naturally  had  to  pay  these  high  prices,  much 
against  their  intention,  so  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  prices  which  ruled  on 
the  European  and  American  markets  lately. 

SABLE  FURS. 

As  expected,  only  a  few  lots  of  original  skins  were  brought  to  the  fair,  and  these 
mostly  were  light  sorts : — 

Amoursky  sables  sold  from  Rs.  60  to  rs.  65 

Tobolsky  sables  sold  at  Rs.  50 

Sansiner  sables  sold  Rs.  90 

A  CONVENTION  OF  FUR  DEALERS  HELD. 

During  the  fair  a  meeting  of  fur  dealers  was  held  at  which  also  participated 
representatives  of  different  Departments  of  the  Government,  to  discuss  a  proposition 
made  by  a  number  of  Russian  and  Siberian  fur  dealers,  and  which  was  supported  by 
the  Fur  Society  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Moscow.  This  proposition  was  to  pro- 
long for  three  more  years  the  prohibition  of  trapping  sables,  but  it  could  not  be  carried 
through,  as  the  Government  had  previously  decided  not  to  extend  the  period  of  this 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has  established  in  Siberia  three  districts 
where  an  area  of  about  one  million  dessiatines*  has  been  limited  on  which  the  trapping 
of  sables  will  be  prohibited  for  a  length  of  time,  so  as  to  preserve  the  growth  of  these 
animals. 

MARTEN  SKINS. 

These  skins  Were  in  good  demand  and  mostly  sold  for  Russia : 


Wiatky  baum  Martens  were  sold  Rs.  19  to  rs.  20 

Ufimsky  "  "   Rs.  21   "  rs.  25 

Armenian         "  "   Rs.  17   "   rs.  17.50 

Stone  Martens  Rs.  16    "  rs.  20 


MINK  FURS. 

Mostly  sold  for  Russia.  Prices  were  charged  upon  a  basis  of  winter  skins,  and 
were  sold  from  rs.  10  to  rs.  13  per  skin. 

*  237,061  Dessiatines  is  equivalent  to  one  square  mile. 
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KOLINSKY  SKINS. 

The  quantity  of  these  skins  was  small,  large  transactions  having  been  done  before 
the  fair.  ,  At  the  end  of  the  fair  demand  slackened : 

Manehurians  sold  at  Rs.  2  • 

Amoursky   "  Rs.  1.50 

Tarsky  and  Tomsky   "  Rs.  2.50 

ERMINE  SKINS. 

These  skins,  although  in  restricted  quantity,  were  mostly  sold  for  the  home 
trade.    The  better  grr,des  fetched  high  prices: 


I  sen  im  sky  sold  from'  

 .  .Rs. 

5.50 

to  rs. 

6 

Petropawlovsky  

 Rs. 

4  '50 

"  rs. 

5.50 

Tarsky  

Petschorsky  

 Rs. 

4  75 

"  rs. 

V  '  ' 

  .  .  Rs. 

4  75 

" .  rs. 

5.20 

Barnoulsky  

 Rs. 

4,75 

Archangelsky  

 Rs. 

4 

"  rs. 

4.50 

 Rs. 

4  50 

Baschirsky  

 Rs. 

3  70 

Jajoutsky  

 Rs. 

3 

 '.    .  .  Rs. 

3,50 

FITCH  SKINS. 

Black  raw  were  few  and  bought  for  Russia  

"      dressed  selected  skins  

For  raw  white  fitch  there  was  a  good  demand.  .  . 

Mostly  bought  for  export. 

SQUIRREL  SKINS  (DRESSED). 

As  many  buyers  had  bought  larger  quantities  of  dressed  skins  before  the  fair,  and 
as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labour  with  the  manufacturers,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
dressed  goods  was  brought  to  the  fair  (about  one-third  the  quantity  of  last  year). 


Rs.  6 
Rs.  12 

Rs.  1.50  to  rs.  2 


Dressed  skins  cased : 

Jakoutsky   80  cop. 

Lensky  56|  cop.  to  60  " 

Obsky  48        "        50  " 

Zawodsky  40        "        42  " 

Dressed  squirrel  backs: 

Kargopolsky  27        "  33  to  35  cop. 

Zawodsky  37        "        38  coin. 

Obsky.     42  3?v 

Squirrel  belly  linings.  Only  small  quantities  were  offered  and  were  eagerly  bought 
for  .abroad: 

Zeloni  (light  colour  and  reddish)  

Zawodsky  Rs.  12 

Obsky  Rs.  13 

Altaisky  Rs  13.50 

Nerschinsky  Rs.  16  to  rs.  18 

Squirrel  back  linings.    Nearly  all  sold  for  the  home  trade: 

Seven  rows  Russian   (Gorbiwursky  "red  backs")  Rs.    50   "   rs.  62 

"  Zawodsky  

"  Lenskyi  

"  Nerschinsky  '  '.  .  . 

"  Jatoutsky  , 

"  Kalimsky  

"  Argounsky  

"  Tchikoisky  

Eight  rows  Argounsky-  

and   better   sorts  Rs.  140    "  rs.  165 

Lower  backs   (12  rows)  Rs.  170    "   rs.  250 

Kargopolsky  6  rows  linings  backs  and  belly  
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.  Rs. 

50  ' 

'  rs. 

Rs. 

•68 

Rs. 

80 

Rs. 

8S 

Rs. 

90 

Rs. 

92 

Rs. 

94 

Rs. 

96 

Rs. 

140  " 

rs. 

Rs. 

170  " 

rs. 

Rs. 

50  a 

pair. 
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SQUIRREL  SKINS  (RAW). 

Raw  skins.  Although  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  raw  skins,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  them  dressed  here,  nearly  all  skins  were  sold  to  the  Eussian  manufac- 
turers. 

Prices  were  about  10  per  cent  higher  for  light  sorts  and  15  to  20  per  cent  higher 
for  dark  sorts  than  in  Irbit  1916 : 

Petchorsky  .*  ..   ..36  to  38  cop. 

Obsky  :  40   "42  " 

L/ensky  49  cop. 

Jakoutsky  -62  to  65  " 

Kamtchatsky  67   "   71  " 

Arg'ounsky.  .   ..   .•  73  cop.  / 

SQUIRREL  TAILS. 

iSmall  lots  of  Russian  and  Obsky  tails  were  sold  at  rs.  225  to  rs.  250  per  pood: 
Kargopolsky,  rs.  225  to  rs.  230  per  pood.    Dark  tails  were  offered  at  rs.  500,  but 
no  transactions  were  done. 

SILVER  FOX  SKINS. 

Very  few  skins,  which  were  bought  for  Russia,  sold  from  rs.  300  to  rs.  2,500  per 
skin. 

BLUE  FOX  SKINS. 

Very  few  skins,  bought  for  export ;  sold  for  rs.  50  to  rs.  400  per  skin. 

CROSS  FOX  SKINS. 

Only  about  150  skins  were  brought  to  the  fair,  sold  at  rs.  30  to  rs.  50  a  skin. 

RED  FOX  SKINS. 

There  was  only  a  small  demand  for  these  skins  as  still  large  quantities  are  laying 
unsold  abroad.    At  the  end  of  the  fair  a  few  lots  of  the  cheaper  grades  were  sold: 

Karaganka  sold  Rs.    5        to  Rs.    9  a  pair. 

"       selected   "  Rs.  11  " 

Western  Russian   "  Rs.  15  " 

Mongolian   "  Rs.  11        "  Rs.  12 

Uflmsky   "  Rs.  14.25  per  skin. 

Archangel,  Kazan  and  Vologda   "  Rs.  18       to  Rs.  20  per  skin. 

Finnish   "  Rs.  22  per  skin. 

Tobolsky   "  Rs.  20 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  which  were  asked  for  the  better  grade  of  Siberian  skins, 
only  a  few  Kamtchatka  were  sold  at  rs.  35 — whereas  no  transactions  were  done  in 
Jakoutsky  foxes. 

WHITE  FOX  SKINS. 

Obdorsky  and  Sourgoutsky,  of  which  80  per  cent  with  tails,  sold  at  rs.  35.50. 

Few  lots  of  these,  all  with  tails   Rs.  40 

Some  small  lots  of  Jakoutsk  with  tails   Rs.  45 

Petchorsky  with  half  tails   Rs.  38 

The  main  quantity  of  the  Jakoutsky  and  Enisseisky  skins  did  arrive  in  time  for 
the  fair,  they  sjia.ll  probably  be  offered  in  Moscow. 


LYNX  SKINS. 

Mostly  bought  for  China,  and  were  sold  rs.  20  to  25  per  skin. 
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WOLVERINE  SKINS. 

Tiiere  was  a  very  fair  demand  for  these  skins,  all  sold  for  abroad.  Prices  were, 
for  original  lots,  from  rs.  30  to  rs.  40 ;  for  some  selected  skins,  rs.  50. 

PERSIAN  LAMB  SKIN. 

The  low  prices  offered  for  Persian  lamb  last  year  caused  this  article  to  sell  well  in 
Russia  this  year.  Most  of  the  stocks  having  been  exhausted,  there  was  a  very  good 
demand  for  fresh  skins  at  the  fair  again  for  the  home  trade,  but  prices  were  much 
higher.   About  2,500  bales  were  sold. 

The  selected  Jacketni  sorts  at  rs.  165  to  rs.  190  per  10  skins. 
Jacketni  Moscowski,  from  rs.  145  to  rs.  165  per  10  skins. 
II  Jacketni,  from  rs.  100  to  rs.  130  per  10  skins. 

Grey  Persian  Lambs  were  all  sold  for  Russia,  at  rs.  25  to  rs.  35. 

BROADTAIL  SKINS. 

There  was  a  very  good  demand  for  these  skins  at  the  beginning  of  the  fair,  when 
at  the  end  of  the  demand  having  slackened  prices  were  lower,  so  that  lots  were  sold 
from  rs.  90  to  rs.  112  per  10  skins. 

ASTRACHAN  SKINS. 

The  export  of  these  skins  being  prohibited,  very  few  transactions  were  done,  some 
original  lots  of  that  flat  skins  sold  at  rs.  2  a  pair. 

White  Russian  were  sold  from  50  cop.  to  700  cop.  per  skin. 
Tiflis  lambs  for  cops,  at  35  cops. 


SHEEP  SKINS. 

Only  a  small  quantity  was  offered. 
Kalmitsky's  sold  at  rs.  1.50. 
Petrowsky's  from  rs.  2  to  rs.  2.40. 
Prohibited  for  export. 

MUFLON  SKINS. 

Orenbourgsky  and  Astrachansky  sold  at  from  rs.  10.50,  rs.  11  a  pair. 
Linings,  rs.  20  to  rs.  30. 

COLT  SKINS. 

Original  lots  of  Russian  skins  sold  from  rs.  2.50  to  rs.  2.75  per  skin. 
Selected  skins  dark  colours,  rs.  4.25. 
Prohibited  for  export. 

BADGER  SKINS. 

Quantity  good  demand,  sold  for  export. 
Original  lots  were  sold  rs.  2.30  to  rs.  3  per  skin. 

WOLF  SKINS. 

Did  not  sell  well. 

Medium  sorts  were  sold  at  rs.  13.50. 
Some  better  skins  sold  at  rs.  16. 
Truhkanski,  rs.  22  to  30. 

Only  small  lots  for  which  there  was  a  good  demand.    Sold  from  rs.  28  to  rs.  35. 

TIGER  SKINS. 

Very  few  skins.   Prices  from  rs(.  150  to  rs.  399. 
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WHITE  HARES. 

A  good  demand.   Prices  for  Firsts,  rs.  1.05 ;  Seconds,  90  cop. ;  Thirds,  65  cop.  per 

skin. 

MARMOTS. 

No  transactions  done. 

CAT  SKINS. 

Few  skins-  raw. 
Russian,  25  to  30  cop. 
Siberian,  63  to  70  cop. 

Linings  sold  about  20  per  cent  dearer  than  last  year. 

BEARS  HIDES. 

There  was  a  very  good  demand  for  these  skins,  and  sold  at  rs.  20  to  rs.  30. 

OTTER  SKINS. 

Small  quantity  were  sold,  rs.  30  to  rs.  35. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  October 
11,  1916  :— 

Cheese — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   

London   

Glasgow  

Butter- 
Bristol    

Liverpool   

London  

Glasgow   

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol. .  

Liverpool  ,  

London  

Glasgow  

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   

London   ... 

Glasgow  


109/- 
109/- 
110/- 


112/-  per  cwt. 
112/-    ,  « 
114,- 
113/- 


192/- 
194/- 


196/-   per  cwt. 

198/- 
196/- 


106/- 
105/- 
104/- 
107/- 


108/-  per  cwt. 
110/- 
108/- 
108/- 


per  cwt. 


111/- 


113/- 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High.  Commissioner-'s  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  14,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — " 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  hulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine    

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Bpef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  h  i'      ii 

Pork  „  „    u 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon  j   n 

Beef   „ 

Hams   it 

Pork  ,    „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ii 

Margarine   , . . ,   ii 

Cheese  ,  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums    

ii   cream     ,, 

ii   condensed  ,   M 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds   .  n 

Eggs  

Poultry  

Game  


Gt.  Hnd. 
.  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt, 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour. .      M 

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas  ,   „ 

Beans   .     .  ,, 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   ,, 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears .  . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 

1916. 

59 

97 

77 

fin  ^fii 

00,011 

75,728 
2,298 

109,445 
3,685 

24,265 

37,196 

96,161 
839 

31,556 
407 

132,539 
1,642 
20,736 
402 

1,114 
26,235 

143 
21,465 

118,053 
50,869 
82,172 

55,663 
83,694 
107,632 

107 
52,052 

19 
30,7^3 
1,120 
94,870 
139 
1,146 

190,821 
60 
599 

18,591 
32,677 

59,996 
38,377 

1,295,200 
219,000 
512,400 
124,300 
47,900 
17,580 
815,000 

2,439,200 
222,400 
287.400 
235,000 
39,530 
22,400 
1,255,000 

56,165 
9,774 
10 
1,977 

44,317 
9,278 
26 
263 
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RUSSIA  AMBITIOUS  TO  DEVELOP  HER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  article  by  Samuel  McRoberts,  Vice-President  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  was  published  in  the  Exporters  Review: — 

When  an  American  who  has  never  been  in  Russia  before  goes  to  Petrograd,  Mos- 
cow, and  the  cities  of  which  he  has  heard,  and  then  travels  on  to  a  score  of  others, 
fine  modern  and  metropolitan  places  whose  names  he  hardly  remembers,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  begin  wondering  how  we  in  this  country  came  to  have  so  much  grotesque 
general  misinformation  about  Russia.  The  Empire  is  now  right  within  the  doorstep 
of  what  in  time  will  work  out  to  be  an  enormous  forward  movement  in  industry, 
commerce  and  wealth,  and  a  more  universal  diffusion  of  education  and  culture,  but 
it  is  evident  that  much  more  of  all  of  this  than  we  knew  was  already  in  existence. 
You  see  anything  but  a  benighted,  backward  people.  The  streets  of  Petrograd  are  as 
up-to-date  as  the  streets  of  Chicago.  There  are  shops,  and  stores,  and  office  buildings. 
The  men  are  as  much  in  a  hurry,  the  people  are  as  well  dressed  (although  with  a  touch 
of  difference)  and  just  as  good-natured;  there  are  crowds  and  life,  there  is  no  lack 
of  comfort,  and  you  feel  pretty  much  at  home. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  on  a  journey  through  other  parts  of  European  Russia. 
The  railroads  are  well  built  and  well  equipped,  better  constructed  on  the  average  than 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  they  go,  but  not  anywhere  near  extensive 
enough  to  serve  Russia  even  now.  The  cities  you  find  are  all  modern  and  busy,  even 
to  those  away  down  in  the  regions  bordering  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian.  The 
traveller  sees  also  much  finer  agricultural  development  than  he  has  probably  precon- 
ceived. There  are  rich  fields  of  grain  where  they,  obtain  higher  yields  per  acre  than 
our  own  farmers  obtain.  There  are  meadows  of  hay  that  a  man  from  our  Mississippi 
valley  would  know  the  value  of.  We  have  known  in  this  country  of  Russia's  extensive 
production  of  cereals  for  tlie  market  of  the  world;  nevertheless  an  American  visitor 
is  apt  to  express  surprise  at  seeing  for  himself  what  some  of  the  Russian  agricultural 
country  really  is. 

It  is  not  an  undeveloped  country.  The  fact  is  that  Russia  has  been  making  rapid 
preparation  for  an  advance  in  every  line  of  development  for  several  years.  It  is  a 
country  that  has  laid  the  foundation  for  an  adequate  exploitation  of  enormous  resources 
and  is  now  at  the  point  for  going  into  large-scale  organization  of  industry.  Russia 
exceeds  the  United  States  in  the  amount  and  breadth  of  natural  resources.  It  has 
vast  reserves  of  iron,  coal,  copper  and  the  rarer  industrial  and  precious  metals ;  and 
the  agricultural  possibilities  include  the  production,  at  present  of  enough  cotton — 
cotton  of  excellent  manufacturing  quality — to  supply  half  the  consumption  of  Russia's 
170,000,000  people.  Even  if  the  war  had  not  brought  the  fair  prospect  of-  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Russia's  long-fostered  ambition  for  an  outlet  for  its  commodities  through 
the  Bosphorus,  Russia  was  ready  for  the  modernization  of  huge  enterprises  and  the 
establishing  of  new  ones. 

The  practical  interest  of  America  in  this  industrial  advance  is  in  the  new  field 
it  may  offer  us  for  investment  of  capital.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  of  when 
the  war  is  over,  with  the  mutual  advantage  that  will  be  obtained  through  elimination 
of  the  middleman's  profits  incident  to  the  commercial  interchange  through  Germany 
as  it  used  to  be.  However,  the  great  opportunity  for  our  financial-industrial  interests 
lies  in  Russia's  ambition  to  develop  her  mines,  railroads  and  manufactories.  This 
ambition  invites  our  going  in  and  helping  in  this  development.  It  invites  our  inves 
tors,  in  co-operation  with  our  manufacturers,  to  send  to  Russians  the  sur- 
plus   output    of    our    industries    that   furnish    the    materials    for    building  an 
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equipping  railroads  and  plants.  It  invites  our  executives  to  go  to  Russia  with  this 
capital  and  these  materials  and  establish  new  industries  there.  Russia  to-day  is 
friendly  to  both  forms  of  American  investment,  and  definitely  invites  the  latter. 

The  attractiveness  of  such  an  opportunity  depends  as  much  upon  the  people  of 
a  country  as  upon  the  availability  of  its  other  resources.  An  American  representative 
of  the  United  States  business  interests,  travelling  through  Russia  at  this  time  and 
knowing  of  the  attention  which  leading  Russians  and  leaders  of  business  in  America 
are  giving  to  the  possibility  of  extensive  employment  of  American  capital  in  the 
Empire,  is  apt  to  have  that  uppermost  in  mind  in  making  even  the  most  casual  obser- 
vations. And  he  is  certain  to  see,  everywhere  he  goes  in  Russia,  the  signs  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  the  solid  basis  in  the  character  of  the  Russian  people 
for  a  coming  growth  of  added  national  strength,  also  the  elements  out  of  which  can 
be  constructed  the  prosperous  development  of  well-organized  industry  that  will  put 
Russia's  natural  resources  to  good  use. 

Russia  had  not  heretofore  shown  much  of  that  ability  to  plan  and  do  things  in 
an  industrial  way  that  we  look  for  in  our  large-scale  industry  in  this  country.  There 
are  skilful  engineers  and  men  of  technical  ability  in  Russia.  Educational  facilities 
for  training  the  executive  forces  have  been  built  up  in  late  years.  Hundreds  of 
Russian  young  men  have  been  studying  in  England,  Germany  and  France.  There  is, 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  ability  now  in  the  Empire.  Not 
only  in  the  technique  of  engineering,  chemistry,  etc.,  but  in  the  science  of  business 
management,  the  young  men  of  Russia  have  been  training.  But  it  had  not  yet  shown 
in  that  quality  of  action  which  gets  large  forces  of  men  and  big  mechanical  plants 
going.  Germany  was  too  handy  for  Russia's  industrial  good.  Germany's  industries 
provided  so  much  of  whatever  Russia  needed  that  Russian  ability  for  organization 
had  not  the  necessity  nor  the  opportunity  it  required.  Now  Russia  believes  that  it 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  leadership  as  well  as  capital  from  the  outside, 
and  men  who  have  organized  industries  will  be  welcomed  with  the  capital. 

What  Russia  has  done  in  providing  the  national  organization  of  war  supplies 
back  of  its  army  in  the  past  year  is  a  wonderful  evidence  of  what  may  come  after  the 
war.  Russia  went  into  the  war  without  adequate  preparation,  but  with  the  military 
organization  much  better  than  the  industrial  and  traffic  system  that  is  required  behind 
the  armies  in  modern  war.  The  army  swept  forward  too  strongly  for  its  support. 
Russia  received  a  lesson.  The  nation  saw  in  a  moment  what  was  lacking.  The  effec- 
tiveness with  which  the  whole  nation  got  together  behind  the  army  has  an  unmis- 
takeable  significance.  From  the  Imperial  Government  out  to  the  smallest  political 
divisions  of  Russia  it  was  speedy  organization  of  effort.  Every  facility  was  put  to  use 
and  all  have  been  skillfully  co-ordinated.  Some  new  industrial  facilities  have  been 
constructed.  What  Russia  could  produce  was  got  moving  in  the  right  direction.  War 
supplies  in  immense  amount  had  to  be  obtained  from  outside  through  inadequate 
seaports.  With  what  machinery  for  production  and  transportation  she  had,  Russia 
hak  done  well.  The  traveller  sees  much  of  this.  The  traffic  to  and  from  the  front 
moves  in  great  volume  with  the  best  organization.  He  sees  trains  of  troops — fine, 
big  men,  well-fed,  completely  armed,  every  man  in  a  new  or  a  good  uniform,  going 
forward.  The  hospital  traffic  coming  back  from  the  front  where  heavy  fighting  is  in 
progress  is  just  as  significant  of  Russian  ability  to  organize.  The  trains  move  steadily 
on.  The  cars  are  clean  and  completely  equipped.  Wounded  men,  in  clean  white,  are 
attended  by  surgeons  and  nurses  who  are  intelligent,  alert  and  devoted.  An  immense 
volume  of  this  moves  without  hitch  or  disorganization.  The  Russian  railroads  are 
taxed  to  their  limits  by  the  traffic.  Civil  necessities  have  to  take  place,  of  course. 
Ordinary  travelling  is  restricted.  A  man  has  to  wait  weeks,  sometimes,  to  obtain  a 
place  in  a  first-class  railroad  express.  But  it  is  not  mismanagement.  Mile  for  mile, 
the  railroads  of  Russia  are  mechanically  better  than  ours,  but  there  is  not  enough 
transportation  capacity.  What  there  is  is  used  to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  only  used, 
but  it  is  kept  in  the  pink  of  condition.    There  are  few  railroads  in  America,  not- 
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withstanding  the  differences  of  peace  and  war,  whose  right  of  way  shows  as  spic  and 
span  as  the  average  railroad  track  and  roadbed  seen  by  the  traveller  to-day  as  he  goes 
through  Russia. 

In  Russia  the  American  traveller  is  brought  closer  to  the  enormous  significance 
of  a  whole  nation  abstaining  from  strong  drink  as  Russia  has  done  in  the  suppression' 
of  the  sale  of  vodka.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  underlying  strength  in  the  Russian 
character,  somewhere.  The  sale  of  vodka  was  a  Government  monopoly.  The  Govern- 
ment simply  stopped  selling  it,  at  first  as  a  temporary  measure  during  the  mobiliza- 
tion, later  as  an  economic  measure  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  Russians  them- 
selves, in  talking  about  it,  say  that  the  average  Russian  was  the  hardest  drinker  in 
the  world.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  because  the  typical  Russian  has  too  fine  a 
physique  to  have  been  a  drunkard,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  vodka  was  consumed  in 
a  large  amount.  The  Russian  appears  to  have  been  ordinarily  abstemious,  but  on 
holidays  he  drank  hard.  The  feeling  throughout  Russia  toward  vodka  now  is  hard 
for  an  outsider  to  understand.  To-day  Russia  in'  city  and  country  is  unanimous 
against  a  return  of  its  public  sale.  Through  all  classes,  the  change  brought  about 
by  the  suppression  is  seen  and  so  thoroughly  appreciated  that  it  is  said  that  serious 
opposition  would  come  if  the  Government  should  order  the  sale  renewed.  The 
economic  effect  of  the  measure  is  so  pronounced  one  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
between  its  influence  and  that  of  tl^e  enforced  general  increase  of  efficiency  in  Russian 
industry  everywhere,  the  war  will  leave  Russia  positively  and  immediately  richer  and 
in  a  stronger  economic  position  than  before.  The  war  has  contributed  to  Russia's 
forward  impulse. 

The  American  business  man  in  Russia  finds  the  Russian  particularly  likeable  and 
congenial.  They  are  good-natured,  frank  and  loyal.  They  are  more  like  Americans, 
in  certain  ways,  than  any  other  people  in  Europe.  They  have  a  sense  of  humour  that 
an  American  regards  as  a  good  thing  in  general  and  a  business  asset.  Physically, 
from  peasant  to  city  dweller,  the  Russians  are  well-favoured  men.  The  Russian  army 
is  a  splendid  body  of  big,  robust  fellows.  You  wonder,  to  see  30,000  men  drawn  up 
somewhere  in  Russia,  that  every  man  is  so  tall  and  so  handsome.  Of  course  out  of 
a  population  of  170,000,000  the  army  could  easily  pick  a  few  million  big  ones.  But 
the  people  average  well  everywhere.  And  the  American,  who  has  an  eye  for  the 
material  that  is  to  recruit  Russian  industry  sees,  even  out  among  the  peasantry,  what 
an  alert,  shrewd  mind  the  man  has,  even  when  grossly  ignorant. 

The  masses  of  the  Russian  people  are  more  intensely  religious  than  we  in  America 
ever  knew  them  to  be.  They  are  noticeably  a  spiritual  people.  Speaking  of  them  as 
a  people,  they  are  more  democratic  than  even  we.  Disregarding  political  difference 
of  status  in  the  Empire,  there  is  much  closer  and  friendlier  feeling  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  employer  and  employee,  noble  and  peasant,  in  personal  relationships, 
than  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  You  seldom  hear  a  man  spoken  of  by  title.  Even 
a  duchess  is  called  by  her  name,  and  a  duke  by  his  first  name,  by  their  humblier  neigh- 
bours. There  is  very  genuine  affection,  also.  This  democratic  spirit  extends  to  busi- 
ness relationships.  The  Russian  reminds  one  of  fellow  Americans.  He  is  ambitious 
and  energetic.  He  is  naturally  happy  in  disposition.  He  does  not  worry  as  much  as 
Americans  are  inclined  to  do.  The  Oriental  strain  in  Russian  character  shows  in  this, 
as  in  other  ways.  Among  themselves,  whether  peasant  or  urban,  the  Russian  have  the 
get-together  disposition  such  as  has  helped  the  Germans  in  industrial  organization. 

They  gather  together  for  singing  and  for  popular  festivities.    As  a  w~H-  

peasant  picks  up  mechanical  skill  quickly.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  Russian  Imperial 
ballet  at  Petrograd  can  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Russian  to  do  any  skilful  thing  with 
his  hands  or  feet.  "  We  have  the  hands,"  says  the  Russian  who  is  looking  to  the  future 
organization  in  industry.  Already  there  is  quite  a  large  amount  of  material  for 
recruiting  the  heavy  metal  industries.  Thousands  of  peasant  farmers  who  work 
during  the  agricultural  seasons  in  communal  cultivation  of  the  fields  migrate  to  the 
mines  for  winter.    When  the  iron  and  coal  industries  develop  to  a  highly  capitalized 
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state  they  may  draw  up  this  labour  for  the  all-year  production  necessary  in  economical 
operation.  v 

Russia's  raw  material  in  undeveloped  natural  resources  and  in  a  population 
capable  of  rapid  adaptation  to  industrial  pursuits  is  the  basis  of  a  sound  expectation 
of  a  great  forward  movement,  and  America  can  assist  with  advantage  to  our  own 
future.  We  must  not  overestimate  the  rapidity  of  this  Russian  advance.  For  several 
years  the  Empire  has  been  progressing  in  important  political  readjustments  that  are 
necessary  for  industrial  progress.  There  is  more  to  be  done,  and  a  part  of  the  energy 
of  the  Russian  advance  must  be  utilized  in  this.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  change  in  the 
form  of  Russia's  -general  government  but  to  the  reforms  being  effected  in  the  position 
of  the  Russian  peasantry  in  relation  to  property  and  law.  The  peasantry  is  eight- 
tenths  of  the  Russian  people.  These  people  have  not  full  freedom  in  owning  and 
alienating  property.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  still  bound  to  the  communal  system 
of  land  tenure  and  production  and  Russian  peasants  are  not  at  full  liberty  to  leave 
their  communes  and  seek  other  fortunes  without  loss  of  their  communal  property 
interests.  While  this  remains  the  case  there  will  be  a  handicap  to  industrial  organiza- 
tion, and  stimulus  of  individualism  will  not  be  present.  As  said  before,  the  readjust- 
ment of  these  conditions  will  take  time  and  will  absorb  some  of  the  energy  that  would 
otherwise  go  into  industrial  growth. 

There  are  no  other  political  hindrances  to  foreign  interests  in  Russia's  develop- 
ment to  be  seen.  To  be  (sure,  Russia  will  without  doubt  adopt  a  high  protective  tariff 
system  for  the  building  up  of  her  industries.  We  will  find  profitable  commerce  with 
the  people  of  the  Empire  notwithstanding,  and  the  commerce  will  be  direct.  And 
although  Russia  will  honourably  fulfil  all  her  economic  obligations  with  her  Allies 
in  co-operation  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  ends,  the  purpose 
of  her  economic  policy  in  international  commerce  will  be  as  liberal  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  with  all  the  nations. 

In  Southern  Russia  an  agricultural  region  of  productive  richness  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  Empire  comes  into  touch  with  resources  of  great  future  manufacturing. 
In  the  future  primary  industries  for  the  production  of  heavy  iron  and  steel  will  grow 
up  in  Siberia,  and  will  transport  the  material  to  European  Russia  for  finer  fabrica- 
tion in  the  region  about  Moscow.  Lumber,  leather,  cotton,  pulp  and  the  mineral 
substances  used  in  modern  manufacture  will  also  focus  upon  this  region.  To  the 
southward  flow  the  Dneister,  the  Don,  the  Dneiper  and  the  Volga,  furnishing  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  water  transport.  The  traveller  may  go  4,000  miles  on  a  single  river. 
There  are  easy  routes  for  railways  to  the  southward  also.  The  very  lay  of  the  land 
will  spur  Russia's  ambition  for  an  outlet  to  commerce  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  the  north,  they  are  busy  constructing  railways  that  will  reach  a  safe  harbour  in 
Kola  bay  open  the  year  around.  The  Siberian  railway  to  Vladivostok  is  a  great  com- 
mercial asset.  These  facts  are  all  assurances  of  an  attitude  in  Russia  toward  friendly 
commercial  relationship  with  all  nations  that  will  predicate  a  wise  and  liberal  inter- 
national policy  of  great  advantage  to  American  business  interests. 


RUBBER  GOODS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Following  up  his  report  on  rubber  goods  in  South  Africa  (Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
,  668),  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded 
the  subjoined  particulars  regarding  rubber  belting,  hose,  and  oilskin  suits. 

RUBBER  BELTING. 

Mr.  Egan  states  that  from  various  inquiries  made  he  is  able  to  estimate  that  on 
the  belting  figures  as  submitted  in  last  week's  Bulletin,  60  per  cent  is  for  rubber 
belting. 
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It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  c.i.f.  prices,  as  the  quality  varies  a  great  deal, 
but  at  present  the  24-inch,  6-ply,  three-sixteenth-inch  face  rubber  belt  is  sold  from  „ 
$3.40  to  $4.40  per  foot. 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

The  class  of  hose  used  on  the  mines  is  chiefly  the  5-ply  rubber  hose,  without 
marlin  winding  or  jacket  covering.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 
the  belting,  with  the  exception  that  before  the  war  there  was  a  certain  percentage  of 
German  hose  used.  The  approximate  price  of  5-ply,  close  armoured,  9-gauge  wire, 
|-inch  pitch  rock  drill  hose  is  from  $14.50  to  $18.50  per  50-foot  length. 

OILSKIN  SUITS. 

The  value  of  those  oilskin  suits  used  in  the  mining  district  last  year  was  about 
$42,000,  and  in  rubber  boots  the  total  value  was  not  more  than  $15,000.  The  "  Tower  " 
brand,  an  American  make,  is  the  line  which  is  chiefly  used. 


LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  CANADIAN  POTATOES  EXPORTED  TO  CUBA. 

Under  date  of  October  27,  1916,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  particulars 
regarding  the  conditions  of  the  potato  market  in  Cuba,  together  with  this  week's 
market  prices  c.i.f.  Havana  of  a  number  of  articles  of  interest : — 

The  leading  feature  of  the  market  was  the  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  potatoes 
and  oats.  During  the  last  ten  days  potatoes  have  advanced  $1  per  barrel,  while  oats 
have  increased  10  cents  per  bushel. 

The  arrivals  of  potatoes  in  Havana  this  week  was  15,677  barrels  and  sacks  on 
steamer  from  Boston.  This  cargo  was  made  up  of  9,031  barrels  and  sacks  of  Canadian 
potatoes,  and  6,046  of  American.  The  value  of  this  Canadian  shipment,  estimated  at 
this  week's  prices,  is  from  $49,000  to  $50,000,  making  the  total  value  of  the  shipments 
of  Canadian  potatoes  arriving  in  Havana  the  last  two  weeks  about  $100,000. 

No.  1  Choice  timothy  hay  is  worth  $40  per  ton  c.i.f.  Havana. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  grade  of  hay  is  needed  for  feed  at  the  race  track 
in  Havana. 

The  track  is  opened  in  December  and  continues  till  March.  Horses  are  brought 
here  from  United  States,  Canada,  South  America  and  other  countries  to  compete  at 
these  races. 

MARKET  PRICES  C.I.F.  HAVANA. 

Following  are  this  week's  prices  c.i.f.  Havana  of  a  number  of  articles  of  interest 
to  Canadians: 


Lumber,  spruce  per  M.  $34  00  to  $38  00 

pine                                                                  "  36  00  "  40  00 

Potatoes  per  sack  of  180  lb.  •   5  40  "  5  50 

(seed)  per  barl.  5  50  "  6  00 

Oats  '..  ..per  bush,  of  32  lb.  74  "  76 

Hay  (good  No.  2)  per  ton.  28  "  '  32 

"     (choice  timothy)                                                    "  40 

Codfish  per  cwt.  10  00  "  12  00 

Haddock                                                                        "  -8  00  "  9  00 

Flour.:  per  , sack  of  200  lb.  9  00  "  10  00 

Condensed  milk  per  case  of  4  doz.  6  00  "  6  50 

Butter  (Danish)  per  lb.  42  "  44 

Cheese  (Danish)                                                              "  32  "  34 

Ham  (American)                                                             "  20  "  24 

Eggs  (American)  per  case  of  30  doz.  7  00  "  8  00 

Onions  per  cwt.  3  50  "  4  00 

Soap                                                                              "  4  00  "  4  50 
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CUBAN  NOTES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

At  the  termination  of  the  grinding,  the  total  production  of  sugar  for  the  season 
of  1916  stands  at  21,055,403  sacks,  or  3,007,915  long  tons.  Taking  prices  at  which  sales 
have  already  been  made  and  reckoning  balance  on  hand  at  5  cents,  which  is  the  market 
price  to-day,  the  average  price  for  the  season's  crop  would  be  4£  cents  per  pound, 
bringing  the  value  of  the  sugar  crop  of  ,1916  up  to  $302,197,632.  The  price  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  has  advanced  over  200  per  cent  since  the  war  commenced. 


HOW  TO  DESPATCH  INVOICES  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  in  a  recent 
communication,  states  that  during  the  past  six  or  eight  months  there  has  often  been 
an  unusual  delay  in  the  regular  mail  route,  and  it  has  happened  that  Canadian 
shippers  have  had  the  cargo  landed  in  South  Africa  before  the  invoices  were  received. 

It  is  suggested  by  several  large  importers  that  under  the  present  conditions  at 
least,  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  manufacturers  and  shipping  companies  to  send  a 
copy  of  their  invoices  and  documents  on  the  same  ship  that  carries  the  freight. 

If  this  were  done  it  would  obviate  the  above  complaint,  and  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  concerned. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  November  3,  1916,  (has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S. 
en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

October  31,  ss.  San  Mateo,  339  drums. 
November  1,  ss.  Havana,  150  drums. 

A  good  demand  has  been  in  evidence  for  fish  in  drums,  but  the  same  prices  remain 
unchanged.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9  cents,  haddock  at  10  cents,  and  hake  at  8  cents  per 
pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

October  31,  ss.  Excelsior,  400  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

31,  iss.  San  Mateo,  100  cases  from  Boston.. 
November  1,  ss.  Havana,  120  cases  from  New  York. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  on  codfish  in  cases.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  arrivals  are  small,  holders  .have  continued  selling  Norwegian  cod  at  $15,  and  that 
from  other  sources  at  $13  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  fair  demand  in  evidence,  herrings  market  at  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation — No  arrivals. 

The  same  prices  still  prevail  on  this  article.  A  rather  active  demand  has  ruled 
this  week,  but  holders  sustain  the  known  figures.  Gouda  cheese  is  quoted  at  38  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  from  the  United  States  at  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 
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POTATOES. 

Importation — 

October  30,  schooner  Bella,  8,790  barrels  from  Kingsport. 

31,  ss.  M.  Castle,  100  bags  and  620  barrels  from  New  York. 
31,  ss.  St.  Mateo,  2,400  bags  and  8,887  barrels  from  Boston. 
November  1,  ss.  Havana,  300  bags  and  1,200  barrels  from  New  York. 

Although  arrivals  are  too  heavy  for  local  consumption,  there  is  a  very  active 
demand  in  evidence,  and,  for  this  reason,  holders  have  succeeded  in  sustaining  their 
prices.   Potatoes  sell  at  $6.50  per  barrel  and  4  cents  per  pound. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  1/8  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


EL  PLAN  GARCIA  CURE  FOR  LEPROSY. 

With  further  reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  cure  for  leprosy  as  described  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  special  representative  at  Havana,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment, in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  663,  the  following  information  is  forwarded  from  the 
same  source. 

AN  EXAMINATION  MADE  OF  PATIENTS. 

A  number  of  doctors  connected  with  the  Sanitary  Department  of  Cuba  have  just 
made  a  visit  to  the  Leper  Hospital,  Havana,  "  San  Lazaro,"  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  examination  of  the  patients  who  are  taking  the  new  cure  for  leprosy,  el  plan  Garcia. 
These  doctors  are  agreed  that  every  one  of  those  taking  this  cure  have  shown  a  very 
decided  improvement.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  other  patients  are 
insisting  that  they  also  may  receive  the  cure  without  delay. 

NEW   LEPER  HOSPITAL. 

The  secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Department,  Doctor  Menocal,  has  decided  to  erect 
a  leper  hospital  on  Juan  Tomas  island,  as  he  thinks  the  proposed  location  at  Santiago 
de  las  Vegas  is  not  suitable.  Juan  Tomas  island  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Cabanas, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  about  50  miles  from  Havana,  and  contains  about 
500  acres  of  very  fertile  soil.  Doctor  Menocal  proposes  to  build  here  a  large  hospital 
and  permit  the  patients  the  freedom  of  the  island,  and  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  raising  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.  The  island  is  high,  with  good  drain- 
age and  always  has  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  and  Doctor  Menocal  claims  the  new  leprosy 
cure  el  plan  Garcia  can  be  tried  there  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

The  following  clipping  from  one  of  the  Havana  papers,  dealing  with  the  el  plan 
Garcia  cure  for  leprosy  will  bear  out  what  Mr.  Manzer  has  said  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  been  investigating  for  some  time  the  cure  for  leprosy  by  the  treatment 
employed  by  Angel  Garcia,  and  we  know  the  cure  is  a  fact,  but  we  have  been  waiting 
for  the  analysis  which  has  been  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  noted  Dr.  Aris- 
tides  Agramonte,  so  that  when  it  was  finished  we  would  be  able  to  give  our  readers 
the  result. 

Dr.  Aristides  Agramonte  has  directed  an  official  communication  to  Dr.  Edward 
Borrell,  director  of  the  hospital,  San  Lazaro,  in  which  he  states  that  they  have  exam- 
ined different  times  the  blood  of  Angel  Garcia  to  assure  themselves  that  this  man  did 
not  have  leprosy  and  that  they  in  the  different  times  that  they  have  conducted  the 
examination  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  blood  of  Angel  Garcia  the  bacteria  of 
Hansen.  y 
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Besides,  Dr.  Agramonte  has  himself  made  a  separate  examination  and  is  positive 
that  Angel  Garcia  is  not  a  leper. 

As  some  persons  might  claim  that  Angel  Garcia  never  was  a  leper,  we  will  publish 
again  as  we  published  before  that  he  was  received  in  the  leper  hospital  of  San  Lazaro 
on  August  24,  1904,  as  certified  by  Dr.  Gustavo  Lopez. 

Under  date  of  September  7,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  reported  in  the  books 
of  the  hospital  a  bacteriological  examination  by  the  head  of  the,  laboratory  of  this 
hospital,  and  shows  that  in  the  blood  of  Angel  Garcia  was  encountered  the  bacteria 
of  Hansen. 

Dr.  Manuel  F.  Alfonso,  who  was  at  that  time  director  of  the  hospital  of  San 
Lazaro,  told  us  in  a  recent  interview  that  Angel  Garcia  was  at  that  time  a  leper  in 
an  advanced  stage. 

In  the  leper  hospital  there  are  yet  many  lepers  who  were  companions  of  Garcia 
and  many  sisters  of  charity,  that  are  prepared  to  affirm  in  positive  manner  that  he 
vvas  a  leper. 

We  can  affirm,  therefore,  that  Angel  Garcia  is  cured  of  that  terrible  disease,  and 
that  his  plans  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  gratifying  success. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Canada. 

November  4,  1916. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

"  Re  "  Phenacetin  and  Aspirin. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows : — 

The  Order  in  Council  of  27th  April,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain 
goods  to  various  destinations  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  from  the  list  of  articles, 
the  export  of  which  was  prohibited  to  foreign  destinations,  the  following  articles, 
viz. : — 

Phenacetin. 

Acetyl  Salicylic  Acid  (aspirin). 

Re  EXPORT  OF  CANNED  LOBSTER  AND  SALMON  TO  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES. 

Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  ship  canned  lobsters  and  canned  salmon  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  may  do  so  providing  a  license  is  first  obtained  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  Ottawa.  The  conditions  upon  which  licenses  may  be  granted 
will  be  made  known  to  intending  exporters  at  the  time  of  their  application  for  such. 

NOTICE  TO  SHIPPERS  AND  SHIPOWNERS  RESPECTING  MANIFESTS  AND  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

The  attention  of  shippers  and  shipowners  and  the  trading  community  generally 
is  drawn  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  to  the  fact  that  in  time  of  war  the 
practice  of  shipping  goods  with  bills  of  lading  made  out  "  to  order  "  (made  illegal  by 
Section  4  of  the  Customs  (War  Powers)  Act,  1915,  in  the  case  of  goods  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom  under  license),  is  very  undesirable  in  respect  of  any  goods 
exported  from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Shippers  of  goods  not  requiring 
licenses  are  therefore  advised  not  to  make  out  bills  of  lading  "  to  order,"  but  only 
(a)  to  a  named  consignee,  or  (b)  to  a  bank  or  financial  house  of  high  standing  with 
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the  remark  in  the  margin  of  the  bill  of  lading  "  Notify  A.B.,"  "  A.B."  being  the 
name  of  the  person  or  firm  for  whom  the  goods  are  ultimately  destined.  Goods  shipped 
to  Holland  should  be  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust. 

It  is  essential  during  the  war  that,  in  the  case  of  all  goods  whether  shipped  under 
license  or  not,  British  ships  should  have  on  board  throughout  the  voyage  a  full  mani- 
fest of  cargo  and  all  the  Bills  of  Lading,  or  certified  copies  of  the  Bills  of  Lading. 

Unless  these  requirements  are  complied  with,  there  will  be  a  risk  that  ships  will 
be  stopped  and  diverted  by  H.M.  ships  or  the  war  vessels  of  the  Allied  nations,  in 
order  to  permit  of  full  examination  of  the  cargo,  and  ascertainment  of  its  destination. 

In  the  case  of  British  ships  that  will  touch  at  ports  in  countries  contiguous  to 
enemy  territory,  compliance  with  these  requirements  is  of  special  importance,  and 
serious  delay  may  result  to  ship  and  cargo  in  such  cases  if  all  ship's  papers  are  not 
on  board  and  in  order. 

STOCKS  OF  IMPORTED  OX,  COW  AND  BULL  HIDES. 

In  its  issue  of  October  19,  the  Board  of  Ti^ade  Journal  states  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Act, 
1914  (as  amended  by  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Amendment)  Act,  1915,  and  the 
Defence  of  the  Bealm  (Amendment)  No.  2  Act,  1915),  and  the  regulations  made  there- 
under, and  every  other  power  enabling  them  in  that  behalf,  the  Army  Council  have 
given  notice,  under  date  October  16,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  take  possession  of  all 
.hides  of  the  descriptions  specified  in  the  schedule  annexed,  which  are  now  in  stock 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If,  after  this  notice,  any  person  having  control  of  any  such  hides,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Army  Council,  sells,  removes  or  secretes  any  such  hides,  or  deals  with 
them  in  any  way  contrary  to  any  condition  imposed  in  any  license,  permit  or  order 
that  may  be  granted  or  made  in  respect  thereof,  he  will  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  (Consolidation)  Begulations,  1914. 

All  hides  now  in  process  of  conversion  into  leather  are  excepted  from  the  pro- 
vision of  this  order. 

Schedule. 

1.  All  hides  (ox,  cow,  and  bull)  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and/  or  any  state  in  South  America. 

2.  All  other  imported  hides  (ox,  cow,  and  bull)  of  the  following  descriptions : — 
Wet  salted  of  45  pounds  and  over. 

Dry  salted  of  25  pounds  and  over. 
Dry  of  18  pounds  and  over. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

\ 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London  has  advised  the  Department  that 
the  prohibition  regarding  the  import  of  cotton  hosiery  into  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  suspended.  No  license  for  importation  of  cotton  hosiery  will  be  required  up  to 
December  31,  1916. 

France. 

FRENCH  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  657 
with  reference  to  exports  from  Canada  to  France  and  Alberia,  and  referring  particu- 
larly to  that  paragraph  dealing  with  the  method  of  procedure  for  obtaining  import 
licenses,  a  despatch  has  been  received  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Governor  General  under  date  of  October  11,  to  the 
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effect  that  a  notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  that  applications  for  such  licenses  should 
specify  the'  value  of  the  goods  (expressed  in  English  currency)  and  the  net  as  well 
as  the  gross  weight  of  the  consignment,  expressed  in  both  English  units  and  in  kilo- 
grammes. 

APPLICATION  TO  BE  FORWARDED  TO  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU,  VIA-  THE  BRITISH  BOARD 

OF  TRADE. 

A  notice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General 
in  Paris,  in  which  he  advises  the  Department  that  when  merchandise  is  shipped  to 
France  via  the  United  Kingdom  an  application  must  be  forwarded  through  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  French  Government  Bureau  in  London  for  exemption  from 
the  French  embargo.  For  direct  shipments  to  France  from  Canada,  or  via  United 
States  ports,  the  application  should  be  made  by  the  French  importer  to  Ministre  du 
Commerce,  Direction  Affaires  Commerciales,  Paris. 

Russia. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

A  notice  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  importation  of  all  goods  into 
Russia  on  private  account  via  Vladivostok  is  temporarily  prohibited  except  in  cases 
where  special  license  is  granted  for  requirements  of  the  Russian  Government. 

South  Africa. 

Re  DECLARATION  OF  HOME  CONSUMPTION  VALUE  IN  INVOICES. 

Canadian  exporters  to  South  Africa  may  be  interested  in  the  following  notice 
regarding  declaration  of  home  consumption  value  in  invoices,  which  has  just  been 
issued  (September  7,  1916)  by  the  Customs  Department  at  Pretoria,  South  Africa: — 

With  reference  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  in  which  importers  are 
placed  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  wording  of  the  declaration  of  home  consumption 
value  appearing  on  a  large  proportion  of  invoices  produced  to  this  Department,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  a  declaration  on  invoices  to  the 
following  effect: — 

£    s.  d. 

i.  Net  home  market  value     — 

Packing    v  I,  — 

Railage     — 

Shipping  charges     — 


2.  Actual  cost  of  goods    at    port    of   shipment  to 

importer  in  South  Africa  .   — 

Note. — The  latter  declaration  would  be  required  only  in  case  of  c.i.f.  goods. 


\ 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi -weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures^  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Manchester:  Sale  of  November  7.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Hesperus 
arrived  in  good  condition.  A  few  were  off  colour  and  some  No.  l's  were  small.  No. 
1  Kings  30  to  32s.,  No.  2's  27  to  29s.,  No.  3's  23  to  25s.,Large  3's  26  to  28s.;  No.  1 
Blenheim  26  to  28s.,  No  2's  26  to  27s.,  No.  3's  19  to  22s.,  Large  3's  24  to  25s. ;  No.  1 
Ribstons  (slack)  26  to  27s.,  No.  2's  26s.,  No.  3's  21s. 

Liverpool :  Sale  of  November  8th.  Two  cars  of  Okanagan  apples  arrived  in  good 
condition  generally  ,with  some  Wealthies  slightly  wasty,  and  too  many  large  sizes. 
Wealthies  11  to  12s.,  Grimes  Golden  9s.  to  9s.  6d.,  Baldwins  10s.,  Jonathan  12s.  6d. 

Liverpool:  Very  few  apples  offered  at  sale  of  November  10  and  November  13. 
"  Extra  Fancy 11  Washington  Jonathans  (size  125  to  163)  12s.  9d.  to  13s.,  Delicious 
12s.  6d.  bid*,  Virginia  York  Imperials  35s.  to  36s. 

*  Fruit  withdrawn  from  sale. 


V 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Argentina. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  TEXTILES. 

The  following  information  comes  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires,  by  way  of  a  supplement  to  his  article  on  "Exports  of 
Canadian  Textiles  to  South  America,"  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  658.  This 
article  contains  information  regarding  customs  procedures,  methods  of  shipment, 
packing  and  other  general  information  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  textiles  to 
South  America. 

CUSTOMS  PROCEDURES. 

All  articles  are  charged  by  weight,  including  the  paper  or  cardboard  box,  or  card- 
board on  the  wood  inside  of  the  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  silk,  which  is  passed 
only  with  the  paper. 
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Silk  is  charged  up  to  15  per  cent  inclusive.  Other  fabrics:  Cotton  and  silk  mix- 
ture, which  contains  40  per  cent  inclusive,  and  does  not  reach  85  per  cent  of  silk; 
textiles  with  silk,  which  contain  less  than  40  per  cent  of  silk;  and  all  textiles  con- 
taining more  than  40  per  cent  of  wool,  pay  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Woollens  which  contain  15  per  cent  inclusive  of  cotton  or  other  fibres,  excepting 
silk,  pay  the  same  duty  as  wool.  Woollens  containing  40  per  cent  inclusive,  which  do 
not  reach  85  per  cent  of  wool,  in  their  mixture  with  other  fibres,  e'xcluding  silk,  come 
under  the  category  of  Mixture.  Textiles  which  contain  less  than  40  per  cent  of  wool, 
mixed  with  other  fibres,  excluding  silk,  come  under  the  category  of  Textile  with  wool. 

Textiles  are  not  classified  by  the  selvage. 

All  textiles  which  contain  more  than  15  per  cent  silk  are  charged  with  the  paper. 

Textiles  which  are  stamped  or  impressed  in  colours  come  under  the  category  of 
Prints. 

Cloth  made  from  flock  wool,  shoddy,  rags,  etc.,  will  be  charged  as  wool  if  not 
specially  specified. 

Cloth  containing  hair  is  charged  as  wool. 

With  the  exception  of  carpets,  all  other  articles  come  under  the  section  of  the 
percentage  established  for  textiles,  unless  respective  article  is  placed  under  another 
category. 

Handkerchiefs  with  initials,  or  any  other  embroidery  in  the  corner,  are  not  con- 
sidered embroidered. 

Handkerchiefs  of  silk  or  mixture  are  weighed  with  the  wrapping. 

When  stated  under  the  heading  of  Carpets,  it  is  understood  they  are  made  in  one 
piece. 

DUTIES  ON  TEXTILES.- 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Argentine  customs  duties  on  textiles: — 


Article. 


Carpets  : — 

Wool  or  mixture  in  general  

Curled  Brussels  of  wool  or  mixture  

Agave  or  other  fibres  

Coarse  wool  or  mixture  

Sacks  : — 

Drill  or  other  fibres     

Sackcloths  or  canvas  : — 

Crude  agave   

Staircase  carpets  :  — 

Cotton  with  or  without  agave  and  with  or  without 

a  sel  vage    

Table  carpets  :  — 

Jute,  cotton  or  mixtures,  with  these  and  fibres  of 
metal  

As  the  above,  flush  

Linen  or  mixture  

Agave,  or  cotton  with  wool  

Woollen  mixture   . . 

Wool  

Wool,  or  cotton  with  silk  

Jute,  Cocoa  or  cords  


Unit. 


Kilos 


Valuation 

f 

Gold. 


cts. 

2  00 
0  90 
0  40 
0  60 

0  50 

0  16 

0  60 

0  90 


Scale  o 

f  duty. 

Base 

of  storage 

and  slingage 

Ad  val. 

Specific. 

charges. 

7 

/o 

$ 

25 

Value. 

25 

25 

25 

40 

0  015 

Weight, 

25 

Value. 

25 

M 

25 

2o 
25 

ii 

25 
30 

25 

Volumn. 
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Article. 


Bed  covers  (counterpane)  : — 

Counterpane  of  cotton  

Crotcheted  or  their  imitation  

Curtains  vitrage  and  stores  : — 

Cotton  imitation  crotchet,  and  of  thick  net  with 
common  application  of  cotton  cloth   

Cotton,  linen,  or  mixture,  with  embroidery,  and  of 
embroidery  or  of  transparent  cloth,  not  men- 
tioned in  former  category  

Jute,  cotton,  or  mixture  with  these  fibres,  with  or 
without  metallic  fibres  

As  above,  plush ed    ... 

Agave,  or  cotton  with  wool  

Woollen  mixture  ... 

Wool.....  

Silk  or  mixture,  or  cotton  with  silk,  with  linen  or 

cotton  embroidery  

All  other  kinds   

Mats  :— 

Rush,  Juneus,  or  cord  

India  

Other  kinds   ,  

Scarf  bandages  : — 

Cotton,  linen  or  mixtures,  in  one  piece  

As  above,  with  wool  or  mixture  in  any  proportion 
and  in  one  piece  

Jute,  agave,  for  saddlering  or  furniture,  in  one 
piece  

Cotton  with  mixture,  jute  or  agava  

Mixture  with  silk  , 

Silk  

Plush  :- 


Unit. 


Hats. 


Mats  of  cocoa   . . 

Felt:- 

Wool  or  mixture  in  one  piece,  with  the  exclusion  of 
Special  for  hats  


Blankets  :— 

Wool,  hemstitched  or  bordered  ,  

Wool,  without  hemstitching,  without  border. . 
Woollen  mixture,  without  hemstitch  or  border. 

Flock  wool  or  goats'  hair  

Mock  cotton  

Cotton  ,  

Cotton  and  wool  

Flock  silk  with  cotton  threads  


Kilos. 


Table  Cloths,  Serviettes  and  Table  Mats 

Iiinen  or  mixtures,  plain  

As  above,  drawn  thread  

As  above,  embroidered  and  with  lace. . 

Plain  cotton,  drawn  threaded  

As  above  with  fancy  work  

As  above  embroidered  


Table  Mats  :- 
Crotcheted 


Handkerchiefs : — 

Cotton  embroidery  or  with  lace  

Cotton,  drawn  threaded  up  to  60  centimetres  

Cotton,  without  drawn  thread  up  to  60  centimetres 
Cotton,  with  drawn  thread  more  than  60  centi- 
metres, with  fringe,  including  flowers  

Cotton,  without  drawn  thread  more  than  60  ctm. . 


Valuation 

$ 

Gold. 

$  cts. 

0  90 
2  00 

2  00 


3  00 

1  20 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  50 

8  00 
15  00 

0  35 
0  40 

0  60 

1  00 

2  00 

0  35 
0  55 
8  00 
15  00 

12  00 
0  30 


Scale  of  duty. 


0  70 


2  50 
2  40 
1  40 
0  50 
0  30 

0  80 

1  20 
1  50 


1  60 


4  00 
2  30 
2  00 


Ad. 
value. 


% 


25 


25 

25 
25 
25 
30 
30 

25 
25 

25 
25 
25 

25 

30 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 


30 


25 


Specific. 
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Article. 


Shalloon  or  Ponchos  :  — 

With  or  without  fringe    

Linen  or  mixture   

Drawn  thread  work  

Linen  or  mixture  with  drawn  thread  

Linen  embroidered  

Shalloons,  of  merino,  cashmere  or  wool-grenadines. 
Shalloons  or  ponchos,  of  wool,  not  mentioned  in 

former  category    

Shalloons  of  marino,  cashmere,  or  grenadines  of 

wool  mixture  

Shalloons  of  wool  mixture,  not  mentioned  in  former 

category  

Ponchos  of  wool  mixture,  weighing  lest  than  1,700 

grms.,  with  the  exclusion  of  handkerchiefs  and 

shalloons   

Shalloons,  woolen  blankets  of  ponchos  

Cotton  and  wool    

Wool  and  silk  

Pure  silk,  or  containing  15%  of  other  textiles  

Pure  silk  embroidered,  or  containing  15%  of  other 

textiles  ;    

Silk  mixture  containing  70%  of  other  textiles  

Silk  up  to  30%  exclusive  of  other  textiles  


Repasadores — Kitchen  towels  : — 

Linen  or  mixtures,  excluding  barber  towels 
Cotton  


Textiles. 

Cotton  : — 

Milled  flannel    

Qrtey  sheeting  (unbleached)  

ii  H  M  with  coloured  stripes .. . 

Boombazine,  inclusive  of  that  not  mentioned  ,  . . 

Duck  canvas  or  sail  cloths   

As  above,  coloured   . .  /  

Interlining,   called   crinoline,  cambric,   used  for 

interlining  of  dresses   

Velvet,  plush,  velveret   ....   

Corduroy  

Stamped  boombazine,  white  or  coloured  

Frieze  (coarse)  for  towels  or  blankets,  with  linen  or 

without   

Embroidered,  pleated,  drawn  threaded  in  any  form, 

especially  for  shirt  fronts  

Embroidered,  pleated,  crepe  drawn  threaded  up  to 

200  grams  per  square  metre  

Spotted  and  all  other  embroidery  system  (jacquard) 
With  lace,  with  raised  embroidery  and  hole  stitched 

not  mentioned  before    

White  cottons  not  mentioned,  up  to  80  grams  per 

square  metre  inclusive  

Plain  white  or  serged,  above  80  grams  per  square 

metre  

Designs  on  a  frame,  more  than  80  grams  per  square 

metre    

Stamped  (coloured)  not  mentioned  up  to  30  grams 

per  sq.  mtr.  inclusive  

Coloured,  not  mentioned,  up  to  80  grams  per  sq. 

mtr.  inclusive  

Stamped  (coloured)  more  than  80  grams  per  sq. 

mtr    

Coloured,  above  80  grams  till  130  per  sq.  mtr.  in- 
clusive  

Coloured  above  130  grams   

10669—4* 


Unit. 


Kilt 


Kilos 


Valuation 

$ 

Gold. 


1  50 
4  00 
6  00 

10  00 
3  80 

3  00 

2  70 

2  20. 


2  00 
1  80 
1  70 

5  00 
15  00 

22  00 
8  00 

6  00 


0  80 
0  60 


0  40 
0  50 
0  60 
0  70 
0  55 
0  60 

0  60 

1  40 
1  00 
1  0J 

1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 
1  40 
0  80 

0  90 

1  50 

1  50 

•0  90 

0  90 
0  80 


Scale  of  duty. 

Ad  val". 

Specific. 

% 

25 
25 
25 

25 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

25 

25 

25 
25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 
25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 
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Article. 


Unit. 


Valuation 

$ 

Gold. 


Scale  of  duty. 


Ad  val.  Specific. 


Textiles.— Con. 

Cotton  :—  Con. 

Cotton  with  wool,  called  velvetine  

Cotton  with  wool,  not  mentioned  

Cotton  (proofed)  not  mentioned  .   

Cotton  with  wool  (proofed)  called  waterproofed. . . . 

Cotton  with  silk    

Cotton  haircloths  : — 

Horse,  hair  cloths  with  or  without  cotton  

Linen  or  linen  mixture  : — 

Canvas  or  bleached  canvas  

Canvas  or  bleached  canvas,  coloured  

Duck  (called  Russian  sheeting)  for  interlining, 
linen  and  kitchen  towels  

Unbleached  linen,  with  or  without  coloured  stripes 
for  suitings  or  for  lining  furniture  

White  linen,  coloured,  or  suitings  

White  interlining  for  shirts  

Germanic  cloths  ...   .  ...  . .  ,  

Bed  ticking  

Embroidered  or  with  lace  in  general  

Not  mentioned  in  former  category  up  to  150  grams 
per  square  metres  inclusive  

Above  15'»  grams  per  square  metie  inclusive  

Linen  with  silk   

Wool  :— 

Billiard  cloths    

Wool  or  mixture,  in  mesh,  in  pieces  or  in  ends  not 

ready  made  

Wool  or  mixtures  for  flags,  buntings,  etc.,  and 

baize  *.  

Wool  and  mixtures,  especially  for  horse  rugs  .... 
Wool,  mentioned  iu  former  category,  above  400 

grams  per  square  metre  

Wool,  mentioned  in  former  category  up  to  200 

grams,  etc  

As  above,  from  200  to  400  grams  , .   

Wool  and  cotton  (called  ratteen)  pilot,  melton, 

common,  containing  up  to  70%  of  wool  

Wool  or  mixtures,  common,  containing  hair  for 

rugs,  and  the  predominates   

Wool  or  mixtures,  especially  for  troops   

Wool  mixtures  not  mentioned  in  former  categories, 

up  to  200  grams,  per  square  metre  

As  above,  from  201  to  400  sq.  mtr  

As  above,  more  than  400  sq.  mtr   

Wool  and  silk  or  cotton  and  silk   

Proofed  (called  waterproofed)  

With  gum  or  cotton  (called  waterproofed)  

Silk- 
Gummed  crepe   

Pure,  or  concaining  15%  of  other  textiles  

Silk,  especially  for  sifting  

Veils,  with  spots  of  other  textiles  

Veils,  with  glass  or  metal   .  . . ,  

Shantung   

Mixtures     

Rubber  (called  waterproofed)  

Jute,  agave,  hemp — 

Unbleached  (called  sack  or  canvas),  including  jute 

for  sacks  

Jute,  dyed  or  coloured  

Unbleached  canvas  for  interlining  

Bleached  canvas  or  jute  

Not  mentioned  in  former  category,  with  or  without 

cotton  or  metal  threads  

Jute  with  linen,  hemp,  or  made  of  hemp,  called 

canvas,  proofed  or  not  


Kilos 


$  cts. 

1  B0 

1  20 

0  80 

2  00 
4  00 

1  00 

0  50 
0  60 

0  70 


3  00 

2  00 

4  50 

3  20 
2  50 

1  50 

1  20 

2  50 

3  00 
2  80 

120 


12  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 

500 
500 
8-00 
5-00 


015 
017 
0  30 
0-20 

0-80 

040 


001 
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Article. 


Textiles. — Con. 

Jute,  agave  ?nd  hemp. — Con. 

Specially  for  hor.se  rugs,  containing  shoddy  wool 

not  in  former  category  

Jute  velvet,  with  or  without  cotton,  in  any  pro- 
portion  

Towels— 

Cotton,  plain  

Cotton  with  frieze,  and  mixed  with  linen,  and 

sheeting  with  frieze   

Linen  or  mixture  in  general  

As  above,  embroidered  

Rags — 

Old  rags  

Floor  cloths  and  kitchen  rags,  inclusive  of  the  ones 

which  are  made  in  one  piece  

Brussels  carpeting  — 

Curled,  in  general,  of  wool  or  mixture  

Cut,  in  genera],  of  wool  or  mixture  

Agave  or  other  fibres,  cut  or  curled  

Veilings — 

Silk  for  brides,  in  one  piece  is  charged  by  value  . . . 
Silk  or  mixtures,  plain  or  spotted,  embroidered 
Head  veilings  of  cotton  


Unit. 


Kilos. 


Valuation 
•  $ 
Gold. 


%  cts. 


Scale  of  duty. 


Ad.  val.  Specific 


0-45 

25 

1/20 

25 

100 

25 

2-00 

25 

350 

25 

7  00 

25 

25 

020 

25 

0  80 

25 

i-no 

25 

040 

25 

25 

15-66 

25 

2-00 

25 

HOW  TO  SHIP  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Handkerchiefs  must  be  sent  10  dozen  in  one  parcel,  wrapped  in  one  tissue  paper 
and  one  light  strong  paper  only.  The  boxes  for  each  10  dozen  to  be  put  separately  in 
the  case,  as  handkerchiefs  are  charged  by  weight. 

When  sending  articles  in  cardboard  boxes,  velvet,  lace,  etc.,  always  use  very  light 
boxes  (cambric  boxes),  and  never  put  any  cardboard  or  boards  inside  the  pieces. 

COTTON  TEXTILES. 

The  textiles  most  preferred  are  those  above  81  grams  per  square  metre:  Lawns, 
plain  and  printed  cambrics,  as  this  weight  pays  less  duty.  Other  cotton  goods  pre- 
ferred are  those  above  130  grams  per  square  metre. 

WOOLLENS. 

For  the  summer  season,  woollens  are  sold  from  10  to  15  ounces  (13-14  ounces  pre- 
ferred), width  required  for  gents.  56-58  inches,  thoroughly  shrunk.  Winter  season, 
from  17  to  26  ounces  (19-20  preferred),  as  this  weight  is  above  400  grams  per  square 
metre,  and  pays  less  duty,  width  56-58  inches  thoroughly  shrunk. 

WOOL  MIXTURES. 

The  width  required  is  56  inches,  containing  16  per  cent  cotton  and  the  others 
preferred  are  those  containing  62  per  cent  and  above. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON  LININGS. 

Mohair,  serge,  beatrice,  Italians.  These  must  be  wrapped  up  in  a  very  light 
skeleton  board,  and  Wrapped  in  one  tissue  and  one  strong  light  paper  only. 
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PRINTED  SATINS,  POCKETINGS.,  SILESIAS,  ETC. 

All  cotton  goods  must  never  have  cardboards  or  boards  inside  the  pieces.  Wrap- 
ping, one  tissue  and  one  paper  only. 

SILKS. 

Silks  preferred  for  linings  are  those  containing  from  40  per  cent  upwards  of 
cotton.  The  wrapping  of  silk  must  be  one  tissue  and  one  light  paper  only,  and  the 
cardboard  wrapping  to  be  put  separately  inside  the  case,  and  not  wrapped  around  the 
piece. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Invoices  must  state,  very  clearly,  the  composition  of  the  goods,  grams  per  square 
metre,  gross  and  net  weight,  case  mark,  name  of  the  steamer,  and  through  which  bank 
the  bill  is  drawn,  and  by  which  company  the  goods  are  insured.  One  copy  of  invoice 
to  be  sent  to  the  client  and  one  to  the  agent,  by  a  steamer  which  leaves  before  the 
goods,  or  by  the  same  steamer.  This  is  to  save  a  2  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  fine  imposed 
by  the^  customs  house  if  the  bill  of  lading  is  not  presented  within  eight  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer.  But  if  the  house  is  represented  by  an  agent  it  is  better  to 
send  him  a  copy  (bill  of  lading)  by  the  same  steamer  as  the  goods  are  shipped  with. 

insurance. 

Always  insure  goods  10  per  cent  above  the  real  value,  and  send  one  copy  of  the 
insurance  policy  to  the  client,  either  on  a  steamer  which  leaves  before  the  goods  are 
shipped  or  by  a  mail  that  leaves  after  the  goods  are  shipped,  to  ensure  safe  arrival  of 
the  policy. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  according  to  the  October  issue  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Lao  our  Gazette,  all  the  principal  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  well  employed  in  September,  while  those  engaged  on  Government  contracts  con- 
tinued to  work  at  high  pressure.  In  a  few  minor  trades  or  branches  of  trade  there  was 
-some  slackness,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any  appreciable  number  of  unemployed.  Com- 
pared even  with  the  good  conditions  of  a  year  ago  employment  on  the  whole  showed 
an  improvement.  The  substitution  of  women  and  girls  for  men  continued,  but  the 
depletion  of  industry,  owing  to  increased  enlistments,  necessitates  their  employment 
in  much  greater  numbers  if  industrial  requirements  are  to  be  met. 

Employment  at  coal,  iron  and  shale  mines  continued  very  good;  lead  mines  were 
also  busy,  but  tin  mines  were  affected  by  the  general  shortage  of  labour.  Employment 
at  quarries  was  fairly  good  on  the  whole. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  was  good,  and  there  was  a  further  increase 
in  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  and  an  improvement  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials. 
At  iron  and  steel  works  employment  was  very  good,  and  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building trades  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure,  with  much  overtime.  There  was 
a  marked  decline  in  the  tinplate  trade,  largely  due  to  the  commandeering  of  pig-iron 
•"by  the  Government,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  continued  very  active,  and 
much  overtime  was  reported. 

The  cotton  trade  continued  to  be  affected  by  the  shortage  of  labour;  the  woollen 
and  worsted  trades  were  very  active.  The  linen  trade  showed  a  further  improvement 
in  Ireland,  and  was  also  better  than  a  month  ago  in  Scotland;  in  the  jute  trade 
employment  was  good,  but  showed  a  slight  decline.    The  plain  net  branch  of  the  lace 
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trade  was  very  busy  on  Government  orders;  there  was  also  an  improvement  in  the 
levers  branch,  but  the  curtain  branch  declined.  Employment  continued  good  in  the 
hosiery,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing  trades,  and  fairly  good  in  the  silk  trade.  In 
the  carpet  trade  it  was  quiet. 

Great  activity  continued  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trades,  and  employment  in  the 
leather  trades  remained  good,  except  in  some  branches  of  the  saddle  and  harness  trades, 
in  which  it  was  still  quiet.  There  was  a  seasonal  improvement  m  bespoke  tailoring, 
dressmaking  and  millinery;  there  was  also  an  improvement  in  the  mantle,  costume 
and  blouse  trades,  and  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trades.  The  shirt  and  collar  and  the 
hat  trades  showed  little  change,  and  employment  in  the  corset  trade  continued  good. 

The  workpeople  remaining  in  the  building  trades  continued  to  be  well  employed. 
In  the  brick  trades  employment  was  fairly  good ;  in  the  cement  trade  it  was  good,  with 
much  overtime.  In  the  furnishing  trades  employment  continued  good;  in  the  other 
woodworking  trades  it  was  good  on  the  whole.  Employment  in  the  paper  and  printing 
trades  was  fairly  good ;  in  the  bookbinding  trade  it  was  good. 

Employment  in  the  glass  and  pottery  trades  continued  good.  It  was  also  good  in 
the  food  preparation  trades,  and  much  overtime  was  reported. 

Agricultural  operations  were  helped  by  good  weather  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
in  most  districts  the  corn  harvest  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  month;  in  Scotland 
the  harvest  was  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

Employment  continued  fair  with  dock  labourers,  and  good  with  fishermen,  except 
at  certain  East  Coast  ports,  where  it  was  slack.  The  supply  of  sailors  and  firemen  for 
mercantile  ships  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

PROPOSED  SPANISH  FOREIGN  TRADE  BANK. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Gaceta  de  Madrid  of  October  2  publishes  a  decree  authorizing  the  Minister 
of  Finance  to  present  to  the  Cortes  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  Bank,  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Banco  Espanol  de  Comercio  Exterior,"  and  having  its  headquarters 
at  Madrid,  for  making  advances  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  foreign  trade. 

The  operations  of  the  proposed  bank  are  defined  as  follows:  The  granting  of 
credit  to  facilitate  the  export  of  goods  of  all  kinds  and  the  import  of  raw  materials 
and  accessories  for  agriculture  and  the  national  industries;  the  discount,  purchase 
and  sale  of  international  drafts  in  any  currency;  the  opening  of  credits  in  foreign 
money  for  operations  abroad ;  the  "  nationalization  "  of  acceptances  and  drafts  result- 
ing from  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise;  the  establishment  of  general  mer- 
chandise warehouses  and  of  free  zones;  the  formation  of  information  bureaus  and 
commercial  museums;  the  granting  of  loans  for  guaranteeing  vessels;  and  maritime 
insurance. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  fixed  by  the  Government  and  is  to  be  not  less  than 
40,000,000  pesetas  (£1,600,000  at  par).  It  is  to  be  subscribed  either  by  means  of  a 
competition  between  Spanish  banking  concerns  or  by  public  subscription,  and  will  be 
represented  by  registered  shares  ("  acciones  nominativas  ")•  The  shares  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  must  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  capital  issue.  The  State  will  give  an 
annual  subsidy  to  the  bank  to  a  maximum  sum  of  5  per  cent  of  its  share  capital. 

THE  COMPOSITION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHERBOARD. 

(The  Paper  Maker.) 

Leatherboard  is  made  of  leather  scraps  such  as  old  shoes,  belting,  etc.  These 
scraps  are  cleaned  and  sorted  by  hand,  eliminating  all  such  foreign  matter  as  strings, 
wire,  wood,  etc.  And  at  the  same  time  the  scraps  are  put  in  three  different  piles  for 
colour;  these  are  whites,  mediums,  and  blacks.  The  scraps  are  then  run  through  a 
strong  rag  cutter,  after  which  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  about  two  weeks.  The 
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blacks  will  float  during  the  entire  period  of  soaking.  The  other  two  grades  generally 
absorb  the  water  very  rapidly.  The  object  of  the  soaking  process  is  to  remove  all  im- 
purities such  as  oils,  paints,  etc.,  and  it  also  tends  to  loosen  up  the  fibres.  After 
soaking,  the  scraps  are  removed  to  a  vat  and  covered  with  either  lime  or  soda  solu- 
tion. If  the  scraps  appear  to  be  oily  or  greasy,  both  the  lime  and  soda  solutions  should 
be  used.  The  scraps  are  permitted  to  remain  covered  in  solution  for  about  thirty 
hours  after  which  they  are  treated  in  a  regular  washing  engine.  The  beating  process 
should  consume  about  eight  or  ten  hours.  Generally,  there  is  not  any  need  of  sizing, 
since  the  leather  itself  contains  much  glutinous  matter.  No  mineral  filler  is  used  nor 
any  colouring  done.  The  speed  of  the  machine  must  necessarily  be  slow  on  account 
of  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  stuff. 

HIGH  PRICES  OF  LUMBER  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(United  States  Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  price  of  lumber  has  materially  advanced  in  New  Zealand  of  late,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  consumption  has  decreased  more  than  40  per  cent  in  the 
Dominion  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  advance 
in  freight  rates  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  native  supply. 

Freight  rates  on  Oregon  pine  to  New  Zealand  are  now  $36.49  per  1,000  feet, 
against  $6.68  in  1908,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  deck  space  at  this  advanced  rate. 
Oregon  pine  is  well  received  here  for  certain  construction  work,  and  there  should  be  a 
good  field  here  for  this  lumber  as  soon  as  reasonable  freight  rates  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  per  1,000  feet  of  different  kinds  and  classes 
of  lumber  in  the  markets  of  Auckland  and  Wellington,  compared  with  those  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Wellington.  Auckland. 


Present 

Present 

Kinds. 

1914. 

price. 

1914. 

price. 

Rimu  :  Ordinary  "building-  

. .    .  .     $33  44 

$34  64 

$30  40 

$31  62 

Totara — ■ 

Heart,  sawn,  building  

....       70  5'6 

76  64 

60  82 

65  69 

(Glean  

....       77  86 

85  16 

65  69 

70  56 

iSeeond-class  ,  

....       53  53 

■58  39 

30  4  0 

31  62 

Kauri — 

.  .   . .       93  67 

97  33 

68  13 

68  13 

.  .   .  .       9  9  7>6 

103  40 

72  99 

72  99 

Oregon  pine — 

.  .    .  .       55  96 

68  13 

48  6<6 

72  99 

58  39 

70  56 

The  imports  of  Oregon  pine  for  1914  amounted  to  8,625,595  board  feet,  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  imports  for  1915  fell  far  below  the  above  amount. 

Most  of  the  better,  furniture  and  industrial  lumber  is  imported,  such  as  oak,  ash, 
hickory,  etc.,  and  comes  largely  from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan, 

SEED  CLEANING  MACHINES  NEEDED  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(The  Miller.) 

During  a  visit  to  several  of  the  large  houses  in  Argentina  handling  machinery, 
it  was  learned  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  machine  for  cleaning  alfalfa  seed,  says  the 
Dixie  Miller.  The  alfalfa  fields  contain  a  great  deal  of  wild  mustard,  the  seed  of 
Vvhich  is  about  the  same  size  and  weight  as  alfalfa  seed.  Thrashing  machines  equipped 
with  screens  do  not  separate  the  two  kinds  of  seeds,  as  a  screen  that  will  properly 
handle  the  alfalfa  seed  is  about  the  right  size  to  handle  the  mustard  seed,  which  is 
not  wanted. 

Various  methods  of  separating  the  seed  have  been  tried,  but  none  has  given  satis- 
faction. I  saw  in  operation  a  French  machine  that  had  been  brought  out  for  trial,, 
but  it  was  not  a  success.  This  machine  is  made  of  sheet  steel  and  resembles  an 
inverted  funnel  with  a  hollow  stem  about  6  ft.  high,  and  at  the  top  there  is  a  funnel 
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right  side  up.  From  the  funnel  at  the  top  of  the  stem  there  is  a  spiral  chute  about 
8  inches  wide  running  to  the  base  of  the  apparatus  and  terminating  in  four  spouts. 
The  mixed  grain  is  poured  into  the  upper  funnel,  passes  through  a  slot  to  the  spiral 
chute,  and  rapidly  falls  into  one  of  the  spouts  at  the  base  of  the  chute.  The  theory 
on  which  this  machine  is  built  is  that  the  heavier  seed  will  gain  more  momentum  than 
the  smaller  seed  and  will  fall  toward  the  outside  edge  of  the  spiral  pathway,  whereas 
the  lighter  seed,  according  to  its  weight,  will  naturally  seek  one  of  the  other  spouts. 

The  machine  will  no  doubt  give  good  results  in  separating  grains  that  vary 
materially  in  size  and  weight.  However,  since  the  mustard  seed  about  equals  the 
alfalfa  seed  in  these  particulars,  this  machine  will  not  separate  them,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  still  an  opening  for  one  which  will  do  the  work  satisfactorily  and  which  can 
be  sold  for  about  the  same  price  as  an  ordinary  fanning  mill  or  winnower. 

avorld's  production  of  petroleum  in  1915. 
(The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  of  24th  August  publishes  the  following  statistics  of 
the  world's  production  of  petroleum  in  1915,  taken  from  a  return  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey: — 

The  total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  entering  the  world's  markets  in  1915, 
which  amounted  to  426,892,673  barrels  of  42  gallons  (the  United  States  gallon  = 
•833  of  an  Imperial  gallon,  or  6  United  States  gallons  =  5  Imperial  gallons)  exceeds 
the  record  output  of  1914  by  28,194,307  barrels.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  came  from 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  although  the  output  in  Russia,  Japan  and  Argentina 
increased  considerably.    The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  the  output  of  petro- 


leum in  the  countries  named: — 

1915. 

42  Gallons,  of  Total. 

Barrels  of  Per  Cent 

United  States                                                                        281,104,104*  65*85 

Russia                                                                                    68,548,062  16*06 

Mexico                                                                                   32,910,508  7*71 

Dutch  East  Indies  and  British  Borneo                        ..      12,386,808  2*90 

Roumania                                                                              12,029,913  2*82 

British  India                                                                           7,400,000f  1*73 

Galicia                                                                                   1  4,158,899  *98 

Japan  and  Formosa                                                                3,118,464  *73 

Peru                                                                                        2,487,251  '58 

Germany                                                                                    995,764  *23 

Trinidad  '         750,00  Of  *18 

Argentina  ,                                 516,120  *12 

Egypt                                                                                             221,768  *05 

Canada                                                                                       215,464  *05 

Italy   39,548  } 

Other  countries.                                                                        10,000  {f  "01 


Total   426,892,673  100*00 


♦Marketed  production.  fEstimated. 

RECENT  RESEARCH  RESULTS  IN  BRITISH  INDUSTRIE'S. 

(United  States  Vice-Consul  Hamilton  C.  Claiborne,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  great  stimulus  that  scientific  research  and  invention  in  industrial  enterprises 
have  received  in  the  past  few  years  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  numerous  syn- 
thetic substitutes  for  important  articles,  although  manufacture  on  the  large  scale 
necessary  for  practical  utilization  has  in  many  instances  proved  too  expensive  or  com- 
plicated for  extensive  adoption. 

Besides  the  theoretically  successful  production  of  synthetic  rubber,  many  sub- 
stitutes have  been  offered  for  gasolene,  leather,  and  aniline  dyestuffs,  and  numerous 
patents  have  been  recorded  for  processes  by  which  the  valuable  constituents  of  waste 
materials  may  be  recovered  and  utilized  for  further  manufactures. 
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Among  interesting  developments  of  significance  appear  the  possibilities  of  wood 
pulp,  which,  in  addition  to  the  use  in  paper-making,  is  being  employed  for  producing 
wholly  or  in  part  a  variety  of  artificial  silk  fabrics,  as  substitutes  for  cotton,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol. 

Production  of  Substitutes  for  Gasolene. 

Substitutes  for  gasolene  have  not  achieved  a  notable  success  in  England,  because 
the  prevailing  types  of  motors  are  especially  constructed  for  gasolene  combustion 
rather  than  because  the  new  kinds  of  fuel  are  defective;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  foreign  matter  in  engines,  the  basis  of  the  new  substitutes  is 
generally  gasolene,  which  is  substantially  diluted  with  other  combustible  materials. 
Experiments  made  with  kerosene  and  benzol  for  use  in  internal-combustion  engines 
have  met  with  some  success. 

'Abstracts  of  noteworthy  English  patents  have  appeared  recently  in  abridged  form 
in  many  British  trade  journals.   Among  these  are: — 

Recovery  of  rubber  from  rubber  fabrics. — The  recovery  of  rubber  from  rubber 
fabrics,  e.g.,  tires,  may  be  accomplished  by  treatment  with  boiling  tetra-chlorethane 
in  a  closed  vessel.  In  order  to  obtain  rubber  from  uncombined  sulphur,  this  solvent 
treatment  may  be  carried  out  in  two  stages,  the  sulphur  being  first  dissolved  out 
before  the  rubber  enters  the  solution.    (Eng.  Pat.  No.  10146,  1915.) 

'Substitute  for  leather. — Rosin  is  dissolved  in  linseed  oil  varnish  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  produce  a  viscous  mass,  which  is  then  kneaded  with  milk  curd  into  a  stiff 
paste.  A  small  amount  of  slacked  lime  is  added  to  the  mixture.  This  paste  can  be 
used  for  impregnating  canvas,  which,  after  drying,  may  be  soaked  and  pressed  and 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  leather.    (Eng.  Pat.  No.  15064,  1915.) 

Other  Manufactured  Products. 

Artificial  leather— Linen  duck  is  coated  with  a  varnish,  to  which  is  added  a 
small  quantity  of  siccative  and  Venetian  red.  Several  layers  of  the  dried  linen  are 
then  joined  together  in  sheets  of  varying  thickness.  The  adhesive  mixture  used  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  four  parts  of  heated  wood-tar  pitch,  with  the  addition,  during 
constant  stirring,  of  two  parts  of  india  rubber,  dissolved  in  benzol ;  four  parts  of  Vene- 
tian red,  mixed  to  a  thick  consistency  with  French  turpentine  oil;  and  two  parts  of 
cork  powder.  Siieets  thus  prepared  are  compressed  between  powerful  rollers.  The 
product,  it  is  claimed,  serves  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  leather,  especially  for  the 
£oles  of  footwear.  It  can  be  easily  sewn,  pegged,  etc.,  and  can  replace  leather  in  many 
of  its  uses.    (Eng.  Pat.  No.  100038,No.  1133,  1916.) 

Artificial  Silk. 

In  the  production  of  artificial  silk  from  cellulose  acetate  it  has  been  customary 
Ato  force  this  material  through  fine  tubes  into  water  or  aqueous  solutions  of  bases  or 
.salts.  It  is  now  claimed  that  lustrous  threads  are  obtained  by  squirting  the  substance 
into  caustic  soda  lye,  saturated  with  common  salt.  A  solution  containing  20  per  cent 
of  salt  and  5  per  cent  of  caustic  soda  gives  good  results.    (Eng.  Pat.  No.  13872,  1914.) 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES  FOR  INDIA. 

(Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

Many  bicycles  are  in  use  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Custom  house  returns  show 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1914,  a  pre-war  year,  4,763  bicycles  were 
imported  into  the  various  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  (principally  Madras),  and 
that  4,600  bicycles  were  imported  in  1914-15.  The  figures  for  motor-cycles  imported  in 
these  respective  years  were  312  and  279.  This  indicates  to  what  a  large  extent  cycle 
conveyances  are  in  use  in  Madras  and  in  the  principal  towns  of  this  region. 
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Distances  between  residences  are  great,  roads  are  good,  and  there  are  many 
persons  who,  unable  to  afford  a  motor-car  or  horse  and  carriage,  find  it  necessary  or 
convenient  to  have  bicycles  or  motor-cycles.  Nearly  all  the  cycles  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  1914-15  year,  during  the  period  prior  to  the  war,  seventy- 
five  bicycles  were  received  from  Germany. 

It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the 
demand.  Prices  have  gone  up,  and  dealers  have  all  consignments  "sold  out  before  the 
goods  arrive  in  port. 

NEED  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  a  report  dated  6th  September,  and  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 
H.M.  Consul  at  Ekaterinburg  (Mr.  T.  Preston)  writes  that  a  great  dearth  of  manu- 
factured goods  which  formerly  were  imported  largely  from  Germany,  is  now  being 
experienced  in  his  Consular  district.  Local  firms  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  small  parcels  of  such  articles  as  steel  instruments,  tools,  files,  bolts,  rivets, 
wire,  and  electrical  fittings,  for  which  Ekaterinburg  has  always  been  a  keen  business 
centre,  have  been  able  to '  make  sales  at  very  high  prices.  New  machinery  from 
abroad  (at  any  rate  for  private  enterprises)  being  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  a 
lively  trade  is  being  carried  on  in  second-hand  machinery,  which  is  bought  up  all  over 
the  country  and  re-sold  at  large  profits.  As  regards  other  articles,  also  largely  imported 
from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  great  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  dearth  of 
"boots  for  both  sexes,  clothes,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  gloves,  hats  and  haberdashery, 
china  and  glassware,  ornaments,  stationery  and  office  supplies,  and  groceries,  etc. 

Some  trade  was  attempted  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  several  of  the  classes  of 
goods  referred  to,  but  without  results,  and  orders  have  since  been  placed  in  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  whence  goods  are  beginning  to  arrive.  Orders  for  pharma- 
ceutical products  Were  also  negotiated  with  United  Kingdom  firms,  but  the  negotia- 
tions were  unsuccessful,  chiefly  on  account  of  high  prices,  and  the  orders  were 
eventually  placed  in  the  United  States.  Difficulty  of  exchange  and  cash  payments 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  if  only  reasonable  delivery  could  be  guaranteed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  difficulties  as  regards  transport  will  soon  be  overcome,  so 
that  British  traders  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unique  opportunities  for 
business  which  exist  in  Ekaterinburg  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Preston  has  been  told  by 
local  British  agents,  who  are  overwhelmed  with  enquiries  and  orders  from  the  Ural 
works,  that  they  have  been  able  to  mark  time,  as  it  were,  by  selling  goods  bought  in 
Russia  by  their  Moscow  and  other  buyers  in  place  of  the  goods  they  cannot  get  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  they  state,  however,  that  they  cannot  keep  this  up  much  longer, 
that  in  fact  they  are  being  ousted  now  by  Swedes,  Americans  and  Japanese,  and  are 
likely  to  lose  entirely  their  good  connections. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  November  10,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 



Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

...  .  

I?  ore  William — 

„ — ,  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 

—  

Bushels. 

C.  P.  R   

1,219,516 

478,136 

106,950 

1,*  04, 602 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

943,962 

200,472 

49,106 

85,484 

1,279,024 

664,465 

288,428 

58,272 

115,993 

1,127,158 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

911,875 

209,955 

63,470 

1,185,300 

1,073,195 

244,046 

31,086 

96\651 

1,441,978 

G.  T.  Pacific ...   

1,386,425 

899,947 

76,951 

51,436 

2,414,759 

1,234,738 

Oyo,o4o 

1  A1  OAA 

1U1,oU9 

1,929, 893 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

651,753 

452,550 

32,733 

13,157 

1,150,193 

510,136 

181,674 

13,704 

705,514 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

2,009,994 

1,125,975 

276,692 

84,635 

3,497,296 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

232,414 

79,729 

41,512 

92,472 

446,127 

1  81,ii8U 

OAF.  Filir-. 

DUO,  ooo 

/Z,  i  Ob 

73,047 

1,232,748 

000,  OZO 

980  1  F.A 
ZoVJ,  1 OU 

fiQ  sit-in 

QO  -i^l 
oZ,  ZD/ 

l,UO/,83Z 

Total  terminal  elevators . .  . . 

12,286,478 



5,349,473 


994,391 
— 

645,132 

19,275,474 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator... . 

148,  loo 

QO  fi  1A 

oZ,04U 

2,621 

tip 
80 

183,510 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

AO  QOQ 

4z,8zy 

1JL,ZW0 

800 

40o 

00,4oo 

Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

256,672 

53,944 

Q  AAO 

8,  yyz 

2,705 

OOO  O  1  o 

611,616 

1  otal  interior  terminal  elevators 

447,664 

1  O  Add 

1Z,  40;' 

Q  Oil 

o,Z44 

561,256 

Midland- 

307,679 

1,341 

309,020 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

29,961 

493,858 

523,819 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

1,0*5,514 

317,744 

127,175 

1,530,433 

Port  McNicol  

1,643,991 

73  !,216 

40,973 

2,421,180 

Collingwood 

393,604 

535,255 

7,628 

936,487 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

10,327 

69,771 

80,098 

549,312 

911,448 

1,490,760 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

911,298 

2,101,989 

211,217 

5,985 

3,233,489 

No.  2  

545,000 

1,072,131 

139,671 

1,756,802 

166,906 

1,732,733 

32,212 

24,948 

2,256,829 

26,205 

184,217 

t  12,304 

222,726 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

129, 129 

614,403 

69^497 

843,029 

Halifax,  N.S  

6, 098, 926 

8,834,106 

620,775 

t  12,304 
38,561 

15,601,672 

Total  quantity  in  store  

18,833,068 

14,281,458 

1,627,635 

t  12,301 

686,937 

35,441,402 

+  Corn , 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
November  10,  1916. 


ijrao.es. 



rp  1 

i  erminais. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Bivision. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

No.  1  Hard  

Bu»hel< . 

15,514 
1,289,883 
2,452,536 
2,769,993 
1,669,103 

Bushels. 

"211,124 
117,95s 
47,035 
16,099 
14,937 
39 

40,472 

Bushels. 

Bushel*. 

15,514 
3,470,008 
3,838,805 
4,407,679 
2,026,059 
177,898 

36,530 
4,800,575 

No.  1  Northern    

1,969,001 
1,268,311 
1,650,651 
340,797 
162,961 
36,491 
670,714 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat    

No.  5   

No.  6  „   

Other  

4,089,389 

Totals  

12,280,478 

447,664 

6, 09$,  926 

18,833,068 

Oats— 

No.  1  C.W  

28,546 
2,636,674 
494,488 
493,557 

4,184 
51 , 494 

8,713 
17,676 

2,075 

3,392 
10,345 

20,580 
5,567,990 
1,506,845 
290,884 
168,893 
720,902 
558.012 

53,310 
8,256,158 
2,010,046 
802,117 
170,968 
724,234 
2,264,565 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ii   

Other    

1,696,208 

Totals  

5,349,473 

97,879 

8,834,106 

14,281,458 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

280,042 
676,535 
423,927 
143,270 
103,861 

1,627,635 

495,418 
153,585 

5,!»85 
15,951 

686,937 

No.  3  C.W  

140,336 
471,090 
250,683 
54,637 
77,645 

9,919 
2,550 

129,787 
202,895 
173,244 
88,633 
26,216 

No.  4  „   

Feed  

Rejected     

Other  

Totals  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Oanada  

No.  2  C.W   ... 

994,391 

460,381 
153,468 
15  332 

12,469 

2,461 
117 
666 

620,775 
32,576 

No.  3  •  " 

"'  5,985 

Other  

15,951 
645, 132 

Totals  

3,244 

38,561 

Corn — 

Total  quantity  in  store  

19,275.474 

561,256 

12,304 
15,604,672 

12,304 
35,441,402 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  November  10,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

November  10,  1916— 

Bushels. 

12,286,478 
447,664 
6,098,926 

Bushels. 

6,988,996 
113,592 
9,505,746 

Bushels. 

19,275,474 
561,256 
15,604,672 

November  12,  1915 — 

18,833,068 

19,608,334 

35,441,402 

18,231,048 
220,831 
5,498,G90 

4,995,255 
58,183 
1,841,767 

23,226,303 
279,014 
7,339,857 

November  12,  1914— 

6  KQ^i  90^ 
u,  ovo,  ^yjo 

84^  171 
ou,  otcu,  I  j  i 

8,116,064 
413,244 
8,673,204 

3,245,908 
105,983 
2,306,133 

11,361,972 
519,227 
10,979,337 

Totals  

17,202,512 

5,658,024 

22,860,536 
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j      TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last'  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  v  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1728.  ^Butter  boxes. — A  combination  of  Irish  creameries  wish  to  purchase  supplies 
of  butter  boxes  made  in  Canada.  Full  information  regarding  dimensions,  the  class 
of  wood  required,  and  other  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1729.  Apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  fruit  importers  desires  to  receive  offers  of  . 
British  Columbia  apples,  for  purchase  or  for  sale  on  consignment. 

1730.  Apples. — A  Belfast  firm  is  interested  in  receiving  offers  of  British  Columbia 
boxed  apples. 

1731.  Apples. — A  Belfast  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
British  Columbia  apples. 

1732.  Demijohns. — A  West  Indian  merchant  requires  from  500  to  1,000  demi- 
johns inclosed  in  wicker  work,  size  to  contain  three  gallons. 

1733.  Geared  power  and  deep  well  pumps. — A  leading  Australian  machinery- 
house,  specializing  in  irrigating  and  water  supply  machinery,  desires  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  f.o.b.  steamer  quotations  of  geared  power  pumps  of  triple-ram  type,  and 
also  deep  well  pumps  for  power.  The  pumps  are  for  belt  drive  or  direct  coupling  to 
either  electric  motor,  steam,  oil  or  gas  engine  power,  but  quotations  are  only  required 
for  the  pumps  (exclusive  of  power). 

1734.  Steel,  steel  and  copper  wire,  wire  nails,  etc. — An  exporting  house  in  the 
United  States  having  many  customers  in  countries  of  the  allies  wishes  Canadian 
supplies  of  steel,  steel  wire,  copper  wire,  wire  nails  and  twist  drills. 

1735.  *Hardwoods,  etc. — A  Belfast  firm  of  timber  importers  wishes  to  secure  the 
agency  for  Canadian  shippers  of  hardwoods  and  other  materials  for  building  construc- 
tion, for  undertakers  and  for  cabinetmakers. 

17-36.  Representative. — A  London  engineer  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  wishing  to  appoint  a  European  representative. 

1737.  Flour,  rolled  oats,  sugar,  etc. — A  Norwegian  firm  asks  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  flour,  rolled  oats,  fruits,  sugar,  etc. 

1738.  Automatic  tag  machines. — An  Irish  co-operative  society  asks  for  the  name 
of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  automatic  tag  machines  for  affixing  labels  to  butter 
boxes;  also  staples  for  stapling  papers. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply- 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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1739.  Butter,  cheese  and  canned  goods. — A  correspondent  in  South  Wales  asks 
for  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  butter,  cheese  and  canned  goods. 

1740.  Dried  vegetables. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  dried  vegetables 
and  wishes  to  hear  from  packers  in  Canada. 

1741.  Wrought  iron  tubing. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  wrought  iron 
tubing,  and  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1742.  Agents. — A  London  firm  of  shipping  agents  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
representation  of  Canadian  forwarding  agents  who  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  such 
a  firm. 

1743.  Mica. — An  East  Anglian  firm  asks  for  quotations  for  clear,  transparent 
mica,  also  spotted  mica,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers. 

1744.  Asbestos. — A  firm  at  Paris  is  in  the  market  for  asbestos,  and  wishes  to  get 
into  communication  with  producers  in  Canada. 

1745.  Australian  agency. — A  correspondent  at  Brisbane  is  prepared  to  undertake 
the  agency  for  Queensland,  or  for  the  entire  Commonwealth,  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  open  to  do  business  there. 

1746.  Potatoes,  and  seeds  in  casks. — A  Buerios  Aires  commission  agent  of  Bel- 
gian nationality  wishes  to  handle  British  Columbia  potatoes;  also  seeds  in  casks,  on 
a  basis  of  selling  to  order  or  to  arrive.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  receive  same  on 
consignment.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1747.  Apples. — A  Buenos  Aires  commission  agent  of  Belgian  nationality  wishes 
to  handle  British  Columbia  apples  on  a  basis  of  selling  to  order  or  to  arrive.  He  is 
not  in  a  position  to  receive  fruit  on  consignment.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1748.  Agency. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  South  Africa  who  are  hand- 
ling American  goods,  believing  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  preference  for  Cana- 
dian goods  after  the  war,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all 
classes  of  goods  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  South  Africa.  They  say  in 
reference  to  their  method  of  business: — 

"  We  endeavour  to  secure  orders  against  prices  quoted  us,  such  prices,  at  present, 
not  being  firm.  The  manufacturer  allows  us  a  fixed  commission  on  all  orders  that 
are  executed,  and  it  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past  to  send  all  these  orders,  both  for 
American  and  Canadian  goods,  to  lS[ew  York  for  confirmation  and  payment  to  the 
supplier." 

1749.  Representation. — A  London  firm  of  merchants  and  manufacturers'  agents 
desires  to  make  arrangements  for  business  after  the  war  and  would  be  open  to  nego- 
tiate for  agencies  for  such  goods  as  woodenware,  light  furniture,  aluminium  ware, 
wringers  and  mangles,  carpet  sweepers,  lawn  mowers,  sewing  machines,  basketware, 
table  glass,  brooms  and  brushes,  hardware  and  hollowware,  stoves  and  ranges,  china- 
ware,  pottery,  etc.,  and  any  other  goods  of  a  domestic  nature.  They  would  also  be 
interested  in  tools,  stoves,  and  other  general  hardware  lines.  They  are  willing  to  keep 
a  stock  and  generally  do  business  direct  with  the  customers  on  their  own  account, 
pay  their  own  expenses,  travelling,  warehousing,  postage  and  telegrams,  and  share 
the  expenses  of  producing  catalogues. 

1750.  Shelving. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  shelving. 

1751.  Binder  twine. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 
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1752.  Paper. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads  and  other  paper  material. 

1753.  Handcarts. — A  Quenstown  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  catalogues 
and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  handcarts. 

1754.  Paints  and  varnish. — A  Queenstown  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  a  Cana- 
dian line  of  paints  and  varnishes.  They  request  a  few  samples,  colour  cards  and  other 
details. 

1755.  Wire. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1756.  Organs.— A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and  particulars 
of  weights  on  Canadian-made  organs. 

1757.  Dry  goods. — A  Queenstown  firm  ask  for  small  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirtings, 
drills,  ducks,  denims,  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase,  if  samples  can  be  shown, 
Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's),  hosiery  and  blankets 
(wool  and  cotton). 

1758.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  of  hardware  merchants  asks  for  cata- 
logues, price  lists  and  particulars  re  packing  on  household  and  building  hardware, 
shovels,  enamelware  and  other  hardware  lines. 

1759.  Wooden  ware. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and 
samples  when  possible  on  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders  and  handles. 

1760.  Brushware. — An  East  London  firm  of  hardware  merchants  asks  for  cata- 
logues, price  lists  and  samples  of  Canadian-made  brushware. 

1761.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  cutlery, 
household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  stoves,  household  utensils,  washing 
machines  and  churns. 

1762.  Woodenware. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders  and  handles. 

1763.  Brushware. — An  East  London  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  from  Canada 
brushware  of  all  kinds.    Catalogues  and  price  lists  requested. 

1764.  Wrapping  paper. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  on 
Canadian  craft  and  other  wrapping  papers. 

1765.  leather. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian 
leather  suitable  for  harness  and  carriage  work. 

1766.  Leather. — An  East  London  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  leather  of  all  kinds.    Samples  and  prices  required. 

1767.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lan- 
terns, cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils, 
stoves  and  other  lines. 

1763.  Binder  twine. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 

1769.  Wire. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
,  packing  on  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 
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1770.  Dry  goods. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  small  samples,  prices,  particu- 
lars of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirtings,  drills, 
ducks,  denims,  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase,  if  samples  can  be  shown,  Cana- 
dian underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's)  hosiery  and  blankets  (wool 
and  cotton). 

1771.  Binder  twine. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 

1772.  Foodstuffs. — An  East  London  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham,  cheese 
(small  size)  and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1773.  Wire. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 

packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1774.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lanterns, 
cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  .household  utensils,  stoves 
and  other  lines. 

1775.  Furniture. — An  East  London  firm  make  demand  for  furniture  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing 
on  any  furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1776.  Organs. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and  particu- 
lars of  weights  on  Canadian-made  organs. 

1777.  Paints  and  varnish. — An  East  London  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  a 

Canadian  line  of  paints  and  varnishes.  They  request  a  few  samples,  colour  cards  and 
any  other  details. 

1778.  Machinery,  agricultural  and  dairy. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  cata- 
logues, price  lists  and  other  details  on  Canadian-made  machinery,  agricultural  and 
dairy,  also  implements  of  both  lines. 

1779.  Cart  and  carriage  material. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues 

and  prices  on  carriage  woodenware  such  as  hubs,  rims,  spokes,  wheels  and  other  parts. 

1780.  Hardware. — An  East  London  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada  ' 

of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lanterns,  cutlery,  household  tools, 
farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils,  stoves  and  other  lines. 

1781.  Furniture. — An  East  London  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1782.  Foodstuffs. — An  East  London  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham, 
cheese  (small  size)  and  other  proprietary  lines, 

1783.  Binder  twine. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 

1784.  Paper. — An  East  London  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  samples, 

prices  and  particulars  of  packing  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads  and 
other  paper  material. 

1785.  Handcarts. — An  East  London  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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1786.  Faints  and  varnish. — An  East  London  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  a 
Canadian  line  of  paints  and  varnish.  They  request  a  few  samples,  colour  cards  and 
other  details. 

1787.  Wire. — An  East  London  wholesale  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particu- 
lars of  packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1788.  Organs. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and  particu- 
lars of  weights  on  Canadian-made  organs. 

1789.  Dry  goods. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  small  samples,  prices  and! 
particulars  of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirtings, 
drills,  ducks,  denims,  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase  if  samples  can  be  shoWnr 
Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's)  hosiery  and  blankets 
(wool  and  cotton). 

1790.  Machinery. — An  East  London  firm  of  machinery  specialists  is  prepared  to 
take  up  either  representation  or  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery,  dairy  mach- 
inery, pumps,  wheelbarrows,  piping,  irrigation  machinery  and  other  machinery. 

1791.  Iron  and  steel. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  regular  bar  and  steel  iron. 

1792.  Woodenware. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders  and  handles. 

1793.  Shelving. — An  East  London  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  shelving. 

1794.  Dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  catalogues 
and  price  lists  of  Canadian-made  dairy  machinery  and  implements. 

1795.  Agricnltnral  implements  and  ploughs. — A  Queenstown  firm  requests  cor- 
respondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ploughs  and  other  implements. 

1796.  Hardware. — A  Queenstown  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada  of 
hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  cheap  lines  of  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lanterns, 
cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils,  stoves 
and  other  lines. 

1797.  Binder  twine. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 

1798.  Brnshware. — A  Queenstown  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds. 

1799.  Woodenware.— A  Queenstown  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds. 

1800.  Wire. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  sample,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1801.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lanterns, 
cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils,  stoves 
and  other  lines. 

1802.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for 
catalogues  and  price  lists  and  full  particulars  re  packing  on  all  classes  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  except  harvesting. 
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1803.  Irrigation  machinery. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price 
lists  and  full  details  of  irrigation  machinery,  scrapers,  wheelbarrows,  pumps,  wind- 
mills, piping  and  other  lines. 

1804.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lanterns, 
cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils,  stoves 
and  other  lines. 

1805.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  requests  price  lists  and 

catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  seed  drills  and  ploughs. 

1806.  Lumber. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  spruce  and  pine  shelving,  also  deals  and  3-ply  veneer  for  furniture  and 
other  manufactures. 

1807.  Fruit.- — A  London  fruit  importer  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  growers  in 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  wishing  to  open  up  a  market  in  Great  Britain. 

1808.  Cork. — A  London  firm  of  cork  merchants  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 

Canadian  importers  of  cork  of  all  grades. 

1809.  Fish  oils. — A  firm  in  London  is  in  the  market  for  all  kinds  of  fish  oils  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers. 

1810.  Agent.— A  correspondent  in  the  Netherlands  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  produce  exporters  contemplating  the  eventual  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  in  Belgium. 

1811.  Baling  presses. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  a  London  correspondent 
for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  baling  presses. 

1812.  Sheet-shearing  and  cutting  appliances. — A  West  of  England  firm  manu- 
facturing sheet-shearing  and  cutting  appliances  wishes  to  get  into  communication 
with  a  Canadian  engineering  firm  willing  to  take  up  their  Canadian  patent  rights. 

1813.  Poultry. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  import  turkeys  and  inquires  for 
Canadian  packers.    Supplies  required  for  December  business. 

1814.  Eggs. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  quotations  on  Canadian  eggs. 

1815.  Potatoes. — A  Birmingham  importer  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  Cana- 
dian potatoes. 

1816.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for 
rative  trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  list  of 
lanterns,  cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils, 

stoves  and  other  lines. 

1817.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
:<f  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1818.  Foodstuffs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs, such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham, 
cheese  (small  size),  and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1819.  Dry  goods. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  ask  for  small  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannelettes,  shirtings, 
drills,  ducks,  denims,  and  cottonades.     They  will  also  purchase,  if  samples  can  be 
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shown,  Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's),  hosiery  and 
blankets  (wool  and  cotton). 

1820.  Paints  and  varnish. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  a  Cana- 
dian line  of  paints  and  varnishes.  They  request  samples,  colour  cards  and  other 
details. 

1821.  Wire. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire,  and  wire  netting.  * 

1822.  Organs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and  par- 
ticulars of  weights  on  Canadian-made  organs. 

1823.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian firms  able  to  ship  regularly  bar  and  steel  iron  suitable  for  country  blacksmith 
and  cart  and  carriage  ware. 

1824.  Woodenware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders  and  handles. 

1825.  Shelving. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  shelving. 

1826.  Binder  twine. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 

1827.  Paper. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  samples, 
prices  and  particulars  of  packing  o'n  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads  and 
other  paper  material. 

1828.  Handcarts. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  handcarts. 

1829.  Agricultural  and  dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  Port  Elizabeth 
firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  and  dairy 
machinery,  also  implements,  including  ploughs. 

1830.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  makes  inquiries  for  catalogues,  price 
lists  and  full  particulars  re  packing  on  furniture,  k.d.s.,  such  as  tables,  bureaus,  chest- 
of-drawers,  folding,  bentwood  and  other  chairs. 

1831.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists 
and  some  samples  on  leading  lines  in  boots  and  shoes,  costing  from  Is.  6d.  to  12s. 
per  pair. 

1832.  Foodstuffs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs such  as  canned  gcods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham, 
cheese  (small  size)  and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1833.  Dry  goods. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  small  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirtings, 
drills,  ducks,  denims  a/od  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase  if  samples  can  be 
shown,  Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  mens  and  women's)  hosiery  and 
blankets  (wool  and  cotton). 

1834.  Brushware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds. 

1835.  Woodenware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  from  Canada 
woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  step-ladders  and  handles.  Catalogues  and  price 
lists  requested. 

1836.  Paper. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  wrapping  paper  a*nd  paper  bags. 
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1837.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and 
samples  when  possible  in  household  hardware  of  the  lighter  makes. 

1838.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  line  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also1  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lan- 
terns, cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils, 
stoves  and  other  lines. 

1839.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1840.  Foodstuffs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham, 
cheese  (small  size)  and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1841.  Shelving. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  shelving. 

1842.  Binder  twine.— A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Cana- 
dian-made binder  twine. 

1843.  Paper. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  merchants  asks  for  samples,  prices  and 
particulars  of  packing  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags  and  other  paper  material. 

1844.  Dry  goods. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  small  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirtings, 
drills,  ducks,  denims,  and  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase,  if  samples  can  be 
shown,  Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's),  hosiery  and 
blankets  (wool  and  cotton). 

1845.  Paints  and  varnish. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible, 
colour  cards  and  price  lists,  with  full  particulars  re  packing,  and  other  conditions, 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

1846.  Wire. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1847.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1848.  Agency — dry  goods. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  anxious  to  secure  Canadian 
representation  of  manufactures  in  the  following  lines :  flannellettes,  ducks,  drills  and 
piece-goods,  blankets,  underwear,  etc.  Samples  and  other  details  requested  in  first 
letter. 

1849.  Dry  goods. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  ask  for  small  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirtings, 
drills,  ducks,  denims  and  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase,  if  samples  can  be 
shown,  Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's),  hosiery  and 
blankets  (wool  and  cotton). 

1850.  Binder  twine. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of 
Canadian-made  binder  twine. 

1851.  Foodstuffs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian 
foodstuffs  such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham, 
cheese  (small  size),  and  other  proprietary  lines. 
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1852.  Wire. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1853.  Cart  and  carriage  material. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  catalogues 
and  price  lists  on  carriage  woodenware,  such  as  hubs,  rims,  spokes,  wheels  and  other 
parts. 

1854.  Lumber. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  lumber  of  all  kinds,  including  spruce  deals,  etc. 
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•Part     I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  Into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part    II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 
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2.  With  Germany. 

t.  With  United  Kingdom. 
4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 
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(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.    (Price,  5  cents.) 
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Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
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Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

{Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing:  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Import  Directory  of  Canada.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,   oloth   covert   $1.00:  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.     (Price,  $1.00.) 
'Census  Returns.     (Price  of  volumes  varies.) 
•Criminal  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators.  (Free.) 

•May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.     H.     Ross,     Stock     Exchange  Building, 

Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

EL  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  10*.  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak  26, 
Rotterdam.     Cable  Address,  Watermill 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St  John's.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Adress,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  ploshch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  B.  C,  England.    Cable  Address 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.   E.   Ray,   Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  27-28  Pearl  Building, 
East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 


Lumber. 

«L  R.  MacMlllan,  visiting  Europe,    Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia.  R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

B.   Millin,   The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N.S.W.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

British  West  Indies.  C'  E-  Sontum'  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

_.       -r*         *  c    i      ^.uj  Norway.     Cable  Address  Sontums. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,    London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address  Dom- 
inion, London, 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota.  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


France : 


Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General 


India: 


Calcutta,  Director   General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General: 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vlce-Consul. 
Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vlce-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  ant' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  27,  1916.  No.  670 


RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  L.  D.  W tigress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  September  29/16,  1916. 

market  for  agricultural  machinery. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Western  Siberia  consists  of  peasants  and 
agriculture  is  the  -most  important  industry.  The  sale  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machines  therefore  exceeds  that  of  all  other  classes  of  goods.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  that  this  territory  presents  one  of  the  best  fields  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  in  agricultural  implements.  On  the  plains  of  AVestern  Siberia  and 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Altai  mountains  there  are  large  tracts  of  exceptionally  fertile 
land  capable  of  supporting  a  population  exceeding  that  of  European  Russia.  At  the 
present  time  over  8,000,000  people  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  towns  are  settled 
in  this  territory.  New  lands  were  constantly  being  opened  up  before  the  war  for 
colonization  with  emigrants  from  European  Russia.  Thus  during  the  five  years  1909 
to  1913  the  area  of  new  land  parcelled  out  amounted  to  75,850  square  miles,  and  350,000 
families,  containing  about  two  million  people  were  settled  in  Siberia.  The  completion 
of  the  new  railway  programme  already  passed  upon  (see  report  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  665)  and  the  opening  up  of  new  districts  as  a  result  thereof  should  bring  about 
the  resumption  on  an  even  larger  scale  of  the  emigration  to  Siberia  which  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  war.  This  will  mean  an  enlarged  market  for  the  various  imple- 
ments and  machines  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  agricultural  operations. 

THE  ALLOTMENT  OF  LAND. 

The  emigration  to  Siberia  from  European  Russia  and  the  settling  of  the  colonists 
on  the  land  is  under  the  regulation  of  the  Government.  A  colonization  bureau  has 
been  established  for  this  purpose  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  majority  of  the  settlers  take  up  land  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
munal principle  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  the  mother  country.  The 
title  remains  in  the  Crown,  but  the  peasants  obtain  what  may  be  termed  the  eternal 
use  of  the  land  in  return  for  which  they  pay  taxes.  Exemption  from  taxation  how- 
ever is  granted  for  the  first  five  years  of  settlement.  The  usual  scale  of  allotment  is 
from  21-6  to  40-5  acres  of  land  to  each  male  member  of  the  family.  The  Govern- 
ment advances  loans  on  easy  terms  to  colonists  in  the  more  difficult  districts  and  in 
other  directions  does  everything  possible  to  assist  the  newly  arrived  settler.  Depots 
have  been  established  at  various  points  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  to  the  poorer  peasants  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  There  are  also  experi- 
mental stations  for  testing  farm  machinery  and  institutes  for  instruction  in  dairy- 
ing and  every  effort  is  made  to  introduce  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  class  of  immigrants  who  are  dependent  on  state  assist- 
ance, there  are  those  who  come  to  Siberia  and  take  up  freehold  tracts  of  land  which 
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they  cultivate  in  an  up-to-date  manner.  These  colonists  represent  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  and  are  mostly  of  foreign  origin.  New  land  for  freehold  farms  is 
usually  allotted  in  parcels  of  from  67  to  135  acres  of  arable  land  to  each  family. 
Much  of  the  land  along  the  railway  line  and  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  is  held 
by  Cossack  communities,  the  original  settlers  of  the  country  and  who  are  usually 
well-to-do.  Although  there  are  farmers  in  .Siberia  who  own  as  much  as  3,000  acres 
or  more  of  land,  small  holdings  are  the  rule  and  the  number  of  large  farms  is  strictly 
limited.  The  general  use  of  the  more  expensive  types  of  farm  machinery  must  there- 
fore be  a  matter  of  slow  growth. 

NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS. 

Tew  of  the  immigrants  to  Siberia  arrive  with  an  adequate  supply  of  farming 
implements.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  liberal  treatment  accorded  the  settlers,  the 
peasant  often  finds  that  he  has  more  land  than  he  can  properly  cultivate  under  the  old 
manner  of  procedure.  He  is  therefore  forced  to  purchase  machinery  and  improved 
implements  and  adopt  up-to-date  farming  methods.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  Siberian  peasants  are  more  intelligent  and  progressive  than  those  who  remain  in 
European  Russia.  The  official  reports  'indicate  that  the  economic  position  of  the 
settlers  in  Siberia  is  considerably  better  than  that  of  the  Russian  peasants.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  an  ordinary  Siberian's  farm  contains  about  103-4  acres  of  land, 
while  in  European  Russia  the  average  is  only  12-2  acres.  During  the  years  1906-1909 
•the  average  yield  per  acre  in  Siberia  was  10  bushels  of  wheat,  10-5  bushels  of  rye,  and 
18-4  bushels  of  oats  as  compared  with  the  figures  7-8,  10-1  and  16-2  bushels  respectively 
for  European  Russia.  Before  leaving  home  the  ordinary  settler  has  on  an  average  239 
roubles*  in  money  or  other  property,  whereas  in  Siberia  the  corresponding  property 
may  be  placed  at  466  roubles.  The  general  level  of  prosperity  is  therefore  considerably 
higher  in  Siberia  and  with  the  increased  opportunities  of  exportation  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  more  railways  the  Conditions  should  be  further  improved. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  TRADE. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  less  complicated  machines  and  implements  sold  in 
Western  Siberia  are  manufactured  in  Russia.  These  are  supplemented  by  imports 
from  foreign  countries.  The  establishment  of  implement  works  in  Russia  was  largely 
due  to  British  and  German  enterprise,  and  a  flourishing  industry  has  been  developed 
within  the  last  forty  years.  The  majority  of  the  factories  are  situated  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  the  towns  of  Kharkov,  Elisavetgrad,  Berdiansk,  Odessa,  Alexandrovsk  and 
Moscow  being  prominent  in  this  connection.  These  Russian  works  produce  ploughs, 
broadcast  seeders,  seed  drills,  harrows,  cultivators,  mowers,  Russian  hand-rake  reapers 
and  small  threshing  machines.  Eor  complicated  agricultural  machinery  Western 
Siberia  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  imports  from  abroad.  A  well-known  American 
harvester  corporation  has  established  works  near  Moscow,  but  this  company  continues 
to  import  the  more  complicated  machines  and  parts  from  the  United  States.  Har- 
vesting machinery  is  also  shipped  to  Western  Siberia  from  Canada  and  a  good  reputa- 
tion has  been  gained  thereby  for  Canadian  products.  Power  threshing  outfits  have 
come  mainly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Sweden  has  developed  an  extensive 
trade  with  Western  Siberia  in  dairy  equipment  and  to  a  small  extent  in  agricultural 
machines. 

THE  TERRITORY  SERVED. 

The  territory  of  Western  Siberia,  so  far  as  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  is 
concerned,  consists  of  the  arable  zone  which  extends  across  the  plains  from  the 
European  Russian  boundary  to  the  Yeneisei  river/  together  with  scattered  tracts  of 
fertile  land  in  the  foothills  of  the  Altai  mountains.   The  most  important  centre  in  this 


*  1  rouble  —  51  "5  cents. 
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-territory  for  the  distribution  of  farm  equipment  is  the  city  of  Omsk,  which  is  admir- 
ably situated  at  the  point  where  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  crosses  the  Irtish  river. 
Water  communication  is  available  during  the  summer  months  for  hundreds  of  miles 
north  and  south  of  the  railway  line.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  district 
in  the  centre  of  the  Black  Earth  region  of  Siberia,  the  railway  providing  connection 
with  points  east  and  west.  The  value  of  the  turnover  of  agricultural  implements  at 
Omsk  in  a  good  year  amounts  to  about  20,000,000  roubles,  or  approximately  $10,000,000. 
The  only  other  Russian  city  which  surpasses  Omsk  in  this  respect  is  Rostov-on-Don. 

Two  other  Western  Siberian  towns  which  deserve  mention  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  implements  are  Novo-Sicolaevsk  and  Kurgan.  The  former 
is  situated  on  the  Obi  river  and  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Altai  railway,  which  serves 
the  rich  districts  in  the  foothills  of  the  Altai.  Owing  to  a  more  even  rainfall  the  Obi 
valley  is  better  adapted  to  grain  growing  than  the  valley  of  the  Irtish.  This  fact  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  granting  of  credit  and  the  liquidation  of  debts.  Kurgan 
is  situated  some  320  miles  west  of  Omsk  and  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  which 
i?  less  devoted  to  dairy  farming  than  is  the  territory  adjoining  the  Obi  and  Irtish 
•  rivers.  "       i  •     7     'J  '  j,j     j||  | 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Certain  foreign  implement  manufacturers  have  established  their  own  branches 
at  Omsk  from  whence  they  distribute  machines  throughout  the  territory.  The  majority 
of  the  Russian  manufacturers  have  also  branches  at  Omsk,  which  serve  as  their  head- 
quarters for  Western  Siberia.  In  order  to  carry  a  full  line  of  farm  equipment  these 
branch  houses  also  frequently  sell  complicated  machines  of  foreign  manufacture. 
In  addition  there  are  several  independent  wholesale  houses  distributing  agricultural 
machinery.  These  firms  have  branches  in  all  the  more  important  centres  and  handle 
the  agencies  of  both  Russian  and  foreign  manufacturers.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
local  agents  selling  implements  on  a  commission  basis  as  well  as  dealers  in  all  the 
central  points  of  the  various  districts.  A  list  of  the  principal  firms  and  agents  dealing 
in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  at  Omsk  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No..  16316.) 

Account  should  also  be  taken  of  the  part  played  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
implements  by  the  depots  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Colonization  Bureau.  In  the 
year  1909  there  were  only  64  of  these  depots  for  the  whole  of  Siberia.  This  figure 
had  been  increased  by  the  year  1913  to  300,  of  which  some  220  depots  were  located  in 
Western  Siberia.  The  total  sales  effected  at  the  depots  in  that  year  were  valued  at 
7,500,000  roubles,  while  the  value  of  the  implements  imported  into  Siberia  for  the  use 
of  the  depots  amounted  to  8,400,000  roubles.  This  latter  amount  represents  an  increase 
from  2,600,000  roubles  in  1906  and  from  4,600,000  roubles  in  1909. 

The  purpose  of  these  depots  is  to  provide  the  means  whereby  the  poorer  peasants 
and  newly  arrived  settlers  may  obtain  such  machinery  and  implements  as  they  require 
at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  The  implements  supplied  must 
wherever  possible  be  of  Russian  manufacture,  and  this  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
only  exception  being  .harvesting  machinery  from  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the 
liberal  scale  of  credit  granted  by  the  depots,  their  dealings  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
less  prosperous  peasants  and  a  large  field  remains  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole- 
sale firms  distributing  implements. 

The  distribution  of  farm  equipment  among  the  peasants  is  also  participated  in 
by  the  firms  exporting  butter  from  Western  Siberia.  This  particularly  applies  to  the 
sale  of  dairy  appliances.  The  development  of  the  Siberian  butter  trade  has  been 
largely  due  to  t.he  enterprise  of  Danish  firms.  These  companies  frequently  supply  the 
co-operative  creameries  and  farmers  from  whom  they  buy  butter  with  a  variety  of 
articles  which  peasants  require,  including  implements  and  dairy  appliances.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  co-operative  creameries  in  Western  Siberia  which  are  run  by  the 
peasants  themselves  formed  into  societies.    A  union  comprising  530  of  these  societies 
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has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  butter  on  the  foreign  market 
independently  of  the  exporting  firms.  The  tendency  towards  co-operation  is  a  natural 
corollary  of  the  system  of  village  communes  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  peasants  live 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  facilitating  trade  with  tVestern  Siberia.  The 
members  of  co-operative  groups  show  a  desire  to  deal  through  the  societies  for  the 
articles  which  they  require.  In  addition  to  societies  for  the  disposing  of  butter  and 
other  products,  associations  are  formed  among  the  newer  settlers  to  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment grants  loans  on  the  jbint  responsibility  of  the  group.  Credit  may  be  granted 
to  these  co-operative  groups  with  comparative  safety  since  they  possess  the  means  of 
enforcing  payment  when  necessary  by  tactful  pressure  through  their  members.  The 
effect  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Siberia  has  therefore  been  to  greatly  facilitate 
trade  and  "to  relieve  the  dealer  in  agricultural  machinery  of  a  difficult  portion  of  his 
business. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CREDITS. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  desirous  of  securing  a  share  of  the  trade  with  Western  Siberia 
is  the  question  of  credits.  Most  firms  are  reluctant  to  tie  up  any  large  amount  of 
capital  for  the  sake  of  doing  business  in  a  foreign  market  unless  the  corresponding 
returns  are  large.  The  granting  of  credit  to  farmers  in  Western  Siberia  has  been 
attended  with  difficulties  in  the  past  owing  to  the  distance  from  export  markets  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  marketing  the  surplus  grain  grown  over  home  require- 
ments. The  position  in  this  respect  should  be  greatly  improved  in  the  immediate 
future  by  the  construction  of  railways  and  the  provision  of  grain  elevators  at  central 
points  as  proposed  and  already  decided  upon.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
usual  credit  granted  to  purchasers  of  implements  and  machines  extended  over  two 
harvests.  For  heavy  machinery  the  period  was  from  two  to  three  years.  The  losses 
from  the  non-payment  of  debts  have  been  relatively  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
total  turnover.  Thus  the  losses  on  this  account  over  a  period  of  years  of  a  large  firm 
distributing  agricultural  implements  in  Western  Siberia  amounted  to  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Colonization  Bureau  which  has  to 
deal  mostly  with  the  poorer  peasants,  only  2£  per  cent  of  the  debts  contracted  at  the 
depots  between  the  years  1897  and  1907  remained  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  some  of  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  agricultural  machinery  trade  of  Western  Siberia.  The  period  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  characterized  by  keen  competition  in  this  trade 
and  a  certain  recklessness  in  the  granting  of  credits.  The  more  readily  accessible 
lands  having  all  been  occupied,  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  immigration 
into  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  resources  at  the  rate  which  had  been  anti- 
cipated. Tihe  relatively  weaker  firms  had  their  capital  t^'ed'up  and  overhead  expenses 
were  accumulating  owing  to  machines  which  they  were  unable  to  sell.  It  is  therefore 
generally  believed  that  the  war  only  hastened  a  crisis  which  would  have  been  inevit- 
able. Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  importation  from  foreign  countries  has 
practically  ceased  and  the  Kussian  factories  for  the  most  part  have  been  busy  in  other 
directions.  Stocks  have  therefore  been  cleared  off  and  a  business  has  sprung  up  in  the 
overhauling  and  reselling  of  old  machines.  On  the  return  to  conditions  of  peace  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  will  be  required  in  large  quantities 
and  the  opportunity  will  be  presented  for  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  becoming  estab- 
lished in  this  market.  Suitable  representatives  could  no  doubt  be  found  for  Canadian 
purposes.  By  establishing  a  branch  for  the  territory,  .however,  at  some  central  point, 
preferably  Omsk,  the  necessity  of  sharing  the  profits  with  more  than  one  dealer  could 
be  avoided.  Swedish  manufacturers  are  represented  at  Omsk  by  a  firm  specializing 
in  Swedish  implements  and  machines.    This  is  an  example  which  may  be  commended 
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to  the  consideration  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  Dealers  .have  urged  the  necessity 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  sending  over  sample  machines  in  order  to  test  their  suit- 
ability to  the*  conditions  of  the  market.  For  this  purpose  the  experimental  stations 
are  available  which  are  maintained  by  the  Government  at  Omsk  and  Novo-Nicolaevsk. 
If  Canadian  firms  desire  their  share  of  the  trade,  it  is  essential  that  they  s.hould  adapt 
their  products  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The  types  and  sizes  of  the  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machines  which  have  the  largest  sale  in  Western  Siberia  are 
indicated  in  the  following  notes  under  the  respective  headings  concerned. 

MARKET  FOR  PLOUGHS. 

The  number  of  ploughs  sold  in  Western  Siberia  exceeds  100,000  a  year  and  the 
greater  proportion  are  of  Russian  manufacture.  The  Germans  did  a  good  trade  before 
the  war  in  the  better  class  of  ploughs  but  the  competition  of  the  Russian  factories 
was  each  year  becoming  stronger.  The  Russian-made  ploughs  are  roughly  but  strongly 
finished  and  are  both  light  in  weight  and  cheap,  the  two  most  essential  qualities  in 
order  that  a  plough  may  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  Western  Siberia.  They  are  nearly 
all  patterned  after  the  German  types  but  are  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
market  than  the  ploughs  manufactured  in  Germany. 

The  plains  of  Western  Siberia  in  the  agricultural  belt  are  covered  with  a  layer 
of  peaty  mould  or  black  earth,  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  underneath  which 
is  a  subsoil  of  clay.  The  ground  yields  easily  to  the  plough,  and  the  difficult  farming 
conditions  found  in  some  part  of  Canada  are  never  encountered.  The  depth  of  the 
furrow  ploughed  varies  from  3  to  5  inches.  No  attempt  is  made  to  manure  the  soil 
and  when  one  plot  of  land  begins  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion  another  is  broken  up. 
The  plough  which  has  a  share  with  a  single  curve  instead  of  the  double  curve  usual 
with  ploughs  of  the  English  type  is  considered  the  most  suitable  to  the  conditions  in 
Western  Siberia.  Nearly  all  the  ploughs  sold  are  fitted  to  a  German  fore-carriage 
and  this  is  regarded  as  an  essential  feature.  (See  fig.  1.)  The  walking  plough  is 
used  almost  entirely,  since  it  is  recognized  as  desirable  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
horse  be  utilized  for  pulling  the  plough.  The  Siberian  horses  although  hardy  are  not 
of  great  strength  and  the  number  of  horses  belonging  to  each  peasant  is  limited.  The 
weight  of  the  one-share  ploughs  sold  varies  from  145  to  190  pounds  and  there  is  only 
a  limited  demand  for  ploughs  of  the  heavier  type. 


Fig.  1.    "Anglo-Bulgar"  type  of  plough  sold  in  Western  Siberia. 


TYPES  OF  PLOUGHS  SOLD. 

The  single-furrow  plough  has  by  far  the  largest  sale  in  Western  Siberia.  In  the 
year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Government  implement  depots  sold  35,794 
single  ploughs  as  compared  with  6,132  other  ploughs.  The  pre-war  factory  prices  of 
one-share  ploughs  manufactured  in  Russia  ranged  from  17  to  35  roubles  each.  The 
ploughs  are  mostly  of  the  same  type  as  those  which  are  popular  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
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from  whence  came  originally  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  in  Western  Siberia. 
There  is  a  tendency,  however,  for  the  introduction  of  adaptations  to  local  conditions 
and  ploughs  embodying  such  are  in  favour.  Among  the  types  which  enjoy  a  fairly 
extensive  sale  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Anglo-Bulgar  "  plough,  popular  in  Southern 
Russia,  and  the  Russian  adaptation  of  the  "  Sack  "  (German)  plough.  An  illustra- 
tion is  given  herewith  of  an  "Anglo-Bulgar"  plough  which  is  manufactured  by  a 
Russian  firm  and  which  sold  in  Omsk  before  the  war  for  24  roubles.  The  second 
illustration  shows  a  plough  of  the  "  Sack "  type.  Ploughs  of  this  type  formerly 
retailed  at  Omsk  for  from  25  to  35  roubles. 


Fig.  2.    A  plough  of  the  "Sack"  type  popular  in  Siberia. 

There  is  a  firm  at  Omsk  which  manufactures  one-  and  two-share  ploughs  at  the 
rate  of  about  20,000  a  year.  This  is  the  only  plough  factory  located  in  Siberia.  A 
plough  produced  by  this  firm  and  which  was  designed  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  the  Sack  plough  is  shown  in  the  third  illustration.  The  catalogue 
price  of  this  plough  is  28-50  roubles  and  the  weight  144  pounds.  It  can  be  used  with 
only  two  horses  and  this  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the  Sack  and  other  ploughs  which 
require  three  or  more  horses. 


Fig.  3.    A  plough  manufactured  for  use  on  Siberian  farms. 


The  pre-war  factory  prices  of  the  two-share  ploughs  manufactured  in  Russia 
varied  from  40  to  60  roubles.  Ploughs  of  a  type  similar  to  that  shown  in  illustration 
]STo.  4  have  the  largest  sale.  This  particular  plough  was  manufactured  in  the  south 
of  Russia  and  sold  at  Omsk  previous  to  the  war  for  45  roubles. 

Ploughs  with  seeders  combined  are  in 'growing  demand  in  Western  Siberia  and 
present  a  possible  opening  for  Canadian  manufacturers.    The  four-share  size  with  a 
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lever  is  the  most  popular  combined  with  a  seeder  which  drops  the  seed  into  the  open 
furrow,  the  next  following  share  covering  it  in.  A  combined  plough  and  seeder  of 
this  type  is  shown  in  illustration  No.  5.  The  retail  price  before  the  war  at  Omsk  of 
this  particular  implement  was  89  roubles. 


Fig.  4.    A  two-share  plough  of  a  type  popular  in  Western  Siberia. 

The  use  of  three-  and  four-furrow  gang  ploughs  in  Western  Siberia  is  increasing 
and  the  plough  factory  at  Omsk  is  contemplating  their  manufacture.  There  is  also 
a  limited  sale  for  the  larger  sizes  of  gang  ploughs  among  the  more  well-to-do  land- 
owners. The  gang  ploughs  manufactured  for  this  market  should  embody  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  single  ploughs  sold,  such  as  light  weight,  etc.,  and  should  also 
have  more  clearance  than  is  usual  with  most  gang  ploughs  of  the  American  type. 
/ 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  PLOUGHS. 

The  principal  dealers  at  Omsk  were  interviewed  as  to  the  prospects  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian-made  ploughs  in  Western  Siberia.  Owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
Russian  works  there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  doing  business  in  the 
types  of  ploughs  which  have  the  largest  sale  in  this  market.  It  was  thought  possible, 
however,  that  a  trade  with  Canada  might  be  developed  in  the  better  class  of  ploughs 
to  replace  those  formerly  supplied  by  Germany  and  also  in  gang  ploughs.  A  United 
States  plough  manufacturing  company  have  been  endeavouring  for  some  years  to 
build  up  a  business  in  this  territory  and  have  established  a  branch  at  Omsk.  It  is 
reported  that  previous  to  the  war  this  company  sold  about  500  ploughs  a  year.  All 
dealers  are  agreed  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  desire  a  share  of  the  trade  with 
Western  Siberia  they  must  manufacture  ploughs  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  market.  Personal  investigation  of  the  position  and  energetic  representation 
are  also  considered  essential.  The  demand  for  ploughs  in  Western  Siberia  will 
increase  with  the  further  development  of  the  country,  and  a  firm  becoming  established 
in  the  market  should  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  secure  a  trade  that  would  be  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  its  business  as  a  whole. 


Fig.  5.    Type  of  plough  combined  with  seeder  which  has  a  large 
sale  in  Siberia. 
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DRILLS,  HARROWS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

Disc  drills  have  become  popular  in  Western  Siberia.  A  large  Anglo-Russian 
factory  in  the  south  of  Eussia  manufactures  a  most  suitable  article  which  meets  with 
favour.  The  drills  made  by  this  firm  are  fitted  with  from  eight  to  nineteen  discs. 
The  factory  price  of  the  eight-disc  drill  is  180  roubles  and  of  the  nineteen-disc  drill 
390  roubles.  The  discs  are  fitted  at  intervals  of  five  inches  and  are  adjustable.  They 
are  double  and  this  is  considered  an  advantage  over  the  single  discs.  In  these  and 
other  respects  the  Russian  disc  drill  is  preferred  to  the  imported  article.  The  firm 
referred  to  sells  about  1,200  disc  drills  in  Western  Siberia  in  an  average  normal  year. 
The  12-disc  drill  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  size,  and  260  roubles  was  considered 
a  fair  price  before  the  war  for  such  a  drill.  Plain  drill  seeders  also  have  a  large  sale 
and  are  fitted  with  from  seven  to  nineteen  drills.  The  Government  implement  depot 
at  Omsk  formerly  sold  a  suitable  article  fitted  with  eleven  drills  for  122  roubles. 
The  factory  prices  of  the  plain  drills  manufactured  by  the  firm  referred  to  above 
range  from  127  to  295  roubles.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  broadcast  seeders  sold 
in  Western  Siberia  are  of  Russian  manufacture.  Disc  harrows  are  coming  into 
favour.  A  suitable  implement  fitted  with  ten  16 -inch  discs  retailed  at  Omsk  before 
the  war  for  73  roubles.  Spring  tooth  harrows  on  wheels  are  also  largely  used  and 
range  in  price  from  45  to  60  roubles.  Cultivators  sell  for  about  the  same  price.  The 
seven-tooth  cultivator  is  the  most  in  demand  but  the  tendency  for  the  teeth  to  become 
clogged  with  earth  is  a  defect  which  it  is  desired  to  remedy.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  supplemented  the  sales  in  Western  Siberia  of  drills,  har- 
rows and  cultivators  of  Russian  manufacture.  It  might  repay  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  study  carefully  the  possibilities  for  their  participating  in  this  trade. 

COMPLICATED  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  trade  with  Western  Siberia  in  complicated  agricultural  machines,  such  as 
horse  rakes,  mowers,  reapers  and  binders,  is  largely  dominated  by  the  sales  of  a  well- 
known  American  company,  who  have  established  works  near  Moscow.  The  more 
complicated  parts  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the  machines  are 
assembled  in  the  Russian  factory,  where  the  simpler  parts  are  made.  The  sales  of 
this  company  are  supplemented  by  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
by  the  products  of  independent  Russian  manufacturers.  Canadian  machines  have  a 
good  reputation  and  are  well  to  the  fore.  Agricultural  machinery  from  North 
America  has  been  chiefly  imported  into  Siberia  through  the  Baltic  port  of  Windau. 
A  factory  in  the  south  of  Russia  is  now  turning  out  self-binders  in  addition  to  mowers 
and  reapers.  The  attention  of  the  Russian  manufacturers  however  has  been  mostly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Russian  hand-rake  reapers  or  lobogreikas.  This  machine 
is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  harvester  trade.  It  is  a  very  cheap  class  of  reaper 
with  a  reel  and  requires  an  extra  person  seated  on  the  outer  back  corner  of  the  plat- 
form, who  does  the  raking  off  with  a  pitchfork.  Although  not  so  popular  as  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  the  lobogreika  has  a  large  sale  in  Western  Siberia.  The  retail  price  of 
this  machine  previous  to  the  war  varied  from  150  to  180  roubles,  or  within  from  30 
to  40  roubles  of  the  price  of  a  self-rake  reaper.  The  popularity  of  the  lobogreika  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used  for  either  grain  or  grass.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  agricultural  labour  due  to  the  war  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  sales  of  this  machine. 

A  great  number  of  mowers  and  horse  rakes  are  sold  in  Western  Siberia.  A  one- 
horse  rake  eight  feet  wide  and  with  32  prongs  (30  working  and  2  stationary  prongs) 
is  considered  the  most  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  market.  The  mower  having  the 
largest  sale  is  4£  feet  wide  and  is  designed  for  use  with  two  horses.  The  width  of  the 
most  popular  self-rake  reaper  is  5  feet,  while  that  of  the  binder  most  in  demand  is  6 
feet.  As  is  the  case  in  European  Russia,  the  use  of  the  righthand  binder  is  practic- 
ally universal.    The  complaint  has  been  made  that  the  forecarriage  fitted  to  binders 
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of  the  American  type  has  a  tendency  to  fall  over  to  one  side  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  could  be  remedied  by  reconstructing  the  forecarriage  upon  some  other  principle. 
Before  the  war  from  60  to  70  roubles  was  considered  a  fair  price  for  a  horse  rake, 
about  145  roubles  for  a  mower,  from  180  to  220  roubles  for  a  self-rake  reaper  and 
from  330  to  380  roubles  for  a  binder. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

The  threshing  machines  used  in  Western  Siberia  are  operated  on  the  English 
principle,  there  being  no  demand  for  threshers  of  the  American  type.  A  great  num- 
ber of  small  threshing  machines  designed  for  use  with  horse  gears  are  sold  and  are 
nearly  all  of  Russian  manufacture.  A  satisfactory  machine  is  made  by  an  Anglo- 
Russian  company  with  factory  in  the  south  of  Russia  which  serves  as  a  model  for 
most  of  the  other  makes  sold.  The  factory  price  of  a  very  simple  machine  made 
by  this  firm  for  use  with  two  horses  is  244  roubles  (horse  gear  included) ;  the  four- 
horse  gear  size  sells  for  498  roubles;  the  six-horse  for  from  624  to  799  roubles  and 
the  eight-horse  gear  size  for  from  912  to  1,400  roubles.  This  company  are  reported 
to  sell  on  the  average  about  3,000  of  these  machines  in  a  year  in  Western  Siberia. 
The  four-horse  and  eight-horse  power  sizes  are  the  most  in  demand.  The  economy 
of  purchasing  a  large  threshing  machine  is  becoming  recognized  and  the  tendency  is 
for  a  greater  number  of  the  larger  sizes  of  threshers  to  be  sold  each  year. 

Power  threshing  outfits  have  been  successfully  imported  into  Western  Siberia 
from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  competition  with  the  local  make,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  being  supplied  by  British  firms.  Ten  horse-power  threshing  sets 
have  the  largest  sale.  The  competition  of  Germany  in  portable  engines  prior  to  the 
war  had  become  a  serious  factor.  The  prevalence  of  alkaline  water  in  Western 
Siberia,  however,  is  against  the  team-driven  engine.  The  most  available  fuel  for 
power  purposes  is  either  kerosene  or  crude  oil,  naphtha  being  difficult  to  obtain.  There 
is  therefore  a  growing  demand  for  kerosene  or  crude  oil  vertical  motors  of  about  the 
14-16  horse-power  size,  sufficient  for  use  with  threshers  or  small  flour  mills  and  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

OPENING  FOR  TRACTORS. 

There  is  an  opening  in  Western  Siberia  for  tiie  sale  of  a  small  tractor  burning 
kerosene  or  crude  oil.  The  majority  of  the  land  owners  having  comparatively  small 
capital,  the  conditions  of  the  market  do  not  offer  any  great  prospects  for  the  sale  of 
tractors  of  the  larger  type.  The  few  sets  which  have  been  disposed  of  among  the 
larger  land  owners  have  been  principally  of  German  and  American  manufacture. 
Dealers  at  Omsk,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  number  of  large  tractors 
which  could  be  sold  each  year  is  strictly  limited  there  is  a  promising  future  for  the 
small  tractor  of  the  type  now  being, developed  by  certain  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  A  kerosene  tractor  of  from  14  to  20  horse-power  is  required  which  would  be 
capable  of  pulling  a  three  or  four  furrow  gang  plough  and  which  could  be  delivered 
at  Omsk  for  between  4,000  and  5,000  roubles.  The  tractor  should  be  relatively  simple 
in  construction  and  easy  to  operate.  It  was  complained  that  the  tractor  which  an 
American  company  has  been  endeavouring  to  sell  was  too  complicated  for  use  on 
Siberian  farms.  The  platform  and  control  levers  should  also  be  so  arranged  that  only 
one  operator  will  be  required  for  both  the  tractor  and  the  ploughs. 

A  firm  at  Omsk  with  connections  throughout  Western  Siberia  expressed  the 
desire  of  obtaining  from  Canada  a  tractor  for  demonstrating  purposes  similar  to  that 
outlined  above  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  suit  the  conditions  of 
the  market.  This  firm  have  offered  to  pay  the  duty,  freight  and  other  expenses  from 
Canada  to  Omsk  on  one 'such  tractor,  provided  the  manufacturers  would  be  willing  to 
wait  for  payment  until  t.he  tractor  has  been  demonstrated  and  sold.  They  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  agency  for  an  efficient  tractor,  since  they  propose  pushing  the  sale  of 
gang  ploughs  and  require  a  tractor  to  be  worked  in  conjunction  therewith.    This  offer 
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is  commended  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  makers,  who  should  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion.   (Refer  file  No.  16316.) 

DAIRY  APPLIANCES. 

The  rapid  rise  of  tiie  dairying  industry  of  Western  Siberia  has  brought  about  a 
great  demand  for  dairy  appliances  of  various  kinds.  Churns,  butter  presses  and  other 
accessories  are  mostly  of  Russian  manufacture,  the  only  considerable  import  from 
foreign  countries  in  this  branch  of  trade  being  cream  separators.  These  latter  have 
hitherto  been  chiefly  supplied  from  Sweden  and  Germany.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  cream  separators  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  so  far  Swedish 
competition  has  proved  too  strong.  The  separators  sold  range  from  the  5-vedro  (13£ 
imperial  gallons)  size  up.  The  make  of  5-vedro  separator  having  the  largest  sale 
retails  for  60  roubles.  A  cheaper  make  sells  for  35  roubles.  There  is  also  a  limited 
demand  for  power  separators,  the  largest  size  sold  being  180-vedro.  In  the  opinion  of 
dealers  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  a  Canadian  cream  separator  were  not  encourag- 
ing. 

OTHER  FARM  ACCESSORIES. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  agricultural  implements  and  machines 
required  in  Western  Siberia.  A  great  number  of  other  accessories  to  farm  operations, 
such  as  wagons,  pumps,  wind-mills,  flour  milling  machinery,  etc.,  are  in  demand,  but 
as  the  sale  of  these  articles  forms  another  branch  of  trade,  they  will  be  dealt  with  in 
subsequent  reports.  t 

SALE  Si  OF  THE  IMPLEMENT  DEPOTS. 

The  following  statement  giving  the  number  of  machines  and  implements  sold  at 
the  depots  of  the  Imperial  Colonization  Bureau  in  Siberia  during  the  years  1912, 
1913,  1914,  and  1915  will  serve  .to  indicate  the  character  of  the  turnover  at  these 
depots  and  will  also  help  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  trade  with  Western  Siberia  in 
agricultural  machinery : — 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Single  ploughs  

37,315 

35,794 

30,868 

19,107 

Double  ploughs  

1,563 

4,198 

3,834 

3,908 

1,021 

1,934 

1,128  ' 

1,144 

Cultivators  

249 

497 

438 

315 

Harrows  

655 

1,010 

1,291 

1,510 

247 

264 

354 

229 

"            find  disc  drills.  .    .  . 

965 

473 

453 

946 

Mowers  

7,184 

2,955 

4,631 

2,669 

6,427 

2,962 

3,879 

2,260 

Reaping  attachments  

1,876 

1,206 

1,813 

1,228 

Russian   hand-rake  reapers  

4,732 

3,023 

3,776 

1,910 

5,782 

3,104 

4,001 

1,866 

893 

1,150 

1,384 

450 

Threshers  for  use  with  horse-power .  . 

1,426 

1,234 

1,110 

212 

"         home-made,    hand-power.  . 

2,089 

1,845 

2,544 

8'58 

Winnowers'  and  cleaners  

7,060 

6,20*5 

6,991 

4,849 

422 

347 

346 

211 

446 

576 

402 

166 

140 

154 

124 

66 

846 

374 

444 

180' 

5  ' 

15 

89 

4 

289 

343 

434 

258 

154 

173 

184 

135 

2,483 

2,891 

3,315 

2,259 

43 

45 

48 

47 

501 

454 

525 

192 

2,087 

1,801 

2,023 

978 

6,225 

7,213 

7,495 

6,050 

3,123 

3,271 

4,202 

2,628 

154 

1,362 

1,887 

2,591 

4,175 

3,939 

4,916 

4,844 

Binder   twine  (pounds)  

.  16,289 

18,254 

31,435 

49,879 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  September  22,  1916. 

CONGRESS.  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  South 
Africa  was  held  in  Cape  Town  on  September  11,  12,  and  13. 

The  lead  to  public  opinion  and  resolutions  passed  in  past  conferences  is  admitted 
.as  an  extremely  useful  work  in  bringing  about  reforms  required  by  the  industrial  and 
•commercial  interests  of  South  Africa.  The  credit  for  the  consolidation  of  the  patent 
and  other  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  South  African  Parliament  is  given 
to  the  chambers  of  commerce  who  took  the  matter  up  in  their  first  congress  after  the 
union. 

This  year's  conference  had  many  reforms  in  view,  such  as  a  new  company  law, 
weights  and  measures  act,  and  trading  licenses;  the  item  which  secured  the  greatest 
attention  was  the  proposals  from  several  chambers  of  commerce  in  relation  to  trade 
after  the  war.  The  following  details  cover  extracts  from  the  presidential  and  other 
addresses  and  some  of  the  resolutions  as  submitted,  debated  and  passed. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

The  president  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Mr.  H.  A.  Oliver, 
C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  in  his  address  covered  the  period  from  the  start  of  the  war  in  1914. 
Many  tables  showing  the  trade  of  the  country  were  submitted,  but  not  read.  They 
will  be  published  later  in  the  report  covering  the  conference.  The  following  extracts 
are  only  a  few  items  taken  from  his  speech: — • 

"  When  the  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  it  was  not  known  to  what  extent  it 
would  spread,  how  many  nations  would  be  involved,  or  how  long  it  would  last,  but  we 
in  South  Africa  all  realized  that  its  effects  would  be  world-wide,  and  would  lead 
to  great  dislocation  of  trade,  of  ocean  transport,  and  the  manufacture  of  goods;  also 
that  it  might  interfere  with  the  export  of  our  products  from  South  Africa,  which 
would  result  in  great  financial  difficulties.  These  possible  eventualities  led  many 
importers  to  curtail  their  orders  and  in  some  instances  to  cancel  their  indents  already 
placed,  which  together  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  certain  classes  of  goods,  caused 
a  considerable  falling-off  in  our  imports  during  1914,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  figures 
I  shall  quote  later  on.  Fortunately  the  disastrous  effects  upon  our  trade  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  our  overseas  communications  been  interrupted  did  not  take 
place,  thanks  to  the  magnificent  protection  afforded  by  the  British  Navy,  which  has 
swept  the  seas  of  all  hostile  cruisers,  and  so  ably  coped  with  the  submarine  menace 
that  we  have  not  lost  a  single  mail  boat  between  this  and  England  or  America. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS. 

"  Possibly  in  some  instances  increase  in  freights  has  caused  as  great  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production ;  freights 
have  risen  enormously  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  partly  owing  to  the  increased 
risk  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  running,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  mercantile  fleet  for  war  purposes  and  the  sinking  of  so  many 
vessels  by  enemy  submarines. 
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"  In  August,  1914,  a  war  surcharge  of  33 i  per  cent  was  imposed,  which  was  reduced 
in  January,  1915,  to  15  per  cent.  February,  1915,  brought  an  increase  of  5  shillings 
per  ton  to  the  freight;  January,  1916,  an  increase  of  10  shillings  per  ton,  and  from 
the  1st  August,  1916,  the  surcharge  was  abolished  and  an  all-round  rate  of  freight  of 
SO  shillings  per  ton,  with  exemptions  for  certain  classes  which  were  formerly  charged 
at  the  lower  rate  of  freight,  was  substituted. 

"  It  is  very  doubtful  if  these  enormous  increases  can  be  justified  even  under  war 
conditions,  for  it  is  evident  from  shipping  companies'  returns  that  their  profits  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  one  of  those  matters  which  will 
require  the  attention  of  the  Government  at  an  early  date;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  by  the  congress,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it  now. 

POST  WAR  PROBLEMS. 

"  The  question  of  trading  with  the  enemy  after  the  war  is  one  which  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments.  On  this  subject  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  Allies,  held  in  Paris  on 
June  14  to  17,  1916,  which  will  be  discussed  during  the  present  congress,  it  having 
been  placed  upon  the  agenda  by  several  chambers. 

"  The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
is  already  improving  matters  in  that  direction.  The  subject  of  closer  settlement  in 
view  of  our  men  returning  from  the  front  and  the  tide  of  immigration  which  is 
almost  certain  to  set  in  at  the  close  of  the  war,  should  receive  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  and  will  doubtless  receive  your  careful  attention  during 
the  present  Congress,  and  I  feel  confident  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  enemy  shall  not 
have  free  entry  into  the  markets  of  the  British  Empire,  or  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  our  allies  as  regards  trading  facilities,  for  we  have  learnt  by  bitter  experience 
that  under  the  cloak  of  commerce,  Germany  carried  out  preparations  for  the  conquest 
of  this  country,  and  fomented  unrest  and  disloyalty,  which  culminated  in  open  rebel- 
lion. 

THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

,k  The  customs  tariff,  which  is  also  to  be  discussed  will  require  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce,  in  order  that  their  recommendation  ma 
be  considered  when  it  is  brought  before  Parliament;  but  the  question  has  been  rais 
whether  the  present  time  (when  a  great  war  is  raging  and  everything  is  abnormal 
is  suitable  to  consider  or  alter  our  customs  tariff ;  there  will  be  such  divergent  opinions 
and  varied  interests  to  consider  that  it  will  require  careful  consideration,  and  will 
take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  session  when  it  is  under  discussion. 

ADVANCE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

"  In  spite  of  severe  drought  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  agriculture  during  recent  years.  Our  farmers  are  adopting  more  up-to- 
date  methods,  a  larger  area  of  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  given  normal  seasons 
we  ought  soon  to  produce  many  of  the  food  supplies  which  we  have  hitherto  imported 
in  large  quantities,  thus  sending  capital  out  of  the  country  which  should  have  been 
retained  for  development  purposes,  such  as  irrigation,  upon  which  the  success  of 
agriculture  so  greatly  depends. 

"  Speaking  generally,  our  farmers  in  many  districts  are  prosperous,  obtaining 
very  high  prices  for  their  products,  owing  to  the  war,  and  consequent  increased  cost 
of  imported  goods,  also  to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  and  other  products. 
This  should  give  them  a  splendid  opportunity  of  improving  their  agricultural  equip- 
ment and  lead  in  the  near  future  to  larger  production. 
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THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

"  The  gold  industry  is  in  a  sound  position,  and  in  spite  of  war  conditions  and 
large  numbers  of  men  going  on  active  service,  the  output  in  the  Transvaal  alone  has 
averaged  over  three  million  sterling  per  month,  for  although  no  figure  is  given  in  the 
export  returns  for  1914-15,  the  actual  production  in  the  Transvaal  was :  1914,  8,394,322 
ounces,  valued  at  £35,656,814;  1915,  9,093,902  ounces,  valued  at  £38,628,437. 

"  The  diamond  industry  has  been  the  one  to  suffer  most  in  consequence  of  war, 
all  our  mines  having  been  closed  down,  consequently  such  towns  as  Kimberley  suffered 
considerably,  thanks,  however,  to  the  generous  and  patriotic  action  of  the  diamond 
mining  companies,  the  men  were  not  dismissed,  but  put  on  half-pay,  which  enabled 
a  great  number  of  them  to  join  the  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  their 
families.  The  diamond  mines  have  reopened  and  I  believe  will  soon  be  in  full  work 
again,  as  there  is  now  a  fair  demand  for  diamonds. 

WARNING  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  COMMUNITY. 

'*  The  Commercial  Outlook. — With  regard  to  the  commercial  outlook  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  will  take  place,  but  we  may  learn  something  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  there  is  a  setback  in  trade  for  a  time  after 
hostilities  cease,  and  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  imports  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  I  would  warn  importers  against  over-stocking;  possibly  the  increase 
in  imports  to  a  certain  extent  was  necessary,  owing  to  stocks  having  been  depleted 
when  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  goods,  but  we  must  remember  that  very  many  millions 
of  borrowed  money  have  been  put  into  circulation  by  the  Union  Government,  and 
this  will  cease  when  the  war  terminates. 

"  I  may  mention  another  reason  why  importers  should  guard  against  carrying 
large  reserve  stocks,  viz.,  when  the  millions  of  workers  now  employed  throughout  the 
world  in  making  munitions  and  equipments  return  to  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life, 
goods  of  all  classes  are  bound  to  come  down  in  price,  and  those  with  heavy  stocks 
purchased  at  war  prices  are  likely  to  suffer  some  loss. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  important  mining  developments,  public  works,  and  buildings 
are  being  held  over  owing  to  the  high  price  of  machinery  and  materials,  and  provided 
capital  is  forthcoming  these  will  be  put  into  hand  and  to  a  certain  extent  make  up 
for  the  stoppage  of  war  expenditure. 

"  Then  again  should  we  be  favoured  with  normal  seasons  every  year  will  see  us 
in  a  better  position  for  providing  for  our  own  requirements,  which  will  retain  capital 
in  this  country  for  further  developments,  whereas  it  is  now  being  sent  out  of  the 
country  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

u  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  future  of  this  country  provided  the  two  white 
races  work  harmoniously  together  for  its  advancement  and  act  wisely  in  devoting  part 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  our  great  mineral  resources,  in  developing  agriculture, 
opening  up  our  base  metals,  and  improving  our  railway  communications  in  order  that 
as  our  output  of  gold  decreases  we  shall  have  other  products  to  export,  and  in  that 
way  establish  permanent  prosperity  for  all  sections  of  the  people  of  South  Africa." 

THE  WAR  AND  TRADE  POLICY. 

The  resolutions  from  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  covering  post  war  con- 
ditions received  the  greatest  attention  of  the  conference  and  while  many  points  of 
view  were  submitted  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried: — 

•  (a)  That  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for — - 

1.  A  substantial  rebate  in  favour  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  British 
Empire. 

2.  The  principle  of  customs  preference  to  our  allies,  provided  they  reciprocate. 
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3.  Reciprocal  tariff  relations  with  other  countries — but  in  no  case  placing  other 
•countries  on  an  equality  with  the  British  Empire  or  its  allies. 

4.  (a)  A  special  tariff  against  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  present  enemy 
countries — on  such  a  scale  and  for  such  a  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  con- 
ference between  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments. 

(b)  That  differential  charges  against  all  enemy  shipping  be  made  at  the  South 
African  ports  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference. 

(c)  That  no  trading  licenses  be  issued  to  enemy  subjects  or  to  agents  of  enemy 
firms,  provided  that  there  shall  be  reasonable  safeguards  in  respect  of  existing 
licenses. 

(d)  That,  subject  to  any  agreement  which  may  be  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies,  no  foreign  patents  should  be  allowed  to  be  held  in  this  country  unless 
they  are  worked,  or  the  articles  so  patented  are  made  in  the  British  Empire. 

(e)  That  enemy  subjects  holding  certificates  of  British  naturalization  shall  be 
required,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  produce  papers  of 
denaturalization  from  tjie  country  of  their  origin  or  satisfy  a  competent  authority 
•of  their  inability  to  obtain  them." 

During  the  debate  the  representatives  of  the  various  chambers  represented  gave 
expression  to  the  opinion  of  their  respective  chamber.  The  following  extracts  from 
some  of  the  speeches  should  prove  of  interest : — 

Mr.  E.  Chappell,  of  Johannesburg,  said: — 

"  That  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  had  all  spoken  with  clear,  emphatic 
voice  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do  after  the  war.  The  matter  was  one  of  the 
great  objects  for  which  that  conference  had  been  called  together." 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  TRADE  COMPARED  WITH  GERMAN  TRADE. 

Mr.  Chappell  went  on  to  say: — 

"  That  if  they  compared  the  total  trade  of  Germany  with  that  of  the  British 
Empire  for  19,13,  they  would  find  that  the  total  internal  and  external  trade  of  Ger- 
many came  to  1,000  millions,  with  a  population  of  65  millions.  The  total  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  45  millions,  came  to  1,200  millions.  The  total 
trade  of  the  British  Empire  came  to  2,400  millions,  but  if  they  eliminated  certain  items 
which  were  duplicated,  such  as  exports  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another,  the 
total  came  to  rather  under  2,200  millions.  It  would  be  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Empire,  as  a  trading  unit,  was  in  an  extraordinarily  strong  position  to  carry  on  its 
dictates  to  Germany.  They  had  a  trade  well  over  twice  that  of  the  German  Empire — 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  much. 

CAN  DO  WITHOUT  GERMAN  TRADE. 

"  As  regards  the  proportion  of  German  trade  in  South  Africa,  they  found  that, 
before  the  war,  8  per  cent  of  their  imports  were  from  Germany,  made  up  principally 
of  cottom  goods,  chemicals,  machinery,  etc.,  but  for  the  last  two  years  they  had  done 
without  German  imports  just  as  well  as  they  had  done  with  them.  The  trade  of  South 
Africa  had  been  going  on  just  as  well  as  ever.  Therefore  a  special  tariff  on  a  pro- 
hibitive scale  against  the  present  enemy  countries  was  not  going  to  lea^e  South  Africa 
in  a  difficult  position." 

Rhodesia's  determination'. 

Mr.  Geo.  Johnson,  representing  the  Bulawayo  Chamber,  said: — 
"  He  had  been  expressly  sent  from  Bulawayo  to  support  these  resolutions.  So  far 
its  Rhodesia  could  guide  its  own  destiny,  it  did  not  intend  to  have  any  more  German 
goods.  '  The  mark  of  the  beast  is  on  every  packet  from  that  country,'  remarked  Mr. 
Johnson  who,  concluding,  maintained  that  in  view  of  the  inhuman  methods  of  Ger- 
many they  had  the  right  to  punish  the  German  people  who  were  responsible,  and  the 
-only  way  to  do  that  was  through  their  pockets." 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Johnstone  said: — 

"  The  Durban  Chamber  held  that  after  their  experience  it  was  their  duty  neither 
to  buy  from  Germany  nor  to  sell  to  Germany.  As  regards  tariffs,  if  the  German 
people  would  only  act  as  human  beings,  and  were  people  they  could  trust,  he  would  say 
that  they  should  have  the  ordinary  trade  relations  with  them  after  the  war,  but  unless 
the  German  people  were  prepared  to  throw  off  Prussianism  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Germany  to  get  the  favoured  nation  treatment  for  many  years  to  come." 

Mr.  D.  F.  Forsyth,  representing  the  Maritzburg  Chamber,  said: — 
"  The  aim  of  the  resolutions  was  to  make  their  Empire  self-supporting  and  self- 
contained,  and  to  protect  its  resources  from  the  control  of  alien  capital  and  influence, 
and  generally  to  protect  the  Empire  against  exploitation  by  foreigners.  It  was 
remarkable  that  a  cosmopolitan  community  like  Johannesburg,  through  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  had  approved  of  these  resolutions,  and  it  showed  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  Imperialism  and  a  deep-seated  desire  that  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  the 
present  war  should  rest  upon  those  who,  after  forty  years  of  preparation,  had  delib- 
erately brought  it  about." 

NOT  THE  TIME  YET  FOR  DETAILS. 

Mr.  Duncan  Baxter,  M.L.A.,  President  of  the  Cape  Town  Chamber,  said: — 
"  It  was  when  they  went  into  the  details  of  this  subject  that  they  got  into  trouble. 
His  submission  was  that  at  the  present  stage,  much  as  they  desired  to  take  effective 
steps  to  stop  enemy  trade  with  South  Africa  and  the  other  Dominions,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  say  what  these  steps  in  detail  should  be.  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
other  delegates  to  the  Paris  Conference  recognized  that,  and  he  would  remind  the 
eongress  that  that  conference  had  three  periods  in  view,  all  of  which  should  be 
treated  differently.  Any  resolution  they  passed  should  clearly  indicate  that  they  in 
South  Africa  would  fall  in  with  the  general  idea  of  the  Paris  Conference.  As  regards 
prohibition,  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  it  as  if  it  could  be  done  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  but  it  was  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  it  looked.  They  all  wanted  to 
help  the  Mother  Country  and  if  they  laid  down  a  policy  of  absolute  prohibition,  they 
might  be  doing  her  more  harm  than  good.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  Great  Britain 
was  in  favour  of  doing  no  business  at  all  with  enemy  countries,  but  that  was  not  so, 
and  even  the  Paris  resolutions  made  no  suggestion  of  that." 

ANTAGONISM  WOULD  WEAR  OFF. 

Mr.  William  Jlosken,  a  past  president  of  the  Associated  Chambers,  said  that  "  the 
object-lesson  to  the  world  regarding  self-contained  countries  and  self-contained 
empires  was  China.  He  did  not  want  any  intercourse  with  Germans  or  their  con- 
nections, but  we  had  to  look  at  things  from  a  reasonable  point  of  view  and  provide  in 
a  crisis  such  as  this  in  a  reasonable  way.  The  antagonism  which  now  existed  as  a 
result  of  the  war  would  wear,  off.  He  also  said  it  was  too  early  to-day  to  consider  the 
question  and  a  proposal  so  far-reaching  should  come  before  a  special  session  of  the 
congress  when  the  time  arrived." 

A  DEFINITE  HEAD  WANTED. 

Mr.  B.  Niven  representing  the  Johannesburg  Chamber,  said : — 
"  He  believed  it  was  up  to  them  to  give  a  lead  to  public  opinion  on  this  question, 
and  they  had  enough  information  to  make  up  their  minds  so  far  as  South  Africa  was 
concerned.  It  was  not  right  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Dominions'  conference 
without  giving  him  some  lead,  and  if  the  Government  sent  a  representative  and,  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  lead  he  agreed  to  anything  which  might  be  proposed,  then  Mr. 
Hertzog  might  well  turn  round  and  say  that  the  Union  Government  agreed  to  any- 
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tiling  England  proposed,  and  that  the  people  of  the  country  ,had  never  been  consulted. 
As  regards  differential  charges  against  enemy  shipping  he  would  remind  them  that 
German  trade  had  undoubtedly  been  a  weapon  of  offence  in  the  past,  and  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  it  was  allowed  in  the  future,  it  would  not  be  so  used  again. 
T,he  people  of  South  Africa,  he  believed,  were  determined  not  to  have  German  traders 
here,  and  these  resolutions  had  been  framed  with  that  end  in  view.  It  was  no  good 
going  in  for  half  measures.  When^  South  Africa's  representative  went  to  the  confer- 
ence between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Dominions,  he  should  be  armed,  as 
these  resolutions  attempted  to  arm  him,  with  a  definite  expression  of  public  opinion." 

OTHER  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED. 

"Mr.  W.  Mosenthal,  representing  the  Port  Elizabeth  Chamber,  moved: — 
"  This  congress,  in  expressing  approval  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Allied 
Economic  Conference,  is  convinced  that  if  given  effect  to  they  will  be  the  means  of 
placing  effective  restraints  upon  the  commercial  activities  of  our  enemies  generally 
after  the  war,  and  of  consolidating  the  resources  of  tJie  Empire  and  the  Allied  coun- 
tries. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

"  That  this  congress  urges  upon  the  Government  the  desirability  of  appointing 
trade  commissioners  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  enormous  commercial  pos- 
sibilities after  the  war  in  the  way  of  fostering  and  expanding  our  markets. 

TO  ENCOURAGE  EMPIRE  TRADING. 

"  That  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  industries  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  giving  a  measure  of  confidence  and  security  to  capital  to  be 
embarked  therein,  as  well  as  assisting  the  expansion  of  existing  industries,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Empire  be  urged  to  make  it  obligatory  on  all  Government  depart- 
ments, municipalities,  railways,  dock  and  harbour  boards,  gas,  water  and  electric  light 
corporations,  and  all  such  bodies  spending  public  moneys,  or  enjoying  charters  from 
Government  or  other  public  authorities  to  purchase  Empire-made  goods  and  to  place 
all  contracts  with  British  firms,  exceptions  to  be  made  by  special  permission  of  proper 
authority  only  in  cases  where  such  a  course  is  considered  to  be  at  variance  with  public 
interest. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

"  That  in  view  of  the  imperative  necessity  for  encouraging  the  establishment  and 
development  of  local  industries,  the  Government  Industries  Department  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  enable  it,  by  affording  information  and  technical  advice,  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  suitable  enterprise. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

"  That  having  regard  to  the  repeated  requests  made  for  legislation  dealing  with 
weights  and  measures,  the  Government  be  urged  to  introduce  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  a  Bill  requiring,  (a)  that  all  goods  sold  by  weight  or  measure  shall  be 
sold  by  net  weight  or  imperial  measure;  and  (h)  that  all  South  African  produce 
should  be  sold  at  per  100  pounds  net  weight,  with  the  exemption  of  articles  of  pas- 
toral produce  such  as  wool,  mohair,  hides,  horns,  skins  and  feathers. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING. 

"  That  in  view  of  the  considerable  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  fuller  use  of  day- 
light, this  congress  requests  the  Government  to  take  into  .consideration  the  desira- 
bility of  advancing  the  time  of  the  Union  by  one  hour  for  the  summer  months." 
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There  were  present  at  the  congress  representatives  from  twenty-seven  chambers, 
Representing  Chambers  of  (Commerce  from  the  fonr  provinces  of  the  Union,  Basuto- 
land,  Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  Mozambique. 

On  an  invitation  from  the  Associated  Chambers  there  were  also  present  at  the 
Congress,  Mr.  A.  Canham  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham  (British  Trade  Commissioner)  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Egan  (Canadian  Trade  Commissioner). 

DELEGATION  TO  FRANCE. 

During  the  congress  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  Minister  of  Finance,  stat- 
ing that  the  High  Cc  mmissioner  cabled  that  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris, 
referring  to  the  success  of  the  recent  visit  of  officials  of  the  Canadian  Trades  Com- 
mission to  important  trade  centres  in  France,  said  that  they  had  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Trades  Commission.  T.he 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  suggested  that  a  similar  Trades  Commission 
be  nominated  by  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  composed  solely  of  busi- 
ness men,  to  visit  simultaneously  not  later  than  October,  assuring  a  cordial  reception 
and  forecasting  a  ready  market  to  be  thus  found  for  Dominions'  products,  and  replace- 
ment in  Dominions  of  German  by  French  goods.  The  Union  Government  considered 
such  a  visit  would  be  useful  and  do  good,  and  he  (the  Minister)  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  bringing  t.he  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  congress,  with  a  view  of  its 
taking  such  action  as  may  be  advisable.  He  suggested  that  the  congress  should 
nominate  four  members  to  the  commission,  selected  both  with  a  view  to  commercial 
as  well  as  general  industrial  interests.  The  delegates  might  be  selected,  if  thought 
suitable,  from  leading  South  African  mercantile  representatives  now  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  proposed  adding  Mr.  Chiappini,  the  Union  Trade  Commissioner,  as 
a  fifth  member  of  the  commission.  The  Government  was  prepared  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  involved. 

This  invitation  was  accepted  and  four  representatives  will  be  sent  over. 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  September  30,  1916. 

THE  ARGENTINE  APPLE  TRADE. 

The  Argentine  market  consumes  annually  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruit,  a  largo 
proportion  of  which  has  to  be  imported.  The  Republic  produces  peaches,  grapes, 
apricots,  plums  and  oranges  in  large  quantities  and  of  a  fairly  good  quality.  Only  a 
few  apples  are  grown  locally  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  hard,  rusty  and  tasteless ;  / 
they  are  sold  at  a  low  price  but  even  so  the  public  demand  for  them  is  small.  Some 
efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  apple  grown,  but  unim- 
portant results  may  be  expected,  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  apparently 
being  not  too  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  large,  full-flavoured,  well-coloured 
apple.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
some  orchards  have  been  planted  in  the  area  served  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Great 
Southern  Railway's  irrigation  scheme,  but  these  are  not  giving  very  good  results. 
Some  very  good  apples  are  produced  in  Chubut  but  transport  from  that  point  to 
Buenos  Aires  is  almost  impossible,  communications  being  very  infrequent  and  irregu- 
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lar.  So  far  as  apples  are  concerned,  therefore,  the  great  markets  of  Buenos  Aires 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  their  supplies  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  years  to  come. 

VALUE  OF  APPLE  IMPORTS. 

According  to  Argentine  Customs  statistics,  the  importation  of  apples  is  steadily 
increasing.  For  the  five  years  prior  to  1913  the  average  importation  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  $100,000  annually;  in  this  latter  year  the  value  rose  to  $207,000;  in 
1914  to  $190,000,  and  in  1915  to  $299,000,  but  there  are  signs  visible  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  importation  during  the  present  year  will  fall  off  considerably. 

The  countries  supplying  the  demand  during  1914,  which  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison may  be  considered  a  typical  year,  were:  United  States,  $80,000;  United 
Kingdom,  $8,000;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  $96,000.  Canada  is  only  credited  with 
importations  to  the  value  of  $298,  which  figure  is  obviously  incorrect,  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  Canadian  fruit  shipped  via  New  York  has  been  entered  as  the  produce 
of  the  United  States. 

During  1914  some  10,000  cases  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  were  brought  in  and  sold 
on  commission  at  fairly  remunerative  prices,  and  during  1915,  3,500  cases  of  British 
Columbia  apples  were  also  sold  on  commission. 

The  countries  of  origin,  together  with  their  contributions  during  recent  years, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  do  not 
represent  the  commercial  value  of  the  fruit  imported,  but  the  official  value,  which  is 
perhaps  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  former.  An  experienced  fruit  merchant  estimates 
the  number  of  cases  brought  in  annually  from  North  America  at  from  200,000  to 
300,000  cases. 

IMPORTATION   OF  APPLES   INTO  ARGENTINA   (OFFICIAL  VALUATION). 

$  gold.  %  gold.  %  gold. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

,  Uruguay    (New   Zealand   apples  trans- 


shipped)                                                          27,998  94,560  91,920 

Italy                                                                       19,775  20,269  1,906 

United  Kingdom                                                  17,904  16,630  7,217 

United  States                                                       15,562  52,944  80,577 

Chile                                                                         3,786  4,16-5  2,150 

Australia                                                               3,436  7,174  4,798 

Spain   6,104  1,034 

Canada   298  — 

Other  countries                                                      8,333  6,227  8,831 


Total   96,794  208,371  198,433 


LOCAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

There  are  two  large  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
Mercado  de  Abastos  and  the  Mercado  Cuidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  The  former  is  the 
larger  of  the  two.  The  fruit  buying  business  of  these  two  markets  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  combine  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  The 
working  of  this  combine  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  prices  paid  for  fruit  imported 
by  and  to  the  order  of  individual  members,  who  are  usually  considered  good  for  their 
commercial  obligations.  Where,  however,  it  works  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
exporter  is  in  those  cases  where  he  has  been  unwise  enough  to  send  fruit  to  be  sold 
on  arrival;  in  this  case  the  combine  may  decide  to  eliminate  competition  amongst 
themselves  and  force  the  holder  to  sell  at  their  price.  It  is  very  necessary  for  Cana- 
dian shippers  to  understand  the  methods  followed  by  Buenos  Aires  fruit  merchants 
and  importers.  A  fairly  accurate  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 
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METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  FRUIT  MERCHANTS. 

In  the  Abastos  market  there  are  many  dealers,  mostly  of  Italian  nationality,  but 
not  all  of  them  have  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  import.  There  are,  however, 
some  twenty  or  more  firms  importing  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and  of  these  some  seven 
are  considered  first  class  and  quite  good  for  the  amounts  of  their  drafts.  These 
importing  firms  place  their  orders  abroad  in  advance  of  the  .season,  prices  being 
arranged  telegraphically,  usually  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  They  pay  cash 
against  documents  on  arrival  of  the  fruit  and  advance  out  their  shipments  among 
the  smaller  concerns  according  to  previously  made  arrangements. 

In  dealing  with  imported  fruit  which  arrives  on  the  market  unsold,  procedure 
referred  to.  above  may  be  followed. 

CONSIGNMENT  SALES. 

Apples  in  very  large  quantities  should  not  be  sent  to  a  Buenos  Aires  broker  for 
sale  on  consignment  without  previous  arrangements  having  been  made.  The  broker 
does  not  play  an  important  part  in  supplying  the  market  but  is  useful  for  accrediting: 
the  fruit  of  a  hitherto  unknown  grower.  There  is,  however,  one  firm  of  independent, 
brokers  doing  business  here.  This  firm,  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  way,  has  premises- 
in  the  wholesale  market  and  access  to  the  market  freezing  chambers  which  makes  it. 
possible  for  them  to  hold  the  fruit  for  higher  prices  in  case  of  necessity,  and  they 
also  have  a  number  of  clients  with  whom  they  can  place  certain  quantities  in  case  of 
need.  While  not  actually  belonging  to  the  Italian  combine  .they  are  on  friendly  terms; 
with  them  and  the  combine  buyer  will  buy  fruit  from  them  if  prices  are  right.  The; 
squeezing  process  referred  to  above  cannot  be  applied  to  an  established  merchant  with 
storage  facilities  and  a  clientele  at  his  disposal  and  for  this  reason  this  English  firm 
is  able  to  receive  certain  quantities  of  apples  on  consignment  and  sell  them  on  com- 
mission at  advantageous  prices,  but  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  other  firm  in  quite 
the  same  position. 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is  brought  in  to  the  order  of  some  of 
the  larger  import  merchants.  The  resident  agent  of  the  shipper  (who  in  the  United 
States  is  occasionally  an  export  commission  house),  commences  to  call  on  the  im- 
porters in  July  or  August.  Quantities  and  prices  are  asked  for  by  cable  and  when 
these  have  been  agreed  upon  the  importer  signs  the  order.  The  shipper  now  embarks 
the  fruit  and  attaches  a  sight  draft  to  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is  forwarded  to  Buenos 
Aires  through  a  bank.  The  draft  is  presented  to  the  importer  for  payment  and  he 
obtains  possession  of  the  documents  and  the  bank  remits  the  amount  of  the  collection 
to  the  order  of  the  shipper.  When  claims  regarding  quality  are  made,  which  frequently 
happens,  the  agent  must  attend  to  these,  and  do  so  diplomatically.  In  extreme  cases 
the  importer  may  take  it  upon  himself  to  deduct  the  amount  of  his  claim  from  a 
payment  he  might  have  to  make  on  a  succeeding  shipment.  The  amount  of  the 
agent's  commission,  usually  5  per  cent,  is  credited  to  his  commission  account  with 
the  shipper.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  importer  runs  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  each  time  he  signs  an  order.  The  only  guarantee  he  has  that  the 
fruit  will  be  properly  packed  and  shipped  and  be  of  the  right  variety  and  quality, 
is  that  provided  by  the  established  reputation  of  the  shipper  he  orders  from. 

ESTABLISHING  BUSINESS. 

Before  a  Canadian  shipper  can  hope  to  obtain  orders  for  shipment,  it  is  there- 
fore, necessary  that  his  fruit,  packing  and  marking  should  be  known  to  the  trade. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  sending  down  comparatively  small  lots  for  a  few  con- 
secutive years,  to  be  sold  on  consignment.  The  importing  firms  can  usually  take 
a  few  cases  more  than  those  they  have  ordered  and  the  broker  will  certainly  offer 
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them  the  fruit.  A  certain  amount  of  curiosity  is  always  shown  in  the  arrival  of 
fruit  from  an  unknown  shipper  and  for  this  reason  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  these  small  consignment  lots  should  arrive  in  perfect  condition.  When 
the  fruit  has  thus  become  known  to  the  trade  it  will  be  possible  for  an  agent  to  solicit 
business  to  arrive,'  with  fair  chances  of  success.  One  faulty  shipment,  however,  will 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  business,  as  naturally  enough,  the  importer  does  not 
care  to  renew  relationships  with  an  unreliable  firm  when  there  are  a  number  of  old- 
established  and  experienced  shippers  soliciting  business.  The  agent  of  a  shipper 
with  an  established  reputation  for"  good  shipments  and  fair  dealing  can  obtain 
orders  for  larger  quantifies  and  even  at  slightly  better  prices  than  the  agent  of  a 
less  known  exporter.  The  establishment  of  a  reputation  for  quality  and  straight 
dealing  is  therefore  almost  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  fairly  important 
export  trade. 

ELIMINATION   OF   NEW   ZEALAND  SHIPMENTS. 

During  1914  and  1915  fairly  large  quantities  of  New  Zealand  apples  were 
imported  and  this  trade  had  become  important.  The  apples  were  brought  by  the 
Shaiv,  Savill  and  Albion  (White  Star)  line,  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company; 
calling  at  Montevideo  on  the  homeward  route,  at  which  port  the  apples  were  trans- 
shipped for  Bueiios  Aires.  During  recent  months,  however,  these  lines  of  steamers 
have  ceased  to  call  at  Montevideo  and  the  New  Zealand  exporters  are  temporarily  out 
of  the  market.  The  apple  shipments  from  Australasia  did  not  compete  seriously  with 
those  from  the  north,  as  they  used  to  arrive  between  the  months  of  April  and  July. 
Occasionally  it  might  have  happened  that  late  shipments  from  New  Zealand  would 
clae.h  with  early  arrivals  from  the  north,  but  in  general,  prices  for  northern  grown 
apples  have  not  been  affected  by  shipments  from  the  south.  One  slight  effect  which 
che  absence  of  Tasmanian  apples  from  the  market  has  produced,  has  been  to  stiffen 
the  demand  for  the  first  shipments  arriving  from  the  north.  The  first  lot  arriving 
(Gravensteins)  were  sold  out,  wholesale,  aj:  an  average  price  of  $5.10  per  case,  but 
prices  have  already  fallen  off  to  $4.25  and  $4.50  per  case. 

VARIETIES  OF  APPLE  DEMANDED. 

The  Buenos  Aires  market  demands  a  large  red  apple  running  from  72  to  150  to 
the  case.  Delicious  may  be  said  to  be  the  favourite  variety,  other  good  sellers  being, 
Spitzenburg,  Johnathans',  Rome  Beauty,  Mackintosh  Red,  Winter  Banana,  Winesaps, 
and  in  fact  any  well  coloured  red  fruit.  Grimes  Golden  will  not  sell  and  a  fine  eating 
apple  such  as  the  Newtown  Pippin  will  fetch  a  smaller  price  than  an  inferior  but 
more  showy  variety.  In  general,  yellow  fruit  is  not  liked  and  does  not  sell  well,  the 
Newtown  Pippin  has  a  limited  sale  in  the  larger  sizes.  There  is  a  large  sale  for  well- 
coloured  Ben  Davis  in  barrels,  but  this  fruit  should  never  be  boxed  for  the  Argentine 
market.  The  grading  is  a  very  important  item  in  this  class  of  trade.  Last  year 
Winesaps  were  shipped  for  the  first  time  in  barrels  and  gave  very  good  results. 

PACKING   AND  SHIPPING. 

Each  apple  should  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  shipped  in  cases  only.  Barrels  or 
half  barrels  are  not  wanted,  except  in  the  two  classes  before  mentioned.  Particular 
care  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  grading.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Canadian 
apples  on  arrival  are  compared  with  those  of  our  competitors  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  seme  of  the  fruit  exporters  from  these  States  have  made  the  question  of 
grading  and  packing  their  fruit  for  export  a  special  *study.  Many  of  the  Pacific  ship- 
pers have  adopted  a  brand,  and  enclose  in  each  case  a  large  showy  label  bearing  the 
brand  and  in  this  way  their  products  have  become  known  to  the  retail  trade.  Some  of 
these  brands  are  advertised  in  the  press,  but  not  so  much  now  as  formerly. 
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All  fruit  must  be  shipped  in  cold  storage  from  New  York,  otherwise  it  will  not 
keep.  T,he  Lamport  and  Holt  Line  is,  or  was  until  recently,  the  only  line  sailing  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  having  freezing  chambers.  Shifmeiits  have  also  been 
sent  to  Liverpool  for  transhipment  with  advantage  in  rates  but,  in  order  to  make  this 
course  rccommendable,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  proper  connections  at  Liverpool. 
Shipments  frcm  North  America  commence  to  arrive  at  the  middle  of  September,  and 
should  positively  cease  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  December.  The  local  fruit  crops 
begin  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  December  and  serious  competition  begins  in  January. 
After  this  tthe  demand  for  imported  apples  falls  off  almost  completely. 

THE  SEASON'S  BUSINESS. 

It  is  early  to  anticipate  the  amount  of  business  which  will  be  done  this  season. 
The  first  consignment  of  North  American  apples  (Gravensteins)  arrived  here  on  Sep- 
tember 7  to  the  order  of  an  importing  firm,  and  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $5.10 
gold.  Wholesale  prices  have  already  dropped  to  $4.25  to  $4.75,  but  even  these  figures 
are  comparatively  high.  Freight  rates  from  New7  York  will  probably  be  75  cents  per 
case  higher  than  in  normal  years.  A  wholesale  price  of  from  $4" to  $5  per  case  means 
that  the  fruit  will  have  to  be  retailed  to  the  public  at  from  85  cents  to  $1.25  per  dozen, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  will  consume  very  large  quantities  at  these 
prices.  Certain  quantities  of  Canadian  apples  are  reported  due  to  arrive,  but  the  con- 
signments are  not  likely  to  exceed  6,000  cases. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Canadian  shippers  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  many  serious  attempts  to  enter 
this  market  on  a  large  scale.  The  shipments  which  have  been  made  up  to  now  have 
all  been  more  or  less  of  an  experimental  nature  with  perhaps  one  exception.  In  each 
case  mistakes  have  been  made  but  in  no  case  has  any  serious  loss  been  entailed  and  on 
two  occasions  satisfactory  profits  have  been  made.  They  have  all  been  sent  on  con- 
signment and  sold  on  commission.  In  order  to  establish  a  large  and  important  trade, 
the  principal  requisites  are:j — 

(1)  A  commission  agent  able  to  successfully  market  consignment  shipments  until 
such  times  as  the  fruit  becomes  known  to  the  trade. 

(2)  An  agent  on  the  spot  capable  of  selling  the  fruit  from  catalogues  or  on  its 
reputation  to  importers  financially  sound  enough  to  pay  cash  for  the  documents  in  the 
face  of  a  falling  market,  should  such' be  necessary. 

(3)  An  exporter  willing  to  produce  the  right  variety  of  fruit,  and  to  grade,  wrap, 
pack  and  ship  it  in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  its  arrival  here  in  a  pleasant  looking 
condition. 

(4)  An  importer  with  sufficient  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Canadian  shipper 
to  enable  him  to  buy  in  quantities,  from  catalogue  or  description,  on  cash  against 
documents  terms. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.G.,  November  3,  1010. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1915. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  now  issued  Volume  II.  of  the  Annual  Statement  of 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1915,  which  supplements  the  general  tables  of  imports 
and  exports  according  to  articles  shown  in  Volume  I,  by  figures  showing  the  trade 
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with  each  separate  country,  further  sub-divided  as  to  imports,  exports  and  re-exports, 
according  to  the  general  classification  used  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  volume  also  includes  elaborate  statistics  of  the  principal  imports  and 
exports  which  pass  through  the  leading  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  transhipments 
under  bond,  bonded  warehouse  accounts  and  similar  matter,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
Volume  I,  it  is  prefaced  by  the  following  statement: — 

"  The  accounts  of  goods  imported  do  not  include  certain  goods  which,  at  the  time 
of  importation  were  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Governments 
of  the  Allies.  The  accounts  of  goods  exported  include  goods  bought  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  but  do  not  include  goods 
taken  from  British  Government  Stores  and  Depots,  or  goods  bought  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  shipped  on  Government  vessels." 

The  corrected  totals  of  aggregate  trade  with  foreign  countries,  British  Posses- 
sions, etc.,  differ  so  slightly  from  the  unrevised  figures,  a  selection  of  which  was  given 
in  my  report  of  the  10th  February  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  632),  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  reproduce  them  here,  except  in  the  case  of  Canada;  the  final  returns  for  which  are 
shown  as  follows,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  two  years : — 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1913,  1914,  AND  1915. 

1913.                  1914.  1915. 

Imports                                                    £30,4S8,374        £31,484,638  £40,988,851 

Exports   (British)                                     23,794,926          17,380,671  13,292,713 

Re-exports                                                3,512,267           3,118,936  2,739,917 


Total   £57,795,567        £51,984,245  £57,021,481 


In  the  case,  moreover,  of  the  tables  according  to  classification,  of  which  only  the 
unrevised  totals  were  previously  available,  as  statistics  of  the  principal  imports  from 
Canada  have  already  been  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  more  than  the  totals. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  as  regards  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada, 
the  totals  of  which  have  only  been  given  in  previous  reports,  it  has  been  thought 
advantageous  to  show  the  figures  of  some  of  the  important  lines  in  the  tables  which 
now  follow,  which  also  deal  with  three  years: — 


(a)  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1913,  1914  AND  1915. 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco..    ..        £20,913,626  £25,234,888  £30,312,563 

2.  Raw    materials    and  articles 

mainly    unmanufactured.     ..            7,725,062  4,212,017  6,131,459 

3.  Articles     wholly     or  mainly 

manufactured                                     1,677,831  1,736,235  4,231,432 

4.  Miscellaneous                                          171,855  301,498  313,397 
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(b)  EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  CANADA  IN  1913,  1914  AND  1915. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco .  . 

£1,958,326 

£1,577,797 

£1,015,147 

Cocoa  and  preparations..  .. 

244,693 

182,659 

112,878 

730, 14<s 

615,970 

418,215 

Confectionery,  jams  and  pre- 

served fruits  

171,385 

108,506  - 

226,666 

Raw    materials    and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured    .  . 

493,  3dd 

406,661 

592,786 

Wool    (sheeps'   or  lambs').. 

119,434 

129,778 

288,439 

76,803 

45,752 

16,773 

27,189 

47,541 

47,225 

Articles    wholly     or  mainly 

manufactured  

Z0,U4Z,y  bo 

•\  A    A  O  O    O  A  O 

14,45d,5  4  5 

-IA    £/?rr    A  A  -\ 

10,bo7,441 

961,750 

065,498 

327,773 

OOft  AAA 

Z^y  ,444 

O  O  C    O  ft  ft 

■t  C  A  OZ?0 

15y,8bo 

6  i  lfOUl 

o  n  ft  c  o  c 
Z  /  y,oZb 

one  n 

China  and  earthenware.. 

A  ft  O  CIA 

4yd, b  I  4 

o  ZZ, a4b 

O  ft  A  A  K  O 

Z  (J  U,Uo  Z 

161,169 

"I    ft  C  1  "ICO 

l,y  oljlbo 

1 ,4  b  U,ZZo 

1    OAI    n A  A 

l,oUl,  (40 

"      manufactures  (other 

than  piece-goods)   .  . 

ft  £*  O   i  C  A 

y  bo,lbU 

<7  ft  A  OOO 

7y  4, bod 

oy  z,siy 

459,381 

O  ft  O   C  fl  o 

zy  z,5y  z 

158,400 

O  ft  O    A  O  1 

OTA  001 

"1  n  A    T  A  A 

i  <y,7ou 

Leather    (except    boots  and 

shoes  and  belting)    .  . 

O  O  A    O  A  O 

233,409 

144,635 

i)(\r  r  n  n 

zyo,5»  y 

o-i  a  can 

25  6,485 

(other    than  piece- 

goods)   

394,821 

335,241 

254,769 

O  O  O  (MA 

eob, yi4 

bdo,bby 

oca  -i  c  c 
zb0,15b 

2,205,369 

1,133.347 

586,510 

175,549 

112,413 

155,379 

909 

1  97  S3  7Q 
X-i  i  ,5  <  y 

204,267 

174,296 

142,556 

Wool  tops  

205,706 

150,625 

398,252 

"      and  worsted  yarn.  .    .  . 

507,472 

292,431 

261,516 

Wool  and  worsted — 

2,790,499 

2,062,855 

2,011,690 

Other  than  piece-goods.  .. 

1,196,065 

824,594 

468,794 

1,300,268 

912,365 

1,017,339 

(c)  RE-EXPORTS   (FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL)   TO  CANADA  IN  1913,  1914  AND  1915. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1. 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco .  . 

£  856,111 

£  911,943 

£  670,814 

Tea  

315,193 

457,093 

430,234 

2. 

Raw    materials    and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured. 

696,553 

693,133 

1,112,616 

140,786 

113,349 

105,256 

145,512 

262,653 

558,612 

Wool  

123,249 

121,481 

290,528 

3. 

Articles     wholly     or  mainly 

•1.959,165 

1,513,599 

956,324 

436,436 

536,192 

536,402 

4. 

438 

261 

163 

FALLING-OFF  IN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 

It  has  been  generally  known  that  the  wheat  and  certain  other  crops  were  more 
adversely  affected  by  unfavourable  weather  and  other  conditions  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  according  to  the  preliminary  statement  of  final  returns  just  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  esti- 
mated to  show  a  falling-off  of  about  1,500,000  quarters  from  the  production  of  last 
year. 
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The  totals  and  accompanying  note  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat  

Barley. 

Oats  

Beans  . . 
Peas  

Seeds,  hay.. . 
Meadow  hay 


Estimated 
Total  Produce. 


1916. 

Qrs. 
(5,942,559 
5,217,574 
10,461,164 
862,622 
280,129 
Tons. 
2,899,234 
5,937,845 


1915. 


Qrs. 
8,464,741 
4,527,929 
10,386,907 
894,559 
299.226 
Tons. 
2,287,703 
4,299,034 


Acreage. 


1916. 


Acres. 
1,912,208 
1,132,076 
2,084,661 

228,586 
85,266 

1,762,699 
4,825,988 


1915. 


Acres. 
2,170,170 
1,231,714 

2,088,009 
257,655 
138,265 

1,538,067 
4,651,609 


Average  Estimated 
Yield  per  Acre. 


1916. 


Bush. 
29  05 
31  33 
40  15 
30- 19 
24  41 
Cwt. 
32-90 
24  61 


1915. 


Bush. 
31  20 
29  41 
39  80 
27-78 
24  36 
Cwt. 
29-75 
18-48 


Average 
Ol  the  Ten 

Years 
1906-1915. 


Bush. 
3189 
32  79 
40  32 
29-85 
26-26 
Cwt. 
29-04 
22  95 


The  total  production  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  6,942,559 
quarters,  or  about  1,500,000  quarters  less  than  last  year,  but  greater  than  in  1912  or 
1913.  The  yield  per  acre,  29-05  bushels,  is  about  two  bushels  below  that  of  1915. 
Barley,  although  about  1|  bushels  per  acre  below  average,  is  better  than  last  year, 
and  with  the  acreage  increased  has  given  a  total  nearly  700,000  quarters  in  excess  of 
1915.  Oats  are  only  very  slightly  below  the  average  and  slightly  better  than  last  year; 
the  total  production,  10,461,164  quarters,  is  the  largest  since  1910.  Beans  are  over 
average  by  three-tenths  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  and  2|  bushels  per  acre  above  last' year, 
but  as  the  area  has  been  reduced  the  total  production  is  rather  below  that  of  1915. 
The  yield  of.  peas  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  1915,  and  If  bushels  below 
average;  in  this  case  also,  owing  to  a  reduced  average,  the  total  production  is  less 
than  in  1915. 

The  yield  of  hay  from  clover,  sainfoin  and  grasses  under  rotation  is  32-9  cwts. 
per  acre,  nearly  4  cwts.  above  the  ten-year  mean,  and  the  third  highest  recorded  since 
the  returns  were  first  collected;  the  total  production  is  more  than  600,000  tons  greater 
than  in  1915,  and  the  highest  since  1907.  Hay  from  permanent,  grass  is  If  cwts.  per 
acre  above  the  average;  the  total  production  is  more  than  1,600,000  tons  greater  than 
the  poor  total  of  last  year.  Taking  both  categories  together,  the  entire  production 
of  hay  is  estimated  at  8,837,079  tons,  which  is  2,250,000  tons,  or  fully  34  per  cent 
more  than  last  year." 


MARKET  FOR  CHAIR  SEATS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the 
following  data,  together  with  the  illustrations  on  opposite  page,  showing  the  kind  of 
chair  seats  that  are  in  demand  in  the  South  African  market. 

The  illustrations  under  No.  1  show  the  several  styles  of  veneer  chair  seats,  for 
children's  high  chairs,  dining  rockers  and  other  chairs.  The  children's  seats  are  11- 
inch  and  12-inch.  The  square  seats  are  bought  in  sizes  from  10-inch  to  20-inch  and 
dining  room  chairs  from  14-inch  to  17-inch  and  rockers  from  17-inch  to  20-inch. 

Fibre  chair  seats  in  imitation  leather,  as  shown  under  No.  2,  meet  with  a  ready 
sale  in  sizes  from  11-inch  to  18-inch.  These  are  usually  shipped  250  in  a  crate, 
wrapped  in  one  dozen  parcels,  in  paper.  The  square  seats  only  are  imported  in  the 
two  larger  sizes,  17-inch  and  18-inch.  The  colours  imported  into  this  market  are 
black,  tan  and  maroon. 
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MEN'S  HOSIERY  WANTED  IN  PORTUGAL. 

The  British  Export  Gazette,  in  its  last  issue  states  that  without  being  fastidious, 
Portugal  is  distinctly  particular  about  its  hoisery,  and  since  German  goods  have  been 
eliminated,  importers  appear  to  have  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  types  and  styles  which  have  hitherto  found  favour  in  the  market.  In  its  way, 
this  is  a  reflection  upon  those  countries  that  have  competed  with  Germany  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  necessary  qualities 
and  styles  have  not  been  forthcoming.  American  efforts  to  capture  the  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  men's  cotton  hosiery,  have  been  by  uo  means  successful,  and, 
according  to  the  statement  of  one  importer  at  Lisbon,  he  has  not  yet  seen  a  sample 
of  American  cotton  hosiery  that  was  entirely  suitable  for  or  acceptable  to  the  Por- 
tuguese market.  Some  qualities  are  excellent  in  quality,  but  too  heavy;  others  have 
been  of  suitable  weight  but  poor  in  quality  and  badly  dyed.  British  manufacturers 
of  hosiery  have,  of  course,  been  too  handicapped  by  the  exigencies  of  war  to  bring 
their  full  attention  to  bear  upon  the  needs  of  this  or  any  other  market,  although,  as 
is  well  known,  in  certain  lines  they  never  attempted  to  compete  with  Germany;  but 
the  opportunity  is  one  that  should  certainly  be  seized  when  possible,  and  even  if  goods 
in  bulk  cannot  yet  be  delivered,  arrangements  might  at  least  be  made  for  establishing 
business  relations  after  the  war. 

The  cotton  hosiery  for  men  favoured  in  Portugal  is  very  light  in  weight,  mer- 
cerized, and  usually  dyed  in  one  colour.  Price  is  a  great  consideration,  but  according 
to  our  information,  if  the  goods  suit  the  market  the  demand  is  certain  to  be  large  even 
though  the  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  what  has  been  hitherto  paid.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  the  goods  should  be  of  light  variety,  one  being  to  avoid  the  high 
duty,  equal  to  9s.  6d.  per  pound,  the  other  because  the  prevailing  vogue  is  for  trans- 
parent hosiery.  Silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  is  also  extensively  worn  in  various 
colours  or  black,  and  in  wide  range  of  qualities.  Provided  the  goods  are  acceptable 
to  consumers,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  British  hosiery 
manufacturers  to  capture  what  was  an  important  German  market,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  Portuguese  importers  dare  not  put  anything  before  their  clients  either 
of  inferior  material,  especially  in  regard  to  cotton  goods,  or  badly  dyed.  These  are 
the  main  points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  but  as  to  the  question  of  dyes,  that  is  a  matter 
over  which,  under  present  conditions,  both  manufacturers  and  consumers  have  no 
control.  Like  people  of  other  nationalities  who  are  not  enemies,  the  Portuguese  must 
be  content  with  such  dyes  as  are  available  and  forego  their  fastidiousness  until  Europe 
is  again  at  peace. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PEICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  October  18,  1916 : — 


Cheese — 

Bristol   Ill/-       114/- per  cwt. 

Liverpool    111/-6  114/-6 

London   112/-  114/- 

Glasgow   113/-  114/- 

Butter— 

Bristol    192/-  196/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool    192/-  194/- 

London   194/-  198  - 

Glasgow    -  194/- 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   106/-  108/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool..  ...    104/-  108/- 

London  '   104/-  108/- 

Glasgow...  x   106/-       107/-       f»  ■ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)  — 

Bristol       -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool....      -  -  » 

London     109/-  113/- 

Glasgow        -■  -  it 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  21,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves   No. 

Sheep  and  lambs   h 

Swine   n 

Horses   11 

Fresh  Meat— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwt. 

Mutton          n                   11      11 

Pork              11                   11   11 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   » 

Beef  x   „ 

Hams  1 

Pork  ;.  „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter     11 

Margarine   n 

Cheese   M 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   1 

11    cream   » 

11    condensed   M 

11    preserved,  other  kinds.   n 

Eggs    Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game       ,, 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen).  Cwt. 

Lard     „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat     „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   H 

Barley   M 

Oats   „ 

Peas       „ 

Beans                                                                                         .     .  „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  ,   n 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples .  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


.Ton. 
.Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1915. 


13 


132,261 
104,628 
3,325 

17,075 


116,221 
1,751 
34,418 
985 

1,043 
20,501 


1,302,300 
173,400 
693,500 
209,200 
30,027 
.60,360 

1,594,400 


84,408 
7,5!J2 
28 
764 


75,752 

42,453 

52,810 

67,660 

53,463 

43,159 

189 

27,415 

33,183 

274 

223,791 

127,957 

406 

556 

905 

2,278 

30,110 

16,350 

48,139 

33,200 
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SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

At  the  present  time  when  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  fostering  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  research  in  Canada  and  to  place  this  phase  of  our  industrial 
education  on  a  higher  level,  the  following  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Privy  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  for  the  year  1915-16 
which  appeared  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  will  be  interesting: — 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  was  appointed  by  Order  in  Council 
of  28th  July,  1915,  to  direct  the  application  of  any  sums  of  money  provided  by  Par- 
liament for  the  organization  and  development  of  scientific  and  industrial  research, 
has  recently  issued  its  first  annual  report.  By  the  same  Order  an  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Committee  was  set  up,  to  which  was  referred  proposals : — 

(1)  For  instituting  specific  researches; 

(2)  For  establishing  or  developing  special  institutions  or  departments  of  existing 
institutions  for  the  scientific  study  of  problems  affecting  particular  indus- 
tries and  trades;  and 

(3)  For  the  establishment  and  award  of  Research  Studentships  and  Fellowships. 

It  was  decided,  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  to  give  science  in  its  applications 
to  industry  precedence  over  pure  science  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council.  On  the 
one  hand  the  war  had  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  workers  available  for  research  of 
any  kind.  On  the  other,  every  consideration  of  urgency  pointed  to  concentration  on 
the  field  of  industrial  research  both  as  the  best  means  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of 
the  manufacturers,  without  which  no  Government  scheme  could  succeed,  and  as  the 
quickest  way  of  preparing  for  the  trade  conditions  likely  to  arise  .after  the  war.  In 
these  circumstances  the  Council  might  have  concentrated  all  its  energies  upon  the 
rapid  initiation  of  one  or  two  far-reaching  proposals  likely  to  attract  wide  attention 
and  designed  to  improve  the  outlook  in  one  or  other  of  the  greatest  industries.  But 
the  problems  with  which  the  Council  has  to  deal  are  not  susceptible  of  rapid  and 
dramatic  solution.  The  successful  organization  of  research  on  a  national  scale  is 
likely  to  take  longer  than  the  establishment  of  a  good  works  laboratory — a  long  busi- 
ness at  best.  The  only  hopeful  line  of  action  appeared,  therefore,  to  involve  a  period 
of  careful  inquiry  and  consultation,  followed  by  a  gradual  and  systematic  attack  upon 
a  wide  and  carefully  selected  front. 

Aid  to  Existing  Researches, 

Inquiries  showed  that  there  were  certain  researches  (e.g.,  optical  glass,  labor- 
atory glass,  refractory  metals,  properties  of  insulating  oils,  etc.)  being  conducted  or 
directed  by  engineering  and  professional  associations  in  the  period  preceding  the 
war  which  stood  in  grave  jeopardy  of  enforced  abandonment.  The  Council  decided 
to  save  as  many  of  these  derelict  researches  as  possible,  and  accordingly  recommended 
the  payment  of  a  series  of  grants  to  the  associations  concerned. 

Conferences  with  Professional  and  other  Societies. 

The  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Council  have  interviewed  representatives 
not  only  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Chemical  Society,  but  of  all  the  principal  engin- 
eering associations.  Other  important  professional  associations  and  several  trade 
associations  have  also  been  interviewed.  In  this  connection  the  report  states:  "We 
have  noticed — what,  indeed,  is  well  known  that  in  the  main  the  most  highly  organized 
industries  are  those  which  have  made  most  use  of  scientific  research,  and  are  conse- 
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qaently  most  ready  for,  though  possibly  not  most  in  need  of,  the  encouragement  it  is 
our  duty  to  afford.  .  .  .  But  now  there  are  signs  of  a  change,  and  already  textile 
research  into  the  electrification  of  fibres  during  manufacture  is  proceeding,  and  pro- 
posals are  before  the  Council  for  fundamental  researches  into  the  cellulose  fibres 
which  form  the  basic  material  of  the  cotton  and  paper  trades." 

Register  of  Researches. 

"While  these  inquiries  and  interviews  were  taking  place,  the  Council  had  invited 
the  assistance  of  the  universities  and  technical  colleges  of  the  country  in  the  formation 
of  a  register  of  researches  actually  being  conducted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
Council  is  also  commencing  a  survey  of  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  provision 
made  for.  research  work  in  higher  educational  institutions,  as  a  part  of  its  preparatory 
arrangements  for  a  systematic  programme  of  aid  to  individual  researchers.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  register  will  enable  workers  to  be  rapidly  found  when  proposals  for 
special  lines  of  inquiry  come  before  the  Council,  and  that  a  survey  of  the  directions 
in  which  research  is  now  proceeding  in  universities  and  colleges  may  enable  the 
Council  to  make  helpful  suggestions  to  individual  workers  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
need  for  research  in  particular  directions  becomes  apparent. 

The  Council  has  also  had  under  consideration  the  possibility  of  inducing  at  least 
some  industrial  firms  to  assist  the  progress  of  research  by  giving  information  in  con- 
fidence of  the  problems  they  have  in  hand  or  in  contemplation. 

Aid  to  Research  in  Educational  Institutions. 

From  among  the  small  number  of  students  at  universities  and  technical  colleges 
not  taken  for  urgent  scientific  work  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  Admiralty  or, 
the  War  Office,  the  Council  has  only  been  able  to  recommend  grants  to  some  forty 
individuals  amounting  in  all  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6,000. 

The  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Council  inevitably  brings  it  into  direct  contact 
with  universities  and  higher  technical  colleges,  and  it  is  thought  that  as  relations  with 
these  institutions  grow  closer  and  more  continuous,  the  Council  may  be  able  to  call 
the  attention  of  both  students  and  teachers  to  many  interesting  problems  in  industrial 
research.  The  Council  also  hopes  to  give  assistance  in  correlating  the  researches 
being  made  into  the  same  problem  by  encouraging  the  interchange  of  information. 

Formation  of  Standing  Committees. 

Three  Standing  Committees  have  been  set  up  by  the  Council,  and  others  are  in 
contemplation.  The  Committees  already  formed  are:  (1)  on  metallurgy,  with  sections 
for  ferrous  metallurgy  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy;  (2)  on  engineering;  and  (3)  on 
mining,  with  a  section  on  the  mining  of  iron,  coal  and  hydrocarbons,  and  a  section  on 
the  mining  of  minerals  other  than  iron,  coal,  and  hydrocarbons.  It  is  hoped,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Standing  Committees,  the  professional  societies,  the  Home  Office 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  gradually  to  construct  panels  of  persons  able  to  give  the  very 
best  advice  on  the  commercial,  economic,  financial  or  scientific  problems  which  the 
Council  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

After  dealing  with  parallel  research  movements  in  the  world  of  science  and 
•industry,  the  movement  towards  trade  associations,  the  beginnings  of  research  by 
trade  associations,  and  the  existing  impediments  of  industrial  research,  the  report 
discusses  the  need  for  a  new  outlook. 

The  Council  is  persuaded  that  if  a  healthy  condition  of  inquiry  is  to  be  fostered 
in  the  scientific  industries,  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  money  must  for  some  time  to 
come  be  expended  upon  convincing  the  manufacturing  world  in  general  that  scientific 
research  is  a  paying  proposition.  The  shortest  means  to  this  end,  the  Council  believes, 
is  an  attack  upon  the  pressing  problems  of  manufacture  which  arise  in  the  course  of 
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the  ordinary  routine.  In  the  United  States  in  certain  industries  there  has  been 
an  earlier  realization  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  large  part  which  the 
systematic  application  of  science  has  played  in  the  rapid  progress  of  German  trade. 
Large  American  undertakings  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  set  up  research 
laboratories  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the  Council  hopes  that  the  first  of  the  new 
series  of  pamphlets  which  it  intends  to  issue  under  the  title  "  Science  and  Industry/' 
\vt*)  show  British  manufacturers  something  of  the  progress  that  America  has  made 
and  give  some  indication  of  the  competition  that  awaits  them  in  the  future.  The 
second  pamphlet  in  the  series  will  deal  with  the  organization  necessary  for  successful 
industrial  research. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  report  relate  to  American  and  German  practice, 
the  sphere  of  universities  and  technical  colleges,  the  possible  sphere  of  special  research 
institutes,  research  work  and  co-operation  with  Government  Departments,  and  the 
schemes  for  scientific  and  industrial  research  which  have  been  formulated  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

A  full  list  of  the  researches  recommended  for  assistance  is  given  in  an  appendix 
to  the  report,  which  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  more  important  conditions 
which  will  need  to  be  secured  in  order  to  attain  the  object  for  which  the  Committee 
of  Council  was  constituted,  namely,  the  establishmnt  of  a  permanent  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  and  scientific  research. 


OPENING  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  IN  EGYPT. 

Many  opportunities  are  open  to  Canadian  exporters  for  placing  their  goods  in 
the  Egyptian  market.  The  following  list  compiled  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Egypt  for  the  Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence,  will  serve  to 
show  a  few  of  the  articles  which  are  in  demand  in  that  country : — 

i  COTTON  HOSIERY. 

There  is  considerable  and  growing  demand,  chiefly  in  the  cheap  lines.  The 
German  article  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the  British,  but  for  the  cheapest  qualities 
Japan  now  competes  favourably.  ,  j 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

This  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  largely  owing  to  cheaper  labour  for  mak- 
ing up,  most  of  the  cloth  originally  coming  from  England,  on  which  no  duty  was  paid 
on  entering  Austria  when  for  re-export.  The  Austrian  cut  also  is  more  to  the  taste  of 
this  market.   This  is  a  very  important  line  and  should  be  given  every  attention. 

SHAWLS. 

Shawls  made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool  in  fancy  colours  and  designs  are 
principally  supplied  by  Germany,  and  this  class  of  trade  has  never  been  catered  for 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  these  articles.  Zephyr 
wool  shawls  are  sold  by  weight.  A  large  trade  is  to  be  done,  which  has  been  in  the 
past  entirely  in  German  hands. 

BEDSTEADS. 

In  former  years  this  trade  was  confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  Germany  had  commenced  competition,  especially  in  lower-class  qualities. 
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.  SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 

The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  done  by  Austria,  principally  on  account  of  the  make- 
up and  finish.  The  collar  trade  was  also  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  and 
this  entirely  on  account  of  finish. 

I  FURNITURE. 

English  houses  are  competing  in  this  market,  but  their  strongest  competitors^ 
were  Italy  and  Austria.  Cheap  bentwood  furniture,  which  was  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  Austria,  is  now  unobtainable.  This  is  a  line  which  might  be  equally 
well  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

woollens. 

For  men's  wear  already  supplied  by  England  the  amount  of  business  could  be 
increased  if  more  variety  in  designs  and  lighter  colours  were  made. 

WOOLLEN  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 

Germany  did  the  largest  proportion,  principally  on  account  of  price  and  fancy 
colours  demanded.  France  competes  in  higher  grade  goods,  and  Spain  and  Italy  in 
cheap  plain  goods  which  are  sold  by  weight  and  much  cheaper  than  English,  whose 
trade  in  these  lines  is  very  small,  practically  nil.  A  very  large  business  could  be  done 
in  plain  goods  if  prices  were  right. 

paper. 

Austria  especially  supplied  printing  and  wrapping  paper  in  cheap  qualities,  and 
Germany  also.  Paper  for  journals  has  been  supplied  by  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Sweden.   There  is  a  large  business  to  be  done,  but  English  paper  is  too  highly  priced. 

PENCILS   AND  PENHOLDERS. 

Pencils,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  a  German  specialty,  and  local  stocks  are  nearly 
exhausted.  The  quality  of  black  lead  pencil  most  used  was  sold  at  factory  in  Ger- 
many at  frs.  12-50  a  gross.  Cheap  qualities  of  blue  and  red  pencils  and  carpenters' 
pencils  are  also  in  demand,  as  well  as  cheap  penholders. 

LEATHERBOARD  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Austria  and  Germany  supplied  principally.  A  large  trade  is  to  be  done.  There 
is  a  big  demand  for  brown  cardboard  used  in  the  soles  of  boots.  This  has  been  sup- 
plied in  the  past  chiefiy  by  Austria-Hungary  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent  by  Norway. 

NECKWEAR. 

Italy  supplies  largely,  principally  on  account  of  great  variety  of  designs  and  also 
price. 

CHEAP  PERFUMERY. 

A  large  trade,  especially  in  face  powders,  etc.,  has  been  done  in  the  past  princi- 
pally by  Germany. 

LACES. 

Germany  supplied  largely. 

IMITATION  JEWELLERY. 

Austria  and  Germany  supplied  largely,  real  gold  being  furnished  chiefly  from 
Germany  at  cheap  prices  on  account  of  hall-mark  not  being  necessary.  For  instance, 
14-carat  gold  is  often  stamped  18  carats. 
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SUGGESTED  BUSINESS  REFORMS. 

British  merchants  and  manufacturers  desirous  of  successfully  doing  business  in 
Egypt  are  advised  to  appoint  responsible  and  competent  agents,  and  to  consult  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Egypt  regarding  such  appointments.  When  pros- 
pects of  doing  business  would  justify  the  expense  and  time,  it  is  very  advisable  for  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  pay  personal  visits  to  the  country. 

Considerably  reduced  travelling  rates  for  commercial  travellers  are  granted  on 
continental  steamship  lines,  and  British  traders  should  take  measures,  possibly  in 
combination,  to  obtain  similar  facilities  on  British  steamship  lines. 

The  postal  cash-on-delivery  (C.O.D.)  system  should  be  more  generally  taken 
advantage  of. 

Long  credits  to  purchasers  are  to  be  deprecated,  but  terms  should  to  a  great 
extent  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  agent. 

The  present  banking  arrangements  in  Egypt  should  be  quite  adequate,  but  home 
merchants  and  manufacturers  should  so  far  as  possible  get  into  closer  touch  with 
banks  established  in  Egypt. 

It  is  important  to  British  manufacturers  that  they  should  protect  their  trade 
marks  by  registration. 

The  chamber  suggests  that  British  commercial  interests  should  be  more  ade- 
quately represented  in  this  market,  either  by  properly  qualified  Government  trade 
commissioners  or,  as  an  alternative,  the  services  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  its  existing  trained  staff  might  be  officially  made  use  of. 

The  chamber  also  considers  that  later,  when  the  time  is  opportune,  a  British 
pattern  and  sample  exhibition  should  be  organized  in  Egypt. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MONTHLY  REPORT  FOR  JULY. 

The  Monthly  Beport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  forj  July,  which 
is  just  issued,  and  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa 
(price,  20  cents),  contains  tables  giving  details  of  the  trade  of  Cyprus,  the  ^Philippine 
Islands,  and  Trinidad,  during  the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Com- 
parisons of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries  during  preceding  years  are  also  given. 
These  statistics  are  summarized  in  the  introduction  to  the  same  report,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows : — 

TRADE  OF  CYPRUS,  1914. 

Statistical  tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Cyprus  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1914,  will  be  found  on  pages  1106  to  1111  of  the  July  Monthly 
Report.  Erom  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade,  i.e.,  imports  and 
exports  combined,  for  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $5,448,007,  as -against  $6,691,949  in 
the  previous  year  1913,  representing  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  $1,243,942,  or  18-6 
per  cent.  The  imports  in  1914  were  valued  at  $2,770,179  and  the  exports  at  $2,677,828, 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  during  the  year  of  $515,526,  or  15-7  per  cent,  and 
in  the  exports  of  $728,416,  or  21-4  per  cent.  The  trade  of  Cyprus,  both  imports  and 
exports,  for  the  year  1914  was  considerably  less  than  that  recorded  for  any  year  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  large  decrease  in  the  trade  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  European  market  was  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  the  war  during  the 
last  five  months  of  the  year  1914,  During  the  year  1914  the  imports  from  the  British 
Empire  amounted  to  $747,061,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  whilst  the  exports 
to  the  British  Empire  were  valued  at  $829,236,  or  31-0  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 
In  1913  the  proportion  of  the  imports  received  from  the  British  Empire  was  the  same 
as  for  1914,  but  the  proportion  of  the  exports  to  the  Empire  was  only  18-0  per  cent 
as  compared  with  31-0  per  cent  for  1914. 
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The  imports  into  Cyprus  in  1914  were  valued  at  $2,770,170,  as  compared  with  an 
import  in  1913  of  $3,285,705.  The  decrease  during  the  year  of  $515,526  was  shared 
in  by  every  country  exporting  goods  to  Cyprus,  except  Greece,  Roumania  and  the 
United  States.  The  imports  from  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease  when 
compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $712,436,  decrease,  $147,741; 
Egypt,  $537,917,  decrease,  $19,024;  Turkey,  $317,472,  decrease,  $34,695;  Austria- 
Hungary,  $250,633,  decrease,  $184,374;  Italy,  $224,615,  decreas.e,  $78,953;  Greece, 
$217,958,  increase,  $50,779;  France,  $146,097,  decrease,  $57,806;  Germany,  $73,949, 
decrease,  $40,987 ;  Roumania,  $62,235,  increase,  $18,941 ;  Russia,  $57,441,  decrease, 
$11,631 ;  Belgium,  $50,384,  decrease,  $18,907 ;  and  the  United  States,  $25,482,  increase, 
$5,373.  No  imports  were  recorded  as  from  Canada  in  1914,  but  in  1912  the  imports 
amounted  to  $3,436,  and  in  1913  to  $4,404. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Cyprus  in  1914,  with  increase  or  decrease 
compared  with  the  imports  in  1913,  were  as  follows:  Ale  and  beer,  $14,425,  increase, 
$1,743;  arms  and  ammunition,  $15,315,  decrease,  $3,450;  butter  and  butterine, 
$37,604,  decrease,  $17,506;  coal,  $25,706,  decrease,  $11,826;  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate 
and  chicory,  $47,372,  decrease,  $25,935;  cotton  goods,  $388,845,  decrease,  $73,658; 
drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  $31,565,  decrease,  $5,290;  earthenware,  $47,470,  increase, 
$11,929;  fish,  $19,705,  decrease,  $12,809;  glass  and  glassware,  $27,798,  decrease, 
$8,337;  government  stores,  $118,966,  decrease,  $33,407;  grain,  corn,  etc.,  $127,783; 
decrease,  $148,195  (made  up  chiefly  of  decreased  imports  of  flour,  $164,917  to  $47,050) ; 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  $53,634,  decrease,  $10,513 ;  leather  and  leatherwares, 
$140,745,  decrease,  $40,805 ;  metals,  $232,691,  decrease,  $64,840 ;  oils,  $135,280,  increase, 
$15,569;  paper,  $21,034,  decrease,  $9,465;  provisions  tinned,  bottled,  etc.,  $46,554, 
decrease,  $15,856;  sacks,  $43,200,  decrease,  $8,607;  silk,  $27,100,  decrease,  $3,779; 
soap,  $84,047,  increase,  $11,486;  sugar,  $94,077,  decrease,  $30,547;  tobacco,  $120,708, 
increase,  $11,208;  wood,  $121,644,  decrease,  $12,362;  and  wool,  $96,895,  decrease, 
$32,393. 

•The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1914  were  valued  at  $25,482,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  butter,  value  $1,917 ;  machinery,  value  $1.6,265  and  petroleum  value 
$5,563.  There  were  no  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  but  in  1913  the  imports  con- 
sisted entirely  of  machinery,  value  $4,404.  For  further  information  respecting  the 
trade  of  Cyprus,  with  portions  taken  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1107  of  the 
Monthly  Report  for  July. 

The  exports  from  Cyprus  from  1913  to  1914  decreased  from  $3,406,244  to 
$2,677,828.  This  decrease  in  the  exports  of  $728,416  was  shared  in  by  every  country 
taking  goods  from  Cyprus  except  the  United  Kingdom,  Malta  and  the  United  States. 
The  exports  to  principal  countries,  with  increase  or  decrease,  for  the  year  were  as 
follows:  Egypt  $904,222,  decrease  $452,192;  United  Kingdom  $796,649,  increase 
$209,179;  France  $336,117,  decrease  $108,813;  Turkey  $197,951,  decrease  $93,368; 
Greece  $183,001,  decrease  $14,153;  Italy  $56,858,  decrease  $12,794;  Austria-Hungary 
$49,810,  decrease  $76,651 ;  Malta  $28,304,  increase  $3,552 ;  Roumania  $19,773,  decrease, 
$139,338  and  the  United  States  $12,717,  increase  $3,140. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  $728,416,  was  due  chiefly  to  decreased  exports  of 
animals,  $260,162  to  $202,365;  asbestos  $47,226  to  $9,310;  coin  and  bullion,  $386,033 
to  $260,186;  hides  and  skins,  $68,717  to  $38,768  ;  raisins  $189,810  to  $36,105;  raw 
cotton,  $198,039  to  $134,343;  silk  cocoons,  $141,148  to  $31,370;  spirits  and  wines, 
$249,401  to '$164,498,  and  wheat  $85,950  to  $12,138.  The  only  items  to  show  consider- 
able increases  were:  Barley,  $183,701  to  $234,203;  beans  and  peas,  $8,127  to  $22,732; 
oats,  $18,026  to  $35,600;  raw  wool,  $59,280  to  $73,311,  and  vegetables  $48,126  to 
$83,424. 
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During  the  year  1914  the  principal  exports  from  Cyprus  with  portions  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  as  follows : — 


Total 

To  United 

To  United 

To 

Articles  Exported. 

Exports. 

<c  o  n  o  9  a  £ 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Canada, 

QQ7    Q  A  Q 

$534,102 

■  ■  ■•  * 
$  891 

Cotton,  raw  

134,342 

146 

Fruit — 

Lemons  and  oranges  .  . 

47,616 
66,907 

5 

— 

1,587 

Grain — 

234,203 

145,401 
23,486 
136 

Oats  i 

35,600 

38,768 

292 

31,370 

164,498 

28,314 

112 

"Wool,  raw  

26,134 
73,311 

8,677 
380 

10,960 
P7 

For  further  details  relative  to  the  exports  from  Cyprus,  with  portions  sent  to 
.the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914, 
see  table  No.  3,  page  1110  of  the  July  Monthly  Report. 

TRADE  OF  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  1915. 

On  pages  1112  to  1116  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  July  will  be  found  statistical 
tables  respecting  the-  foreign  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1915.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  noted  that  the  balance'  of  trade 
was  in  favour  of  the  islands,  the  imports  amounting  to  $49,312,194  and  the  exports 
to  $53,813,004,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $4,500,810.  The  total  trade  in 
1915  amounted  to  $103,125,198  as  against  $97,278,287  in  1914,  showing  an  improve- 
ment during  the  year  of  $5,846,911.  Compared  with  1914  the  imports  show  an  improve- 
ment of  $723,541  and  the  exports  of  $5,123,370.  The  increase  in  the  general  import 
trade  was  due  to  a  shortage  in  the  local  rice  crop  necessitating  foreign  purchases.  The 
imports  in  1915,  exclusive  of  imports  of  rice,  fell  nearly  $3,000,000  below  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  exports  was  largely  due  to  increased  prices  received 
for  sugar,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  increased  exports  of  copra  and  hemp.  In  1914 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  with  the 
Uniced  States,  the  imports  being  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  and  the  exports  a  trifle 
more,  but  in  1915  the  trade  with  the  United  States  was  48  per  cent,  imports  from 
amounting  to  53  per  cent  and  the  exports  amounting  to  43-9  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1915  the  imports  into  the  Philippine  Islands  were  valued  at 
$49,312,194  as  compared  with  $48,588,653  in  the  previous  year  1914.  From  1914  to 
1915  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  $24,020,395  to  $26,381,060; 
from  the  French  East  Indies  from  $3,131,240  to  $6,883,070 ;  from  Japan  from  $3,633,- 
642  to  $3,717,268;  from  Switzerland  from  $520,895  to  $792,860;  from  British  East 
Indies  from  $744,346  to  $755,992 ;  from  Dutch  East  Indies  from  $550,349  to  $571,102 
and  from  the  Netherlands  from  $132,504  to  $147,669.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $4,429,612  to  $3,261,015 ;  from  China  from 
$2,503,588  to  $2,331,081 ;  from  Australasia  from  $2,425,251  to  $1,409,613 ;  from  Spain 
from  $1,193,475  to  $919,103;  from  France  from  $1,098,609  to  $750,833;  from  Siam 
from  $320,995  to  $297,440,  and  from  Germany  from  $2,252,550  to  $226,812.  Imports 
from  Canada  during  the  same  period  decreased  from  $46,065  to  $14,257. 

During  the  year  1915  the  principal  imports  with  increase  or  decrease  compared 
with  1914,  were  as  follows :  Animals  $517,847,  increase  $193,922 ;  books,  and  printed 
matter  $409,446,  decrease  $60,100;  breadstuffs  $2,610,351,  increase  $565,187;  cars, 
carriages,  etc.,  $1,292,102,  decrease  $195,261;  cement  $408,530,  decrease  $146,352; 
chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines  $865,329,  increase,  $141,538;  coal  and  coke 
$1,439,454,  decrease  $318,112;    cocoa  $234,740,  decrease  $97,163;    coffee  $242,390, 
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decrease  $104,994;  cotton  and  manufactures  $11,791,414,  increase  $1,835,170;  eggs 
$414,567,  increase  $3,202;  explosives  $493,006,  decrease  $239,012;  fish  $416,144, 
decrease  $304,591;  fruits  and  nuts  $355,104,  decrease  $50,169;  glass  and  glassware 
$270,778,  decrease  $22,541;  hats  and  caps  $111,178,  decrease  $24,504;  hay  $202,180, 
increase  $65,109;  india-rubber  and  manufactures  $297,166,  increase  $12,022;  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  $750,247,  decrease  $78,464;  leather  and  manufactures  $1,274,803, 
decrease  $283,021;  meat  and  dairy  products  $2,821,078,  decrease  $163,469  ;  metals 
and  manufactures  $4,963,214,  decrease  $2,640,864  (this  decrease  was  confined  chiefly 
to  iron  and  steel  products,  which  decreased  from  $6,983,444  to  $4,430,072) ;  oils 
$2,029,525, 'decrease  $45,329;  paints  and  pigments  $287,515,  increase  $95,504;  paper 
$761,210,  increase  $4,020 ;  rice  $6,724,276,  increase  $3,448,128 ;  silk  and  manufactures 
$902,787,  increase  $53,349;  soap  $481,099,  decrease  $104,263;  spirits,  wines  and  malt 
liquors  $315,520,  decrease  $34,532;  sugar  and  molasses  $208,836,  decrease  $66,509; 
tobacco  $392,292,  increase  $84,999;  vegetables  $714,442,  decrease  $80,897;  wood  and 
manufactures  $336,213,  increase  $435,576;  and  wool  and  manufactures  $264,766, 
decrease  $115,436. 

It  will  be  found  by  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1113,  of  the  Monthly  Report 
referred  to,  that  an  importation  was  shown  for  the  United  States,  opposite  nearly 
every  item  in  the  import  classification.  As  a  rule  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  large  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  oils  are  similar  to  those  that 
Canada  exports.  From  1914  to  1915  imports  of  the  following  goods  from  the  United 
States  show  increases:  Breadstufis,  $1,119,928  to  $2,243,906;  cars,  carriages,  etc., 
$937,479  to  $1,080,442;  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines,  $405,754  to  $548,215; 
cotton  manufactures,  $5,826,333  to  $8,611,843;  india-rubber  manufactures,  $257,405 
to  $274,388 ;  and  instruments  and  apparatus,  $513,997  to  $535,281.  All  the  other  large 
classes  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  show  decreases,  the  principal 
decrease  being  in  iron  and  steel  products,  $5,093,296  to  $3,709,962.  The  imports  from 
Canada  in  1915  amounted  to  only  $14,257,  and  consisted  principally  of  meat  and  dairy 
products,  value  $2,663;  paper,  value,  $5,811,  and  spirits,  value,  $4,631.  For  further 
details  as  to  the  imports  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  portions  received  from 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany  and  Canada  for  1914  and  1915,  see  table 
No.  2,  page  1113,  of  the  July  Monthly  Eeport. 

The  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  reached  a  higher  mark — $53,813,004— 
in  1915  than  during  any  previous  year  since  1899,  with  the  exception  of  the  exports 
for  the  year  1912.  From  1914  to  1915  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  $7,280,033  to  $9,227,103;  to  France,  from  $3,897,283  to  $5,553,813;  to  Japan, 
from  $2,993,845  to  $3,780,246;  to  Hong  Kong,  from  $2,025,917  to  $3,471,408 ;  to  Spain, 
from  $2,256,337  to  $2,592,117;  to  China,  from  $1,102,290  to  $1,621,746;  and  to  Italy, 
from  $738,529  to  $1,435,197.  During  the  same  period  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
decreased  from  $24,427,710  to  $23,653,211;  to  British  East  Indies,  from  $1,157,095 
to  $1,076,623;  to  Australasia,  from  $602,650  to  $559,171;  to  the  Netherlands,  from 
$333,116  to  $287,081,  and  to  Germany,  from  $1,079,714  to  $68.  The  exports  to  Canada 
increased  from  $2,313  to  $46,690. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  from  1914  to  1915  of  $5,123,370  was  chiefly  due  to 
increased  shipments  of  copra,  hemp  and  oils.  Exports  of  copra  increased  from 
$7,980,270  to  $11,111,554;  hemp  from  $19,194,815  to  $21,339,100,  and  oils  from  $2,642,- 
622  to  $2,842,284.  The  only  article  to  show  a  serious  decline  during  the  year  was 
tobacco,  which  decreased  from  $4,177,532  to  $3,704,934.  During  the  year  1915  the 
principal  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  Germany  and  Canada  were  as  follows: — 
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PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  FROM   THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

To  To 

Articles  Exported.  Exports.        Kingdom.         States.  Germany.  Canada. 


Total 

To  United 

To  United 

Exports. 

Kingdom. 

States. 

11  111  ttI 

<?  1  141  17Q 

$1,760,045 

760  768 

1  194 

378,063 

X  O  O  ,  O  T  o 

20  108 

52,282 

Li  D  t  ,  V  \)  V 

94-7  93fl 

21,339,100 

6,736,616 

11,351,283 

535,204 

286,202 

117,943 

144,935 

549 

2,842,284 

1,914 

2,819,427 

307,183 

9,615 

99,242 

11,310,215 

909,820 

5,141,580 

3,704,934 

89,582 

1,169,899 

292,210 

6,223 

244,038 

Fibres,    vegetable  and 

textile  grasses  .  . 
Gums  and  resins  .  . 
Hats  

Hemp   21,339,100        6,736,616      11,351,283    -    $25,563 

Maguey   535,204  286,202  117,943    4,750 

Metals  .  .  

Oils  .'.        2,842,284  1,914        2,819,427    15,719 

Shells.  :  

Sugar,  brown  

Tobacco   3,704,934  89,582        1,169,899    655 

Wood  

For  further  information  relative  to  the  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  see 
table  No.  3,  page  1116,  of  the  Eeport  for  July. 


TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD,  1915. 

According  to  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1120  to  1126  of  the  report 
respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Trinidad  for  the  calendar  year  1915,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  total  trade,  including  the  transhipment  trade,  amounted  to  $47,- 
734,145  in  1915  as  compared  with  $40,805,237  in  1914,  showing  .an  increase  during  the 
;fear  of  $6,928,908.  The  imports  were  responsible  for  $1,199,712  and  the  exports  for 
$5,729,196  of  this  increase.  It  will  be  found  on  investigation  of  the  transhipment 
trade,  viz.,  goods  to  and  from  other  countries,  which  owing  to  the  connection  made 
by  a  large  number  of  steamship  lines-  at  Trinidad,  have  to  be  transferred  at  that 
island,  that  if  this  trade  was  eliminated  from  the  imports  and  exports,  the  total  trade, 
both  imports  and  exports,  was  larger  in  1915  than  for  the  year  1913,  which  was  the 
highest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  island.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  a  whole 
has  apparently  been  beneficial  as  respects  the  general  trade  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  During  the  year  1915  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  supplying  about 
53  per  cent  and  foreign  countries  47  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  (exclusive  of  trans- 
shipment goods),  which  percentages  agree  with  those  given  for  1914,  whilst  49  per 
cent  of  the  exports  of  goods  the  produce  of  the  colony  was  sent  to  British  countries 
as  against  37  per  cent  in  1914  and  51  per  cent  to  foreign  countries  as  compared  with 
63  per  cent  in  1914. 

During  the  year  1915  the  imports  into  Trinidad  (exclusive  of  transhipment  goods) 
were  valued  at  $15,166,242  as  compared  with  $14,057,522  in  1914,  showing  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $1,108,720.  The  imports  from  principal  countries,  with  increase 
or  decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows :  United  Kingdom  $4,714,958,  decrease 
$183,147;  United  States  $4,447,618,  increase  $156,453;  Canada  $2,104,181,  increase 
$518,583;  Venezuela  $2,040,155,  increase  $622,159;  British  East  Indies  $524,787, 
decrease  $7,085 ;  British  Guiana  $444,185,  increase  $100,540 ;  France  $230,524,  decrease 
$58,716;  and  Germany  nil,  decrease  $176,845. 

During  the  year  1915  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Trinidad  were  as 
follows:— Ale  and  beer,  $220,635;  animals,  $403,052;  apparel,  wearing,  $238,209;  bags, 
empty,  $237,849;  boots  and  shoes,  $234,243;  butter,  $226,933;  butter  subst'tutes, 
$244,842;  carriages,  etc.,  $173,283;  cement,  $98,974;  cocoa,  raw,  $1,262,651;  coal  and 
coke,  $564,421;  fish,  $447,339;  flour,  $1,428,006;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $156,541; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  $228,291;  hats  and  bonnets,  $102,818;  hay  and  chaff,  $158,858; 
iron  and  steel  wares,  $274,173;  machinery,  $697,481;  manures,  $127,784;  meats,  $406,- 
990;  medicines,  $123,374;  milk,  condensed,  $221,132;  oats  and  corn,  $190,714;  oils, 
$293,869;  paper,  $1,203,949;  patent  fuel,  $135,984;  rice,  $868,456;  spirits,  $-«  39,595; 
textiles,  n.e.s.,  $1,203,949;  tobacco,  $172,255;  vegetables,  $199,665;  wines,  $103,086; 
and  wood,  $420,557. 
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An  importation  is  shown  in  almost  every  instance  for  the  foregoing  classes  of 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  the  former 
consisted  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  and  from  the  latter  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials.   In  the  case  of  Canada  the  imports  consisted  largely  of  foodstuffs. 

Owing  to  difficulties  experienced  under  war  conditions  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
the  United  Kingdom  the  imports  in  many  lines  of  goods  from  the  Mother  Country 
were  short  in  1915  in  comparison  with  the  imports  in  1914.  That  this  shortage  was 
made  up  largely  by  increased  shipments  from  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table  showing  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1914  and  1915. 


From  United 

Kingdom. 

From  United  States. 

Articles  Imported. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

.  .  $112,074 

$  66,536 

$101,913 

$153,124 

Carriages,    motor  cars 

and 

39,478 

79,137 

131,857 

31,964 

15,559 

22,454 

54,934 

115,379 

58,064 

417,250 

506,357 

Fish  

93,099 

25,100 

15,233 

28,932 

167,588 

156,322 

7,451 

10,809 

176,261 

137,454 

54,833 

65,710 

37,123 

17,602 

131,093 

152,098 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  Canada  ought  to  have  benefited  by 
the  falling  off  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  rather  than  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  she  receives  a  preference  on  the  above  list  of  imports,  with  the  exception 
of  wearing  apparel  and  certain  wood  manufactures. 

The  proportion  of  the  imports  into'  Trinidad  from  Canada  in  1912  was  7-3  per 
cent  and  from  the  United  States  31-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  in  1915  the  proportion 
from  Canada  had  risen  to  13-7  per  cent  while  that  from  the  United  States  had  fallen 
to  29-5  per  cent.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  Canada  from  1912  to  1915 
was  directly  due  to  the  tariff  concessions  granted  Canada  under  the  Canada- West 
Indies  Trade  agreement.  The  Collector  of  Customs  for  Trinidad  in  his  report  on  the 
trade  of  that  island  in  1915,  says  "  The  effect  of  the  preference  has  been  to  greatly 
benefit  the  trade  with  Canada  in  articles  such  as  flour,  fish,  oats,  beans  and  peas,  con- 
densed milk  and  potatoes,  but  has  had  little  or  no  effect  in  transferring,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  trade  in  the  majority  of  the  manufactured  articles  to  the 
United  Kingdom."  Canada  has  made  no  progress,  or  very  little,  in  supplying  the 
colony  with  the  manufactured  articles  in  which  she  has  been  granted  a  preference. 
That  the  preference  has  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  in  a  large  number  of  articles  is  indicated  by  the  following  table 
showing  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  years  1912  and  1915  of 
articles  specified  in  the  preferential  trade  agreement. 


From 

Canada. 

From  United 

States. 

Articles  Imported. 

1912. 

„  1915. 

1912. 

1915. 

$  973 

$  2,808 

$  15,486 

$ 

13,281 

5,914 

7,125 

20,275 

19,866 

Fish  .. 

298,730 

383,075 

49,314 

28,932 

276,806 

1,155,016 

780,643 

271,404 

Oats  

128,304 

158,181 

17,666 

25,822 

1,314 

17,417 

14,186 

4,891 

6,764 

11,972 

350 

12,298 

35,911 

8,259 

10,809 

62,741 

77,861 

344,390 

114,917 

Vegetables  (chiefly  potatoes). 

15,744 

47,916 

13,471 

40,393 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1915,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared 
with  1914,  were  as  follows:  Carriages,  motor  cars  and  parts,  $428,  decrease,  $6,595; 
cement  nil,  decrease,  $5,327;  cordage  and  twine,  $7,125;  decrease,  $34;  fish,  $383,075, 
increase,  $84,068 ;  flour,  $1,155,016,  increase,  $252,439 ;  hardware,  etc.,  $4,697,  decrease, 
$2,282 ;  hay,  $21,452,  increase,  $5,081 ;  manure  nil,  decrease,  $5,120 ;  medicines,  $7,717, 
decrease,  $552;  milk,  condensed,  $17,412,  increase,  $11,990;  oats,  $158,181,  decrease, 
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$6,526;  paints  and  colours,  $10,342,  increase  $4,609;  paper,  $6,764,  increase,  $880; 
soap,  $35,911,  increase,  $29,589;  vegetables,  $47,916,  increase,  $33,920;  and  wood,  $81,- 
998,  decrease,  $5,352. 

For  further  details  respecting  the  imports  into  Trinidad  with  portions  received 
from  the?  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1122, 
of  the  July  Monthly  Report. 

The  exports  from  Trinidad  in  1915,  exclusive  of  goods  entered  for  transhipment, 
were  valued  at  $19,783,541  as  against  an  export  in  1914  of  $14,145,336,  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  year  of  $5,638,205.  The  exports  to  principal  countries,  with  increase  or 
decrease  compared  with  1914,  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $8,225,099,  increase, 
$2,849,963;  United  Kingdom,  $7,630,622,  increase,  $4,845,570;  France,  $1,944,934, 
decrease,  $313,977;  Canada,  $823,916,  decrease,  $862,364;  British  West  Indies,  $195,- 
406,  decrease,  $17,101;  and  Germany  nil,  decrease,  $411,170. 

Tiie  proportion  of  the  exports  from  Trinidad  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  1914 
to  1915  increased  from  19-7  per  cent  to  38-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  to  the  United  States 
from  38-0  per  cent  to  41-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  whilst  during  the  same  period  the  pro- 
portion of  the  exports  to  Canada  decreased  from  11-9  per  cent  to  4-2  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Trinidad  to  Canada  was  due  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  sugar  crop  going  to  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  year  1915  goods 
were  entered  for  transhipment  to  Canada  of  a  value  of  $769,270.  This  amount  was 
made  up  entirely  of  British  Guiana  sugar. 

The  principal  exports  from  Trinidad  in  1915,  with  portions  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  as  follows: — 


Total  To  United  To  United  To 

Articles  Exported.  Exports.  Kingdom.  States.  Canada. 

Cocoa,  raw   $10,826,629  $2,055,996  $6,552,071  $239,615 

Sugar   5,209,990  4,679,129    515,770 

Asphalt   676,330  111,358  563,686  — 

Rum   419,175  416,679  784  — 

Petroleum   386,943  36,394  289,559  — 

Cocoanuts   300,122  29,676  258,083  11,855 

Beans,  tonca   182,280    177,420  — 

Copra   178,665  44,020  122,352  44 

Bitters   135,031  75,925  40,700  — 

Hides  and  skins   106,770  2,905  67,262  34,825 

Molasses   41,994  3,602  1,144  17,117 


For  further  information  relative  to  the  exports  from  Trinidad,  with  the  portion 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  years  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1125,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  July. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN*. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  -figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  November  15.  Over  24,000  boxed  apples  offered.  "Extra 
Fancy"  Oregon  Newtowns  (size  125  to  163),  13s.  to  13s.  6d.;  "Fancy,"  lis.  9d.  to 
12s.  3d. ;  Californias,  9s.  9d.  to  lis. ;  "  Extra  Fancy "  Washington  Jonathans  (size 
125  to  163),  12s.  to  12s.  6d.;  "Fancy,"  lis.  9d.  to  12s.  3d.;  "Extra  Fancy"  Wagener 
(size  125  to  163),  lis.  to  lis.  9d.;  "Fancy,"  10s.  9d.  to  lis.;  Delicious,  12s.;  Vir- 
ginia York  Imperials,  39s.  for  special  grade,  average  grade  31s.  to  33s.,  Ben  Davis 
31s.  6d.,  Albermarle  42s.    No  Ontario  apples  offered. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  November  15.  Ex  ss.  Saturnia,  Nova  Scotian  apples,  No.  l's 
26s.  to  28s.,  No.  2's  23s.  to  25s.,  Ribstons,  No.  l's  23s.  to  25s.,  No.  2's,  21s.  to  22s., 
Blenheims,  No.  l's  23s.  to  24s.,  No.  2's  21s.  to  22s.;  Ontario  apples,  Kings  No.  l's 
50s.,  No.  2's  45s.,  Greenings,  No.  l's  38s.  6d.,  No.  2's  33s.,  Baldwins  No.  l's  35s.  to 
37s.,  No.  2's  31s.,  No.  3's  26s.,  Spies,  No.  l's  51s.,  No.  2's  35s.,  No.  3's  26s.,  Golden 
Russets,  No.  l's,  40s.,  No.  2's  34s.  to  35s.,  Pewaukees,  No.  l's  34s.,  No.  2's  28s.  to  29s. 
Virginia  York  Imperial  22s.  to  26s.,  Winesaps  33s.,  Baldwins  27s.  to  28s.  Washington 
Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy  grade  lis.  3d.  to  12s.  6d.  per  box  (125  to  163),  Newtowns, 
Extra  Fancy  grade  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  per  box  (125  to  163). 

Liverpool:  Sale  November  17.  Maine  Baldwins,  No.  l's,  33  to  36s;  Greenings, 
39s;  Spies  in  boxes,  12s.  Washington  Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163), 
12s  3d ;  Newtowns,  12s  6d. 

London:  November  16.  SS.  Rappahannock  long  overdue.  Market  bare  Nova 
Scotian  apples.   High  price  prospects  for  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha  now  due. 

Glasgow :  Sale  November  17.  Okanagan  apples  ex  ss.  Saturnia :  Mcintosh  Red, 
No.  l's  (size  93  to  113),  9s  6d  to  10s  6d,  (size  125  to  163),  12s  3d  to  12s  9d;  No.  2's 
(size  125  to  163),  10s  9d.  Jonathans  (size  93  to  113),  No.  l's,  lis,  No.  2's,  10s  9d. 
Oregon  Newtowns,  Fancy  (size  125  to  210),  lis  9d.  Nova  Scotian  apples  (in  barrels) 
ex  ss.  Saturnia:  Kings,  No.  l's,  25  to  26s,  No.  2's,  23  to  24s,  No.  3's,  18s.  Ribstons, 
No.  l's,  23  to  25s,  No.  2's,  22  to  23s,  No.  3's,  18  to  21s.  Blenheims,  No.  l's,  22  to  23s, 
No.  2's,  20  to  21s,  No.  3's,  17s. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

According  to  information  received  at  the  office  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner 
in  South  Africa  from  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Excise  at  Pretoria,  the 
following  are  among  the  most  recent  industrial  developments  in  the  Union: — 

TANNING  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  about  twenty  tanneries  throughout  the  Union,  most 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  Cape  Province.  The  output  of  leather  from  these  tan- 
neries in  1914  was  valued  at  over  £260,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  output  has 
since  increased  to  well  over  £500,000.  A  start  has  been  made  with  the  export  of  leather 
from  South  Africa,  and  already  during  this  year  South  African  leather  to  the  value 
of  £3,500  has  been  sold  on  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY. 

Side  by  side  with  the  expansion  of  the  tanning  industry,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable development  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacture.   The  demand  for  boots  is  steadily 
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increasing,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Union  are  more  generally  adopting  footwear.  There  has  also  been  a  big  increase  in 
the  production  of  better-class  boots,  and  South  African  tanners  can  hardly  cope  with 
local  demands  for  upper  leather,  both  chrome  and  bark  tanned.  Imports  of  leather 
into  the  Union  in  1913  were  valued  at  £230,000,  while  in  the  period  of  January-July 
(inclusive)  of  this  year  only  £73,181  worth  of  leather  was  imported.  Imports  of  boots 
and  shoes  have  also  declined. 

WATTLE  EXTRACT  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  extract  from  wattle  bark  grown  in  Natal  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  one  firm  is  already  treating  50  tons  of  green  bark  daily.  A 
first  consignment  of  extract  was  recently  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Another  com- 
pany expects  to  commence  work  in  a  few  months'  time. 

The  utilization  for  extract  of  a  proportion  of  the  bark  grown  in  Natal  will  con- 
siderably improve  the  market  position  of  this  material.  During  1915  the  total  quan- 
tity of  wattle  bark  shipped  was  40,027  tons,  which,  owing  to  difficulties  as  to  cargo 
space,  was  some  18,000  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

(The  company  which  is  now  producing  extract  is  probably  the  one  recently  estab- 
lished at  Merebank,  Natal;  while  the  second  company  is  presumably  that  which  is 
erecting  a  factory  at  Maritzburg.) 

EXPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

The  export  of  beef  from  the  Union  continues,  and  recent  reports  indicate  that  a 
much  better  and  more  uniform  class  of  meat  is  now  being  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom. In  1915,  the  first  year  of  this  business,  5,094,673  pounds  of  beef  (including 
veal),  valued  at  £86,984,  were  exported.  Up  to  the  middle  of  August  this  year  3,010,- 
560  pounds  of  beef,  valued  at  £52,215  were  exported.  A  sample  consignment  of  pork 
and  poultry  was  recently  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  realized  good  prices. 

The'  future  of  the  South  African  meat  export  trade  formed  the  subject  of  an 
important  discussion  at  the  recent  Agricultural  Congress,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed,  including  a  suggestion  that  a  commission  of  farmers  should  visit  the  prin- 
cipal meat  exporting  countries,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  suitable 
organization  for  dealing  with  the  meat  export  trade  of  the  Union.  The  necessity  for 
putting  this  trade  on  a  firm  foundation  as  soon  as  possible  was  emphasized,  the  rapid 
increase  of  stock  making  an  outlet  oversea  imperative.  The  total  head  of  cattle  in 
the  Union  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  over  8,000,000. 

As  regards  dried  fruit,  between  300  and  400  tons  of  Cape  raisins  were  placed  on 
the  United  Kingdom  market  in  1915,  realizing  in  some  instances  very  high  prices. 

South  Africa  is  making  rapid  progress  in  its  export  trade  in  citrus  fruit,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  production  within  the  Union  next  year  will  reach  about  1,000,000 
boxes.  The  exports  of  deciduous  fruits  in  the  coming  season  are  expected  to  amount 
to  16,000  tons. 

Considerable  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  available  insulated  rolling 
stock  of  the  Union  railways,  these  additions  having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
expansion  of  both  the  meat  and  fruit  industries. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTION. 

For  many  years  fibre  has  been  produced  in  commercial  quantities  on  the  Natal 
coast.  It  is  obtained  from  an  agave  (locally,  aloes)  which  is  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Several  firms  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  one  alone  is  exporting  approxi- 
mately ten  to  twelve  tons  of  fibre  monthly,  which  realizes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  £45  per  ton. 
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Fibre  is  also  manufactured  into  ropes  locally,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand. 
One  firm  recently  stated  that  it  had  orders  six  months  ahead  of  the  capacity  of  its 
plant.  Another  large  rope-making  company  near  Johannesburg  reports  that  it  is 
importing  machinery  so  as  to  be  able  to  treat  local  fibres. 

The  fibrous  plants  of  the  Union  have  not  yet  been  adequately  investigated.  Sisal 
is  being  grown  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Barberton  district,  and  samples  of  the  ropes 
made  from  this  fibre  are  now  being  scientifically  tested.  Sanseveria  grows  wild  and 
luxuriantly  in  the  Nelspruit  district  of  the  Transvaal. 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURE. 

There  are  two  large  cement  works  in  the  Union,  one  being  in  the  Pretoria  dis- 
trict, and  the  other  operating  on  the  Vaal  river.  The  former  company  is  producing 
annually  close  upon  500,000  casks  of  cement.  In  the  making  of  the  cement,  between 
200  and  800  tons  of  gypsum,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Kimberley,  Boshof  and  Grey- 
town  districts,  is  used  per  month.  An  excellent  deposit  of  lime  was  recently  dis- 
covered near  Mafeking  and  the  former  company  has  established  a  branch  works 
there. 

GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIES  BOARD.  . 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  is  notified  in  a  later  report  from  the  same 
source  that  the  Union  Government  have  appointed  an  advisory  board  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  industrial  development. 

PAPER-MAKING  MATERIAL. 

The  economic  resources  of  the  country  are  being  investigated  in  regard  to  paper- 
making  material,  of  which  large  quantities  are  known  to  exist.  Vast  areas  of  native 
grasses  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  to  these  that 
special  attention  is  now  being  directed. 


SHORTAGE  OF  LUMBER  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Havana,  has  forwarded,  under  date  of  November  10,  the  following  information  on  the 
lumber  situation  in  Cuba,  together  with  market  prices  c.i.f.  Havana,  and  news  of 
general  interest. 

Stocks  of  lumber  are  considerably  reduced  and  prices  are  firm.  Consumers  are 
paying  from  $8  to  $10  per  M  more  -for  all  grades  of  lumber  than  they  were  paying 
one  year  ago. 

Cuban  lumber  dealers  last  week  all  received  notice  from  exporters  in  the  United 
States  that  they  were  preparing  to  ship  1,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to  Europe  the 
first  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  United 
States  was  shipping  to  Europe  about  100,000,000  feet  annually.  Dealers  here  consider 
this  notice  as  a  preliminary  to  another  increase  in  price.  Among  the  cargoes  of 
lumber  arriving  this  week  included  a  large  schooner  loaded  with  spruce  from  Bathurst, 
New  Brunswick. 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  HAY  AND  FISH  ARRWING. 

Considerable  quantities  of  hay  are  arriving  weekly  from  the  middle  west  by  way 
of  New  Orleans.  This  hay  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  Canadian  origin  and  sells  from 
four  to  five  dollars  less  per  ton.  Of  the  shipments  arriving  this  week  800  bales  came 
from  Montreal  via  Boston. 

Much  codfish  is  arriving  from  Alaska  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 
The  arrivals  this  week  included  500  cases  from  Nova  Scotia. 
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THE  POTATO  SITUATION. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  the  centre  of  interest  at  the  Produce  Exchange  was  the 
potato  situation.  Within  twenty  days  the  price  of  potatoes  advanced  from  $4.50  to 
$6.50  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Havana. 

This  extremely  high  price,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  potato 
harvest  was  being  finished  in  the  north,  was  a  puzzle  to  dealers  here.  They  could  not 
make  out  whether  there  was  a  real  scarcity  of  stock  or  speculation  on  the  part  of 
dealers.  It  would  seem  now  as  if  prices  had  reached  their  limit,  as  potatoes  have 
declined  50  cents  per  barrel  in  the  last  few  days. 

The  arrivals  of  potatoes  in  Havana  this  week  were  20,261  sacks  and  barrels.  Of 
this  quantity  12,293  came  from  Canada  and  7,968  from  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  this  week's  shipment  of  Canadian  potatoes  was  about  $70,000. 

HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CUBA. 

For  many  years  Cuba  has  been  considered  by  foreigners  as  a  country  where  the 
cost  of  living  was  high,  but  since  the  European  war  commenced  many  articles  of  food 
have  doubled  in  value.  The  day  labourer  is  the  one  who  feels  the  effect  of  the  high 
prices  prevailing  the  most.  While  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  perhaps  20  or  25 
per  cent,  nearly  everything  he  has  to  buy  has  increased  in  price  from  60  to  100  per 
cent. 

MARKET  PRICES  C.I.F.  HAVANA. 

Following  are  this  week's  prices  c.i.f.  Havana  of  a  number  of  articles  of  interest : — 


 per  M. 

$38 

00  to 

$40 

00 

37 

00 

39 

00 

,per  sack  of  180  lb. 

5 

80 

6 

00 

6 

00 

6 

50 

,  .per  bush,  of  32  lb. 

75 

78 

Hay  (good  No.  2)  

28 

00 

34 

00 

40 

00 

Codfish  

10 

00 

12 

00 

8 

00 

9 

00 

3 

00 

3 

50 

Eggs  

7 

50 

8 

50 

42 

44 

Cheese  (      "  )  

32 

34 

Flour  

9 

00 

10 

00 

CUBAN  NEWS  OF 

GENERAL  INTEREST. 

During  the  month  of  November  twenty  large  steamers  will  load  sugar  at  the 
different  ports  of  Cuba  to  be  delivered  in  England.  This  sugar  has  been  bought  by 
the  British  Government. 

The  total  trade  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  $473,731,606. 
Of  this  amount,  $171,809,056  represented  imports  and  $301,922,550  made  up  the 
exports,  showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Cuba  of  $130,113,494. 

The  new  ferry  steamer  Joseph  R.  Perrott  made  her  first  trip  from  Key  West  to 
Havana  on  November  5.  The  construction  of  this  steamer  is  very  similar  to  her  sister 
ship  the  Henry  M.  Flager  but  is  considerably  larger.  These  two  steamers  will  make 
daily  trips  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  one  arriving  in  Havana  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  delivering  in  Havana  from  fifty  to  sixty  loaded  cars 
daily.  When  the  ferry  service  was  first  inaugurated,  one  steamer  was  able  to  handle 
all  the  traffic  offering  for  several  months,  by  making  four  trips  a  week.  Now  with 
two  steamers  running  daily  they  are  not  able  to  bring  cars  over  as  fast  as  they  arrive 
at  Key  West. 

Large  quantities  of  machinery  for  the  sugar  mills  are  arriving  daily  by  this  route 
in  car  lots,  and  is  forwarded  directly  to  the  mills  without  breaking  bulk. 

Although  the  presidential  election  was  held  in  Cuba  on  November  1,  at  time  of 
writing  (November  10)  the  result  is  not  known.   Both  parties  are  claiming  a  victory. 
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TRADE  OF  JAPAN  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS  ENDED  JULY. 

An  occasional  correspondent  to  the  Department  has  forwarded  the  subjoined 
trade  returns  of  Japan  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31,  1916,  together  with 
returns  for  the  same  period  in  1914  and  1915,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Although  Japan  increased  her  exports  to  nearly  every  country  during  the  seven 
months  ended  July  in  1916,  it  will  be  noticed  that  whilst  Canada  increased  her  exports 
to  Japan  during  the  seven  months  from  yen  678,113  in  1915  to  yen  780,963  in  1916, 
Japan  during  the  same  period  increased  its  exports  to  Canada  from  yen  2,931,431  in 
1915  to  yen  5,519,839  in  1916.  In  other  words  while  Canada  increased  its  exports  by 
15  per  cent  during  the  seven  months  ended  July  31,  1916,  Japan  during  the  same 
period  increased  her  exports  by  90  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  and 
imported  into  Japan  by  countries  for  the  seven  months  ended  July,  1916,  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1914  and  1915 : — 


MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  AND  IMPORTED  INTO  JAPAN  BY  COUNTRIES. 


..  Vv  —  

Exports. 

Imports. 

Seven  Months  ended  July  31. 

.    Seven  Months  ended  July  31. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Asia. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

100,906,178 

72,055,574 

105,080,228 

58,886,342 

45,868,562 

33.807,700 

Kwantung  Province  

16,807,713 

11,775,088 

14,169,858 

25,183,975 

22,514,635 

23,982,205 

Hong:  Kong  

19,927,294 

16,406,967 

21,272,618 

535,879 

851,  o04 

470,959 

British  India   ... 

35,393,858 

21,888.735 

16,732,361 

123,949,411 

98,348,531 

134,904,228 

British  Straits  Settlements. 

10,153,412 

6,730,203 

5,977,570 

5,657,301 

2,604,345 

2.418,575 

Dutch  India   

10,277,287 

4,604,622 

3,690,984 

5,028,735 

9,583,026 

13,148,991 

French  Indo-China  

1,281,637 

343,569 

579,913 

3,513.716 

1,890,331 

12,415,155 

Asiatic  Russia  

62,890,315 

37,447,013 

2,953,492 

1,367,671 

2,446,507 

402,137 

5,528,707 

4,356,693 

3,895,228 

5,663,992 

4,576,578 

4,832,931 

931,193 

438,936 

290,907 

1,207,970 

1,635,784 

2,652,014 

57,827 

21,921 

2,130 

9,785 

Total  

264,155,421 

176,069,321 

174,643,159 

230,997,122 

190,329,388 

229,034,895 

Europe. 

52,570,200 

39,860,280 

16,212,122 

43,117,215 

32,862,775 

61,054,366 

26,720,142 

22,243,793 

25,004,125 

2,409,405 

2,553,453 

3,069,677 

5 

9,896,162 

3,539,757 

4,811,524 

37,109,443 

2,294,496 

133,144 

152,222 

4,952,296 

Italy   

1,197,802 

1,349,001 

10,313,381 

374,897 

147,275 

511,518 

18,342 

22,243 

54,801 

998,331 

983,639 

1,171,418 

Austria-Hungary  

537,809 

35,975 

60,948 

1,554,025 

47^377 

25J68 

48S,315 

273,261 

152,905 

351,887 

202,227 

97,063 

30,975 

5,958,863 

3,150,542 

3,266,375 

873 

747 

10,424 

1,441,779 

549,911 

490,757 

Russia     

14,596,739 

5,727,508 

1,452,807 

608,226 

240,278 

32,243 

Spain  

96,451 

240,219 

283,024 

68,244 

141,935 

119,867 

Denmark    

102,597 

264,533 

273,612 

101,549 

63,055 

24,219 

Turkey  

19,650 

1,824 

190,956 

16 

81,003 

3,832 

Portugal  

6,5/2 

11,366 

14,162 

3,989 

3,539 

4,377 

29.200 

1,941 

1,407 

2,983 

Total  •  

95,608,172 

69,846,291 

67,057,171 

59,066,058 

45,957,987 

113,716,300 
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MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  AND  IMPORTED  INTO  JAPAN  BY  COUNTRIES.  Continued. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Seven  Months  ended  J uly  31. 

Seven  Months  ended  July  31. 

1916. 

1915. 

191.4 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

North  America. 

Yen. 

172,719,013 
5,519,839 
30.862 
460,180 

Von 

x  en. 

97,178,473 
2,931,431 
7,049 
254,495 

Von 

x  en. 

111,657,384 
2,598,073 
135,317 

Yen. 

106,702,650 
780,963 
3,779 
971 

73,488,363 

Von 

x  en. 

63,614,743 
678, 113 
6,560 
4,204 

Yen. 

60,059,884 
814,114 
148,881 

South  America. 

Chili  

Brazil    .. 

178,729,894 

100,371,448 

114,390,774 

64,303,620 

61,022,879 

313,878 
618, 456 
783,834 
42,062 
96, 436 

69,540 
70,098 
556, 173 

96,076 
41,178 

252,598 

474,346 
3,514,127 
31,177 
5,130 
18,474 

92 

1,491,969 
9 

251 

2,290,800 
18,121 

Other  countries  

Africa. 

Egypt  

Cape  Colony  and  Natal — 

51,237 

37,395 

1,854,666 

747,048 

389,852 

4,073,254 

1,529,465 

2,309,172 

995,59^ 
1,919,969 

977 

389,437 
320, 472 
ou, oov 

l,523,9o3 
203,916 

7,338,65/ 
6,948 
81,618 

4,691,043 
9,856 

6,055,498 

Total  

All  Other. 
Australia  

3,193,060 

790, 259 

1,727,869 

7,42/ ,223 

4, 700, 89S 

6,055,498 

13,977,359 
917,122 
4.311,316 
367,349 

19,573,146 

9,138,099 

6,158,070 

25,298,361 
9,730 
36,472 
1,824,912 

17,552,199 

9,291,033 

20,955 
4, 369,1 8 1 

Temporary  Warehouse  . . 

3,340,680 
270,133 

2,701,331 
1,159,632 

26,374 
2,270,117 

12,748,912 

10,019,033 

27,169,476 

19,848,690 

13,681,972 

5,211,666 
1,580,705 

2,982,850 
809,691 

3,357,584 
156,319 

Unknown  

Grand  Total  

179,355 

318,369 

207,487 

563,293,714 

360,891,648 

368,435,345 

443,013,866 

330,462,590 

428,334,619 

CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 


The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  November  10,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  E.  Margarite,  S  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

November  7,  ss.  Limon,  248  drums. 

8,  ss.  Mexico,  151  drums. 


On  account  of  lack  of  demand  for  codfish  in  drums,  the  price  on  this  fish  remains 
weak.   Haddock  and  hake  are  obtaining  an  extremely  active  demand,  and  holders  are 
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maintaining  their  figures,  with  great  strength.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  9,  haddock  at  10, 
and  hake  at  8-50  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

November  6,  ss.  Chalmette,  950  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"         7,  ss.  Limon,  774  cases  from  Boston. 

8,  ss.  Pastores,  199  cases  from  New  York. 
S,  ss.  Mexico,  17  cases  from  New  York. 

The  market  has  been  active  on  codfish  in  cases,  with  a  slight  advance  in  price. 
An  upward  tendency  is  being  predicted  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  better 
consumption  during  this  season.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at  $15  to  $16,  and  that  from 
other  sources  at  $13.50  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

The  arrivals  this  week  amounted  to  444  boxes.  A  good  demand  is  in  evidence 
and  the  same  price  of  $1.40  per  large  box  still  prevails. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation — 
*  November  8,    ss.  Mexico,    344    cases  from  Holland. 

The  stocks  of  Gouda  cheese  have  been  greatly  reduced,  which  has  enabled  holders 
to  raise  their  prices.  Gouda  cheese  is  quoted  at  40  cents  per  pound  and  that  from 
United  States  at  23  to  26  cents. 

potatoes. 

Importation — 

November  5,  ss.  Anneta,  7,773  barrels  from  Kingsport,  N.S. 

7,  ss.  Limon,  10,693  bags  and  1,693  barrels  from  Boston. 

8,  ss.  Mexico,  100  bags  and  500  barrels  from  New  York. 

A  very  active  demand  has  continued  for  potatoes,  but  as  arrivals  are  heavy,  the 
price  has  declined  to  $6  per  barrel,  and  to  3|  cents  per  pound  for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  s/d.  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  $4.77  per  £. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
Russia. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Re  Securing  of  License. 

WitJa  further  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  (No.  which  stated  that  the  importation  of  all  goods  into  Russia 
on  private  account  via  Vladivostok  was  temporarily  prohibited  except  in  cases  where 
special  license  was  granted  for  requirements  of  the  Russian  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  informed  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  license  to  import  goods, 
application  must  be  made  by  the  importers  to  the  Imperial  Department  of  Commerce, 
Petrograd. 
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France. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

By  a  decree  signed  at  Paris  on  September  30,  1916,  the  inter-ministerial  commis- 
sion authorizes  the  export  from  France  to  Great  Britain,  British  Dominions,  Protec- 
torates and  Colonies,  Japan,  Russia,  the  States  of  America,  the  products  or  articles 
enumerated  hereunder : — 

Acids,  unprepared  (acides  gras)  of  all  kinds. 
Anhydrous  sulphur  (Anhydride  sulfureux). 
Arack. 
Asphalt. 

Whale  and  cachalot  sperm. 

Borax,  boracic  acid  and  other  boron  compounds. 

Bituminous  calc. 

Cinnamon. 

Metallic  chlorides,  excepting  gold  and  platinum  chlorides. 
Metalloidal  chlorides. 
Blacking  (Cirage). 

Glue  of  all  kinds  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  (egg  or  serum 
albumen,  dried  blood,  gelatine,  size,  crude  glue,  parings  of  hides  and  leather, 
animal  scraps). 

Dextrine  and  soluble  starch. 

Feldspar. 

Clove. 

Articles  of  lead  of  all  kinds. 

Sodium. 

Varnish. 
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TAEIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
South  Africa. 

The  following  tariff  interpretations  have  been  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  giving  decisions  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  upon  certain  articles 
on  importation  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  : — 


Articles. 


Cement,  gun  or  spray  

Clipper  belt  lacers,  a  tool  for  joining  leather  belting  .  . 

Doe  hair,  substitute  (flock)  

Dummy  ham,  for  advertising  purposes,  with  printed 

canvas  cover  

Follet  time  recording  clock    

Foot  gongs  for  tramways  

Furnace  pans  (boilers)  for  agricultural  purposes ........ 

Icing  bags,  rubber,  for  confectionery  

Ladders,  street,  portable  telescopic,  for  repairing  the 

overhead  gear  on  electric  light  standards.  .... 

Lead-coated  iron  sheets,  "special  motor  panels"  

Letter  copying  books,  folioed  or  indexed  

Lobjois  inhaler,  used  by  dental  surgeons  when  admin  is 

tering  anaesthetics  to  patients  

Marline  (tarred  junk)     ... 

Metal  lamp  sockets  for  vehicles  

Metal  whip  sockets  for  vehicles  

Panopepton  

Teazles,  a  dried  grass  used  in  blanket  manufacturing 
machinery  

Theatre  ambulance,  for  removing  patients  from  operat 
ing  theatre  to  ward  in  hospital  


No.  in 
Tariff. 

(General  Rate  of 
Import  Duty. 

.  114A 
11 4  A 
159 

3  %  ad  val. 

Q  0/ 

&    /o  " 

Free 

193 
193 
139 
11 4  A 
114  A 

20  %  ad  val. 
20  %  - 

3  %  - 
3  %  „ 

3  %  M 

193 

117C  2 
53B 

20  %  „ 
3  %  - 
25  %  M 

188A 
119 
133 
193 

51 B  | 

Free 
3  %  ad  val. 

3  % 

20  %  „ 
Per  imp.  gal.  8s., 
and  in  addition 

15  %  ad  val. 

152 

Free 

193 

20  %  ad  val. 

Rebate  allowed  upon 

goods,  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  recip- 
rocating British 
Colonies. 


Whole  duty. 


3  %  ad  val. 
3  %  H 
Whole  duty. 


3  %  ad  val. 
Whole  duty. 
3  %  ad  val. 


Whole  duty. 
3  %  ad  val. 
Nil. 

3  %  ad  val. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FARMING  MACHINERY  FOR  ITALY. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Italy,  in  common  with  the  other  belligerent  countries,  is  suffering  acutely  from 
labour  shortage,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Italian  Government  are  venturing  upon  a  dis- 
tinctly new  departure  in  their  decision  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  human  brawn  for 
agricultural  operations  by  the  wholesale  purchase  of  labour-saving  machinery  and 
appliances.  No  fewer  than  200,000  machines  are,  we  understand,  to  be  acquired,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  they  will  include  all  the  ordinary  types  of  modern  agricultural 
equipment.  This  is,  indeed  far  more  than  a  Government  innovation ;  it  will  constitute 
an  absolute  revolution  in  the  methods  under  which  agriculture  has  hitherto  been 
carried  on  in  Italy.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  cheap  labour,  hand-power  has  not 
only  dominated  all  farming  operations,  but  has  been  necessitated  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Many  classes  of  agricultural  machinery  are  still  practically  unknown  in 
the  market,  and  the  same  may  be  stated  of  motor  tractors  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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Unique  Opportunity  for  British  Makers. 

Before  the  war  such  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  would  have 
brought  a  prompt  response  from  Germany,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  bulk  of 
the  orders  would  have  been  filled  in  that  country.  As  the  Huns  are  now  eliminated 
from  all  participation  in  Italy's  commerce  for  many  years  to  come,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment would  naturally  prefer  that  the  majority  of  the  machines  should  be  obtained 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  all  probability  the  bulk'  of  the  orders  will  go  to 
America.  •  To  what  extent  British  industrialists  can  respond  to  the  opportunity 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  all  those  who  can  do  so  that  no 
better  introduction  to  the  market  in  respect  of  this  class  of  machinery  could  be  desired. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  that  in  all  transactions  with  Italy  it  is 
essential  that  weights  and  measures  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  metric  system, 
and  that  quotations  should  be  given  in  the  money  of  the  country.  The  use  of  the 
Italian  language  in  correspondence  is  also  desirable. 

NEW  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  UNDERTAKING. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  a  large  electrical  undertaking 
is  being  founded  in  Southern  "  Esterbothnia,"  in  which  three  towns  and  28  rural 
districts  are  concerned.  It  is  intended  to  form  a  company  for  carrying  out  the  project, 
and  to  set  up  four  stations  for  the  generation  of  electrical  power,  viz.,  at  Sturo,  Ilis- 
taro,  Kurikka  and  Alavu.  It  is  proposed  to  absorb  all  the  small  electrical  under- 
takings at  present  existing  in  these  districts.  In  the  region  covered  by  the  operations 
of  the  new  company  there  are  many  waterfalls  and  extensive  ,peat  deposits  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  power  to  be  generated  at  a  moderate  price. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  revised  Customs  tariff  for  Mexico  has  come  into  force. 
Real  and  imitation  jewellery  is  in  large  demand  in  Egypt. 
A  Britieii  consular  agency  has  been  established  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Ecuador. 
British  goods  are  rapidly  replacing  those  of  German  origin  in  South  Russia. 
Trade  in  Cyprus  is  increasing.   Last  year  imports  were  £588,019,  against  £496,744 
in  1914. 

There  is  little  demand  for  large  gas  ranges  in  France,  but  small  gasolene  and  oil 
stoves  would  find  a  good  market. 

Morocco  imported  British  goods  to  £2,044,456  in  1915,  an  increase  of  £267,980  on 
the  total  for  the  pre-war  year  1913. 

Japan  is  shipping  cotton  bootlaces  to  Australia  in  large  quantities,  and  to  avoid 
duty  on  the  completed  article  the  tags  are  being  shipped  separately. 

Italy's  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  January  to  May  were  valued  at 
£17,180,000,  against  £6|y809,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

An  American-Argentine  Company,  lately  established  in  the  Sierras  Bayas  dis- 
trict, Argentina,  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  will  commence  production  shortly. 

Since  the  war  started  the  United  States  has  increased  its  mercantile  marine  from 
2,405  vessels  of  1,076,152  gross  tons  to  3,135  vessels  of  2,194,470  gross  tons, 

Many  stocks  of  razors  in  Chile  are  entirely  sold  out.  Former  supplies  were 
largely  from  Germany,  and  total  imports  amounted  to  nearly  8,500  dozen  annually. 

Japan  ordered  800.000  cotton  looms  from  England  prior  to  the  war;  only  90,000 
have  been  delivered.  The  British  ban  on  iron  and  steel  has  prevented  delivery  of  the 
remainder. 

As  many  as  05  new  companies  were  formed  in  Russia  in  July  against  23  in  the 
same  month  of  1915.  The  total  capital,  too,  was  105,880,000  roubles  (£11,000,000  at 
normal  rate  of  exchange),  against  £4.000,000. 
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Bolivia's  trade  during  the  first  four  mont«hs  of  the  year  amounted  to  £8,031,200, 
an  increase  of  £3,064,000  over  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
increase,  however,  was  wholly  in  exports. 

Shortage  of  coal  in  Venezuela  is  favouring  the  increasing  importation  of  elec- 
trical appliances  for  domestic  and  industrial  use,  especially  fans,  stoves,  irons,  ovens, 
pumping  outfits,  and  motors  of  from  1  to  25  h.p. 

The  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  New  Zealand  increased  from  £400,000  in  the 
first  half  of  1014,  and  a  similar  amount  in  the  same  period  of  1915,  to  £630,000  in  that 
of  1915.   Higher  prices  were  to  . some  extent  responsible. 

Japan  imported  iron  of  various  kinds  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  to 
the  extent  of  £5,700,000  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  China  were  the  chief  suppliers. 

The  British  participation  in  the  trade  of  Ceylon  rose  from  38-7  per  cent  in  1913 
to  42-2  per  cent  in  1915;  and  that  of  British  Possessions  from  36-6  per  cent  to  31-9 
per  cent;  while  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  declined  from  30-7  per  cent  to  25-9  per 
cent. 

Copper  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Newfoundland. 
British  trunks  and  portmanteaus  find  a  good  market  in  Italy. 
French  Indo-China  imports  nearly  1,000  tons  of  soap  annually. 
Morocco  imports  machinery  to  nearly  £1,000,000  annually. 

Japanese  and  American  manufacturers  are  making  a  big  bid  for  the  Siberian 
market. 

In  1915,  56  per  cent  of  Argentine's  exports  were  agricultural  and  39-2  per  cent 
pastoral. 

Unable  to  produce  cotton  yarns,  Germany  is  now  spinning  paper  yarns,  and  the 
new  industry  is  growing. 

An  American  company,  concerned  chiefly  in  the  production  of  finished  dyes,  is 
spending  £1,000,000  on  plant  extensions. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  merchants  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  are  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  and  order  through  commission  houses  instead  of  dealing  direct  with 
exporters. 

CENTRAL  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  MACHINERY. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  ,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

The  Minister  of  Munitions  has  established  a  Central  Clearing  House  Organization 
in  the  Ministry  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  and  registering  machinery  which  is  idle  or 
about  to  become  idle.  The  Organization  will  endeavour:  (a)  To  ensure  that  contracts 
placed  by  the  Ministry  are  directed  towards  any  unoccupied  manufacturing  capacity 
which  might  exist  in  the  country;  and  (b)  To  place  engineering  contractors  who  have 
suitable  facilities  for  particular  supplies  in  touch  with  the  Ministry  and  with  other 
Government  Departments  requiring  these  supplies,  and  to  help  contractors  who  are 
able  to  undertake  additional  or  more  suitable  work  now  or  at  a  future  date  to  maintain 
continuous  employment  of  their  machinery  and  labour. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government,  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the 
British  Consul  at  Rio  Grande  (Mr.  E.  J.  Wigg)  writes,  under  date  8th  September, 
that  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  business  in  his  Consular  district  has  been  much 
restricted;  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  have  decreased  and  retail  trades  have 
suffered  severely  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  holders 
of  stocks  have  been  able  to  obtain  very  high  prices  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
fresh  supplies  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  those  obtained.  Stocks  for  which  it  was 
previously  impossible  to  find  a  market  have  now  been  sold  out.  As  a  result  of  delays 
in  executing  orders,  and,  in  many  cases  of  the  impossibility  of  accepting  them  for 
future  delivery,  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  checked. 
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Orders  for  every  class  of  goods,  except,  perhaps,  for  textiles,  have  been  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Amongst  the  many  classes  of  goods  which  have  been  imported  from 
that  country  into  Rio  Grande  are  cement,  of  which  enormous  quantities  were  received, 
galvanized  corrugated  iron,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  plain  and  barbed  fencing  wire, 
tin  plates,  white  and  red  lead,  paints,  linseed  oil,  and  chemicals.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  import  of  textiles,  but  there  has  been  a  small  business  in  American 
hosiery.  Linseed  oil  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  River 
Plate,  and  has  been  found  cheaper  than  British  linseed  oil,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
its  equal  in  quality.  Window  glass,  which  was  hitherto  imported  from  Belgium,  has 
been  supplied  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  As  regards  dry  goods,  importers  have 
been  devoting  their  energy  largely  to  the  sale  of  native  manufactures  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  British  goods  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  The  high  prices  of 
imported  goods  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  native  industry,  and  a  great  variety  of 
local  manufactures  in  this  line  is  now  being  offered. 

The  British  Consul  states  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  obtain  statistics  to 
show  the  Value  of  imports  into  Rio  Grande  from  foreign  countries,  but  it  appears 
#  undeniable  that  imports  from  Germany  in  the  past  took  the  first  place.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  many  British-made  goods  were  included  in  imports  from  Germany, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  shipped  from  that  country  and  the  consular  invoices 
prepared  in  Hamburg.  In  looking  over  the  consular  invoices  for  ,1914,  it  was  found 
that  the  number  from  Germany  was  nearly  double  that  of  invoices  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  imports  from  Germany  practically  ceased  after  July,  while  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  not  interrupted. 

British  manufacturers  intending  to  open  up  trade  relations  with  Rio  Grande 
Bhould  bear  in  mind  that  cheapness  is  the  principal  selling  point  of  goods  in  that 
market. 

HOW  FLUCTUATION  IN  SILVER  INFLUENCES  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

(Consul  General  Thomas  Sammons,  Shanghai,  in  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  have  some  peculiar  and  unexpected  effects 
upon  the  import  and  export  trade  of  China.  Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
export  trade  from  this  country  does  not  necessarily  flourish  when  the  price  of  silver 
is  exceptionally  low.  The  reason  for  this  situation  is  that  the  Chinese  exporter  and 
the  foreign  importer  do  not,  at  such  times,  seem  able  to  agree  upon  what  is  a  fair  price 
for  the  goods  under  such  conditions. 

It  seems  to  the  average  foreign  importer  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  buy  at 
a  price  in  silver  which  would  be  reasonable  under  ordinary  conditions  but  which,  at 
the  low  value  of  silver,  corresponds  to  an  unusually  small  value  in  gold  and,  therefore, 
offers  an  opportunity  for  large  profits  in  reselling  on  a  gold  basis  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer. 

The  Chinese  dealers  in  the  interior  who  have  exports  for  sale  are  not  unadvised 
as  to  the  true  situation.  They  are  kept  posted  through  a  system  of  guilds  which  fur- 
nish information  not  less  accurate  than  reports  issued  by  commercial  organizations 
in  the  United  States  regarding  the  real  values  of  their  goods  in  the  world's  markets, 
and  accordingly  they  demand  just  about  what  the  foreign  importer  can  afford  to  pay 
and  still  make  a  small  profit.  The  result  is  that  the  Chinese  exporter  and  the  foreign 
importer  seem  unable  to  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  trading  basis.  This  interferes  with 
their  business  transactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  is  quite  the  reverse  when  silver  shows  a  tendency 
to  rise  in  value.  The  foreign  buyer  is  then  anxious  to  supply  his  wants  in  Chinese 
goods  before  their  value  in  gold  becomes  too  high  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver.  The  Chinese  dealer,  too,  is  anxious  to  clear  his  stock  before  the  increasing 
cost  of  silver  results  in  giving  him  a  much  smaller  amount  of  silver  for  his  goods  than 
he  could  when  silver  is  lower  in  value.  The  two,  therefore,  experience  little  difficulty 
in  arranging  a  price  for  the  goods  satisfactory  to  both,  with  the  result  that  exports 
materially  increase  during  such  periods. 
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An  examination  of  trade  statistics  shows  that  during  periods  of  comparatively 
lower  values  of  silver  the  export  trade  is  heavy,  whereas  just  the  opposite  is  true  when 
the  value  of  silver  has  been  high.  Perhaps  the  best  returns  are  recorded  when  silver 
maintains  an  average  value  equivalent  to  about  60  to  62£  cents  gold  to  the  tael,.  with  a 
tendency  to  rise. 

PIANOS  MANUFACTURED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  Bishop  &  Sons,  of  Newmarket,  Auckland,  has  opened  a 
piano  factory  with  a  capacity  of  six  pianos  a  week,  and  if  the  demand  warrants  it  is 
in  a  position  to  increase  this  output. 

The  first  instrument  manufactured  by  this  company  was  used  at  a  concert  in  the 
town  hall  with  the  best  of  results.  It  was  an  over-strung  iron  grand  piano  with  a  case 
of  mission  design  made  of  fumed  oak.  The  action  is  the  only  part  of  these  pianos 
/that  is  imported  and  comes  from  Canada.  Mechanics  .have  been  secured  from  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  proposed  to  turn  out  excellent  work. 

It  would  seem  that  here  might  be  an  opening  for  American  manufactures  of  piano- 
parts  and  even  of  knockdown  piano  cases  that  might  be  put  together  and  finished  here. 

Action  work,  keys,  and  metal  frames  for  making  pianos,  etc.,  organ  pipes,  and 
stop  knobs  are  classified  under  item  No.  326  of  the  New  Zealand  tariff  and  enter  free 
of  duty  from  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  tax  of  1  per  cent,  which  is 
collected  on  alJ  imports. 

SAYS  JAPAN  SHOULD  RAISE  MORE  COTTON. 

(The  Japanese  Advertiser.) 

In  order  to  promote  Japans'  production  of  raw  cotton  the  Economic  Investigation 
Committee  on  September  9  submitted  to  the  president,  Marquis  Okuma,  the  following 
report  based  upon  the  results  of  the  committee's  investigation: — 

Cotton. — The  Japanese  demand  for  cotton  is  yearly  on  the  increase  and  the 
average  annual  import  of  ginned  cotton  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  660,000,000 
kin,*  valued  at  over  220,000,000  yen.  The  home  production,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
decreased  year  by  year,  its  yearly  yield  in  the  last  three  years  of  ginned  cotton  being 
about  1,770,000  kin.  The  industry  in  Korea  seems  to  be  growing.  The  yield  in  1915 
was  14,000,000  kin,  and  it  is  expected  to  increase  to  40,000,000  kin  in  1917.  s  The 
Formosan  production  is  put  at  about  20,000  kin. 

The  total  annual  production  at  home  is .  therefore  about  one-fortieth  of  the 
imports.  From  this  follows  the  conclusion  that  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duction in  Japan  is  the  greatest  economic  necessity  of  the  day.  The  most  hopeful 
place  for  its  production  is  Korea,  and,  when  necessary  improvements  are  completed, 
she  will  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  or,  at  least,  half  the  amount  of  middle  yarn 
required  by  Japan.  The  following  processes  will  be  necessary  in  improving  the  con- 
dition in  Korea.  The  paddy  fields  will  be  made  into  dry  fields,  wherein  land  cotton 
shall  be  cultivated.  Watering  in  Korea  is  difficult  and,  therefore,  the  reclamation  of 
the  paddy  lands  for  rice  plantation  requires  an  enormous  expenditure,  while  the 
cultivation  of  land  cotton  in  these  districts  will  be  much  easier.  The  total  rice  land 
area  in  Korea  is  about  600,000  chof,  of  which  30  per  cent  is  either  impoverished  or 
unwatered  tracts  not  fitted  for  rice  plantation.  If  these  tracts  are  utilized,  the  total 
aiea  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  be  increased  by  200,000  cho. 

Uncultivated  state  tracts  available  for  cotton  production  in  Korea  gave  an  area 
of  about  500,000  cho,  of  which  some  are  not  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  100,000  cho  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  area  will  be  available  for 
cotton  cultivation. 

*  Kin  =  1*323  pounds, 
f  Cho  =  2*450  acres. 
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Tracts  now  used  for  beans  and  other  agricultural  products  may  be  utilized  for 
cotton,  as  cotton  production  makes  larger  profits  than  the  bean,  it  should  be  easy  to 
make  a  change  from  bean  crops  to  cotton. 

Fertilizing  processes  should  be  improved.  As  the  Korean  farmers  do  not  under- 
stand fertilizing,  improvements  must  be  carried  out  by  a  system  of  co-operative  pur- 
chase or  the  credit  to  the  increase  of  the  yield.  . 

If  the  above  measures  are  effectually  carried  out  400,000  cho  of  agricultural  land 
will.be  added  to  the  area  for  cotton  cultivation  and  with  the  increase  in  the  yield  of 
50  per  cent  for  one  tan  over  the  average  of  100  kin  in  the  last  five  years,  an  annual 
production  of  200,000,000  kin,  or  660,000  bales,  of  ginned  cotton  will  be  easy.  The 
results  will  be  more  than  satisfactory  if  the  foreign  imports  are  curtailed  by  one-third 
by  these  measures. 

OPENING  FOR  THRESHING  MACHINERY  IN  MANCHURIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  section  of  the  1915  report  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  recently  issued, 
contains  the  following  passage,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  machinery : — 

"  Farmers  should  contrive  better  means  for  threshing,  and  if  only  some  cheap 
and  suitable  machines  could  be  introduced  and  worked  by  pony  or  even  donkey  power, 
it  is  pretty  sure  they  would  prove  a  success.  The  firm  introducing  such  machines 
would  need  to  work  methodically,  giving  a  few  machines  free  to  start  with,  and  send- 
ing men  to  teach  their  use.  Once  the  right  kind  were  started  they  would  probably 
sell  by  the  thousand.  Labour  is  dear,  and  it  has  been  almost  impossible  of  late  years 
to  get  threshing  floors  into  good  condition.  In  former  days,  if  farmers  could  send 
their  produce  to  Newchwang  by  the  time  t'he  roads  broke  up  nothing  else  mattered. 
In  the  present  day  the  farmers  do  not  have  all  the  winter  to  think  over  things.  There 
is  a  rush  of  buyers,  and  the  earlier  tiie  grain  is  on  the  market  the  better." 

The  section  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  quotation  is  central  and  southern 
Manchuria.  Japanese  interests  there  are  very  strong,  and  conditions  are  not  favour- 
able to  imports  of  any  classes  of  American  or  European  goods  in  which  the  Japanese 
are  able  to  compete  strongly.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  machinery,  ^however,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  exceptional,  for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  Japan  is  not  a  strong  com- 
petitor in  heavy  iron  and  steel  products  in  any  case,  agricultural  machinery  is  scarcely 
iised  at  all  in  Japan  itself,  and  there  is  consequently  little  incentive  for  its  manu- 
facture. American  exporters  who  may  be  interested  would  do  well,  however,  to  look 
the  field  over  carefully. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  November  17,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

121,869 

Flax. 

Bushels. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R   

Bushels. 

1,346,803 
919,902 
739.580 
908,003 

Q7fi  (VT7 

1,876,481 
1,026,377 
468,396 
743,016 

9  177  C\±l 
A,Li ( ,U44 

242,614 
878,348 

Kf.fl  1  KG 

OOO,  LO.i 

Bushels. 

598,865 
203,541 
179.fi  11 
141,430 

OKA  QflX 

1,130,648 

040,  +  10 

251,379 
269,156 

ooO,o-tZ 

84,634 
265,690 

QAP,  OKA 

Bushels. 

2,067,537 
1,249,850 
1,151,990 
1,117,981 
1.305,862 
3,167,153 
1,651,825 
791,021 
1,031,669 

3,439,990 
498,395 
1,359,788 
1,002,126 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

28,858 
44,842 
68,548 

17  "il  Q 

100,682 

7Q  f\Q$i 
04,  /  OO 

19,497 

OOO,  £) Or; 

41,512 
81,562 

0o,<£40 

97,549 
187.957 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific..  .  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

1  oft  fifi A 
100,004 

59,3J2 

i  ft  -ttti 

±0,4ol 

Irort  Arthur — 

rori  Artnur  nuevator  uo  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Thunder  Bay  Elevator   . 

lotal  terminal  elevators  

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. . . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

oo,4o.J 

12!),  035 
134,188 
ah  r«7i 

4  ( ,  0  i  1 

12,752,800 

5,111,764 

1  (\KC\  7f>1 

Q1 O  u99 

19,835,187 

159,228 
66,850 
273,506 

58,552 
6,208 
48,073 

2,621 
856 
2,148 

oO 

453 
718 

220,487 
74,367 
324,445 

499,584 

112,833 

5,625 

1,257 

619,299 

399,143 
423,519 
1,701,192 
2,888,964 

936,487 

25,024 
1,456,728 

3,113,026 
1,531,921 
2,341,850 
271,451 
1,035,402 

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co . .   

Midland  Elevator  Co  

399,143 
26,961 
1,373,200 
1,826,295 

396,558 
306,643 
988,757 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

21,349 
73,912 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co.  ...... 

393,604 

535,255 

7,628 

9,731 
552,272 

Port  Colborne  

904,456 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

1,000,901 
497,929 
401,750 
70,230 
158,532 

1,988,888 
952,725 

1,882,910 
188,917 
682,109 

123,237 
81,267 
32,242 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

24,948 
t  12,304 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

194,761 

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

6,710,548 
19,962,932 

8,842,511 
14,067,108 

526,768 
1,583,094 

t  12,304 
32,576 

|  12,304 
953,755 

16,124,707 
36,579,193 

t  Corn, 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
November  17,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat - 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushel* . 

15,677 
820,417 
2,461,151 
3,041,772 
1,651,484 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

15,677 
2,806,338 
4,657,629 
4,526,863 
1,885,396 
240,215 

79,464 
5,751,350 

183,527 
136,820 
91,125 
21,481 
7,069 
19 

59,543 

1,802,394 
2,059,658 
1,393,966 
212,431 
233, 146 
79,445 
929,508 

No.  2  „  

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

No.  6  M   

4,762,299 

Totals  

'12,752,800 

499,584 

6,710,548 

19,962,932 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

32,672 
2,324,687 
498,298 
418,586 

4,183 
40,863 
14,976 
35,897 
5,787 
1,884 
3,243 

•  18,180 
5,605,465 
1,544,198 
271,279 
162,792 
711,801 
528.736 

55,035 
7,971,015 
2,057,472 
725,762 
168,579 
713,745 
2,375,500 

No.  2   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  ;  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

1,837,521 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

5,111,764 

112,833 

8,842,511 

14,067,108 

714 

4,055 
856 

714 

220,678 
576,104 
508,058 
104,182 
173,358 

No.  3  C.W  

152,781 
459,249 
274,635 
68,517 
95,519 

63,842 
115,999 
233,423 
i  35,665 

77,839 

No.  4  m   

Feed  

Other  

Totals  

1,050,701 

687,718 
193,511 
22,007 

5,625 

1,171 

55 
31 

526,768 
32,576 

1,583,094 

721,465 
193,566 
22,038 

16,686 

953,755 

Sflax— 

No.  2  C.W    

No.  3  "   

Other  

16,686 
919,922 

Totals  

1,257 

,  32,576 

12,304 

12,304 

i 

19,835,187 

619,299 

16,124,707 

36,579,193 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  November  17,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

November  17,  1916— 

Bushels. 

12,752,800 
499,584 
6,710,548 

Bushels. 

7,082,387 
119,715 
9,414,159 

Bushels. 

19,835,187 
619,299 
16,124,707 

November  19,  1915— 

19,962,932 

16,616,261 

36,579,193 

17,932,173 
237,390 
O,  Zoo,  /  oy 

4,991,011 
58,298 

22,923,184 
295,688 
o,  ioy,4zo 

Totals    

November  19,  1914— 

23,408,302 

7,979,993 

31,388,295 

5,907,878 
678,659 
7,162,234 

3,589,023 
199,071 
2,570,776 

9,496,901 
877,727 
9,733,010 

Totals  

13,748,768 

6,358,870 

20,107,638 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

STEAM   TURBINES   AND   CONDENSERS   REQUIRED   BY   METROPOLITAN   BOARD   OF   WATER  SUPPLY 

AND  SEWERAGE,  SYDNEY. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  B.  Miilin,  Cana- 
dian Commercial  Agent  at  Sydney,  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of: — 

1.  Two  steam  turbines. 

2.  Two  sets  condensing  plant,  comprising  steam  turbine,  surface  condenser, 
kinetic  air  pump,  centrifugal  circulating  pump  and  condensate  pump. 

For  the  Ryde-Pymple  pumping  plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage,  Sydney. 

Tender  Date  of  Closing. 
Tenders  close  at  2  p.m.  on  December  16,  1916. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1855.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  shippers 
of  Nova  Scotia  barrel  apples  and  of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  box  apples. 

1856.  Apples. — A  London  fruit  merchant  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  apple  shippers  with  a  view  to  selling  on  shippers' 
account.    Reasonable  advances  offered. 

1857.  Dried  vegetables. — A  London  firm  asks  for  names  of  manufacturers  in 
Eastern  Canada  of  dried  vegetables. 

1858.  Fancy  leathers. — A  London  leather  merchant  and  agent  invites  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  fancy  leathers,  especially  velvet  finished  leathers,  either 
calf,  Persian,  or  sheep. 

1859.  Barite,  barium  sulph.,  strontium,  etc.,  kaolin,  and  like  materials  for  sub- 
stitutes; ochres  for  paints,  French  green,  etc.;  calcium  carbide  and  cyanamide, 
sulph.  of  ammonia,  arsenic. — A  Russian  manufacturing  and  trading  company  requir- 
ing alternative  source  of  supply  of  the  above  raw  materials  and  products  desires  to 
establish  connections  with  Canada  with  a  view  to  furthering  trade  relations  after  the 
war.    Highest  references  given.    Correspondence  may  be  in  English  and  French. 

1860.  Iron  and  steel,  chemical  products,  etc. — A  London  firm  who  already  repre- 
sent an  important  Canadian  manufacturing  enterprise,  seeks  additional  agencies  in 
goods  saleable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  more  particularly  iron,  steel  and  metals,  and 
chemical  products. 

1861.  Magnesite,  chrome,  graphite,  kieselguhr,  etc. — A  London  mineral  firm 
Wishes  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  magnesite,  chrome, 
graphite,  kieselghur,  and  other  refractory  minerals  and  earths. 

1862.  Gallon  apples,  evaporated  apple  rings,  etc. — A  London  company  desires 
the  addresses  of  Canadian  packing  companies  who  can  make  offers  of  gallon  apples, 
evaporated  apple  rings,  etc. 

1863.  Paper,  pulp,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  paper  and  pulp  agents  who  claim  an 
important  connection  wishes  to  secure  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
news  paper,  kraft  paper,  wood-pulp  boards,  leather  boards,  and  sulphite  pulp. 

1864.  Provisions. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  which  are  in  a  position  to  do  a  regular  export  trade  in  cheese,  butter  and 
eggs. 
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1865.  Canned  salmon. — A  concern  in  Bristol  desires  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  a  firm  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  of  canned  salmon  for 
the  United  Kingdom  market. 

1866.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  who 
can  export  canned  fruits. 

1867.  Canned  tomatoes. — Canadian  producers  of  canned  tomatoes  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  a  firm  in  Bristol. 

1868.  Steel  wire  rods. — A  Cardiff  wire  rope  manufacturing  firm  wishes  to  obtain 
high  carbon  steel  wire  rods  from  Canada. 

1869.  Cod  oil. — A  North  country  manufacturing  company  desires  the  addresses 
of  Canadian  firms  who  can  ship  cod  oil. 

1870.  ^Blankets. — A  Huddersfield  firm  claiming  a  good  connection  wishes  to 
hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wool  blankets  prepared  to  appoint  a  resident 
agent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1871.  Cotton  duck. — A  New  Zealand  firm  possessing  warehouse  accommodation 
and  claiming  an  established  connection  among  buyers,  is  desirous  of  securing  the 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soft  goods,  more  particularly  Ontario 
cotton  duck. 

1872.  Canned  fruit. — A  correspondent  in  Paris,  France,  requests  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  Canadian  canners  of  fruits  such  as  peaches,  pears,  apricots, 
apples  and  plums,  jams  and  jellies. 

1873.  Canned  salmon  and  lobster.— A  gentleman  in  Paris,  France,  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  canners  of  salmon  and  lobster. 

1874.  French  agency. — A  French  gentleman  states  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  agency  for  the  South  and  West  of  France  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
the  following  articles :  Nails  and  bolts,  small  tools,  asbestos  and  graphite,  cedar  and 
ash  lumber,  agricultural  implements  and  pharmaceutical  plants  and  herbs.  He  would 
also  be  disposed  to  act  as  representative  of  Canadian  concerns  at  the  Lyon  Sample 
Fair  of  1917. 

1875.  Chucks. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  drill  chucks  and 
lathe  chucks. 

1876.  Leather. — A  Liverpool  firm  already  importing  from  Canada  are  open  to ; 
increase  their  purchase  of  soles  or  upper  leather,  suitable  for  boots. 

1877.  Cod  oil. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  cod  oil  for  the  use  of 
tanners.    Samples  should  be  forwarded  with  quotations. 

1878.  Cod  oil. — A  Hull  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  large  quantities  of  cod  oil. 
Samples  should  be  sent  with  quotations. 

1879.  Cod  oil. — A  Hull  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  quotations  on  cod  oil,  c.i.f. 
British  port.    Samples  must  be  sent. 

1880.  Cod  oil. — A  Liverpool  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
cod  oil.    Samples  should  accompany  "quotations. 

1881.  Oil  white  manila  ropes,  sisal  rope  for  paper-making,  roofing  rags  for 
making  roofing  felt. — A  Leith  house  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Cana- 
dian mills  using  the  above,  particularly  in  the  eastern  provinces,  easily  accessible  from 
Leith  or  Glasgow. 
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1882.  Spelter. — A  Belfast  firm  wishes  prices  and  terms  delivered  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  spelter. 

1883.  *Wood  goods. — Boxboards,  doors,  mouldings,  rock  maple  rollers  24  to  36 
inches  by  6  to  6^  inches  (octagonal) ;  rock  maple  rollers,  24  to  36  inches  by  6£  to  10 
inches  diameter  (octagonal).  Spruce  and  hemlock  broom  handles.  Turned  woodware 
of  all  kinds.    A  Belfast  firm  asks  for  quotations. 

1884.  *Washboards,  chairstock,  brushes,  handles,  etc. — A  Belfast  institution 
would  like  quotations  for  the  above.  Advise  they  are  prepared  to  pay  abnormal  freight 
now  obtaining. 

1885.  Oats. — A  Belfast  firm  is  prepared  to  receive  quotations,  delivered. 

1886.  Gentlemen's  boots  and  shoes. — A  Belfast  firm  wishes  prices  delivered  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of  opening  up  trade  connections  with 
Belfast. 

1887.  Ladies'  and  gents'  footwear. — A  Belfast  firm,  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

1888.  Sole  leather. — A  Belfast  house  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  sole  leather. 

1889.  Leather. — Some  Belfast  wholesale  leather  and  boot  factors  ask  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  sole  leather,  harness  leather  (black  and  brown), 
shoe  rivets. 

1890.  Sole  leather. — A  Belfast  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
sole  leather.  , 

1891.  Gallon  tins  of  apples;  3-pound  tins  tomatoes;  cwt.  bags  flake  oatmeal. 

— A  Belfast  firm  will  be  glad 'to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters,  and  to  receive 
quotations. 

1892.  Glass  lamp  chimneys. — A  Belfast  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for 
the  above. 

1893.  Specialties  or  novelties  of  a  mechanical  nature. — A  Belfast  firm  of 
manufacturers'  agents  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  representation  of  a  Canadian 
house  for  the  sale  of  above. 

1894.  Brass  and  copper  tubes,  wire,  sheets,  engineering  tools,  etc.— A  Belfast 
'firm  wishes  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1895.  Wood-pulp  board. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  manufacturing  stationers  would 
like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  wood-pulp  boards. 

1896.  Foundry  supplies. — A  Belfast  firm  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  Canadian  exporters  of  foundry  supplies,  or  any  materials  used  in 
iron  foundries. 

1897.  Agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  with  engineering  depart- 
ment are  prepared  to  take  up  representation  of  Canadian  lighting  system  for  petrol 
and  paraffin;  also  for  tanks  and  pumps. 

1898.  Leather. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  manufacturers  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  Canadian  leather  suitable  for  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing;  also  for  har- 
ness and  carriage  work. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply- 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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1899.  Dry  goods. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Port  Elizabeth 
and  wholesale  warehouses  in  several  parts  of  South  Africa,  asks  for  small  sample, 
prices  and  particulars  of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes, 
shirtings,  drills,  ducks,  denims  and  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase,  if  samples 
can  be  shown,  Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's)  hosiery 
and  blankets  (wool  and  cotton). 

1900.  Paints  and  varnish. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  a  Cana- 
dian line  of  paints  and  varnishes.  They  request  samples,  colour  cards  and  other 
details. 

1901.  Wire. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1902.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for 
native  trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists 
of  lanterns,  cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household 
utensils,  stoves  and  other  lines. 

1903.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  makes  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs.  -. 

1904.  Foodstuffs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  are  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian 
foodstuffs,  such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham, 
cheese  (small  size),  and  other  proprietary  lines. 

1905.  Shelving. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  shelving. 

1906.  Binder  twine. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Port  Eliza- 
beth and  wholesale  warehouses  is  several  parts  of  South  Africa,  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  Canadian-made  binder  twine. 

1907.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Port  Elizabeth  and 
wholesale  warehouses  in  several  parts  of  South  Africa,  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads  and  other  paper  material. 

1908.  Brush  ware. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Port  Elizabeth 

and  wholesale  warehouses  in  several  parts  of  South  Africa,  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds. 

1909.  Woodenware. — A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters  in  Port  Elizabeth 

and  wholesale  warehouses  in  several  parts  of  South  Africa,  asks  for  samples  when 
possible,  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders 
and  handles. 

1910.  Agricultural  and  dairy  machinery  and  implements. — A  South  African 
firm  with  headquarters  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  wholesale  warehouses  in  several  parts 
of  South  Africa,  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  machinery,  also  implements,  including  ploughs. 

1911.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  makes  demand 
for  supply  from  Canada  of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and 
particulars  of  packing  on  any  furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood, 
folding  and  other  chairs. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report, 

♦Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

-  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

♦Part     IT. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France.  ■ 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

♦Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

♦Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

♦Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.    (Free.)  , 
(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British.  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  the  Twentieth   Century.    (Price,  cloth   cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

♦Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

♦  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,"  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

T>.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, "Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.   C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.    T.    Lithgow,    87    Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers, 

36    Spring    Gardens,    Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.    Forsyth    Smith,    27-28    Pearl  Building, 

East    Parade,    Leeds.       Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R-  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 

B.    Millin,   The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N  S  W*  Norway  and  Denmark. 

British  West  Indies.  c   E   Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  d#  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  ant' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  December  4,  1916.  No.  671 


ANSWERING  ONE  INQUIRY  BROUGHT  OVER  HALF  A 
MILLION  DOLLARS. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  just  received  a  letter  from  a  Montreal  house  exporting  metals,  minerals  and 
chemicals,  stating  that  as  a  result  of  replying  to  an  inquiry  which  was  published  in 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  about  three  months 
ago  they  received  an  order  immediately  amounting  to  $123,000  from  an  English  pur- 
chasing house.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  order  amounting  to  $427,000,  making 
a  total  of  $550,000  of  business  within  three  months  resulting  from  the  reading  of  one 
inquiry  in  the  WeeJcly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The 
manager  of  that  company  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  high  subscription  price  for  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  if  it  were  necessary,  but  this  publication  is  sent  free  to  any  business 
man  who  takes  an  interest  in  overseas  trade.  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  are 
constantly  being  received  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  from  all  the  coun- 
tries where  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  are  stationed. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  October  24,  1916. 

AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS. 

Statistics  of  Australian  trade  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  financial  year — 
July  and  August — show  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  returns  to  be  the  heavy 
increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  dry  goods,  which  goes  a  considerable  way  towards 
nullifying  the  reduction  in  the  imports  of  foodstuffs.  Exports  of '  merchandise  show 
an  expansion  bf  £2,295,290  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  two  months  in  1915, 
of  which  £1,373,344  is  due-  to  wheat,  £369,242  to  flour,  and  £507,168  to  beef.  Gold 
movements  are  shown  as  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  last  year.  A  comparison  of 
the  totals  for  the  two  months  with  1914  and  1915  is  subjoined: — 

GOLD  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  JULY -AUGUST,  1914  AND  1915. 

Imports. 


July-August.  1914.  1915.  1916. 

Gold  and  specie   £     326,540  £     214,125  £  63,383 

Merchandise   13,779,421         14,353,633  14,190,221 

Total   £14,105,967  £14,567,758  £14,253,604 
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Exports. 


July-August.  1914.  x  1915.  -  1916. 

Gold  and  specie   ..      £1,644,271        £  3,468,676        £  631,239 

Merchandise   6,197,967  7,781,109  10,076,399 


Total..     ..    £7,842,238        £11,249,785  £10,707,638 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  TIMBER  INTO  MELBOURNE. 

To  supplement  data  which  will  be  furnished  in  his  next  report  by  the  special 
Timber  Trade  Commissioner  who  recently  visited  Australia  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada,  the  subsequent  comparative  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  importations  into  the  state  of  Victoria  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June 
30,  1916,  are  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  exporters.  Practically  all 
the  shipments  were  landed  at  the  port  of  Melbourne. 

It  may  be  stated  that  Victoria  is  the  only  state  in  which  detailed  returns  have, 
for  a  period  of  years,  been  tabulated. 

While  larger  quantities  of  timber  are  imported  into  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
importations  into  the  two  states  vary  considerably,  the  figures  given  for  Victoria  can 
be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  trend  of  the  Australian  timber  trade  in  the  last 
three  years. 

The  figures  for  the  state  of  Victoria  are  shown  thus : — 


1914.                  1915.  1916. 

Timber.                              Super.  Feet.  Super  Feet.  Super.  Feet. 

Total  importations                                160,609,000         86,170,000  87,886,000 

consumption                                151,854,000  102,571,000  93,177,000 

stocks  held                                    76,913,000         60,512,000  55,221,000 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  QUANTITIES  OF  IMPORTED  TIMBER. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  quantities  of  each  classification  of  timber  imported  into 
Melbourne  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  in  1914,  1915  and  1916  are  illustrated  in  the 
appended  schedule: — 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Class. 

Super.  Feet. 

Super.  Feet. 

Super.  Feet. 

4,778,0-00 

909,0100 

2,320,00-0 

Dressed  flooring  and  lining. 

51,453,0-00 

35,743,000 

19,235,0-0-0 

5,235,000 

3,272,000 

711,0-0-0 

5-0,40  6, 0'OO 

17,973,000 

22,378,0010 

3,669,000 

1,433,00-0 

1,389,0-0-0 

13,727,000 

110,478,0-00 

11,773, OO-O 

Dressed  American  shelving  . 

25,000 

74,0-00 

33,00-0 

4,096,00-0 

3,275,000 

4,255,00-0 

New  Zealand  white  pine  and 

rimu. 

13,947,000 

12,400,00i0 

23,697,00-0 

73,0-00 

23,000 

61,0-00 

13,2010,0-00 

59-0,000 

2,034,0-0-0 

30,796,0-00 

10,630,000 

11,630,00-0 

«< 

1,346,0-00 

,  65-8,  OO'O 

752,000 

TIMBER  STOCKS  HELD  IN  MELBOURNE  AT  JUNE  30,  1916. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  stocks  of  timber  held  in  Melbourne  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  from  1914  to  1916,  inclusive,  is  submitted  thus: — 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Class. 

Super.  Feet. 

Super.  Feet. 

Super.  Feet. 

3,583,000 

1,863,0010 

2,786,0-00 

Dressed  floorings,  linings,  etc..  .. 

18,454,000 

23,575,0-010 

18,350,000 

4,691, 0'OO 

2,996,000 

996,000 

21,464,000 

9,688,0-0-0 

6,650,000 

4,362,0-0-0 

2,815,00-0 

2,3-08,-000 

6,169,00-0 

4,420,00-0 

7,226,000 

Dressed  American  shelving  

96,0'0i0 

62,000 

47,000 

New  Zealand  kauri  

5,009,00-0 

5,249,000 

5,521,000 

New  Zealand^-white  pine  and  rimu. 

10,201,0010 

9,5-03,000 

11,044,0-0-0 

95,00-0 

46,00-0 

48,000 

2,780,0-0-0 

295,-000 

245,-0-00 
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CONTRACTION   IN  IMPORTS  OF   TIMBER  FORECASTED. 

While  the  stocks  held  in  Melbourne  on  June  30  last  were  not  far  short  of  the 
usual  average,  yet  the  source  of  supplies  were  materially  altered. 

The  inability  to  arrange  charters  from  the  Pacific  coast  gave  New  Zealand  timber 
mills  an  exceptional  opportunity,  of  which  full  advantage  was  taken,  to  increase 
their  exports  to  Australia — particularly  in  white  pine  and  rimu. 

With  abnormal  costs  of  all  building  materials,  dearer  money  and  increased  taxa- 
tion, speculative  building  has  ceased  in  Australia,  and,  on  expert  authority,  the  present 
outlook  points  to  a  marked  contraction  in  importations  of  timber  for  some  time  to 
come. 

THE  SIBERIAN  TIMBER  MILLS  NEAR  MELBOURNE. 

Failure  has  followed  the  enterprise  of  the  Australian  capitalists  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  constructed  large  timber  mills,  equipped  with  modern  plant,  near  Mel- 
bourne, for  cutting  Siberian  pine.  The  timber  was  imported  in  logs  then  duty  free 
(now  subject  to  5  per  cent)  in  comparison  with  the  duty  of  6  shillings  per  100  super- 
ficial feet  on  dressed  timber. 

The  logs  were  comparatively  small,  but,  despite  considerable  waste  in  the  cutting, 
the  company  expected  to  find  a  ready  market  for  flooring,  lining  and  weather  boards 
in  competition  with  Baltic  timber  which  enters  largely  into  the -Victorian  trade. 

Increased  oversea  freights  also  contributel  to  the  non-success  of  the  mills,  but, 
it  is  now  admitted,  the  chief  cause  of  failure  being  that  the  first  essential  was  the 
mills  should  have  been  erected  alongside  the  forests. 

The  mills,  which  were  closed  some  time  ago,  are  now  under  offer  to  the  State 
Government  of  Victoria  for  the  purpose — after  necessary  alteration  to  the  machinery 
— of  cutting  hardwoods  on  Crown  lands,  and  in  connection  with  the  established  state 
timber  seasoning  plant. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SOAP  INDUSTRY. 

In  a  country  producing  such,  large  quantities  of  tallow  and  fats,  it  is  only  natural 
that  soap-making  was  one  of  the  earliest  Australian  industries.  In  normal  years 
considerable  quantities  of  soap  have  been  exportel.  Toilet  soap  to  the  value  of  £5,686 
and  other  soaps  valued  at  £95,981  were  exported  (chiefly  to  New  Zealanl,  South  Sea 
Islands,  Ceylon  and  East  Indies)  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1914-15.  The  number  of 
soap  and  candle  factories  in  the  Commonwealth  was  given 'at  75  in  1914;  the  number 
of  employees  being  1,861;  the  value  of  the  raw  material  worked  up  being  £1,117,140; 
the  total  value  of  the  output  being  £1,756,938,  and  the  value  added  in  process  of  manu- 
facturing being  £639,798.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  minor  (but  not  unimportant) 
factories,  one  large  English  company  owns  and  operates  several  large  plants  in  the 
principal  commercial  centres  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Australian  soap  has,  admittedly,  improved  in  quality  and  variety  while  the  packing 
is  quite  as  attractive  as  imported  lines. 

A  vigorous  and  costly  advertising  campaign  is  conducted  and  domestic  produc- 
tion is,  by  merit  and  price,  obtaining  a  larger  portion  of  the  trade  from  year  to  year. 
Soap  manufacturers  in  Australia  not  only  enjoy  the  natural  protection  of  heavy 
importing  charges  but  also  the  benefit  of  high  customs  duties. 

DUTY  ON  SOAP  COMING  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  duty  on  toilet,  fancy  or  medicated  soap  if  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
5d.  (10  cents)  per  pound  or  30  per  cent — whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty — 
and  when  made  in  all  other  countries  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound  or  35  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  all  other  soaps  n.e.i.  is  30  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  35  per  cent  to 
other  countries. 
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CANADIAN  SOAP  NOT  PROHIBITED  FROM  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATION. 

Iii  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  662,  page  776,  reference  was  made  to  soap  being  pro- 
hibited from  importation  into  the  Commonwealth  from  all  countries — except  the 
United  Kingdom — without  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

The  embargo  has  not  applied  to  importations  from  Canada,  and  hence  Canadian 
soap  can  be  exported  to  Australia  without  restriction  and  without  a  special  permit 
being  required. 

Importations  of  soap  from  the  United  States  in  1914-15 "were  valued  at  £79,859, 
and,  in  1915-16  at  £63,352,  which,  conjointly  with  the  importations  from  other  neutral 
countries,  should  interest  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  initiating  export 
trade.  Inquiries  indicate  that  fairly  large  stocks  are  held,  but,  under  the  embargo, 
these  supplies  will  rapidly  go  into  consumption.  The  Australian  trade  has  not 
hitherto  been  exploited  to  any  extent  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  but  the  absence  of 
competing  lines  from  neutral  countries  may  give  an  opportunity  for  further  effort  to 
establish  new  brands  upon  the  market. 

Samples  of  toilet  and  other  soaps,  with  wholesale  quotations  upon  the  basis  of 
"  free  on  board  steamer,"  mailed  to  this  office  will  be  submitted  to  leading  importers. 

Particulars  regarding  the  importation  of  soap  into  Australia  in  recent  years, 
together  with  the  quantities  imported  into  each  state,  are  appended  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Canadian  soap  manufacturers. 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  SOAP  INTO  AUSTRALIA  IN  1913,  1914-15  AND  1915-16. 


Soap  (Toilet,  Fancy  and  Medicated)  — 

1913.  1913.  1914-15.        1914-15.  L915-16.  1915-16. 

Country.              Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.       Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Lb.  £  Lb.                £  Lb.  £ 

United  Kingdom  .  .    .  .       544,034  32,482  512,191        30,471  441,742  29,531 

Canada                                     800  116  843            127  1,260  181 

India                                          27  1    10  1 

Other  British                            120  2  78                6    — 

Belgium                                     276  10  4                1    — 

France                                   59,632  5,082  26,235          2,563  30,780  3,922 

Germany                               176,072  8,084  49,836          2,483  2,582  200 

Netherlands     13  3  3,527  195 

Italy                                      11,700  674  28,100          1,444  37,143  2,214 

Japan                                      2,001  80    4,285  137 

United  States                       436,602  54,504  540,483         65,821  442,306  56,822 

Other  foreign                            917  83  2,298             126    — 

Greece  . .   m     766  18 

China  .   35  3 

Austria-Hungary  ....          58  2 

Russia     .  r....      17  4 

Switzerland           9  1 


Total   1,232,181       101,118    1,160,081       103,045       964,520  93,231 


Importing  States. 


New  South  Wales .  .  . 

491,284 

42,897 

559,488 

48,687 

475,607 

47,525 

462,345 

35,057 

285,919 

25,897 

230,643 

22,061 

113,152 

10,772 

158,054 

14,872 

118,184 

10,747 

South  Australia   .  .  . 

79,577 

4,838 

79,814 

6,343 

84,537 

7,260 

Western    Australia  . 

68,146 

6,487 

64,160 

6,343 

46,324 

4,956 

16,706 

1,026 

11,876 

876 

7,720 

624 

Northern  Territory  . 

971 

41 

770 

27 

1,505 

,  58 

Total  

.  1,232,181 

101,118 

1,160,081 

103,045 

964,520 

93,231 
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importations  of  soap  into  australta  in  1913,  191 1-15  and  1915-16. — Continued. 


Soap,  ne.i. — 

Country. 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

Canada  

Other  British.  .    .  . 

France  

Germany  

Italy  

United  States.  .  .  . 
Other  foreign  .  . 

Australia  

Ceylon  

New  Zealand  .  . 
Straits  Settlements 

Greece  

Japan  

Norway  

Spain  


1,220,114 

16,645 

795,174 

8,356 

44,980 

516 

56 

1 

7,089 

62 

1,394 

23 

37,046 

528 

46,167 

649 

9,339 

168 

9,502 

109 

793,967 

8,717 

1,088,038 

14,038 

3,292 

46 

4,649 

72 

231,669 


.48,736 

39 

16,516 
369,110 

448 
55 

500 
84 

784 
59 
36 
12,025 


2,543 


865 
11 

293 
6.530 

4 

1 
10 
1 

20 
2 
1 

215 


Total  

.  2,125,329 

26,791 

1,935,478 

23,139 

680,061 

10,496 

Importing  States. 

New   South  "Wales  . 

928,294 

10,989 

1,069,772 

12,352 

366,888 

5,470 

791,474 

10,671 

494,849 

6,571 

158,724 

2,793 

103,371 

1,248 

102,783 

1,174 

41,949 

635 

South  Australia   .  .  . 

68,355 

1,056 

105,194 

1,138 

78,976 

1,197 

Western    Australia  . 

230,088 

2,749 

156,776 

1,852 

31,613 

364 

Tasmania  

3,747 

78 

6,102 

47 

1,911 

37 

Northern  Territory  . 

2 

5 

Total  

.  2,125,329 

26,791 

1,935,478 

23,139 

680,061 

10,496 

DEPRESSION  IN  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTING  TRADE. 

There  are  a  number  of  contributing  factors  to  the  unusual  commercial  depression 
now  existing  in  Australia. 

The  abnormal  freight  rates  and  absence  of  normal  shipping  facilities  have 
retarded  realization  on  the  exportable  produce  of  the  country,  hence  the  bulk  of  last 
season's  wheat  crop  is  still  waiting  shipment.  The  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the 
decision  of  Parliament  on  the  proposed  war  taxation  of  all  profits,  less  a  modest 
dividend,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-17  causes  an  absence  of  inducement  to  even 
normal — as  removed  from  speculative — buying  forward. 

High  prices  in  the  world's  markets  are  unattractive  to  importers,  and  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  orders — both  to  Europe  and  America — suggests  a  possible 
shortage  of  supplies  at  no  distant  date.  Transcendent  over  all  issues  is  that  of  the 
conscription  campaign  to  be  decided  by  a  referendum  on  October  28.  Earely  in 
the  history  of  any  British  Dominion  has  a  question  of  policy  so  convulsed  the  people, 
divided  political  parties,  and  parted  long  friendships,  as  the  decision  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  enrolment,  which  began  on  October  2,  of  all  unmarried  males  between 
21  and  35  into  the  Citizen  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth  and  their  being  drafted  into 
the  military  training  camps  has  not,  so  far,  disorganized  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  to  the  extent  it  was  anticipated.  If  conscription  for  service  abroad  is 
enacted,  the  necessity  for  considerable  reorganization  is  apparent. 

An  unexpected  trading  condition  has  been  evolved  by  the  additional  military  pre- 
parations in  that  a  slow  sale  for  all  classes  of  men's  apparel  is  reported,  which  is 
accepted  as  the  natural  sequence  to  the  popularity  of  khaki. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  SOLD  TO  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Prime  Minister  recently  announced  that  the  British  Government  had  pur- 
chased 500,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat,  on  a  free  on  board  steamer  basis,  at  a  satis- 
factory price  (which  has  not  been  disclosed). 
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The  terms  of  sale  relieves  the  CoHimonwealth  Government  of  the  obligation  to 
provide  tonnage  for  the  transportation  overseas.  The  disposal  of  this  portion  of  the 
1915-16  wheat  crop,  in  view  of  the  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming  harvest,  is 
appreciated  by  farmers.  If,  as  conjectured  by  expert  grain  dealers,  the  f.o.b.  price  is 
likely  to  be  4  shillings  per  bushel,  the  amount  involved  in  the  transaction  is  slightly 
less  than  £4,000,000.  On  the  last  crop,  growers  have  received  an  advance  of  3  shillings 
per  bushel,  and  it  is  anticipated  the  first  advance  on  the  coming  harvest  will  be  at 
least  2  shillings  and  6  pence  per  bushel. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  op  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  October  9,  1916. 

MINING  RETURNS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA  DURING  1915. 

The  Mines  Department  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  issued  in  the  last  week  of 
September,  their  annual  report  covering  the  year  1915. 

The  report  covers  every  phase  of  the  various  mining  industries  in  the  four  prov- 
inces, and  attached  to  the  report  are  many  statistical  tables  which  show  how  depen^ 
dent  South  Africa  is  upon  the  mining  industry  for  much  of  her  prosperity. 

The  mineral  output  in  1915  totalled  a  value  of  $217,600,000,  a  decrease  on  the 
previous  year  of  about  $10,000,000,  which  is  explained  by  the  almost  complete  suspen- 
sion of  the  diamond  industry  during  1915. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  year's  output  compared  with  1914 : — 
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Gold...... 

Silver  

Diamonds. 
Coal  ...  . 

Coke  

Tar  


Copper  

Tin  

Asbestos  

Graphite  

Magnesite  

Antimony    

Lead  

Zinc  

Corundum  

Nickel  

Mica    

Iron  Pyrite  

Kaolin   

Talc   

Salt  (including  by-products)  

Soda    

Lime   ,  

.Flint  

Steatite   

Gypsum    

Miscellaneous  articles,  (bricks,  stone, 
cement,  pottery  &c.)   . 


Totals. 


Year  1914. 


Quantity. 


8,396,068  fine  oz. 

890,781  u 
2,801,016  cts. 
8,477,923  tons. 
6,493  .. 
2,225  gall. 
29,325  tons. 
3,429  „ 
1,190  ii 
34 
572  „ 


136  tons. 


12  tons. 


40,290  tons. 
2,593  „ 
66,095  .1 
425  „ 


1,791  tons. 


Value. 


35,664,230 
102,471 
5,487,194 
2,258,896 
12,377 
124 
692,355 
311,391 
20,087 
970 
1,451 


1,396 
"144 


67,648 
7,196 
109,041 
2,508 
2 

6,726 
620,017 


45,366,224 


Year  1915. 


Quantity. 


9,096,410  fine  oz. 
966,176  „ 
103,385  cts. 
8,281,324  tons. 
7,279  m 
26,050  gall. 
28,969  tons. 
3,441 
2,138 
41 
627 
89 
180 
352 
68 
2 
2 
545 
20 
44 
45,104 
6,303 
68,989 
453 


2,838 


Differences  of  the  Output  in  1911/.  and  1915. 

The  chief  differences  in  the  value  of  the  output  ,1915  as  compared  with  1914  are 
as  under : — 

Increases.  Decreases. 

Gold   £2,974,865  Diamonds   £5,087,384 

Copper   349,959  Coal   ..  116,417 

Tin   20,029  Miscellaneous   35,147 

Asbestos   15,182 

Salt   ..   ..  14,441 

Soda   13,753 

The  gold  output  shows  an  increase  on  1914,  but  the  output  for  that  year  was 
considerably  below  1913.  The  1915  output  was  some  £52,000  less  than  that  for  1912, 
in  which  year  the  output  reached  the  highest  point  since  Union. 

The  gold  produced  within  the  Union,  £38,639,095  represents  39-5  per  cent  of  the 
worlds  production,  which  was  estimated  at  £97,852,000.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Union  have  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  about  £75,000,000. 

The  increase  in  the  copper  output  is  chiefly  due  to  enhanced  prices,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  tin. 

With  regard  to  asbestos  a  number  of  new  producers  have  appeared,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  progress  indicated  will  be  maintained. 
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The  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  provinces  are  together  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  the  salt  output,  the  Cape  output  being  practically  the  same. 

A  new  company  commenced  operations  towards  the  end  of  1914,  and  maintained 
an  improved  output  of  soda  during  1915. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  output  of  diamonds  is,  of  course,  due  chiefly  to 
the  mines  having  remained  closed  down.  Alluvial  diamonds^  although  actually  show- 
ing a  decrease,  had  considerably  recovered  towards  the  end  of  1915,  and  indications 
of  continued  improvement  are  not  wanting. 

Coal  shows  a  decrease  of  £116,417,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  due  to 
decreased  outputs  by  Natal  collieries,  attributable  to  a  large  extent  to  a  continued 
shortage  of  trucks  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  supplying  the  shipping  demands. 

There  has  been  no  new  discovery  of  minerals  of  any  importance  during  the  year. 


Value  of  Mineral  Output  in  Four  Provinces. 


The  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  for  each  of  the  four  provinces  is  as  fol- 


lows : — 


Province.  Year  1914.  Year  1915. 

Transvaal   £39,248.582  £41,356,636 

Cape   4,075,942  939,074 

Orange  Free  State  .  1,025,428  321,064 

Natal   1,016,272  913,335 

Union  of  South 

Africa.    ..    ..  £45,366,224  £43,531,009 


Increase. 
£2,108,054 


Decrease. 

£3,136,868 
703,464 
102,937 

£1,835,215 


OUTPUT  OF  GOLD. 

The  output  of  gold  from  all  sources  was: — 


1914.  1915. 

Province.                    Fine  Oz.           Value.  Fine  Oz.  Value. 

Transvaal                          8,394,322        £35,656,814  9,093,901  £38,628,437 

Cape                                          39                   167  48  205 

Orange  Free  State  .        — 

Natal                                      1,706                 7,249  2,460  10,453 


Totals   8,396,068        £35,664,230  9,096,410  £38,639,0105 


STORES  CONSUMED  BY  UNION  MINES. 

During  the  year  under  review,  machinery  and  stores  to  the  value  of  £12,082,371 
were  consumed  by  the  mining  industry,  a  decrease  of  £142,164  on  1914. 

Of  this  amount,  the  gold  mining  industry  accounts  for  £10,935,383  or  90-5  per 
cent  against  £10,277,087  for  1914;  the  diamond  mining  industry  accounts  for  £139,521 
or  1-2  per  cent  against  £969,325  for  1914;  the  coal  mining  industry  accounts  for  £617,- 
819  or  5-1  per  cent  against  £643,158  for  1914,  and  the  base  mineral  industry  accounts 
for  £389,648  or  3-2  per  cent  against  £334,965  for  1914. 
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The  distribution  of  these  amounts  amongst  the  various  provinces  and  classes  of 
concerns  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Distribution  of  Stores. 


Province. 

Gold  Mines, 

including 
Reef  Diggers 
and  Alluvial 
Diggers. 

Metallur- 
gical Works 
and 
Tailings 
Works. 

Diamond 
Mines. 

Coal  Mines. 

Mineral 
Mines 
other  thau 
coal. 

Works, 
Lime,  Flint 
and 
Gypsum. 

O.F.S..  

Natal  

£ 

10,902,339 
94 
590 
2,983 

29,377 

£ 

3,574 
122,362 
13,585 

£ 

332,632 
5,627 
54,515 
225,045 

£ 

185,471 
157,656 

£ 

40,135 
283 
2,823 
3,257 

23 

343,150 

Year  1914  

£10,906,00(5 

29,377 

139,521 

617,819 

46,498 

£10,245,393 

31,694 

969,325 

643,158 

291,879 

43,086 

Value  of  Imports  for  Mines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  to  the  different  mining  industries 
in  the  four  provinces.  Canada  has  some  of  this^  trade,  which  can  be  increased,  and 
new  items  can  be  secured  for  export  from  Canada,  as  the  merchants  and  mining  cor- 
porations of  South  Africa  are  particularly  keen  on  securing  more  of  their  require- 
ments from  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers. 


Articles  of  Import  to  Four  Provinces. 


Transvaal 

Cape 

O.  F.  S. 

Natal 

Mines. 

Mines. 

Mines. 

Mines. 

$     91, WO 

$11,600 

$  2,750 

$25,500 

Belting..  

660,000 

4,200 

1,800 

14,500 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets.   . . 

228,000 

3,450 

2,3O>0 

7,850 

Brushware  

58,0<00 

800 

220 

650 

Carbide  

336,000 

2,100 

2,2100 

400 

Castings  (brass)  

166,000 

12,000 

425 

1,550 

Castings  (iron)  

380,000 

3,400 

1,20>0 

3,450 

2.680,000 

85,000 

1,200 

1,40'0 

3,000 

Electrical  machinery  

l,075,0'O0 

60,000 

7,0i00 

11,500 

Electrical  machinery  (spares)  .  . 

274,000 

3,300 

1,100 

9,800 

Hosing    (steam    suction    and  rock 

drill)  

348,000 

25W 

400 

2,500 

Hand   tools    (picks,   shovels,  ham- 

455,0100 

5,300 

1,500 

13,500 

282,000 

2,600 

2/0'00 

6,300 

69,000 

2,400 

80'0 

8,500 

9,100 

3»0'0 

600 

150 

10, 004) 

700 

73,300 

3,500 

700 

7,50'0 

Machinery  and  machine  tools  .  . 

1,680,000 

29.0M) 

27,200 

76,500 

Machinery  spares  

1,250,000 

13,00(0 

7,500 

212,500 

43,400 

•350 

110 

30i0 

187,000 

1,300 

1,600 

5,700 

Paint,  tar,  dryers,  etc  

97,000 

3,700 

725 

4,300 

1,725,000 

9,000 

11,200 

33,200 

Rails,  crossings,  sleepers,  etc ...   . . 

1,032,000 

24,000 

8,500 

42,300 

Rock  drills  .' 

275,0'00 

175 

1,800 

980,000 

550 

560 

2,450 

Screws,  rails,  etc  

114,0i00 

1,200 

400 

2,000 

782,000 
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Articles  of  Import  to  Four  Provinces — Continued. 


Transvaal 

Cape 

O.  F.  S. 

Natal 

IMines. 

JMines. 

Mines. 

1\/T  inpo 

Skips  and  spares 

74,00  0 

Stationery 

272'oOlO 

7,100 

70)0 

5,400 

Steel  (bar  tool  cast  etc  ) 

106,0'00 

450 

4,5,0 

4  900' 

.Steel  (sheet) 

544,000' 

26,000 

150' 

6  2i0'0 

Steel  (hand  drill) 

3  3i8 ,000 

2,100 

90' 

40i0 

Steel  (rock  drill)  

479,'0'00 

420' 

Wobd  (ceilings,  floorings,  doors,  etc.) 

125,000 

6,100'. 

2,600 

11,000 

1,057,000 

18,0'0'0 

2,300 

ll.OOiO 

1,820,0^0 

4,100 

3,250 

48,500 

515,000 

1,200 

5,000 

9,5M> 

1,340,000 

Under  the  electrical  machinery  and  machinery  and  tools  headings,  as  shown  in 
the  above  table,  are  boiler  plants,  water  purifiers,  steam  engines  for  winding,  pumping, 
compressors,  generating  electricity,  pumps,  air,  driven,  gas  or  oil  or  electric,  steam 
locomotives,  traction  engines,  steam  lorries,  motor  wagons,  electric  or  oil,  gas  and  oil 
engines,  mechanical  lifts  and  elevators,  reduction  plant,  ventilation  plant,  electric 
hoists,  generators  and  engines,  locomotive  transformers,  electric  bells,  telephones  and 
other  fittings. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  mine  supplies  is  about  $31,000,000  and  about 
$23,000,000  is  purchased  locally,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  items: 
Bricks,  $132,000;  candles,  $1,100,000;  cement,  $187,000;  coal,  $5,400,000;  explosives, 
$7,190,000;  native  foods  (portion),  $6,000,000;  mining  poles  and  lagging,  $1,890,000, 
and  fuel  timber,  $42,000.  Steel  such  as  bar,  hand  drill  and  other,  while  imported  in 
big  quantities  is  also  produced  in  South  Africa,  the  mines  purchasing  in  1915  to  a 
value  of  $285,000. 

In  the  estimate  $31,200,000  shown  as  purchased  in  South  African  products,  the 
following  items,  electric  power  and  light,  compressed  air  and  water,  are  to  a  value  of 
$7,725,000. 

MINING  MATERIAL  AND  ENGINEERING  TRADE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  latest  report  covering  the  present  condition  of  the  mining  material  and 
engineering  trade  requirements  in  Johannesburg  are  taken  from  the  South  African 
Mining  Journal  of  October  7,  covering  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  paper  states: 
"  Stocks  from  oversea  are  gradually  coming  forward,  so  much  so  that  an  authority 
on  the  subject  states  that  there  are  no  fears  entertained  as  to  any  likely  shortage. 
Hence  whilst  values  remain  very  firm  for  steel  and  iron  and  galvanized  spares  and 
machinery  fittings,  no  advances  are  expected,  especially  as  our  stocks  steadily  increase 
and  the  present  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  them.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that 
we  shall  run  along  much  in  the  same  condition  until  the  mine  accounts  are  made  up 
or  forecasted  for  the  second  half  of  this  year.  All  piping  for  irrigation  and  under- 
ground mine  spraying  purposes  is  very  scarce,  so  much  so  that  certain  sizes  of  four- 
inch  and  near  thereto  are  practically  unobtainable.  All  stocks  have  been  gradually 
absorbed  faster  than  the  incoming  supplies  from  Britain,  Canada  and  America." 

Timber  and  Local  Manufacture,  Etc. 

The. latest  cable  advices  from  London  and  the  Baltic  is  that  the  freight  of  £20 
per  standard  remains  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  latest  charter.  However,  there 
is  some  interesting  news  from  the  Baltic  itself  in  connection  with  values.  Some 
cables  show  that  rates  are  a  shade  erratic,  which  is  explained  by  the  season  approach- 
ing a  finish,  as  the  Baltic  will  be  closed  next  month.  From  private  cables  it  seems 
that  the  heavy  stocks  awaiting  shipment  from  the  Baltic  can  be  had  for  a  fraction 
less  than  the  recognized  price.    Nevertheless  it  also  seems  certain  that  the  very  best 
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class  of  deals  retain  their  price  with  little  or  no  indication  of  budging.  The  conclud- 
ing remarks  were  that  there  is  Baltic  timber  and  Baltic  timber,,  and  it  cannot  all  be 
of  the  best,  and  some  classes  seem  to  be  pressed  for  sale  just  now  more  than  others. 
The  saw-mills  and  wood-working  places  are  well  employed  throughout  the  Band. 

Oils,  Paints,  White  Lead,  Etc. 

All  oilmen's  stores  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  advance  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  such  colours  as  green,  orange,  yellow,  etc.  It  is  said  that  oils  went  up  by 
24d.  per  gallon  this  week  in  London,  therefore  an  advance  is  expected  in  Johannesburg 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  Turps  is  steady  and  likely  to  go  better.  White  lead  must 
go  up  in  price  now  the  arrivals  come  under  the  84s.  flat  rate.  This  added  to  the 
price  in  the  London  market,  means  that  lead  cannot  be  sold  here  at  the  present  price 
of  70s.  to  72s.  6d.  per  100  pounds.  Business  is  a  trifle  better  in  Johannesburg  and 
Reef,  as  jobbing  work  is  again  much  in  evidence  in  view  of  the  rainy  season. 

REVISED  PRICE  LIST. 

The  following  are  approximate  war  prices,  subject  to  quick  change: — 

Mining  and  building  hardware. — Iron  imported,  round  up  to  1  in.,  30s.;  2  in.  to 
6  in.,  25s.  per  100  pounds.  Iron  imported,  square  up  to  1  in.  27s.  6d. ;  l£  in.  to  2|  in., 
23s.  6d. ;  2 J  in.  to  5  in.,  25s.;  flats,  ^  in.,  37s.  6d. ;  all  from  £  in.  up,  30s.;  angles, 
4  in.  to  &  in.,  40s. ;  |  in.,  35s. ;  is  in.  to  f  in.,  30s.,  excepting  5  by  4  by  f  in. ;  mild 
steel  bar,  4|d.  per  pound;  drill,  7-pound,  steel  plates,  10  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  is  in.,  35s.; 
4  in.  by  &  in.,  32s.  6d. ;  I  in.  to  is  in.  31s. ;  §  in.  up  to  30s. ;  10  ft.  by  5  ft.  by  is  in., 
36s.  6d. ;  4  in.  and  &  in.,  34s.;  f  in.  to  is  in.,  32s.  6d. ;  f  in.  up  to  31s.  6d. ;  inter- 
mediate sizes  up  to  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  by  is  in.;  37s.;  4  in.  and  &  in.,  34s.  6d. ;  £  in. 
and  is  in.,  33s.;  |  in.  and  up,  32s.;  all  at  per  100  pounds;  hexagon  and  cuphead 
bolts,  4  in.  diameter  to  24  in.,  55s.;  over  24  in.,  52s.  6d. ;  |  in.,  45s.;  over,  42s.  6d. ; 
nuts,  f  in.,  lOd.  per  pound;  4  in.,  60s.;  §  in.,  4  in.,  57s.  6d. ;  If  in.,  If  in.,  62s.  6d. ; 
2  in.  up,  67s.  6d. ;  washers,  all  sizes,  45s.;  rivets,  &  in.,  Is.  Id.  per  pound;  i  in., 
is  in.,  10|d. ;  is  in.,  f  in.,  74d. ;  4  in.,  45s.;  f  in.,  42s.  6d. ;  §  in.  up,  40s.  per  pound; 
shoes  anl  dies,  32s.  6d.  to  35s.  per  100  pounds;  rails,  £23  per  ton;  picks,  4  pounds, 
27s.  per  dozen;  shovels,  32s.  6d.  to  50s.  per  dozen;  drill  hammers,  5id.  per  pound 
to  9d.  per  pound;  hammer  handles  (best  American),  14  in.,  3s.  6d. ;  24  in.,  8s.;  30 
in.  lis.;  36  in.,  13s.  per  dozen;  metal  antifriction,  Is.  per  pound;  galvanized  iron, 
24  gauge,  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  10 Jd. ;  11  ft,  10|d.;  12  ft,  Hid.;  26-gauge,  6  ft.  to  10  ft, 
all  lengths,  9id.  to  94d.  per  foot  all  round;  flat  galvanized,  18  to  24  gauge,  35s.  6d. 
26  gauge,  36s.  6d.,  100  pounds;  floor  brads,  32s.  6d. ;  ceilings,  33s.;  wire  nails,  37s. 
6d.  to  55s.  per  100  pounds;   barbed  wire,  23s.  6d.  to  25s.,  100-pound  coil. 

Timber. — Deals,  Baltic,  9  by  3  short  and  medium,  Is.  Id.;  longer  lengths,  Is. 
2d.  to  Is.  3d.;  (Oregon,  Is.  lgd.)  ;  flooring,  44  by  4  anl  6  by  f,  64d.  to  6fd.  per 
square  foot;  flooring,  44  by  14,  7d. ;  and  by  14,  7d. ;  Oregon  edge  grain,  4  by  14, 
7d. ;  ceilings,  6  by  4,  3|d.  to  3|d.  per  square  foot;  Oregon,  4  by  4,  44d.;  pitch-pine, 
8s.  per  cubic  foot;  Oregon,  6s.  per  cubic  foot;  clear  pine,  4  in.  by  12  in.,  74d.  per 
foot;  1  in.  by  12  in.  8£d. ;  teak,  small  planks,  14s.  9d.  per  cubic  foot;  teak,  large, 
15s.  6d. ;  jarrah,  8s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot;  poplar,  1  in.  by  12  in.  94d. ;  scantling,  Is. 
Id.  to  Is.  3d.  per  foot,  3  by  9. 

Electrical  goods. — Lamps,  high  volts,  British,  Holland  and  American,  16s.  to 
21s.  wholesale,  and  21s.  to  27s.  dozen  retain;  carbon  lamps,  7s.  6d.  per  dozen;  pure 
rubber  flex,  5d.  to  6d.  per  yard;  3/20  coils  of  wire,  25s.;  3/22  coils  of  wire,  21s.  6d. ; 
tubing,  12s.  to  13s.,  100  feet ;  keyholders,  4s.  each ;  round  blocks,  34  in.,  3s.  6d. 
per  dozen;  lamp-holder  cord  grips,  13s.  6d.  per  dozen;  switches,  5  amp.,  13s.  to  14s. 
per  dozen;  British  glass  shades,.  24s.  to  36s.  per  dozen;  Bohemian  shades  finished; 
porcelain  shackles,  14s.  6d.  per  dozen;  porcelain  bobbins,  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  100; 
cleats,  18s.  per  100;  P.O.  insulators,  18s.;  motors,  3  horse-power,  about  £28  to  £35 
new. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  November  7,  1916. 

GLASGOW  COMMERCIAL  LIBRARY. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  its  municipal  corporation,  Glasgow  has  now  obtained 
a  commercial  library.  A  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  necessity  for  organizing 
such  an  institution  was  openly  advocated  as  a  means  of  facilitating  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  importance  of  Glasgow  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing  centre  might 
have  justified  the  acquisition  of  a  commercial  library  long  ago,  but  it  required  the 
impetus  of  the  trade-after-the-war  agitation  to  bring  the  scheme  to  fruition.  As  it  is, 
Glasgow  can  pride  itself  upon  being  the  first  city  in  the  United  Kingdom,  outside  of 
London,  to  set  up  a  library  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  development  of  trade. 

Though  at  present  of  modest  dimensions,  the  collection  of  reference  books  and 
publications  forms  a  valuable  nucleus  which  can  be  greatly  increased  by  and  bye. 
The  important  factor  lies  in  having  made  a  beginning.  There  is  sufficient  foresight 
and  wisdom  among  the  commercial  community  of  Glasgow  to  ensure  that  the  library 
will  be  extended  in  whatever  direction  is  likely  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

Its  Scope  and  Purpose. 

Fortunately  the  corporation  have  not  had  to  sink  money  in  erecting  a  special 
building  to  house  the  collection.  They  have  set  apart  a  portion  of  Stirling's  library, 
situated  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  accommodation  there  will  be 
ample,  at  least  in  the  meantime.  If  more  room  is  eventually  required,  it  will  be 
found,  even  if  that  involves  the  provision  of  an  entirely  new  building. 

The  object  of  the  promoters  is  to  make  the  library  a  comprehensive  bureau  of 
intelligence,  a  vital  and  stimulating  agency  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  community. 
The  great  need,  emphasized  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  is  to  have  reliable  inform- 
ation respecting  all  matters  affecting  trade  and  commerce  immediately  available  when 
required.  It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  business  firms  who  make  use  of  its  facilities 
to  help  in  every  possible  Way  to  augment  the  stores  of  information  that  the  library 
has  been  created  to  supply.  Many  of  the  reference  books  now  brought  under  one  roof 
were  formerly  scattered  through  the  several  libraries  in  the  city.  These  have  now 
been  collected  and  arranged  in  a  way  that  makes  it  much  more  easy  to  secure  the 
information  that  the  business  man  requires. 

World-Wide  References. 

In  the  first  place,  to  meet  the  need  for  speedy  reference  to  the  publications  most 
frequently  consulted,  the  Libraries  Committee  have  provided  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  directories,  guides,  consular  and  company  reports,  parliamentary  and  official 
publications,  reports  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  statistical  and  other  year-books, 
commercial  and  geographical  gazetteers,  maps  and  atlases,  standard  works  on  com- 
mercial and  industrial  law,  a  comprehensive  series  of  trade  and  technical  periodicals, 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  important  directories  and  other  quick -reference  books. 
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Among  the  foreign  and  colonial  publications  are  directories  to  the  United  States,  New 
York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Indianapolis,  Canada,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Saskatchewan, 
British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  Brazil,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Tas- 
mania, China,  Japan,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Board  of  Trade  Go-Operation. 

The  library  has  been  supplied  with  many  reports  of  Boards  of  Trade,  Agricultue 
anl  Fisheries,  as  well  as  other  information  relating  to  home  foreign  and  colonial 
trade,  labour,  finance  and  other  matters.  It  should  interest  Canada  specially  to  know 
its  own  trade  may  be  developed  by  supplying  the  library  with  publications  and  other 
information  that  may  be  sought  by  business  firms  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  interests  of  Canada,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  for  in  addition  to  the 
collection  now  being  formed,  any  of  the  10,000  publications  issued  by  foreign  firms 
and  collected  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  will  be  made  available  on  request. 

Commercial  Man's  Bureau. 

It  is  intended  to  organize  an  intelligence  bureau  in  connection  with  the  library. 
A  classified  register  on  cards  will  be  kept,  containing  particulars  supplied  by  manu- 
facturers and  traders  themselves.  Record  will  be  kept  of  all  persons  competent  and 
willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  translating  letters  and  preparing  specifications  and 
other  documents  in  foreign  languages.  The  languages  already  represented  include 
French,  Italian,  Russian,  Boumanian,  Portugese,  Spanish,  Greek,  Dutch,  Turkish  and 
German. 

Although  the  collection  of  books  on  commercial  subjects,  apart  from  those  that 
are  likely  to  be  more  frequently  required  for  reference,  is  not  yet  very  large;  it 
includes  standard  works  on  economics,  banking,  accountancy,  exchange,  industrial 
and  commercial  law,  and  advertising.  Besides  numerous  handbooks  of  value  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  exporter,  provision  has  been  made  for  about  100  current  peri- 
odicals supplied  with  financial  news  and  intelligence  regarding  foreign  markets,  while 
there  will  also  be  found  technical  journals  furnishing  particulars  of  contracts  open, 
machinery  sales,  etc.,  as  well  as  periodicals  required  by  produce  dealers,  professional 
men,  and  other  classes  of  the  business  community.  A  special  department  is  devoted 
to  the  specification  of  patents,  trade  marks  and  copyright. 

Mutual  Helpfulness. 

The  library  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  fully  qualified  member  of  the  staff,  who 
may  be  consulted  either  personally  or  by  letter  on  any  matter  that  commercial  men 
may  suggest  as  likely  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  Cards  will  be  sup- 
plied to  business  firms  accompanied  by  a  request  that  they  will  return  them  filled  in  to 
show  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested  commercially  and  regarding  which  they 
desire  to  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  publication  of  important  literature  in  periodical 
or  book  form.  The  new  enterprise,  in  short,  will  be  run  upon  lines  which  will  appeal 
to  the  business  man,  and  it  will  be  the  more  helpful  to  him  if  he  realizes  that  he  can 
increase  its  usefulness,  even  by  pointing  out  what  at  present  may  be  its  deficiencies. 

Registration  of  Canadian  Firms. 

The  commercial  library  was  formally  opened  on  November  3  by  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Glasgow,  and  arrangements  have  now  been  made  by  this  office  for  a  supply  of  index 
cards  on  which  Canadian  firms  can  be  registered  and  transmitted  to  the  library.  The 
institution  has  been  supplied  with  the  Export  Directory  of  Canada,  issued  by  the 
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Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  the  Canadian  Trade  Index,  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  but  firms  wishing  to  call  special  attention  to 
their  products  can  do  so  by  communicating  with  this  office. 

Canadian  Manufacturers  should  send  Catalogues. 

The  management  of  the  library  will  also  be  pleased  to  receive  illustrated  and 
descriptive  trade  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and  merchants  desirous  of 
extending  their  business  with  Scotland.  These  will  be  kept  on  file  for  the  information 
of  inquirers. 

It  is  understood  that  other  cities  in  Great  Britain  will  also  establish  commercial 
libraries  along  these  lines. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 
{Mr.  J.  Forsyth  timith.) 

Leeds,  November  6,  1916. 

THE  POTATO  SHORTAGE. 

As  previously  reported,  prices  for  potatoes  are  exceptionally  high  on  the  British 
market,  wholesalers  now  paying  £11  to  £12  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  as  against  prices 
of  £2  10s.  to  £3  15s.  during  the  same  season  in  1913  and  1914,  £3  10s.  to  £4  15s.  in  1915. 
Wholesalers  interviewed  here  expressed  the  view  that  while  values  must  fall,  when 
farmers'  holdings  at  present  held  back  on  account  of  labour  shortage  and  for  specula- 
tive purposes  reach  the  market,  prices  cannot  but  remain  abnormally  high.  The  one 
circumstance  that  might  completely  change  the  situation  is  the  fear  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  trade  of  drastic  government  action  to  reduce  prices.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  statement  was  made  in  Parliament  on  November  7,  that 
the  Government  were  seriously  considering  whether  something  in  the  nature  of  com- 
mandeering might  not  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Large  Liverpool  dealers  have  manifested 
a  keen  interest  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Canada,  expressing  a  pre- 
ference for  purchases  on  a  c.i.f .  basis.  If  c.i.f.  prices  cannot  be  quoted,  shippers  quot- 
ing f.o.b.  Canadian  port  should  give  rates  obtainable,  as  this  information  cannot  be 
obtained  on  this  side. 

Method  of  Packing. 

Dealers  would  prefer  the  potatoes  packed  in  112  pound  sacks,  or  in  the  stronger 
168  pound  sack  used  in  the  British  potato  export  business,  but  would  no  doubt  con- 
sider offers  of  the  usual  Canadian  packages.  All  offers  should  give  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  varieties  and  packs. 

A  number  of  inland  city  dealers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
shippers,  but  these  have  generally  desired  to  handle  the  potatoes  on  a  commission 
basis.   It  is  doubtful  whether  business  on  this  basis  is  desirable. 

It  is  understood  that  Canadian  exports  of  potatoes  to  this  market  in  the  past 
have  not  proved  satisfactory,  but  the  present  abnormal  circumstances  should  make 
business  possible. 
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Wholesalers  asking  for  Canadian  Potatoes. 

The  following  potato  wholesalers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  potato  exporters: — 

Joseph  Taylor,  Crown  Street  Potato  Market,  Liverpool.  Wishes  to  receive 
purchase  offers  on  several  hundred  tons. 

Halsall  &  Erricks,  133  and  134  Vauxhall  Eoad,  Liverpool.  Asks  for  quotations 
on  lots  up  to  500  tons. 

Samuel  Young,  Jr.,  North  Haymarket,  Cazneau  street,  Liverpool.  Asks  for  quo- 
tations on  50  to  100  tons. 

Daniel  Robertson,  potato  merchant,  Butcher  Market,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Will- 
ing to  buy  several  hundred  tons  if  prices  and  other  conditions  are  right. 

W.  Cumberlidge  &  Son,  potato  merchants,  Castlefolds'  Market,  Sheffield.  Asks 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

Joseph  Windsor,  farm  produce  merchant,  Market  Square,  Birkenhead.  Asks  to 
bo  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

Wm.  Johnson,  potato  merchant,  Leeds.  Asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

G.  H.  Hampshire,  potato  merchant,  Kirkgate  Market,  Leeds.  Offers  to  handle 
Canadian  potatoes  on  a  commission  basis. 

J.  W.  South  &  Co.,  potato  merchants,  Kirkgate  Market,  Leeds.  Offers  to  handle 
potatoes  on  a  commission  basis. 
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OPENING  FOR  LADDERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the 
subjoined  information,  together  with  illustrations  as  shown  on  opposite  page,  with 
regard  to  the  variety  of  stepladders  that  must  be  manufactured  in  order  to  cater  to 
the  needs  of  the  South  African  market. 

The  stepladder  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  1  is  in  good  demand  for  large  centres. 
This  ladder  is  made  from  clear  pine.  The  iron  rod  is  ^-inch;  it  has  cast-iron  washers, 
malleable  iron  hinges.  There  is  a  truss  brace  under  each  step  and  a  continuous  angle 
brace  under  bottom  step.  The  folding  braces  are  steel.  For  the  ladder  as  shown  in 
the  six-foot  size  the  present  quotation  is  $1.3-3. 

The  ladder  shown  in  illustration  No.  2  is  one  of  the  best  sellers.  It  is  made  of 
well  selected  stock  but  much  lighter  than  the  ladder  shown  in  illustration  No.  1.  The 
folding  brace  is  steel;  every  other  step  only  is  braced  underneath.  The  six-foot  size 
in  this  ladder  is  sold  at  67  cents  each. 

-Another  ladder  sold  in  quantities  is  the  one  shown  under  illustration  No.  3.  It 
i&  made  very  cheap  and  sold  at  48  cents  in  the  six-foot  size. 

The  cheaper  makes  are  usually  finished  with  yellow  stain  only.  For  successful 
competition  stepladders  must  be  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  for  which  there  is  an  extra 
charge,  usually  at  the  rate  of  1£  cents  per  ladder  foot.  For  example  a  case  containing 
24  six-foot  ladders  =  144  ladder  feet  at  1^  cents  per  ladder  foot  =  $2.16  casing  charge. 
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ARMY  CANTEEN  COMMITTEE  WILL  PURCHASE. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London, 
in  sending  the  lists  of  standards  fixed  by  the  Army  Canteen  Committee,  gave  some 
explanation  of  the  system  in  vogue  whereby  the  provisioning  of  individual  canteens 
was  let  to  contractors,  the  functions  of  the  committee  being  merely  advisory  and 
supervisional.  The  Canteen  Committee  was  recently  converted  from  a  supervising 
to  an  actual  purchasing  body,  and  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  writes  that  this  change  is 
likely  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  exporters  as  the  Committee  have  expressed 
a  desire  so  far  as  possible  to  give  a  preference  to  goods  produced  within  the  Empire. 
The  London  Times,  of  November  11,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion : — 

The  question  of  Army  canteens,  or  regimental  institutes,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  which  for  many  years  past  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  committees,  with- 
out producing  any  satisfactory  solution,  is  about  for  the  first  time  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  hand  by  the  Government.  In  place  of  the  existing  system,  whereby  more 
than  180  different  contractors,  large  and  small,  are  running  the  1,800  canteens  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  Army  Canteen  Committee  exercising  merely  a  controlling 
influence,  the  Army  Council  have  decided  to  create  an  official  organization  which  will 
take  over  the  whole  business  and  run  the  canteens  itself  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, in  Egypt,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Bermuda,  and  at  other  stations. 

The  present  Army  Canteen  Committee,  of  which  Major-General  Lord  Cheyles- 
raore  is  chairman,  came  into  being  in  April.  Its  predecessor,  the  Board  of  Control  of 
Begimental  Institutes,  was  appointed  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  its 
members  being  partly  military  and  partly  business  men,  who  served  in  an  honorary 
capacity,  while  the  Board  only  met  at  intervals.  This  Board  did  good  work,  both  in 
regulating  prices  and  in  many  other  ways,  but  the  increase  of  work  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  Army  rendered  it  desirable  to  appoint  a  new  committee,  the  majority  of  whose 
executive  should  be  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  This  new  com- 
mittee, the  Army  Canteen  Committee,  continued  with  great  energy  the  work  of  its 
predecessor.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  prices  of  articles  sold  in  canteens  were  still 
further  reduced,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  contractors  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
The  standard  of  foodstuffs  was  raised,  and  the  general  condition  of  canteens  some- 
what improved. 

FAULTS  OF  THE  TENANT  SYSTEM. 

But  the  powers  of  the  Army  Canteen  Committee  are  limited  to  those  of  a  con- 
trolling, and  not  of  an  operating,  body.  To-day  the  committee  cannot  conduct  a 
canteen  themselves;  they  cannot  improve  the  living  conditions  of  canteens;  they 
cannot  buy  and  sell;  they  are  not  asked  to  look  ahead  and  study  market  conditions; 
they  have  no  power  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  purchases  in  bulk.  In 
short,  their  activities  are  limited  to  watching  while  some  180  different  contractors  do, 
or  in  some  cases  leave  undone,  all  these  obvious  things. 

The  contractor,  or  tenant,  system,  as  it  is  called,  has  many  obvious  disadvantages. 
Among  them  are  great  and  unavoidable  overlapping  in  all  administration  (clerical, 
transport,  and  depot  staffs  are  often  quadruplicated  in  the  various  camps) ;  the 
possibility  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hitherto  a  commanding  officer  has  been  at 
liberty  to  select  his  own  contractor,  a  battalion  stationed  several  hundred  miles  from 
its  home  may  employ  a  home  contractor,  with  the  obvious  result  of  unnecessary 
railway  transport;  the  absence  of  any  incentive  to  spend  money  on  the  comfort  and 
attractiveness  of  the  canteens,  in  view  of  the  insecure  tenure  of  the  contractor  and  the 
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constant  movements  of  the  units ;  and,  finally,  the  raising  of  prices,  both  for  the  soldier 
and  the  civilian  community,  by  the  competitive  buying  by  numerous  contractors  in 
the  comparatively  confined  neighbourhood  of  the  camps.  All  these  disadvantages  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  eliminated  in  time  by  having  a  central  organization,  centralized  buying 
and  transport,  and  only  one  interest — that  of  the  soldier. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  TRANSFER. 

The  transfer  will  be  carried  out  on  the  following  lines : — The  committee  will  offer 
to  take  over  all  stock-in-trade,  plant,  etc.  (provided  it  be  found  suitable  and  up  to 
standard),  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  contractors  when  taken  over.  Since  the 
turnover  of  the  canteens  in  the  United  Kingdom  (on  the  basis  of  the  August  returns) 
is  at  the  rate  of  £15,000,000  a  year,  the  committee,  in  order  to  buy  the  existing  stocks 
and  plant  from  the  contractors,  will  require  a  grant  of  about  £1,000,000,  which  will 
carry  them  over  the  first  month,  when  the  business  will  begin  to  be  self-supporting. 
They  will  also  require  about  another  £1,000,000  for  transport,  warehouses,  depots, 
offices  about  the  country,  and  working  capital.  They  are  offering  to  re-employ,  so  far 
as  possible,  all  suitable  principals  and  staff  now  in  the  service  of  contractors.  The 
scheme  has  the  entire  approval  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  new  Management  Committee  of  the  Army 
Canteen  Committee,  to  whom  the  Army  Council  has  entrusted  this  important  work : — ■ 

Chairman,  Major-General  Lord  Cheylesmore,  K.C.V.O.;  Vice-chairman,  Major- 
General  F.  W.  B.  Landon,  C.B.  (C.I.Q.M.G.S.,  War  Office). 

Members,  Major  H.  T.  Baker,  M.P.;  Mr.  F.  Benson,  Mr.  S.  Bostock  (Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society),  Major  George  Henderson,.  Mr.  A.  Hinton,  Mr.  W.  Leaf 
(deputy  chairman  of  the  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank),  Major  Gordon 
Leith,  Sir  W.  H.  Lever,  Bt.,  Mr.  G.  E.  May  (Prudential  Assurance  Company),  Captain 
R.  B.  Phillpotts,  Sir  Alexander  Prince,  Major  Frank  Towle,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  K.  Venning, 
M.C.,  Mr.  A.  Whitehead,  and  representatives  of  the  Aldershot,  Eastern,  Irish,  North* 
ern,  Scottish,  Southern,  Western,  and  London  District  Commands 

Ex-officio  Members,  I.Q.M.G.S.  and  A.I.Q.M.G.S.  of  all  Commands. 

It  v^ill  be  seen  that  the  committee  will  practically  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
existing  executive  committee,  but  will  be  strengthened  by  Sir  Alexander  Prince,  who 
will  retire  from  the  position  of  chairman  and  managing  director  of  Messrs.  R.  Dicke- 
son  and  Co.,  and  sever  his  connection  with  that  firm,  and  by  Mr.  F.  Benson,  general 
manager  of  the  Canteen  and  Mess  Co-Operative  Society,  whose  directors  have  arranged 
to  merge  their  society  with  the  new  organization.  These  two  members'  undertakings 
are  to-day  conducting  some  40  per  cent  of  the  existing  canteens,  and  their  lifelong 
experience  should  materially  assist  in  the  successful  working  of  the  scheme.  The 
process  of  transfer  cannot,  of  course,  take  place  all  at  once,  since  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  dislocation  of  supply.  Meanwhile,  the  existing  regimental  com- 
mittees will  continue,  as  also  for  the  present,  the  system  of  a  10  per  cent  rebate  on  the 
canteen  turnover,  of  which  four-fifths  goes  to  the  battalion  and  one-fifth  to  the  Army 
Council  for  administration.  Lord  Cheylesmore  invites  criticism.  The  work  of  the 
committee  is  absolutely  voluntary.  Their  object  is  to  benefit  the  soldier  and  to  im- 
prove the  canteens,  which  in  some  cases  have  been  a  perfect  disgrace  to  the  Army. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER. 
No.  1 — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Imforts  for  Consumption. 

Dutiable  goods  

Free  goods   ,  


Total  imports 
Coin  and  bullion  


merchandise . 


Total  imports. 


Duty  collected 


Exports. 


Canadian  produce— 

The  mine  

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  

Total,  Canadian  produce  . 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise. 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports   

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 

Australia   

British  Africa,    

it     East  Indies  ".. . 

Guiana     

,.     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoandland   

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom   ,<  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium ....   

France  

Germany  

Holland  

J  apan  

tt  «i.  j  cji.  i.      f  Merchandise  

United  States  {0oinand  BuUion  

Other  foreign  


Exports  by  Countries. 


Australia.  

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies   . 

ii  Guiana  

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  


.      f  Merchandise  

United  States  |Coin  and  Bullion 

Other  foreign   


Twelve  Months  Ended  September. 


19]  3. 


453,580,567 
229,396,748 


682,977,315 
5,315,142 


688,292,457 


117,632,669 


58,642,651 
18,382,137 
44,026,986 
44,911,905 
165,372,585 
50,280,990 
115,207 


381,732,461 
26,841,724 


408,574,185 
17,130,611 


425,704,796 


1,113,997,253 


584,105 
504,543 
7,455,266 
3,438,514 
4,122,308 
2,146,644 
3,232,356 
145,009,241 
1,491,009 
3.714,325 
4,588,228 
14,898,017 
15,233,234 
3,258,731 
2,884,764 
440,985,091 
5,294,970 
29,451,111 


1914. 


1915. 


341,656,238 
190,197,251 


4,502,582 
3,822,164 
608,393 
639,820 
4,480,291 
4,759,731 
1,985,063 
193,724,969 
1.791,708 
2,258,037 
5,693,554 
2,694,849 
3,722,412 
5,304,872 
1,467,457 
160,407,387 
17,121,596 
10,719,911 


531,853.489 
41,318,627 


573,172,116 


91,438,405 


57,174,939 
19,964,899 
42,191,112 
02,034,576 
179,110,844 
63,355,893 
224,830 


421,057,093 
44,153,917 


468,210,010 
20,212,147 


488,422,157 


1,061,594,273 


512,978 
463,560 
5,955,809 
3,906,011 
5,759,031 
1,463,388 
3,699,229 
109,469,925 
2,210,891 
3,195,812 
3,605,288 
12,512,521 
11,606,681 
2,386,375 
2,378,880 
338,913,520 
41,299,733 
23,832,484 


245,395,816 
171,787,367 


417,183,183 
107,185,428 


524,368,611 


),  747, 433 


55,428,149 
21,362,398 
47,241,070 
86,197,377 
136,573,760 
125,099,04! 
3,035,284 


474,937,085 
_43, 045^155 
517,982,240 
94,628,533 


612,610,773 


1,136,979,384 


5,461,179 
4,711,493 
722,000 
640,605 
4,983,028 
4,973,630 
1,900,534 
215,063,237 
1,607,868 
993,857 
4,208,365 
7,887,424 
4,275,478 
6,160,938 
1,311,592 
192,521,075 
19,872,546 
11,127,308 


870,929 
115,313 
6,964,615 
3,590,370 
5,725,360 
1,450,506 
3,728,713 
73,866,608 
3,624,991 
3,793,370 
175,461 
5,650,238 
273,092 
1,217,271 
3,155,466 
286,082,007 
107,174,841 
16,879,460 


1916. 


381,654,592 
303,594,113 


685.248,705 
50,608,343 


735,857,048 


129,610,574 


77,436,746 
23,274,772 
53,952,950 
111,331,332 
396,455,537 
361,381,419 
8,107,248 


1,031,940,004 
20,985,647 


1,052,925,651 
225,552,035 


1,278,477,686 
2,014,334,734 


5,184,545 
5,044,543 
679,293 
889,638 
4,368,345 
3,920,010 
2,908,300 
259,043,447 
2,535,158 
1,337,305 
997,204 
26,777,779 
8,261 
2,555,295 
997,219 
188,375,896 
94,620,934 
12,367,601 


3,183,485 
261,335 
7,469,385 
5,337,155 
10,999,828 
1,694,401 
4,347,648 
114,504,971 
3,025,464 
3,024,018 
39,154 
6,405,631 
27,119 
1,094,995 
6,283,777 
518,848,540 
29,893,934 
19,416,208 


8,637,590 
4,833,119 
1,405,867 
1,484,138 
5,172,996 
6,246,252 
3,893,718 
677,022,198 
4,630,450 
2,200,541 
429,528 
47,246,376 

1,896,598 
1,336,596 
252,324,954 
225,468,320 
34,248,445 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living    

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuff  s  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of. 

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains    

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware . . . 

Electric  apparatus   

Fancy  goods  

Fish  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of. . . 

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass   . .   

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  india-rubber  and  mf rs.  of . 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of   

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total  


Brass  and  manufactures  of   

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Tin  and  manuf  actures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones  

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds    

Settlers'  effects  , 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

Soap ...  , 

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc  

Tea   

Tobacco    

Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of  


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported — 

Dutiable  Goodf»  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise 
Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Imports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  September. 


1915. 


$ 

299,042 
657,729 
5,154,814 

18,669,789 
1,444,525 
7,835,986 
58,217 

31,680,890 
2,054,908 
1,550,620 
3,985,970 

26,617,499 
319,224 

13,001,253 
1,463,660 
4,659,173 
2,591,131 
1,554,118 
6,770,837 

13,397,248 
1,862,082 
2,411,912 
1,354,848 
2,542,417 
887,212 
959,738 
7,978,628 
3,168,237 

14,137,495 
6,177,768 

78,042,517 


3,059,430 
3,166,284 

58,616,248 
4,202,279 
1,174,381 

11,096,367 
1,033,324 
758,542 
1,480,007 
4,536,300 
1,227,922 
5,113,245 
1,524,176 
2,568,600 
4,283,767 
7,412,020 
1,110,075 
3,769,910 

19,997,871 
8,124,354 
4,700,881 
2,081,940 
774,945 
8,806,407 

24,133,832 


245,395,816 
171,787,367 


417,183,183 
107,185,428 


524,368,611 


1916. 


Total. 


181,964 
936,733 
5,462,893 

10,933,092 
2,133,073 

15,009,037 
40,167 

37,753,485 
3,003,600 
2,065,847 
6,692,185 

44,093,464 
375,231 

24,571,638 
1,894,160 
5,325,338 
3,525,659 
1,411,003 
9,635,071 

16,747,556 
3,073,051 
3,573,096 
1,553,051 
3,690,285 
1,196,604 
997,736 

10,010,609 
3,971,575 

11,976,172 
8,901,901 
132,536,188 


4,676,669 
5,818,953 

99,757,805 
7,129,886 
2,024,898 

19,326,745 
1,466,977 
833,347 
2,817,342 
5,684,682 
1,395,635 

18,989,860 
1,789.666 
2,634,148 
4,475,935 

11,719,896 
999,755 
3,979,866 

30,347,162 
8,234,692 
6,446,391 
3,165,697 
1,591,191 

10,254,139 

41,752,259 


381,654,592 
303,594,113 


685,248,705 
50,608,343 


735,857,048 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


1C5,095 
91,S86 
1,117,057 
254,081 
265,753 
85,370 
135 
25,263 
758,967 
115,868 
251,086 
14,447,876 
260,389 
3,252,597 
1,209,838 
188,669 
1,079,888 
102,618 
4,146,833 
1,240,125 
203,065 
151,002 
643,911 
122,767 
23,877 
128,961 
3,892,583 
999,472 
870,054 
1,019,288 
6,590,009 


222,395 
13,947 

4,453,985 

1,191,597 
138,988 
898,674 
617,723 
215,236 
416,623 
795.10 

1,232,632 
249,549 
844,353 
260,155 
481,142 

3,180,227 
109,744 

2,240,182 
458,200 

3,741,363 
838,764 
46,854 
80,560 
173,836 
28,432,001 


67,033,264 
30,116,329 


97,149,593 
17,355,378 


114,504,971 


From  United 
States. 


* 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 

Twelve  Months  Ended  September. 

lyio. 

1916. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

Cattle 

$ 

16,684,164 

$ 

15,942,616 

% 

3,270,033 

$ 

11,740,177 

10,903,936 
2,659,899 
344,604 

9,953,936 
4,897,942 
631,112 

105,120 
3,164,422 

9,701,380 
974,109 
623,597 

Horses 

Sheep  .... 

Breadstuffs — Total  .   

120,434,785 

373,558,276 

296,646,777 

26,414,731 

1,793,265 
713,145 
1,638,723 
9,246,1*3 
149,822 
77,837,497 
27, 105,512 
4,930,822 
798,146 

6,746,549 
2  691  91 7 
2,080,682 
33,115,043 
667,122 
281,437,199 
43,737,493 
6,961,876 
1^663^477 

6,000,687 
48,287 
1,908,689 
26,790,096 
514,539 
234  439  351 
25,623,345 

134,213 

475,825 
2,465,179 

41,482 
1,856,017 

52,441 

1ft  7ft7  99ft 

1,437,650 
4,895,899 
823,052 

Oats   

Wheat    ... 

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Fish— Total .  

20,913,413 

22,911,183 

7,308,464 

1 18  936 
1,984' 626 
4  81 1  3S2 

9,224,129 

1  463  811 
'903^313 

7  K41 

Lobsters,  canned    

Fruits— Total  

4,647,088 
2,586,053 
6,171,676 

5,358,685 
3,505,454 
6,083,373 

3,937,395 

2,636,536 

2,145,273 

214,621 

23  648 
4,297^926 
347,123 
6,332,337 

Hay  

2,689,387 
3,184,204 
3,585,932 
7,080,207 

1,779,161 
5,332,677 
5,871,328 
6,345,692 

1,598  510 
'928,155 
4,028,749 
105 

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total ....   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

17,305,689 

8,063,882 

2,871,924 

4,219,346 

6,659,808 
88,030,372 

5,378,253 
145,700,329 

1,983,517 
58,317,701 

3,266,301 
69,108,609 

3,262,586 
2,38t>,537 
9,837,779 
15, 811, 2!  <6 
32,347,437 
6,345,961 
13,201,ri41 
17,070.38S 
71b, 253 

4,923,286 
3,598,167 
20,221,584 
17,409,541 
62,250,158 
8,448,696 
15,595,245 
22,595,292 
445,1)93 

3  239  489 
719,255 
1,035,778 

1  089  1 07 
2,520,133 
19,185,806 
17,409,541 
6,582,527 
6,558,380 
4,532,057 
18,865,508 
22,483 

Nickel  

38,923,699 
1,890,316 

10,391,410 
1,146,525 

Butter  

54,727,090 

79,216,723 

73,971,579 

1,960,298 

732,258 
23,632,610 
19,695,243 
6,096,132 
4,150,935 
705,697 

2,572,625 
29,935,(119 
31,384,710 
8,026,908 
4,201, 391 
2,045,603 

2,243,119 
29,609,716 
34,209,414 
545,764 
341,598 
1,093,801 

"T^fi07  K41 

71,901 
20, 195 
149,763 
7,445,988 
3,783,050 
784,493 

Settlers'  effects  

Logs  

57,292,748 

69  965  576 

4Q  7MQ 

1,257,022 
1,288. 744 
9,451,938 
2,102,912 
20,338,901 
3,298,142 
529,562 
6,459,962 
9' 227,' 510 

986,725 
1,455,938 
9  3 S3  236 
2,231,466 
25.683,326 
3,823,374 
284,214 
6,562,328 
14,999,774 

68,324 
1,413,041 
7,961,978 
21,918 
1,896,194 



250,996 

917,548 
38,380 
318  601 
2,198,116 
21,5*32,127 
3,794,844 
30,328 
6,562,328 
12,528,702 

Lumber — Deals,  pine   

.1     Spruce  and  other  

Planks  and  boards  

1,637,419 

Total  value  of  principal  and  other  Articles  Exported: — 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Total  Exports  

474,937,085 
43,045,155 

1,031,940,004 
20,985,647 

670,060,901 
6,361,297 
677,022,198 

243, 345, 465 
8,979,489 

517,982,240 
94,628,533 

l,052,92o,65J 
225,552,035 

252,324,954 
225,468,320 

612,610,773 

1,278,477,686 

677,022,198 

477,793,274 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  October  25,  1916: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol  ,   112/-      114/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool    112/-  115/-6 

London.   112/-      114/-  „ 

Glasgow   115/-  116/- 

Butter — 

Bristol   192/-  196/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   H 

London     194/-  198/- 

Glasgow    -  194/ 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol. .     , . .  .  106/-  108/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   105/-      108/-  » 

London   104/-  108/-  „ 

Glasgow   107/-      109/-  „ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  M 

London   110/-  112/- 

Glasgow  ,   -  -  ,, 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Higii  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  28,  1916,  together  with-  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


1915. 


1916. 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  ,   No. 

Sheep  and  lambs   n 

Swine     « 

Horses.      < 

Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton          ti                   ii    n 

Pork              „                   „   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   .. 

Beef   „ 

Hams   M 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted     „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter  , 

Margarine   M 

Cheese   M 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   u 

ii    cream   M 

ii    condensed   N 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds                                                       .  .  „ 

Eggs  \  

Poultry  

Game  


Gt.  Hnd. 
.  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt, 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheat  meal  and  flour  

Barley     „ 

Oats  ,   „ 

Peas   „ 

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  ,   ii 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples  . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
.Cwt. 


101 


67,707 
100,163 
1,471 

13,781 


90,544 
998 

35,328 
680 

569 
18,432 


82,831 

40,708 

43,329 

75,090 

48,213 

65,076 

548 

35,209 

38,235 

704 

366,864 

136,489 

502 

376 

1,152 

6 

40,290 

25,716 

22,115 

8,093 

1,310,700 
234,300 
337,900 
3,600 
77,460 
5,870 
994,200 


77,246 
4,854 
88 
370 


23 


71 


178,379 
61,559 
3,814 

17,417 


124,763 
2,189 
20,956 
310 

409 
33,922 


1,642,300 
114,600 
274,800 
350,600 
4,250 
10,135 
900,300 


70,326 
5,491 
6 

1,556 
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ROUMANIAN  COMMERCIAL  POSITION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  following  article  from  the  October  issue  of  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review 
will  be  of  interest,  in  that  it  presents  possibilities  for  export  trade  -that  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  Canada,  as  well  as  the  mother  country. 

Boumania  is  eminent  amongst  the  uncompleted  nationalities.  Of  wonderful  fer- 
tility, she  has  within  her  borders  upwards  of  8,000,000  people.  Beyond  her  bor- 
ders in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  which  will  be  hers,  it  is  hoped,  when  war  ends, 
are  4,000,000  more.  These  12,000,000  people  in  a  highly  productive  area,  not  difficult 
of  access,  with  a  comparative  absence  of  industries,  notable  for  the  high  ambition  and 
exquisite  taste  of  the  population,  and  hot  with  the  new  sentiment  against  Austria, 
Germany  and  Turkey,  are  now  looking  abroad  to  the  markets  and  manufactures  of 
their  Allies.  Only  three  weeks  ago  M.  Take  Jonescu,  the  distinguished  Boumanian 
statesman,  said :  "  With  our  amazing  racial  fecundity  we  shall  have  in  forty  years 
between  the  Tissa  and  the  Black  Sea  a  state  of  25,000,000  inhabitants." 

Boumania's  intervention  has  produced  a  commercial  and  trading  proposition  of 
the  first  class.   In  the  pre-war  year  she  took  as  imports : — 


Metals  and  manufactures   £  6,722,981 

Vegetable  textiles  and  manufactures   2,596,079 

Ready-made  clothing   868,436 

Wool,  hair  and  manufactures   1,322,778 

Machinery   2,362,129 

Vegetables,  seeds,  etc.^.   372,432 

Hides,  etc  '   868,652 

Trees,  timber  and  manufactures   921,054 

Silks  and  manufactures   645,903 

(In  1912— £841,424). 

Rubber  and  gutta  percha   372,448 


For  these  items — Total   £17,052,892 

Total  imports   £23,600,504 


Of  imports,  the  chief  items  of  which  are  given  above,  she  obtained : — 

From  Austria-Hungary   £  5,527,680 

"      Germany   9,512,765 

Turkey   610,230 

From  enemy  countries — Total   £15,650,684 


These  enemy  countries  only  left  a  margin  of  £7,950,178  for  Boumania's  present 
Allies  and  neutral  countries,  distributed  as  regards  Allies,  and  omitting  Bussia,  as 
follows : — 


United  Kingdom   £2,229,508 

Belgium   659,711 

France   1,365,431 

Italy   875,460 


Total   £5,130,110 


Of  the  approximate  small  margin  of  two  and  three-quarter  millions  Bussia  and 
America  took  a  great  part. 

There  are  from  these  figures  the  most  graphic  trade  deductions,  viz :  that  before 
the  war  Boumania's  imports  were  almost  three  times  as  great  from  enemy  countries 
as  from  her  present  Allies;  and  that,  ignoring  the  enterprise  and  development  which 
will  come  to  Boumania  with  peace,  there  is  the  enormous  minimum  demand  on  Allied 
and  other  markets  ready  to  meet  her  wants  for  an  additional  15£  millions'  worth  of 
goods. 
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Nor  are  Roumania's  exports  less  attractive,  exports  which,  as  her  Allies,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Russia  are  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the 
recent  Paris  conference  to  foster  and  develop.  In  the  pre-war  year  Roumania's  exports 
included : — 


Grain   £17,936,490 

Petroleum   6,259,233 

Beans  and  oil  seeds.  .  .  .   l,364,942i 

Wood   948,71-0 

Animals  -  115,964 

Foodstuffs   449,8216 

Hides  and  skins.   130,138 

Wool  and  hair   117,347 


Total  for  these  items   £26,322,650. 


The  aggregate  exports  were   £26,828,212 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  well-defined  items  represented  all  Roumania's  exports, 
less  goods  valued  at  about  £500,000.   Of  these,  countries  took : — 

Enemy — 

Austria  and  Hungary                                                                 ..  £  3,834,329 

Germany   2,096,302' 

Turkey   1,474,105 

Total   £  7,404,736 


Allies — 

United  Kingdom   £  1,793,613 

Belgium   7,281,116 

France   2i,  541,0  34 

Italy   2,812,3.07 


Total   £14,42i8,07O 


That  is  to  say,  the  enemy  took  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  her  total 
exports  and  sold  to  her  approximately  three-quarters  of  what  Roumania  wanted,  while 
the  Allies  took  considerably  over  half  of  her  productions  and  only  sold  her  about  one- 
quarter  of  her  imports.  This  position  reflected  remarkably  good  business  for  Ger- 
many and  Austro-Hungary. 

As  a  business  proposition,  we  look  first  at  Roumania  to  consider  what  she  will 
need  and  our  ability  to  supply  the  goods.  Metals  and  metal  manufactures  are  urgently 
wanted.  Enemy  countries  have  hitherto  been  supplying  to  her  nearly  all  her  hard- 
ware. The  United  Kingdom  has  had  a  fair  but  far  too  limited  a  market  in  wrought 
and  unwrought  iron,  copper,  steel  and  tin.  Roumania  has  drawn  largely  on  America 
for  machinery :  The  total  need  in  1913  being  returned  at  £2,362,129,  of  which  barely 
£250,000,  with  an  addition  for  motor-cars  and  cycles,  represented  the  British  share. 
America  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  machinery,  in  the  sale  of  which  there  is 
a  vast  opportunity  for  development  in  a  country  so  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
so  much  in  need  of  such  machinery  and  implements. 

In  various  towns  in  Roumania  the  foundations  of  industries  in  spinning  and 
weaving  have  long  been  laid,  and  there  is  a  field  of  value  in  textile  machinery.  Saw- 
mills and  maize  and  flour-mills,  timber-working  appliances,  lathes  and  tools,  mining 
machinery,  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  railway  development  plant,  river  steamers  and  ship- 
ping, all  open  up  most  valuable  possibilities.  Textile  manufactures,  silk  goods,  and 
ready-made  clothing  present  a  wide  market. 

And  in  face  of  these  wants  of  Roumania  and  the  opportunities  she  affords,  the 
Allies,  at  the  moment  of  peace,  will  have  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France  (in  great 
part)  and  in  Italy  the  finest  machinery  and  factories  created  for  munitions,  ready  to 
fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  cessation  of  enemy  trade  with  Roumania.  Are  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  organizing  to  take  quick  advantage  of  the  fact? 
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In  Roumania  the  importance  of  the  wealthy  classes  is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
which  means  that  there  is  an  all-round  rise  in  the  average  price  of  imports,  and 
demands  for  the  more  expensive  goods  are  steadily  on  the  increase.  That  applies  not 
only  to  luxuries,  but  also  to  utilities.  During  the  past  two  years  the  strong  influence 
of  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  in  the  Roumanian  banks  has  been  iieavily  hit.  It 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  utterly  ripped  out.  It  has  been  the  influence  behind  and  the 
directing  hand  of  the  success  of  the  trade  of  the  central  empires,  not  only  in  Rou- 
mania, but  throughout  the  Balkans.  The  Allies  are  advancing  with  the  prospect  of 
financial  support.  In  London  there  has  been  a  bank  for  Roumanian  trade  supported 
by  British  capital  for  some  years,  and  over  which  the  Austrians  not  so  long  ago  sought 
to  obtain  control  without  success. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  gold  reserve  of  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania 
has  increased  from  151  million  lei  to  291  millions,  the  lei  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  French  franc.  The  note  circulation  has  increased  from  501  million  lei  to  903 
millions.  Consequently,  the  covering  in  gold  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  the 
healthy  percentage  of  about  32.  Other  public  credit  institutions  include  savings 
banks,  deposit  and  consignment  bank,  agricultural  loan  bank,  nearly  2,000  popular 
banks,  rural  credit  foncier,  two  urban  credit  fonciers  (at  Bucharest  and  Tassi),  an 
agricultural  bank  and  a  cassia  rurala — an  institution  for  buying  properties  and  sel- 
ling them  in  toto  to  peasants.  Throughout  these  there  has  been,  as  stated,  strong 
German  influence  now  at  vanishing  point,  and  affording  a  great  opportunity  for  Eng- 
land and  the  Allies  sensibly  to  aid  Roumanian  interests,  for  the  financial  position  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  any  lasting  success  we  shall  obtain. 

Great  Britain  has  a  consul-general  at  Galatz,  and  vice-consuls  at  Braila,  Con- 
stantza,  Sulina  and  Bucharest,  which,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  far  too  limited  for  the 
great  work  the  United  Kingdom  will  require  in  the  interests  of  her  manufactures  in 
the  future. 

Again  war  iias  eliminated  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany  and  Turkey  from  the 
Danubian  Commission,  while  all  treaties  between  Roumania  and  those  countries,  com- 
mercial as  well  as  others,  are  abrogated.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  pro- 
viding for  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  between  Great  Britain  and  Roumania 
was  signed  eleven  years  ago.  Such  in  brief  outline  reflects  the  opportunity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Allies  in  Roumania  to-day. 

But  there  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  position.  What  is  the  prospect  and  oppor- 
tunity for  Roumania?  The  Allies  have  to  go  to  this  nation  so  greatly  favoured  by 
natural  resources,  reaoy  and  waiting  in  great  part,  to  strengthen  and  develop  her  to  a 
higher  place  in  the  comity  of  trading  nations. 

First  we  have  to  consider  the  country  as  it  is  and  deduce  therefrom  its  possibili- 
ties. Its  constitution  and  government  are  stable  and  wisely  devised.  The  density  of 
the  population  varies  from  38  inhabitants  per  square  mile  in  Toultcha  to  243  square 
mile  in  Ilfov ;  the  average  for  the  whole  country  being  117  per  square  mile.  The  char- 
acter of  the  population  can  be  judged  from  the  following  recent  analysis  of  the 
majority  of  the  heads  of  families:  Agriculturists,  684,168;  artisans  and  labourers, 
83,061;  traders,  34,417;  officials,  23,811;  teachers,  6,066;  priests,  etc.,  18,452;  and 
various,  125,815.  Its  chief  towns  contained  the  following  populations  in  the  pre-war 
year:  Bucharest,  345,628 ;  Jassy,  76,120;  Galatz,  72,512 ;  Braila,  65,911;  Ploesti,  57,- 
374;  Craiova,  51,877;  Constantza,  27,662;  and  Beriao,  25,367. 
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The  return  of  the  distribution  of  the  Roumanian  soil  as  regards  agriculture  in 


1914  was: — 

Acres. 

Ploughed  lands  "   13,074,922 

Fallow  lands   1,299,382 

Vineyards  and  orchards   468,670 

Meadows   1,436,960 

Pastures   2,948,472 

Forests   5,705,750 

Water   2,018,250 

Other  lands  "  .  .  .  .  5,591,842 

Annexed  territories   1,931,500 


Total   34,475,748 


In  1915  oats  were  sown  on  about  24  per  cent  of  the  arable  area,  barley  on  18, 
wheat  on  17  and  rye  on  13  per  cent.  *  The  forests  are  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  fir, 
elm,  willow  and  walnut,  opening  up  a  fine  market  for  the  denuded  war-stricken  nations 
of  the  West.  Moreover,  Roumania's  market  for  live  stock  included  in  the  most  recent 
figures  nearly  900,000  horses,  2,600,000  cattle,  over  6,000,000  sheep,  250,000  goats,  and 
,  1,800,000  swine — another  market  of  high  value.  The  petroleum  springs,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private,  produced  in  1915,  1,673,145  metric  tons,  of  which  only  429,087  tons 
were  exported.  British  interests  in  Roumanian  petroleum  are  already  great,  and 
developments  of  importance  are  expected  which  should  be  of  advantage  to  our  ally. 

While  Roumania's  natural  resources,  especially  agricultural  and  mining,  can  be 
widely  developed,  her  industries  are  few,  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  manufactures 
on  the  spot.  She  has  an  excellent  coal  supply  to  begin  with.  Textiles,  wood  furnish- 
ings, furniture,  confectionery,  clothing,  the  fuller  development  of  the  wine  industry, 
sugar-beet,  and  sugar  manufacture,  and  the  prospecting  and  development  of  the  rich 
deposits  of  silver,  iron,  sulphur  and  saltpetre  are  all  means  which  are  ready  for  enter- 
prise. 

To  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  development  of  Roumanian  trade  after  the  war, 
combinations  in  London  and  in  allied  countries  doing  the  work  and  performing  the 
iunctions  of  chambers  of  commerce  are  needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  movement 
will  be  initiated  as  shall  concentrate  attention  on  Roumania's  possibilities  at  once. 
As  we  wrote  in  our  October  issue  of  1915 :  "  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  assist  in  this 
work,  and  this  and  the  foundation  of  a  strong  Anglo-Roumanian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  London  should  be  set  about  without  delay.  Invaluable  assistance  could  be 
rendered  by  such  an  organization,  for  it  would  provide  an  authoritative  source  of 
information  and  a  recognized  medium  of  exchange,  because  to  the  chamber  would 
flow  in  inquiries  from  Roumanian  merchants  requiring  goods  which  England  could 
provide." 


ITALIAN  TRADE  MISSION  TO  RUSSIA. 

It  is  stated  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  the  British  Embassy  at 
Rome  reports,  under  date  October  21,  that  as  a  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  the 
programme  to  develop  commercial  relations  between  Italy  and  Russia  in  conformity 
with  the  reciprocal  sympathies  existing  between  the  two  nations,  the  Italian  Minis- 
tries of  Commerce  and  Foreign  Affairs  are  assisting  in  the  organization  of  a  Commer- 
cial Mission,  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  experts  in  the  branches  of  trade  chiefly 
concerned.  This  mission  is  to  visit  the  most  important  centres  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  to  place  itself  in  direct  contact  with  commercial  circles  there  in  order  to  satisfy 
anl  devise  practical  measures  for  a  further  development  of  the  system  of  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries  after  the  war. 
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THE  GROWING  OF  HENEQUEN  IN  CUBA. 

Under  date  of  November  17,  1916,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Government  in  Havana,  has  forwarded  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  the  growing  of  henequen  in  Cuba,  together  with  notes  on  the  Cuban 
markets  and  other  news  of  general  interest: — 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  possibilities  of  cultivating 
henequen  on  a  large  scale  in  Cuba  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  For  a  number 
of  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  henequen  has  been  grown  near  Matanzas  where 
a  mill  has  been  erectel  for  stripping  the  fibre  from  the  plant,  and  putting  it  up  in 
the  form  of  sisal. 

The  manufacture  of  sisal  in  North  America  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time 
confined  to  Mexico,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  that  country  the  business  is 
now  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Many  owners  of  estates  in  Mexico  discouraged  over  the 
prospect  for  business  there,  have  invested  in  land  in  Cuba  where  they  hope  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  raising  henequen  under  more  favourable  conditions.  They  find 
the  soil  in  many  parts  of  Cuba  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  henequen.  To 
produce  a  strong  fibre,  the  plant  needs  a  light  soil  of  five  or  six  inches  covering  a 
soft  limestone  subsoil.  They  also  find  that  the  rainfall  is  so  abundant  that  the  plant 
makes  a  much  faster  growth  than  in  Mexico.  The  leaves  make  an  average  growth 
of  one  inch  a  month  or  one  foot  in  a  year  and  after  planting,  the  first  cutting  can 
be  made  in  four  years ;  and  from  that  time  can  be  cut  yearly  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Cuba  and  under  cultivation  can  be  made  to 
produce  heavily.  It  has  no  parasites  as  animals  will  not  eat  it  and  fire  will  not 
burn  it. 

COST  FOR  FIRST  FOUR  YEARS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  net  profits  that  can  be  obtained  from  100 
acres  of  henequen  at  present  prices  for  the  first  and  second  yield: — 


75,00.0  plants  at  $12  per  thousand  »   $  900 

Cost  of  preparing  land  (10'0  acres)   770 

Cost  of  planting  '   375 

Cost  of  cultivation  four  years   1.3.&0 

Cost  of  cutting  5,250,000  leaves  at  5  cents  per  thousand   2,625 

Handling  to  mill   1,05-0 

Stripping  off  husk   654 

Cost  of  bailing  930  bales  at  30  cents.  .  .                                         ,  .  .  276 


$8,000 

Returns  from  first  cutting  four  years  from  time  of  planting  75,000  plants  of  70 
leaves  to  a  plant  or  5,250,000  leaves  will  yield  70  pounds  of  fibre  to  1,000  leaves. 

367,500  pounds  at  7  cents   $25,725 

Deduct  expenses   8,000 


Profit  on  first  cutting   $17,725 


SECOND  YEAR  OF  YIELD. 

Cost  of  cutting  3,000,000  leaves,  40  leaves  to  the  plant: — 

Cutting  3,000,000  leaves  at  5  cents  per  thousand   $1,500 

Cartage  to  the  mill   60"0 

Stripping  off  husk  ,  375 

Cost  of  bailing   157 

Cultivation   340 


$2,972 
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Returns  from  second  cutting,  75,000  plants  at  40  leaves  to  the  plant  (3,000,000 
leaves)  at  70  pounds  fibre  to  1,000  leaves : — 

270,000  pounds  of  fibre  at  7  cents   $14,700 

Deduct  expenses   2,972 

Profit   $11,728 


There  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  leaves  produced  after  the 
first  year's  yield,  but  it  is  claimed  the  plant  will  produce  about  the  same  amount 
yearly  after  the  first  year  up  to  ten  years. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CUBAN  MARKET. 

Potatoes. — The  bulk  of  the  potato  shipments  to  Cuba  are  now  coming  from 
Canada.  Of  the  total  amount  received  in  Havana  the  present  week  Canada  supplied 
four-fifths.  The  total  receipts  this  week  were  16,050  sacks  and  barrels.  Of  these 
Canada  supplied  12,803,  and  the  United  States  3,247. 

The  price  has  advanced  this  week  about  20  cents  per  sack  over  last  week's  price. 

Codfish  prices  are  firm  and  deliveries  are  not  up  to  requirements. 

Arrivals  from  Canada  this  week  were  740  cases  from  Halifax. 

Lumber  deliveries  have  been  larger  this  week  -than  usual,  but  prices  are  firm. 
A  large  schooner  arrived  this  week  from  Bridgeport,  Nova  Scotia,  loaded  with 
834,360  feet  of  spruce  lumber. 

MARKET  PRICES  C.I.F.  HAVANA. 

Following  are  market  prices  c.i.f.  Havana  on  a  number  of  articles  of  interest 
to  Canadians. 


Lumber  (pine)  per  M.  $36  00  to  $40  00 

(spruce)                                                            "  34  00  "  38  00 

Potatoes  per  sack  of  180  lb.  5  90  "  6  20 

Oats  per  bush,  of  32  lb.  74  "  78 

Hay  (good  No.  2)  .  ..per  ton.  28  00  "  32  00 

"     (choice  timothy)                                                   "  40  00 

Codfish  per  cwt.  10  00  "  12  00' 

Haddock                                                                          "  8  00  "  9  00 

Onions                                                                           "  3  O'O  "  3  50 

Eggs  per  case  of  30  doz.  7  00  "  8  00 

Flour  *  per  sack  of  200  lb.  9  00  '  10  '00 


CUBAN  NEWS  OP  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

The  manager  of  the  ferry  service  between  Key  West  and  Havana  has  complained 
of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  consignees  in  getting  cars  unloaded,  anl  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  week  the  two  ferry  steamers  have  delivered  in 
Havana  56  loaded  cars  daily  and  only  about  one-third  of  these  have  been  released  by 
the  customs  department,  and  furthermore  states  that  if  this  delay  continues  the 
company  will  be  obliged  to  cut  down  the  deliveries. 

Up  to  October  31  the  exportation  of  sugar  of  the  crop  of  1916  was  2,777,565  tons 
distributed  as  follows: — 

2,044,801  to  the  United  States. 
728,564  to  Europe. 

4,057  to  South  America,  and 
143  to  Mexico. 

The  ferry  steamer  from  Key  West  on  November  11,  delivered  in  Havana  23,354 
pounds  of  cabbage.    This  shipment  came  from  New  Jersey. 

The  storm  of  November  15  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  shipping  at  different 
ports  on  the  island.  At  Matanzas  a  large  number  of  scows  loaded  with  merchandise 
were  sunk. 
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MOTOR  CAR  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Australian  Motorist  (Melbourne)  will  be  worthy 
of  note  by  the  Canadian  motor  trade : — 

The  British  manufacturer  who  has  seriously  sought  a  market  in  Australia  got  all 
the  business  he  could  profitably  do;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  generally 
behind  in  making  deliveries.  In  isolated  instances  where  British  cars  failed  to  sell 
readily  they  Were  unsuited  to  local  conditions.  This  has  again  been  demonstrated  by 
the  prompt  clearance  of  a  shipment  of  cars  which  were  recently  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  particular  cars  referred  to  have  always  been  popular  in 
Australia,  being  amongst  the  limited  number  of  really  satisfactory  "  colonial "  models. 

The  idea  that  the  British  trade  in  motor  cars  will  be  ousted  from  the  Australian 
market  because  American  cars  are  selling  well  there  at  present  is,  according  to  this 
source  of  information,  quite  erroneous.  High-priced  American  motor  cars  are  not  on 
the  Australian  market.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  only  two  or  three  new  makes  of 
American  cars  have  been  imported  intb  the  Commonwealth;  what  has  happened  is 
that  American  cars  which  were  on  the  Australian  market  prior  to  the  war  have  sold, 
in  some  instances  only,  in  larger  numbers  because  British  cars  were  not  available. 

In  Australia  motor  cars  are  bought  primarily  for  business  use;  60  per  cent  of 
them  are  bought  by  country  people  who  require  a  quick  means  of  communication 
between  their  homes  and  the  nearest  railway  or  market.  For  example,  there  are  about 
3,000  mail  contractors  in  Australia,  who  only  hold  their  contracts  for  three  years,  and, 
as  the  majority  of  them  are  men  of  very  moderate  means,  first  cost  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Nearly  every  rural  buyer  of  a  motor  car  needs  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  farm  or  cattle  run  or  business,  and  unless  he  can  procure  a  car  at  a  low 
price  he  must  continue  to  use  horses,  as  he  cannot  spare  money  for  the  purchase  of  a 
costly  motor  car. 

The  British  light  car  is  stated  to  be  too  limited  in  capacity  as  regards  body  room; 
the  farmer,  pastoralist  and  mail  contractor  require  room  for  passengers,  merchandise 
and  baggage. 

If  the  British  manufacturer  desires  to  capture  the  Australian  market  for  cheap 
cars  he  must  design  a  roomy  car  of  about  20-25  horse-power,  with  good  clearance  and 
with  wheels  of  large  diameter;  the  car  should  be  complete  with  all  fittings,  including 
electric  lighting,  and  put  on  the  market  at  under  £325.  Only  in  the  case  of  cars 
priced  at  between  £350  and  £475  will  competition  be  met  with  under  existing  circum- 
stances. »  Beyond  £500  there  is  a  smaller  demand  for  motor  cars,  but  there  is  no 
competition  from  American  cars.  At  present  the  "  utility  "  market  is  not  catered  for 
by  British  manufacturers. 

According  to  statistics  received  from  the  office  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner, 
the  value  of  imports  of  chassis  and  bodies  for  motor  cars,  etc.,  and  of  motor  cycles 
imported  into  Australia  in  the  first  six  months  of  1915  and  1916  was  as  follows : — 

January-June  1915.  January-June  1916. 

Motor  Motor 

From —                                  Chassis.       Bodies.       Cycles.  Chassis.  Bodies.  Cycles. 

United  Kingdom  .  .    .  .      £117,501       £24,048       £43,148  £  62,460  £  6,336  £  45,649 

Canada                                  71,276         16,062    164,026  32,686  — 

France                                   19,892             510    22,935  2,116   

Italy                                      28,376          1,582    49,948  2,185  — 

Switzerland                                319                               150  2,085     

United  States                       172,968         47,247        18,271  556,313  173,298  73,676 

Other  countries                        8,416             446             188  705  129  7 


Total   £418,748       £89,895       £61,757     £858,472     £216,750  £119,332 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  more  than  double  that  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1915 ;  in  fact  the  value  actually  exceeded  the  figure  for  the  whole  of  1915. 
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NEW  COINAGE  OF  EGYPT. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Egyptian  Journal  Officiel  of  October  19  publishes  the  text  of  a  law  (No.  25 
of  1916),  and  of  decrees  made  thereunder,  relative  to  the  monetary  system  of  Egypt. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  unit  of  value  in  Egypt  remains  the  gold  Egyptian  pound  of 
100  piastres  or  1,000  milliemes,  and  that  the  undermentioned  coins  are  legal  tender : — 

Gold. — The  Egyptian  pound  and  the  piece  of  50  piastres. 

Silver. — Pieces  of  20,  10,  5  and  2  piastres. 

"Nickel. — Pieces  of  10,  5,  2  and  1  milliemes. 

Bronze. — Pieces  of  \  millieme. 

The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  Egyptian  pound  remain  as  before,  viz.,  8-500 
grammes  gold,  875  fine. 

The  pound  sterling  is  also  legal  currency  in  Egypt  at  the  fixed  rate  of  975  mil- 
liemes (at  this  rate  £E.)  is  equivalent  to  £1  0s.  6id.),  and  the  gold  pieces  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  equivalent  to.  the  French  20-franc  piece  will  be 
permitted  to  circulate  at  a  uniform  rate  of  £E.O  7715. 

Silver  coins  are  legal  tender  up  to  a  sum  of  200  piastres,  and  nickel  or  bronze 
coins  up  to  a  sum  of  10  piastres. 

The  existing  metallic  currency  will  continue  to  be  received  at  banks  until  the 
date  of  its  withdrawal  from  circulation  is  officially  announced. 

The  respective  values  of  the  new  Egyptian  coins  will  be  designated  thereon  in 
both  Arabic  and  English  characters. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  November  17,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  P.  Margarite,  S  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana  ;* — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

November  13,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  31  drums. 
16,  ss.  Esparta,  190  drums. 

This  market  has  been  quiet,  especially  on  codfish,  but  the  prices  remain 
unchanged.  Notwithstanding  this  quietness,  a  better  price  is  being  predicted  for  had- 
dock, due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  almost  no  supply  of  this  fishstuff  on  the  market. 
Codfish  sells  at  9,  haddock  at  10,  and  hake  at  8£  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

SS.  Morro  Castle,  750  cases  from  New  York. 
"    Excelsior,  650  cases  from  New  Orleans. 
"    Havana,  250  cases  from  New  York. 
"    Esparta,  740  cases  from  Boston. 
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The  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  active  this  week,  but  arrivals  are  rather 
too  heavy  for  the  consumption  and,  consequently,  holders  continue  quoting  at  the 
same  prices.  Norwegian  cod  markets  at  $15  to  $16  per  case,  and  that  from  other 
sources  at  $13.50  to  $15. 

HERRINGS. 

This  week  the  arrivals  amounted  to  950  boxes.  These  met  a  good  demand  and 
the  price  of  $1.40  per  large  box  is  sustained. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

November  15,  ss.  Evana,  935  cases  from  Holland. 

A  better  demand  Jias  prevailed  for  Gouda  cheese  and,  in  consequence,  holders  have 
been  able  to  raise  their  prices  to  from  42  to  44  cents  per  pound,  and  that  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  from  23  to  26  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

November  16,  ss.  Esparta,  13,067  bags  and  3,191  barrels,  Boston. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  above  lot,  the  market  was  almost  exhausted  of  stocks, 
with  the  price  of  $6.50  per  barrel  and  4  cents  per  pound  for  these  packed  in  bags,  in 
evidence.  These  quotations  have  not  fallen  off,  so  that  potatoes  sell  for  the  same: 
price. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.,  I  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d,  at  $4.77  per  £. 


PENCILS  MADE  IN  CANADA. 

The  Wm.  Cane  &  Sons  Company,  Limited,  of  Newmarket,  Ont.,  have  been 
experimenting  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
a  view  of  replacing  German-made  lead  pencils  by  pencils  made  in  Canada.  They 
now  announce  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  Canadian  market  with  pencils 
made  in  Canada. 


OUTPUT  OF  POTASSIUM  CHLORIDE  IN  JAPAN. 

One  of  the  Japanese  industries  in  which  the  output  has  been  augmented  since 
the  war,  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  chloride,  which  now,  owing  to  the  new  com- 
panies that  have  taken  up  its  manufacture,  is  equal  to  the  home  demand.  The  high 
prices  obtained  since  the  war  began,  have  been  the  means  of  causing  the  home  indus- 
try to  thrive. 

In  discussing  the  situation  of  the  chloride  industry  in  Japan,  the  Japan  Adver- 
tiser states  that: — 

The  annual  consumption  of  potassium  chloride  in  Japan  is  about  4,000  tons,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  supplied  by  Germany  and  other  European  countries. 
Since  the  war  broke  out,  prices  have  risen  from  20  yen  to  over  110  yen  with  a  slight 
decline  since  then.    The  present  quotation  is  about  100  yen. 
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Stimulated  by  the  high  prices,  many  potassium-making  companies  have  sprung 
up  in  Japan.  Before  the  war  there  was  only  one  Japanese  chemical  industrial  com- 
pany which  was  producing  300  tons  a  year,  but  government  statistics  show  that  at 
present  the  home  output  is  over  3,500  tons.  A  number  of  companies  are  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in  Hokkaid,  Awa,  Kadzusa,  Shimosa  and 
other  districts. 

The  industry  has  made  such  a  growth  that  the  home  consumption  is  now  met 
:by  the  output.  At  the  same  time  there  was  much  business  done  for  export  to  Vladi- 
vostok, China,  and  Sourabaya  since  August  last. 

Exports  in  the  last  two  months  were  238  tons,  which  corresponds  to  the  home 
output  for  one  and  a  half  years  before  the  war. 

Exports  of  either  foreign  imported  goods  or  goods  manufactured  at  home  were 
forbidden  by  the  Government  at  first  but  since  last  October  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  Government  policy.  The  home  requirement  is  now  met  by  the  home  produc- 
tion. Moreover  the  demand  for  match-making  is  decreasing  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  supply  being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  In  view  of  this  the  Government 
has  permitted  the  export  of  potassium  chloride  since  last  October  and,  further,  from 
last  summer,  has  encouraged  the  exportation,  a  fact  that  is  considered  to  have  caused 
the  expansion  of  trade  in  August  and  September.  The  business,  which  is  chiefly  with 
Russia  and  China,  is  expected  to  continue  to  prosper. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 
France. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

By  a  decree  signed  at  Paris  on  October  28,  1916,  the  Inter-industrial  Commission 
authorizes  the  export  or  re-export,  without  special  permit  from  France  to  England, 
British  dominions,  protectorates,  or  colonies,  Belgium  (not  invaded),  Japan,  Russia, 
or  the  States  of  America  the  articles  hereunder  enumerated : — 

Acid,  formic. 
Acid,  oxalic. 
Albumen. 

Amomums  and  cardamoms. 
Benzyl  benzoate,  ethyl  benzoate. 
Borate  of  lime. 
Brushware. 

Carbon  chloride;  carbon  tetrachloride. 
Cassia  lignea. 

Chicory,  roasted  or  ground. 

Chlorine  compounds. 

Coffee  substitutes 

Colchicum  and  its  preparations. 

Couch  grass  (chiendent). 

Dextrine. 

Dyeing  extracts. 

Feathers  (of  poultry) ,  feather  wastes,  and  down. 
Figs,  roasted. 

Fir-apple  kernels  ("  Pignons"). 
Game. 

Gluten  bread. 
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Honey. 

Kaolin  (China  clay). 
Mace  and  nutmegs. 
Manures  of  all  kinds. 
Matches,  chemical. 
Paraffined  paper. 

Products  containing  essence  of  turpentine. 
Rabbit  skins  (unworked,  in  the  fur). 
Radium  and  its  salts. 
Reeds. 

Saddle-girths. 
Sauces  and  condiments. 
Silica  bricks. 
Spirits  and  liqueurs. 

Straw  plaits  (nattes)  and  plaits  of  vegetable  fibres. 
Table  fruit  (fresh,  dried,  drained,  candied,  or  preserved). 
Tissues  of  vegetable  fibres. 

Tools  for  entrenching,  of  iron  or  ordinary  steel. 

Tools  and  detached  parts  thereof,  parts  of  machines,  and  all  other  articles  made 

of  special  steels,  except  watch  and  clock  makers'  tools. 
Vanilla. 

Volatile  or  essential  oils. 

Waterproof  clothing. 

Weavers'  starch  or  dressing  (pavements). 

Re  ISSUING  OF  LICENSES  BY  FRENCH  CUSTOMS  OFFICE  IN  LONDON. 

In  regard  to  Canadian  shipments  of  goods  to  France,  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  in  London  has  cabled  an  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  arrange- 
ments completed  between  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  and  the  French  authorities, 
by  which  the  French  Customs  Office  in  London  issue  licenses  for  the  importation  into 
France  of  goods  of  British  origin,  including  the  British  dominions,  which  otherwise 
are  restricted,  apply  likewise  to  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  France  via  Great  Britain. 

Relative  to  the  arrangements  for  the  issue  in  London  of  licenses  for  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  into  France  a  despatch  has  been  received  from  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  effect  that : 

(1)  In  all  cases  where  the  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  French  import  license  is 
sought  fall  under  more  than  one  number  in  the  French  Customs  Tariff,  it  will  in 
future  be  necessary  to  specify  in  the  application,  separately,  the  value  and  the  net 
weight  of  the  items  falling  under  each  tariff  number. 

(2)  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  consignment  of  toilet  soap  accompanied-  by  relevant 
showcards  (lithographed),  it  will  be  necessary  to  specify  in  the  application  the  value 
and  the  net  weight  of  (1)  the  soap  (falling  under  Tariff  No.  3,11)  and  of  (2)  the 
showcards  (falling  under  Tariff  No.  469). 

(3)  It  is  added  that  exporters  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  classification  of  their 
goods  under  the  French  Customs  Tariff  for  the  purpose  of  the  import  prohibitions 
should  address  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  direct  to  the  French  Customs  Office  in 
London  (King's  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.).  A  full  and  detailed  description 
of  the  goods  concerned  should  be  furnished,  together,  if  possible,  with  samples. 

(4)  Failure  to  supply  the  additional  details  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  despatch,  may,  it  is  pointed  out,  involve  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  import  license 
by  French  authority. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

Liverpool:  Sale  November  22.  Maine  Baldwins,  No.  1,  32  to  34s.,  No.  2.  31  to 
32s.;  Greenings,  No.  1,  38s,  No.  2,  32s  6d;  Spies,  No.  1,  35  to  36s,  No.  2,  28s  6d; 
Starks,  No.  1,  34  to  36s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  30  to  32s.  Virginia  York  Imperials,  34 
to  37s.  Washington  Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163),  lis  3d  to  lis  9d. 
Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy  (size  125  to  163),  12  to  13s.  Keiffer,  43  to  46s  per 
barrel. 

Glasgow:  Sale  November  22.  Okanagans  ex  ss.  Scotian  (sizes  125  to  163). 
Spitzenburg,  12s  6d  to  12s  9d;  Wagener,  lis;  Jonathan,  lis  6d;  Sutton  Beauty, 
10s  6d;  Snow,  12s  to  12s  6d;  Hubbardston,  10s  6d  to  10s  9d.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss. 
Scotian:  Baldwins  (best  packers),  No.  1,  38  to  39s,  No.  2,  31  to  35s,  large  No.  3,  27s, 
No.  3, 19  to  21s ;  other  packers,  No.  1,  30  to  31s,  No.  2,  27s  6d ;  Stark,  No.  1,  88  to  39s, 
No.  2,  32s,  No.  3,  22s;  Greenings,  No.  1,  41s;  Cranberry,  No.  1,  41s  6d,  No.  2,  35  to 
36s,  No.  3,  21s  6d;  Golden  Eusset,  No.  1,  32s,  No.  3,  26s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  26 
to  28s,  No.  2,  25  to  26s,  No.  3,  18  to  19s;  Spies,  best  No.  1,  42s,  others,  32s  6d,  No.  2, 
28  to  31s,  No.  3,  19s;  Kings,  No.  1,  45s,  No.  2,  38s,  large  No.  3,  28s.  Nova  Scotian 
apples  ex  ss.  Scotian :  Blenheims,  No.  1,  20  to  23s,  No.  2,  19  to  21s,  large  No.  3,  16 
to  18s;  Kings,  No.  1  (coloured),  31s  6d,  (others),  25  to  27s,  No.  2,  22  to  23s,  No.  3, 
16s  6d;  Bibstons,  No.  1,  22  to  23s,  No.  2,  20  to  22s.  Ontario  Keiffer  pears  ex  ss. 
Scotian,  No.  1,  32s,  No.  2,  21s  6d  per  barrel. 

Liverpool:  Sale  November  24.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Graciana,  Kings, 
No.  l's  31s  6d,  slack  29s;  No.  2's  29s  6d;  No.  3's  24s.  Greenings,  slack,  No.  l's  30s; 
No.  2's  28s  6d;  No.  3's  24s.  Kibstons,  No.  l's  28s  6d.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Scandi- 
navian, Cranberry,  No.  l's  35s;  No.  2's  34s  6d.  Bottle  Greenings,  No  l's  32s  6d; 
No.  2's  30s  6d.  Golden  Kussets,  straight  grade,  No.  2  (No.  l's  and  2's),  41s.  Green- 
ings, straight  grade  No.  2  (No.  l's  and  No.  2's),  36s.  6d.  New  York  Keiffers,  46s 
per  barrel,  and  13s  per  box.  Sale  November  27.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Graciana. 
Bibstons,  No.  l's  27s  ;  No.  2's  24  to  25s;  No.  3'<s,  slack,  20  to  21s.  Kings,  No.  l's 
28  to  30s;  No.  2's  27  to  28s;  No.  3's  23  to  26s.  Blenheims,  No.  l's  27  to  28s;  slack, 
25  to  28s;  No.  2's  27  to  28s;  slack,  26  to  27s;  No.  3's  slack,  21  to  22s.  Boxes  (by 
private  sale)  :  Wageners  10s,  Cox's  Orange,  No.  l's,  16s ;  No.  2's  12s.  Ontario  boxed 
apples:  Starks,  Baldwins,  Pewaukees,  No.  l's,  9s;  No.  2's,  8s.  6d.  Okanagan  Jona- 
thans (private  sale),  excellent  condition  and  quality  (size  125  to  163),  10s  6d  to 
lis  6d. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
Japan. 

With  reference  to  previous  notices  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  respecting  the  draw- 
back of  import  duties  which  is  granted  in  respect  of  imported  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture,  in  Japan,  of  certain  articles  when  such  articles  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries  the  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  information  from  the  Acting  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  to  the  effect  that  in  virtue  of  a  recent  Imperial 
Ordinance  (No.  225),  the  following  articles  are  entitled  (as  from  the  10th  October) 
to  drawback  of  import  duty,  at  the  rate  shown,  when  used  for  the  purpose  specified : — 

Rate  of  Drawback. 

Tinned  iron  sheets  for  packing  exported  matches   70  sen  per  100  kin. 

Tinned  iron  sheets  for  making  cans   in    which    mineral  oil  is 

exported   2j|  sen  per  two  tins  of 

5  gallons  each. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE  RAND  AS  A  FUTURE  MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY. 

(British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

British  manufacturers  of  machinery,  accessories,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the 
mines,  who  have  adopted  the  somewhat  lugubrious  view  that  the  needs  of  the  Rand 
have  now  been  almost  fully  met,  can  only  have  studied  the  mining  position  in  a  very 
cursory  way.  The  very  hugeness  of  the  Witwatersrand  as  we  know  it  even  to-day  not 
unnaturally  makes  it  difficult  for  those  at  a  distance  of  7,000  miles  who  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Transvaal,  to  imagine  that  further  expansion  in  the 
production  of  gold  is  either  probable  or  possible.  And  yet  such  an  expansion  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  reasonable  certainties  of  the  early  future.  The  vast  areas  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Rand  have  yet  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  So  far,  their 
failure  to  contribute  to  the  output  has  entirely  hinged  upon  considerations  bound  up 
with  the  provision  of  the  capital  necessary  for  development  purposes.  Such  difficulties 
as  have  arisen  (mainly  connected  with  the  largeness  of  the  sums  required  if  work  is 
to  proceed  smoothly  and  on  those  adequate  lines  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Rand 
gold  mining)  are  now  being  gradually  surmounted  and  disposed  of.  It  would  be 
absurd,  of  course,  to  imagine  that  by  the  stroke  of  some  financial  wizard's  wand 
batteries  should  be  immediately  set  thundering  over  another  30  or  40  miles  of  reef; 
but  in  due  course  those  batteries  will  arrive  to  play  their  important  part  in  the  indus- 
trial economy  of  the  Rand. 

Manufacturers  have  hitherto  heard  very  little  of  the  chances  which  the  Far 
Eastern  Rand  presents.  They  are  more  conversant  with  prophecies  as  to  the  early,  or 
lesfc  remote,  disappearance  of  well-known  properties  from  the  roll  of  producers.  It  is 
natural  that  gold  mines  should  one  day  exhaust  their  content,  and  this  is  what  is 
happening  in  the  more  or  less  central  portion  of  the  Main  Reef  chain  of  mines.  But 
as  the  old  outcrop  propositions  cease  to  produce,  their  absence  is  being,  and  will  be, 
compensated  for  by  a  greater  number  of  deep  level  areas  being  added  to  the  practicable 
mining  area  and  by  this  important  lineal  extension  along  the  outcrop  in  an  easterly 
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direction.  For  that  extension  British  manufacturers  should  prepare  themselves — 1 
when  they  are  free  to  devote  themselves  to  other  things  than  munitions.  If  gradual, 
the  demand  for  plant  of  all  kinds  will  eventually  be  enormous — last  year  the  mines  in 
thr  Union  actually  spent  £12,082,371  on  machinery  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  or  only 
£142,164  less  than  1914 — and  those  who  carefully  study  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day 
should  certainly  not  awake  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief  years  to  find  their  time  mis- 
spent. The  firm  hold  which,  by  devious  methods,  Krupp  and  other  German  firms 
acquired  upon  the  mining  machinery  market  of  the  Transvaal  is  not  likely  to  be 
speedily  regained  after  the  war.  Nevertheless  a  determined  attempt  will  be  made  by 
German  groups  to  acquire  control  of  producing  properties,  for  which  reason  we 
strongly  urge  our  manufacturers  to  organize  their  business  resources  in  a  manner 
which  will  qualify  them  to  cope  successfully  with  any  such  attempt.  A  discriminating 
tariff,  if  such  be  eventually  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  Paris  Economic  Conference,  may  greatly  help  British  manufacturers  of  plant 
and  similar  equipment,  but  readiness  with  supplies,  which  infers  a  complete  under- 
standing of  local  requirements,  will  play  an  equally  important  part  in  the  situation 
which  will  arise  when  the  war  is  ended.  Another  stimulating  probability  is  that  the 
United  States  will  make  a  well-considered  bid  for  whatever  business  may  be  going. 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Far  Eastern  Band  is  even 
now  receiving  more  meticulous  study  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  is 
receiving  here. 

GERMAN  PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT. 

Some  interesting  figures  on  the  production  of  fruits  in  Germany  iiave  recently 
been  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  These  figures  are  only 
approximate  and  are  for  an  average  normal  year,  but  they  are  compiled  from  official 
sources  and  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such  approximation. 

According  to  these  figures  the  average  annual  fruit  crop  of  Germany  is  about 
55,725,000  hundredweight,  of  the  average  value  of  $77,000,000.  The  apple 
crop  holds  first  place  with  an  average  product  of  $22,000,000,  currants 
have  second  place  with  a  product  worth  about  $21,470,000  per  year.  Much 
smaller  in  value  are  the  average  annual  crops  of  pears,  prunes,  mirabelle  plums, 
sweet  cherries,  and  gooseberries;  these  average  from  $4,760,000  to  $7,100,000  each  per 
year.  A  third  group,  which  includes  plums,  greengages,  sour  cherries,  and  strawber- 
ries, range  in  value  from  $715,000  to  $1,666,000  each.  The  fourth  crop  contains  quin- 
ces, peaches,  apricots,  medlars,  service  berries,  raspberries,  and  table  grapes,  and  the 
annual  crops  of  each  range  between  $250,000  and  $715,000.  Walnuts,  mulberries, 
blackberries,  and  almonds  fall  below  the  $250,000  mark,  but  still  are  factors  of  import- 
ance in  the  German  fruit  crop,  as  are  also  many  wild  berries  of  the  forest,  especially 
the  bilberry,  known  in  Germany  as  theheidelbeere. 

As  regards  quantity,  apples  hold  the  first  place  with  an  average  annual  product  of 
18,612,000  hundredweight;  currants  come  next  with  8,272,000  hundredweight;  then 
prunes,  7,700,000  hundredweight;  and  pears,  7,320,000  hundredweight.  Figures  of 
bulk  here  drop  suddenly  and  next  in  order  come  sweet  cherries  with  2,134,000  hundred- 
weight; gooseberries,  1,848,000  hundredweight;  mirabelle  plums,  1,248,000;  sour  cher- 
ries, 1,144,000;  plums,  1,144,000;  greengages,  1,000,000;  walnuts,  832,000;  and  straw- 
berries, 675,000  hundredweight. 

To  the  home  product  must  be  added  the  import  of  fruits,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  export  is  trifling.  From  the  standpoint  of  value  tiie  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  in  1912  was  $25,700,000  and  in  1913  it  was  $31,270,000.  The  annual  German 
consumption  of  fruits  is  thus  between  65,000,000  and  75,000,000  hundredweight,  of  the 
value  of  between  $100,000,000  and  $110,000,000.  This  means  about  100  pounds  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds  per  capita. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  SPAIN. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

If  Spain  has  had  less  to  do  with  the  great  war  than  any  other  European  country, 
it  nevertheless  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  avoid  the  commercial  disorganization  that 
accompanied  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle.  Imports  fell  in  1914  to  £40,191,000, 
against  £50,910,000  in  1913,  and  exports  to  £34,000,000,  against  £43,200,000.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  commerce  recovered  itself.  Last  year  imports  rose  again  to  £46,000,000,  or 
nearly  £6,000,000  more  than  in  1914,  and  exports  to  £47,500,000,  or  £13,000,000  beyond 
the  volume  for  1914,  and  exceeding  by  nearly  £4,000,000  that  of  the  normal  year  1913. 
Eoughly,  British  trade  with  Spain  has  remained  at  about  the  same  level  throughout, 
the  volume  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1915  being  about  £9,000,000,  or 
substantially  the  same  as  in  1913,  while  in  1914  they  dropped  to  something  over 
£8,000,000.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  remained  through  the  three  years  at 
approximately  £8,500,000  annually.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  witii  the  record  for 
enemy  countries.  Imports  from  Germany  dropped  from  £7,000,000  in  1913  to  under 
£4,000,000  in  1914,  and  in  1915  they  were  nil.  Those  from  Austria-Hungary  have 
similarly  dropped  from  about  £4,000,000  in  normal  years. 

The  expanding  character  of  Spain's  commerce,  given  normal  conditions,  makes 
the  market  peculiarly  attractive  to  British  shippers.  Very  little  can,  of  course,  be 
accomplished  until  the  war  is  over,  but  shippers  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  will  bring  witii  it  an  immediate  rush  of  German  representatives  into 
Spain,  eager  to  win  back  the  lost  trade.  Spain  is  already  relying  upon  British  firms 
for  making  up  the  supplies  no  longer  obtainable  from  enemy  countries.  Thus  last 
year,  in  spite  of  war  conditions,  there  were  increased  imports  into  the  market  from 
Great  Britain  of  electrical  machinery  and  materials,  tools,  steam  rollers,  cast-iron 
manufactures,  iron  and  steel  wire,  iron  and  steel  tubing,  galvanized  sheets  (now  pro- 
hibited), brass  manufactures,  cotton  piece  goods,  worsted  tissues,  paints,  stationery, 
and  medicines,  with  many  less  important  classes  of  goods.  Needless  to  say,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  foster  this  tendency,  which  is  steadily  growing  and  becoming 
more  marked  month  by  month,  the  only  serious  competitor  at  the  present  time  being 
the  United  States.  The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Barcelona  is  doing  invalu- 
able work  in  assisting  English  manufacturers  to  secure  a  larger  share  in  a  market  of 
great  promise.  Meanwhile,  we  strongly  counsel  the  latter  to  complete  their  agency 
appointments  without  delay. 

GRAIN  CROP  ESTIMATES  FOR  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

According  to  information  received  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Eisheries 
from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  the  production  of  the  under- 
mentioned cereals  in  the  countries  named  is  estimated  as  follows: — 

Wheat.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Maize. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Roumania                            42,065,000    12,874,0>00  8,267,000 

European    Russia  (48 

Governments)..    ...     318,98'0,000  420, 368, 000  189,596,000  248,665,000  35,995,000 

United  States                    3215,485,000       1,358,968,-000 

Egypt                                   19,577,000    5,65  0,000    — 

Italy         39,369,000 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  India,  European 
Russia  (forty-eight  Governments),  United  Kingdom,  Roumania,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Japan,  Egypt,  Norway,  Netherlands,  and  Tunis  is  estimated  at  1,192,254,000 
cwts.,  and  of  barley,  for  the  same  countries  with  the  exception  of  India,  at  413,241,000 
cwts.;  while  in  the  countries  mentioned  for  wheat  the  total  production  of  rye,  with 
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the  omission  of  Roumania,  Egypt,  India,  Japan,  and  Tunis,  is  estimated  at  468,476,000 
ewts.,  and  of  oats,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  India,  Japan,  and  Canada,  at  784,- 
238,000  cwts.  These  estimates  represent  increases  of  14-8  per  cent,  3-2  per  cent 
and  5-3  per  cent  for  rye,  barley  and  oats  respectively,  and  a  decrease  of  7-*3  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  average  production  in  the 
years  1909-13. 

PACKING  GOODS  FOR  COSTA  RICA. 

In  a  report  to  his  Government,  published  in  Commerce  Reports,  the  United 
States  Vice- Consul  at  Port  Limon  writes  that  practically  all  shipments  of  dry  goods, 
shirts,  fancy  goods,  etc.,  to  the  Port  Limon  district  are  packed  in  bales.  The  goods 
are  wrapped  in  paper,  then  in  oilcloth,  and  the  entire  bale  is  covered  with  jute  cloth. 
Shoes,  collars  and  cuffs  come  in  cardboard  boxes  and  are  packed  in  the  same  manner 
as  above.  Leading  importers  in  Port  Limon  state  that  shipments  packed  in  this 
manner  usually  arrive  in  good  condition  and  quite  dry. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  make  packages  as  light  as  possible,  as  duty  is  charged  on 
the  gross  weight. 

FORMATION  OF  RUSSO-BRITISH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  LONDON. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  at  a  recent  meeting  of  British  and 
Russian  firms  interested,  convened  by  the  Russian  Consul-General  in  London,  and 
held  at  the  Russian  consulate,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Russo-British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  London.  An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
Russian  and  British  gentlemen  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  chamber,  its  articles  and  by-laws.  This  has  been  done  and  the  memo- 
randum and  articles  of  association  have  been  duly  registered  and  the  chamber  defin- 
itely constituted. 

There  is  to  be  a  British  section  and  a  Russian  section,  and  membership  of  the 
chamber  will  be  strictly  limited  to  persons  or  companies  of  British  or  Russian  nation- 
ality whose  business  is  carried  on  within  the  territories  of  the  British  and  Russian 
Empires  or  their  allies. 

The  registered  offices  of  the  association  are  at  International  Buildings,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C. 

INCREASE  IN  JAPAN'S  WOOL  OUTPUT  URGED. 

(The  Japanese  Advertiser.) 

Measures  to  increase  Japan's  production  of  wool  and  woollen  textiles  are  sug- 
gested in  the  report  which  the  Economic  Investigation  Committee  presented  to  Mar- 
quis Okuma,  its  president,  on  September  9.  The  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  wool 
production  follows: — 

The  Japanese  demand  for  the  wool  and  woollen  textiles  is  yearly  interesting  and 
in  1915  the  imports  of  raw  wool  were  worth  30,584,000  yen*,  of  woollen  textiles 
3,623,000  yen,  of  woollen  yarn  399,000  yen,  making  a  total  of  34,606,000  yen,  for  wool 
products.  It  is  now  expected  that  the  total  imports  will  reach  a  value  of  100,000,000 
yen  before  long. 

The  Japanese  production  of  wool,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strikingly  insignificant,  the 
yearly  output  being  about  20,000  pounds,  valued  at  8,000  yen. 

The  breeding  of  sheep  in  Japan  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era, 
but,  owing  to  lack  of  experience,  the  business  ended  in  failure.  However,  in  view 
©f  the  fact  that  the  Australian  achievement  of  the  present  day  was  the  result  of  con- 
stant endeavour,  Japan  should  not  be  discouraged.  The  recent  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Government  as  well  as  by  private  individuals  show  successful  results.  For 
instance,  the  breeding  ratio  of  sheep  has  been  98  per  cent  at  the  Tsukisamu  breeding 
place,  109  per  cent  at  Datemura,  95  per  cent  in  Senbonmatsu,  and  98  per  cent  in 
Koyuwai.  This  will  testify  to  the  bright  future  of  the  „ industry  in  Japan.  Th« 
following  measures  will  be  advisable  for  encouragement  of  sheep  breeding. 


*Yen  =  50>  cents.        Cho—  2*45  acres. 


Kwan  =  8"267  pounds. 
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Experimental  breeding  stations  should  be  established  in  the  Hokkaido,  Tokaido, 
Sanyodo  and  Kyushu  for  breeding  imported  sheep.   According  to  the  results  obtained, 
steps  will  be  taken  to  encourage  the  breeding  in  farm  houses  as  a  side  line. 
More  sheep  should  be  imported. 

Steps  should  be  devised  to  encourage  sheep  breeding  and  the  sale  of  wool  and 
mutton  by  associations  and  individuals. 

Experts  should  be  appointed  to  direct  breeding  processes  and  to  train  specialists. 
Special  measures  should  be  adopted  to  encourage  sheep  breeding  in  the  South 
Sea  countries,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria. 

In  the  same  report  the  committee  suggested  measures  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  flax,  Iiemp,  jute  and  similar  products  in  Japan.  This  part  of  the  report 
follows : — 

The  Japanese  imports  of  flax,  hemp  and  kindred  products  amount  to  over 
8,000,000  yen  a  year  with  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  following  measures  are  sug- 
gested to  improve  their  production  at  home: — 

The  Hokkaido  is  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  production  of  flax, 
and  the  average  annual  area  used  for  flax  growing  in  the  last  three  years  is  put  at 
8,000  cho,  with  a  yield  of  5,700,000  kwan.  The  total  home  demand  is  met  by  the 
Hokkaido  production,  but  as  the  requirements  are  on  the  upgrade,  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  encourage  an  increase  in  its  production. 

Hemp  is  produced  at  home  and  in  Korea.  The  annual  average  area  planted  in 
the  last  three  years  has  been  11,787  cho,  with  the  yield  of  2,530,000  kwan  in  Japan 
proper  and  15,500  cho  with  a  yield  of  2,200,000  kwan  in  Korea.  Hemp  is  widely  used 
in  Japan.  The  home  output  is  now  decreasing  largely  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Chinese  imports. 

Jute  is  produced  in  Formosa.  The  average  annual  area  planted  in  the  last  three 
years  was  2,600  cho  with  a  yield  of  700,000  kwan.  This  amount  is  not  sufficient  even 
to  meet  the  demand  in  Formosa,  and  enormous  amounts  are  imported  from  British 
India  and  China,  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  yen. 

The  average  annual  output  of  China  grass  in  the  last  three  years  has  been 
85,900  kwan  at  home,  102,300  kwan  in  Formosa.  The  imports  from  China  are  valued 
at  1,700,000  yen  to  1,800,000  yen.  The  future  demand  of  China  grass  is  unknown, 
but  it  would  be  worth  while  encouraging  the  production  in  Formosa. 

The  imports  of  Manila  hemp  are  larger  than  those  of  any  similar  staple  and  are 
estimated  at  5,000,000  yen  a  year.  The  production  of  Manila  hemp  is  impossible  in 
Japan  proper,  Korea,  or  Formosa,  excepting  a  small  yield  in  Formosa.  It  is  hoped 
that  steps  shall  be  taken  to  encourage  its  production  in  Formosa. 

SCOTCH  BOYS  STUDYING  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

(,0.8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

In  preparation  for  the  extension  of  British  trade  in  Russia,  classes  have  been 
formed  in  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  in  Scotland  for  the  study 
of  the  Russian  language.  This  step  has  been  due  principally  to  recommendations 
made  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial  associations.  At  present  16'8 
students  are  enrolled  in  such  classes  in  the  Edinburgh  district. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  two  lecturers  in  Russian,  one  a  Russian  and  the 
other  a  Scotsman.  They  alternately  deliver  the  daily  lecture.  At  present  the  class 
has  five  members.  In  the  Heriot-Watt  College  a  night  class  meets  twice  a  week. 
Students  must  either  qualify  by  attending  the  Royal  High  School  two  seasons  or 
pro^e  that  they  have  had  other  satisfactory  grounding  in  the  language.  There  are 
about  40  students.  The  Royal  High  School  is  the  only  institution  under  the  Edin- 
burgh School  Board  that  has  a  course  in  Russian.  There  is  a  night  class  twice  a 
week  with  50  pupils  in  attendance. 
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Russian  is  taught  at  one  of  the  Merchant  Co.'s  institutions — George  Watson's 
College  for  Boys.  There  are  10  boys  in  the  class.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by 
the  Merchant  Co.  for  teaching  Russian  at  Daniel  Stewart's  College  for  Boys,  and  also 
at  the  company's  two  schools  for  girls  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  enroll. 

In  the  woollen  manufacturing  district  of  South  Scotland  the  school  boards  of 
Galashiels  and  Hawick  have  started  classes  in  Russian,  with  an  enrollment  of  23  in 
the  former  town  and  40  in  the  latter.    The  classes  meet  once  a  week  in  the  evening. 

TRADE  NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Norway  is  a  good  market  for  British  tools  and  hardware. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  fountain  pens  and  ink  pencils  in  Hayti. 

American  manufacturers  are  open  to  place  large  orders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  cotton  yarn  for  the  lace  trade. 

Japan  monopolizes  most  of  the  match  trade  of  Southern  China.  The  retail  price 
per  packet  of  10  boxes  is  equivalent  to  2d. 

Argentina  produced  289,348  tons  of  sugar  last  year,  an  indication  of  the  value 
of  this  market  for  sugar-milling  machinery. 

Colombia  is  a  good  market  for  carnival  goods — confetti,  serpentines,  paper  hats, 
balloons,  etc.    Firms  will  shortly  begin  stocking. 

Macassar,  Dutch  East  Indies,  is  short  of  rice-bowls,  saucepans,  kettles  and  cast- 
iron  bellied  pots,  formerly  imported  from  Germany. 

Belgian  agents,  with  full  confidence  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  are  making 
arrangements  to  represent  British  firms  in  Belgium  after  the  War  in  respect  of  goods 
formerly  supplied  by  Germany. 

Remarkable  advances  are  claimed  to  have  been  made  recently  in  the  dyestufl's 
industry  of  the  United  States.  One  company  says  it  will  shortly  produce  at  the  rate 
of  30,000,000  pounds  of  aniline  dyes  per  annum,  or  half  the  total  pre-war  home  con- 
sumption. 

British  firms  who  have  hitherto  been  content  to  employ  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
speaking  Germans  to  represent  them  as  travellers  in  the  South  American  markets  are 
strongly  advised  to  appoint  Englishmen  only  in  future;  they  must,  however,  know  the 
local  languages. 

Iodine  manufacture  is  to  be  started  at  Vladivostok. 

A  zinc  smelting  industry  has  been  started  in  Tasmania  with  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000. 

French  export  trade  in  1915  showed  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  over  the  total  for 
,1914. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  now  includes  Wellington,  N.Z.,  among  its  ports  of 
call  on  the  Australian  line. 

Fancy  coloured  Woollen  underwear  is  in  good  demand  in  Egypt.  Germany  supplied 
the  bulk  before  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  European  war  and  of  local  political  unrest,  1915  was  a  year  of 
marked  prosperity  at  Shanghai. 

A  new  Customs  tariff  has  been  issued  by  the  British  Military  Administration  for 
what  was  formerly  German  New  Guinea. 

British  shipments  of  electrical  machinery  and  materials  to  oversea  markets  in 
August  amounted  to  £553,957,  against  £487,575  in  July. 

Stocks  of  lamp  glasses  are  very  low  in  Egypt  at  present,  having  been  mostly  fur- 
nished by  Germany  and  Austria.    A  large  trade  is  done  in  them. 

At  next  year's  Nijni  Novgorod  Fair  the  British  Board  of  Trade  will  organize  an 
exhibition  of  British  manufactures  which  can  be  exported  to  Russia. 

Of  919,243  tons  of  merchandise  imported  into  Greece  through  the  Piraeus  in  1915, 
395,938  tons  came  from  America,  328,689  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only 
27,864  tons  from  enemy  countries. 
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Round-the-world  ocean  steamship  lines  are  being  proposed  for  Japanese  shipping, 
one  route  being  from  Yokohama  to  London,  via  Suez,  and  a  return  by  way  of  New 
York  and  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction. 

New  Zealand's  imports  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  valued  at  £11,969,184, 
against  £9,508,987  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  The  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  from  £4,712,752  to  £5,938,036,  or  26  per  cent,  that  of  Japan  from 
£88,650  to  £185,503,  or  109-3  per  cent. 

JAPAN  SENDING  PAPER  PULP  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  in 
Hokkaido  and  Karaf uto  by  the  report  that  Japan  is  becoming  a  pulp  exporter  to 
America  and  India.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp  has  been  well  maintained,  as  all  the  circumstances  are  in  favour  of  its 
development.  Dense  forests  in  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto  supply  excellent  material, 
while  eoal  and  sulphur  are  cheap.  Japan,  indeed,  is  more  favourably  situated  than 
Scandinavian  countries  in  these  respects. 

The  pulp  market  here  remains  heavy,  and  prices  are  below  those  quoted  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Not  only  are  there  no  imports  of  pulp  into  Japan  at  present,  but  it  is 
easy  for  Japanese  manufacturers  to  compete  in  Europe  and  America,  at  least  as  far 
as  prices  are  concerned. 

APPOINTING  AGENTS  IN  EGYPT. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

British  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  just  now  being  urged  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  to  make  prompt  preparations  for  extending  their  business  connections 
in  oversea  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world  so  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  with  the  view 
to  capturing  as  much  as  possible  the  trade  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Huns.  So 
far  so  good;  English  firms  can  do  nothing  better.  But  with  these  promptings  come 
also  volumes  of  condemnation  of  British  commercial  methods  of  the  past,  and  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  advice — much  of  it  gratuitous  and  senseless — as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  should  conduct  their  business  in  future.  The  vast  majority  of  British  shippers 
have  ever  been  prone  to  caution  in  their  dealings  with  colonial  and  foreign  markets, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  possible  to  accuse  them  of  over-caution;  but  many  of  the 
amateurs  who  criticise  and  admonish  would  have  them  eschew  caution,  and  throw 
prudence  to  the  winds,  "  do  as  the  Germans  did,"  accept  a  good  percentage  of  losses  as 
inevitable,  and  rely  upon  a  general  average  of  profitable  turnover. 

The  Matter  of  References. 

Needless  to  say,  any  British  exporter  who  elects  to  follow  advice  of  that  kind  in 
such  a  market,  for  example,  as  Egypt  would  soon  find  himself  with  an  average  crop  of 
extremely  unprofitable  instead  of  profitable  business.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  under- 
stood that  in  that  country  extreme  care  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  business  transac- 
tions undertaken,  and  especially  so  in  the  important  matter  of  appointing  agents.  At 
this  moment  of  preparation  for  a  new  commercial  campaign  it  is  as  well  to  repeat 
what  is  practically  an  axiom  in  regard  to  all  business  done  in  Egypt.  A  live  and  alert 
agent  is,  above  all  things,  necessary,  but  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  need 
for  every  possible  precaution  in  making  the  appointment.  Even,  the  references  forth- 
coming must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Like  Caesar's  wife,  they  are  not  always  above 
suspicion.   Kigid  inquiry  is  needful  as  to  the  bond  fides  of  addresses  given,  while  some 
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bankers'  references  are  not  beyond  reproach,  though  presumably  the  latter  would  be  at 
least  some  guarantee  that  the  agent  is  not  notoriously  untrustworthy.  The  leading 
banks  are,  of  course,  outside  such  strictures,  and  a  recommendation  from  one  of  these, 
or  from  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cairo  or  Alexandra,  would  provide  all 
that  is  required  in  guaranteeing  the  status  of  any  particular  agent. 

Necessity  of  Defining  Agents'  Powers. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  considered  before  a  merchant  or  manufacturer 
entrusts  his  business  in  Egypt  to  a  resident  representative.  This  is  the  necessity  of 
defining  very  clearly  what  are  the  precise  powers  delegated  to  the  agent.  It  is  a  point 
upon  which  many  British  firms  have  been  extremely  lax  in  the  past,  and  many  mis- 
understandings have  arisen  in  consequence,  which  in  some  cases  has  led  to  vexatious 
litigation.  The  banks  in  particular  should  have  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  agent,  and  as  to  whether  he  has  power  to  stop  protest  or  grant  delays, 
compromise  upon  points  of  difference  which  may  arise,  or  withdraw  bills  without  pay- 
ing the  counter-value.  These  are  matters  upon  which  it  is  essential  there  should  be 
no  room  for  equivocation  or  dispute.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  agency  appoint- 
ments revolves  round  the  central  idea  of  caution.  That  a  certain  amount  of  untrust- 
worthiness  is  inherent  in  a  great  number  of  Egyptian  traders  is  unfortunate,  but  it 
has  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  dispositions  are  to  be  made  accordingly.  The  main 
point  to  remember  is  that  Egypt  is  a  good  and  increasingly  valuable  market,  and  is 
fully  worth  the  trouble  that  must  be  taken  in  exploiting  it. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  November  24,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 
Bushels. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

1,612,551 
839,975 
644,533 
1,033,784 
1,152,206 
1,832,255 
1,232,223 
679,807 
742,419 

2,617,415 
244,395 
900,952 
640,201 

Bushels. 

771,516 
235,989 
157,449 
174,015 
129, 172 
1,341,057 
446,874 
241,336 
351,471 

1,071,706 
89,182 
190,754 
276,212 

Bushels. 

154,508 
33,379 
61,985 
69,096 
24,064 
99,466 

108,325 
45,365 
23,653 

246,962 
41,317 
89,961 
56,661 

Bushels. 

2,538,575 
1,247,U66 
1,115,178 
1,276,895 
1.517,168 
3,345,072 
1,787,422 
997,653 
1,117,543 

4,048,204 
533,332 
1,344,423 
1,035,137 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

138,623 
251,211 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific   

211,726 
72,294 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co.  .  ■  

31,145 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

Total  terminal  elevators 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator... . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

112,121 
158,438 
162,756 
62,063 

14,172,716 

5,476,733 



1,054,742 

1,200,377 

21,904,568 

220,487 
110,682 
325,766 

159,228 
89,610 
278,631 

58,552 
18,609 
45,992 

2,621 
856 
361 

86 
1,607 
782 

527,469 

123,153 

3,838 

2,475 

656,935 

357,253 
150,539 
1,779,019 
3,396,151 

837,676 

106,072 
124,353 
1,904,272 

2,002,444 
1,358,771 
2,494,373 
296,104 
1,110,645 

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

357,253 
26,961 
1,438,046 
1,642,609 

123,578 
237,573 
1,655,906 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  !  

Port  McNicol  

103,400 
97,636 

Collingwood 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

474,848 

362,828 

106,072 
114,622 
1,271,860 

9,731 
632,412 

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

693,986 
356,404 
401,750 
71,231 
185,692 

1,869,599 
962,855 

2,076,42S 
174,591 
660,653 

38,859 
39,512 
1,247 
40,043 
264,300 

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

14,948 
t  10,239 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  public  elevators  

6,290,923 

9,616,565 

584,997 

f  10,239 
14,948 

16,517,672 

'20,991,108 

15,216,451 

1,643,577 

t  10,239 
1,217,800 

39,079,175 

fCorn, 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
November  24,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat — 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

48,025 
823,300 
3,370,515 
3,228,965 
1,659,886 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

48,025 
2,615,004 
5,301,354 
4,842,424 
1,944,982 
253,245 

79,464 
5,906,610 

182,497 
145,754 
102,735 
28,887 
7,069 
19 

60,508 

1,609,207 
1,785,085 
1,510,724 
256,209 
246,176 
79,445 
804,077 

No.  2  h   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

■VT  _  o 

Other  

5,042,025 

14, L/Z, I  lb 

527,469 

6,290,923 

20,991,108 

Oats- 
No.  1  O.W  

30,405 
2,088,047 
660,986 
577,350 

4,183 
44,437 
14,976 
40,024 
9, 792 
2,032 
7,709 

18,180 
5,679,138 
1,688,736 
495,555 
.sue,  y  4.5 
757,105 
768,909 

52,768 
7,811,622 
2,364,698 
1,112,929 
218,734 
759,137 
2,896,563 

No.  2  it   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

TVT~    1   "L1  1 

"M^.  O 

2,119,945 

5,476,733 

1 OO    1 KO 

LZo, loo 

9,616,565 

15,216,451 

* 

Barley- 

204,645 
584,527 
539,478 
99,593 
215,334 

No.  3  C.W  

176,215 
366,246 
305,604 
84,695 
121,982 

2,982 
856 

25,448 
217,425 
233,874 

1  A  QCiQ 

i4,oyo 
93,352 

No.  4  h   

1,054,742 

Ol  O  K/i»7 

244,407 
27,803 

3,838 

o  oon 
J,  ooy 

55 

31 

584,997 
14,948 

1,643,577 

929,884 
244,462 
27,834 

15,620 

Flax- 

No.  2  C.W  

15,620 

Totals  

1,200,377 

2,475 

14,948 

1,217,800 

10,239 

10,239 

21,904,568 

656,935 

16,517,672 

39,079,175 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  November  24,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


November  24,  1916 — 

Terminal  elevators ....  . 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

November  26,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Totals  

November  26,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Totals  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

14,172,716 
527,469 
6,290,923 


20,991,108 


18,373,530 
395,707 
5,278,794 


24,048,031 


5,39(»,285 
761,786 
7,717,330 


13,869,401 


Other  Grain, 


Bushels. 

7,731,852 
129,466 
10,226,749 


18,088,067 


5,560,271 
63,558 
4,126,662 


9,750,491 


2,484,855 
309,346 
3,185,013 


5,979,214 


TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
ew  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney;   the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Mel- 
ourne;  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Sydney,  N..S.W.,  and  the  Postmaster- 
eneral's  Department,  Brisbane,  Queensland.    These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the 
nspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
ttawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).    Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the 
ate  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAY. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ent  Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
treet,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No.  Date.  v  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 


> 

£ 

s. 

d. 

90/16. 

September 

22.—  25 

tons  Falls  hollow  stay  bolt  iron .  . 

1,307 

0 

0 

91/16. 

18.—  77 

1,274 

0 

0 

92/16. 

4. —  20 

42 

0 

0 

92/16. 

4.—  56 

156 

0 

0 

92/16. 

4.—  40 

102 

0 

0 

92/16. 

4.-2,700 

bars  (hezagon  and  round  iron)  .  . 

4,500 

0 

0 

92/16. 

4.—  12 

gross  of  1-inch  brass  screw  hooks  .  . 

10 

0 

0 

92/16. 

4.—  917 

518 

0 

0 

94/16. 

October 

13.—  570 

960 

0 

0 

95/16. 

September 

22. —  34 

264 

0 

0 

95/16. 

22.-—  4 

Weldless  steel  angle  rings  

41 

0 

0 

95/16. 

22.—  2 

12 

0 

0 

95/16. 

22.—  10 

6 

0 

0 
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COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  S  DEPARTMENT. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows : — 
Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.      '  Particulars. 

No.  1375.  December  12,  1916. —   326  tons,  15  cwt.,  ammonium  chloride. 

No.  1379.  November  14,  1916. — 5,000  dry,  cross  section  square  cells,  not  exceed- 

ing 3"  x  3". 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL  S   DEPARTMENT,  SYDNEY. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Sydney,  are  as  follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

No.  388.  December  14,  1916. —    1  oil  engine  and  generator. 

No.  388.   (  "         14,  1916. —    1  switchboard. 

No.  388.    '  "         14,  1916. — 250  accumulators,  20  ampere-hour  capacity. 

No.  388.  14,  1916. —    7  accumulators,  80  ampere-hour  capacity. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  BRISBANE. 

Tenders  addre'ssed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Brisbane,  are  as  follows: — 

Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

No.  388.  December  13,  1916. —  3,410  caps,  various. 

No.  388.  "  13,  1916. —  1,100  lamps. 

No.  389.  January  10,  1917. —     220  yards  of  conductor  cord. 

No.  389.  "  10,  1917. —  5,500  conductor  cords,  as  specified. 

No.  392.  "  10,  1917. —  Switchboard  parts  and  accessories. 

%  No.  393.  December  13,  1916.- —     118  miles  covered  wire. 

No.  393.  "  13,  1916. —       30  pounds  silk  covered  copper  wire. 

No.  396.  January  10,  1917. —       23  measuring  instruments,  as  specified. 

No.  397.  "  10,  1917. —     265  various  telegraph  instruments. 

No.  398.  December  13,  1916. — 42,000  copper  binders. 

No.  398.  "  13,  1916. — 52,000  jointing  sleeves. 

No.  398.  "  13,  1916. — 18,000  copper  tapes. 

MAILS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

No  return  mails  from  Canada  are  available  in  time  for  the  submission  of  tenders 
closing  at  Melbourne  on  November  14  and  December  12 ;  Sydney  on  December  14, 
and  Brisbane  on  December  13.  This  will  necessitate  interested  Canadian  manufac- 
turers cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  merchants 
or  manufacturers'  agents. 


New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  has  forwarded 
tender  forms  and  specifications  for  the  supply  of  stores  demanded  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  New  Zealand. 

These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1746).  Par- 
ticulars of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tender  closes  is 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: — 


No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

4089.  January  10,  1917. — 1,000,000  blue  envelopes, 

(at  4.  p.m.) 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Kegina,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1912.  Agency  in  Jamaica. — A  correspondent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  asks  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  lines,  who  desire  to  be 
represented  in  that  country:  Laundry  soaps  in  bars,  cotton  piece-goods,  biscuits,  jams, 
chocolates  and  cocoa,  canned  meats,  etc.,  serges,  tweeds,  etc. 

1913.  Fish,  condensed  milk,  butter,  potatoes,  etc. — A  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
desires  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  alewives  in  barrels,  pickled  herrings 
in  barrels,  mackerel  in  barrels,  pickled  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  codfish  in  tierces,  table 
butter  in  tins,  cooking  butter  and  oleomargarine,  condensed  milk,  Irish  potatoes.  Pay- 
ments will  be  made  through  New  York. 

1914.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  make  demand 
for  supply  from  Canada  of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines' of  cheap 
goods  suitable  for  native  trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues 
and  price  lists  of  lanterns,  cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware, 
household  utensils,  stoves  and  other  lines. 

1915.  Woodenware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for 
samples  when  possible,  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing stepladders  and  handles. 

1916.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for 
correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  able  to  ship  regularly  bar  and  steel  iron. 

1917.  Piping. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  ability  to  export  from  Canadian  piping  manufacturers. 

1918.  Carriage  parts. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for 
catalogues,  price  lists  and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carriage 
parts,  including  hubs,  rims,  spokes  and  wheels. 

1919.  Binder  .twine. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks  for 
samples  and  prices  of  Canadian-made  binder  twine. 

1920.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  makes  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods  suitable  for  native 
trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  lanterns, 
cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  household  utensils,  stoves 
and  other  lines. 
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1921.  Cart  and  carriage  material.— A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  requests  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cart  and  carriage  material. 

1922.  Woodenware.— A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders  and  handles. 

1923.  Paper. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
packing  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads  and  other  paper  material. 

1924.  Iron  and  steel  bars. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks -for  correspondence  from 

Canadian  firm  able  to  ship  regularly  iron  and  steel  bars. 

1925.  Paper. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  makes  inquiry  for  wrapping  paper, 
paper  bags,  writing  pads  and  other  paper  material.  They  request  samples,  prices  and 
particulars  of  packing. 

1926.  Binder  twine. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  asks  for  samples  and 

prices  of  Canadian-made  binder  twine. 

1927.  Shelving. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from 

Canadian  shippers  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  shelving. 

1928.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  make  demand  for  supply 
from  Canada  of  hardware,  household  and  building.  Special  lines  of  cheap  goods 
suitable  for  native  trade.  They  request  samples  when  possible,  also  catalogues  and 
price  lists  of  lanterns,  cutlery,  household  tools,  farm  tools,  shovels,  enamelware,  house- 
hold utensils,  stoves,  and  other  lines. 

1929.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from 
Canada  of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets  and  particulars  of  packing 
on  any  furniture  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1930.  Foodstuffs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  food- 
stuffs, such  as  canned  goods,  flour,  cereal  foods,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  ham, 
cheese  (small  size),  and  other  proprietary  lines.  • 

1931.  Leather. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  leather  of  all  kinds. 

1932.  Dry  goods. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  ask  for  small  samples,  prices 
and  particulars  of  quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirt- 
ings, drills,  duck,  denims,  and  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase  if  samples  can  be 
shown,  Canadian  underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's),  hosiery  and 
blankets  (wool  and  cotton). 

1933.  Paints  and  varnish.— A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider Canadian  lines  of  paints  and  varnishes.  They  request  samples,  colour  cards  and 
other  details. 

;  1931.  Wire. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  packing  on  such  lines  as  fencing  wire,  baling  wire  and  wire  netting. 

1935.  Binder  twine. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
of  Canadian-made  binder  twine. 

1936.  Paper. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  asks  for  samples,  prices  and  par- 
ticulars of  packing  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  writing  pads,  and  other  paper 
material. 

1937.  Brushware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  requests  correspondence 

from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds. 
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1938.  Woodenware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  wholesale  firm  asks  for  samples  when 
possible,  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders 
and  handles. 

1939.  Furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  make  demand  for  supply  from  Canada 
of  furniture.  They  request  catalogues,  pamphlets,  and  particulars  of  packing  on  any 
furniture,  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.,  including  bentwood,  folding  and  other  chairs. 

1940.  Brushware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  brushware  of  all  kinds. 

1941.  Organs. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  catalogues,  price  lists  and  par- 
ticulars of  weights  on  Canadian-made  organs. 

1942.  Hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible,  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  on  all  hardware  lines  of  house  furnishings. 

1943.  Dry  goods. — A  Queenstown  firm  ask  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
quantities  in  piece  and  package  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  shirtings,  drills,  ducks, 
denims  and  cottonades.  They  will  also  purchase  if  samples  can  be  shown  Canadian 
underwear  (wool  and  cotton,  men's  and  women's),  hosiery  and  blankets  (wool  and 
cotton) . 

1944.  Shelving. — A  Queenstown  firm  asks  for  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  shelving. 

1945.  Evaporated  or  dried  vegetables. — An  import  and  export  merchant  at  Man- 
chester wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  (or  dried) 
vegetables  and  meat  powders. 

1946.  Keg  staves. — A  Cape  Town  firm  makes  inquiry  for  the  immediate 
supply  of  1,000  kegs,  suitable  for  casing  packing,  to  be  shipped  in  shooks.  Two  sizes 
required,  500  of  28  pounds  keg  and  500  of  56  pounds  keg.  Inquiring  firm  is  willing 
to  pay  for  cable  quotation  if  from  firm  acquainted  with  class  of  goods  required. 

1947.  Hardware. — A  Cape  Town  wholesale  firm  requests  catalogues  and  price 
lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  and  general  hardware,  such  as  tools, 
axes,  hatchets,  handsaws,  pliers,  farm  tools,  stoves,  enamelware  and  any  other  line  of 
general  hardware. 

1948.  Small  wares. — A  Cape  Town  wholesale  firm  requests  samples  when  possible, 
illustrations  and  particulars  in  small  wares  of  any  kind. 

1949.  Furniture,  k.d.s. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  general  merchants  requests  cata- 
logues and  price  lists,  giving  full  particulars  re  quantities  and  packing,  size  of  case 
and  other  details  on  bureaus,  tables,  chairs,  bentwood  and  others. 

1950.  Organs. — A  Cape  Town  firm  makes  request  for  catalogues  and  price  lists 
from  Canadian  organ  manufacturers., 

1951.  Dry  goods. — A  Cape  Town  firm  specializing  in  dry  goods  is  prepared  to 
purchase  Canadian  piece-goods,  and  asks  for  samples  and  clippings,  with  full  par- 
ticulars re  widths,  lengths,  number  of  pieces  in  bale  or  case  and  prices,  on  such  lines 
as  flannellettes,  prints,  ducks,  denims,  cottonades,  blankets  (in  cotton  or  wool,  grey, 
white  and  fancy). 

1952.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Cape  Town  wholesale  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase 
Canadian  boots  and  shoes,  and  asks  for  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers, 
and  when  possible  samples  of  special  value  lines  from  50  cents  to  $3.10  per  pair,  in 
men's  or  women's. 
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1953.  Overalls  and  working  shirts. — A  Cape  Town  firm  is  prepared  to  consider 
the  purchase  of  Canadian-made  working  shirts  and  other  lines.  Samples  of  three  or 
four  leading  lines  and  clippings  for  general  range  requested,  with  full  particulars 
regarding  delivery. 

1954.  Hosiery  and  underwear, — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  asks 
for  samples  when  possible,  and  prices  with  full  particulars  on  special  lines  in  hosiery 
and  underwear,  including  fleece-lined,  men's  and  women's. 

1955.  Paper. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  wholesale  jobbers  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
of  craft  wrapping  paper,  paper  pads,  envelopes  and  folders. 

1956.  Woodenware. — A  Cape  Town  firm  requests  catalogues  and  full  particulars 
on  Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders. 

1957.  Agency. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian 
agencies  for  Cape  Town  and  district  in  any  lines  suitable  for  the  wholesale  and  large 
retail  trade. 

1958.  Box  shooks. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  in  close  connection  with 
the  shipping  and  fruit  trade,  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  Canadian  representation  for 
box  shook  manufacturers.    Immediate  correspondence  requested. 

1959.  Paper — Fruit  wrapping. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  specializing 
with  the  fruit  shipping  trade,  requests  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  fruit  wrapping  paper. 

1960.  Hardware. — A  Pretoria  firm  requests  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  household  and  general  hardware,  such  as  tools,  axes,  hatchets, 
handsaws,  pliers,  farm  tools,  stoves,  enamelware  and  any  other  line  of  general  hard- 
ware. 

1961.  Furniture,  k.d.s. — A  Pretoria  firm  requests  catalogues  and  price  lists,  giving 
full  particulars  re  quantities  and  packing,  size  of  case  and  other  details  on  bureaus, 
tables,  chairs,  bentwood  and  others. 

1962.  Pianos  and  organs. — A  Pretoria  firm  makes  request  for  catalogues  and  price 
lists  from  Canadian  piano  manufacturers. 

1963.  Woodenware. — A  Pretoria  firm  requests  catalogues  and  full  particulars  on 
Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders. 

1964.  Household  utensils. — A  Pretoria  firm  requests  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  household  utensils  of  all  kinds. 

1965.  Agency. — A  Johannesburg  commission  agent  with  several  years'  experience, 
is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  commission  houses  or  Cana- 
dian firms  shipping  such  lines  as  grain,  flour,  foodstuffs,  hardware,  mining  supplies 
and  timber  of  all  kinds. 

1966.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  on  com- 
mission basis  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  paints  and  oils,  hard- 
ware (general),  handles  (wooden),  and  timber  of  all  kinds. 

1967.  Paper. — A  Natal  firm  of  paper  dealers  and  publishers  requests  samples  and 
prices  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  envelopes,  writing  pads,  printing  paper  and 
other  papers. 

1968.  Carbide.— A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  and  importers  of  railway  and 
mining  supplies  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  carbide.  Imme- 
diate correspondence  requested. 
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1969.  Agencies. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  commission  agents  is  prepared  to 
handle  Canadian  agencies  for  bulk  goods  and  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
firms  seeking  South  African  trade  in  flour,  wheat,  wire  and  lumber  of  all  kinds. 

1970.  Supplies  for  5  cent,  10  cent  and  25  cent  stores. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm 
requests  samples  when  possible  and  catalogues  with  price  lists  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  supply  household  hardware,  novelties  and  specialties  for  5  cent,  10  cent 
and  25  cent  stores. 

1971.  Woodenware. — A  Natal  firm  requests  catalogues  and  full  particulars  on 
Canadian-made  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  including  stepladders. 

1972.  Overalls  and  working  shirts. — A  Natal  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  Canadian-made  working  shirts  and  other  lines.  Samples  of  three  or  four 
leading  lines  and  clippings  for  general  range  requested,  with  full  particulars  regard- 
ing delivery. 

1973.  Hosiery  and  underwear. — A  Natal  firm  asks  for  samples  when  possible 
and  prices  with  full  particulars  on  special  lines  in  hosiery  and  underwear,  including 
fleece-lined,  men's  and  women's. 

1974.  Paper. — A  Natal  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of  craft  wrapping  paper, 
paper  pads,  envelopes  and  folders. 

1975.  Dry  goods. — A  Natal  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  piece-goods 
and  asks  for  samples  and  clippings  with  full  particulars  re  widths,  lengths,  number 
of  pieces  in  bale  or  case,  and  prices  on  such  lines  as  flannellettes,  prints,  ducks,  denims, 
cottonades,  blankets  (in  cotton  or  wool,  grey,  white  and  fancy). 

1976.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Natal  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  boots 
and  shoes  and  asks  for  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  when  possible 
samples  of  special  value  lines  from  50  cents  to  $3.10  per  pair,  in  men's  or  women's. 

1977.  Hardware. — A  Natal  firm  requests  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  household  and  general  hardware,  handsaws,  pliers,  farm  tools, 
stoves,  enamelware,  tools,  axes,  hatchets,  and  any  other  line  of  general  hardware. 

1978.  Furniture,  k.d.s. — A  Natal  firm  requests  catalogues  and  price  lists,  giving 
full  particulars  re  quantities  and  packing,  size  of  case  and  other  details  of  bureaus, 
tables,  chairs,  bentwood  and  others. 

1979.  Organs. — A  Natal  firm  makes  request  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  from 
Canadian  organ  manufacturers. 

1980.  Galvanized  iron. — A  London  firm  having  a  market  in  South  Africa  for 
galvanized  iron  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  manufacturers  in  Canada. 

1981.  Steel  rails. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  London  engineer  for  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails  able  to  supply  for  export  to  Queensland. 

1982.  Peas;  tomato  catsup. — A  Welsh  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  peas;  also  tomato  catsup. 

1983.  Canned  tomatoes. — A  wholesale  grocer  in  East  Anglia  asks  for  names  of 
Canadian  firms  packing  canned  tomatoes. 

1984.  Flour. — A  correspondent  at  Florence  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  able  to  quote  for  the  supply  of  macaroni  hard  wheat  flour  for  shipment 
to  Italy. 

1985.  Wood  paste  coverings. — A  Buenos  Aires  commission  agent  of  Belgian 
nationality  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wall  coloured 
wood  paste  coverings. 
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1986.  Leather. — A  Buenos  Aires  commission  agent  of  Belgian  nationality  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  fine  leather  material  for  boots 
and  shoes. 

1987.  Paper. — A  Buenos  Aires  commission  agent  of  Belgian  nationality  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  writing  and  wrapping  paper, 
and  also  for  printing  paper. 

1988.  Wallpaper. — A  Buenos  Aires  commission  agent  of  Belgian  nationality 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wallpaper  hangings. 

1989.  Dairy  products. — A  reputable  manufacturers'  agent  enjoying  a  large  busi- 
ness connection  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  butter  and  cheese.  Correspondents  should  quote  on  ton  lots  f.o.b.  point 
of  shipment. 

1990.  Glacial  acetic  acid. — The  London  office  of  a  South  African  company  asks 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  actual  Canadian  manufacturers  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 


PUBLICATIONS  OE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report, 

*Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

♦Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

*Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

*Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

♦Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  op  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  S5  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

*  Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

*  Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

♦  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address ,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

'  France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.   C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.    T.    Lithgow,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers, 

36    Spring    Gardens,    Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.    Forsyth    Smith,    27-28    Pearl  Building, 

East    Parade,    Leeds.       Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


-     CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R-  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 

B.    Millin,   The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N'S  W'  Norway  and  Denmark. 

™       m  •     B"itlSh^eSt  ,n^ieS'  C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Edgar  Tripp   Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion^ 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

"Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Sweden: 

Stockholm, 


British  Consul. 


Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Venezuela: 

Caracas, 


British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  anc' 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Idsued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  December  11,  1916.         -  No.  672 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  November  10,  1916. 

WAR  LOSSES  IN  THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

The  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  Lloyds'  Register  of  Shipping  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  world's  merchant  service  has  suffered  from  the  war  during  the 
year  ended  June  30  last,  a  period,  which  it  might  incidentally  be  added,  was  prior  ta 
the  recent  revival  in  submarine  activity. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  merchant  vessels  classed  at  Lloyds  were  10,032,  regis- 
tering 23,190,138  tons,  in  comparison  with  10,542  vessels  of  24,174,877  tons  on  the 
30th  June,  1915,  and  under  all  circumstances  the  reproduction  of  the  details  for  the 
year  1915,  in  addition  to  those  now  available  for  1916,  is  interesting. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  foreign  shipping  has  sustained  greater  damage  than  British. 


YEAR  ENDED  JUKE  30,  1916. 


Material  of  Construction. 

Description . 

British. 

Other  Countries. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

9,227 
721 
84 

Tonnage. 

Iron  and  steel  

Wood  and  composite  ........ 

Total  

Steam   

Sail  

Steam  and  sail . . 

5,822 
203 
81 

6,106 

13,322,424 
229,805 
10,948 

3,405 
518 

3 

8,737,324 
889,112 

525 

22,059,748 
1,118,917 
llr473 

13,563,177 

3,926 

9,626,961 

10,032 

23,190,138 

YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1915. 

Total   

Steam  

Sail  

Steam  and  sail . . 

5,624 
186 
89 

13,073,336 
214,545 
12,067 

4,008 
626 
9 

9,981,172 
1,022,180 
1,577 

10,874,929 

9,632 
812 
98 

22,924,508 
1,236,725 
13,644 

5,899 

13,299,948 

4,643 

10,542 

24,174,877 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  SHIPBUILDING. 

The  present  position  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  thus  summarized  in  the 
report : — 

"  In  few  industries  has  the  effect  of  the  war  been  more  widespread  and  far- 
reaching  than  in  the  domain  of  shipping.  The  disappearance  from  the  high  seas  of 
the  merchant  fleets  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  continued  losses  of 
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allied  and  neutral  shipping,  combined  with  the  enormous  demands  which  the  war  has 
made  upon  the  available  tonnage,  produced  a  shortage  which  has  stimulated  the  build- 
ing of  ships  in  every  country  free  to  engage  in  ship  construction. 

"  In  the  United  Kingdom,  merchant  shipbuilding  is  still  seriously  restricted  by  the 
necessity  for  the  production  of  war  vessels  of  various  kinds;  and,  although  there  has 
recently  been  some  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  construction  of  vessels, 
the  output  remains  far  below  th'at  of  normal  times.  In  neutral  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  of  America,  every  effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  by 
means  of  the  extension  of  existing  plants  and  the  creation' of  new  establishments,  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  demand  for  tonnage. 

"  That  a  large  measure  of  success  has  attended  these  efforts  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  being  built  under  the  inspection  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping, with  a  view  to  classification,  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  society,  namely,  620  vessels  of  2,282,709  tons.  It  is 
gratifying  to  the  committee  to  receive  this  world-wide  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  society's  inspection,  whilst  the  fact  that  this  immense  volume  of  shipping  is  being 
built  to  the  highest  standard  of  classification  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  not  only 
to  the  owners  and  builders  of  the  vessels  but  also  to  the  underwriters  and  merchants 
concerned." 

VESSELS  PASSED  AND  CLASSED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  committee  passed  the  plans  of  742  vessels,  repre- 
senting 2,375,590  tons  of  shipping,  as  compared,  with  plans  of  733  vessels,  of  1,715,500 
tons,  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  committee  assigned  classes  to  362  new  vessels,  of  790,209  tons,  of  which  356 
were  steamers,  or  motor  vessels,  of  a  tonnage  of  789,688,  and  6  were  sailing  vessels,  of 
521  tons.  Of  the  total,  414,462  tons,  or  about  52-|  per  cent,  were  built  for  the  British 
Empire  (United  Kingdom  397,852  tons,  Dominions  16,605  tons),  and  375,747  tons,  ox 
about  47j  per  cent,  for  other  countries.  Comparison  with  the  previous  year  illus- 
trates, however,  the  strain  of  the  war  upon  British  shipping,  because  in  that  period 
the  figures  were,  respectively,  67  per  cent  and  33  per  cent,  showing  that  the  principal 
activity  has  been  in  foreign  yards. 

CREATION  OF  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  OF  LLOYD'S. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
committee  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  society's  business  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  great  development  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  there  and  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  in  course  of  construction  is  being  built  under  the  society's  survey, 
led  to  negotiations  which  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  New  York  of  an 
American  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  which  it  is  felt  must  have  a ' 
favourable  future  effect  on  the  shipping  trade. 

LOAD-LINE  INVESTIGATION. 

After  reference  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Load-line  Committee,  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  year  1915-1916,  freeboards  were  assigned  to  309  vessels,  bringing  up 
the  total  number  on  the  register  to  17,949. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  invited  about  forty  of  the  leading  American  shipbuilders,  shipping  com- 
panies,  and  naval  architects,  to  attend  a  conference  at  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  views  on  the  subjects  of  load-line  and  bulkheads,  and  on  other  phases 
of  construction  of  steamers  on  the  ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes,  as  related  to  those  two 
subjects. 
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TYPES  OF  VESSELS  CLASSED. 

The  tonnage  classed  by  the  society  during  the  year  included  32  vessels,  of  156,975 
tons,  built  upon  the  Isherwood  system  of  longitudinal  framing,  of  which  there  are 
now  classified  470,  totalling  2,650,000  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  intended  to  carry  oil  in  bulk  classed  by  the  society  was 
14,  of  77,167  tons,  bringing  up  the  total  number  to  301,  of  1,380,235  tons. 

Vessels  fitted  for  burning  oil  fuel  holding  classes  assigned  by  the  committee, 
number  269,  of  1,259,714  tons. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  demands  made  for  oil  in  this  country,  many  proposals 
to  supplement  the  supply  by  converting  ordinary  cargo  steamers  into  oil  carriers  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  committee.  The  Society's  classification  has  been  assigned  to 
vessels  in  which  the  oil  is  carried  in  large  circular  tanks  built  into  the  holds,  and 
arrangements  have  been  approved  which  will  admit  of  fuel  oil.  with  a  high  flash  point, 
being  carried  in  the  double  bottoms  of  cargo  vessels,  provided  the  construction  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

REVIVAL  OP  WOOD  SHIPBUILDING. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  revival  of  wood  shipbuilding  in  America  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  abnormal  demand  for  steel. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1916,  the  Committee  have  considered  proposals  for  the 
construction  of  several  vessels  to  be  built  of  wood,  ranging  from  100  feet  to  over  300 
feet  in  length,  the  dimensions  generally  being  similar  to  those  of  the  four-,  five-  and 
six-masted  schooners  built  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  of  which  are  320  feet  in 
length  and  50  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  proposed  to  build  several  of  these  wooden  vessels 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  use  in  the  lumber  trade  to  Australia. 

The  principal  wood  used  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  ship  construction  is 
Oregon  pine  or  Douglas  fir.  This  wood  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  where  it  can  be  obtained  in  suitable  lengths  and  sizes.  Steel  reinforcements 
are  introduced  in  the  larger  vessels  at  the  keel  and  gunwale,  and  at  the  various  decks, 
in  order  to  give  the  necessary  longitudinal  strength  to  the  structure. 

Plans  have  also  been  approved  by  the  committee  for  several  wooden  vessels  to  be 
built  on  the  Florida  coast.  In  addition  to  the  sail  power,  the  vessels  are  fitted  with 
single  or  twin  screw  oil  engines  for  auxiliary  use  when  necessary,  donkey  boilers  being 
supplied  for  working  windlasses  and  winches.  Some  of  the  larger  boats  will,  however, 
be  propelled  by  steam  power  alone. 

STEAM  TURBINE  ENGINES. 

The  increasing  use  of  geared  steam  turbines  in  marine  engineering  is  worthy  of 
note.  Nine  vessels  have  been  built  to  the  society's  classification  during  the  past  year, 
in  which  steam  turbines  have  been  fitted,  three  of  these  having  Parsons  geared  tur- 
bines, and  six  having  Curtis  geared  turbines. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  52  vessels  in  course  of  construction,  with  a  view  to 
being  classed  in  the  society's  Register  Book,  in  which  geared  turbines  will  be  fitted, 
viz. : — 25  with  Parsons  single  geared  turbines,  and  27  with  Curtis  double  reduction 
geared  turbines. 

TURBO-ELECTRIC  SHIP  PROPULSION. 

The  following  technical  description  of  the  Ljungstrom  Turbo-Electric  Propelling 
Plant,  which  is  being  fitted  into  two  vessels  built  to  the  society's  classification,  is  of 
engineering  interest : — 

"  In  the  Ljungstrom  turbine  there  are  no  stationary  blades,  the  steam  cross  two 
sets  of  blades  which  revolve  at  equal  speed  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  effect  is 
similar  to  that  which  would  occur  with  one  set  of  blades  stationary  and  the  other  set 
moving  at  twice  the  velocity.  Each  half  of  the  turbine  is  directly  coupled  to  its  own 
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alternator,  producing  a  three-phase  current  of  about  50  alternations  per  second  with 
a  voltage  of  about  800.  The  alternators  of  each  set  are  electrically  locked,  ensuring 
exactly  equal  speed,  and  consequently  equal  power,  on  each  rotating  half  of  the  turbine. 
In  each  vessel  there  will  be  two  turbo  alternator  sets,  so  that  the  stoppage  of  one  will 
not  disable  the  vessel. 

"  The  two  alternators  of  each  set  work  parallel.  They  have  each  only  one  pair  of 
poles.  They  supply  current  to  two  motors  each  having  five  pairs  of  poles,  which  will 
therefore  rotate  at  one-fifth  the  speed  of  the  turbines.  These  motors  are  connected  to 
pinions  with  spiral  teeth  which  gear  in  the  ordinary  manner-  with  a  large  gear  wheel 
secured  to  the  screw  shaft.  The  combination  of  electrical  and  mechanical  reduction 
gear  will  enable  a  speed  of  turbine  of  3,600  revolutions  per  minute  to  rotate  the  screw 
at  76  revolutions  per  minute.  The  reversing  of  the  screw  is  eifected  by  the  electrical 
motor,  the  steam  turbines  always  running  in  one  direction.  Reduction  of  speed  is 
effected  down  to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  full  speed  by  varying  the  steam  supply  to  the 
turbine.  For  slower  speeds  the  regulation  is  effected  by  interposing  resistance  in  the 
circuit." 

THE  OCTOBER  TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  October  figures  are  not  characterised  by  any  special  feature. 

The  main  facts  are  that  the  value  of  imports  increased  by  about  £3,500,000,  of 
British  exports  by  £1,250,000,  and  re-exports  by  £500,000,  in  comparison  with  the 
month  of  September,  the  net  result  being  that  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  (excess  of 
imports  over  exports)  was  increased  for  £26,890,120  to  £28,756,806. 

The  position  compared  with  October,  1915,  is  more  favourable,  in  so  far  that  an 
increase  of  £13,318,970  in  imports  contrasts  with  an  increase  of  £12,746,383  in  British 
exports,  but  comparisons  regarded  from  the  point  of  valuation  are  very  fallacious, 
because  it  is  estimated  that  the  prices  of  most  commodities  have  increased  during  the 
past  year  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  80  per  cent. 

The  actual  figures  are: — 

October,  1916.    September,  1916.      October,  1915. 


Imports   £  81,135,376  £  77,488,368  £  67,816,406 

Exports   (British)   44,715,248  43,477,677  31,968,965 

Re-exports   7,663,322  7,120,571  7,162,633 


Total   £133,513,946  £128,086,616  £106,948,004 


/ 

At  the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  increase  in  imports  in  comparison  with 
October,  1915,  is  practically  confined  to  articles  actually  required  by  the  country,  and 
is  almost  wholly  represented  by  an  increase  of  £6,299,855  in  "  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  " 
(grain  and  flour  £4,126,465 ;  meat  £2,601,312) ;  and  £6,561,411  in  "  Baw  materials " 
(the  chief  contributors  being  raw  cotton  £3,154,410;  oil  seeds,  oils,  etc.,  £1,603,172; 
hides;  paper-making  materials;  and  iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel). 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantities  of 
certain  commodities  imported,  i.e.  wheat,  beef,  bacon,  and  raw  cotton. 

The  position  in  export  trade  is  equally  favourable,  because  of  the  very  large  advance 
over  October,  1915,  £10,177,877  is  represented  by  wholly  manufactured  articles.  While 
the  increase  is  very  general,  the  main  items  are :  Cotton  fabrics  and  yarns,  wool  fabrics 
and  yarns,  apparel,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  POTATOES. 

The  hoisting  of  potato  prices  which  occurred  in  the  summer  owing  to  temporary 
shortage  of  supplies,  has  been  renewed  in  an  aggravated  form  during  the  past  few 
weeks. 

•  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  while  there  is  an  undoubted  shortage  and  a  part  of 
the  crop  is  affected  by  disease,  these  inflated  prices  are  quite  unjustified  and  due  to 
manipulation  and  speculation. 
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It  is  consequently  interesting  to  receive  official  opinion  of  the  potato  crop  published 
to-day  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  which  states : — 

"  Much  of  the  potato  crop  was  still  in  the  ground  at  the  date  of  the  reports ;  even 
in  the  south  lifting  was  hardly  completed,  and  probably  quite  a  fourth,  or  more,  remains 
to  be  harvested.  Comparatively  little  disease  is  reported  from  the  large  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  potato-growing  districts;  but  there  is  much  disease  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
the  fen  lands  of  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  south- west,  while  in  the  south  also  a 
certain  amount  is  reported.   Early  potatoes  were  generally  satisfactory  and  sound." 

Indeed,  prices  have  already  receded  from  the  top  point,  ancf  while  potatoes  are 
quoted  to-day  at  £10,  competent  authorities  consider  that"  between  £6  and  £8  is  a  much 
more  likely  figure,  and  one  which  would  discount  existing  unfavourable  conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  a  practical  certainty  of  the  demand  exceeding 
the  supply  for  some  time  to  come,  for  apart  from  the  shortage  of  home  supplies,  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  normal  conditions,  imports  anything  from  160,000  to  250,000 
tons  of  potatoes  annually,  most  of  which  was  supplied  by  nations  now  belligerent. 

What  might  appear  a  favourable  opening  for  Canadian  potatoes  is  somewhat 
affected  by  the  reports  that  the  Canadian  potato  crop  is  also  far  below  the  average, 
and  that  prices  have  already  advanced  considerably  locally. 

Another  feature  is  that  the  principal  varieties  produced  in  Canada  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  kinds  in  chief  demand  in  this  country,  which  has  been  found  by  potato 
importers  in  this  country  who  have  had  over  lots  from  Canada,  to  considerably  affect 
selling  price. 

However,  owing  to  former  investigation,  most  of  the  important  potato  salesmen 
in  London  have  already  exchanged  correspondence  with  leading  Canadian  shippers, 
so  both  are  in  a  position  to  open  negotiations  when  they  wish  to. 

WEATHER  AND  SHORTAGE  OF  LABOUR  UNFAVOURABLY  AFFECTING  BOTH  THIS  YEARNS  CROP 

AND  NEXT  YEAR'S  AREA. 

The  same  November  monthly  agricultural  report  confirms  the  general  impression 
that  the  wheat  crop  harvested  was  less  favourable  than  had  been  anticipated,  much 
being  secured  in  only  a  fair  condition,  applying  more  particularly  to  crops  that  were 
harvested  late. 

Another  result  of  the  generally  late  harvest  is  that  less  threshing  has  taken  place, 
partly  owing  to  shortage  of  labour  and  partly  due  to  renewed  unfavourable  weather. 

These  two  factors  have  generally  made  autumn  cultivation  and  wheat  sowing  very 
backward. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  area  intended  for  wheat  still  remained  to  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  the  month;  and  the  interruption  caused  by  the  storms  rendered  the  prospect 
of  a  large  wheat  area  problematical. 

Labour  has  generally  been  very  deficient,  especially  horsemen  and  men  for  thresh- 
ing; there  are  in  fact  statements  from  some  districts  that  both  horses  and  threshing 
machines  have  been  idle  from  this  cause.  Women  have  been  largely  employed,  at 
high  wages,  for  lifting  potatoes. 

Live  stock  has  done  fairly  well  considering  the  rather  trying  weather. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 


(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 


Birmingham,  November  14,  1916. 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  STRAWBOARD. 

The  demand  for  strawboards  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
The  imports  last  year  were  greater  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  four  years.  Compared 
with  1914  they  show  an  increase  in  quantity  of  613,477  cwts.,  or  19-11  per  cent.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  increase  came  from  the  Netherlands,  from  which  country  over  99 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1915  were  drawn. 

The  following  statistics  illustrating  quantities,  values  and  countries  of  origin, 
cover  a  period  of  five  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  imports  from  British  possessions 
(including  Canada)  fell  from  £3,476  in  1911  to  £1,017  in  1915. 


Imports  of  Strawboards. 

Cwts.  £ 

1915  '  '   3,822,605  986,461 

1914   3,209,128  858,577 

1913    3,530,432  978,334 

1912   3,285,011  898,259 

1911   2,907,442  799,334 


Countries  of  Origin. 


1911.  1915. 


Germany  '..  £    8,703  £  13 

Netherlands   '777,890  98  2,6  6  3 

Belgium   6,540  — 

United  States   1,312  2,241 

Other  countries   1,413  527 

British  possessions   3,476  1,017 


MILLBOARD  AND  WOOD-PULP  BOARD. 

Although  an  increase  of  values  is  recorded  in  connection  with  imports  of  mill- 
board and  wood-pulp  board  in  1915,  there  was  a  decrease  in  quantity  received.  Com- 
pared with  1914,  receipts  last  year  were  62,680  cwts.  less  in  quantity  and  £19,391 
($96,955)  greater  in  value.  Sweden  and  Norway  were  the  leading  countries  of  origin. 
The  following  tables  show  that  Canada  was  the  third  largest  supplier.  Compared  with 
1914,  Canada  increased  her  sales  last  year  by  50,920  cwts.  and  £22,115  ($110,575). 


Imports  of  Millboard  and  Wood-pulp  Board. 

Cwts.  £ 

1915   i   1,212,982  665,241 

1914    1,275,662  645,850 

1913    1,319,078  665,977 

1912       "   ■   1,312,682  634,047 

1911  .   1,279,206  618,648 
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Countries  of  Origin  in  1911. 


1911. 


Russia   £15.7,628 

Sweden   146,902 

Norway   30,518 

Germany   79,440 

Netherlands   7S.557 

France   6,554 

Austria-Hungary   7,719 

United  States   23,912 

Other  countries   5,432 

Canada   81.804 

British  possessions   182 


1915. 


£  68 
272 
157 
2 
7 
4 


47 


355 
975 
611 
438 
905 
543 

562 
3,090 
100,833 
429 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPERMAKING  MATERIALS. 

A  further  reduction  in  the  imports  of  papermaking  materials  took  place  in 
October.  The  statistics  are  interesting  as  they  illustrate  enhanced  values  on  a 
decreased  tonnage. 

The  following  comparative  figures  show  that  in  comparison  with  October,  1914, 
the  shrinkage  last  month  was  78,257  tons,  or  61  per  cent. 


Imports  compared  in  October,  1911^,  1915  and  1916. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Tons.  £ 

October,  1914   127,974  647,167 

1915   94,908  537,631 

1916   49,717  903,932 

The  percentages  of  decrease  were: — 

Per  cent. 

Chemical  wood-pulp   49  "2 

Mechanical  wood-pulp   :   70*2 

Esparto  ;   38*6 

Rags   90*5 


Compared  with  October,  1914,  the  value  records  an  increase  of  39-6  per  cent. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year  imports  of  papermaking  materials 
were  valued  at  £6,752,965  ($33,764,825),  an  increase  of  £1,650,958  ($8,254,790)  over 
1915,  and  an  increase  of  £1,748,445  ($8,742,225)  over  1914. 

The  comparative  table  of  quantities  imported  for  the  three  years  is: — 

Tons. 

October,  1914   1,035,422 

1915  \   937,210 

1916  J   691,383 


DEMAND  FOR  WATER-PROOF  CLOTHING. 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  water-proof  clothing  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  great,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  demand  will  increase,  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  concentration  of  manufacturers  upon  Government  work.  The 
annual  imports  are  valued  at  about  $35,000  and  are  nearly  all  drawn  from  foreign 
countries. 

CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  HOT  WATER  BOTTLES. 

The  following  interesting  paragraph  on  the  above  subject  appears  in  The  Rubber 
Trade  Journal  of  November  13: — 

Buyers  are  commenting  upon  the  remarkable  number  of  offers  they  receive  of 
American  and  Canadian  hot  water  bottles.    The  makers  of  these  are  evidently  fully 
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aware  that  these  are  very  good  selling  lines,  but  a  curious  feature  is  that  the  salesmen 
are  entirely  unknown  people,  evidently  new  to  the  rubber  business.  The  bottles  offered 
are  very  good  looking,  and  can  he  bought  at  48s.  to  50s.  per  dozen,  against  about  60s.  for 
the  English  article.  But  the  experienced  eye  of  the  expert  buyer  detects  a  somewhat 
serious  defect.  The  stopper  is  a  rather  shoddy  and  tinny-looking  affair,  which  compares 
badly  with  the  better  finished  British  article.  In  practice,  also,  the  imported  bottle 
produces  earlier  corrosion  of  metal  and  perishing  of  rubber  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
aperture,  and  in  most  cases  this  cannot  be  repaired.  British  manufacturers  are 
naturally  rather  shy  of  repairing  imported  bottles,  though  they  do  not  mind  revul- 
canizing  their  own  and  this  shortens  the  life  of  the  intruding  competitor.  Attention 
is,  however,  called  to  one  American  merit  which,  it  is  suggested,  the  home  maker 
might  not  be  above  imitating.  This  is  a  projecting  semi-circular  flap  extending  about 
half-an-inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  perforated  for  hanging  up.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  is  that  it  facilitates  hanging  upside  down  for  complete  drying,  and 
the  improvement  is  much  appreciated  by  the  user.  It  could  be  very  easily  added  to 
the  other  undoubted  merits  of  the  British  bottle. 


THE  PIT  PROP  TRADE. 

The  attacks  recently  made  on  Norwegian  ships  by  German  submarines  have 
caused  a  good  deal  of  dislocation  in  the  pit  prop  trade.  Prices  have  been  advanced 
enormously  by  shippers  during  the  last  fortnight  and  tonnage  is  difficult  to  procure. 
It  is  evident  that  pit  props  will  be  much  dearer  this  winter  than  they  were  twelve 
months  ago. 

OIL  FROM  STONE-FRUIT  KERNELS. 

An  article  in  the  "  Chemiker  Zeitung,"  quoted  in  the  Oil  and  Colour  Trades 
Journal  of  November  11th,  states: — 

"  Dr.  K.  Alpers  describes  a  new  method  which  he  has  devised  for  recovering  the 
oil  contained  in  the  kernels  of  fruit  stones  (cherry,  peach,  plum,  quince,  etc.).  Now, 
although  these  kernels  are  comparatively  rich  in  oil,  cherry  kernels,  for  instance,  con- 
taining about  36  per  cent,  peach  and  apricot  kernels  47  per  cent,  and  plum  kernels 
47  per  cent,  the  recovery  of  the  oil  is  not  ordinarily  a  paying  proposition,  owing  to 
the  high  proportion  of  shell  to  kernel,  and  the  consequent  freight  to  the  oil  crusher. 
In  the  new  method,  the  stones  are  put  through  a  cracking  mill,  and  the  shells  are 
separated  from  the  kernels  by  gravity  (the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  being  about 
1-18  and  that  of  the  latter  about  1-05),  with  which  object  the  cracked  product  is 
turned  into  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  of  magnesium  chloride  with  a  density  of 
1-15.  Here  the  kernels  float,  and  can  be  skimmed  off,  washed  and  dried,  ready  for 
treatment  in  an  oil  mill,  whilst  the  shells  settle  down  to  the  bottom.  The  oil  obtained 
from  plum  stones  treated  in  the  above  manner  is  somewhat  cloudy  at  first,  but  soon 
clarifies.  The  flavour  was  mild  and  agreeable,  but  with  a  bitter  after  taste,  and  it 
smelled  strongly  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  This,  however,  can  be  eliminated  by  blowing 
steam  through  the  oil.  With  regard  to  the  objection  sometimes  raised  against  the 
use  of  fruit  stones  for  oil  manufacture,  that  the  amygdalin  in  the  kernels  may  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  prussic  acid,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  when  the  unbroken  kernels 
are  plunged  into  the  saline  solution  aforesaid  there  is  very  little  risk  of  the  amygdalin 
undergoing  decomposition  by  the  emulsion  also  present  in  the  kernels.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  danger  to  the  workpeople,  in  the  event  of  the  saline  solution  becoming  at 
all  charged  with  the  poisonous  acid,  it  is  recommended  that  the  flotation  liquor  (which 
is  very  cheap)  should  be  frequently  renewed,  and  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on 
in  open  sheds.  In  drying  large  quantities  of  the  damp  kernels  on  drying  floors,  ample 
ventilation  should  be  provided." 
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DEMAND  FOR  TURKEYS  AND  CHICKENS. 

Several  firms  in  Birmingham  and  district  have  inquired  at  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's office  this  week  for  Canadian  packers  of  turkeys  and  chickens.  As  large 
supplies  are  required  for  the  Christmas  trade,  and  as  there  is  little  time  in  which  to 
make  deliveries,  some  of  the  importers  have  cabled  to  packers  direct.  Any  quotations 
forwarded  by  cable  to  this  office  ("  Canadian,"  Birmingham)  will  be  immediately 
nlaced  before  the  leading  buyers.    Date  of  delivery  should  be  stated. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TIeport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  BickerdiJce.) 

Manchester,  November  11,  1916. 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 

A  preliminary  statement  has  just  been  issued  showing  the  estimated  total  produce 
and  yield  per  acre  of  the  corn,  pulse  and  hay  crops  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year 
1916,  with  comparisons  for  1915,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  ten  years  during 
the  period  from  1906  to  1915. 

Wheat. 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  6,942,559  quarters 
or  about  1,500,000  quarters  less  than  last  year,  but  greater  than  in  1912  or  1913.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  29-05  bushels,  or  about  two  bushels  below  1915.  The  average  of  the 
ten  years  1906-15  is  31 -89  bushels  per  acre.  The  total  acreage  was  1,912,208  compared 
with  2,170,170  last  year. 

Barley. 

The  yield  of  oats  is  only  very  slightly  below  the  average  and  a  little  better  than 
last  year,  and  with  the  acreage  increased  by  more  than  100,000  has  produced  a  total  of 
5,217,574  quarters,  or  nearly  700,000  quarters  in  excess  of  1915.  The  production  per 
acre  is  31-33  bushels  as  compared  with  29-41  bushels  last  year  and  a  ten  year  average 
of  32-79. 

Oats. 

The  yield  of  oats  is  only  very  slightly  below  the  average  and  a  little  better  than 
last  year.  The  total  production  is  10,461,164  quarters,  and  the  largest  since  1910.  The 
yield  last  year  was  10,386,907  quarters  on  an  acreage  about  80,000  less  than  in  1915. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  40  15  bushels  as  compared  with  39-80  last  year,  and  a  ten  year 
average  of  40-32. 

Beans  and  Peas. 

Beans  are  over  average  by  three- tenths  of  a  bushel  per  acre  and  2§  bushels  per  acre 
above  last  year,  but  as  the  acreage  has.  been  reduced,  the  total  production  is  about 
30,000  quarters  less.  The  yield  of  peas  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  1915  and 
If  bushels  below  average.  In  this  crop  also  the  total  production  is  less  than  in  1915 
owing  to  reduced  acreage. 

Heavy  Crop  of  Hay. 

The  yield  of  hay  from  clover,  sainfoin  and  grasses  under  rotation  is  32-9  cwts. 
per  acre,  nearly  4  cwts.  above  the  ten  year  average,  and  the  third  highest  recorded 
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since  the  returns  were  first  collected.  The  total  production  is  more  than  600,000  tons 
greater  than  in  1915,  and  is  the  highest  since  1907.  Hay  from  permanent  grass  is  1§ 
cwts.  per  acre  above  the  average  and  the  total  production  is  1,600,000  tons  greater  than 
the  poor  total  of  last  year.  Taking  both  categories  together  the  entire  production  of 
hay  is  estimated  at  8,837,079  tons,  which  is  2,250,000  tons,  or  fully  34  per  cent  more 
than  the  production  of  1915. 


MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  HAY  AND  STRAW.  - 

An  order  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Army  Council,  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations,  relating  to  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw.  The  order  provides  that 
on  any  sale  of  hay  and  straw  or  wheat  straw  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
prices  shall  not  exceed  the  following  schedules : — 

Hay  (England) — £5  10s.  per  ton  to  producer. 

"  "        — £7  10s.  per  ton  to  dealer  or  distributor. 

Oat  straw  (England) — £3  per  ton  to  producer. 

"  "        — £4  10s.' per  ton  to  dealer  or  distributor. 

"Wheat  straw  (England) — £2  10s.  per  ton  to  producer. 

"  "        — £4  per  ton  to  dealer  or  distributor. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  POTATOES. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  excessive  prices  have  prevailed  at  the  various  potato 
markets.  The  bulk  of  the  British  potato  crop  appears  to  have  been  acquired  by  mer- 
chants at  about  £5  per  ton.  The  recent  market  price  have  gone  as  high  as  £10.  The 
retail  price  at  Lincoln  was  li  d.  per  pound  or  £14  per  ton,  but  in  Manchester  even  these 
abnormal  prices  were  evceeded,  a  recent  quotation  (retail)  being  £18  13s.  4d.  per  ton. 
This  would  fix  the  margin  between  the  actual  grower  and  the  Manchester  consumer 
at  about  £14  per  ton. 

APPLES  PLENTIFUL. 

The  prospects  at  Manchester  are  for  a  big  season.  It  is  not  expected  that  prices 
will  be  much  easier  than  last  year.  All  the  steamers  which  arrive  in  the  Ship  Canal 
from  the  food-producing  centres  of  the  world  are  compelled  to  carry  a  large  percentage 
of  foodstuffs.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  apples  will  figure  more  conspicuously  in 
the  cargoes  of  vessels  from  Canada. 


RECENT  APPLE  SALES. 

Since  the  season  began  most  of  the  regular  liners  have  carried  a  fairly  heavy 
consignment  of  fruit,  with  the  result  that  the  sales  at  Manchester  have  opened  very 
well.  There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  apples  and  the  first  of-  the  season's  oranges 
from  Spain  brought  high  prices. 

The  following  lots  of  fruit  have  recently  been  disposed  of  here : — 

10,000  barrels  Almeria  grapes. 

5,50'0  "       Nova  Scotia  apples. 

3,646  "       American  apples. 

4,111  "       Newtown  apples. 

3,185  boxes  Oregon  Jonathan  apples. 

1,599  "      California  Newtowns. 

11,000  cases  onions. 

1,700  "  oranges. 
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MANCHESTER  IMPORTS  FROM  MONTREAL. 

On  November  7,  one  of  the  regular  Manchester  Liners  reached  this  port  with  the 
following  cargo: — 

80,000  bushels  wheat. 
85,720        "  corn. 
3,112  boxes  apples. 
8,420      "  cheese. 
1,250  cases  eggs. 

300      "  phosphorus. 
11,439  pieces  spruce. 

587  boxes  canned  meats. 
400  kegs  chlorate  soda. 
500  bags  wire  nails. 
11,095  bundles  of  birch  bobbin  wood. 


LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Ltd.,  have  furnished  this  office  with  the 

following  statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  on  October  31, 
1916,  as  compared  with  September  30,  1916,  and  October  30,  1915  :— 

/       1916.  1915. 

Wheat—                                                     Oct.  31.            Sept.  30.  Oct.  30. 

White  (centals)                                        366,273              364,902  — 

United  States  and  Canadian..   ..        1,992,765           1,763,732  — 

Indian                                                        82,552               23,069  — 

River  Plate                                              110,293              115,221  — 


Total,   wheat   2,551,883  2,266,924  1,571,357 


Barley  (centals)   285,831  234,992  163,522 

Oats  (centals)   728,517  871,076  251,874 

Indian  corn  (centals)   583,779  420,679  760,742 


MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  stocks  of  grain  in  store  at  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  grain  elevators  for 
the  week  ending  November  11  are  as  follows: — 

Week  ended  Week  ended 

Nov.  11,  1916.  Nov.  4,  1916. 


Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                             80,521  85,280 

Maize                                                                               7,506  6,568 

Oats                                                                                    101  153 

Barley                                                                              3,458  3,785 

Linseed     329 


Total   96,116  98,015 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston.) 

Bristol,  November  10,  1916. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  SUPPLY  OF  WOODEN  TOYS. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  of  toys  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  restricted, 
but  after  the  close  of  hostilities  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  in  Canada,  who  are 
now  using  woodworking  machinery  in  the  execution  of  war  orders  will  be  desirous 
of  turning  this  machinery  on  to  the  manufacture  of  some  wooden  products  for  which 
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there  is  a  demand  in  time  of  peace.  The  production  of  wooden  toys  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  as  large  quantities  are  used  in  all  countries  and 
especially  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  demand  for  small  toys  is  great  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  thousands  of  gross 
are  used  annually  by  manufacturing  confectioners  for  inclusion  in  what  are  known 
as  "  lucky  bags,"  "  Christmas  stockings,"  and  "  cosaques,"  while  the  trade  done  by 
the  recognized  toy  dealers  is  of  no  small  dimensions. 

In  the  British  trade  returns  the  imports  of  toys  and  games  are  included  under 
one  heading  only,  no  separate  particulars  as  to  special  kinds  of  toys  being  recorded. 
The  appended  table  will  indicate  the  value  of  the  imports  of  toys  and  games  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915,  and  the  countries  of  origin  : — 
Imports  of  Toys  into  United  Kingdom  in  1913,  191k  and  1915. 


Toys  and  Games,  from — 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Austria-Hungary  

Japan      (including     Formosa  and 
Japanese  leased  territory  in  China)  . 

£1,183,703 
2,571 
12,194 
138,934 
13,836 

41,298 
52,449 
5,829 

£484,741 
2,053 
10,139 
89,057 
4,510 

50,105 
55,7*29 
2,856 

£  1,012 
1,849 
287 
200,774 

168,228 
140,119 
18,391 

Total  from  foreign  countries   .  .  '. 

£1,450,814 

£699,190 

£530,660 

Total  from  British  possessions  .  . 

£1,909 

£1,231 

£3,665 

£1,452,723 

£700,421 

£534,325 

A  very  noticeable  feature  in  these  figures  is  the  very  large  increase  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  and  Japan  during  1915  over  previous  years;  the  increase  in 
1915  as  compared  with  1914  being  £84,390'  from  the  former  and  £118,123  from  the 
latter  country.  The  share  of  the  trade  secured  by  France  also  shows  a  considerable 
gain,  that  country  being  the  largest  supplier  of  toys  and  games  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  year  1915.  In  the  year  1913  imports  from  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to 
£13,836  and  from  Belgium  £12,194,  but  in  1915  the  trade  between  these  two  countries 
and  the  United  Kingdom  was  practically  nil.  Although  the  amount  of  these  com- 
modities exported  to  this  market  by  the  British  possessions  was  in  1915  about  three 
times  as  large  as  in  1914,  the  increase  being  £2,434,  yet  £3,665,  the  total  goods 
shipped  to  Great  Britain  by  British  possessions  in  1915,  seems  quite  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  trade.  Boom  for  expansion  in  the  Canadian  toy  industry  is 
therefore  exhibited. 

Progress  of  the  British  Industry. 

The  toy  industry  has  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years, 
a  large  number  of  persons  being  engaged  in  it,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend 
the  production  of  toys,  mainly  in  the  making  of  doll's  heads,  mechanical  toys  and 
so  forth.  The  high  price  of  lumber  in  this  market  is  likely  to  be  a  potent  factor 
against  the  extensive  manufacture  of  wooden  toys. 

The  production  of  toy  soldiers  is  quite  an  important  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  an  Englishman  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
hollow  the  small  toy  soldiers  that  had  previously  been  made  of  solid  lead.  This  dis- 
covery stopped  the  importation  of  German-made  soldiers,  which  had  been  up  to  that 
time  very  extensive.  Large  quantities  of  stuffed  animal  toys  are  also  produced,  while 
the  manufacture  of  rocking  horses  has  also  increased  to  very  large  proportions. 
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Since  the  outbreak  of  war  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  although  the  shortage  of  labour  and  material  has  been  a  difficulty.  China 
heads  for  dolls  are  now  being  manufactured.  Toy  trains,  imitating  the  Bavarian- 
made  productions,  toy  motor  cars,  and  other  mechanical  toys  are  also  being  made. 
These  toys  are  not  all  equal  to  those  formerly  imported  from  Germany  but  never- 
theless the  industry  is  progressing. 

Introduction  of  Japanese  Productions. 

Attempts,  largely  successful,  are  being  made  to  introduce  toys  of  Japanese  origin 
on  the  market.  This  fact  is  indicated  in  the  previous  table  which  shows  that  the 
imports  from  Japan  rose  from  £41,298  in  1913  to  £168,228  in  1915,  or  an  increase  of 
over  four  times  the  quantity  of  toys  entering  Great  Britain  in  1913. 

As  an  example  of  goods  being  sold  which  originated  from  this  source,  suites  of 
doll's  furniture  are  being  offered  retail  for  2s.  (48  cents),  which  present  quite  an 
imposing  appearance,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  Canada  could  supply  these  provided 
the  fitting  up  was  done  in  this  country.  The  various  shaped  pieces  could  be  packed 
flat  and  the  nailing  and  fitting  together  done  by  cheap  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Germany's  Position  in  the  Market. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  very  large  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade,  as 
shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  done  by  Germany  during  1913,  the  amount  being 
£1,183,703  out  of  a  total  of  £1,452,723.  In  the  years  previous  to  1913  the  imports 
from  Germany  also  exceeded  a  million  pounds  annually. 

Germany  supplied  large  quantities  of  cheap  toys  which  were  made  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  and  taken  to  Sonneberg  in  Saxe-Meiningen.  These  toys  were 
cheaply  produced  in  the  small  villages  surrounding  the  town  but  had  a  certain  amount 
of  artistic  style  and  finish  on  account  of  the  technical  training  school  which  the 
children  had  to  attend.  The  Germans  also  did  an  extensive  trade  in  metal  toys,  such 
as  small  steam  locomotives,  which  were  made  largely  in  Bavaria  by  the  use  of  exten- 
sive and  valuable  machinery.  In  the  production  of  dolls  the  Germans  were  also 
experts  as  a  result  of  years  of  thought  and  study  in  this  industry.  The  heads  and 
faces  of  the  dolls  were  made  in  large  china  factories,  where  the  assistance  of  elec- 
trical machinery  and  careful  work  in  the  furnaces  helped  to  turn  out  a  very  attractive 
product.  The  arms  and  limbs  were  made  in  the  agricultural  districts  by  families  in 
the  long  winter  evenings  or  the  wet  weather,  with  the  result  that  the  German  dolls 
were  produced  very  cheaply. 

It  may  be  -considered  that,  whatever  efforts  Germany  may  make  in  the  imme- 
diate future  to  regain  that  commercial  position  which  she  held  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  it  will  take  many  years  of  strenuous  labour  before  she  can  hope  to  obtain 
the  volume  of  export  trade  which  previously  was  hers.  Altogether  apart  from  the 
financial  dislocation  which  must  result  from  the  military  expenditure  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  producing  goods  in  such  quantities  and  on  such  terms  as  will 
lead  to  any  considerable  resuscitation  of  the  trade  of  Germany,  there  will  probably  be 
a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  buy  from  that 
country  toys  or  other  goods  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and  especially 
from  the  countries  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  financial  motive  is,  however,  a  strong  one,  and  once  the  war  is  over  there  will 
be-  a  great  temptation  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  whatever  that  market  may  be; 
and  as  it  is  doubtful  if  Germany  will — for  many  years  at  least — have  such  access  to 
markets  which  were  free  or  approximately  free,  as  she  enjoyed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  feasible  that  Canada  can  hold  her  own 
in  the  production  of  wooden  toys  and  in  the  supplying  of  same  to  the  United  Kingdom 
arid  other  markets. 
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Canada's  ability  to  Supply  Toys. 

The  Toy  Fair  held  in  Toronto  demonstrated  the  quality  and  finish  of  the  toys 
now  being  manufactured  in  Canada.  As  stated  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Weekly 
Bulletin,  Toy  Making  in  Canada,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  of  a  number  of  buyers  representing  leading 
department  stores  and  wholesale  houses,  on  being  asked  for  their  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  Canadian  toys  as  compared  with  German  and  United  States  toys  was  that, 
"  while  in  a  few  cases  Canadian  toys  showed  crude  workmanship,  the  exhibits  as  a 
whole,  compared  favourably  with  toys  of  the  same  kind  made  in  any  other  country." 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Canadian  toys  were  more  substantial  than  those 
made  in  either  Germany  or  Japan.  The  German  and  Japanese  toys  can  be  sold  at 
lower  prices  but  will  not  last  so  long. 

Canada  has  an  abundance  of  lumber,  and,  as- well  as  endeavouring  to  find  employ- 
ment for  machines  now  engaged  on  war  orders,  many  manufacturers  of  woodenware 
are  or  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  profitable  disposal  of  their  "  short  ends," 
and  the  odd  pieces  which  are  usually  thrown  into  the  factory  furnace.  The  by- 
products of  the  lumber  camps  are  often  burnt  in  large  incinerators.  If,  as  seems 
quite  possible,  these  pieces  can  be  utilized  in  the  production  of  toys,  the  industry 
becomes  the  means  of  putting  to  profitable  uses  what  is  virtually  a  waste  product. 

Little  Knowledge  Required. 

It  is  stated  here  that  the  toy  industry  has  the  advantage  of  needing  little  know- 
ledge, little  technical  skill,  and  outside  of  the  usual  plant  of  a  good  working  mill, 
little  special  machinery. 

Large  quantities  of  skittles,  nine-pins,  soldiers  and  other  turned  toy  products 
were  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Germans,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  clothes-pegs,  or  similar  wooden  goods  could,  with  a  little  ingenuity 
and  adaptation,  produce  such  toys  for  this  market.  Cricket  bats,  stumps,  balls, 
building  blocks  and  many  other  lines  could  also  probably  be  made  with  equal  facility. 

Essentials  of  the  Trade. 

Canadian  manufacturers  may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  very  cheapest  class 
of  German  toys,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  market  for  goods  of 
ft  slightly  higher  grade  should  not  be  cultivated. 

The  toy  trade  demands  the  exercise  of  some  little  ingenuity,  as  novelty  counts 
for  much.  It  needs  a  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  British  market.  The 
goods  should  be  of  good  finish  and  adapted  to  the  currency  of  the  country.  They 
must  also  be  produced  at  the  right  season  of  the  year.  However,  with  a  modicum  of 
originality,  enterprise  and  energy  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  increased  production  of  wooden  toys  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
would  rank  as  an  important  and  remunerative  Canadian  industry. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  BOX  SHOOKS. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1992,  p.  1429.  The  firm  in  question 
have  been  obtaining  their  box  shooks  from  Sweden,  but  are  now  desirous  of  trading 
within  the  Empire  and  would  like  to  secure  supplies  from  Canada. 

Their  requirements  are  mostly  for  shooks  of  %6  and  i5e-inch  thicknesses  and  some 
of  i^-inch  thickness,  full  thickness  off  the  saw.  Bars  or  battens  are  also  required  of 
%6-inch  thickness  by  2i-in<ch  width  by  11,  12  and  14-inch  lengths.  The  ft-inch.  shooks 
should  be  shipped  in  packets  of  25  pieces,  except  the  bars  which  should  be  in  packets  of 
50  pieces.  The  tV-inch  shooks  are  wanted  in  bundles  of  50  pieces.  Their  requirements 
are  from  80  to  100  standards  per  annum.  The  arrangement  in  the  past  has  been  that 
the  shooks  are  paid  for  as  soon  as  they  are  delivered  and  counted. 
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This  concern  have  sufficient  supplies  for  the  present  but  wish  to  make  connections 
with  a  view  to  the  future.  In  order  that  Canadian  manufacturers  may  obtain  an  idea 
of  their  requirements  the  following  are  the  specifications  which  were  given  in  a  recent 
order : — 

Nine-sixteenth  inch  Shoolcs. 

6,000  pieces,  16    x  11,  marked  A,  with  width  and  length  on  each  bundle. 
5,000      "       16    x  12,        "  E, 
3,000      "       16    x  14,        "  S, 
2,000      "        14    x  14,        "  L, 

500      "        14    x    7,        "      Z,  1  piece  width  "  "  " 

5,000  bars  11-inch. 
10,000      "  12-inch. 

Not  more  than  three  (3)  pieces  to  make  up  each  width  and  nothing  less  than 
three  (3)  inches. 

Each  bundle  to  be  branded  with  the  initials  J.C.S. 


Five-sixteenth  inch  ShooJcs. 


6,000  pieces, 

21 

X 

16, 

marked 

A, 

with  length  and  width  on  each  bundle. 

6,000 

22 

X 

11, 

B, 

5,000 

20 

X 

16, 

E, 

5,000 

21 

X 

12, 

F, 

•<                       tt              <<  << 

1,500 

21 

X 

16, 

s, 

<<                       <<              <<  ti 

1,500 

22 

X 

16, 

s, 

1,500 

22 

X 

14, 

T, 

<<                                                          Ct                                 it  ti 

1,500 

23 

X 

14, 

T, 

4,000 

16 

x 

14, 

L, 

1,500 

18 

X 

7, 

z, 

1  piece  length            "              "  *'. 

1,000 

24 

X 

16, 

length 

and 

width  on  each  bundle. 

1,000  " 

24| 

X 

11, 

<< 

Seven-sixteenth  inch  ShooJcs. 

500  pieces,  25 1  x  121,  length  and  width  on  each  bundle. 
500      "        261  x  11, 

Twelve  inches  wide  and  under  in  not  more  than  three  (3)  pieces.    Over  12  inches 
in  not  more  than  four  (4)  pieces.    Nothing  under  three  inches  in  width. 
Each  bundle  to  be  branded  with  the  initials  J.C.S. 

Odd  Pieces. 
300  pieces,  17  x  6  x  %6 — 1  piece,  marked  56G. 


300 

18 

£ 

>  X  E 

/i6 — 1  piece. 

300 

18 

K  171  > 

:  %6 — length  and  width. 

250 

111 

X 

6  x 

9Ae — 1    piece  (head),  marked  28G. 

250 

121 

X 

6  x 

4 — 1  piece  (side),  length  and  width. 

250 

12| 

X 

12  x  J — two  or  three  pieces  (top). 

300 

51 

X 

6  x 

%6 — 1  piece,  marked  14G. 

600 

121 

X 

6  x 

1 — 1  piece,  length  and  width. 

150 

51 

X 

3  x 

%6 — 1  piece,  marked  7G. 

150 

121 

X 

3  x 

1 — 1  piece. 

150 

121 

X 

6  x 

i — 1  piece,  length  and  width. 

Each  bundle  to  be  branded  with  the  initials  J.C.S. 


MARKET  FOR  MACARONI  AND  VERMICELLI. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  have  been  imported  largely  in  the  past  from  Italy  and 
France,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  giving  the  values  of  goods  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915 : — 

Countries — 

France  

Italy  

Other  foreign  countries  

Total  from  foreign  countries. . 

Total  from  British  possessions 

Total  

11733—2 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

£  9,646 

£  6,551 

£  21,975 

80,417 

60,433 

143,245 

2,526 

577 

5,690 

£92,589 

£67,561 

£170,910 

£2J,804 

£92,589 

£67,561 

£173,714 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  British  Possessions  supplied  £2,804  worth  of  macaroni  and 
vermicelli  in  1915,  while  in  previous  years  none  was  obtained  from  that  source.  These 
goods  have  already  been  imported  from  Canada,,  mainly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting supplies  from  the  accustomed  sources.  It  may  be  that  in  normal  times  Canada 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  cheaper  grades,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  fine 
wheat  grown  in  the  Dominion,  the  opinion  is  expressed  here  that,  if  a  superior  quality 
of  these  goods  was  produced  and  were  attractively  packed,  they  would  find  a  regular 
sale.  In  normal  times  macaroni  was  imported  into  Bristol  at  from  26s.  to  28s.  ($6.33 
to  $6.82)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  c.i.f.  Bristol.  It  was  packed  in  boxes  containing  28 
pounds.   Vermicelli  was  sold  at  3|d.  to  4d.  (7c.  to  8c.)  per  pound  in  four-pound  boxes. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  op  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  October  31,  1916. 

BUSINESS   STEADILY  IMPROVING. 

A  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  business  situation.  It  appears  to  be 
generally  understood  that  the  war  will  continue  for  some  time  and  that  no  decided 
changes  will  occur  to  affect  prices  one  way  or  the  other.  The  result  is  a  more  generous 
distribution  of  orders  sent  overseas. 

The  commercial  aspect  from  the  standpoint  of  Canadian  business  is,  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  secure  orders,  but  to  get  them  filled.  Many  houses  dealing  hereto- 
fore with  German  firms  find  themselves  without  agencies,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
establish  Canadian  connections.  In  other  cases,  the  export  of  certain  articles  being 
prohibited  from  England  has  caused  importers  to  look  in  other  directions.  There  is 
a  disposition  to  deal  with  Canada  rather  than  the  United  States,  even  at  a  slightly 
higher  price. 

RESPONDING  TO  CORRESPONDENCE. 

There  appears  to  be  a  laxity  in  responding  to  correspondence.  Bequests  received 
at  this  office  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  certain  importers  are  complied  with,  and  after 
exhaustive  letters  are  written,  no  reply  is  received.  In  other  cases  the  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  are  given  to  intending  importers  and  letters  are  sent  which  elicit 
no  response.  It  is  desirable  that  correspondence  be  answered  even  if  no  business  can 
be  done. 

ENVELOPES  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Post  Office  Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  invited  tenders  for 
1,000,000  envelopes  according  to  sample.  All  tenders  must  be  in  sterling  pounds  net. 
Freight  to  be  computed  at  £5  a  ton,  any  freight  in  excess  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand.  War  risk  and  exchange  payable  by  the  Government.  The  tender  must 
reach  the  Chairman,  Public  Service  Stores  Tender  Board,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
by  January  10,  1917.  The  stores  must  be  delivered  within  six  months  from  date  of 
order.  Quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  and  e.  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Forms  of  tender 
and  sample  envelopes  may  be  secured  on  application  to  the  Superintendent,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

STEEL  SHEETS  FOR  PIPES. 

A  firm  in  New  Zealand  is  anxious  to  get  into  communication  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  long  lengths  of  steel  sheets  for  manufacturing  steel  spiral  pipes. 
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These  sheets  should  be  12  inches  wide  by  10,  12,  13  and  14  gauge;  also  sheets  8  inches 
wide  by  14  and  15  gauge.  It  is  understood  that  open-hearth  steel  is  required.  It  is  to 
have  a  tensile  strain  of  25  to  28  tons  to  the  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  in  8  inches.  These  sheets  are  wound  in  coils  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  a  watch  spring.  Lengths  up  to  200  feet  in  a  simple  coil  are  desirable,  but 
they  must  not  be  less  than  70  to  100  feet.  If  satisfactory  goods  can  be  obtained,  they 
would  be  ordered  in  $50,000  lots.  A  line  to  this  office  will  place  any  intending  exporter 
immediately  in  touch  with  the  importer.  Quotations  should  be.  c.i.f.  and  e.  New 
Zealand  ports. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1916. 

The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1916,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
valu'e  of,  the  total  preference: — 

Canadian 

Article.  Value.  Preference. 

I.  — Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc  

Provisions,  N.O.E  

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin — 

Confectionery — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages .  . 

Confectionery,  N.O.E  

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved.  . 
Fruits,  fresh — 

Apples  

Oranges  

Grain  and  pulse,  N.O.E  

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved 

IV.  — Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors — 

Whisky  

V.  — Tobacco  and  (preparations  thereof — 


Cigars   55  — 

VIII.  — Vegetable  substances — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   1,085  — 

IX.  — Apparel — 

Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing   1,946  — 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Goloshes,  etc.,  of  rubber   1,119  11  |%  < 

Grindery.   80  — 

Gum  boots  '.   165  — 

Unenumerated   124    6d.  pair,  and 

7|%  ad  val. 

Corsets   3,783  — 

Furs  and  fur  trimmings   2  — 

Gloves,  N.O.E   4 

Haberdashery,  etc   646  — 

Hats  and  caps.   3        v  — 

Hosjery   720  — 

Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades   23  — 

Drapery,  N.O.E   34  — 

Mats  and  matting.   1  — 

Sewing  threads,  etc   6  — 

Cordage  and  rope,  N.O.E   7  10% 

Twine,  other   1  10% 

X.  — Oils,  fats  and  waxes — 

Naphtha,  wood   469  — 

Oil,  N.O.E.,  in  bulk   60  — 

XI.  — Paints  and  colours — 

Mixed  ready  for  use   420      Is.  per  cwt. 

Varnish,  lacquer  and  gold-size   17    4l,d.  per  gal. 

XII.  — Stones  and  minerals — 

Stone,  mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet   196 

XIV. — Metal,  unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured,  and  ores — 
Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod   22,895  20% 

11733— 2£ 


£     2,409      Id.  per  lb. 
240  10% 


470 

53 


4% 
Id.  per  lb. 
12*  % 


155 
440 
36 
68 
270 


10% 


1,849 
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Canadian 

Article.  Value.  Preference 
XIV  (b). — Metal  manufactures,  other  than  machinery — 

Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges,  etc   25  10% 

Bolts  and  nuts   153  — 

Cutlery   836  10% 

Fencing  staples   2,829  — 

Hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery   2,131  10% 

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle  and  tee   259  20% 

Pipes  and  fittings   7,025  20% 

Lamps,  lanterns,  etc   86  10% 

Nails   21,463     Is.  per  cwt. 

Plate  and  platedware   8  10% 

Printing  materials  •   2  ]0% 

Rivets  and  washers   52  — 

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures   18  12  J  % 

Tools  and  implements   1,167  — • 

Wire  fencing,  barbed   1,089  — 

Wire  fencing,  plain   6,553  — 

Wire,  iron,  N.O.E   2,923  — 

Wire,  other  plain   1,591  — 

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated   929  10% 

XV.  — Machines  and  machinery — 
Agricultural  implements — 

Harrows,  disc   160  — 

Harrows,  other   209  — 

Hay  rakes,  etc   50  — 

Reapers  and  binders   8,507  — 

Unenumerated                                                               ..  847  — 

Dairying — 

Churns   27  — 

Cream  separating  machines   606  — 

Other   22  10% 

Electrical  .   330  10% 

Emery  grinding  machines,  etc   57  — 

Engines,  gas  and  oil   198  10% 

Sewing  machines   193  — 

Tools,  engineers'  machine,  etc   64  — 

Machinery,  N.O.E   201  10% 

Materials  for  and  parts  of   339  10% 

XVI.  — India-rubber  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Hose,  tubing  and  piping   346  20% 

XVI  (b). — Leather  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Belting,  leather   31  — 

Leather   6,880  — 

Saddlery  and  harness,  N.O.E   37  10% 

Leather  manufactures,  N.O.E   13  10% 

XVII  (a).— Timber- 
Laths                                                                                            .  262  — 

Timber,  sawn,  other  ,   6  — 

XVII  (b). — Wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures — 
Carriage  materials — 

Shafts,  etc  *.   151  — 

Wheels   61  10% 

Doors  and  sashes   573  10% 

Furniture,  N.O.E   1,589  12 J% 

Broom,  rake  and  similar  handles   30  — 

Handles  for  tools,  other   16  — 

Mouldings  and  panels   5  — 

Woodenware   586  10% 

XVIII.  — Earthenware,  etc.,  cement,  etc. — 

China  ware   3  10% 

Bottles,  glass,  plain,  empty   42  — 

Glass,  crown,  sheet  and  window   58  — 

Glassware,  N.O.E   225  10% 

Jars,  plain  earthen..  >   542  — 

Mirrors  and  looking  glasses   25  12i% 

Plaster  of  Paris     157  — 

XIX.  — Paper  and  stationery — 

Bags,  N.O.E.  .   39  12*% 

Cardboard  box  materials   965  20% 

Paperhangings   2,409  — 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA.,  ETC. — Con. 


Article. 

Paper — 

Printing  

Wrapping-  

Writing  

Butter,  etc  

Books,  printed  

Calendars  and  showcards  

Handbills,  etc.,  printed  

Pictures,  N.O.E  

Stationery,  N.O.E  

XX.  — Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

Jewellery,  other  

XXI.  — Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments 

Cinematograph  films  

Microscopes,  telescopes  and  lenses  

Scientific  instruments,  N.O.E  

XXII.  — Drugs,  chemicals,  etc. — 

Acetic  acid  

Baking  powder  

Calcium  of  carbide  

Disinfectants  

Medicinal  preparations  

XXIII.  — Miscellaneous — 

Cartridges,  N.O.E  

Firearms  

Ship-chandlery,  N.O.E y  

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms  

Combs,  hair  and  toilet  

instruments,  musical — 

Organs  and  harmoniums  

Pianos  

Pianolas,  etc  

Packing,  engine  

Harness  oil  and  leather  dressing  , 

Soap  powder,  dry,  soft  and  similar  soaps..  . 

Soap,  N.O.E  

Vehicles — 

Bicycles,  materials  for  

Motor  bicycles,  materials  for  

Carts,  drays  and  wagons  

Motor  cars  

"        rubber  tyres  for  

"       materials  for  and  parts  of .  .  . 

Parts  and  materials,  axles,  etc  

"  "        springs,  etc  

Goods  manufactured,  unenumerated  

Total  

Quarter  ended  September  30,  1916  

Quarter  ended  September  30,  1915  


Value. 

29,472 
4,384 


Canadian 
Preference. 


20% 
2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 


7  r\ 

21 

67 

— 

3 

10% 

.18 

3/5d.  per  lb. 

31 

— 

1,298 

10% 

252 

10% 

24 

10% 

39 

,                                    0  £i 

9  ft  Q 

19 

326 



3 

10% 

1,004 

— 

107 

— 

148 

10% 

3 

10% 

50  i 

10% 

J. 

11)10/ 

159 

10% 

Zoo 

10% 

y  o  y 

10  % 

DO 

10% 

A  Q 

4 



405 

54 

12  J  % 

J.  D 

i  n  of 
1U  To 

2 

10% 

15 

54,113 

10% 

17,882 

3,792 

534 

236 

77 

£232,136 

£232,136  = 

$1,160,680 

149,897  = 

749,485 

Increase  1916  over  1915 


£82,239  = 


$  411,195 
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PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 

The  following  comparative  tables  give  the  particulars  of  the  principal  increases 
and  decreases  in  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1916,  as  against  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1915 : — 

Increases — 

Whisky  

Confectionery  

<Goloshes,  etc  

•Corsets  

Haberdashery  

Hosiery  

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod.  .   .  . 

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  etc  

Cutlery  

Na  ils  

Tools  and  implements.  . 
Wire  fencing,  barbed.  . 
Wire  fencing,  plain.  .  .  . 

Wire,  iron  

Wire,  other,  plain.  .  .  . 
/     Reapers  and  binders.  .  . 

Furniture  

Paperhangings  

Printing  paper  

Wrapping  paper  

Motor  cars .  , 

Rubber  tyres  

Decreases — 

Fish,  preserved,  in  tins. 

Sausage  casings  

Flour,  wheaten.  .  .... 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover. 

Apparel,  etc  

Iron  and  steel — 

Pipes  and  fittings.  . 
Metal  manufactures.  .  . 
Agricultural  implements 

Horse  grubbers,  etc 

Unenumerated .  . 
Leather.  


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  list  of  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries 
during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1916,  and  the  value  of  same,  together 
with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1915,  give  an  idea  of  the  character 
and  quantity  of  certain  articles  consumed  in  this  country.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  importations  are  steadily  on  the  increase: — 


Nine  Months.      Nine  Months. 


Soft  Goods — 

1916. 

1915. 

£  713,206 

235,625 

128,273 

166,444 

  102,465 

90,844 

140,519 

  81,206 

77,603 

  66,647 

61,601 

  1,200,318 

767,583 

  31,179 

31,541 

  224,055 

146,292 

  603,621 

245,698 

Hardware — 

  701 

5,168 

  276,089 

200,221 

Iron — 

  195,966 

121,989 

180,365 

  108,137 

64,035 

  19,646 

26,684 

  24,880 

37,300 

  188.338 

181,754 

£  1,800 
400 
500 
1,600 
600 
700 

19,000 
1,800 
1,900 
800 
17,000 
700 
700 
6,000 
2,100 
1,400 
5,000 
600 
1,200 
10,000 
1,600 
18,000 
17,000 

1,400 
700 
9,000 
2,000 
2,000 

14,000 
800 

2,600 
3,000 
1,000 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND.  C 071. 

Nine  Months.      Nine  Months. 


Hardware — Con. 

i  y  i  o. 

1  Q  1  R 

1  y  i  o. 

  28,377 

28,042 

Machinery — 

Dairy  

  60,257 

42,749 

  92,318 

83,524 

Electric  

  354,476 

229,654 

....    .  .  46,748 

84,141 

  13,719  - 

29,204 

  40,663 

35,193 

  75,607 

45,809 

  83,018 

179,023 

Tin,  sheet  and  block  

  146,092 

95,984 

Tools  

  93,854 

83,883 

Foodstuffs — 

  143,648 

112,543 

  50,288 

58,383 

Fruit — 

  145,368 

119,493 

  105,468 

84,075 

  39,433 

89,476 

Grain,  unprepared  

  90,509 

218,283 

  9,404 

7,281 

13,248 

Onions  

  10,204 

7,223 

 )  9,954 

8,506 

Rice  

..    .".    ..  50,380 

49,988 

Salt  ".  

  65,086 

61,742 

Sugar  

570,934 

696,329 

Beverages — 

  36,090 

41,260 

Spirits — 

.  .  363,973 

189,886 

Other  '  

  143,116 

81,421 

  66,943 

61,297 

  71,278 

66,448 

343,689 

Miscellaneous — 

  101,132 

38,695 

  168,271 

157,314 

Candles  

  24,001 

30,591 

  22,857 

28,942 

Coal  

  159,149 

306,387 

  79,790 

57,582 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks  

  175,160 

270,512 

  107,127 

65,030 

  151,189 

134,905 

  32,558 

23,774 

  8,793 

5,642 

India-rubber  goods  

  38,068 

31,026 

  147,448 

109.232 

  61,023 

41,127 

  269,625 

354,613 

29,041 

20,682 

482,479 

Oils- 

  407,773 

287,752 

  131,834 

137,768 

'  28,224 

40,310 

14,452 

  102,438 

53,741 

122,901 

Paper — 

172,705 

  123,628 

78,421 

  67,902 

59,570 

204,159 

  114,483 

81,573 

  278,647 

244,942 

  229,551 

138,514 

  17,665 

15,753 

217,325 

  1,164,880 

949,019 

  £19,48S,499 

£16,140,206 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  nine  months: — 


1916.  1915.  Increase. 

Soft  goods   £  4,165,540    £  2,805,230  48% 

Hardware.'   2,030,827  1,754,722  16% 

Foodstuffs   1,297,648  1,526,570  *15% 

Beverages   '       990,372  784,000  26% 

Miscellaneous   4,417,024  4,056,850  9% 

Other  goods   5,422,208  4,263,815  27% 

Specie..   1,164,880  949,019  23% 


Total   £19,488,499     £16,140,206  21% 


*  Decrease. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


The  following  are  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  New  Zealand  as  at  January  31, 
1916,  as  compared  with  the  totals  in  1911 : — 

Dairy  Other 
Horses.  Cows.  Cattle.  Pigs. 

Total,  1916   341,319  715,496        1,613,796  286,829 

Total,  1911   404,284  633,733        1,386,438  348,754 


Sheep. 


The  following  are  the  classes  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  in  1916,  compared  with  the 
figures  of  the  previous  two  years: — 


1916.  1915.  1914. 

Stud  rams   15,114  16,066  13,385 

Flock  rams   301,017  298,395  308.484 

Wethers   3,478,263  3,258,478  3,211,661 

Breeding  ewes   12,892,767  12,578,825  12,920,176 

Dry  ewes  '..  1,204,035  1,379,277  1,166,275 

Lambs   6,896,954  7,293,353  7,178,782 


Totals   24,788,150  24,824,394  24,798,763 


STOCK  SLAUGHTERED. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  live  stock  slaughtered  at  the  freezing  works 

and  municipal  abattoirs  in  New  Zealand  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1916,  1915,  and 
1914:— 

1916.  1915.  1914. 

Cows   157,138  103,590  75,071 

Bullocks  and  heifers   181,99<5  164,970  132,307 

Bulls   15,501  12,010  11,808 

Calves   31,374  29,131  24,470 

Sheep   3,521,264  3,792,131  3,269,456 

Lambs   3,948,205  3,959,402  4,039-,189 
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STEEL  PLOUGHS  USED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  information,  together  with  the  accompanying  illustration,  has 
been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town. 


Steel  ploughs  used  in  South  Africa. 


The  above  illustration  of  a  plough  with  gauge  wheel  is  a  pattern  used  exten- 
sively in  Eastern  Cape  Province  and  parts  of  Natal. 

The  pre-war  price  of  this  plough,  f.o.b.  New  York  in  car-load  lots,  was  $4.50, 
less  25  per  cent  and  2  per  cent.    The  present  discount  is  10  per  cent  and  2  per  cent. 

Each  plough  is  supplied  with  one  extra  set  of  shares.  All  dealers  carry  a  stock 
of  the  wearing  parts  which  are  sold  at  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  total  cost. 


OPENING  IN  BARBADOS  FOR  RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
has  forwarded  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  market  for  railway  material 
in  Barbados: — 

The  Barbados  Light  Bailway  was  closed  to  traffic  on  June  28  last,  following  an 
adverse  report  by  the  Government  engineer  as  to  its  condition.  The  report  showed  that 
the  road  required  the  following  new  material,  and  as  this  cannot  be  obtained  at 
present  in  Europe,  an  American  company  that  would  probably  have  the  material  in 
stock  was  recommended.    The  new  material  required  is  as  follows: — 

2-7  miles  =  180  tons  flat-bottom  rail,  45  pounds  approximately  to  the  yard. 

Four  tons  angle  fish-plates  for  same. 

Eighteen  and  one-half  cwt.  fish  bolts  and  nuts. 

Three  tons  dog  spikes. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  Greenheart  sleepers. 

The  type  of  rail  is  known  in  the  railway  office  as  Carnegie  section,  45  pounds 
to  the  yard. 

The  repairs  to  the  road  will  probably  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date,  either  by  the 
railway  company  or  by  the  Government,  which  may  hereafter  operate  the  road  in 
the  interest  of  the  colony.  It  is  suggested  to  any  Canadian  firm  desiring  to  compete 
for  the  business,  that  tenders  and  quotations  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  H.  S. 
Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
contractors  whoever  they  may  subsequently  prove  to  be. 
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WEST  INDIES  MARKET  FOE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES. 

United  States  Consul  Andrew  J.  McConnico,  Trinidad,  states  in  a  report  to  his 
Government,  published  in  the  Commercial  Reports  that  the  Governor  of  the  colony 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  British  West  Indies,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil on  October  20,  1916,  submitted  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Government 
railway  and  offered  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  conditions.  In 
his  recommendations  he  urged :  The  reorganization  of  the  superior  staff ;  the  doubling 
of  the  line  between  Port  of  Spain  and  St.  Joseph,  a  distance  of  six  miles;  the  run- 
ning of  cheap  trains  over  the  entire  line  one  day  each  month,  with  a  view  of  develop- 
ing the  public  taste  for  travel;  the  introduction  of  rail  motor  coaches;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  station;  the  introduction  of  through  rates  on  goods  to  include  delivery 
of  produce  into  stores  at  Port  of  Spain;  the  improvement  of  passenger  coaches;  the 
lighting  of  trains  by  electricity;  the  fitting  of  passenger  rolling  stock  with  vacuum 
brakes;  the  use  of  automatic  couplings;  the  purchase  of  additional  locomotives  of 
a  heavier  type;  oil  fuel  for  locomotives,  and  the  strengthening  of  bridges  to  accom- 
modate the  heavier  engines. 

SOME  TRACKS  LEASED  TO  SUGAR  COMPANIES. 

There  are  122§  miles  of  single  track  of  standard  gauge,  56£  inches. 

The  Government  operates  114|  miles  and  leases  8-g  miles  to  sugar  companies. 

The  original  capital  of  the  railway  consisted  of  $2,916,000  raised  by  debentures 
in  1873,  1878,  1880,  and  1882.  The  expenditures  from  loans  up  to  June  30,  1916, 
aggregated  $6,002,508,  the  net  debt  on  that  date  being  $4,$54,450.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  operation  of  the  railway  amounts  to  approximately  $607,500,  and  the  annual 
expenditures  are  $475,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  $132,000.  This  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  annual  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

The  traffic  is  handled  on  the  absolute  block  system,  and  the  movement  of  trains 
is  controlled  from  Port  of  Spain  by  telephone  and  telegraph.  During  the  forty  years 
the  railway  has  been  in  existence  only  seventeen  passengers  have  lost  their  lives 
through  train  accidents  out  of  a  total  of  37,000,000  carried. 

TO  BUY  NEW  LOCOMOTIVES  AT  ONCE. 

It  is  announced  that  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  governor  are  to  be 
put  into  execution  at  once,  especially  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  two  new 
locomotives.  There  are  now  twenty-four  locomotives  in  use,  eighteen  of  which  weigh 
from  29  to  31  tons,  the  others  being  of  the  smaller  20-ton  type.  The  locomotive  power 
is  not  sufficient  to  handle  the  traffic  during  the  crop  season  while  allowing  a  margin 
for  repairs  and  breakdowns.  "  It  is  imperative,"  the  governor  says,  "  that  at  least 
two  more  locomotives  should  be  purchased  without  delay." 

The  type  of  engine  most  recently  designed  for  the  railway  weighs  40  tons.  With 
a  tender  weighing  21  tons,  it  has  a  total  weight  of  61  tons.  These  engines,  it  is  said, 
will  be  fitted  with  oil  burners  in  order  that  an  experiment  may  be  made  in  the  use 
of  oil,  which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  colony.  In  the  event  that  oil  fuel 
can  be  efficiently  applied,  a  substantial  economy  will  be  effected  by  its  use,  for  the 
present  price  of  a  ton  of  Welsh  coal  delivered  in  Trinidad  is  about  $18,  whereas  a 
ton  of  oil  fuel  does  not  cost  more  than  $8. 
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It  is  quite  likely  that  the  two  new  locomotives  will  be  of  American  manufacture. 
An  American  mechanical  engineer  is  now  conducting  negotiations  with  the  local 
Government  with  a  view  of  placing  an  order  for  such  locomotives  as  the  Govern- 
ment demands.  The  local  authorities  may  also  look  to  the  American  market  for 
other  railway  material  necessary  to  carry  out  projects  for  the  early  improvement  of 
the  Government  lines. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  November  1,  1916: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   113/-  115/- per  cwt. 

Liverpool    112/0  116/-6 

Lpndon   113/-  115,'- 

Glasgow   -  115/-  H 

Butter — 

Bristol   196/-  198/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  » 

London   194/-  198/- 

Glasgow   195/-  197/- 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol   108/-  112/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   107/-  110/-  „ 

London   108/-  112/- 

Glasgow   108/-  109/- 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     -  -  M 

London   114/-  116/- 

Glasgow               . .      -  -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  November  6,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 

corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals  living — 

Oxen,  hulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  ,  

Horses    


No. 


Fresh  Meat— 

B^ef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   Cwt. 

Mutton  ii  ii      it 

Pork  ii  „  , 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen).   h 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 

Beef     „ 

Hams    i 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   " 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter.   .. 

Margarine   h 

Cheese     u 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   

ii    cream    u 

ti    condensed    u 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  

Eggs    

Poultry  

Game       


1915. 


1916. 


Gt.  Hnd. 
Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard  '   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheat  meal  and  flour   H 

Barley .    . .    n 

Oats  "    „ 

Peas   it 

Beans     .  „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples . . 
Pears . . 

Hay  

Hop»  


Ton. 
.Cwt. 


51 

16 

145 

141,255 
90,7<i0 
4,071 

269,382 
40  3(i4 
7,715 

16,916 

26,145 

71,789 
1,319 

12,112 
1.474 

114,983 
1.033 
48,609 
373 

637 
18,'  183 

348 
32,956 

62,978 
43,740 
17,347 

41,601 
9,877 
62,012 

29,999 
12 

146,741 
1,308 
110 

412 
26  550 
178 
135,494 
1,S31 
893 

18,203 
15,425 

41,175 
24,586 

1,306,500 
203.900 
3«»7,200 
139,600 
9,175 
5,300 
1,361,500 

1,558,000 
133,400 
97,000 
14o,7u0 
20,542 
12,590 
982,000 

107,271 
6,976 
26 
3,003 

100,133 
4,512 
5 
21 
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BANK-BACKING  FOB  TBADE  AND  COMMEBCE. 

'  With  further  reference  to  the  Empire  Trade  Bank  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  666), 
the  following  article  taken  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review  .will  be  of  interest: — 
Experts  the  world  over  agree  that  the  conservatism  of  our  banks  has  stood  for 
stability  and  safety  during  the  great  crisis  which  has  focussed  on  the"  pivotal  financial 
centre  of  the  world — London.  British  bankers  have  brought  great  strength  to  the 
pillars  of  the  State. 

At  the  moment — a  moment,  be  it  said,  when  the  business  of  banking  is  doing 
exceedingly  well,  when  investments  have  been  written  to  bedrock  level  and  dividends 
should  certainly  come  down  no  further — some  of  our  leading  British  bankers  have 
been  called  in  by  the  Government  to  advise  on  matters  which  will  vitally  affect  our 
commercial  and  trading  position  after  the  war.  Nothing  more  desirable  could  occur, 
because  our  bankers  and  the  great  institutions  they  direct  and  control  should  form  the 
very  basis  of  our  commerce  and  trade  at  home,  and,  very  largely,  abroad.  Without 
the  aid  of  banking  institutions,  the  determination  our  merchants,  traders,  employers, 
workers,  or  statesmen  may  have  registered  to  capture  enemy  trade  and  develop  our 
own  industries  will  be  palsied. 

We  suppose  that  of  all  critics  of  our  banking  system  none  are  at  the  same  time 
wiser  and  more  persistent  than  bankers  themselves.  The  frequent  expressions  of  late 
of  their  leaders,  the  views  of  financiers,  the  opinions  of  great  captains  of  industry, 
all  point  to  one  hopeful  deduction:  that  most  of  the  responsible,  thinking  men  recog- 
nize a  vastly  changed  outlook  under  new  conditions,  for  which  past  policy  is  no  sure 
guide  and  old  axioms  are  all  but  worthless.  Leaders  in  finance  are  looking  for  the 
strongest  and  most  advantageous  lines  of  action.  That  they  have  not  moved  with 
greater  celerity  has  aroused  the  impatient,  but  that  they  are  prepared  to  assist  in 
developing  enterprise  in  any  direction  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  may  be  taken  for 
certain.  That  already  they  have  well-defined  conclusions  of  high  importance  is 
known. 

Most  of  them  admit  the  necessity  for  important  changes  in  the  interests  of  trade 
and  commerce.   In  the  view  of  Mr.  Runciman,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  The  extension  of  commercial  banking  as  distinct  from  the  more  con- 
servative form  of  banking,  which  has  been  the  custom  of  our  country,  might 
well  be  fostered  here.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  likely  to  aid  English 
industry  and  commerce,  and  place  it  on  a  level  where  it  can  compete  with  that 
which  is  organize^  in  Germany,  than  by  assisting  our  firms  to  feel  their  feet. 
If  we  are  to  do  more  in  the  future,  our  banks  must  be  a  little  more  adventurous. 
If  they  cannot  in  consonance  with  their  present  system  be  more  adventurous, 
we  shall  have  to  have  some  additional  institutions.  At  all  events,  commercial 
banking  must  play  a  large  part,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  against  Germany." 

Bankers  are  aware  of  that  with  as  clear  a  vision  of  the  whole  position  as  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  they  view  with'  interest  the  crystallization  of 
opinion  and  effort  for  the  establishment  of  new  industrial  banking  organizations  to 
assist  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  securing  that  share  of  trade  that  will 
be  offering  with  the  Allied  countries  after  the  war.  They  know  that  the  Germans, 
f^'ded  by  their  banks,  will  be  ready,  for  instance,  to  pour  millions  into  Russia,  so  soon 
as  peace  is  declared,  and  that  if  the  money  required  for  the  development  of  Russian, 
Roumanian,  or  other  industries  is  not  forthcoming  from  other  quarters,  the  business 
will  go  to  Germany. 
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Such  large  financial  resources  as  may  be  required  is  perhaps  not  the  essential 
business  of  existing  joint-stock  banks,  nor  does  the  provision  of  such  financial  aid 
fall  within  the  metier  of  the  bulk  of  the  established  leading  banking  institutions  of 
France,  Italy  and  Russia.  That  there  is  great  scope  for  an  International  Bank 
founded  with  British  capital,  under  the  control  of  leading  bankers  and  business  men, 
is  generally  agreed.  The  more  enterprising  and  imaginative  see  a  new  fabric  into 
which  the  old  banking  system  will  effectively  be  built.  It  will  not  be  built  in  a  day, 
but  it  will  develop  much  quicker  in  the  changed  conditions  than  in  the  old. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  we  must  keep  in  view  two  standpoints — first,  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  home  industries,  and,  secondly,  the  extension  and  continual 
development  of  overseas  trade  with  Allied  and  neutral  nations.  We  must  discover  or 
construct  easier  working  financial  machinery  for  extended  business,  facilitate  exports 
and  imports,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  "  freaks  "  of  the  exchanges.  The  traditional 
policy  of  British  banks  has  been  not  to  grant  credit  except  on  the  basis  of  liquid 
security.  Existing  institutions  have  been  successful  and  stable,  working  in  their 
ambits  on  these  lines  as  business  concerns,  and  perhaps  only  few  of  us  would  suggest 
interference  or  change,  because  they  stand,  and  should  continue  to  stand,  as  rocks 
behind  British  credit.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  they  should  be  averse  to  other 
developments.  Many  bankers,  alike  with  merchants,  shippers  and  traders,  desire  new 
machinery  grafted  into  and  synchronised  with  the  old. 

But  we  want  now  an  International  Mercantile  Bank,  with  Regional  Banks,  and 
Export  and  Import  Banks. 

The  International  Mercantile  Bank  in  London  should  be  the  head  centre,  whilst 
Regional  Banks  should  be  established  in  all  the  industrial  centres,  and  the  export 
and  import  banks  collateral  with  the  Regional  and  working  with  them,  thus : 

I. 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  BANK  IN  LONDON. 

Board  of  Control. — A  London  Board  drawn  partly  from  leading  bankers,  etc.,  with 
one  or  more  representatives  from  each  regional  and  export  and  import  bank  to 
consolidate  and  co-ordinate  policy  on  all  industries. 

Capital. — Under  guarantee  of  the  State  or  Bank  of  England — not  less  than  £10,000,- 
000;  drawn  from  sums  locked  up  in  Government  coffers,  moneys  unclaimed 
released  by  Act  of  Parliament;  guarantees  from  merchants  and  manufacturers 
themselves. 

Checks  to  over-trading  would  be  almost  automatic  through  the  Central  Control. 

n. 

REGIONAL  BANKS  FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Branches. — In  all  of  the  industrial  localities. 

Functions. — For  fostering  and  developing  local  trade  and  industry  within  territorial 
limits:  Extending  machinery,  adding  plant,  providing  additional  capital  for  con- 
tracts, etc.   No  cash-against-documents  policy. 

Management. — Local  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  responsible  to  and  repre- 
sented on  Central  Board  of  the  International  Mercantile  Bank  in  London. 

III. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  BANKS. 

Branches. — In  selected  industrial  centres  collateral  and  working  with  Regional  Banks. 

Functions. — Controlling  and  discounting  bills  and  observing  credit  capacity  of  dis- 
tributing firms:-  Co-operation  in  purchase  of  raw  materials  or  manufactures  by 
means  of  financing  and  the  issue  of  advances. 
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No  one  suggests  that  such  a  structure  for  the  backing  and  development  of  home 
trade  and  industries  and  overseas  business  could  be  raised  at  once,  or  that  it  could  be 
done  without  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  primary  need,  it  is  advanced,  is  the 
International  Mercantile  Bank  in  London  from  which  regional  and  export  and  import 
banks  will  develop.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  such  a  commercial  and  trading  financial 
"  b&cking  "  structure,  while  receiving  and  deserving  the  support  of  existing  banking 
institutions  in  this  country,  would  meet  adaptable  counterparts  in  Allied  countries — 
the  Russian  Commercial  and  Land  Banks,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Russia. 

And  at  that  point  the  spirit  of  the  declarations  of  the  recent  Paris  Economic  Con- 
ference are  pertinent,  viz.,  that  means  should  be  taken  to 

1.  Conserve  the  Allies'  natural  resources  and  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
those  resources. 

2.  Mutually  assist  and  collaborate  each  with  the  other. 

Under  those  declarations  the  advocates  of  the  Export  and  Import  Banks  foresee 
Anglo-Russian  Export  and  Import  Banks;  Anglo-French,  Anglo-Italian,  Anglo-Rou- 
manian, and  so  forth.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  new  machinery  for  export  and  import 
in  this  country  might  be  linked  with  similar,  if  not  the  same  machinery  in  the  countries 
mentioned,  always  remembering  the  factor  of  local  habits  and  conditions.  It  is  urgently 
desirable  that  a  conference  of  Bankers  and  trading  interests  of  the  Allies  should  meet 
in  London  or  Paris  on  the  question  of  bank-backing  for  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
several  countries. 

The  question  of  exchange  dominates  the  international  situation,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  there  is  a  more  regular  flow  of  commodities  between  the  Allies.  But  are 
our  bankers  awake  to  the  trend  of  the  times  ?  Are  they  as  keen  as  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers for  a  banking  entente?  Do  they  recognize,  as  do  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  revival  of  "  peace  activities  "  in  Europe  will  effect  a  complete  change 
in  many  directions? 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of  the  United  States  is  already  preparing. 
They  represent  the  largest  business  enterprises  in  America,  and  have  just  reported  to 
the  J udiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  follows : 

"  Europe's  accustomed  instrument  will  be  co-operative  effort,  beginning 
with  cartels  and  trade  associations  of  producers,  manufacturers,  exporters  and 
bankers,  reinforced  by  the  backing  of  the  State,  and,  unless  the  discussions  with 
which  industrial  Europe  now  vibrates  shall  fail,  supplemented  by  economic 
alliances  succeeding  the  war  alliances  now  in  force.  Continuance  of  the  present 
condition  spells  European  industrial  and  Governmental  co-operation  versus 
American  compelled  competition." 


CHANGE  IN  POSTAGE  RATES  TO  CHINA. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai,  has  informed  the 
Department  that  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage  rates  no  longer  apply  to  mail  destined 
for  China  ports  and  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Ross  intimates  that  although  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  no  doubt  notify  all  postmasters  of  the  new  regulations,  the  informa- 
tion may  not  come  to  the  attention  of  business  men  for  some  time,  in  whiQh  case  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  postage  on  taxed 
letters,  which  before  long  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
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CKOP  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA. 

Under  date  of  November  24,  1916,  the  New  Brunswick  Government's  special 
representative  in  Havana,  Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  has  forwarded  the  subjoined  information 
on  the  crop  conditions  in  Cuba,  together  with  notes  on  the  market  of  that  country  and 
news  of  general  interest. 

Sugar. — The  growth  of  sugar  cane  for  several  weeks  has  been  rapid.  The  weather 
has  been  very  favourable,  and  the  cane  is  much  larger  than  at  this  date  last  year. 
Large  areas  of  new  ground  have  been  planted  to  cane  this  season  but  most  of  the  new 
planting  will  not  be  ready  to  cut  until  the  season  of  1917-18.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  one  third  more  land  planted  to  cane  this  year  than  in  1913. 

Tobacco. — The  heavy  rains  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the  tobacco  plants 
in  some  sections  of  the  Island,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  is  looking  well. 

Fruit. — The  weather  has  been  favourable  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Pineapples  are  making  a  good  growth  and  it  is  expected  shipments  will  be  larger  than 
last  year.  The  pineapple  season  commences  about  April  1. 

Vegetables. — Cuba  does  not  produce  near  enough  vegetables  to  supply  the  local 
demand.  Large  quantities  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips  and  celery, 
are  brought  in  weekly  from  the  United  States. 

CUBAN  MARKET  NOTES. 

Canada  leads  in  potato  shipments  to  Cuba. 

For  some  weeks,  Canadian  potato  shipments  to  Cuba,  have  been  much  larger  than 
those  from  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  November  the  value  of  the  total  shipments  of  Canadian  potatoes  to 
Cuba  since  September  1  will  have  reached  half  a  million  dollars.  This  includes  20,000 
sacks  and  barrels  that  are  now  on  the  way  to  Havana. 

Prices  are  holding  firm  and  sales  of  Canadian  stock  are  being  made  this  week  at 
$5.90  per  sack  of  180  pounds.  The  arrivals  of  potatoes  this  week  in  Havana  were  10,597 
sacks  and  barrels.  Of  these,  6,047  came  from  Canada,  and  4,550  from  the  United  States. 

Lumber. — Prices  are  very  firm.  Deliveries  the  past  week  have  been  light.  The 
arrivals  this  week  included  a  schooner  (Summer)  from  Weymouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
loaded  with  570,935  feet  of  spruce. 

Codfish. — Stocks  are  light  and  prices  are  being  maintained. 
Shipments  from  Canada  were  1,269  cases  this  week: 

CUBAN  NEWS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Although  the  tourist  season  usually  does  not  reach  its  height  until  January  or 
February,  the  arrivals  of  passengers  to  Havana  have  been  unusually  large  for  the  last 
few  weeks.  During  the  last  twenty-two  days  11,852  passengers  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Havana,  of  these  about  7,000  were  Spanish  immigrants,  the  balance  for  the  most  part 
were  tourists  from  the  United  States. 

The  first  sugar  mill  to  commence  operations  on  the  crop  of  1916  and  1917  will  be 
the  "  Cuba."    This  mill  commenced  grinding  on  November  25,  1916. 

There  is  stored  in  Havana  at  the  present  time  350,000  sacks  of  rice  which  has 
arrived  within  the  last  three  weeks.  This  is  equal  to  a  sack  for  every  individual  in 
the  city. 

There  arrived  yesterday  44,330  quarters  of  beef  by  the  steamer  Honorins  from 
Buenos  Aires. 
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MAILING  SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS  TO  ITALY. 

The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  of  November  29,  states  that  since  Italy's 
entrance  into  the  war  much  delay  and  inconvenience  have  been  caused  Italian  busi- 
ness houses  dealing  in  American  goods  by  their  failure  to  receive  shipping  documents 
until  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  at  Italian  ports.  Upon  the  declaration 
of  the  war  the  Italian  Government  established  a  censorship  over  all  mail  from  neutral 
countries.  Mail  arriving  from  the  United  States  has  been  sent  to  Bologna  for  exam- 
ination before  delivery.  The  office  at  that  place  has,  consequently,  been  overburdened, 
with  the  result  that  parcels  containing  shipping  documents  have  often  been  delayed 
eight  to  ten  days  before  delivery  to  business  houses  here. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  in  Milan  has  recently  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  Italian  authorities,  with  the  result  that  arrangements  have  now 
been  made  Whereby  envelopes  plainly  marked  Contains  nothing  but  shipping  docu- 
ments will  be  dealt  with  and  delivered  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receipt  by  the 
censor's  office.    This  office,  however,  requests  that  no  other  letters  be  inclosed. 

This  decision  will  prove  a  great  relief  to  consignees  in  Milan,  inasmuch  as 
instances  have  been  numerous  where  the  goods,  having  arrived  at  the  Italian  port, 
have  been  stored  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver  until  such  time  as  he  has  been  able  to 
get  hold  of  the  shipping  documents  coming  to  him  by  way  of  the  censor's  office. 


WOOLLEN  PIECE-GOODS  FOR.  CHINA. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Koss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  China,  writes  that 
considerable  demand  exists  in  China  for  woollen  piece-goods,  light-weight  beavers, 
meltons  and  tweeds,  medium  qualities  of  all-wool  cloth,  union  cloth  and  shoddy  mix- 
tures. 


THE  PAPER  TRADE  OF  INDIA. 

The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review  of  November  17,  1916,  says  that  research  work 
is  being  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  India  and  Burma  for  the  discovery  of  raw  materials 
for  paper-making.  These  countries  abound  with  timber  and  grass  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  paper  pulp,  although  in  some  cases  the  results  are  not  quite  what  is 
desired.  In  pre-war  days  the  mills  in  India  depended  largely  on  Germany  and  Austria 
for  their  supply  of  pulp,  which  is  now  only  obtainable  in  very  limited  quantities  from 
neutral  countries  such  as  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is,  therefore,  essential,  if  the 
demands  for  paper  are  to  be  met,  that  pulp  be  manufactured  in  the  country. 

The  Indian  mills  at  present  only  supply  the  country  with  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
paper  required,  and  the  balance  has  to  be  imported.  •  The  question  is  now  being  raised 
in  the  Indian  paper  market  as  to  why  local  mills  cannot  supply  the  needs  of  the 
country.  At  present  it  is  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient raw  material.  For  instance,  chemicals  and  bleach  liquors  are  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  Mills  also  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  want  of  machinery  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  necessary  raw  materials.  Many  of  the  existing  mills  have  machinery 
on  order,  but  owing  to  the  limited  source  of  supply  and  the  shortage  of  tonnage  avail- 
able for  its  shipment,  there  is  great  delay  in  its  reaching  its  destination. 

The  question  of  transportation  of  raw  materials,  not  only  for  paper-making  but 
also  other  industries,  will  doubtless  receive  careful  discussion  before  the  Industrial 
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Commission,  as  the  subject  is  one  that  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  indus- 
trial regeneration  of  India  generally.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Indian  press 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  certain  mills  to  prove  remunerative,  as  the  raw 
materials  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  existence,  and  which  were  close  at  hand 
when  the  mills  were  erected,  have  now  to  be  obtained  from  distant  fields.  The  cost 
of  extraction  and  transportation  leaves  not  the  smallest  margin  for  working  expenses, 
to  say  nothing  of  profits,  and  on  this  account  some  mills  have  been  forced  to  close 
down. 

The  existing  mills  are  working  their  hardest  to  cope  with  the  present  demand  for 
paper,  but  with  these  difficulties  to  overcome  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  supply  all 
demands  made  upon  them. 

There  are  a  few  new  mills  under  construction.  Business  men  are  required  who 
are  willing  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  if  this 
is  forthcoming  there  is  no  reason  why  sufficient  paper  pulp  could  not  be  manufactured 
to  enable  the  demands  of  paper  mills  in  India  to  be  fully  supplied  and  also  to  enable 
the  pulp  manufacturers  to  export  pulp  to  other  countries. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  November  24,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

November  20,  ss.  Bayamo,  75  drums. 

"         21,  ss.  San  Mateo,  251  drums. 
"         22,  ss.  Mexico,  80  drums. 

An  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  haddock  and  hake  this  week  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced,  enabling  holders  of  the  remainder  on 
the  market  to  raise  their  prices.  Codfish,  however,  has  had  no  demand  at  all,  but  the  same 
quotation  remains  unchanged.  Cod  sells  at  9,  haddock  at  10i  and  hake  at  cents  per 
pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

November  20,  ss.  Chalmette,  950  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

21,  ss.  San  Mateo,  1,297  cases  from  Boston. 

"         22,  .ss.  Tenadores,  50  cases  from  New  York. 

"         22,  ss.  Mexico,  55  cases  from  New  York. 

There  are  no  changes  to  report  on  the  prices  for  codfish  in  cases,  notwithstanding 
that  a  very  active  demand  has  been  in  evidence,  and  holders  are  anxious  to  sell.  Nor- 
wegian cod  is  quoted  at  $15  to  $16,  and  from  other  sources  at  $13.50  to  $15  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

With  a  good  demand  prevailing  bloaters  sell  at  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation:   No  arrivals. 

The  market  has  continued  active.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  small 
supplies  available,  has  produced  a  further  advance  on  the  price  for  Gouda  cheese  and 
it  is  quoted  at  46  cents  per  pound ;  while  that  from  the  United  States  obtains  23  to  26 
cents. 
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POTATOES. 

Importations — 

November  17,  ss.  Bolgrum,  300  bags  from  Baltimore. 

20,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  217  bags  from  Key  West,  Fla. 

21,  ss.  San  Mateo,  5,186  bags  and  4,892  barrels  from  Boston. 
"         22,  ss.  Tenadores,  100  barrels  from  New  York. 

22,  ss.  Mexico,  240  bags  and  191  barrels  from  New  York. 

The  demand  has  been  active,  but  as  arrivals  this  week  together  with  those  of  last 
week,  have  made  a  heavy  supply  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the  market  prices 
declined.  Potatoes  sell  at  $6  per  barrel  and  at  34  cents  per  pound,  for  those  packed  in 
bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York  3  d/s.  |  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


EXPORT  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  FROM  JAPAN. 

The  Japan  Times  of  November  8,  1916,  states  that  a  strange  situation  is  being 
created  in  the  wheat  market  in  Japan  owing  to  the  bad  wheat  crop  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  Japan,  which  has  been  importing  no  small  amount  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  every  year  thus  far,  is  now  about  to  export  her  produce  to  America. 

Several  days  ago  actual  arrangements  were  made  for  the  export  of  South  Man- 
churia wheat  to  Seattle  and  Portland  by  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  and  the  Abeko 
Shoten  through  some  American  agents  who  have  been  very  active  at  Kobe  for  some 
time  past.  The  total  volume  of  business  at  the  time  was  only  2,500  tons.  But  now  it 
is  also  reported  that  Messrs.  Suzuki  &  Company,  of  Kobe,  have  arranged  a  contract 
with  a  certain  American  agent  for  the  export  of  Japanese  wheat  to  the  extent  of  500 
tons  at  6.25  yen  per  picul. 

This  record  has  been  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  wheat  in  America  this  year. 
According  to  the  latest  report  from  New  York,  the  last  forecast  for  wheat  crops  places 
the  whole  result  of  the  harvest  at  511,000,000  bushels  against  950,000,000  bushels  last 
year,  which  means  a  decline  by  46-2  per  cent.  American  cereal  men  seem  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  this  low  and  pessimistic  forecast,  and  their  attempt  to  buy  up  Chinese  or 
Japanese  wheat  fully  shows  how  seriously  they  take  their  position.  ■ 

Prices  in  America  have  risen  very  much  of  late.  According  to  a  late  report  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  all  records  have  already  been  surpassed  at  that  port  and  business  is 
only  possible  at  $55  per  ton.  Wheat  flour  has  also  risen  considerably  and  according  to 
the  same  report  from  Portland,  Oregon,  $7.50  is  the  ruling  quotation  for  standard 
goods,  which  means  an  advance  by  100  per  cent  over  the  average  price  of  the  past  ten 
years  and  by  $4.80  over  the  lowest  figure  quoted  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year. 

Japan  used  to  import  10,000,000  yen  worth  of  wheat  and  flour  every  year  from 
the  United  States  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  and  even  after  the 
import  on  a  wholesale  scale  was  stopped  some  amount  of  trade  has  been  continued. 
But  now  the  tables  have  been  turned. 

Naturally  this  change  in  the  situation  has  brought  about  a  great  boom  in  wheat 
in  Japan.  At  Kobe,  which  is  now  the  principal  wheat  exporting  port,  14.20  yen  is  the 
standard  price  for  Japanese  wheat,  which  is  4  yen  above  the  last  highest  recorded 
between  the  old  and  the  new  season  this  year.  However,  South  Manchuria  wheat  is 
still  comparatively  cheap  and  available  for  exporters  and,  it  is  believed,  in  the  latter 
goods  some  more  business  may  be  arranged. 


Note. — Picul  =  133'3  pounds. 
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A  most  beneficial  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  bad  wheat  crop  in  the  United 
States  on  Japan's  flour  market.  Since  last  month  over  100,000  sacks  of  wheat  ilour 
have  already  been  exported  from  Kobe  to  London,  with  British  agents  still  buying 
actively.  Indeed,  they  are  intensifying  their  purchasing  activities  at  Kobe  and  else- 
where, and  according  to  a  fairly  trustworthy  report  to  hand,  contracts  for  500,000  sacks 
more  have  been  recently  arranged  by  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Suzuki  &  Company, 
the  Masudaya  Shoten,  and  Yuasa  &  Company  with  British  agents.  Prices  in  these 
circumstances  are  going  up  almost  daily  and  in  the  line  of  business  it  is  even  believed 
that  it  will  be  not  long  before  medium  grades  will  reach  a  level  .of  3  yen  per  sack. 


JAPAN'S  COMMERCE  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  Nichi  Nichi,  in  an  article  dealing  with  Japan's  future  as  a  commercial 
nation,  approves  the  schemes  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  other  leading  bank- 
ing institutions  to  open  branches  or  agencies  abroad.  Already  the  Specie  Bank  has 
established  a  branch  in  Singapore,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  in  New  York,  and  the  Sumi- 
tomo Bank  in  San  Francisco.  The  Mitsui  Bank  and  other  institutions  are  likely 
to  soon  follow  suit.  In  this  connection  the  paper  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  lead- 
ing banks  will  immediately  establish  branches  in  Kussia,  India,  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  various  places  in  the  iSouth  Pacific,  where,  as  a  result  of  the  continuation 
of  the  war,  new  markets  have  recently  been  found  for  Japanese  articles.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  are  firm  in  their  determination  to  destroy 
German  trade,  it  is  possible  for  Japanese  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  maintain 
the  markets  secured  by  them  in  Australia,  Russia  and  other  quarters,  where  the 
doors  will  be  shut  against  German  manufactures  after  the  war  is  over.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Japanese  banks  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation  and  invest  funds  in  various  productive  enterprises  carried 
on  either  by  foreigners  or  Japanese,  or  conjointly.  The  future  of  Japan  depends 
upon  the  development  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  to  attain  this  end  nothing  can  be 
more  effective  than  the  investment  of  funds  in  foreign  countries,  where  there  are 
lucrative  markets  for  Japanese  articles. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

•  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
-semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
jreferred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Manchester:  Sale  November  28.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Algol:  Kings 
(coloured),  32s,  (others),  28s,  No.  2,  29a,  large  No.  3,  27s,  No.  3,  24s;  Blenheims, 
No  1  29s,  No.  2,  28s,  No.  3,  22s;  Ribstons,  No.  1,  27s  6d,  No.  2  (slack),  24s,  No.  3 
(slack),  21s  6d;  Wageners,  No.  1,  32s,  No.  2,  27s  6d,  No.  3,  26s;  Baldwins,  No.  1, 
29s,  No.  2,  25s,  No.  3,  21s;  Greenings,  No.  1,  32s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  25s  6d,  No.  2, 
23s'  6d. 
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London:  November  28.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Kanawha,  many  slack  packs, 
Kibstons,  31  to  33s,  No.  2,  30  to  32s,  No.  3,  25  to  26s;  Kings,  No.  1,  28  to  30s,  No.  2, 
27  to  30s,  No.  3,  23  to  25s ;  Blenheims,  No.  1,  30  to  32s,  No.  2,  29  to  31s,  No.  3,  25  to- 
26s;  Pewaukees,  No.  2,  23s,  No.  3,  20s.  Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy,  12  to  13s; 
Winesaps,  12s;  Jonathans,  11  to  12.    November  30.    Okanagan  Cox's  Orange,  17s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  November  28.  Okanagau  Jonathans,  lis  3d;  Wagener,  10s  6d; 
Spitzenburg,  12s  9d;  Sutton  Beauty,  10s  Od*  Hubbardston,  10s.  Ontario  apples  ex 
ss.  Cassandra:  Salome,  No.  1,  36s,  No.  2,  30s,  No.  3,  23s  6d;  Ontario,  No.  1,  36s,  No. 
2,  31s  6d,  large  No.  3,  23s;  Spies,  No.  1,  38  to  40s,  No.  2,  27s,  No.  3,  19s  6d;  Baldwins, 
No.  1,  39s,  No.  2,  33s,  No.  3,  25s;  Stark,  No.  1,  39s,  No.  2,  36s;  Golden  Russet,  No.  1, 
34s,  No.  3,  25s;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  30s,  No.  2,  25s,  No.  3,  20s.  Nova  Scotian  apples 
ex  ss.  Pomeranian  and  Cassandra:  Blenheims,  No.  1,  23s,  No.  2,  21s,  large  No.  3, 
19s  6d,  No.  3,  17s  6d;  Wagener,  No.  1,  25s,  No.  3,  20s;  Kings,  No.  1,  28s,  No.  2, 
25s  6d;  Ribstons,  No.  1,  24s,  No.  2,  22s  6d.  Oregon  Newtown  (size  125  to  163),  Extra 
Fancy,  13s  6d;  Spitzenburg  (size  125  to  163),  Extra  Fancy,  13s;  Rome  Beauty  (size 
125  to  163),  Extra  Fancy,  9s  9d  to  10s  9d. 

Liverpool:  Sale  November  29.  Balance  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Graciana: 
Kings,  No.  1,  29s,  No.  2.  27s,  No.  3,  23s  6d;  Ribstons,  No.  1,  27s.  Maine  Baldwins, 
No.  1  (best),  37s,  (others),  32s;  Greenings,  38s;  boxed  Wageners,  10s  3d,  Greenings, 
10s  6d,  Baldwins,  lis.  American  Keiffer  pears,  37s  per  barrel.  Washington  Winter 
Nelis,  17s  per  box.  Washington,  Extra  Fancy  Jonathans  (size  125  to  163),  10s  6d; 
Rome  Beauty  and  King  David,  9s.  6d;  Newtowns,  lis. 

Liverpool:  Sale  December  1.  American  Baldwins,  best,  37s;  others,  32s.  Ben 
Davis,  28s.  Spies,  28s.  Washington  Jonathans,  Extra  Fancy  (sizes  125  to  163),  10s. 
6d.  to  lis.    Keiffer  pears,  34s.  per  barrel,  lis.  per  box. 


GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

France. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

By  a  decree  signed  at  Paris  on  November  2,  1916,  the  inter-ministerial  commis- 
sion authorizes  the  export  or  re-export  without  special  license  from  France  to  Great 
Britain,  British  Dominions,  Protectorates  and  Colonies,  Japan,  Russia,  the  States 
of  America,  the  products  or  articles  enumerated  hereunder: — 

Silk  cocoons,  raw  silk,  wrought  or  thrown  silk. 
Floss  silk. 
Marine  silks. 

Thread  made  of  silk  floss. 

Silk  thread  for  sewing,  embroidering,  trimming,  and  other  uses. 
Thread  made  of  artificial  silk. 

Fabrics  made  of  silk  or  silk  floss  only,  or  mixed  with  other  textile  materials. 
Fabrics  of  all  kinds  made  of  artificial  silk. 

Russia. 

IMPORT  OF  GOODS  INTO  RUSSIA  MA  VLADIVOSTOK. 

The  Commercial  Attache  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Petrograd  has  prepared  the 
following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  applicants  for 
permission  to  import  goods  into  Russia  via  Vladivostok  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Russian  Government. 
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The  official  Trade  Gazette  of  Petrograd  of  October  16,  1916,  states  that  the  import 
of  private  goods  into  the  Empire  via  Vladivostok  is  temporarily  prohibited,  except 
those  connected  with  Government  requirements.  Applications  for  permission,  in  each 
separate  case,  to  import  goods  for  the  requirements  of  the  Government  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  Trade  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Petrograd. 

The  above  applications  should  contain  the  following  information: — 

1.  Name  and  telegraphic  address  of  firm  or  shipper. 

2.  Port  of  shipment. 

3.  Description  of  goods  and  their  weight;  for  heavy  goods  in  tons  and  for  light 
ones,  such  as  automobiles,  chassis,  cotton,  twine,  agricultural  machinery,  flying  appar- 
atus, etc.,  in  tons  according  to  measurement  (40  cubic  feet). 

4.  Name  of  person  or  firm  through  whom  the  goods  are  imported,  if  they  are  not 
imported  direct. 

5.  Name  and  address  of  the  firm  undertaking  to  receive  the  goods. 

6.  Certificate  of  the  Government  or  institution  showing  that  the  goods  are  indis- 
pensable. 

The  issue  of  licenses  for  the  import  of  goods  via  Vladivostok  for  Government 
requirements  will  be  definitely  decided  by  the  Marine  Transport  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

SIERRA  LEONE  TRADE  WRESTED  FROM  THE  HUNS. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  total  cessation  of  German  trade  with  Sierra 
Leone  has  caused  a  certain  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  colony's  commerce,  but 
the  decrease  was  not  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  former  share  transacted  by  Germany, 
thanks  to  the  greater  British  participation.  Not  only,  indeed,  did  the  aggregate  trade 
of  Sierra  Leone  with  the  United  Kingdom  increase  from  £1,347,757  in  1915  to  £1,528,- 
198  in  1915,  but  the  proportion  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  to  the  total  volume  of  the 
Colony's  oversea  business  activities  advanced  from  50-75  to  60-88  per  cent.  This 
improvement  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  important.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  pre-war  condi- 
tions, the  advance  has  been  even  greater,  for,  surprising  as  it  may  seem  in  the  case  of 
a  British  colony,  only  40  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1913  was  with 
the  Mother  Country.  A  clear  gain  of  20  per  cent  has  therefore  resulted  from  the  elim- 
ination of  German  participation. 

Great  Britain  comes  into  its  Own. 

It  is  significant  that  the  whole  of  this  increase  was  in  respect  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  colony.  Such  was  the  large  hold  that  Germany  had  on  this  trade  that  even  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war  no  more  than  29  -43  per  cent  of  the  produce  exported  from 
Sierra  Leone  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1915  the  British  proportion  was 
69-73  per  cent.  Two  years  before  Germany  actually  secured  43,016  of  the  49,201  tons 
of  palm  kernels  exported;  in  1915  the  whole  crop,  valued  at  £504,033,  came  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nothing  has  been  more  encouraging  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  oil-crushing  industry  has  expanded  to  cope  with  the  enormous  quantities  of 
nuts  and  kernels  exported  from  our  West  African  colonies,  practically  the  whole  out- 
put of  which,  as  we  state  above,  was  shipped  to  Germany.  What  is  true  of  palm  kernels 
is  also  true  of  piassava.  Before  the  war  this  invaluable  product  was  shipped  almost, 
exclusively  to  Germany,  but  in  1915  went  wholly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  regard  to 
palm  oil,  the  bulk  has  always  been  absorbed  by  Great  Britain — 509,688  out  of  617,089 
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gallons  in  1913,  and  384,006  out  of  481,576  gallons  in  1915.  But  Germany  was  second  as 
a  purchaser,  taking  in  1913,  69,786  gallons,  while  France  took  none.  In  1915  Ger-many 
was  not,  of  course,  a  purchaser,  but  on  the  other  hand,  France  bought  to  the  extent  of 
89,869  gallons.  All  this  points,  after  the  war,  to  larger  importations  into  the  colony 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  regard  to  industrial  and  agricultural  require- 
ments. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

In  Commercial  America,  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Germany  and 
Austria  formerly  supplied  many  of  the  incandescent  lamps  needed  in  various  of  the 
world's  markets,  the  war  and  the  consequent  inability  of  German  and  Austrian  lamp 
manufacturers  to  export  their  wares  helped  to  make  a  shortage  of  this  article  in  many 
localities.  Again,  English  factories,  far  from  being  able  to  sell  their  product  abroad, 
have  been  unable  to  supply  the  home  demand  with  a  result  that  imports  particularly 
from  Holland  have  occurred.  The  demand  for  incandescent  lamps  to-day  is  probably 
greater  than  ever  before  and  has  considerably  outrun  the  supply.  Many  markets — 
South  America,  Spain,  France,  Eussia,  Italy,  England  and  its  colonies — are  consumers 
of  immense  quantities. 

What  is  making  it  particularly  hard  for  the  United  States  manufacturers  to  step 
into  the  breach  and  increase  production  to  meet  this  foreign  demand  is  the  fact  that 
the  domestic  market  for  the  product  has  reached  enormous  proportions,  taxing  pro- 
duction to  the  utmost.  Despite  additions  and  improvements  to  increase  output, 
including  the  installation  of  new  machinery,  orders  continue  to  swamp  the  manu- 
facturers. In  fact,  the  supplying  of  regular  foreign  and  home  customers  has  been 
almost  the  limit  in  the  way  of  production.  The  demand  for  tungsten  lamps  has  been 
particularly  strong,  especially  in  foreign  parts.  The  need  for  gas-filled  lamps  for  street 
lighting,  particularly  in  South  America,  has  been  considerable.  Again,  every  soldier 
in  the  European  War,  it  is  understood,  is  supplied  with  a  miniature  flash  light. 

Despite  the  handicaps  which  have  confronted  the  American  manufacturer,  a 
review  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  outside  world  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  need 
for  incandescent  lamps  is  very  gratifying.  For  example,  exports  from  the  United 
States  have  increased  200  per  cent  in  the  past  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  over  two  million  lamps  valued  at  $391,503  were  exported;  in  the  following 
year  more  than  three  million  lamps  valued  at  $575,072  were  exported,  and  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  8,868,619  lamps  valued  at  $1,426,911  were  exported.  Despite  this  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  supplying  of  the  foreign  demand  it  is  known  that  numbers  of 
large  orders  were  turned  down  because  of  the  inability  to  fill  them.  Probably  at  no 
future  time,  however,  will  the  increased  demand  come  with  such  suddenness  as  during 
the  recently  past  period.  Production  is  rapidly  catching  up  with  demand,  and 
American  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  supply  the  world's  constantly  increasing 
need,  not  only  for  the  incandescent  lamp  but  for  electrical  articles  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 
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BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  September,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignments  and 
the  ports  of  importation : — 




Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 



Cwt. 
875 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 
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5 

Cwt. 

10,740 
2 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

3,161 
4,211 

O  QAO 

Z,  oUZ 

France  

China    

185 
1,963 

United  States   

154,719 
201 

5 

31,460 

181 

Chile   

42,768 

26,848 

Brazil  )  

13,409 
18,583 

boy,  i  \)z 
1,871 

.  5,311 

12,946 
7,229 
29,250 
106,468 
35,719 
10,744 

6,546 
6,666 
a(\k  con 

390 
4,200 

Uruguay  

1,495 

Q(i  1  OO 

yy,izz 

5,395 

1  AC.  CCV7 

140,  OU7 

O  A  KQ 

Z,40o 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  

Natal  

Australia- 

14,690 
53,971 
3,756 
207,223 

New  South  Wales  . . .  

Queensland   ,  

150,306 
90,093 
1,409 

1,704 
388,210 

122 

Canada   

Deduct  to  correct — 
Uruguay  

1,087,032 
602 

696,690 

423,506 

579,687 

4,728 

10,174 

2,683 

583 

1,086,430 

6%,690 

420,883 

579,687 
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10,174 

Ports  of  Importation. 
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1915. 

1916. 

London   ."  

Liverpool  

Bristol  

Cwts. 

391,230 
634,746 
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377,985 
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Cwts. 

295,125 
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142,701 
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1,918 
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3,107 

Cardiff   

4 

Folkestone  

5 
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3,756 

2 

875 
54,645 
2,855 

Southampton    

32,691 
231 

1,616 

Deduct  to  correct: 

1,087,032 

696,690 

423,566 

2,208 
475 

579,687 

4,728 
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10,174 
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4,145 

10,174 
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(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Consul  at  Ekaterinburg  (Mr.  T.  H.  Preston)  reports  that  during-  the 
current  year  the  production  of  platinum  in  the  Urals  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  in  the  case  of  hand  washings  by  tributers,  and  in  the  case  of 
mechanical  dredging  plants  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  spare  parts  for  dredges. 
The  production  of  platinum  in  1916  is  estimated  at  from  100  to  120  pouds,*  or  one- 
third  of  the  normal  production.  To  this  decrease  in  output  as  well  as  to  speculation 
by  local  buyers,  who  hold  supplies  with  the  object  of  obtaining  high  prices,  may  be 
attributed  the  rise  in  the  price  in  platinum. 

*  Poud  =  about  36  pounds,  average. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

The  steamers  lately  purchased  by  the  Australian  Government  will  be  used  in  the 
South  African  trade  when  necessary. 

Shortly  the  main  ocean  liners  will  call  at  Lome,  Togoland,  once  a  month.  With 
the  development  of  trade  a  weekly  service  is  anticipated. 

The  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  last  year  was  £10,446,983, 
an  increase  of  £1,069,045,  or  11  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  imports  from  Japan  into  South  Africa 
(including  Rhodesia)  were  valued  at  £202,124,  or  only  £19,469  less  than  the  value  for 
the  whole  of  1914. 

Large  quantities  of  glassware  are  reaching  South  Africa  from  Japan,  Sweden, 
and  United  States. 

Owing  to  its  pier  Lome  will  in  future  become  the  distributing  centre  for  all  parts 
of  Togoland. 

Rubber  is  now  sent  regularly  to  Europe  from  Elizabethville,  Belgian  Congo. 

Trading  licenses  are  now  required  by  all  doing  business  in  the  Cook  Islands, 
under  the  administration  of  New  Zealand. 

Nikolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  Siberia,  has  just  been  opened  as  a  Russian 
port.     It  is  expected  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Vladivostok. 

British  manufacturers  are  warned  by  the  Acting  British  Consul  at  Iquitos,  Peru, 
to  be  careful  when  dealing  direct  with  that  centre  to  choose  only  the  more  substantial 
importers. 

The  trade  of  Wei-hai-wei  has  not  seriously  suffered  from  the  war.  Indeed,  the 
export  trade  in  ground  nuts  and  their  produce  has  materially  increased.  In  1915, 
grounds  nuts  were  exported  to  10,214  piculs,  against  4,724  in  1914 ;  ground  nut  kernels 
to  247,372  piculs,  against  187,793,  and  ground  nut  oil,  25,519  piculs,  against  10,788. 

Full  cream  condensed  milk  imported  into  India  must  contain  9  per  cent  of  fat; 
otherwise  it  must  be  labelled  "  Prepared  from  skimmed  milk." 

Imports  into  the  Cook  Islands  in  1915  amounted  to  £65,590,  of  which  £52,003  came 
from  New  Zealand,  £5,105  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £5,073  from  the  United 
States. 

Bullawayo  contemplates  installing  a  water-borne  sewage  scheme  when  the  moment 
is  opportune. 

The  demand  for  the  excellent  soap  made  at  Salisbury  (Rhodesia)  oil  factory  far 
exceeds  the  supply. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  approximately  4,160,000  trees  planted  on  the 
Vereeniging  Estates,  of  which  a  large  number  were  pines. 
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It  is  not  generally  recognized  what  an  excellent  market  South.  Africa  is  for  safes. 
One  agency  firm  alone  claims  to  be  able  to  place  1,000  every  year. 

The  engineering  workshops  throughout  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  equipped 
with  machine  tools  and  appliances  utilising  approximately  26,000  b.h.p, 

Notwithstanding  South  Africa  has  very  important  fisheries  of  her  own,  yet  she 
found  it  necessary  to  import  dried  and  preserved  fish  to  a  value  of  £264,000  in  1915. 

Knives  over  a  certain  size  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  to  natives  in  some  parts  of 
South  Africa.  The  "  smouse,"  or  travelling  hawker,  sometimes  takes  a  risk  with  them 
however  in  order  to  draw  custom  for  other  goods. 

Electrical  currents  in  use  in  South  Africa  are  both  direct  and  alternating.  In 
Joburg  they  are  250  volts  direct  current  and  200  alternating.  A  few  buildings,  however, 
are  lighted  by  110  volts  direct  current,  the  current  being  generated  by  their  own 
power  plants. 

IMPORTATION  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  account  furnished  by  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  in  London, 
shows  the  registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  September, 
1915  and  1916,  the  countries  of  consignment,  and  the  ports  of  importation  in  the 
United  Kingdom: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

Channel 

Islands  

14 

11 

219 

276 

35 

36 

14 

11 

219 

276 

35 

36 

MOTOR  TRACTORS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  many  thousands  of  the  motor  tractors  now  being 
used  in  France  and  elsewhere  for  exclusively  military  purposes  will  become  available 
at  low  prices,  and  there  seems  every  probability  of  large  numbers  of  them  finding 
purchasers  in  South  Africa.  The  standard  types  of  motor  tractors  used  in  Europe  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  town  work  in  the  Union  and  Rhodesia,  and  there  is  always  a 
great  and  growing  demand  for  them.  In  the  country  districts,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
demand  will  not  develop  so  rapidly  as  it  should  until  local  authorities  are  able  to 
devote  more  attention  and  money  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads.  When  the  tractor 
has  failed  it  has  not  been  generally  through  its  own  fault,  but  owing  to  the  unnego- 
tiability  of  the  roads  of  certain  districts.  Pastoralists  and  others  have  already  shown 
that  they  understand  clearly  that  in  an  age  of  machinery  such  as  this,  tracks  which  are 
only  good  enough  for  a  labouring  span  of  oxen  will  not  do,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
their  increasing  purchases  of  motor  ploughs  and  other  implements  should  have  increas- 
ing pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  local  bodies  to  improve  the  roads,  so  that  the  larger 
produce  can  be  got  to  the  central  markets  or  the  ports  for  shipment  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  at  present. 

How  the  Electric  Vehicle  is  Handicapped. 

In  spite  of  the  high  price  of  petrol  in  South  Africa,  a  price  which  sometimes 
induces  hesitation  on  the  part  of  many  who  would  like  to  buy  a  motor  car  or  lorry,  it 
is  quite  unlikely  that  a  very  brisk  business  will  ever  be  done  in  the  sale  of  electric 
vehicles.    The  state  of  the  roads  is  even  a  greater  consideration  in  their  case  than  in 
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that  of  motor  tractors.  In  the  Johannesburg  Municipal  area  there  are  780  miles  of 
road,  of  which  about  25  per  cent  have  a  good  asphalt  surface.  Of  the  remainder,  40 
per  cent  may  be  considered  fair,  in  their  gravelled  or  natural  state,  and  the  rest  are 
dangerous.  Speaking  generally,  the  roads  of  outside  districts  are  not  good.  Again, 
although  on  the  Rand  there  is  any  quantity  of  current  available  for  charging  batteries, 
and  although  supplies  can  be  readily  obtained  in  almost  every  town,  there  are  vast 
stretches  of  road  in  the  country  districts  over  which  current  cannot  be  procured  at 
all.  The  electric  vehicle  would  accordingly  have  to  confine  itself. to  very  short  jour- 
neys in  and  around  populous  centres  which  use  electricity  for  motive  power  for  tram- 
ways, etc.,  and  illumination.  The  local  conditions  in  the  main  are  such  that  the  com- 
petition of  the  electric  car  or  tractor  with  those  driven  by  petrol  can  never  become 
really  formidable. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WOOD-PULP  INDUSTRY. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  (Mr.  E.  W.  Dalton)  has  for- 
warded an  extract  from  the  local  press  of  13th  July  from  which  it  appears  that  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Southland  Patriotic  League  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  wood-pulp  industry  in  Southland.  Prior  to  the  war  a  company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a.  wood-pulp  industry  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  island.  Samples  of  different  timbers  from  this  area  had  been  submitted  to 
the  most  trying  tests,  and  it  had  been  found  that  pulp  of  the  best  quality  could  be 
manufactured  from  them.  But  for  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary machinery  the  company  would  already  have  commenced  operations. 

THE  TRADE  OF  TRANSYLVANIA. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

Transylvania — the  Hungarian  province  across  which  the  advance  of  our  Rou- 
manian Allies  was  for  a  time  so  rapid — is,  commercially  and  industrially,  as  little 
known  to  the  British  business  world  as  any  part  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  of  that  part  of  the  Continent.  Excellent  breeds  of  cattle  are 
raised  on  its  abundant  pasturage,  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber  abound  on  its 
mountain  sides,  and  in  mineral  resources  it  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  Its 
eventual  loss  will  be  an  economic  blow  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  Central  Powers, 
its  gain  proportionately  great  to  the  Allies.  Roumania,  in  particular,  in  taking  over, 
as  it  assuredly  will,  a  mixed  population  of  upwards  of  2,000,000,  will  welcome  into  its 
midst  more  than  1,000,000  of  its  own  kith  and  kin,  who  have  for  generations  been 
subject  to  their  Hungarian  and  German  masters. 

Valuable  Industrial  Resources. 

Probably  the  outstanding  industrial  event  of  Transylvania  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  discovery  of  natural  combustible  gas,  in  such  quantities  as,  it  is  estimated, 
would  in  a  few  years  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Hungary.  Its  value  may  be 
approximately  gauged  by  the  offer  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  to  invest  £2,000,000  in  its 
exploitation,  and  to  pay  something  like  the  same  sum  every  three  years  to  the  Hun- 
garian Government  for  the  concession.  The  Transylvanian  Alps  are  rich  in  gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  coal,  and  the  output  of  each  of  these  minerals  is  large  and  increasing. 
Transylvanian  timber  yards  are  among  the  best  equipped  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
normal  times  the  plant  is  kept  going  by  electricity  day  and  night.  If,  however,  it  is 
true  that  the  valuable  machinery  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops  in  their  retreat,  this  industry  will  require  re-equipment,  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  work  will  not  be  given  out  to  German  firms  as  previously. 

A  Virgin  Field  for  British  Exploitation. 

This  province,  indeed,  offers  yet  another  hitherto  unconsidered  market  for  British 
commercial  enterprise  in  many  directions.    Up  to  the  present,  it  has  been  exclusively 
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a  German  preserve,  neither  its  industrial  nor  its  population  requirements  being  offered 
to  the  competition  of  other  nations.  But  freed  from  Teutonic  and  Hungarian  domina- 
tion, and,  as  may  be  anticipated,  placed  under  the  administration  of  Roumania,  ample 
scope  will  be  offered  for  business  enterprise  on  the  part  of  British  financiers  and 
traders.  Being,  however,  terra  incognita,  more  than  ordinary  attention  will  be  neces- 
sary for  gaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  commercial  and  industrial  requirements, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  heterogenous  character  of  the  population — Roumanians, 
Hungarians,  Germans,  Jews,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Ruthenians,  and  Greeks.  Each 
section  possesses  idiosyncracies  of  custom  and  taste  which,  so  far  as  commerce 
is  concerned,  need  special  study,  and  only  by  concentration  on  these  particular 
needs  can  a  standing  in  the  market  be  secured.  Kronstadt  or  Brasso,  Hermannstadt 
or  Nagy  Szeben,  and  Maros-Vasarhely,  the  principal  commercial  centres,  have  each 
an  enterprising  community  of  importing  firms,  but  inasmuch  as  the  majority  are 
either  of  German  or  Hungarian  nationality,  and  not  one  has  English  connections,  it 
is  all  the  more  imperative  that  personal  relations  should  be  established  with  local 
firms  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  push  British  interests.  The  work  of  effecting  these 
relations  should  be  proceeded  with  immediately  the  military  situation  renders  it, 
possible. 

.  BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  September,  1915  and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment, 
and  the  ports  of  importation: — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Egg£. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

158,374 
11,298 
3,565 
86,057 
586 
1,880 
37,637 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnd. 

458,588 
7,2S4 
2,247 

354,062 

Gt.  Hnd  . 

182,162 
11,374 

2,400 
1,273 
38,324 
24,374 
90 

108 
65,742 

'6 

94,881 
206 
7,338 
10,797 

19 

5 

Denmark  

4,858 
461 
244 

13,128 
377 
131 

103,651 

Switzerland  

Portugal  

13,995 

2,400 
3,854 
1,071 
8,900 

Italy  

60 

5,208 

2,785 

Morocco  ,  

2 

Egypt  

China    

11,071 

32,981 

4,406 

5,582 

Argentine  Republic  

1,990 

2 

Natal  

British  India  

95 

60 
1,653 
3,370 
24,802 

Australia: — 
South  Australia  

Queensland  

24 
122 
1,856 

New  Zealand  

27,011 
230,507 

48,325 
228,902 

48,282 

Deduct  to  correct  : 

312,532 

5 

178,181 

272,714 

299,235 

1,004,334 

325,347 

Total  

312,537 

178,181 

272,714 

299,235 

1,001,334 

325,847 
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Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

141,775 
4,936 

Cwt. 

40,614 
20,749 
2,513 

Cwt. 

165,381 
39,223 
36,413 

Cwt. 

166,178 
52,397 
38,809 

Gt.  Hnd. 

308,387 
19,200 
900 
300 

Gt.  Hnd. 

72,180 
9,786 
150 

64,228 

29,018 
1^248 
33,972 

_ 

60,321 
54,944 

6 
5 

108 
2,063 
2,935 
4',  608 
9 
3 

16 
10 

2  993 
8^309 
245 

Grimsby  

36,814 
95 
29,090 

40,682 

18,963 
1,612 
22,055 

104,551 
23,062 

214,076 
i  350 
56,835 

Hull  

34,254 

19 

Shields,  South  

Southampton  

37,598 

10,797 

3,471 

3,239 

1,081 
27,467 
308 

4,931 
15,265 

7,130 
7,353 

17,308 
7,907 

28,281 
244,392 

Belfast  

3,969 
37 

1,824 

Dublin  

Deduct  to  correct- 

313,437 
910 

178,181 

272,714 

299,235 

1,004,334 

325,847 

Total  

312,527 

178,181 

272,714 

299,235 

1,004,334 

325,847 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAP  IN  INDIA. 

-In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Madras  Mail,  Mr.  Alfred  Chatterton,  F.C.G.I.,  C.I.E.,  the 
Director  of  Industries  and  Commerce  in  the  Mysore  State,  discusses  the  prospects  of 
the  soap  industry  in  India.  He  points  out  that  soap  has  been  made  in  the  north  of 
India  in  modern  factories  for  many  years  past;  but  the  industry  has  never  been  a 
flourishing  one,  and  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  country,  evidence  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  steadily  increased.  Many  small  Swadeshi 
factories  have  also  been  started  turning  out  an  inferior  "  cold  process "  soap,  which 
usually  has  a  short  local  vogue,  and  is  then  discarded.  The  industry  is  one  which  can 
be  most  efficiently  worked  by  operating  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  it  should  be  located 
at  a  seaport,  so  that  supplies  of  raw  material  may  be  obtained  from  as  wide  an  area  as 
possible.  A  not  unimportant  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  is  the  disposal  of 
glycerine.  In  the  "  cold  process  "  this  by-product  is  incorporated  in  the  soap  itself,  and 
helps  to  increase  the  gross  yield.  A  really  good  soap,  however,  can  only  be  made  by  the 
"  cold  process  "  from  cocoanut  oil  and  tallow,  and  this  method  of  making  soap  is  there- 
fore, only  of  interest  on  the  West  Coast  of  India,  where  cocoanut  oil  is  largely  pro- 
duced. If  the  soap  industry  is  to  be  firmly  established  in  India,  obviously  we  must 
look  to  the  oil  seeds  as  the  main  source  of  our  supply  of  fat,  and  this  involves  the  use 
of  one  or  other  of  the  "boiling  processes."  Boiled  soaps  are  easily  separated  from 
the  glycerine,  but  the  recovery  of  the  latter  in  a  marketable  form  is  an  operation  best 
carried  out  in  bulk.  There  is  a  limited  demand  in  India  for  glycerine,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  if  the  manufacture  of  soap  is  largely  extended,  the  major  portion  of  the 
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^glycerine  will  have  to  be  exported.  All  the  chemicals  used  in  the  soap  factory  must 
be  imported  at  the  present  time;  so  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  vegetable  oils,  and 
possibly  rosin,  the  Indian  soap  boiler  it  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  his  rival  in 
Europe. 

OBSTACLES  TO  DIRECT  DEALINGS  WITH  CHINESE. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

An  American  commercial  traveller,  who  for  three  years  has  represented  in  China 
an  important  watch-manufacturing  company  and  its  subsidiaries,  has  been  acting 
under  instructions  to  deal  as  far  as  possible  direct  with  Chinese  retail  merchants,  but 
is  pessimistic  regarding  the  prospects  of  such  direct  trade.  Prior  to  coming  to  China 
he  had  an  experience  of  some  years  in  commercial  life  in  the  Philippines,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject. 

He  emphasizes  as  obtacles  several  facts — the  desire  of  Chinese  merchants  to  select 
from  stock  rather  than  to  buy  from  catalogue  or  sample,  the  readiness  of  customers  to 
refuse  shipments  on  trivial  excuses  if  the  market  has  turned  against  them  in  the 
interval,  and  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  payment  against  Chinese  customers.  He  admits 
that  the  tendency  is  toward  such  direct  dealings,  but  does  not  believe  they  are  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  weighing  the  value  of  this  criticism  some  account  must  of  course  be  taken 
both  of  the  possibility  that  this  particular  agent  did  not  meet  Chinese  conditions 
effectively,  and  of  the  fact  that  while  the  demand  for  his  line  is  undoubtedly  increasing 
among  all  classes  of  Chinese  at  all  able  to  afford  such  luxuries,  it  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  extremely  extensive  in  this  country.  When  all  due  weight  has  been  given  to 
these  considerations,  however,  probably  force  enough  still  remains  in  what  he  says 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  call  his  representations  to  the  attention  of  those  who  perhaps 
may  be  inclined  to  adopt  with  a  little  too  much  zeal  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
published  recently  regarding  the  necessity  of  foreign  merchants  and  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  manufacturers  in  China  getting  closer  to  their  customers,  and  learning 
to  do  without  the  time-honored  assistance  of  the  comprador. 

Men  Should  be  Trained  on  the  Ground. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  tendency  to  this  end  is  to  be  observed,  and  that, 
in  the  severe  competition  among  the  foreign  importers  of  various  nationalities  in  China 
during  the  past  ten  years,  those  who  have  taken  account  of  this  tendency — particularly 
the  Germans,  and  more  recently  the  Japanese — have  made  the  greatest  progress.  It  is 
not  wise,  however,  to  attempt  to  go  too  rapidly,  especially  until  better  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  training  of  representatives  of  American  concerns  on  the  ground. 
With  the  unfamiliar  business  methods  of  the  Chinese,  the  comparatively  limited 
market  for  any  one  of  most  lines  with  the  exception  of  the  great  staple  imports,  and 
the  extreme  complexities  of  exchange,  the  comprador  still  has  a  legitimate  place,  and 
at  present  study  and  preparation  are  probably  more  necessary  than  attempts  to 
displace  him. 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  September,  1914,  1915 
and  1916,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment  and  the  ports  of  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom: — 


1914. 
Cwt. 

1915 

cwt. 

1916. 
Cwt. 
61 

140 
378 
834 

Norway  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

New  Zealand  

430 
85 
2,573 
1,085 
11,289 
1,822 

■ 

Deduct  to  correct 

United  States.  .  . 

2,833 

17,284 
10,102 

1,413 

57 
12 

Total  

7,182 

1,344 

Cardiff.  .  <  

Folkestone  

Goole  

Hull..  

Ports  of  Importation. 

1914. 
Cwt. 

1915. 
Cwt. 
14,762 
1,900 
190 
3 

1916. 
Cwt. 
1,364 

Newcastle  

191 

49 

238 

Deduct  to  correct 

Liverpool  

2,833 

17,284 
10,102 

1,413 

12 
57 

2,833 

7,182 

1,344 

NEEDLE  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

In  a  recent  report  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Changsha,  China,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Province  of  Hunan  furnishes  a  considerable  market  for  foreign  needles, 
having  imported  in  1910  a  total  of  64,380  thousands;  in  1911,  32,312  thousands;  in 
1912,  151,145  thousands ;  in  1913,  192,250  thousands ;  and  in  1914,  199,355  thousands. 
All  but  1,700  thousands  in  1912,  5,120  thousands  in  1913,  and  250  thousands  in  1914 
entered  through  the  port  of  Changsha.  The  falling-oif  in  1914  can  be  attributed  to 
tne  war  in  Europe,  as  Hunan's  supply  has  heretofore  been  monopolized  by  two  of  the 
belligerent  countries,  and  the  decline  has  continued  during  1915 — 31,421  thousands  of 
needles  having  been  imported  in  the  first  half  of  1915,  as  contrasted  with  61,140  thou- 
sands in  the  corresponding  months  of  1914. 

The  demand  for  needles  is  divided  among  housewives,  tailors,  and  professional 
embroiderers.  The  popular  sizes  are  l^os.  4,  5,  8,  and  9.  Nos.  4  and  5  are  the  larger 
sizes  and  are  popular  with  housewives  for  use  in  domestic  sewing;  the  smaller  sizes, 
No.  8  and  9,  are  used  by  tailors.  There  is  also  a  call  for  still  smaller  needles,  namely, 
sizes  10  and  12,  among  the  professional  embroiderers. 

Needles  are  retailed  to  purchasers  in  and  about  Changsha  by  small  shops  dealing 
in  sundries ;  also  by  peddlers  who  carry  their  wares  to  the  housewife  in  her  home.  The 
shops  are  supplied  through  large  foreign  houses  at  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  which  act 
as  intermediaries  between  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the  Chinese  buyer.  These 
supply  houses  maintain  agencies  in  the  open  ports  of  the  interior,  study  the  require- 
ments of  the  market,  and  fill  orders,  large  or  small,  from  their  warehouse  stocks. 

There  are  two  "  chops  "  of  needles  on  this  market.  The  oldest  and  most  popular 
brand  is  called  the  "  Crown  chop."    These  needles  retail  on  the  streets  at  8  copper 
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cents  per  package  of  25.  Ten  cents  Mexican  at  present  valuation  is  equal  to  3-8 
cents  United  States.  A  newer  brand  has  the  letters  O.  T.  T.  O.  stamped  on  each 
needle  near  the  head ;  it  is  more  brittle  than  the  "  Crown  "  and  cheaper.  Both  needles 
are  very  brightly  polished.  The  "  Crown  chop  "  needles  are  packed  for  shipment  in 
small  wooden  boxes  holding  50  packages  of  5,000  needles  per  package.  Each  lot  of 
50  packages  is  wrapped  in  heavy  manila  paper,  and  the  box  is  bound  with  iron.  The 
small  packets  of  25  needles  are  made  proof  against  dampness  by  having  the  needles 
themselves  wrapped  with  heavy  lead  paper. 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  ~by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  December  1,  1916. 

Wheat. 

Bushels. 

1,530,406 
900,377 
782,270 
998,447 
963,064 
1,566,629 
1,139,871 
695,828 
685,077 

1,779,138 
261,270 
692,692 
504,660 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

161,903 
30,081 
58,733 
51,585 
18,010 
70,286 
87  334 
43,623 
17,819 

y 

230,711 
38,065 
65,944 
37,359 

Flax. 
Bushels. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C  P  R, 

Bushels. 

907,166 
127,002 
238,036 
133,284 
200,352 
1,313,241 
'  551,533 
313,768 
391,352 

1,322.329 
100,719 
355,132 
265,349 

Bushels. 

5,599,475 
1,158,470 
1,230,526 
1,183,316 
1,356,411 
3,030,463 
1,778,738 
1,076,346 
1,094,248 

3,434,339 
515,838 

1,251,276 
854,084 

Empire  Elevator  Co   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

101,010 
151,487 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific.  .  ....   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

154,985 
80,307 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

23,127 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   

D.  Horn  &  Co. .   

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Total  terminal  elevators . . 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 
Depot  Harbour  

102,161 
115,784 
137,508 
46,716 

12,519,729 

6,219,263 

911,453 

913,085 

20,563,530 

241,151 
153,922. 

155,565 
87,279 

85,500 
64,180 

856 

86 
1,607 
2  628 

521,404 

210,022 

1,217 

4,321 

736,964 

403,570 
128,039 
1,982,097 
3,572,117 

791,647 

106,072 
104,631 
2,340,384 

2,562,539 
1,376,812 
2,518,932 
207,944 
1,140,867 

Midland- 

307,353 
25,96L 
1,645,786 
1,436,149 

59,377 
102,078 
175,843 
2,022,939 

36,840 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

24^444 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

160,468 
88,585 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

5(8,427 

283,22J 

106,072 
96,301 
1,725,708 

8,330 
614,676 

Prescott.  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1.  

647,508 
339,232 
355,691 
23,190 
302,913 

1,876,172 
998,068 

2,161,994 
171,812 
507,559 

38,859 
39,512 
1,247 
6,834 
330,695 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  .John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

' '  f  6,108 

Total  quantity  in  store  

6,215,216 
19,256,349 

10,286,843 
16,716,128 

703,040 
1,615,710 

f  6,108 
24,444 

f  6,108 
941,850 

17,235,651 
38,536,145 

t  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
December  1,  1916. 


Grades. 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard .... 
No.  1  Northern. 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat... 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals 


Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

No.  2     „  .... 

No.  3  „ 

Et.  No.  1  Feed. 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Other  


Totals. 


Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  n   

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals. 


Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada. 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals. 


Corn, 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Terminals. 


Busheli- . 

17,070 
1,1 8'.),  998 
2,071,189 
2,007,231 
1,214,761 


6,019,480 


12,519,729 


22,025 
1,970,981 
793,040 
791,490 


2,035,121 


6,219,263 


64,467 
269,292 
362,099 

96,964 
118,631 


911,453 


592,933 
271,249 
28,549 


20, 354 
913,085 


20,563,530 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


157,451 
120,812 
104,956 
42,469 
8,797 
19 

86,900 


521,404 


6,573 
63,960 
32, 585 
74,727 
16,356 

2,032 
13,783 


210,022 


361 

856 


1.2L' 


3,918 
55 
348 


4,321 


736,964 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 


1,336,658 
1,751,705 
1,438,961 
295,577 
370,581 
79,445 
942,289 


6,215,216 


14,803 
6,449,742 
1,689,662 
411,011 
313, 62;} 
447,730 
960,269 


10,286,843 


42,136 
249,852 
286,002 

19,004 
106,046 


'03,040 


24,444 


24,444 


6,108 


17,235,651 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  December  1,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

December  1,  1916 — 

Bushels. 

12,519,729 
521,404 
6,215,216 

Bushels. 

8,043,801 
215,560 
11,020,435 

Bushels. 

20,563,530 
736,964 
17,235,651 

December  3,  1915 — 

19,256,349 

19.279,796 

38,536,145 

9,234,914 
664,016 
7,464,795 

6,273,259 
76,272 
5,427,940 

15,508,173 
740,288 
12,892,735 

December  3,  1914— 

17,363,725 

11,777,471 

29,141,196 

4,119,602 
1,222,069 
8,328,445 

2,712,456 
573,318 
3,736,097 

6,832,058 
1,795,387 
12.064,542 

Totals  

13,670,116 

7,021,871 

20,691,987 

TENDERS  INVITED. 
South  Africa. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  for  purchase  of  stores  required  by  the  South 
African  railways  and  harbours,  Johannesburg.  These  specifications  and  tender  forms 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  file  No.  A.  2047.) 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  together  with  the  date  on  which  tenders  close  are 
briefly  outlined  thus : — 


Tender  No. 

Date  of  Closing. 

Particulars. 

742. 

December  18,  1916    (12  a.m.) 

Steel  structures  to  form  erecting 
shops  for  heavy  locomotives  at  Salt 
River  Workshops,  Cape  Town. 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regdsta,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1991.  Apples. — A  London  apple  importer  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  shippers  with  a  view  to  handling  on  shippers'  account. 

1992.  *Box  shooks. — A  candle  and  oil  concern  in  Bristol  desires  to  be  put  in 
communication  with  a  Canad'an  inrnufacturer  of  box  shooks.  Eor  full  particulars  see 
report  from  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  dated  November  10,  1916,  see  page 
1394. 

1993.  *Nails. — A  firm  in  Bristol  who  require  about  8  tons  of  wire  cement  coated 
nails  per  annum,  wishes  to  hear  from  a  manufacturer  in  Canada  who  can  supply 
them  with  l|-inch,  lf-inch  and  2-inch  14-gauge  nails.  About  three-quarters  of  their 
requirements  are  for  the  l-|-inch  and  the  remainder  lf-inch  nails,  only  two  or  three 
cwt.  of  the  2-inch  size  being  required. 

1994.  Provisions. — A  Cardiff  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for  reliable 
and  progressive  Canadian  exporters  of  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  eggs,  etc. 

1995.  Canned  lima  beans. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian packers  of  canned  small  lima  beans  of  the  highest  quality. 

1996.  *x"Fish  oils. — A  London  firm  of  importers  and  brokers  asks  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  oils,  from  whom  they  invite  offers. 

1997.  Car  wheels. — A  railway  supply  company  in  China  wants  Canadian  car 
wheels. 

1998.  Agency. — An  English  firm  with  agents  in  most  of  the  British  colonies  asks 
for  the  following  Canadian-made  goods  to  supply  their  agents  in  India  and  South 
Africa : — 

Boots  and  shoes  suitable  for  the  native  trade. 
Boots  and  shoes  suitable  for  trade  with  whites. 

Cotton  shirts,  underclothing,  cheap  trousers,  denim  overalls,  and  jackets  suitable 
for  native  trade,  Dungaree  overalls. 

Soaps,  perfumes,  candies,  chocolates,  files,  tools,  etc.,  suitable  for  native  trade. 

They  state  they  would  prefer  to  work  on  a  commission  basis,  but  have  made 
arrangements  by  which  all  orders  can  be  confirmed  and  goods  paid  for  through  New 
York  houses. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 
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1999.  Canned  salmon. — One  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocery  and  general  mer- 
chandise companies  in  Australia  doing  an  extensive  distributing  business,  is  desirous 
of  entering  into  direct  negotiations  with  British  Columbia  packers  of  various  grades 
of  canned  salmon  with  a  view  of  arranging  in  advance  for  the  purchase  of  their  1917 
requirements.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  Canadian  packers,  not  already 
represented  in  Australia,  to  secure  large  business  from  a  wealthy  corporation  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  obtaining  their  supplies  within  the  Empire. 

2000.  Refined  nickel. — A  London  company  desires  the  addresses  of  actual  pro- 
ducers of  a  refined  Canadian  nickel. 

2001.  Flints  for  cigarette  lighters. — A  British  firm  wishes  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  flints  for  cigarette  lighters  with  a  view  to  getting  sup- 
plies for  the  United  Kingdom. 

2002.  *Cod  and  other  fish  oils.— A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  cod  and  other  fish  oils  from  Canada. 

2003.  Wood-pulp. — An  English  correspondent  states  that  he  is  desirous  of  using 
the  great  opportunities  he  now  has  of  adding  wood-pulp  to  his  present  business  and 
is  looking  out  for  some  good  firm  or  firms  in  Canada  who  desire  to  do  a  direct  trade 
with  British  papermakers.  He  is  prepared  to  work  on  commission  terms  (only)  and 
can  produce  the  very  highest  references  as  to  ability  and  integrity. 

2004.  Railway  springs,  etc. — A  reliable  firm  of  Buenos  Aires  engineering  repre- 
sentatives are  desirous  of  being  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
capable  of  quoting  on  large  orders  for  delivery  to  an  Argentine  railway  company. 
They  also  want  supplies  of  steam  and  electric  cranes,  wire  ropes,  hoisting  engines, 
steel  springs  for  railway  carriages  and  for  automobiles,  spring  steel,  construction 
steel,  such  as  angles,  rounds,  plates,  flats,  etc. 

2005.  Hay,  oats,  etc.- — A  Newfoundland  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  communication 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  hay,  oats,  corn  and  other  feeds. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report, 

*Part      L — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  J,5  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 
Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  85  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Comxnercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentietk  Century.    (Price,  cloth   cover,  $1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

♦Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

♦Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

,  List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

♦  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


*Part 


*Part 
♦Part 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadjan  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Gable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.  C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.    T.   Lithgow,    87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers, 

36    Spring    Gardens,    Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.    Forsyth    Smith,    27-28    Pearl  Building, 

East    Parade,    Leeds.       Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

N  ,T>.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 

Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R-  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 

B.    Millin,    The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N  S  W'  Norway  and  Denmark. 

™       m  ■      ^l8*1  ™CSt  ,"dieS:i  '  C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spam,  Trinidad  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L».  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General, 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  anc? 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  December  18,  1916.       .  No.  673 

RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress.) 

Omsk,  Siberia,  October  23/10,  1916. 

THE  GRANTING  OF  CREDIT. 

The  necessity  for  the  granting  of  extended  credits  is  emphasized  in  most  discus- 
sions regarding  the  possibilities  for  trade  with  Siberia.  A  brief  review  of  the  terms 
upon  which  German  and  other  European  manufacturers  and  exporters  sold  goods  in* 
this  market  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  may  therefore  not  be  out  of  place. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Siberia;  hence  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  population  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  yield  of  the  harvests  and  ready 
money  is  plentiful  only  during  a  few  months  of  the  year.  These  factors  naturally 
affect  the  mode  of  payment  desired  by  local  dealers  for  the  foreign  ^oods  which  they 
require.  The  manufacturers  of  European  countries  have  extended  credits  in  Siberia 
according  to  the  kind  of  goods  sold  and  other  circumstances.  There  has  been  a  great 
variation  in  the  terms  of  credit  granted  by  the  exporters  of  different  countries. 
German  firms,  who  were  the  most  successful  in  competing  for  Siberian  business, 
granted  credits  extending  from  three  to  nine  months  against  time  drafts  or  promis- 
sory notes,  and  on  some  articles,  such  as  engines  and  all  kinds  of  machinery,  payments 
by  instalments  were  received  over  a  period  of  up  to  two  or  three  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  more  responsible  firms  with  whom  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  had  established 
a  connection,  sales  were  often  made  on  open  credit.  The  del  credere  business  devoloped 
by  the  German  banks  was  an  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
German  trade  with  Siberia.  In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  between  a 
local  bank  and  a  buyer  of  German  goods,  the  discharge  of  the  latter' s  obligations  was 
guaranteed  to  the  exporter's  bank  in  Germany.  The  larger  houses  doing  business  in 
Siberia  as  a  rule  demand  longer  terms  of  credit  than  is  extended  to  small  firms. 

British  houses  shipping  general  merchandise  to  Siberia  have  generally  confined 
the  granting  of  long-term  credit  to  reliable  firms  with  whom  they  had  been  dealing  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  the  case  of  machinery  and  similar  lines,  however,  they  were 
more  inclined  to  meet  the  terms  accorded  by  their  competitors.  United  States  manu- 
facturers have  been  reluctant  to  grant  as  long  terms  of  credit  as  their  European  com- 
petitors, and  have  usually  with  a  few  local  exceptions  demanded  either  cash  against 
documents  American  seaport,  or  at  the  most  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  United  States  products  were  sold  through  the  medium  of 
Oermnn  middlemen,  who  relieved  the  manufacturers  of  the  risk  attending  the  granting 
of  credit. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  DRAFTS. 

The  Russo-Asiatic  Bank,  the  Russian  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade,  the  Siberian  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  the  Volga-Kama  Bank  maintain  branches  in  the  principal  centres 
of  Siberia  and  undertake  the  collection  of  drafts  drawn  by  foreign  manufacturers 
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or  export  merchants  on  responsible  importers.  Time  drafts  duly  accepted  are  exchanged 
for  the  shipping  documents  and  are  deposited  for  collection.  A  guarantee  is  seldom 
required,  but  when  such  is  the  case  it  usually  consists  of  an  additional  promissory 
note  with  not  less  than  two  approved  signatures.  Previous  to  the  war  interest  was 
charged  for  the  time  over  which  the  credit  extended  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  per  cent 
per  annum.  Approximately  the  same  rate  of  interest  was  also  charged  by  the  local 
banks  on  loans  which  were  used  by  importers  for  payments  on  goods  in  cases  where 
no  credit  was  extended  by  the  manufacturer.  The  banks  as  a  rule  also  charge  a  com- 
mission of  1  to  2  per  cent  for  the  opening  of  a  credit. 

INFORMATION  REGARDING  CUSTOMER'S  STANDING. 

The  success  of  German  firms  in  the  granting  of  credits  in  Russia  was  largely 
due  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  home  banks.  They  were  also  greatly  helped 
however  by  the  fact  that  they  frequently  maintained  their  own  resident  agents  who 
were  able  to  carefully  investigate  the  credit  standing  of  customers.  In  addition 
valuable  facilities  were  afforded  by  the  mercantile  agencies  such  as  the  well-known 
Schimmelpfeng  organization,  whose  ramifications  in  Russia  were  extensive.  Outside 
of  the  help  rendered  by  these  aids,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  for  foreign  firms 
to  obtain  information  respecting  the  standing  of  prospective  customers.  Banks  as  a 
rule  are  only  able  to  supply  particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  credit  which  they  consider 
it  safe  for  them  to  grant  to  the  party  concerned.  It  is  also  claimed  that 'the  banks 
are  not  always  in  a  position  to  give  a  disinterested  estimate  regarding  the  standing 
of  a  client.  These  considerations,  however,  apply  practically  to  only  a  certain  class 
of  firms.  It  is  nearly  always  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  references  regarding  the 
standing  of  responsible  and  old-established  houses. 

THE  LEGAL  POSITION. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  commercial  law  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
sections  relating  to  bankruptcy,  should  tend  to  minimize  many  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  granting  of  credit  in  Russia.  It  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  escape 
the  paying  off  of  accumulated  debts  by  transferring  an  indebted  concern  to  another 
person.  According  to  a  law  passed  in  1904  regulating  sales  by  instalments,  articles 
so  sold  remain  the  property  of  the  seller  until  fully  paid  for.  In  practice  and  in 
accordance  with* an  old  law,  however,  the  goods  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
purchaser,  and  are  subject  to  seizure  by  his  creditors.  Resale  or  mortgage  is  only 
to  be  considered  void  if  the  third  party  is  aware  that  the  goods  belong  to  a  seller  under 
the  law  of  1904.  It  is  now  proposed  to  remedy  this  apparent  contradiction  and  other 
points  in  the  commercial  law  which  are  at  variance  with  approved  modern  practice. 
It  has  hitherto  not  paid  to  sue  for  minor  claims  in  Russia,  owing  to  discouraging 
delays  and  the  possibility  of  appeals  with  consequent  heavy  costs.  Court  fees  for 
civil  procedure  are  usually  1  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  action,  plus  stamp  dues,  etc., 
while  the  lawyer  as  a  rule  receives  10  per  cent  for  his  services. 

POSITION  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  FAR  EAST. 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  Siberia  from  the  trade  point  of  view  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts  which  are  commercially  distinct  from  one  another.  The 
above  remarks  regarding  the  credit  situation  have  been  based  principally  on  the 
practices  which  have  prevailed  in  Western  Siberia  or  the  territory  between  the  Ural 
mountains  and  lake  Baikal.  A  large  share  of  the  trade  of  this  district  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  Moscow  wholesale  firms  and  the  terms  of  purchase  are  arranged  at  that 
point.  There  are  also  a  number  of  strong  independent  houses  doing  both  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  who  deal  directly  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  as  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  so  far  as  the  granting  of  credit  is  concerned,  the 
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conditions  in  Western  Siberia  are  similar  to  those  found  in  European  Russia.  A 
few  observations  are  necessary,  however,  with  regard  to  the  special  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Eastern  Siberia  or  the  territory  between  lake  Baikal  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  trade  in  this  district  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  Ear  Eastern  or  specialized  busi- 
ness, and  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  firms,  who  buy  goods  for  the  most 
part  on  open  credit.  According  to  a  report  of  the  American  Consul  at  Vladivostok, 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  banks  at  that  point  prior  to  the  war  was  8  to  9£  per 
cent  per  annum.  Following  the  practice  of  the  Far  East,  the  banks  have  large  ware- 
houses where  goods  may  be  stored  awaiting  the  collection  of  drafts.  In  other  respects 
the  granting  of  credit  in  Eastern  Siberia  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  as  out- 
lined above  in  connection  with  the  practices  prevailing  in  the  territory  west  of  lake 
Baikal. 

SUMMARY  OF  CREDIT  SITUATION  IN  SIBERIA. 

The  credit  situation  in  Siberia  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  credit  has  been 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  trade  with  this  market.  The  extent  of 
credit  granted  has  been  regarded  by  importers  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  factors, 
and  the  quality  being  the  same  a  preference  has  always  been  given  to  the  manufac- 
turers offering  the  best  terms.  Conflicting  opinions  are  held  as  to  what  will  be  the 
probable  position  on  the  return  to  conditions  of  peace.  At  present  nearly  all  transac- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  and  the  experience  thus  gained  is  sure  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  in  the  future.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  German 
firms  will  not  be  in  a  position  financially  to  set  the  pace  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 
by  offering  practically  unlimited  credits  to  responsible  firms.  On  the  other  hand  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  economic  position  of  the  Kussian  Empire  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  bulk  of  the  population  being  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  there  is  a 
general  liquidation  of  liabilities  only  once  a  year.  The  people  being  still  relatively 
poor  are  only  able  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  retailer  after  realizing  on 
their  crops.  The  wholesaler  accordingly  is  compelled  to  grant  his  customers  credit 
varying  up  to  twelve  months.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  endeavours  to  receive  on 
delivery  of  the  goods  a  payment  sufficient  to  cover  his  outlay  for  duty  and  inland 
freight  charges.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  should  be 
asked  to  help  finance  the  trade  and  that  the  credit  factor  should  be  looked  upon  as 
such  an  important  consideration,  frequently  overbalancing  that  of  price  and  quality. 
T,hese  points  are  especially  applicable  to  si  new  and  developing  territory  such  as 
Siberia,  where  capital  is  relatively  scarce.  It  is  therefore  considered  desirable  that 
manufacturers  should  extend  such  terms  of  credit  as  will  enable  the  importers  to 
receive  the  merchandise  and  allow  for  the  turnover  of  a  portion  before  payment  is 
made.  A  term  of  six  months  on  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  the  goods  has  been 
suggested  as  a  reasonable  standard  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  adopt  in  granting 
credit  to  responsible  Siberian  customers,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods 
and  the  customer  concerned.  It  is  hoped  that  the  above  particulars  may  be  of  some 
service  to  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  trade  with  this  market 
in  which  the  credit  factor  plays  such  an  important  part. 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Auent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Chrtstiania,  Norway,  November  20,  1916. 

THE  PAPER  AND  WOOD-PULP  MARKET. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Farmand  writes  in  its  last  edition: — 

"  The  prolonged  absence  of  orders  for  cellulose  has  had  a  depressing  influence, 
but  there  is  so  little  doing  that  prices  have  not  really  been  tested.  For  mecihanical 
there  is  more  inquiry,  but  holders  are  disinclined  to  commit  themselves  until  they 
see  more  clearly  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  tug-of-war  on  the  question  of  log 
prices.    Up  to  the  present  no  logs  have  been  purchased. 

The  scares  of  the  Aaadalen  Pulp  Mills  in  Norway  have  been  sold  by  the  owners 
to  forest  proprietors  of  the  district,  for  a  sum  of  $240,000,  exclusive  of  the  stocks  of 
logs,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  value  of  the  day. 

The  Swedish  trade  paper  Affarsvarlden  writes  in  its  issue  of  November  15: — 

u  Mechanical  Wood-pulp. — As  regards  mechanical  wood-pulp,  the  position  of 
things  is  unaltered,  the  demand  being  little,  or  as  good  as  none.  Sellers  maintain  a 
calm,  expectant  attitude,  as  the  yearns  calculated  production  is  almost  entirely  sold, 
and  the  greatly  increasing  costs  of  production  prompt  them  to  observe  caution  with 
respect  to  sales  for  future  delivery.    Prices  are  firm  and  unaltered. 

"  Chemical  Wood-pulp. — American  buyers  are  still  in  the  market  in  order  to 
cover  their  needs  for  the  coming  winter.  The  prospect,  that  negotiations  which  have 
just  been  begun  with  England,  may  lead  to  the  granting  on  a  large  scale,  of  export 
licenses  for  wood-pulp  to  that  country,  seems  to  have  had  a  most  stimulating  effect  on 
the  sales  to  the  United  States  for  there  exists  no  doubt  that  if  an  arrange- 
ment be  made  with  the  British  Government  for  the  export  of  a  large  quantity  of 
wood-pulp,  there  will  be  very  little  left  for  other  markets  during  the  immediate 
future.    Price  quotations  are  firm  and  unaltered. 

ENORMOUS  LUMBER  PRICES  IN  NORWAY. 

On  October  31  the  Drammen  River  Forest  Owners  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Drammen,  and  it  is  usual  that  during  these  meetings  quite  a  few  contracts 
are  made  for  spring  deliveries  to  the  mills.  The  Forest  Owners  are  said  during  the 
meeting  to  have  decided  upon  an  increase  of  up  to  100  per  cent  on  last  year's  prices, 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  an  increase.  The 
buyers  on  their  side  have  also  agreed  not  to  pay  over  a  certain  price. 

The  well-known  Norwegian  trade  paper  Farmand  writes  in  this  same  connection 
in  its  November  4  edition: — 

"  What  at  present  occupies  the  attention  of  the  trade  is,  not  the  immediate  pros- 
pects of  selling  prices  so  much  as  the  outlook  for  its  timber  supply.  Forest  owners 
have  formed  associations  who  seem  to  consider  it  their  main  business  to  force  up  the 
price  of  logs,  and  they  have  now  fixed  upon  a  range  which  will  spell  ruin  for  the 
cellulose  mills,  unless  the  actual  price  of  the  manufactured  article  can  be  maintained 
right  up  to  1919.    For  the  mechanical  pulp  mills  to  concede  to  these  prices  would  be 
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sheer  madness.  Rather  than  purchase  logs  on  this  level,  the  mills  ought  to  face  the 
smaller  loss,  and  decide  to  stand  idla  after  having  consumed  the  supplies  actually  on 
hand. 

MORE  OF  THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER  MILLS  CLOSE  DOWN. 

I  mentioned  in  my  report  for  October  that  the  "  United  Paper  Mills  "  had  given 
their  workmen  notice  to  leave  in  fourteen  days  as  the  mill  wduld  stop  making  paper 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

Since  then  more  mills  have  followed  this  example,  and  now  there  are  standing 
out  of  work  about  twenty  paper  plants,  or  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
paper  plants  in  Norway,  and  several'  more  will  likely  follow  suit. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  paper  market  has  during  the  last  four  or  five 
months  grown  steadily  poorer;  the  consumption  of  paper  in  several  of  the  countries 
at  war  is  smaller  than  before;  and  many  of  the  oversea  markets  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Further  the  Norwegian  paper  manufacturing  has  come  into  an 
unsound  situation  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  high  prices  to  be  paid  for  cellulose. 

Even  combined  sulphite  and  paper  mills,  that  are  not  bound  to  old  orders,  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  stop  the  paper  machines  and  sell  their  pulp. 

Also  for  M.G.  cap,  thin  printing,  natural  and  other  kinds  of  paper  the  market 
is  poor. 

NORWEGIAN  SHIPOWNERS  PLACE  LARGE  CONTRACTS  FOR  NEW  TONNAGE  WITH 
FOREIGN  SHIPBUILDERS. 

At  present  there  is  under  building  or  contracted  for,  in  foreign  countries,  on 
account  of  Norwegian  shipowners,  new  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  about  1,300,000 
tons  d.w.  (about  800,000  gross  registered  tons).  Countries  outside  of  Europe  which 
have  secured  contracts  are  Canada,  United  States,  and  Japan,  with  about  800,000 
tons  d.w.  In  European  countries  outside  of  Norway  there  are  about  320,000  tons  d.w. 
.and  in  Norway  about  170,000  tons  d.w.  With  the  present  building  prices,  the  cost  of 
these  new  steamers  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  600,000,000  kroner  ($160,000,- 
000).  It  is  thought  that  it  will  take  nearly  two  years  before  all  of  these  new  steamers 
are  ready. 

The  cause  for  this  great  advance  in  new  building  first  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  high  freights  ruling  at  the  present  time,  but  partly  also  to  replace  the  many  Nor- 
wegian steamers,  that  have  been  destroyed  during  the  war. 

Lately,  however,  the  banks  have  commenced  to  hold  back  a  little  and  are  not  so 
willing  to  give  their  financial  assistance  for  the  further  building  of  new  ships,  as  it  is 
feared  that  such  abnormal  prices  as  are  now  paid  will  lead  to  loss  for  those  that  are 
holding  the  shares,  when  normal  conditions  again  set  in.  When  this  time  will  come 
is  of  course  difficult  to  say,  but  the  opinion  among  the  leading  financiers  is  that  it 
must  be  considered  very  doubtful  if  the  present  high  rates  of  freight  will  keep  up  long 
enough  to  enable  ships  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  one  or  two  years  from  now  to  sail 
with  such  profits  that  the  purchase  amount  can  be  refunded  to  a  necessary  degree 
hefore  the  change  sets  in. 

NEW  DANISH  OVERSEA  TRADE  ENTERPRISES. 

The  Norwegian  Consul  General  at  Copenhagen  reports  that  lately  there  have 
been  formed  in  Denmark  several  new  trade  enterprises  with  business  in  oversea 
markets  in  view,  and  several  already  existing  concerns  in  the  same  line  have  increased 
their  capital,  in  some  instances,  quite  considerably. 

Thus  in  these  days  several  of  the  leading  men  within  the  Danish  trade- world 
have  formed  a  large  new  company  under  the  name  of  NordisTc  Oversish  Handelssel- 
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skab  (Northern  Oversea  Trading  Company),  with  a  capital  of  -15,000,000  kroner 
($4,000,000). 

The  object  of  this  company  is,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  open  up 
offices  in  the  different  countries,  from  which  exports  of  any  account  now  take  place 
to  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  of  products  for  use  in  the  industries, 
as  well  as  for  farm  use.  The  company's  intention  is  not  so  much  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  at  the  moment,  but  more  to  develop  an  increased  trade  relation  with 
the  respective  countries  after  the  war. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Eeport  of  Canadian  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  B.  Millin.) 

Sydney,  October  26,  1916. 

TRADE   SITUATION — NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  high  price  of  wool  is  being  maintained,  in  fact  this  week  the  record  price 
of  wool  for  Australia  was  reached,  a  parcel  of  greasy  wool  realizing  the  extraordinary 
figure  of  26^  per  pound.  The  embargo  on  the  export  of  wool  to  the  United  States 
still  continues  but  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  it  lifted.  Japan  and  Italy 
are  making  increased  purchases  of  the  commodity.  Extraordinary  rains  have  fallen 
over  the  whole  of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  and  pastor alists  and  agriculturists 
are  assured  of  an  excellent  season.  The  rainfall  records  in  many  places  reached  to 
from  20  to  26  inches  and  the  rain  was  of  such  a  regular  nature  that  practically  no 
flood  damage  accrued. 

PAPER  PULP  FROM  LALANG  GRASS. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  reports  that  a  well  known  agricultural  and  techni- 
cal chemist,  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of  Cairns,  Queensland,  who  is  now  in  Sydney,  has 
conducted  very  successful  experiments  in  manufacturing  paper  pulp  out  of  Lalang 
grass,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  blady  grass,  on  account  of  its  great  blades 
which  are  4  or  5  feet  long.  It  resembles  very  closely  the  Esparto  of  Spain  and  North 
Africa  and  when  dried  before  making  it  into  pulp  yields  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of 
first-class  paper-making  pulp.  He  states  that  Esparto  is  the  best  pulp  known  and 
the  blady  grass  product  is  within  10  per  cent  of  the  same  value.  There  are  millions 
of  tons  of  this  grass  growing  in  Queensland.  Three  crops  a  year  can  be  cut  from  it, 
and  it  is  a  curse  to  the  country.  Mr.  Campbell  is  also  experimenting  with  other 
plants  with  good  results,  namely,  Chinese  burr  (Urena),  and  the  Queensland  hemp 
(Sida  Ketusa).  They  produce  30  per  cent  of  first-class  paper  pulp.  Lantana,  which 
is  also  regarded  as  a  great  pest,  makes  an  excellent  wrapping  paper.  Screwpine  or 
Pandanus,  which  also  grows  prolifically,  is  likewise  being  experimented  with. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  now  in  Sydney  watching  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  at  the 
Sydney  paper  mills. 

TRADE  OF  NEWCASTLE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

For  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1916,  the  quantity  of  coal  exported 
outside  the  state  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  was  valued  at  £1,261,750.  As  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  coal  exported  for  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  previous 
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year  there  was  a  decrease  in  value  of  £306,000.  Exports  other  than  coal  decreased 
from  £630,448  to  £185,674  for  the  same  period.  Imports,  however,  showed  an  increase 
from  £746,673  in  1915  to  £798,398  in  1916. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  sum  of  £6,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines,  etc.,  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales.  The  bulk  of  this  amount 
has  been  spent  on  the  line  which  taps  the  rich  north  coast  dairying  districts,  and  of 
which  two-thirds  is  now  complete.  A  large  part  of  the  balance  has  been  spent  in 
extending  existing  lines  to  the  wheat-growing  districts.  Extensive  alterations  .  are 
contemplated  within  the  next  few  years  in  electrifying  the  suburban  lines  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  of  Sydney. 

PROSPECTIVE  WHEAT  CROP  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  Government  statistician  estimates  that  the  area  under  wheat  this  season  is 
4,524,000  acres,  which  is  647,864  acres  less  than  last  year.  The  fact  that  the  area  is 
smaller  is  not  surprising  and  it  is  very  gratifying  that  the  shrinkage  is  not  greater. 
It  was  generally  expected  that  the  shortage  would  be  20  or  25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  record  area  sown  last  season,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  fact  that  over 
four  and  a  half  million  acres  have  been  sown  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  industry 
which  has  greatly  suffered  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labour.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  season  when  the  record  area  of  5,172,000  acres  was  sown  the  present  area  sown 
is  the  largest.  Owing  to  the  bountiful  rainfall  that  the  whole  state  has  been  blessed 
with  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  crops  to  fail,  in  fact  in  some  quarters  it  is 
estimated  that  owing  to  a  better  average  yield  the  total  crop  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
last  season.  At  the  present  time  every  country  station  has  great  stacks  of  wheat  from 
the  last  crop  in  its  yards  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  stacks  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish  when  the  new  .harvest  is  garnered.  In  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth 
53,833,000  bags  were  available  from  the  last  harvest  and  as  only  12,000,000  bags  have 
been  shipped  during  the  past  nine  months,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  balance  of 
31,297,000  bags  which  is  still  on  hand,  representing  2,500,000  tons,  cannot  be  shipped 
before  the  new  harvest  will  be  upon  us.  Owing  to  the  possibility  of  the  wheat  having 
to  be  stacked  a  long  time,  growers  have  been  officially  notified  that  it  will  be  advisable 
to  bag  the  wheat  in  new  bags  sewn  with  flax  twine  and  thus  avoid  loss  through  weak 
bagging. 

FORESTRY  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  timbers  grown  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  many  of  the  species  provide  a  wide  range  of  usefulness,  from  the  hardness  and 
durability  of  the  celebrated  ironbark  to  the  light  easily  worked  woods  suitable  for 
cabinet  work. 

Unfortunately  timber  has  been  cut  down  recklessly  and  no  heed  paid  to  future 
requirements.  This  denudation  has  produced  such  harmful  effects  that  not  only  is  the 
supply  of  certain  species  practically  exhausted,  but  the  operation  of  replacement  will 
occupy  many  years  of  patient  propagation.  One  timber  for  instance,  cedar,  is  prac- 
tically extinct.  In  1907  a  Koyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  it  was  then  estimated  that  the  hard  and  soft  timbers  would  last  for  forty-seven 
and  twenty-eigJit  years  respectively,  the  young  timber  maturing  in  the  meantime  being 
taken  into  consideration.  To  a  limited  extent  steps  were  then  taken  to  provide  for 
the  better  control  of  timber  cutters  and  replanting.  As  the  provisions  then  made  were 
found  to  be  ineffective,  a  fresh  Act  has  just  been  passed  by  the  State  Parliament  and 
provides  for  the  dedication,  reservation  and  control  of  State  forests  and  timber 
reserves.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  commission  will  be  to  provide  the  reaffores- 
tation on  an  extensive  scale.  Practically  all  our  timbers  are  hardwood,  the  only 
softwood  which  grows  to.  any  extent  being  hoop  pine.    TJiere  are  other  soft  woods  but 
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they  are  not  available  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  estimated  that,  approximately,  five- 
sixths  of  the  timber  supply  consists  of  mixed  hardwoods  and  one-sixth  of  soft  and 
brush  woods.  The  growth  of  our  hardwoods  is  very  slow.  Grey  ironbark  grows  to  a 
diameter  of  30  inches  in  60  years;  tallow  wood,  30  inches  in  52  years;  spotted  gum,  21 
inches  in  27  years ;  red  mahogany,  24  inches  in  54  years ;  turpentine,  30  inches  in  68 
years.  The  growth  of  our  soft  woods  is  as  follows :  Ked  cedar,  32  inches  in  64  years ; 
hoop  pine,  30  inches  in  62  years ;  colonial  teak,  28  inches  in  46  years. 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  - 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  there  were  665  sawmills  licensed.  The 
employees  numbered  5,799,  and  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  was  estimated  at 
£619,000.  The  output  of  timber  amounted  to  164,888,000  superficial  feet,  valued  at  the 
mills  at  £1,140,331. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  TIMBER. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  import  and  export  values  of  timber  to  and 
from  New  South  Wales  for  six  years : — 

Year  ended  June  3  0 —                                                      Import  Value.  Export  Value. 

1909                                                                                      £1,011,934  £299,803 

1910                                                                        ..    ..           879,701  247,428 

1911                                                                                        1,014,058  285,572 

1912                                                                                        1,147,414  279,900 

1913..                                                                                    1,436,922  248,020 

1914                                                                                        1,405,779  261,607 

1915                                                                                        1,137,000  205,000 

1916  t                                                                       883,000  178,638 

The  bulk  of  our  timber  exported  is  sent  to  New  Zealand  in  the  shape  of  logs  and 
girders  for  wharf  construction  and  building  purposes,  also  large  quantities  of  railway 
sleepers. 

EXPERIMENTAL   PLANTING  WITH   PRISON  LABOUR. 

A  camp  for  good  conduct  prisoners  has  recently  been  established  by  the  New 
South  Wales  prison  authorities  and  the  services  of  prisoners  are  being  utilized  for 
reafforestation  purposes.  Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
plantation  inland  for  the  benefit  of  recovering  consumptives  desiring  to  lead  an  open 
air  life,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  little  money. 

SYDNEY^  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  PORTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

That  Sydney  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  world  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  its  oversea  and  interstate  shipping  entries  (entirely  exclusive  of  coastal  trade) 
with  the  returns  of  other  ports,  as  shown  by  the  following  table.  The  figures  quoted 
relate  to  the  latest  years  available  and  published  by  the  Government  statistician 
of  New  South  Wales.    The  ports  are  given  in  their  order  of  precedence: — 

Tons. 

1.  Antwerp   13,686,297 

2.  New  York   13,673,765 

3.  London   13,006,065 

4.  Hamburg   12,346,600 

5.  Liverpool  (including  Birkenhead)   11,958,542 

6.  Rotterdam   11,559,443 

7.  Honk  Kong   11,483,663 

8.  Lisbon   8,734,011 

9.  Singapore  '   8,636,467 

10.  Monte  Video   8,598,326 

11.  Marseilles   7,986,609 

12.  Colombo   7,713,987 

13.  Funchal   7,425,518 

14.  Cardiff   7,284,899 

15.  Rio  de  Janeiro   6,387,400 

16.  Gibraltar   6,315,267 

17.  Naples.  .  .   6,254,554 

18.  Newcastle  and  N.  and  S.  Shields   5,998,570 

19.  Genoa   5,846,731 

20.  Malta — Valetta  .•  •   ••  5,546,093 

21.  Sydney   5,399,836 

22.  Melbourne   0,206,130 
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The  total  tonnage  for  Sydney  the  previous  year  was  6,174,321  tons,  and  the 
decrease  was  caused  by  war  conditions  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  tonnage.  Had 
conditions  been  normal,  Sydney  would  undoubtedly  have  occupied  about  the  16th 
position. 

THE  GROWING  SHIPPING  TRADE  OF  SYDNEY. 

Between  the  years  1860  and  1915  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
the  state  of  New  South  Wales  has  more  than  doubled,  the  entries  increasing  from 
1,424  to  3,000.  In  the  same  period  the  tonnage  of  vessels  increased  sixteen  times. 
The  average  tonnage  has  advanced  steadily,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  very  rapidly. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  from  all  ports  entering  Sydney  harbour  in  1915  was 
9,446,  having  a  net  registered  tonnage  (inclusive  of  coastwise  shipping)  of  8,164,333. 

The  trade  of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  is  carried,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
under  the  British  nag,  the  deep-sea  trade  with  the  mother  country  and  British 
Possessions  being  controlled  by  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  inter- 
state trade  chiefly  by  local  shipowners.  Foreign-owned  shipping  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  direct  trade 
transacted  with  foreign  ports  is  now  carried  in  non-British  vessels.  The  British 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1860  was  689,251,  or  80-2  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
859,319;  while  in  1880  the  proportion  was  as  high  as  92-9  per  cent,  British  vessels 
representing  2,259,924  tons  out  of  a  total  of  2,432,779.  In  1913,  however,  the  British 
shipping  had  fallen  to  81-4  per  cent,  the  foreign  tonnage  being  18 -6  per  cent.  The 
disturbance  of  trade,  caused  by  war  conditions,  has  affected  this  average,  the  figures 
for  1914-15  showing  British  shipping  tonnage  as  rising  to  89-08  per  cent  and  foreign 
tonnage  falling  proportionately  to  10-92  per  cent. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  November  16,  1916. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOOD  CONTROLLER. 

As  a  result  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  of  all  kinds — according  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  retail  prices  on  the  1st  of  November  were  about 
5  per  cent  higher  than  a  month  earlier — the  Government  has  decided  to  adopt  drastic 
measures  and  to  appoint  a  controller  of  food  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  will  assume  control  of  all  problems  of  food  in  this  country,  including,  if 
necessary,  the  regulations  of  sales  and  prices. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  a  comprehensive  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday,  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  November,  outlining  the 
scheme  contemplated,  which  will  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

lowers  Vested  in  Controller. 

Important  powers  which  will  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Food  Controller 
xire : — 

(1)  To  proceed  against  any  person  who  wastes  or  unnecessarily  destroys  any 
article  of  food. 
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(2)  To  prescribe  the  purposes  for  which  an  article  of  food  may  or  may  not  be 
used.    (For  instance,  whole  milk  is  not  to  be  given  to  pigs.) 

(3)  To  prevent  the  milling  of  pure  white  flour,  from  which  some  of  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  wheat  have  been  abstracted,  and  to  require  millers  to  produce  only  a 
''■  straight  grade  99  'flour,  which  will  raise  the  yield  by  about  8£  per  cent. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  proper  distribution  of  food — by  the  use  of  food  tickets, 
should  this  become  necessary. 

(5)  To  prevent  the  "  cornering 99  of  articles  of  food. 

(6)  To  fx  maximum  prices.    (It  is  not  intended  to  fix  prices  generally,  but  it 
may  be  done  in  regard  to  milk  and  other  articles.) 

(7)  To  take  over  the  whole  of  the  wheat  crops  should  the  Government  so  decide. 

(8)  To  secure  returns  of  stock  of  commodities  reld  by  individuals,  of  contracts 
entered  into  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  such  commodities  and  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

To  commence  with,  orders  are  to  be  immediately  issued  for: — 

(a)  For  a  return  of  milk  contracts,  sales,  purchases,  and  prices,  the  object  being  , 
lo  limit  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  milk. 

(o)  For  a  return  of  stocks  of  potatoes  exceeding  20  tons  and  of  the  purchasers 
of  potatoes  where  the  sales  exceed  20  tons. 

Regulations  Concerning  Flour. 

In  view  of  the  special  importance  of  the  flour  industry  to  Canada,  the  full 
account  of  Mr.  Kuncimair's  reference  to  the  proposed  regulations  as  dealt  with  in 
section  (3)  are  reproduced  as  given  in  the  London  Times  of  this  morning: — 

"  Then  there  comes  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles  of  food.  This  is  intended  particularly  to  apply  to  flour.  The  Government 
have  decided  that  70  per  cent  flour  cannot  now  be  permitted  in  this  country.  Pure 
i^hite  flour  from  which  has  been  abstracted,  as  some  people  think,  some  of  its  most 
valuable  qualities  will  not  be  milled  in  future.  We  shall  retain  in  the  flour  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  believe  in  some  quarters  is  called  oflal  and  in  others  precious  food. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  local  Government  Board  to  say  that  they  will  make 
regulations  under  the  Defence  of  the  Kealm  Acts  requiring  millers  to  produce  only 
a  straight  bread  flour  and  to  mill  not  less  than  some  fixed  percentage.  In  this  country 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  wheat,  the  flour  content  of 
which  varies  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  have  a  scale 
of  percentages.  The  general  average  percentage,  which  is  proposed  at  once  to  fix  will 
raise  the  yield  of  flour  about  8£  per  cent.  In  order  to  prevent  unfair  competition  with 
our  own  millers,  steps  will  be  taken  to  control  imported  flour.  Then  we  wish  to  have 
powers  to  deal  with  the  mode  of  sale  and  distribution  of  the  article.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  embark  on  food  tickets,  obviously  we  must  have  the  power  given 
to  us  to  do  it  without  long  and  protracted  discussion.  Directly  the  need  becomes 
apparent  power  ought  to  be  given  to  us  to  act.  Moreover  I  need  hardly  say  that  to 
have  this  power  in  our  hands  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the  market." 

Need  for  Economy. 

While  the  measures  are  to  a  certain  extent  precautionary,  Mr.  Enraciman  dwelt 
upon  the  various  causes,  including  diminished  production,  shortage  of  labour  in 
transportation,  and  the  destruction  of  shipping,  which  have  caused  the  heavy  advance 
in  prices,  and,  unless  checked,  will  result  in  still  further  increase.  He  emphasized 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  absolute  need  for  economy  and  the  stoppage  of 
waste. 

Indeed  it  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  past  that,  owing  to  the  futility  of 
rppeals  for  voluntary  economy,  some  form  of  compulsion  is  needed. 
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The  Present  Prices  of  Food. 

In  further  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  mentioned  above,  it 
is  computed  that  prices  compared  with  a  year  ago  showed  an  average  increase  of  20 
per  cent;  potatoes  were  more  than  double  the  price;  granulated  sugar  and  eggs  were 
dearer  39  and  34  per  cent  respectively;  and  there  were  increases  during  the  year  of 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  the  values  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  flour,  bread,  fish 
and  bacon;  while  the  same  advance  applied  to  most  kinds  of  meat. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  and  making  allowance  for -the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  articles  in  the  working  class  household  expenditure,  the  average  increase 
in  retail  prices  of  food  between  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  November  1  was 
78  per  cent,  reduced  to  72  per  cent  if  the  increase  in  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  is  taken 
into  account. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  rents  remain  about  the  same,  and  while  there  has  been  a 
certain  increase  in  almost  every  line  of  expenditure  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  between  June,  1915,  and  June, 
1916,  taking  food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light,  and  miscellaneous  expenditure  into 
consideration,  is  about  55  per  cent. 


Comparative  Prices  of  Butter,  Cheese  and  Bacon. 


Definite  illustration  of  the  advances  during  the  last  year  are  reproduced  from 
the  monthly  report  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Page  &  Son,  dated  the  14th  of  November : — 

Butter —  Values  this  time  last  year. 

Danish,  from  216s.  to  218s  per  cwt.  170s.   to  174s. 

Irish,  from  190s.  to  204s   "  156s.  174s. 

New  Zealand,  from  200s.  to  204s   "  156s.  164s. 

Canadian,  from  196  s.  to  198s.  .  ..   "  140s.        146  s. 

American,  from  186s.  to  192s   "  120s.  146s. 

Cheese — 

Canadian,  from  116s.  to  120s   "  86s.  90s. 

Bacon — 

Irish,  from  112s.  to  120s   "  98s.  105s. 

Danish,  from  110s.  to  120s   "  96s.  105s. 

Canadian,  from  106s.  to  114s   "        86s.  95s. 


REDUCED  CATCH  OF  FISH. 


The  rough  weather  of  October  seriously  diminished  the  catch  of  fish  landed  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  total  weight  of  wet  fish  (which  excludes  shell  fish)  aggregat- 
ing only  312,427  cwt.,  against  773,471  cwt.  in  October,  1915,  an  indication  of  the  great 
advance  in  prices  being  given  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  values  at  £698,738  against 
£850,942. 

The  falling-oif  was  principally  caused  by  a  decrease  of  nearly  4,000  cwt.  in  her- 
rings, although  the  take  of  haddock  also  fell  away  by  a  half. 
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FEED  CHAFF  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  DEMANDED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  has  for- 
warded the  following  information  together  with  illustrations  showing  the  kind  of 
onaff  cutters  that  are  demanded  for  the  South  African  market. 


The  cutter  shown  in  illustration  No.  1  comes  in  three  sizes.  The  particular  cutter 
shown  is  for  hand  power  only,  to  be  operated  by  one  man.  The  weight  of  this  machine 
is  160  pounds.   The  knife  is  11£  inches.   The  present  price  to  the  user  in  South  Africa 
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is  $17.  The  medium  size  in  this  design  is  sold  with  two  cutters  of  8  J  inches,  and 
weighs  175  pounds.  This  machine  is  sold  for  $22.  The  larger  size  contains  two  10^- 
inch  knives  and  weighs  180  pounds.   This  size  is  sold  at  $27. 

The  power  cutter  shown  in  illustration  No.  2  is  suitable  for  a  three  or  four  horse- 
power oil  engine.    This  machine  weighs  435  pounds  and  is  sold  at  $49. 

There  is  a  demand  for  a  lower-priced  cutter  which  can  be  used  as  a  hand  or  power 
machine. 

Feed  cutters  are  handled  as  special  lines  by  many  wholesale  firms  in  South  Africa, 
as  well  as  by  all  firms  doing  business  in  agricultural  machinery  .and  in  the  implement 
trade.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  from  importers  regarding  the  possibility  of 
securing  similar  lines  from  Canada. 

The  only  sure  way  of  securing  and  holding  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  by  direct  repre- 
sentation, and  if  there  are  any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  lines  prepared  for 
export  to  South  Africa,  the  present  is  the  right  time  to  make  an  effort. 


BRITISH  VERSUS  GERMAN  METHODS  IN  CHINA. 

MUCK  AND  TRUCK  TRADE. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  November  16  says : — 
British  merchant  firms  in  China  in  the  past  have  ignored  the  tremendous  energy 
displayed  by  German  merchants  and  shippers,  through  the  medium  of  their  China 
houses,  in  the  sale  of  goods  which  can  be  best  classed  under  the  heading  of  "  muck 
and  truck."  This  classification,  which  is  perhaps  vulgar,  covers  a  large  volume  of 
goods  whose  value  is  greater  than  is  generally  appreciated  or  understood. 

Originally,  the  trade  was  controlled  from  and  supplied  by  London  shippers,  but 
German  methods  soon  diverted  it  to  Hamburg,  and  British  goods  were  supplanted 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  those  of  German  manufacture.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  most  cases  the  quality  of  such  German  goods  was  inferior,  but  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  Hamburg  firms  were  selling  British-made  goods  more  easily  than  London  firms 
could  sell  them.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  German  manufacturer  was  willing  to 
cater  for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  China  market  and  to  price  his  goods  to 
meet  the  pockets  of  consumers,  the  German  merchant  in  China  was  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  display  his  wares  than  was  his  British  competitor.  The  British  trade  in 
'miscellaneous  goods  dwindled  to  the  importation  of  only  a  few  specialties,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  principal  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GERMAN  SHIPPERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  relationship  between  the  Hamburg  shipper  and  his  manufacturer  was  one 
of  close  co-operation,  having  for  its  object  the  exchange  of  ideas  as  to  the  creation 
of  new  trade.  New  trade  was  influenced  largely  by  the  liberal  supply  of  samples 
which  were  attractively  prepared  and  well  displayed  on  arrival  in  China.  It  was 
not  the  practice  of  the  German  shipper  to  charge  for  these  samples;  he  was  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  expense  of  sending  them.  Suggestions  made  by  the  shipper's  repre- 
sentatives in  China  were  carried  out  wherever  possible.  For  instance,  the  suggestion 
of  a  change  in  the  packing  or  make-up  was  not  met  by  the  answer  "  impossible " ; 
it  was  carried  out.  The  German  manufacturer  supported  his  shipper,  arid  the  latter 
saw  that  the  goods  he  sent  out  were  accompanied  by  price  lists  intelligently  pre- 
pared, giving  the  fullest  particulars,  and,  what  is  most  important  c.i.f.  prices. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  BUSINESS. 

British  merchants  who  had  connections  in  Hamburg  will  confirm  the  statement 
that  when  they  made  a  suggestion  to  their  buyers  there  as  to  the  possibility  of  selling 
certain  goods  if  manufactured  in  a  different  way,  or  that  there  might  be  a  demand 
for  an  article  which  was  not  already  in  the  China  market,  they  were  met  with  a 
ready  response  in  the  .form  of  a  prompt  collection  of  samples  with  reasonable  quota- 
tions. The  united  efforts  of  the  manufacturer,  shipper,  and  the  distributor  in  China 
in  many  cases  led  to  the  introduction  of  quite  new  lines.  The  samples  sent  were  not 
meagre  in  quantity  or  value.  Patterns  of  goods  finding  favour  in  other  markets  were 
dispatched  to  China  in  the  anticipation  of  obtaining  orders. 

British  manufacturers  relied,  and  apparently  still  rely,  on  more  or  less  descrip- 
tive catalogues  for  introducing  their  goods,  but  the  Chinese  like  to  see  what  they 
are  going  to  buy.  Any  one  knowing  the  Chinese  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  The  recent  activity  of  certain  houses  in  London  in  sending  out  their 
travellers  with  attractive  samples  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  goods  they  have 
come  to  sell,  has  borne  good  results.  Trade  has  been  developed  in  new  lines  and  this 
confirms  the  contention  that  if  this  practice  were  followed  by  the  regular  London 
shipping  houses  a  steady  and  substantial  increase  in  business  would  be  the  result. 
These  travellers  usually  visit  Shanghai  once  a  year  and  stay  there  for  a  fortnight 
or  so,  but  this  is  not  sufficient. 

VALUE  OF  SAMPLES  IN  OBTAINING  BUSINESS. 

British  firms  in  China  should  have  regular  supplies  of  new  samples.  The 
Chinese  appreciate  looking  at  new  things  and  one  never  knows  what  is  likely  to  prove 
saleable  in  the  China  market.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  present  time  in  view  of 
the  growing  demand  for  foreign-made  goods.  There  are  articles  now  being  used  by 
the  Chinese  which  were  considered  quite  unsaleable  a  few  years  ago. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATION. 

There  was  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  Hamburg  shippers  to  send 
out  their  own  representatives,  attach  them  to  importing  houses  in  China,  pay  their 
salaries,  let  them  get  the  business,  and  yet  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  firms, 
the  latter  supplying  the  necessary  "  shroffs "  and  office  room.  This  scheme  has 
many  attractions  and  few  faults,  provided  the  relations  between  the  shippers  and 
importers  are  conducive  to  the  smooth  working  of  this  arrangement.  It  is  a  policy 
to  be  recommended  to  London  houses,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  salesman  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  manufacturers. 

In  effect,  it  behooves  the  London  shipper  to  become  less  a  commission  agent  and  » 
more  of  a  merchant,  ahd  to  adopt  the  broader  view  of  his  Hamburg  competitor. 


DUTCH  MARKET  FOR  FILING  CABINETS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

American  steel  filing  cabinets  could  obtain  a  market  in  the  Netherlands  if  the 
proper  efforts  were  made  by  American  exporters.  Just  at  present,  owing  to  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  freight  space  and  to  other  war  difficulties,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  do  any  business  in  this  line.  The  freight  alone  on  a  steel  cabinet  averages  approxi- 
mately 65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article.  Added  to  this  is  the  5  per  cent  Dutcii 
import  duty,  which  is  calculated  on  the  value  in  the  Netherlands,  i.e.,  cost,  insurance, 
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and  freight,  plus  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  and  commission  charges.  The  American 
exporters  of  filing  furniture  are  now  asking  for  a  credit,  or  even  cash,  with  the  order; 
and  as  such  freights  ordinarily  take  from  nine  to  eleven  months  actually  to  reach 
the  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  dealer  loses  another  5  per  cent  in'  interest  on  his  purchase 
money.  Under  such  adverse  conditions  practically  no  steel  filing  cabinets  are  coming 
from  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

WOODEN  CABINETS  PREFERRED — NECESSITY  OF  CAREFUL  PACKING. 

The  Netherlands  seems  to  have  a  slight  preference  for  wooden  filing  cabinets. 
The  Dutch  business  man  ordinarily  has  a  well-furnished  office,  with  wooden  aesks 
and  chairs  and  wooden  filing  cabinets  to  match.  Hundreds  of  business  men  have 
their  offices  in  their  own  houses,  and  such  men  seem  to  prefer  wooden  filing  furniture. 
The  moist  and  variable  climate  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  obstacles  to  the  satisfac- 
tory use  of  well-seasoned  oak  furniture.  American  oak  cabinets  do  not  have  to  pay 
such  high  freight  as  steel  cabinets,  as  the  former  may  be  entirely  dismounted  for 
shipment. 

The  principal  steel  filing  cabinets  are  of  German  make  and  are  generally  said  to 
be  cheap  in  appearance  and  noisy.  American  cabinets  are  nearly  always  preferred 
where  price  is  not  a  determining  consideration. 

Probably  American  makers  of  filing  cabinets  would  have  difficulty  in  displacing 
the  market  for  German  steel  cabinets,  but  the  American  make  could  establish  a  mar- 
ket of  its  own.  This  has  already  been  done  to  some  extent,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
reputation  of  the  American  article  for  high  grade  quality.  For  this  purpose  it  would 
be  best  that  only  the  highest  grade  American  article  be  sent  over  to  the  Netherlands. 
Great  care  siould  be  taken  in  packing  so  that  the  goods  may  arrive  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Even  the  makers  of  the  best  American  cabinets  occasionally  have  been  guilty  of 
inadequately  packing  their  shipments.  This  makes  a  very  bad  impression,  especially 
with  a  new  article.  An  assorted  consignment  of  the  best  American  cabinets,  arriving 
in  perfect  condition  and  displayed  by  a  first-class  Dutch  house,  probably  would  open 
at  once  and  for  many  years  a  profitable  market  for  that  particular  make. 

The  size  of  cabinets  that  seems  to  be  most  used  is  four  drawers  high,  30  inches 
deep,  with  drawers  12  inches  high  by  12  or  14  inches  wide.  The  single  drawer,  30 
inches  deep,  12  inches  high,  and  14  inches  wide,  is  also  in  great  demand. 

At  present  the  Netherlands  is  importing  practically  no  filing  furniture,  and  prob- 
ably will  import  none  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Americans  should  take  advantage  of 
this  condition  and  should  obtain  some  of  the  orders  for  restocking. 

Germany  customarily  allows  three  months'  credit  on  such  purchases  as  steel 
filing  cabinets.  While  it  is  not  necessarily  that  Americans  grant  equal  or  better  terms 
in  order  to  enter  this  market,  they  cannot  continue  to  demand  cash  with  orders,  if 
they  hope  to  make  any  progress  toward  building  up  a  market  here  for  steel  filing 
cabinets. 

If  American  cabinets  meet  with  success  in  the  Netherlands  a  new  and  large  mar- 
ket may  be  opened  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Filing  furniture  there  is  preferably  of 
steel,  as  various  tropical  insects  attack  the  wood. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  November 
8,  1916:— 


Cheese — 

Bristol   114/-  116/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool  *   114/6  119/-6 

London   114/-  116  - 

Glasgow   118/-  119/- 

Butter — 

Bristol  ,   196/-  198/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  H 

London    196/-  198/- 

Glasgow   -  -  it 

Bacon  (sides)— 

Bristol. .                                                                    .  108/-  112/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool..    109/-  113/-  ., 

London.     110/-  114/-  „ 

Glasgow   -  110/-  H 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  •  „ 

London                                          ....                        ...  -  -  n 

Glasgow   104/-  106/- 

I 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol  t     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  M 

London...                                                                         .   116/-  118/- 

Glasgow       -  -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  November  13,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulla,  cows  and  oalves  .     

  No. 

Swine  ■.    M 

133 

Fresh  Meat- 
Pork  ii   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

 Cwt. 

277,048* 
50^608 
10,801 

22,942 

143  384 
87,' 135 
360 

8,659 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Pork   n 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   H 

M  eat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

115,090 
1,461 
18,351 
397 

1,609 
13!  089 

123,518 
617 
32,007 
441 

127 
37,897 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

74,763 
51,522 
27,421 

35,577 
78,196 
31,224 

te«  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

27 
36,859 
61 

213,316 
31,199 
352 

43,305 
430 

78,919 
655 
58 

Lard  

 Cwt. 

45,650 
19,341 

10,341 

30,820 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

1,803,600 
140,800 
130,200 
40,200 
10,660 
6,810 
1,092,600 

1,869,700 
157,300 
140,800 
129,900 
5,100 
130,510 

1,143,500 

Fruit,  raw — 

Hay  

82,239 
4,451 

54,588 
4,088 

2,165 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  in  part  from  an  article  on  Anglo-Russian 
Exchange  of  Commodities,  appearing  in  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review: — 

Russia's  awakening  has  been  hastened  by  the  war,  which  has  already  produced 
a  marked  acceleration  of  her  economic  development.  The  country  which  fifty  years 
ago  had  the  courage  to  emancipate  her  serfs,  now  has  the  courage  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  vodka,  and  the  immediate  result  is  shown  in  an  increased  per  capita  spending 
power  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  altogether  unprecedented 
financial  strength,  a  strength  which  apparently  would  allow  Russia  to  carry  on  such 
an  exhaustive  war  as  this  for  a  truly  indefinite  period.  Her  credit  is  unexhausted, 
her  gold  supplies  are  enormous,  no  danger  threatens  her  gold  standard;  her  taxes  are 
paid  regularly,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  disorganization  in  her 
finances.  While  London  has  been  an  enormous  help  to  Petrograd  in  this  connection, 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  favourable  financial  condition  lies  in  the  fact  that 
economically  she  is  not  as  yet  a  highly-organized  country ;  and,  as  such,  there  has  been 
a  correspondingly  less  degree  of  economic  disturbance  and  dislocation  than  has  been 
the  case,  say,  in  Germany. 

Russia  is  the  Canaan,  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  she  can  richly  reward  those  who 
pay  attention  to  her  wants,  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  partial  paralysis  of  her  own 
nascent  industries  through  the  war;  for  she  is  a  land  of  prodigious,  incredible  possi- 
bilities. Our  task  is  to  devise  feasibly  and  mutually  attractive  schemes  by  which  we  can 
help  our  gallant  ally  to  develop  these  vast  natural  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  crush 
to  extinction  the  insidious  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  monopolize  Russian  trade,  and 
while  the  respective  Governments  of  the  two  Empires  must  naturally  prepare  the 
ground  by  means  of  mutually  advantageous  treaties,  tariffs  and  reciprocities,  yet  the 
success  or  failure  of  these  schemes  will  rest  with  us — the  commercial  men,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  bankers — and  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  ourselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  under  which  trade  between  us  and  Russia  will 
have  to  be  conducted.  Feeling  against  the  German  in  Russia  is  bitter  and  strong,  for 
the  war  has  proved  to  the  unsuspecting  Russian,  in  all  its  bald  infamy,  the  crafty 
infiltration  of  the  Germans,  and  their  policy  of  launching  trade  emissaries  and  enter- 
prises for  the  purpose  of  political  domination,  their  close  association  of  political  and 
military  espionage,  their  insidious  methods  of  securing  control  of  Russian  businesses, 
industries  and  institutions,  until  in  everything  save  title  they  are  purely  German — 
and,  in  short,  disclosed  the  entire  scorpion's  nest  of  dishonest  business  methods  in  which 
the  Hun  excels.  We  may  rest  assured  the  German  trader  will  receive  the  cold 
shoulder  in  Russia  after  the  war. 

By  virtue  of  Russian  sympathy,  friendship  and  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  our  goods  and  the  straightforwardness  of  our  business  character,  by  geograph- 
ical situation,  by  reason  of  complementary  wants,  and  powers  to  fill  those  wants  inter 
se,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  Russia,  we  ought  to 
obtain  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  Russian  market;  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  pro- 
vides unparalleled  opportunities,  which,  if  we  do  not  grasp,  will  pass  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  most  desperate  efforts  are  being  made,  and  the  most  carefully 
organized  plans  being  laid,  to  capture  Russian  trade  formerly  held  by  Germany. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO? 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  get  some  idea  of  the  vast  resources,  the  incredible  potentiali- 
ties, the  enormous  requirements  of  Russia,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as  being 
the  future  salvation  of  the  United  Kingdom.    We  British  are  deplorably  ignorant 
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concerning  this  huge  autocracy,  a  vast  domain  covering  more  than  half  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  a  third  of  Asia,  with  an  area  of  8,760,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  over  170,000,000  souls — Kussians,  Poles,  Jews,  Germans,  Bulgarians,  Czechs, 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Esthes,  Livonians,  Bashkirs,  Tartars,  Khirghiz,  Kalmuks,  and 
a  host  of  other  small  nationalities.  She  is  primarily  and  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  and  no  more  favourable  moment  than  the  present  could  be  chosen  for  her 
debut  as  the  great  world-producer.  While  enormous  tracts  are  already  under  cultiva- 
tion, there  are  millions  of  square  miles  unexploited,  and  she  has. the  remarkably  good 
fortune  to  enter  upon  her  new  phase  at  the  point  where  other  countries  are  leaving 
off  or  have  already  finished.  Three-fourths  of  Russia's  population  are  engaged  in 
farming,  and  while  in  1895  her  agricultural  production  was  under  £400,000,000,  in 
1910  it  was  creeping  on  towards  £1,000,000,000,  with  cereals  composing  half  of  the 
total.  It  is  in  cereals  that  Russia  takes  such  an  increasingly  dominant  position,  for 
of  the  whole  world's  production  of  cereals,  Russia's  share  is:  Rye,  51  per  cent;  oats, 
25  per  cent;  barley,  33  per  cent;  wheat,  22  per  cent. 

Truly  does  M.  Kokovtsov  describe  as  the  highest  authority  in  Russian  finance, 
a  His  Excellency  the  Harvest."  Hitherto  Russian  grain  has  gone  chiefly  to  Germany, 
with  England  a  bad  second,  for  Russia  has  only  supplied  wheat  to  the  English  market 
when  the  United  States  and  Argentina  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  direst  misfortune  that  she  has  never  taken  her  proper  place  in  our  market,  the 
most  desirable  in  the  world.  The  reason  lies  in  lack  of  organization,  centralization, 
transport  and  traffic  facilities,  financial  and  credit  advantages,  etc.  What  scope  for 
British  enterprise  here,  with  an  annual  harvest  of  4,075,000,000  pouds,  the  equivalent 
of  65,000,000  tons. 

Only  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  great  Empire,  or  who  are 
directly  interested  in  her  commerce  and  trade,  know  the  enormous  wealth  hidden  in 
her  rich  soil;  for  in  addition  to  the  figures  given  for  grain,  Russia  has  over  10,000,000 
acres  under  potatoes,  nearly  6,000,000  under  flax  and  hemp,  under  grass  over  87,000,- 
000  acres,  and  100,000,000  acres  of  natural  grazing  land.  On  the  same  gigantic  scale 
is  the  head  of  live  stock,  being  approximately  70,000,000  sheep,  50,000,000  cattle, 
31,000,000  horses,  and  13,000,000  pigs,  and  a  very  large  trade  is  done  in  the  export  of 
dairy  produce,  poultry  and  eggs,  bacon,  hides  and  bristles,  general  farm  produce  and 
beet  sugar,  and  it  is  with  this  latter  that  the  present  article  will  chiefly  deal. 

Here  is  an  interesting  little  table  dealing  with  the  exports  of  Russian-grown  pro- 
duce, in  comparison,  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  1895  to  1910: — 

1895.  1910. 


Exports  of 

In  Millions. 

In  Millions. 

Roubles. 

£ 

Roubles. 

£ 

Cereals  

333 

35*1 

750 

79*2 

40 

4*2 

138 

14*6 

Eggs  

20 

2-1 

64 

6'7 

3 

•3 

53 

5'6 

Miscellaneous,    including  beet-sugar. 

209 

22-1 

245 

25*9 

605 

63*8 

1,250 

132'0 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  agricultural  interest,  which,  like  that  of  all  young 
agricultural  countries,  is  in  its  barest  infancy,  and  has  not  yet  reached  the  intensive 
stage,  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia  possesses  1,900,000,000  acres  of  forests,  providing 
building  material,  fuel,  raw  material  for  her  industries,  and  even  then  a  huge  export 
surplus.  She  has  1,300,000  acres  under  cotton,  with  an  average  yield  from  the  best 
districts  of  450  pounds  per  acre,  as  compared  with  200  pounds  in  America  and  100 
pounds  in  India. 

She  is  now  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  International  Cotton  Federation,  with  10,000,- 
000  spindles,  and  a  mill  consumption  of  2,000,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  since  1900.  This  is  the  consumption  of  360  mills,  with  215,000  power 
looms,  and  the  gratifying  feature  about  this  growing  industry  is  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  cotton-spinning  machinery  in  Russia  is  of  British  make. 
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In  this  field,  as  in  the  new  Russia  generally,  there  will  be  an  enormous  call  for 
machinery  and  engineering  material  of  all  kinds,  and  the  capture  of  that  market  will 
be  worth  a  superhuman  effort.  Cold  storage  is  another  problem  for  the  British 
engineer  to  study,  for  a  plentiful  and  efficient  system  in  this  direction  is  a  real  neces- 
sity. The  inadequate  railway  systems,  the  differences  of  climate,  the  vast  distances 
between  producing  and  consuming  areas,  and,  above  all,  the  tremendous  surplus  of 
every  kind  of  commodity  at  the  times  of  plenty,  compared  with  the  want  of  it  at  times 
of  non-production — all  combine  to  make  this  a  question  of  vital  and  immediate  import- 
ance. As  a  source  of  mineral  wealth  of  all  kinds  Russia  is  one  huge  untapped  reser- 
voir which,  when  development  commences  will  undoubtedly  progress  at  as  surprising 
a  rate  as  that  which  has  marked  the  history  of  North  America,  and  here  again  is  a 
field  of  incalculable  value  for  British  capital  and  enterprise.  In  1910  production  in 
some  of  the  chief  minerals  was : — 

Pouds. 

Coal  „   1,600,000,000 

Copper   1,400,000 

Manganese   45,000,000 

Pig-iron   200,000,000 

Iron  and  steel   180,000,000 

Petroleum..   600,000,000 

Gold  and  platinum  are  found  and  mined  in  enormous  quantities;  zinc,  quick- 
silver, aluminium,  nickel,  cobalt,  antimony  and  bismuth;  graphite,  mica,  wolframite, 
asbestos,  tungsten,  osmium,  iridium,  talc  and  phosphates  are  also  present  in  large 
deposits,  and  the  future  of  the  Russian  mining  industry  must  assuredly  become  a 
brilliant  one.  Her  deposits  of  salt  are  enormous,  her  production  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. Her  tobacco  and  paper  industries  are  capable  of  tremendous  expansion; 
her  fisheries  rank  as  third  in  the  world,  at  an  annual  value  of  £8,000,000,  compared 
with:  (1)  United  States,  £11,000,000;  (2)  Great  Britain,  £10,000,000;  and  a  careful 
investigation  goes  far  to  show  that  instead  of  ranking  third,  she  should  be  placed 
first,  for  the  £8,000,000  returned  is  a  palpable  under-estimate  of  her  enormous  fisheries, 
seeing  that  local  annual  average  market  production  returns  exceed  14,300,000  cwt., 
with  a  value  of  over  £10,000,000. 

Summing  up  all  the  foregoing,  the  following  little  table  clearly  outlines  the  com- 
manding position  of  Russia  as  an  agricultural  and  raw-material  producing  country: — 


For  the  Year  1912  {in  millions  of  roubles). 

Raw  Materials 
and  partly 

Foodstuffs.    Manufactured.  Animals.    Manufactures.  Total. 

Exports                                     788.6               578.8  30.1               29.6  1,427.1 

Imports                                     140.2               516.3  2.6             375.5  1,034.6 


This  table  alone  shows  how  Russia,  far  outdistanced  in  industrial  development 
by  other  countrties,  has  been  the  best  and  largest  buyer  of  British,  German  and  Aus- 
trian manufacturers,  and  in  return  has  been  ready  to  supply  them  with  the  raw  materials 
so  essential  to  their  manufacturing  industries.  The  German  and  Austrian  have  now 
to  face  a  door  bolted  and  barred;  the  American  is  straining  every  nerve  and  fibre  to 
gain  their  places,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Britisher  to  see  that  he  does  not  succeed  in  oust- 
ing us  from  the  place  which  nature,  common-sense  and  sentiment  tell  us  to  occupy. 


THE  INTERCHANGE  OF  MEN  AND  COMMODITIES. 


In  normal  times  the  170,000,000  potential  customers  in  Russia  are  only  four  or 
five  days'  travelling  from  London,  and  this  is  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Anglo- 
Russian  trade  relations  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  If  we  are  to  succeed  we  must 
first  of  all  divest  ourselves  of  our  old  insular  prejudices,  so  repugnant  to  peoples  abroad, 
and  be  prepared  to  make  the  exact  article  the  Russian  requires,  sell  it  in  the  exact 
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way  the  Russian  has  been  accustomed  to  buy  it,  and,  further,  take  payment  in  the 
manner  acceptable  and  customary  amongst  the  Russians.  The  Russian  is  a  conserva- 
tive person,  quick  to  perceive  advantages  in  business,  easily  accessible  and  open  to 
argument,  but  slow  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision,  and  he  abandons  his  peculiarities 
with  difficulty.  It  is  not  for  us  to  force  our  British  prejudices  upon  him  in  our 
inimitably  aggressive  way,  but  to  cement  the  present  feeling  of  friendship  by  mutual 
forbearance,  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  interests;  we  must  never  attempt  to 
exploit  Russia  as  Germany  has  done,  or  the  undercurrent  of  suspicion  grafted  by 
experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  Hun  will  bring  disaster  to  all  our  good  intentions  and 
well-laid  plans. 

WE  SHOULD  CATER  TO  RUSSIA. 

We  must  cultivate  her  customs — we  must  grant  liberal  credit,  we  must  translate 
catalogues  into  Russian,  and  indicate  all  weights  and  measures,  prices  and  periods 
in  Russian  terms,  and  we  must  back  up  all  this  trade  organization  by  an  army  of 
intermediates,  local  agents  of  high  standing,  and  commercial  travellers  wl;o  not  only 
understand,  but  speak  Russian  fluently.  This  question  of  language  is  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  importance,  and  in  this  connection  the  many  efforts  and  facilities  now 
being  provided  in  this  country,  especially  in  London,  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
young  men  to  study  Russian,  constitute  a  great  stride  in  the  right  direction.  With- 
out her  battalions  of  commercial  agents  and  travellers,  clever  yet  conciliatory,  armed 
at  all  points  with  language,  brains  and  money,  Germany  would  never  have  succeeded 
in  selling  to  Russia  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914  £37,750,000  of  goods  as 
against  our  modest  £9,950,000. 

The  Russian  buyer  must  be  saved  all  trouble;  he  must  not  be  asked  to  translate 
English  into  Russian,  nor  calculate  £  s.  d.  into  roubles;  all  that  must  be  done  for 
him  ahead,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may  deal  as  easily  with  us  as  with  his 
own  countrymen;  and  as  the  personal  factor  plays  an  immense  part  in  Russian  busi- 
ness, we  must  be  careful  to  send  out  only  our  best  men,  and  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  put  their  very  soul  into  their  mission,  to  create  by  "  push  "  and  "  initiative 99 
markets,  which  never,  existed  before. 

Credit. 

The  Russian  is  not  accustomed  to  pay  for  goods  in  advance,  or  even  on  delivery. 
It  is  not  an  expression  of  want  of  confidence,  but  merely  an  old  way  of  conducting 
business  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  Russian  nature,  and  the  system  of  discounting 
Russian  trade-bills  with  terms  of  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  months,  proved  an 
enormously  powerful  factor  in  stimulating  trade  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
This  the  Germans  did  willingly,  for  they  had  behind  them  the  support  of  the  big 
German  banks. 

We  must  do  the  same,  and  our  banks  must  fall  into  line.  And  this  on  their 
own  initiative,  without  state  compulsion  or  state  competition,  for  Anglo-Russian 
trade  must  not  fail  for  lack  of  finances. 

Enemy  Treaties  with  Russia  Cancelled. 

This  wrecker  of  industry,  this  world-war,  has  swept  all  treaties  between  Russia 
and  her  enemies  out  of  practical  politics,  all  tariff  bargains  are  cancelled;  the  notor- 
ious Brussels  Sugar  Convention  of  1903  has  been  put  out  of  court  altogether,  and 
may  be  considered  dead;  and  although  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  is  a 
highly  complicated  process,  the  way  is  more  or  less  clear  for  a  comprehensive  and 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  to  be  concluded  by  the  respective  Governments  of  the 
Russian  and  British  Empires.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  during  his  recent 
visits  to  London  gave  assurances  that  Russia  would  do  everything  possible  to  foster 
British  trade  and  enterprise  in  his  country,  and  extend  a  cordial  welcome,  provide 
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every  facility,  afford  every  assistance,  to  our  commercial  emissaries,  and  in  view  of 
the  enormous  financial  aid  we  have  been  able  to  render  to  our  Ally,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  we  shall  receive  countervailing  privileges  in  the  shape  of  preferential 
customs  rates  on  British  goods. 

Russia's  Attitude. 

Let  us  examine  Russia's  attitude  in  this  connection  as  communicated  direct  from 
Petrograd : — 

"  Russia  would  like  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  German  state  enterprise 
by  a  simple  but  effective  method  of  all-round  protection  amongst  the  Allies — Russia 
would  propose  to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  all  the  Allies,  and  abolish  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause.  This  is  tantamount  to  a  customs  union — which  would 
be  no  rigid  bond,  but  a  very  elastic  tie,  conserving  the  special  interests  of  each  of 
the  several  states,  and  uniting  them  only  in  so  far  as  their  commercial  interests 
marched  together." 

And  the  essential  basis  of  any  such  scheme  must  be  a  solid  political  alliance 
between  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia  and  France. 

If  we  will  but  travel  upon  it,  we  have,  in  the  words  of  Russia  itself,  an  open  road 
to  the  capture  of  the  £60,000,000  of  annual  trade  hitherto  held  by  Germany,  a  trade 
which  we  can  double  without  difficulty,  if  we  will  but  organize  on  the  basis  of  tariffs, 
protection,  preference  and  reciprocity.  We  have  vastly  more  capital  invested  in 
Russia  than  has  Germany. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF  RUSSIA. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Brussels  Convention  Russia's  export  of  sugar- was  limited, 
till  1918,  to  200,000  tons  per  annum ;  but  the  war  has  abrogated  the  provisions  of  that 
notorious  pact,  and  Russia  is  now  released  to  export  as  freely  as  her  productive 
powers  will  permit. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Russia,  now  of  enormous  importance,  dates  back  some 
forty  years,  when  the  first  refinery  was  erected  in  the  province  of  Tula;  in  1912  the 
area  under  sugar-beet  was  1,890,000  acres,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  returned  a  beet- 
root acreage  of  4,590,000  acres,  a  comparison  which  shows  the  tremendous  progress 
and  importance  of  the  Russian  industry. 

The  sugar-producing  districts  follow  in  point  of  importance  the  beet-root- 
growing  districts,  thus: — 

Kieff,  Podolia,  Kursk,  Karkoff,  etc.,  in  the  order  named,  and  most  of  the  big 
sugar  organizations,  associations  and  controlling  bodies  find  their  centre  in  Kieff, 
where  the  great  sugar  markets  are  held.  In  the  south  and  southwest  the  cultivation 
of  sugar-beet  has  received  great  attention,  with  the  result  that  substantial  progress 
and  development  in  both  culture  and  manufacture  have  been  continuously  reported. 
Simultaneously  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  local  agricultural  land 
wiiere  sugar-beet  is  grown. 

As  evidence  in  her  expansion  in  this  direction,  we  may  provide  a  few  figures  out- 
lining her  production  of  beet-sugar: — 

Production  of  beet-sugar  (in  tons)  — 


1870  •   140,000 

1880  '.  .  277,000 

1890   554,000 

1900    900,000 

1910   1,870,000 


The  disastrous  harvest  of  1912  proved  somewhat  of  a  set-back  to  the  sugar-beet 
industry;  but  its  characteristic  boldness  and  enterprise  have  again  reasserted  them- 
selves, and  we  may  safely  assume  the  normal  peace-time  production  of  Russia  to  be 
now  2,000,000  tons. 
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Conservative  statistics  regarding  the  Kussian  sugar  industry  in  1914  show:- 

As  Compared  with 

Russia.  Germany. 

Number  of  factories  .' .   ..                  294  341 

Acres  under  beet                                                            1,811,700  1,333,272 

Total  yield— tons                                                          12,180,000  16,700,000 

Tons  per  acre                                                                        6'72  12*52 

Raw  sugar— tons                                                            1,731,000  2,725,000 

Percentage  of  sugar                                                          14*00  ^  16' 08 

Sugar — tons  per  acre                                                         0*90  2*01 


The  disadvantageous  comparison  with  Germany  under  ihe  items  of  yield  of  roots 
per  acre,  production  of  raw  sugar,  and  yield  of  sugar-tons  per  acre,  consists  in  no  wise 
in  inferiority  of  soil,  for  the  agricultural  characteristics  of  the  land  in  the  sugar-beet- 
growing  neighbourhoods  are  entirely  favourable  to  the  production  of  large  and  rich 
crops.  The  secret  lies  in  lack  of  method,  lack  of  organization,  lack  of  intensive  cul- 
ture, and  here,  therefore,  is  opened  up  at  once  an  immense  field  for  British  assistance. 

Great  Britain  must  immediately  take  steps  to  ensure  t^iat  our  future  sources  of 
sugar  are  derived  from  such  widespread  and  friendly  areas  that  neither  failure  of 
crops  in  one,  nor  outbreak  of  war  in  another,  can  again  affect  us  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  present  crisis.  Now  of  all  the  countries  which  are  coming  to  the  front  in 
expanding  and  increasing  their  sugar  output,  Eussia  is  far  and  away  the  foremost; 
and  given  the  assistance  of  British  method,  organization,  capital  and  credit — the 
introduction  of  our  well  known  successful  agricultural  systems  and  implements — 
coupled  wit*h.  her  own  internal  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  labour,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  Russia  becoming  the  greatest  beet-sugar  producer  in  the  world,  and  to  com- 
pletely supersede  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  only  about  220  of  the  294  factories  are  in  uninterrupted  working  dur- 
ing the  war,  with  a  resultant  diminished  output,  yet  we  learn  from  the  Kussian  Asso- 
ciation of  Sugar  Manufacturers  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  production 
by  stimulating  the  output  of  existing  factories,  and  by  formulating  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  ones.  The  sugar  mills  .have  recently  declared  some  very  high  dividends 
to  shareholders,  ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  greatest  animation 
has  been  evidenced — dating  from  the  later  months  of  1915 — amongst  financial  circles, 
the  banks  (which,  unlike  our  own  banks,  enter  widely  into  trading  enterprise),  and 
the  big  capitalized  people,  to  combine  in  such  a  method  as  to  exercise  a  certain  con- 
trol over  the  sugar  industry,  and  expand  it  into  a  national  asset  of  huge  proportions. 

While,  as  is  perhaps  natural,  the  greatest  activity  is  noticeable  in  ironworks  and 
machinery  enterprises,  the  sugar  industry  comes  next  in  the  table  of  fresh  capital 
issues,  a  process  which  is  going  on  with  almost  feverish  activity,  in  order  that  full 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  vastly  increased  profits  and  dividends  which  have 
accrued  from  the  favourable  working  conditions  of  the  last  business  year. 


Government  Semi-control  of  Sugar. 

A  factor  which  may  well  be  expected  to  prove  something  of  an  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  private  control  over  the  sugar  industry  is  the  system  of  regulating  legis- 
lation which  the  Council  of  Ministers  defines  for  each  season ;  under  this  the  Govern- 
ment regulates: — 

1.  The  quantity  of  sugar  required  for  the  home  market. 

2.  The  quantity  to  be  kept  intact  at  the  factories,  known  as  the  "  inviolable 
reserves." 

3.  The  total  normal  production. 

4.  The  maximum  prices  on  the  home  market  at  which  the  reserves  must  remain 
intact,  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  reserves  may  be  placed  on  the  internal 
market. 
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The  following  statistics — 


Maximum  Price 

Production.  Consumption.  of  Sugar. 

Years.                            (Millions.)             (Millions.)  Kopeks  Pence. 

Pouds.    Tons.  Pouds.    Tons.  per  poud.  per  lb. 

1885-6                                          38.98  —  0.62           27.86  —  0.44  475-500  —  3.3 

1892-3                                         64.18  —  1.03  44.75  —    .72  430-445 —  3.0 

1910-11                                      117.19  —  1.87  70.88  — 1.13  410-420 —  2.8 


show  how  well  the  industry  has  progressed  under  the  influence  of  the  Russian  sugar 
laws,  which,  wirile  preventing  undue  exploitation  of  price,  and  steadying  the  markets 
when  there  was  danger  of  their  stampeding,  have,  nevertheless,  most  probably  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  general  production,  by  impeding  to  some  extent  full  freedom  of 
action. 

The  1916  figures  in  this  connection,  as  furnished  early  this  year  by  the  Eussian 


Minister  of  Finance,  were : —  , 

Pouds. 

Home  consumption   90,000,000 

Inviolable  reserve   7,000,000 

Finland  export   3,000,000 

Persian  export   2,500,000 

Country  distribution  (at  end  of  campaign)   2,500,000 


Total   105,000,000 


or     1,722,000  tons. 


The  home  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  is  very  low  in  Russia,  and  a  statis- 
tical comparison  with  other  countries  is  useful: — 

Sugar  Consumption  per  Head  of  the  Population. 

Country —  1914-15.        1913-14.  1912-13. 

United  Kingdom  :  lb.        89.69  93.37  95.52 

Germany  "        74.95  45.13  49.26 

Russia  "        29.26  ^         25.43  24.31 

All  Europe  "         41.73  36.83  36.61 

United  States  "        83.83  84.29  85.40 


The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  above  table  is  that  the  general  consumption  of 
sugar  is  on  the  upward  grade,  in  Russia  itself  as  well  as  over  Europe  generally,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  this  tendency — her  own  wants — and  our  enormous  per  capita 
demand,  we  must  exert  every  effort  to  assist  Russia  in  her  anxious  endeavours  to 
double  her  sugar-producing  capacity. 

This  can  be  done,  for  all  over  Southern  Russia  and  throughout  the  central  prov- 
inces there  is  a  deep  black  soil,  and  in  Turkestan,  covering  a  tremendous  area,  a  still 
deeper  soil,  both  of  which  are  of  such  extraordinary  fertility  that  crops  are  grown  on 
them  for  years  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  fertilizers. 

Add  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  sugar-beet  on 
the  "  salt  lands,"  a  policy  which  has  been  attended  with  surprising  success  in 
America,  and  we  claim  that  our  points  are  made  good,  and  that  the  future  of  the 
sugar-beet  industry  in  the  Russian  Empire  is  assuredly  one  of  brilliant  prospects. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  everywhere  in  Europe  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  was  adversely  affected  by  the  war,  in  Russia  the  decline  was  by  no  means  signi- 
ficant; thus,  the  decreases  in  production  as  compared  with  pre-war  periods  have 


been : — 

Per  cent. 

France   82 

Britain   100 

Germany   63 

Austria   59 

Russia   6*7 
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How  insignificant  has  been  our  import  of  sugar  from  Russia,  even  taking  into 
consideration  the  limitations  imposed  on  Russian  exports  of  sugar  by  the  terms  of 
the  Brussels  Convention,  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison: — 

British  Imports  of  Beet-Sugar,  1913. 


Refined  Sugar.  Raw  Sugar. 

Country —  Tons.  Value.  Tons.  Value. 

Germany  .  .  465,453        £6,161,380  471,446  £4,727,472 

Austria   198,063         2,632,654  160,158  1,618,042 

Russia   2,939  37,924  *  Nil. 


While  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  has  been  continually  developing, 
our  proportion  of  it  has  been  continually  declining,  to  the  advantage  of  the  German, 
as  is  plainly  shown  by: — 

Official  Returns  of  Exports  and  Imports.     (In  millions  of  roubles.) 

Increase  or 


Exports  to —  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  Decrease. 

Germany   387.0  390.5  490.5  453.8  452.6  —  1.2 

.     Great   Britain    ..     ..  288.7  315.0  336.6  327.5  266.9  —60.6 
Imports  from — 

Germany   354.8  441.0  476.8  521.1  642.8  +121.7 

Great   Britain    ..    ..  128. 0  153.5  153.9  139.3  170.4  +  31.1 


With  a  reconciliation  of  political  interests  between  the  two  countries,  with  the 
abrogation  of  all  disadvantageous  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements,  and  their 
substitution  by  new  and  mutually  beneficial  arrangements,  the  new  era  of  Anglo- 
Russian  interchange  of  commodities  will  begin.  Are  we  going  to  take  advantage 
of  it? 

RUSSIAN  SEED  SHIPPED  TO  UNITED  STATES.  * 

We  are  informed  that  the  first  consignment  of  Russian  beet  seed  for  the  Ameri- 
can 1917  beet  crop  has  recently  reached  the  States,  travelling  via  Archangel  and  the 
Atlantic.  This  consignment  carries  a  value  of  at  least  $300,000,  with  charges  for 
freight  amounting  to  $18,000.  Hitherto  American  sugar-beet  growers  have  imported 
almost  the  whole  of  their  seed  requirements  from  Germany;  but  when  the  blockade  of 
Germany  was  instituted  the  situation  became  so  threatening  for  Ainerican  growers 
that  by  arrangement  between  the  States  Government  and  the  Allies  a  cargo  of  German 
seed  was  allowed  to  be  shipped.  But  the  new  situation  has  developed  Russia  as  an 
exporter  of  sugar-beet  seed,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  wasted  on  the  advocates  of  the 
Sugar-beet-for-Britain  movement. 

RUSSIA  AS  AN  EXPORTER  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

Hitherto  in  this  article  our  investigations  have  been  mainly  identified  with  the 
enormous  possibilities  Russia  provides  as  a  purchaser  of  our  manufactures,  but  of 
equal  importance  to  us  in  the  after-the-war  trade  conditions — and  of  absolutely  vital 
importance  to  Russia — is  her  position  as  an  exporter  of  raw  materials,  and  in  a  minor 
degree  of  manufactured,  and  partly  manufactured  goods  as  well. 

This  is  a  point  of  the  most  essential  interest  to  Russia,  and  our  plans  in  this 
country  to  develop  and  increase  her  export  trade  are  being  followed  with  an  almost 
feverish  interest  in  Retrograd,  and  other  trade  centres  and  pivots. 

On  the  action  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  particular,  and  of  the  Allies  in  general, 
in  this  connection,  will  depend  very  largely  the  course  of  Russian  Trade  Agreements 
for  this  "  after-the-war  "  period,  and  it  behooves  us  to  satisfy  Russia  with  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  guarantee  that  we,  and  the  Allies,  will  supply  that  demand  for  her 
products  which,  prjor  to  the  war,  was  supplied  by  enemy  Germany. 

We  have  invested  in  Russia  and  Russian  enterprises  some  £38,388,000  of  British 
capital,  whereas  our  capital  interest  in  German  industry  amounted  only  to  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  sum  of  £6,061,000  at  the  outbreak  of  war !  And  yet  our  trade 
with  these  two  countries  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  our  investments ! 
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Thus,  in  1913,  the  last  complete  pre-war  trade  year : — 

U.  K.  Exports  to       Imports  from 

Russia   £27,693,000  £40,270,000 

Germany   60,499,000  80,411,000 

Or,  while  we  have  more  than  six  times  as  great  a  financial  interest  in  Russia, 
as  compared  with  Germany,  yet  our  total  trade  with  our  friends  has  only  been  about 
one-half  of  that  with  our  enemies — enemies  in  point  of  fact  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  actual  military  warfare. 

The  time  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  is  now! 


WHAT  WE  REQUIRE  FROM  RUSSIA. 

We  want  .Russian  silk,  cereals,  sugar,  zinc,  copper,  pig-iron,  oil,  petroleum, 
naphtha,  and  all  the  teeming  wealth  of  her  fields  and  mines;  we  need  her  antimony, 
asbestos,  asphalt,  organic  dyes,  soda,  superphosphates,  her  bristles,  feathers,  hair, 
skins,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  products.  As  well  as  her  beet-sugar,  we  require 
sugar-beet  seed,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize  and  rye;  we  can  provide  a  market  for  her 
millions  of  eggs,  her  butter,  her  flax,  hemp,  linseed — her  deals,  pit-props  and  pulp- 
wood,  etc.  .Russia  and  Britain  can  never  be  rivals  in  the  sense  that  we  and  Germany 
have  been  rivals,  for  the  conditions  of  industrial  Britain  and  agricultural  Russia, 
teeming  with  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  are  such  that  our  lines  of 
mutual  interest  cannot  be  those  of  competitors,  and  by  all  natural  economic  laws  they 
should  converge. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  assist  in  that  drawing  together  by  organizing  all  our  trade 
powers  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  our  imports  from  the  Russian  Empire. 

Before  the  war  Russia  sold  to  enemy  countries — i.e.,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey — goods  of  an  immensely  greater  value  than  she  sold  to  all  the 
friendly  Allies;  and  this  is  the  point  which  is  creating  such  discussion  and  concern 
in  Russian  business  and  industrial  circles ;  the\  same  point  should  also  occasion  the 
liveliest  interest  and  anxiety  in  London,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  if  we  are  going 
to  speed  the  trade  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Russians  are  willing  to  take  goods,  and  goods  in  enormous  volume,  from  us. 
We  must  show  an  equal  readiness  and  eagerness  to  take  goods  from  Russia,  and  to 
replace  the  demand  for  Russian  productions  which  formerly  came  from  enemy 
countries. 

Before  the  war  Russia  sent  over  40  per  cent  of  her  grain  exports  to  Germany 
alone,  and  also  a  very  large  and  ever-increasing  proportion  of  her  timber  exports  to 
the  same  country,  and  the  fact  is  being  realized  very  forcibly  in  all  the  most  important 
Russian  trading  centres  that  business  with  Germany  must  again  be  transacted  after 
the  war  (not  on  the  old  one-sided  lines,  certainly),  unless  we  can  guarantee  a  market 
for  her  products.  If  this  inter-trade  between  Russia  and  Germany,  then,  be  re-estab- 
lished, it  follows  that  Germany  will  again  take  the  bulk  of  Russia's  natural  com- 
modities— wheat,  rye,  mineral  oils,  etc. — and  pay  for  them  with  her  manufactured 
goods,  and  all  the  schemes  for  the  trade  war  against  Germany  will  be  baulked  and 
dismembered. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  rapprochements,  trade  agreements,  commercial  ententes, 
enemy  boycotts — to  write  reams  about  the  development  of  reciprocal  relations  between 
the  Russians  and  the  British — to  rhapsodize  about  the  intermixing  and  drawing 
together  of  the  great  Slav  civilization  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  British  people — and 
to  let  it  stop  at  that ! 

If  we  are  ever  to  make  the  Anglo-Russian  exchange  of  commodities  a  potent 
factor  in  the  world's  international  trade,  and  the  world's  peace,  we  must  take  imme- 
diate action;  all  must  act — Individual,  Nation,  State! 
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We  and  our  allies  must  now  devote  all  our  energies  and  abilities,  our  commercial 
organizations  and  our  financial  powers,  towards  the  consideration  of  the  development 
of  Eussian  trade  as  a  whole  in  order  that  neither  Eussia  nor  any  of  her  allies  need 
again  labour  under  the  necessity  of  trading  with  enemy  countries.  Eussia  looks  to  the 
British  Empire  to  transform  this  possibility  into  actual  fact. 

Table  of  Principal  Imports  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  King- 
dom into  Eussia. 


From  Germany  and       From  the 
Goods —  Austria-Hungary.    United  Kingdom. 


....  £1,254,000 

£1,103,000 

800 

..   ..  762,100 

18,200 

43,900 

..    ..  166,700 



..    ..  113,145 

— 

..    ..  104,150 

6,300 

..    ..  168,650 

61,000 

..    ..  165,040 

8,000 

....  64,000 

8,500 

..    ..  145,900 

— 

..    ..  95,590 

— 

..    ..  280,300 

6,500 

.  .    .  .  233,400 

59,900 

..    ..  122,200 

4,600 

..    ..  632,870 

59,100 

— 

..   ..  119,050 

2,000 

..    ..  74,600 

900 

....  145,260 

1  — 

..    ..  1,175,450 

252,800 

.  .   .  .  654,000 

.  .   .  .           183,650  - 

200 

2,000 

.  .   .  .  513,500 

200 

..    ..  378,900 

187,000 

..    ..  157,320 

..    ..  212,115 

....  495,560 

22,200 

.  .    .  .  789,200 

127,700 

..    ..  434,450 

4,270 

..    ..  245,720 

..    ..  83,370 

....  60,850 

2,100 

..    ..  442,380 

99,000 

..    ..  254,500 

11,500 

..    ..  604,200 

85,000 

....  122,200 

10,600 

30,000 

..    ..  29,950 

300 

..    ..  194,750 

4,500 

DESIGNS  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Melbourne,  on  the  designing  of  the  Federal  parliament  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  Canberra  (published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  658  and  No.  668),  a  cable 
has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  competition  for  designing  the  buildings  has 
been  postponed  indefinitely. 
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LEATHER  PRICES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Government  has  fixed  a  list  of  maximum  prices  for  the  heavier 
classes  of  dressed  leather  both  in  skins  and  cut,  such  as  sole,  strap,  harness,  carriage 
leather,  sides,  etc.  Box-calf  and  chevreau  for  the  uppers  of  boots  and  shoes  are  not 
included  in  the  order  as  these  classes  of  leather  are  not  made  in  Russia. 


BRITISH  BANK  FOR  SPAIN. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to  know  that  a  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank,  Limited,  has  been  opened  at  Barcelona,  Spain. 

The  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Limited,  with  head  office  at  Old  Broad  street,. 
London,  E.G.,  has  now  branches  at  Barcelona,  Paris  and  New  York. 

In  iSouth  America  they  have  branches  in  Chili,  at  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Iquique, 
Antofagasta,  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  La  Serena,  Chilian,  Concepcion,  Talchuano,  Punta 
Arenas;  and  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  at  Buenos  Aires,  Mendoza,  San  Bafael,  Bahia 
Blanca,  Puerto  Deseado,  Bio  Gallegos,  Montevideo,  Rosarlo  de  Santa  Fe. 

In  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  of  this  bank  at  Barcelona,  the 
manager  says :  "  It  is  not  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the  banking 
business  of  our  friends,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  them  in  such  manner  as  will 
enable  them  to  develop  their  trade  with  Spain,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to- 
obtain  information  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  market  for  their  particular  product. 


INCREASE  IN  MASTERPORTERAGE  CHARGES  AT  GLASGOW. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  writes- 
that  a  notice  regarding  an  increase  in  masterporterage  charges  for  the  port  of  Glasgow 
has  been  issued  by  the  following  steamship  lines:  Anchor  Line  (Henderson  Bros.) 
Limited;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Limited;  Donaldson  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited; Houlder  Bros.,  Turnbull  and  Company,  Limited;  Prentice,  Service  and  Hen- 
derson; J.  and  A.  Roxburgh;  Colin  Scott  and  Company.  The  notice  is  as  follows: 
"  We  beg  to  inform  you  that,  owing  to  the  wages  of  transport  workers  having  been 
again  advanced  by  the  award  issued  recently  by  Sir  George  Askwith,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  increase  the  masterporterage  charges  on  all  goods  arriving  at  this  port. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  intimate  an  increase  on  the  masterporterage  tariff  of  5  per  cent 
on  bulk  grain,  making  the  new  rate  l/3£  and  5  per  cent  per  ton  instead  of  l/3i£  net 
■as  presently  charged,  and  on  all  other  cargo  an  increase  to  50  per  cent,  except  on 
"  dirty  cargo,"  on  which  the  increase  will  be  60  per  cent  instead  of  as  at  present,  40 
per  cent  and  50  per  cent  respectively.  The  tariff  of  increased  rates  will  come  into 
lorce  on  all  goods  arriving  by  vessels  reporting  at  the  Custom  House  on  or  after 
Monday,  November  27,  1916." 
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MOTOR-CARS  FOR  JAPANESE. 

In  the  Weekly  Japan  Chronicle  of  November  2,  1916,  it  is  stated  that  the  Euro- 
pean war  has  demonstrated  the  great  usefulness  of  motor-cars  for  warlike  purposes 
and  the  Japanese  military  authorities  are  showing  much  interest  in  this  form  of  loco- 
motion. It  is  even  rumoured  that  the  authorities  contemplate  the  subsidizing  of  a 
motor-car  goods  service  in  Japan's  six  largest  cities — Tokio,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Nagoya, 
Kobe,  and  Yokohama — with  a  view  to  commandeering  these  motor-cars  in  case  of  war. 
In  any  case,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  automobiles  in 
Japan.  The  Nippon  Sharyo  Kaisha  (Japan  Vehicle  Company)  of  Nagoya  has  under- 
taken the  manufacture  of  motor-cars  to  designs  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  country.  The  company  will  first  make  motor-cars  with  accommodations  for  four 
passengers  each  and  of  10  horse-power,  which  is  considered  quite  sufficient  in  Japan. 
These,  cars  will  be  of  the  width  of  jinrikisha,  and  will  consume  cheap  petroleum.  Their 
selling  price  is  estimated  at  about  yen  1,000  each.  The  company  also  intends  to  train 
and  supply  chauffeurs  for  the  public. 


LARGE  SHIPMENTS  OF  CANADIAN  POTATOES  ARRIVING  IN  CUBA. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Manzer,  Special  Representative  of  the  New  Brunswick  Government  in 
Cuba,  has  forwarded  the  following  information  in  the  potato  trade,  together  with 
notes  and  prices  c.i.f.  Havana  on  a  number  of  articles  of  interest: — 

Potato  shipments  arriving  in  Havana  this  week  totalled  25;531  sacks  and  barrels. 
Of  these  21,719  came  from  Canada  and  3,812  from  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  this  week's  Canadian  shipments  amounts  to  about  $110,000.  This 
brings  total  shipments  of  Canadian  potatoes  to  Cuba  since  September  1  to  100,000 
sacks  and  barrels,  with  a  total  value  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Canadian  shippers 
of  potatoes  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  Cuban  potato  market,  and 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  given  more  attention  to  the  sorting,  packing,  and 
transportation  of  the  stock,  with  the  result  that  Canadian  potatoes  are  now  arriving 
in  fine  condition  and  are  in  demand  all  over  the  island,  consumers  claiming  the 
flavour  of  the  Canadian  potato  cannot  be  excelled.  In  sympathy  with  the  northern 
markets  prices  have  dropped  considerably  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

Lumber. — Arrivals  have  been  quite  heavy  the  present  week.  These  include  a 
large  number  of  cars  by  ferry  from  Key  West,  two  schooners  from  Florida,  and  a 
schooner  from  Nova  Scotia  containing  628,081  feet  of  spruce,  but  prices  have  held 
firm  as  the  demand  is  very  great. 

Hay. — Arrivals  of  hay  from  the  middle  west  via  New  Orleans  are  quite  heavy 
and  prices  are  easier.    No  new  crop  hay  has  yet  arrived  from  Canada. 

Oats. — Prices  are  lower  as  a  result  of  heavy  arrivals.  No  shipments  have  arrived 
from  Canada  of  the  new  crop. 

Codfish. — Prices  are  firm  with  arrivals  not  up  to  the  requirements. 

CUBAN  MARKET  PRICES  C.I.F.  HAVANA. 

Following  are  c.i.f.  market  prices  on  a  number  of  articles  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dians : — 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  1917. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  British  Industries 
Fair  to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  support  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  Monday,  February  26,  1917,  to  Saturday,  March  10,  1917. 

An  outline  taken  in  part  from  the  pamphlet  will  serve  to  show  the  purposes  for 
which  the  fair  is  held,  and  also  the  charges  that  will  be  made  for  space  to  British 
or  colonial  firms  which  intend  to  exhibit. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  decided  to  organize  a  British  Industries  Fair 
in  Glasgow,  the  objects  being,  viz. : — 

(1)  To  induce  British  manufacturers  to  extend  their  respective  spheres  of 
activity,  so  that  all  classes  of  articles  hitherto  imported  will,  so,  far  as  possible,  hence- 
forth be  made  at  home. 

(2)  To  encourage  British  merchants  to  buy  their  supplies  in  home  markets. 

(3)  To  bring  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  buyers  into  touch  with  British  manu- 
facturers. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  their  Commercial  In- 
telligence Branch,  organized  two  ( British  Industries  Fairs  in  London  in  1915  and 
1916.  These  were  undoubted  successes,  showing  in  a  very  remarkable  way  how 
British  manufacturers  were  able  to  compete  successfully  in  many  articles  which  it 
was  hitherto  supposed  they  were  quite  unable  to  supply  to  advantage. 

The  Third  British  Industries  Fair  organized  by  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  held 
in  London  from  26th  February  till  9th  March,  and  at  their  request  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  have  decided  to  hold  their  British  Industries  Fair  at  the  same  time;  certain 
trades  being  allocated  and  confined  to  each  centre. 

A  Central  Bureau  will  be  opened  in  the  Fair,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
manufacturer  to  the  buyer  and  the  buyer  to  the  manufacturer. 

Space  will  be  available  for  the  display  of  goods  manufactured  by  United  Kingdom 
and  colonial  firms. 

Space  will  be  let  to  exhibitors  at  very  moderate  rates,  which,  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  design,  will  include  the  cost  of  erection  of  stands,  thereby  saving  trouble  and 
expense  to  exhibitors. 

CLASSES  OF  EXHIBITS. 

Textiles. — Woollen,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  jute;  worsteds,  tweeds,  serges,  cloths, 
carpets,  and  tapestries;  hosiery  and  underclothing;  drapery,  laces  and  millinery;  hats 
and  caps ;  ready-made  clothing  (for  men,  women,  and  children) ;  gloves. 

Boots  and  tShoes. 

Foodstuffs  (prepared  and  preserved). — Tinned,  bottled,  desiccated  meats;  fish, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.;  jams,  biscuits,  cakes,  confectionery;  farinaceous  foods;  food 
extracts,  essences,  medical  foods;  beverages  (alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic). 

Domestic  Chemical  Products. — Household  soaps,  sodas,  washing  powders,  starches, 
etc.;  polishing  and  cleaning  preparations;  disinfectants,  etc. 

OTHER  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  FAIR. 

Admission  to  the  Fair  is  restricted  to  trade  buyers. 

The  Fair  has  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  Corporations  in  all  the  chief  indus- 
trial centres  in  Scotland  and  the  Midlands. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  have  undertaken  to  distribute  invitation  tickets  to  the 
Fair. 
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Exhibitors  will  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  their  own  invitations  to  clients  should 
they  so  desire. 

Special  arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  railway  companies  for  travelling 
facilities  and  with  hotel  proprietors  in  Glasgow  and  district  regarding  special  tariff 
accommodation  for  visitors. 

Every  encouragement  and  assistance  will  be  given  to  exhibitors  to  show  working 
exhibits. 

Gas  and  electric  energy  will  be  supplied  by  the  corporation  to  exhibitors  at  reduced 
terms. 

No  exhibitors  will  be  allowed  to  sell  goods  retail  from  his  stand. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPACE. 

•Three  shillings  and  six  pence  per  square  foot,  inclusive  of  stand,  comprising: 
Raised  platform,  4  inches,  linoleum,  walls  draped  with  cloth,  white  frieze,  roof  covered 
with  muslin,  painted  name  sign. 

Extra  Charges. 

End  positions,  £1  extra.  Electric  light,  10/6  per  point,  with  lamp,  shade  and 
current. 

Counters. — 18  inches  wide,  1/-  per  foot  run;  24  inches  or  30  inches  wide,  1/4 
per  foot  run;  solid  panel  fronts,  painted  white,  18  inches  wide,  1/3  per  foot  run;  solid 
panel  fronts,  painted  white,  24  or  30  inches  wide,  1/7  per  foot  run;  shelves  under 
counters,  6d.  per  foot  run. 

Shelves. — At  back  of  stands,  6  to  9  inches  wide,  6d.  per  foot  run;  at  back  of 
stands,  12  inches  wide,  8d.  per  foot  run.  The  shelves  are  covered  with  drapery  to 
match  stands. 

Offices. — Skeleton  partition  office,  with  curtained  entrance,  8  feet  high,  \/\  per 
foot  run;  office  with  boarded  partitions  and  panel  door  to  lock,  1/9  per  foot  run. 
Please  note  that  the  extra  charge  is  based  on  the  extra  amount  of  partition  erected 
to  form  office,  as  in  many  cases  the  stand  partition  will  form  two  sides  of  the  office. 

Pillars. — Square  massive  pillars  with  ropes,  4/-  each;  turned  pillars  with  ropes, 
3/-  each,  including  fixing. 

Night  Sheets.— Night  sheets,  including  locks  and  fittings,  9d.  per  foot  run. 


THE  CAPE  ASBESTOS  INDUSTRY. 

Since  Canada  is  the  greatest  asbestos  producing  country  in  the  world,  producing 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply,  the  following  article  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines,  Bloemfontein,  and  published  in  the  South  African  Mining  Journal, 
will  be  of  interest : — 

One  sees  a  great  deal  of  rusty  fibre  in  the  Kuruman  district.  It  is  generally 
yellow  or  reddish,  obviously  the  result  of  decomposition  of  the  blue  material,  and  could 
scarcely  be  taken  as  likely  to  be  of  any  practical  use  or  value.  Discoloured  material 
is  in  quite  a  different  position,  and  at  the  present  time  the  questions  that  arise  regard- 
ing it  give  cause  to  much  soreness  amongst  the  producers  in  the  north.  It  is  a  matter 
that  apparently  requires  some  technical  knowledge  to  appreciate,  but  from  what  I  can 
understand  it  would  appear  that,  whilst  a  lot  of  this  class  of  material  is  plainly  enough 
of  inferior  quality,  the  great  bulk  is  not  apparently  so.    The  colour  may  be  slightly 
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off,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  a  non-technical  person  to  appreciate  any  other  physical 
difference.  The  home  buyers  appear  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  reject 
material  more  or  less  wholesale  on  this  ground  of  colour,  and  the  producers  have  no 
way  of  redress  when  they  consider  themselves  unfairly  treated.  Even  when  the  best 
is  done  to  classify  correctly,  mistakes  may  occur,  and  present  conditions  of  working 
are  entirely  against  a  perfect  standard  being  maintained.  One  can  understand  that, 
in  self-protection  and  to  prevent  laxity  and  abuse,  the  buyers  may  find  it  necessary 
to  impose  a  high  standard;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  material  is  far  from 
valueless  for  general  purposes  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  present  from  £15  to  £17 
per  ton  all  round  is  paid  for  it  on  the  English  market.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  objec- 
tion is  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  taking  it  in  its  usual  proportion  with  the  pure 
material,  and  all  that  is  objected  to  is  its  being  unmixed  with  the  latter.  What  is  the 
proportion  of  discoloured  material  being  put  on  the  market  from  the  Kuruman  district 
is  rather  problematical,  but  it  is  estimated  at  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
This  proportion  will  decrease  as  more  of  the  asbestos  is  produced  by  underground 
mining,  as  the  fact  of  the  discolouration  is  to  be  attributed  in  some  degree,  if  not 
wholly,  to  surface  influences.  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  governing  the  condition  of 
the  crocidolite,  whether  rusty,  discoloured,  or  clean,  asbestiform  or  silicified,  are  as 
yet  mainly  matters  of  surmise.  Within  present  limits,  we  find  discoloured  material 
generally  leading  down  to  pure  asbestos,  but  the  contrary  often  happens,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  same  does  not  occur  in  case  of  rusty  material,  though  more  rarely. 
All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  both  rusty  and  discoloured  tend  to  disappear  as  we  get 
away  from  the  surface.  Rusty  and  discoloured  material  are  both  practically  unknown 
in  the  south. 

OTHER  PHYSICAL  DIFFERENCES. 

The  fibre  from  the  Kuruman  district  is  said  to  be  lighter  than  that  from  Koegas 
and  the  southern  districts.  I  find  this  statement  confirmed  on  taking  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  few  samples  I  brought  back,  and  think  it  may  be  accepted  for  the 
present.  A  still  more  striking  difference  is  manifested  on  teasing  out  samples  from 
the  respective  districts  between  the  fingers.  The  samples  from  the  Kuruman  district 
uniformly  break  down  to  a  much  softer  and  more  fleecy  (silky?)  product  than  do  those 
from  Koegas.  So  marked  are  the  physical  differences  in  these  fibres  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  corresponding  differences  in  technical  value  are  indicated.  Thus,  whilst 
the  objection  is  laid  against  blue  asbestos  generally  that  it  is  too  hard  for  gland  pack- 
ings, because  of  its  liability  to  score  the  metal  rods,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  would  apply  to  the  Kuruman  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  may 
fail  as  against  the  Koegas  product  in  some  other  respect.  To  show  how  much  samples 
of  the  mineral  vary,  I  may  quote  four  specific  gravity  results  taken  for  me  lately, 
which  gave  results  varying  so  widely  as  2-93,  2-98,  3,  and  3-2. 

COMPARISON  WITH  CHRYSOTILE  ASBESTOS. 

To  appreciate  the  main  differences  between  blue  asbestos  (crocidolite)  and  chryso- 
tile,  or  white  asbestos,  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the  comparative  analyses,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  typical : — 


(Blue  asbestos)  — 


1.  Crocidolite. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

  51-1 

51*22 

  35-8 

34*08 

  6*9 

7*07 

  2'3 

2*48 

•10 

•03 

  3'9 

4-50 

(White  asbestos)  — 

(Canadian). 

2.  Chrysotile. 

Thetford. 

Black  L 

....   . .  ....  39'05 

39*36 

  40-07 

42*15 

  2*41 

3*31 

  3-67 

  14*48 

14-50 
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To  the  presence  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  iron  and  comparatively  low  content 
'oi  water  must  be  attributed  whatever  virtues,  as  well  as  whatever  failings,  that  variety 
of  asbestos  may  discover  as  against  its  rival  chrysotile.   No  estimate  of  the  compara*- 
tive  values  of  these  two  varieties,  even  as  regards  the  attributes  or  qualities  in  which 
they  come  into  direct  competition,  can  well  be  offered  as  entirely  reliable,  in  view  of 
the  violent  differences  of  opinion  expressed  on  the  subject.    Blue  asbestos,  in  paf^ 
ticular,  is  still  struggling  against  the  initial  prejudice  with  which  its  more  recent 
entry  into  the  market  was  received.    In  some  markets — strangely  ■enough,  in  South 
Africa  foT  one — it  is  still  almost  unknown,  and  its  merits  have  not  generally  obtained 
the  recognition  to  which  they  are  properly  entitled.    Of  the  greater  heat-resisting 
qualities  of  chrysotile  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  question.    In  case  of  some 
varieties,  it  has  been  known  to  withstand  a  temperature  of  5,000  degrees  F.  without 
being  appreciably  affected.    So,  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  superior  softness,- 
making  its  milling  and  reduction  so  much  easier,  and  at  the  same  time  fitting  it? 
specially  for  such  purposes  as  gland  packings,  already  alluded  to.    On  the  other  hand!, 
blue  asbestos  can  undoubtedly  lay  claim  to  certain  intrinsic  virtues  peculiarly  its  Own. 
The  'fibre,  in  addition  to  being  lighter,  is  stated  to  be  longer,  stronger,  finer,  and  more 
elastic.   Its  superior  efficiency  as  an  insulating  material  as  regards  heat  appears  to  be 
well  established,  and  a  similar  superiority  is  also  claimed  for  electrical  insulation 
purposes.   It  is  said  to  be  unaffected  by  moisture,  ordinary  acids,  or  chemical  solu- 
tions, and,  in  particular,  to  be  unaffected  by  sea-water.    It  must  also  be  kept  in  view 
that,  -even  if  inferior  to  its  rival  in  heat-resisting  qualities,  still  its  efficiency  in  this 
respect  is  sufficient  for  most  industrial  purposes. 

POSITION  OF  CROCIDOLITE  IN  THE  ASBESTOS  INDUSTRY. 

Admittedly — as  things  now  stand,  and  however  hopeful  prospects  may  be  for  the 
future — the  position  occupied  by  blue  asbestos  in  the  world's  industry  is  still  but 
small.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  report  by  a  table  of  production  (necessarily  incom- 
plete) for  the  most  recent  yeaTs  for  which  figures  are  available.  From  the  figures  it 
appears  that  of  the  world's  production  for  the  years  1910  and  1911,  approximately  80 
per  cent  was  produced  by  Canada,  13£  per  cent  by  Russia,  and  only  1-2  per  cent  by 
the  Gape.  As  blue  asbestos  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Cape,  the  last  figure  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  total  proportion  of  blue  to  white  produced  in  these  years. 
The  output  from  the  Cape  for  the  year  1915  shows  a  remarkable  increase,  and  appears 
to  mark  a  new  epoeh.  From  all  that  one  can  learn,  the  improvement  is  mainly  due 
to  an  increasing  all-round  demand  from  the  English  manufacturers.  Some  portion 
of  the  increase  should  be  attributed  no  doubt  to  the  special  demands  for  war  purposes, 
but  it  has  to  be  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  first,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the 
same  proportionate  increase  in  the  Canadian  output,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
we  have  in  the  meantime  lost  the  German  market,  which  has  been  a  large  buyer 
hitherto.  To  the  general  result,  the  entry  of  the  Kuruman  production  on  to  the 
market  may  have  been,  a  factor  of  some  consequence,  bringing  in  new  buyers  and 
•widening  the  field  generally. 

GENERAL  PROSPECTS. 

The  rise  of  the  asbestos  industry  has  been  phenomenally  rapid.  In  1903  the  whole 
Canadian  output  was  only  29,261  tons,  as  against  136,609  tons  in  1913.  New  purposes 
are  continually  being  discovered  to  which  the  mineral  may  be  advantageously  put, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  probable  demands  for  the  future.  Some  purposes 
to  which  it  is  now  being  adapted — for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  a  composite  roof- 
ing material — are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion.  The  question  that  interests 
us,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  is  what  share  is  the  blue  variety  going  to  have  in 
the  future  expansion  of  the  industry.  With  a  few  remarks  bearing  on  this  important 
point  I  may  fitly  conclude.  One  consideration  bearing  on  the  future  of  blue  asbestos 
is  that  it  was  late  in  entering  the  field,  and  has  had  a  very  uphill  fight  hitherto,  so 
that  its  intrinsic  merits  may  well  have  been  slow  in  obtaining  due  appreciation.  With 
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the  assurance  of  a  widening  market  its  future  progress  in  popularity  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  rapid.  If  our  product  is  to  take  any  great  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
future  it  will  be  mainly  as  a  rival  to  Canadian  asbestos,  which  is  the  finest  white 
variety  in  the  world.  The  quality  of  the  United  States  output  is  not  such  as  to  bring 
it  into  active  competition  with  either  the  blue  or  the  Canadian.  The  Russian  com- 
petition is  likely  to  be  more  formidable,  but  the  fibre  is  not  of  so  high  a  quality  as  the 
Canadian,  and,  in  spite  of  cheap  labour,  the  working  conditions  are  bad  generally. 
In  Canada,  apart  from  the  very  fine  quality  of  its  product,  we  find  a  very  highly 
developed  industry,  with  a  magnificent  market  in  the  United  States — at  its  doors,  so 
to  speak — taking  60  per  cent  of  its  output  right  away.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  crudes  (or  best  qualities)  by  no  means  keeps  apace  with  mill  stock,  and 
has,  in  fact,  increased  little  in  the  past  ten  years.  Further,  the  working  margin  of 
profit  must  even  now  be  small;  the  total  value  of  the  asbestos  mined  for  the  past  three 
years  has  averaged  just  over  6s.  per  ton  of  rock  quarried.  This  sum,  apart  from 
providing  profits,  has  to  meet  all  expenses  of  mining,  milling,  grading,  and  bagging 
the  fibre.  Looking  at  these  facts,  the  Canadian  industry,  in  spite  of  its  very  high 
organization,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  very  strong  position  to  meet  increasing  com- 
petition, especially  in  the  production  of  the  best  qualities  of  fibre.  As  regards  the 
Cape,  it  would  be  altogether  too  dangerous  at  the  present  stage  to  offer  any  estimate 
of  the  value  of  asbestos  that  may  be  expected  per  ton  of  rock  mined.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  figure  considerably  exceeds  the  Canadian.  Two  facts,  however,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  stand  out:  first,  that  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous conditions  there  appears  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  marketing  our  asbestos 
at  a  profit,  and,  secondly,  that  with  good  management  a  1-inch  seam  can  be  worked 
underground  at  a  profit.  No  opportunity  has  presented  itself  so  far  for  referring  to 
the  enormous  disadvantages  the  Cape  field  has  to  place  against  the  one  favourable 
feature  of  a  good  labour  supply.  The  characteristics  of  the  country  generally  are 
absence  of  water  and  superfluity  of  sand.  The  roads  are  almost  the  worst  possible. 
With  the  exception  of  the  workings,  at  Koegas,  which  have  recently  been  brought 
within  eighteen  miles,  the  producing  properties  are  seldom  less  than  100  miles  from 
rail.  The  future  of  this  important  minor  industry  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  fibre  in  the  general  market  and 
in  improvements  in  working  facilities  locally.  Prospects  in  the  first  direction  appear 
good;  no  doubt  improvement  will  be  attained  in  the  latter  in  good  time. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 
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Liverpool:  Sale  December  4.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Cape  Finisterre.  No.  1 
Baldwins  37s.  bid*;  No.  1  of  mixed  varieties  34s.,  No.  2's  33s.  6d.,  No.  3's  25s. 
Okanagan  Canada  Baldwins  (size  125  to  163)  9s.  3d.  bid*;  No.  1  Wagener  10s. 

Liverpool :  Sales  December  6  and  8.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Durango  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  Baldwins  No.  1  28s,  No.  2  25s  6d,  No.  3  21s  6d;  Kings  No.  1  30s 
6d,  No.  2  28s,  large  No.  3  27s,  No.  3  24s;  Kibstons  No.  1  27s  6d,  No.  2  26s;  Green- 
ings No.  1  29s,  No.  2  26s,  No.  3  26s ;  Golden  Russets  No.  1  32s,  No.  2  28s  6d,  No.  3 
24s,  extra  No.  3  25s;  Fallawaters  No.  1  29s;  Wageners  No.  1  30s,  No.  2  26s  6d,  No. 
3  21s  6d,  large  No.  3  24s.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Northland:  Baldwins  No.  1  30  to 
34s,  No.  2  28s,  No.  3  24s;  Golden  Russet  No.  1  33s  6d,  No.  2  29s,  No.  3  25s.  Ontario 
apples  ex  ss.  Grampian:  Baldwins  No.  1  40s,  No.  3  29s  6d;  Kings  No.  1  38s  6d;  Cran- 
berry Pippin  No.  1  35s  6d,  No.  2  33s;  Spies  No.  2  29s,  No.  3  23s.  Okanagan  Bald- 
wins 8s  9d  *bid;  Jonathans  (sizes  125  to  163)  showing  some  waste  9s  6d  to  9s  9d. 
Oregon  Newtowns,  Extra  Fancy  (sizes  125  to  163)  11  to  12s.  Virginia  Albermarle 
Pippins  46  to  47s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  December  8.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Athenia,  Pretorian  and  Car- 
thaginian:  Kings  No.  1  35s,  No.  2  28s,  No.  3  26s  6d;  Cranberry  Pippin  No.  1  33s, 
No.  2  27s  6d,  No.  3  21s;  Spies  No.  1  (best  packers)  34s,  others  29s,  No.  2  27s,  No. 
3  19s;  Greenings  No.  1  35s,  No.  2  30s  6d,  extra  No.  3  18s  6d;  Baldwins  No.  1  37s, 
No.  2  28s,  Extra  No.  3  21s  6d;  Stark  No.  1  33s  6dt  No.  2  26s,  Extra  No.  3  21s; 
Ben  Davis  No.  1  26s,  No.  2  23s,  Extra  No.  3  17s  6d;  Pewaukees  No.  1  32s,  No.  2 
28s,  No.  3  21s.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Athenia:  Pewaukees  No.  1  21s  6d,  No. 
2  18s  6d;  Starks  No.  1  22s,  No.  2  18s,  No.  3  1.6s;  Ribstons  No.  1  22s,  No.  2  20s; 
Baldwins  No.  1  21s,  No.  2  18s,  No.  3  16s;  Kings  No.  1  31s,  No.  2  25s,  Extra  No.  3 
23s ;  Greenings  No.  1  26s,  No.  2  20s  6d ;  Fallawaters  No.  1  27s,  No.  2  23s ;  Wageners 
No.  1  22s,  No.  2  21s  6d;  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Carthaginian,  Athenia  and 
Pretorian,  generally  satisfactory;  No.  1  (sizes  125  to  163)  Spy  lis  3d,  Jonathan  10s 
6d,  Spitzenberg  10s  9d  to  lis,  Newtowns  10s  9d  to  lis,  Wagener  9s  to  9s  3d;  No.  2 
(sizes  125  to  163)  Jonathans  9s  6d,  Spy  9s  3d,  Ben  Davis  8s. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  December  1,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S 
en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

November  26,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  50  drums. 
"  28,  ss.  Limon,  240  drums. 

"  28,  ss.  Havana,  150  drums. 

While  a  good  demand  has  prevailed  for  haddock  and  hake,  very  few  transactions 
have  been  effected  on  cod  in  drums,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  inquiry  at  all  for 
this  fish  stuff.  Under  such  circumstances,  cod  is  quoted  at  10,  haddock  at  10£,  and 
hake  at  8£  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

November  26,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  150  cases. 
28,  ss.  Limon,  866  cases. 
"  28,  ss.  Havana,  765  cases. 

"  29,  ss.  Metapan,  351  cases. 

*  Fruit  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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A  very  active  demand  has  been  in  evidence  this  week,  enabling  holders  to  raise 
their  prices,  yet  even  better  quotations  are  freely  predicted,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  producing  markets  now  report  an  upward  tendency.  Norwegian  cod  sells  at 
$16.50  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $13.50  to  $15.75  per  case. 

HERRINGS. 

The  active  demand  which  prevailed  for  bloaters  during  the  past  week,  has  not 
fallen  off  and  sell  at  $1.40  per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation : — 

November  26,  ss.  Morro  Castle,  517  cases. 

The  market  has  continued  active.  This,  together  with  the  lack  of  supplies  avail- 
able enabled  holders  to  advance  the  prices.  Gouda  cheese  is  marketed  at  48  cents  per 
pound  and  that  from  the  United  States  at  28  to  30  cents. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : —  * 

November  26,  Schooner  Evelyn,  3,600  barrels  from  Halifax. 

"  26,  ss.  Morre  Castle,  200  barrels  from  New  York. 

"  28,  ss.  Limon,  9,106  bags  and  3,803  barrels  from  Boston. 

"  28,  ss.  Havana,  100  barrels  from  New  York. 

With  an  extremely  active  demand  prevailing,  the  stocks  of  potatoes  have  been 
reduced  and  prices  made  a  further  gain  to  $6.25  per  barrel  and  to  3|  cents  per  pound, 
for  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  at  \  per  cent  premium. 
London  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


NEW  FACTORY  LAWS  IN  JAPAN. 

{Commercial  Nagoya.) 

The  new  factory  law  of  this  country  which  was  to  go  into  effect  from  June  last 
was  finally  put  into  effect  on  September  1.  The  opinions  of  the  press,  of  public  men, 
of  factory  owners  and  of  educators  are  divided.  -Some  declare  in  laudatory  terms  that 
the  inauguration  of  the  laws  is  a  blessing  to  working  class  and  that  it  marks  an  era 
in  our  socio-economic  life,  while  a  few  pessimists  regard  the  laws  as  "  better-off  with- 
out it."  Here  we  give  views  entertained  by  authorities.  They  regard  it  as  a  great 
stride  toward  the  improvement  of  the  working  conditions  of  labourers,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  factory  girls  and  juvenile  workers.  In  the  new  law  ^twelve  hours  a 
day  is  the  maximum  number  of  working  hours  provided  for  labourers  and  although 
petitions  have  been  filed  by  some  factory  owners  for  the  privilege  of  extending  the 
working  day  to  fourteen  hours,  the  question  will  have  to  undergo  further  investigation 
before  such  privilege  is  granted.  Mr.  M.  Oka,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  a  tour  of  the  land  lecturing  on  the 
new  laws.    An  extract  of  his  address  can  be  stated  as  follows: — 

The  application  of  this  new  factory  law  might  be  termed  a  primary  step  toward 
solving  the  question  of  female  employment,  affording  better  treatment  of  labourers, 

*  Twelve  hours  does  not  mean  net  twelve  working  hours.  In  these  hours  are  included 
meal  time  and  morning  and  afternoon  recesses. 
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and  providing  for  them  a  means  of  improving  their  moral  surroundings  and  physical 
conditions.  Koughly  speaking,  the  industries  of  Japan  were  constituted  largely  of 
fibre  industries — that  is,  the  majority  of  the  factories  were  engaged  in  one  way  or 
another  in  making  or  supplying  materials  for  clothes,  such  as  cotton  yarn  factories, 
spinning  mills,  and  companies  of  similar  nature  which  necessitated  juvenile  labour. 
The  treatment  of  this  class,  however,  had  been  far  from  satisfactory;  in  some  instances, 
it  had  been  little  better  than  prison  life.  Some  factory  owners,  employing  a  dozen 
or  so  girl  labourers  in  country  districts,  had  been  known  to  ill-treat  their  employees 
for  the  alleged  unsatisfactory  results  of  their  work. 

The  new  factory  law  would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs.  In  large  factories  alone  in  Japan  there  were  800,000  work  girls  employed, 
and  if  those  in  smaller  factories  were  included,  the  figures  would  reach  about 
2,000,000.  The  welfare  of  so  many  workers,  occupying  so  important  a  position  in 
Japanese  industrial  life, ,  could  not  be  long  left  ignored.  With  regard  to  the  12-hour 
day,  there  were,  he  said,  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  the  country  which  made  the 
application  of  any  radical  measures  inadvisable,  and  even  this  12-hour  limit  must  be 
considered  a  giant's  stride  in  bettering  the  labour  conditions  in  general. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  OCTOBER. 

According  to  the  November  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  during 
October  more  men  were  enlisted  in  the  forces,  with  the  result  that  the  shortage  of 
labour  became  more  acute;  and  as  this  removal  of  men  from  industry  must  continue, 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  every  possible  expedient  to  economize  man-power  so  as  to 
maintain  the  industries  which  are  of  national  importance  at  the  present  time. 

Employment  at  coal  and  iron  mines  was  very  good;  shale  and  lead  mines  were 
busy,  but  tin  mines  continued  to  be  affected  by  the  shortage  of  labour.  At  quarries 
employment  was  fairly  good  on  the  whole. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  continued  good,  and  there  was  a  furtheT 
slight  increase  in  the  number- of  furnaces  in  blast.  At  iron  and  steel  works  employ- 
ment was  very  good,  and  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  continued  excep- 
tionally busy,  and  much  overtime  was  worked.  There  was  a  further  decline  in  the 
number  of  tinplate  mills  at  work,  but  most  of  the  other  metal  trades  were  very  busy, 
and  a  great  deal  of  overtime  was  reported. 

Employment  in  the  spinning  branch  of  the  cotton  trade  continued  good,  and 
there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  weaving  department.  The  woollen  and  worsted 
trades  were  brisk,  and  more  labour  could  have  been  employed  if  available.  The  linen 
trade  showed  a  further  improvement  in  Scotland,  and  continued  fair  in  Ireland.  The 
hoisery  trades  continued  busy,  and  employment  was  also  good  in  the  jute,  bleaching, 
calico  printing,  dyeing  and  finishing  trades.  In  the  lace  trade  employment  was  good 
in  the  plain  net  section,  fair  in  the  curtain  section,  and  slack  in  the  fancy  section. 
It  continued  fairly  good  in  the  silk  and  carpet  trades. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  were  very  brisk,  and  all  available  operatives  were  fully 
employed.  [Several  districts  were  exceptionally  busy,  owing  to  the  issue  of  new  army 
contracts.  Employment  was  good  in  the  leather  trades,  except  in  some  branches  of  the 
saddle  and  harness  trades,  in  which  it  was  still  quiet. 

There  was  a  further  seasonal  improvement  in  bespoke  tailoring,  dressmaking  and 
millinery.   Employment  continued  fair  in  the  ready-made  tailoring,  wholesale  mantle, 
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costump  and  blouse,  and  shirt  and  collar  trades,  and  good  in  the  corset  trade.  In  the 
hat  trade  it  was  quiet  in  the  silk  hat  branch,  and  good  in  the  felt  hat  branch. 

Those  remaining  in  the  building  trades  were  well  employed,  but  outdoor  work 
was  much  hindered  by  bad  weather.  In  the  brickmaking  industry  employment  was 
fairly  good;  in  the  cement  trade  it  continued  good,  with  much  overtime.  With  mill- 
sawyers  employment  was  fairly  good;  in  the  furnishing  trades  it  showed  a  slight 
decline,  but  it  was  still  good;  in  the  other  wood-working  trades  it  continued  good. 
There  was  an  improvement  in  the  printing  trades,  and  employment  was  fairly  good 
in  the  paper  trade,  and  good  in  the  bookbinding  trade. 

Employment  continued  good  in  the  glass  and  pottery  trades.  In  the  food  pre- 
paration trades  it  was  very  good,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  work- 
people employed. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  lateness  of  the  harvest  and  wet  weather  caused  delay 
in  autumn  cultivation.  In  Scotland  good  progress  was  made  with  the  grain  harvest 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  operations  were  delayed  by  bad  weather  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  Employment  continued  fair  on  the  whole  with  dock  labourers, 
and  good  with  fishermen,  except  at  certain  ports  on  the  East  Coast.  The  supply  of 
sailors  and  firemen  for  mercantile  ships  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

FAST  TRANSPACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  principal  Japanese  shipping  company  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade,  announces  that  it  is  building  a  new  vessel,  the  San  Francisco  Maru, 
which  will  be  the  largest  and  fastest  vessel  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  also  states  that 
this  vessel  will  serve  only  in  an  express  service  between  Yokohama  and  San  Francisco 
by  way  of  Honolulu,  and  will  make  connections  at  Yokohama  with  other  vessels 
serving  Manila  and  Hong  Kong. 

This  division  of  the  voyage  has  been  discussed  by  shipping  interests  from  time 
to  time  and  was  seriously  considered  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  reduced 
tonnage  on  the  Pacific  made  it  impossible  to  serve  the  entire  East  acceptably, .  with 
the  result  that  Japanese  ports  and  interests  were  first  served  by  Japanese  lines.  It 
was  estimated  at  that  time  that  by  confining  the  service  of  the  larger  and  faster  ships 
to  the  Yokohama-San  Francisco  run,  and  allowing  the  service  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Yokohama  to  be  taken  over  by  other  lines  and  smaller  ships,  the  available  tonnage 
across  the  Pacific  could  be  materially  increased. 

The  new  vessel  is  to  have  a  length  of  636  feet,  about  46  feet  longer  than  the 
Empress  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Service  (Ltd.),  which  now  furnish  the 
leading  fast  service  across  the  Pacific.  The  ship  will  have  quadruple-expansion 
engines,  a  speed  of  23  knots  an  hour,  accommodations  for  300  first-class  passengers, 
100  second-class,  and  800  steerage  passengers,  and  every  possible  convenience  and 
luxury.  It  will,  in  short,  be  designed  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  with 
any  ships  American  companies  may  elect  to  place  in  the  Pacific  service.  It  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  use  within  two  years.  Much  of  the  material  comes  from  the  United 
States.  Its  construction  is  under  way  in  a  new  shipyard  established  for  the  purpose. 
It  will  be  followed  by  other  ships  of  the  Empress  class. 

The  inauguration  of  the  express  system  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco 
emphasizes  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  lines,  under  Government  subsidy,  to  serve 
J apanese  interests  first,  leaving  Manila  and  Hong  Kong  interests  and  American  trade 
there  to  be  taken  care  of  by  other  means. 

The  fast  service  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  Japanese  silk  interests,  since  the 
short  voyage  reduces  interest  charges  on  valuable  silk  cargoes  to  - a  minimum.  This 
ie  one  of  the  vital  elements  in  the  silk-import  business.  Inasmuch  as  Japanese  silk 
interests  in  the  past  few  years  have  developed  almost  a' complete  monopoly  of  the  raw- 
silk  trade  with  the  United  States,  this  fast  service  is  likely  to  increase  materially  the 
hold  of  the  Japanese  silk  dealers  upon  American  manufacturing  interests. 
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It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  snipping  services  between  the  United  States,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila  it 
must  be  from  American  sources.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  service  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Co.  is  being  watched  with  great  interest.  The  vessels  now  in  service  are  said 
to  be  comfortable,  attractive,  and  satisfactory  in  every  way,  except  in  size  and  speed. 

The  keenest  sort  of  competition  in  passenger  and  freight  service  on  the  Pacific 
is  expected  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  character  of  the  vessels  already  in  service 
or  under  construction  is  such  that  only  those  of  the  highest  class  may  hope  to  have  a 
reasonable  part  in  the  trade. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PACKING  CASES  AND  METAL  PARTS. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

The  Rhodesia  Munitions  and  Resources  Committee  have  issued  a  memorandum 
in  reference  to  the  above  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  manufacturers :  "  It  is 
thought  that  the  attention  of  British  manufacturers  might  be  drawn  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  identification  marks  being  placed  on  three  sides  of  packing  cases,  instead 
of  on  one  side  only  as  is  the  existing  custom.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  when  a 
number  of  cases  are  delivered  at  one  time  the  identification  marks  often  cannot  be 
found  unless  cases  are  turned  over  or  adjacent  cases  removed.  In  two  instances  where 
very  large  consignments  of  mining  "machinery  were  being  delivered,  the  purchasers 
had  specified  for  identification  marks  on  three  sides  of  each  packing  case,  and  this 
resulted  in  a  very  considerable  saving  of  expense,  because  a  minimum  amount  of 
handling  was  necessary  when  the  cases  were  required.  In  this  connection  reforms 
might  be  made  in  the  method  of  putting  identification  marks  on  metal  parts,  such  as 
steel  plates  for  tanks,  structural  steel,  castings,  etc.,  which  do  not  require  the  protec- 
tion of  packing.  The  usual  method  is  to  paint  or  stencil  mark  these.  This  would  be 
quite  satisfactory  if  such  marks  were  indelible,  but  inferior  paint  is  generally  used. 
The  result  is  that  contact  with  other  goods  in  transit,  or  climatic  conditions,  causes 
such  marks  to  become  obliterated  or  unrecognizable,  and  this  often  involves  consider- 
able expense  to  the  purchaser.  A  further  point  which  in  many  instances  requires 
more  attention  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  is  the  thorough  protection  of  bright 
metal  parts  to  prevent  rust." 

new  Zealand's  increased  buying. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

In  former  issues  we  commented  upon  New  Zealand's  accumulating  wealth  as  a 
result  of  the  high  prices  realized  during  the  war  for  colonial  products,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  British  shippers  and  Dominion  importers  has  been  drawn  to  the  prospect  that 
the  vast  sums  now  available  will  sooner  or  later  be  disbursed  to  the  benefit  of  import 
trade.  It  would  now  seem  that  a  beginning  is  being  made  much  sooner  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  Even  in  1915  the  import  trade  totalled  £21,200,000, 
or  only  £150,000  less  than  in  1914,  but  the  returns  for  the  present  year  so  far  available 
altogether  put  into  the  shade  those  for  1915.  For  the  six  months  ending  May,  imports 
were  valued  at  no  less  than  £11,650,000,  as  compared  with  £9,255,000  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1915.  That  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent.  Soft  goods 
advanced  by  nearly  60  per  cent,  hardware  by  50  per  cent,  foodstuffs  by  25  per  cent, 
and  beverages  by  13  per  cent. 

Increased  cost  of  goods  is,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  this  increase, 
but  this  is  not  wholly  the  case ;  and  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  increases  in 
such  items  as  dairy,  agricultural,  electrical,  and  mining  machinery,  builders'  materials, 
cycles  and  motor  cycles,  and  hardware  are  especially  prominent — fair  evidence  that 
industry  is  in  full  swing,  and  consequently  that  prosperity  is  general  among  all  classes. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  good  demand  for  all  manufactured  articles,  particularly  ready- 
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made  clothing,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  drapery,  drugs  and  medicines,  paper,  leather 
goods,  glassware,  and  paints,  and  this  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  the  beginning.  The 
main  point  is  that  money  is  plentiful,  and  the  confidence  in  the  future  permeates  all 
business  departments  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  At  present  the  acute 
shortage  of  shipping  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  more  extensive  buying  operations, 
though  anxiety  to  be  out-and-out  British  in  all  purchases  where  possible  sometimes 
stays  the  order  that  might  be  placed  elsewhere  than  in  the  Empire. 

Trade  Notes. 

Penny  postage  has  been  instituted  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

Stocks  of  machetes,  for  which  there  is  always  a  big  demand,  have  been  depleted 
in  the  Eepublic  of  Honduras.    Only  cheap  lines  are  saleable. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Vladivostok  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  British  firms,  when 
telegraphing  to  the  port,  frequently  fail  to  give  adequate  addresses  to  which  replies 
should  be  sent.  Kussian  postal  authorities  do  not  accept  telegraphic  or  abbreviated 
addresses. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  AND  CREDIT. 

(The  British  Export  Gazette.) 

One  essential  fact  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  trading  with  Russia  is  that  the 
whole  commercial  structure  in  that  vast  market  is  almost  entirely  built  upon  credit. 
It  is,  however,  a  credit  system  which,  in  the  main,  is  as  free  from  risk  as  may  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  the  slight  risk  involved,  the  representative 
of  one  large  house,  with  an  experience  of  Russian  trade  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  recently  stated  that  his  losses  as  a  result  of  granting  credit  had  been  less 
than  two  per  cent  on  the  whole  turnover.  Many  others  have  equally  satisfactory 
records  in  respect  of  their  transactions  with  Russian  firms.  It  is  just  because  English 
exporters  have  not  always  recognized — or  at  least  have  not  acted  upon — this  fact,  and 
that  German  firms  invariably  took  it  into  consideration  in  every  transaction  with 
Russia,  that  British  trade  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  steadily  gave  way  before  that 
of  Germany. 

Indeed,  Hun  shippers  have  always  traded  upon  the  extreme  reluctance  of  both 
British  and  American  exporters  to  fall  into  line  with  Russian  established  commercial 
customs,  and  were  often  willing  to  pay  Cash  on  documents  in  London  and  New  York, 
and  then  extend  credit  for  the  same  goods  in  Russia.  It  is  true  they  made  use  of  a 
well  developed  credit  information  system  mainly  through  the  assistance  afforded  by 
their  highly  organized  consular  agents,  but  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  is  not 
necessarily  limited  to  German  firms,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  British  status 
inquiry  offices  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  in  the  past.  With  proper  organization, 
however,  assisted  by  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Petrograd  and  its 
branches,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  not  similarly  safeguard  their  interests  against  the  small 
risks  which  beset  this  market.  After  all,  long  credits  are  only  natural  to  a  country 
in  which  many  of  the  dealers  and  distributors  are  so  remotely  situated  from  the  chief 
commercial  centres  and  among  so  scattered  a  farming  population  that  it  is  obvious  a 
considerable  time  is  required  in  which  to  effect  a  turnover.  For  the  present,  of  course 
in  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing,  most  merchant  houses  in  Russia  are  now  com- 
pelled to  pay  spot  cash  with  orders,  but  with  the  close  of  the  war  the  extended  credit 
system  will  necessarily  have  to  be  fully  reinstated,  and  those  British  firms  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  great  flow  of  trade  that  will  follow  must  arrange  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  it.  Of  all  the  coming  markets  for  our  manufacturers,  Russia  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  promising,  as  well  as  the  richest. 
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CHINESE  COMPANY  USES  AMERICAN  TRACTORS. 

(U.S.  Consul  General  Thomas  Sammons,  Shanghai.) 

The  Sanda  Cultivation  and  Pasturage  Co.,  which  has  headquarters  at  Shanghai, 
purchased  in  1915  a  large-type  tractor  and  a  complete  outfit  of  ploughs,  seeders, 
barrows,  and  other  tillage  implements  for  use  on  its  areas  in  Manchuria.  An 
American  mechanic  put  the  machinery  into  operation,  and  last  spring  600  acres  were 
ploughed  and  seeded  to  wheat.  The  crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  averages  a  satis- 
factory yield,  considering  that  the  soil  is  new  and  was  seeded  for  the  first  time.  The 
second  year's  yield  is  expected  to  be  greater  if  weather  conditions  are  normal. 

The  company  was  so  pleased  with  the  first  tractor  that  it  has  placed  an  order 
for  four  more  complete  medium  tractors  with  outfits,  and  in  addition  has  ordered 
grain-harvesting  self-binders  and  threshing  machines.  The  tractors  and  other 
machines  are  of  the  latest  designs,  and  the  engines  are  of  the  kerosene-burning  type 
with  modern  equipment.  The  company  expects  to  have  fully  3,000  acres  ploughed  and 
seeded  in  wheat  for  1917,  and  anticipate  good  results. 

Climatic  conditions  and  insect  pests  in  Northern  Manchuria  render  farm  profits 
uncertain.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  working  animals  succumb  to  large  horse  flies 
during  the  short  summer.  The  Chinese  realize  that  the  tractors  will  solve  the 
problem.  Several  attempts  at  farming  with  tractors  have  been  made  in  the  past  four 
years,  but  the  Sanda  Co.,  of  Shanghai,  claims  to  have  made  the  first  real  beginning. 
Those  concerned  believe  that  another  of  the  world's  storehouses  of  wheat  will  be 
opened  up  in  Manchuria,  and  that  as  a  result  increasing  quantities  of  suitable  agri- 
cultural machinery  will  be  required  there. 

The  Sanda  Cultivation  and  Pasturage  Co.,  which  has  offices  at  No.  11  Szechuen 
Road,  Shanghai,  China,  was  organized  by  Mr.  Lee  Yung  Su,  proprietor  and  manager 
of  the  Lee  Chong  Ching  Dong  Land  and  Estate  Co.,  which  owns  much  property  at 
Shanghai.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  about  $145,000.  This  amount,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  increased  in  the  near  future,  if  the  experimental  farming  now  being  carried  on 
at  Humahsien  proves  successful.  Mr.  Lee  states  that  the  company  owns  10,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  district  where  this  work  has  been  done,  although  the  holdings  of  the 
organization  are  generally  assumed  to  be  upward  of  30,000  acres. 


•  TRADE  NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Stocks  of  shirts,  collars,  and  hosiery  are  fairly  heavy  in  South  Africa. 
Meat-canning  factories  will  not  improbably  be  installed  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
shortly. 

The  Joburg  Corporation  only  received  one  tender  for  the  supply  of  five  miles  of 
trolley  wire. 

The  export  of  Natal  wattle  bark  up  to  the  present  has  been  of  the  value  of  nearly 
three  millions  sterling. 

Reports  from  South  Africa  point  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  British  fancy 
goods  now  reaching  that  market. 

"  Business  in  J  oburg  has  not  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  war,"  says  Mr.  Norman 
Anstey. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  such  articles  as  eggs,  fresh  meat,  cheese,  and 
sugar  points  plainly  enough  to  the  prosperity  of  the  South  African  industries  engaged 
in  their  production. 

Messrs.  Bruce,  Peebles  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  in  hand  a  contract  for  the  Joburg 
Corporation  for  one  2,000  k.w.  La  Court  converter  at  a  cost  of  £6,740  and  spares 
valued  at  £345. 
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There  is  a  danger  of  the  Publicity  Association  of  Cape  Town  seeing  its  work 
brought  to  an  end  for  lack  of  funds.  We  hope  money  may  be  forthcoming,  as  the 
association  has  done  very  useful  service. 

Butter  imports  into  South  Africa  are  now  sensibly  diminishing. 

There  are  more  Kansome  disc  ploughs  in  South  Africa  than  all  other  makes  put 
together. 

According  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Joburg  the  trade  outlook  for  the  future 
is  encouraging. 

Foreign  firms  have  invested  over  a  million  sterling  in  tobacco  factories  in  the 
Cape  Province. 

Cape  Town  is  credited  with  25-1  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  (exclusive  of  specie) 
of  the  Union  for  1915. 

Asbestos,  graphite,  magnesite,  talc,  lead,  and  zinc  are  all  giving  a  greater  annual 
production  in  South  Africa. 

The  only  two  natural  mineral  water  industries  in  South  Africa  are  carried  on 
near  Cape  Town  and  close  to  Pretoria, 

Beira  ought  to  wake  up.  There  is  the  growing  carrying  trade  of  Rhodesia  which 
it  will  pay  to  help  along  vigorously. 

Steps  are  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  breeding  of  crayfish  in  Cape  waters.  Breed- 
ing tanks  are  to  be  set  up  in  certain  districts. 

South  African  banks  exhibit  an  interest  in  the  growing  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  two  of  them  have  established  branches  in  New  York. 

Pretoria  has  turned  out  30,000  pairs  of  socks  for  the  Army.  They  were  made 
from  wool  grown  in  the  Union  and  spun  in  the  city. 

The  stores  purchased  for  the  South  African  railways  during  1915  were  valifed  at 
£6,186,068.  Of  this  total,  .£3,391,624  were  bought  through  the  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  London. 

There  are  145  licensed  liquor  houses  in  Cape  Town,  of  which  117  are  controlled  by 
the  local  breweries,  who  can,  if  they  choose,  prevent  in  these  houses  the  sale  of 
imported  beers.   The  same  conditions  obtain  throughout  South  Africa. 

The  New  Transvaal  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  big  whaling  stations  at  Durban,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  materials  in  the  company's  grease  and  lubricant 
departments  at  the  Delmore  Works  are  from  South  African  products. 

A  fruit  marketing  and  distributing  company  is  now  taking  shape  in  South  Africa, 
which  will  handle  consignments  of  fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Agencies  will 
be  arranged  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  due  course.   This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Canada  is  sending  South  Africa  most  of  the  tinned  tomatoes  she  consumes. 

The  Japanese  are  arranging  a  commercial  mission  to  tour  South  Africa  among 
other  countries. 

Mr.  B,.  Walsh,  the  Chartered  Co.'s  chief  adviser  in  ranching  matters,  predicts 
that  Rhodesia  will  become  the  finest  ranching  country  in  the  world. 

The  parcel  post  to  the  territory  formerly  known  at  German  Southwest  Africa 
has  been  re-established.    The  rate  of  postage  will  be  Is.  per  pound. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  much  larger  number  of  blankets  is  now  being  made  in  South 
Africa.  The  imports  (including  rugs)  were  worth  £292,157  in  1913  and  £207,888  in 
1915. 

Germany's  former  trade  with  South  Africa  bulked  third  in  volume  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

About  £6,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually  pass  through  Lourengo  Marques  to  the 
Transvaal. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  synthetic  tanning,  the  best  wattle-growers  in  Natal 
are  said  to  be  making  the  timber  the  product  and  the  bark  the  by-product. 

Mr.  B.  Sankey,  M.I.E.E.,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  White,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  are  collaborat- 
ing on  a  booklet  designed  to  show  manufacturers  the  desirability  of  erecting  factories 
at  Algoa  Bay.    The  booklet  will  contain  a  register  of  all  sites  at  present  available. 
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FERTILIZERS  IN  JAPAN. 

(Japanese  Advertiser.) 

The  Economic  Investigation  Committee  have  been  looking  into  the  measures  to 
enlarge  Japan's  home  supply  of  fertilizers.  According  to  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions, the  present  demand  of  fertilizers  in  Japan  is  put  at  over  200,000,000  yen  worth 
a  year,  of  which  100,000,000  yen  is  either  produced  at  home  or  imported  from  abroad. 
The  total  imports  of  fertilizers  a  year  are  valued  at  about  60,000,000  yen.  In  order 
to  cope  with  the  increase  of  demand  at  home,  the  following  measures  are  suggested. 

1.  Improvements  shall  be  made  in  farmers'  self  supply  of  fertilizers.  Fertilizers 
that  are  made  by  farmers  are  equal  in  quality  to  nitrogen  fertilizers  which  occupy 
the  70  or  80  per  cent  of  total  imports.  To  encourage  the  production  of  those  fertilizers 
the  following  measures  are  suggested : — 

(a)  The  activity  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  council,  especially,  of  a  village 
or  town,  is  desirable. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  model  fertilizing  place. 

(c)  Exhibitions  will  be  opened  to  promote  the  industry.  Associations  will  also  be 
formed. 

(d)  Facilities  will  be  given  for  the  distribution  and  the  purchase  of  seeds. 

(e)  The  raising  of  cattle  and  poultry  will  be  encouraged. 

(/)  Awards  will  be  given  to  districts  which  are  showing  specially  splendid  results. 
Those  who  are  meritorious  will  also  be  given  prizes. 

2.  Measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  spread  knowledge  of  fertilizing.  The  majority 
of  farmers  lack  the  knowledge  of  fertilizing  to  the  loss  of  validity,  and  the  measures 
of  remedy  are  suggested  thus: — 

(a)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  will  hold  a  lecture  meeting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  engineers  in  prefectures,  while  printed  matter  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  public. 

(b)  The  agricultural  experimental  stations  or  the  agricultural  councils  of  pre- 
fectures will  take  steps  similar  to  those  above  described  for  the  benefit  of  engineers 
of  a  village  or  town. 

(c)  The  agricultural  experimental  stations  and  the  agricultural  councils  will 
spare  no  efforts  in  spreading  the  economical  use  of  fertilizing. 

(d)  Instruction  in  the  agricultural  schools  or  agricultural  supplementary  schools 
shall  be  encouraged  to  increase  the  self -supply  of  fertilizers. 

3.  The  defects  in  watering  shall  be  regulated  with  the  promotion  of  the  chemical 
fertilizing  industry  by  use  of  air  nitrogen.  The  watering  facilities  of  Japan  are  still 
insufficient,  with  the  results  that  one  place  is  enjoying  a  good  supply  of  water  while 
other  places  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  it,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  the  same 
river  as  the  source.  These  should  be  remedied  soon.  The  chemical  fertilizing  industry 
with  the  air  nitrogen,  which  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  promising  busi- 
nesses, should  be  encouraged  in  Japan. 

4.  Examinations  shall  be  carried  out  on  fertilizers  and  co-operative  purchase  of 
fertilizer  shall  be  advisable. 

(a)  The  equipment  of  a  bureau  to  carry  on  examinations  will  be  necessary. 

(b)  The  co-operative  purchases  by  the  public  body  such  as  the  council  or  the 
association  will  be  most  advisable. 

(c)  Facilities  shall  be  awarded  to  the  conditioning  and  analysis  of  fertilizers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  the  supply  of  phosphate  and  potassium  shall  be  essential 
as  one  means  to  the  end,  the  exploration  of  Korea,  Formosa,  Sakhalin,  South  Sea 
countries,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  will  be  worth  trying. 

6.  General  investigations  on  fertilizing  shall  be  furthered,  the  present  method  of 
green  and  piling  fertilizers  having  ample  room  to  be  remedied. 
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EXPERIMENT  IN  PACKING  COTTON  GOODS  FOR  EXPORT. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Shanghai  firms  in  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade  were  interested  recently  in  the 
opening  of  some  bales  of  white  shirtings  which,  instead  of  being  packed  in  tin-lined 
cases,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  had  been  shipped  in  bales.  The  experiment 
was  made  on  account  of  the  great  and  increasing  cost  of  packing  cases  and  lining  in 
Great  Britain.  Except  for  a  few  hook  holes,  the  shipment  was  in  perfectly  good  con- 
dition, but  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the  new  method  in  this 
market.  Conservative  Chinese  buyers  consider  it  a  very  decided  change  and  they 
also  claim  that  the  burlap  is  insufficient  protection  for  the  goods  that  are  to  be  sent 
long  distances  into  the  interior  after  arriving  at  Shanghai.  On  these  portions  of  the 
journey,  as  might  be  expected,  the  handling  is  very  rough. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  customers  are  so  opposed  to  the  change  that  they  say  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  something  extra  per  piece  to  get  the  tin-lined  cases.  The 
value  of  the  case  itself,  which  is  always  saleable  at  a  good  price  in  the  interior,  is  a 
factor  in  this  attitude.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  native  trade  will  accept 
this  change  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  cotton  piece-goods 
except  in  bales,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  it  becomes  impossible  to  obtain 
the  present  packing. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of .  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 
Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  December  8,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  , 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   . 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  

Total  terminal  elevators 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Government  Elevator, 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  , 

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Ouebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

WeBt  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,740,622 
938,229 
772,589 
918,263 
721,885 

1,836,800 
909,498 
646,471 
715,431 

2,117,742 
238,076 

1,026,175 
631,360 


13,213,14: 


117,498 
279,809 
170,646 
4,475 

572,428 


395,094 
25,361 
1,695,711 
1,516,504 


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


677,584 


8,194 
665,169 


653,288 
217,858 
355,691 
23,190 
579,155 


6,812,799 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

825,519 
152,359 
321,634 
149,943 
153,245 
1,395,910 
743,827 
293,846 
481,438 

1,389.461 
104,313 
470,106 
378,155 


6,859,756 


71,151 
76,223 
114,980 
95,551 


357,905 

174,750 
59,377 


154,833 
2,009,519 


227,264 

214,699 
113,973 
1,726,843 


1,770,884 
1,122,341 
2,274,760 
192,685 
279,627 


10,321,555 


17,539,216 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

130,251 
12,262 
45,858 
24,946 
11,233 
76,432 
49,650 
20,457 
22,447 

272,084 
40,117 
64,223 
48,432 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


102,640 
129,198 


Totals. 


818,392 


841 


1,697 


36,840 


160,468 
78,568 


4,90^ 


38,859 
53,677 
1,247 
6,834 
312,311 


693,711 


1,513,800 


147,813 
52,980 


21,700 


79,089 
97,393 
128,057 
34,051 


792,921 


1.607 

3;  933 
86 


,626 


6,921 


I  13,023 


Bushels. 

2,696,392 
1,205,490 
1,269,279 
1,093,152 
1,034,176 
3,362,122 
1,702,975 
982,474 
1,219,316 

3,858,376 
479,899 
1,688,561 
1,091,998 


t  6,108 


6,921 
\  19,131 


1 19,131 
805,468 


21,684,210 


191,112 
360,806 
285,712 
100,026 

937,656 


174,750 

491,311 
25,361 
2,011,012 
3,604,591 

916,676 

214,699 
122,167 
2,392,012 
13,023 

2,463,031 
1,393,876 
2,631,698 
228,817 
1,171,093 


17,854,117 
40,475,983 


t  Corn 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
December  8,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

,  -                          .  .... 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushel; . 

18,747 
1,128,975 
2,001,855 
1,604,452 
1,314,721 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

18,747 
2,911,062 
3,666,528 
3,341,348 
1,604,249 
491,678 
126,501 
8,438,255 

139,587 
135,191 
132,870 
51,910 
13,413 
3,756 
95,701 

1,642,500 
1,529,482 
1,604,026 
237,618 
478,265 
122,745 
1,198,163 

No.  2  if  

No.  3  „   

No.  5   

No.  6   

7,144,391 

13,213,141 

572,428 

6,812,799 

20,598,368 

Oats- 

ExtraNo.  1  C.W  

23,842 
32,975 
125, 153 
40,744 
94,569 
15,088 
4,568 
20,366 

23,842 
98,649 
8,529,524 
2,395,673 
1,6*2,942 
421,026 
315,335 
4,062,225 

No.  1  C.W  

27,051 
1,964,950 
857,521 
1,099,985 

38,623 
6,439,421 
1,497,408 
498,388 
405,938 
310,767 
1,131,010 

No.  2   

No.  3  ,  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  lFeed  

No.  2   

2,910,249 

6,859,756 

357,905 

10,321,555 

17,539,216 

• 

Barley — 

141,533 
497,611 
585,093 
63, 101 
226,462 

No.  3  C.W  

88,648 
250,202 
284,507 

29,522 
165,513 

■  714 

983 

52,171 
246,426 
300,586 

33,579 
60  ,949 

No.  4  m   

Feed  

Other  

818,392 

583,540 
140,271 
48,044 

1,697 

5,223 
55 
348 

693, 7  LI 

1,513,800 

588.763 
140,326 
48,392 
6,921 

Zl, UDD 

Flax- 

No.  3  "   

6,921 

Totals  '. 

792,921 

5,626 

6,921 

805,468 

19,131 

19,131 

21,684,210 

937,656 

17,854,117 

40,475,983 

I 

/ 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  December  8,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

December  8,  1916— 

Bushels. 

13,213,141 
572,428 
6,812,799 

Bushels. 

8,471,069 
365,228 
11,041,318 

Bushels. 

21,684,210 
937,656 
17,854,117 

December  10,  1915— 

20,598,368 

19,877,615 

40,475,983 

7,912,862 
633,484 
7,974,817 

4,795,097 
87,559 
6,248,641 

12,707,959 
721,043 
14,223,458 

December  10,  1914— 

16,521,163 

11,131,297 

27,652,460 

3,215,920 
1,533,469 
8,490,625 

2,522,618 
760,699 
4,382,036 

5,738,538 
2,294,168 
12,872,661 

Totals  

13,240,014 

7,665,353 

20,905,367 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife , 
One  Man.  Northern . . 
Two  Man.  Northern. . 
Three  Man.  Northern. 
Number  Four . . ,  .... 

Number  Five  

Number  Six  

Feed  

Smutty ...   

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

No.  4  Special  

No.  5  „   

No.  6  

Goose  wheat   


Total  Spring  Wheat  {g^U; 

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.  R.  W   

Two  A.  R.  W   

Three  A.  R.  W  

Four  R.  W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter  

Two  ..   

Three  ..     

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  „   

Smutt      it   ,  

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Rejected  


Total  Winter  Wheat 


/  Cars  

t  Bushels . 


Total  Wheat {Bushels' 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  , 

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

ii       Two  it   

.«    .    Three  ..   

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed    

Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  


Total  Oats . 


/Cars.... 
1  Bushels . 


Month  of 
November, 
1916. 


No. 


2,497 
5,706 
5,262 
2,033 
1,129 
844 
1,567 
95 
3,042 
489 
07 
10 
1,622 
1,490 
901 
2 


26,698 
32,037,600 


19 

22,800 


26,717 
32,060,400 


1 

20 
1,986 
56 
876 
446 
704 
107 
1,430 
5 

102 


6,334 
12,984,700 


Three 
Months 
ended  Nov. 
1916. 


No. 


51 


10,572 
13,579 
11,581 
4,857 
2,490 
1,807 
4,304 
275 
4,390 
1,782 
23 
20 
3,398 
2,806 
1,840 
2 


63,777 
76,532,400 


92 

110,400 


63,869 
76,642,800 


42 
5,450 
1,923 
1,361 
795 
1.550 
'394 
2,089 
10 
208 
1 


13,824 
28,339,200 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Mouth  of 

Three  Months 

Three  Months 

November, 
1910. 

1 



ended 
November, 
1916. 

ended 
November, 
1915. 

No. 

No." 

No. 

Barley — 

4 

32 

125 

Three  C.W  

378 

1,058 

1,546 

449 

1,256 

7!  Hi 

49 

17!) 

214 

20(i 

325 

1,034 

3G0 

1,111 

113 

1 



lotal  isarley  

[Bushels  

1,440 
1,952,100 

3.961 
5,347,350 

3,829 
4,977,700 

Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

895 

1,497 

888 

2  C.  W   

132 

142 

27 

3C.W  

42 

51 

17 

No  Grade  

2 

10 

3 

12 

13 

4 

Condemned  

- 



lotai  J:  laxseeo. .... 

'  Cars  

Bushels  

1,083 
1,245,450 

1,713 
1,960,950 

939 
902,475 

Ware..  •! 

■  1 

Cars  

20 

76 

48 

Bushels  

20,000 

76,000 

48,000 

Screenings   - 

Cars   

Bushels  

47 
47,000 

128 
128,000 

■ 

76 
76,000 

Speltz  -f 

- 

Recapitulation 

Grain — 

Wheat  

fCars... 

26,717 

03,809 

123,493 

oZ,UoU,4UU 

t  D,04z,oUU 

LdO,,)Z»,bZD 

Oats 

J 

fCars. . . 

6,334 

14,824 

14,183 

 1 

,  Bush  . . 

12,984,700 

28,339.200 

20,947  700 

Barley  

Cars  . . 

1/446 

3,961 

3,829 

 \ 

Bush  . . 

1,952.100 

ft, 347,350 

4,977,700 



Cars . . 
Bush  . 

1,0*3 
1,245,450 

1,713 
l,9(i9,950 

939 
!  162, 475 

Rye  

 \ 

rCars. .. 

20 

76 

48 

I 

,  Bush  . . 

20,000 

76,000 

48,000 

* 

Cars. . . 
Bush  .  . 

47 

47,000 

128 
128,000 

76 
76,000 

1 

L  Bush 

1,000 

Total  grain 

  J 

fCars  . . 
i  Bush  . . 

35,647 
48,309,650 

83,571 
112,503,300 

142.509 
171,942,500 

21,00" 

48,189 

80,018 

m  Calgary... 

847 

1,708 

1,517 

8,908 

23,964 

39,487 

128 

538 

2.043 

4,697 

9,172 

19,504 

Total  

35,647 

83,571 

142,569 
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RECAPITULATION— 'COMPARATIVE   FIGURES    FOR   THREE    MONTHS  ENDED 

NOVEMBER  30. 

Total  Number 
of  Cars. 

1901-  2  ,   .  23,078 

1902-  3.   23,183 

1903-  4  .;  19,168 

196.4-5.  .  .   .  .  .  .   .k   20,805  .-;\u. 

1905-  6   32,141 

1906-  7  '   29,847 

1907-  8   .  .  25,808  • 

1908-  9  I   48,898 

1909-  10  >  .-I.  .   ....  60,022 

1/910-11   51,157 

1911-  12   60,864 

1912-  13   75,251 

1913-  14   116,385 

1914-  15   68,442 

1915-  16   142,569 

1916-  17   83,571 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  Tub 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

2006.  Iron  pipes. — Correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  pipes, 
valves  and  other  fittings  is  asked  for  by  a  Newfoundland  dealer. 

2007.  Infusorial  earth. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
producers  of  infusorial  earth  who  can  offer  supplies  for  export. 

2008.  Cod  oil. — A  London  firm  who  are  buyers  of  cod,  cod  liver  oil  and  other 
fish  oils  invite  offers  from  Canadian  producers. 

2009.  Liquid  eggs. — A  firm  of  produce  importers  at  Liverpool  wishes  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  liquid  eggs. 

2010.  Canned  meats. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
concern  in  a  position  to  export  canned  meats. 

2011.  Cereals. — A  firm  of  brokers  in  Bristol  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  for  a 
good  brand  of  rolled  oats,  oatmeal  or  any  other  cereals. 

2012.  *Dried  green  peas. — A  Bristol  firm  is  desirous  of  obtaining  dried  green  peas 
from  Canada. 

2013.  *Beans. — A  house  in  Bristol  wishes  to  enter  into  communication  with  a 
Canadian  firm  able  to  ship  canned  or  dried  beans  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2014.  Macaroni  and  vermicelli. — A  Bristol  brokerage  firm  desires  to  obtain  maca- 
roni and  vermicelli  from  Canada. 

2015.  Pearl  barley. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  concern 
in  Canada  producing  pearl  barley  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  export. 

*  Included  in  the  list  of  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  London.  For  further  information  apply 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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2016.  Sardines. — A  Bristol  concern  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  a  Canadian  firm 
canning  so-called  sardines  who  is  able  now,  or  will  be  in  the  future,  to  ship  to  this 
market. 

2017.  Zinc  residues. — A  firm  in  Landore,  South  Wales,  wishes  to  obtain  zinc  resi- 
dues from  .Canada. 

2018.  Hard  spelter. — A  concern  in  South  Wales  operating  a  copper  works  is 
desirous  of  getting  hard  spelter  from  the  Dominion. 

2019.  Antimony  ore  is  required  by  a  firm  in  South  Wales. 

2020.  *Dried  green  peas. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  concern  able  to  export  dried  green  peas. 

2021.  *Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  Bristol  concern  desires  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  a  firm  in  Canada,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 

2022.  Macaroni  and  vermicelli. — A  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  maca- 
roni and  vermicelli  is  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Bristol. 

2023.  Glycerined  eggs. — A  house  in  Bristol  desires  to  obtain  eggs  shipped  in 
glycerine  from  Canada. 

2024.  Lobsters. — A  Bristol  concern  wishes  to  import  lobsters  from  the  Dominion. 

2025.  Sardines. — A  firm  in  Bristol  would  like  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  concern 
who  is  in  a  position  to  ship  so-called  sardines. 

2020.  *Canned  fruit. — A  Bristol  concern  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  firm 
in  Canada  having  canned  fruit  for  shipment. 

2027.  ^Canned  tomatoes. — If  there  is  a  Canadian  firm  with  canned  tomatoes  for 
export  they  are  asked  to  write  to  a  Bristol  concern  wishing  supplies. 

2028.  Salmon. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  import  canned  salmon. 

2029.  ^Canned  fruits. — Canadian  firms  producing  canned  fruits  who  wish  to 
export  are  asked  to  correspond  with  a  concern  in  Bristol. 

2030.  Canned  meats. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  obtain  canned  meats  from 
Canada. 

2031.  Nails,  bolts,  nuts,  etc. — A  Bristol  concern  desires  to  make  connections  with 
a  Canadian  firm  willing  to  carry  on  steady  trade  in  the  future  in  nails,  bolts,  nuts, 
screws,  etc.  (For  kinds  in  demand  see  report  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Bristol,  dated  October  20,  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  669.) 

2032.  Wire  fencing  and  fencing  wire. — A  firm  in  Bristol  wishes  to  enter  into 
communication  with  a  concern  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  working  up  a  trade  in  wire 
fencing  and  fencing  wire. 

2033.  Tanning  extract. — A  Bristol  firm  inquires  for  regular  large  supplies  of 
oak  or  chestnut  bark  tanning  extract. 

■2034.  Dairy  products. — Am  important  concern  in  Newfoundland  desires  to  form 
direct  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  butter  and  cheese. 

2035.  Oats. — A  large  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  Cana- 
dian oats. 

2036.  Pollard. — A  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  pollard. 

2037.  linseed  cake  and  linseed  meal. — A  firm  in  Barbados,  in  estate  supplies, 
is  desirous  of  importing  linseed  cake  and  meal  from  Canada. 

2038.  Old  metal. — Buyers  of  old  metal  in  Canada  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
a  firm  in  St.  Vincent,  British  West  Indies. 

2039.  Barrels. — A  firm  in  St.  Vincent,  British  West  Indies,  is  inquiring  whether 
it  can  obtain  from  Canada  empty  barrels,  shipped  knocked  down. 

2040.  linseed  cake,  treacle  and  goods  to  interest  wholesale  grocers.— A  Belfast 
house  wishes  agencies  for  the  above. 

2041.  Canadian  agencies. — A  Belfast  house  is  prepared  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  tinned  fruits,  tinned  salmon,  cheese,  bacon,  apples,  staves,  cotton  cake, 
furniture,  etc. 

2042.  Bronze  powder,  talc  and  mica. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters  of  bronze  powder,  talc  and  mica. 
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2043.  Chemicals. — A  Belfast  firm,  buyers  of  all  classes  of  chemicals  such  as 
potash  salts,  soda  salts,  bleaching  chemicals  generally,  acetic  acid,  and  formic  acid, 
wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters.  Also  interested  in  linseed  oil  and  other  vege- 
table oils. 

2044.  Bran. — A  Belfast  firm  is  prepared  to  receive  quotations  for  about  1,000  tons 
of  wheaten  bran  per  nionth  the  year  round. 

2045.  ^Window  poles  with  ends,  rings  and  brackets,  washboards,  corn  brooms, 
split  and  spring  clothes  pegs,  enamelled  hollow-ware,  etc.— A  Belfast  firm  will  be 
glad  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

2046.  Spelter  and  muriate  of  ammonia. — A  Belfast  firin  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
quotations. 

2047.  Apples. — A  Belfast  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

2048.  Gramophones. — A  Belfast  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  for  the 
above. 

2049.  Electrically-driven  washing  machine. — A  Belfast  house  asks  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  makers. 

2050.  Canadian  pianos. — A  Belfast  importer  asks  for  particulars  of  Canadian- 
made  instruments. 

2051.  Ferro-silicon. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  import  1,200  tons  76  per  cent 
ferro-silicon  over  1917  in  approximately  equal  monthly  quantities.  Price  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  or  f.o.b.  and  indication  of  freight.  Would  like  cable  quotations.  Also 
inquire  for  50  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  ferro-silicon,  but  not  so  urgent  as  75  per  cent. 

2052.  Pianos. — A  St.  John's  firm  dealing  exclusively  in  musical  instruments 
desires  to  be  put  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pianos. 

2053.  Potatoes. — A  Lincolnshire  firm  is  open  to  consider  quotations  on  Canadian 
potatoes  for  the  coming  season.  Full  particulars  regarding  varieties,  etc.,  should  be 
forwarded. 

2054.  Potatoes. — A  Staffordshire  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  potatoes 
c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Can  take  from  50  to  100  tons  at  a  time.  Particulars  of  varieties  must 
be  submitted. 

2055.  Potatoes. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  a  sample  con- 
signment of  100  tons.    Full  particulars  as  to  varieties  are  requested. 

2056.  Potatoes. — A  North  Staffordshire  firm  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  pota- 
toes. Prices  should  include  delivery  to  Liverpool,  and  full  particulars  as  to  varieties 
are  requested. 

2057.  Potatoes.— A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  potatoes.  Quota- 
tions, together  with  samples,  are  requested. 

2058.  Salted  pork  and  smoked  hams. — A  French  correspondent  desires  to  import 
salted  pork  and  smoked  hams. 

2059.  Wood-pulp  and  machinery. — An  Italian  firm  wishes  to  be  appointed  agents 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  wood-pulp  and  machinery. 

2060.  Steel  hoops. — A  Manchester  firm  who  before  the  war  bought  cold-rolled 
steel  hoops  made  up  in  coils  in  various  sizes  from  Germany,  are  open  to  buy  25  to  50 
tons  from  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  give  reasonable  delivery.  The  sizes  they 
principally  buy  are  f-inch  and  1-inch  by  26  gauge,  and  a  few  J-inch,  f-inch  and  f-inch. 
They  ask  for  price  c.i.f.  Manchester,  Liverpool  or  Preston  according  to  shipment,  also 
samples  and  statement  as  to  how  packed. 

2061.  Dried  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  French  correspondent  writes  stating  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  make  known  the  goods  of  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  pre- 
served and  dried  fruits,  canned  and  dried  vegetables. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report, 

♦Part      I. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

*Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

♦Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.      (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 
Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

V. — Grain  Statistics.      (Price,  25  cents.) 

VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

♦Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Price,  3-',  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.     (Free.)  ■ 
♦Trade  and  Commerce.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.    (Free.)  \ 
(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
.Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  (Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers-  (Free.) 

Canada  and  the  Britisk  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    (Price,  cloth   cover,  $1.00;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

♦Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators  (Free.) 

*  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had- by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


♦Part 


'Part 
'Part 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  4G,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  F.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

( 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison     Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.   C,   England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.    T.    Lithgow,    87    Union    street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
F.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers, 

36    Spring    Gardens,    Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J,    Forsyth    Smith,    27-28    Pearl  Building, 

East    Parade,    Leeds.       Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Millin, 
N.S.W. 


Australia. 

The    Exchange    Building,  Sydney, 


British  West  Indies- 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  / 


R.  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 


C. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Son  turns. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom, 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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A  FORWARD  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  PREPAREDNESS. 

Some  months  ago  I  ventured  to  issue  "  A  Call  to  Action,"  designed  to  call  the 
attention  of  business  men  and  thinkers  to  the  necessity  of  considering  what  con- 
ditions would  need  to  be  faced  when  peace  suddenly  succeeded  war  and  how  we  might 
best  face  them. 

This  call  was  read  and  canvassed  by  business  people  from  one  end  of  Canada  to 
the  other,  individually,  in  business  houses  and  banks,  and  in  boards  of  trade  and 
clubs.  It  was  generously  commented  on  in  the  press  and,  in  this  way  wings  were 
given  to  its  contents.  Since  then  I  have  been  able  to  address  many  audiences  of 
business  men  from  Halifax  to  Victoria  and  have  interviewed  many  and  had  the 
benefit  of  their  views  and  practical  suggestions. 

Later  many  special  editions  of  newspapers  have  been  issued  bearing  the  message 
abroad  "of  what  Canada  is  doing  now  in  industrial  and  natural  production,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparation  for  the  changes  which  will  surely  come  when  the  war  and 
its  multitudinous  activities  shall  have  ceased.  It  was  intimated  in  the  "  Call "  that 
when  the  great  lines  of  business  had  thought  out  the  matter  and  were  prepared  with 
suggestions  and  plans  for  meeting  these  coming  conditions,  a  meeting  of  all  these 
might  be  convened  for  mutual  conference  to  the  end  that  matured  opinions  in  all 
lines  of  production  and  trade  might  be  exchanged,  and  plans  for  co-operation  and 
team  work  discussed,  so  that  the  best  possible  solution  might  be  found  for  increasing 
production  at  home  and  for  carrying  on  successful  competition  abroad. 

The  time  for  this  meeting  and  interchange  of  views  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
ripe.  Men's  hands  are  full  and  their  minds  are  busy  in  coping  with  the  immense 
production  of  war  munitions  and  the  many  subsidiary  services  of  the  war.  The  war 
as  yet  promises  no  speedy  ending  and  the  continuance  of  the  stress  of  work  seems 
likely  to  be  prolonged. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  men  are  every  day  thinking  more  as  to  what  can  be 
done  when  the  change  comes,  even  while  they  are  doing  more  to  swell  the  daily  out- 
put of  war  necessaries.  Time  is  not  being  wasted,  nor  are  men  losing  thought  for 
the  future  in  the  ever  busier  work  of  the  present.  Rather  it  is  the  fact  that  as  time 
passes  the  vision  widens,  the  mists  are  gradually  lifting,  clearness  is  succeeding  to 
doubt  and  all  the  while  the  discipline  and  skill  being  developed  and  the  enlarged 
adaptation  of  labour  in  continually  widening  circles  to  the  finer  processes  and  new 
areas  of  production  are  fitting  us  for  future  and  changed  conditions. 

Meanwhile  we  have  called  another  and  promising  force  to  our  aid  and  are  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  the  lines  of  unpreparedness  from  another  quarter.  A  fresh  new 
call  has  gone  out  to  science  to  come  over  and  help  us — science  with  her  mastery  over 
matter  and  her  insight  into  its  properties,  with  her  trained  powers  of  analysis  and 
her  skilled  synthetic  methods,  with  her  relentless  pursuit  of  truth  and  her  equally 
relentless  negation  of  errors — a  new  call  to  translate  from  her  laboratories  the  helpful 
forces  she  has  evolved  and  assist  production  to  attain  its  object  and  to  arm  the  eye 
and  hand  of  the  producer  with  tools  of  a  keener  edge  and  a  finer  temper.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  called  into  the  field  a  strong  scientific  and  research  force  which  will 
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ally  to  its  purposes  and  enlist  in  its  service  concentric  rings  of  latent  and  active 
forces  which  will,  in  the  end,  set  our  national  business  nerves  aquiver  with  added 
life  and  stimulus. 

The  two  and  a  half  years  of  war  have  revealed  facts  and  taught  lessons  that 
•decades  of  peace  fail  to  inculcate.  Among  these  is  the  lesson  that  capital  and  labour 
can  only  do  their  best  when  science  joins  the  partnership.  The  long  years  of  patient 
laboratory  work,  where  pure  and  applied  science  wrought  out  their  victories  over 
matter,  solved  its  mysteries,  ransacked  its  treasure-houses,  and  poured  its  wealth  into 
the  moulds  of  industry  and  production  prepared  by  labour  and  capital,  placed  Ger- 
many in  the  unique  economic  position  in  the  world.  The  war  revealed  her  strength 
in  this  respect,  but  it  also  revealed  the  weakness — the  culpable  and  pathetic  weakness 
in  many  respects  of  other  nations.  The  lesson  has  been  taught  and  all  nations  are 
now  feverishly  calling  science  and  scientific  methods  to  their  aid. 

Canada  has,  in  the  past,  done  something  but  not  nearly  enough  along  these  lines, 
and  what  it  has'  done  has  been  done  under  difficulties  and  in  disjointed  and  detached 
ways.  It  will  now  be  able  to  do  more  and  to  do  it  in  a  co-operative  and  larger  way, 
with  the  hand  of  science  joined  to  the  hand  of  business,  helping  one  another. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  plan.  A  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
appointed  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Labour,  Inland  Revenue, 
Agriculture,  Mines  and  the  Interior,  who  are  to  have  in  charge  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  industrial  and  scientific  research. 

An  advisory  council  of  scientific  experts  and  business  men  has  been  appointed  to 
devise  the  methods  and  mature  the  plans  upon  which  the  work  shall  be  carried  out, 
and,  when  these  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  super- 
vise and  direct  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  selected  as  members  of  the  Council : — 

Dr.  A.  Stanley  Mackenzie,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Adams,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Puttan,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Maclennan,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto. 

Prof.  Stafford  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Macallum,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Murray,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 

P.  Hobson,  Hamilton. 

P.  A.  Poss,  Montreal. 

Tancrede  JBien venue,  Montreal. 

Arthur  Survey er,  P.  Sc.,  Montreal. 

This  Council,  it  will  be  seen,  is  made  up  mostly  of  scientific  experts,  with  an 
infusion  of  representative  business  men,  the  object  being  to  unite  the  interests  of  both 
science  and  business  to  their  mutual  advantage.  These  gentlemen  give  their  time 
and  talents  without  pay,  and  in  this  way  contribute  a  splendid  and  important  service 
to  the  country. 

The  scope  of  the  work  proposed  is  as  follows: — 

(a)  To  ascertain  and  tabulate  the  various  agencies  in  Canada  which  are  now 
carrying  on  scientific  and  industrial  research  in  the  universities  and  colleges,  in  the 
various  laboratories  of  the  Government,  in  business  organizations  and  industries,  in 
scientific  associations  or  by  private  or  associated  investigators. 

(b)  To  note  and  schedule  the  lines  of  research  or  investigation  that  are  being 
pursued  by  each  such  agency,  their  facilities  and  equipment  therefor,  the  possibilities 
of  extension  and  expansion,  and  particularly  to  ascertain  the  scientific  man-power 
available  and  the  necessity  of  adding  thereto. 

(c)  To  co-ordinate  these  agencies  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  of  effort,  to  induce 
co-operation  and  team  work,  and  to  build  up  a  community  of  interests,  knowledge 
and  mutual  helpfulness  between  each  other. 
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(d)  To  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  a  technical  and  scientific 
nature  that. are  met  with  by  our  productive  and  industrial  interests,  and  to  bring 
them  into  contact  with  the  proper  research  agencies  for  solving  these  problems,  and 
thus  link  up  the  resources  of  science  with  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  produc- 
tion so  as  to  bring  about  the  best  possible  economic  results. 

(e)  To  make  a  scientific  study  of  our  common  unused  resources,  the  waste  and 
by-products  of  our  farms,  forests,  fisheries  and  industries,  with  a  view  to  their 
utilization  in  new  or  subsidiary  processes  of  manufacture  and  thus  contributing  to 
the  employment  and  wealth  of  our  people. 

(/)  To  study  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  present  small  number  of  com- 
petent and  trained  research  men  can  be  added  to  from  the  students  and  graduates  of 
science  in  our  universities  and  colleges  and  to  bring  about  in  the  common  interest  a 
more  complete  co-operation  between  the  industrial  and  productive  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  teaching  centres  and  forces  of  science  and  research. 

(g)  To  inform  and  stimulate  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  importance  and 
rtility  of  applying  the  results  of  scientific  and  industrial  research  to  the  processes  of 
production  by  means  of  addresses  to  business  and  industrial  bodies,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  bulletins  and  monographs,  and  such  other  methods  as  may  seem  advisable. 

The  Advisory  Council  met  for  organization  in  Ottawa  on  December  4  and 
continued  in  session  three  days.  It  was  felt  that  to  do  effective  work  there  should  be 
a  permanent  chairman,  who  should  be  a  paid  officer  and  would  be  able  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  activities  of  the  Council.  Dr.  A. 
B.  Macallum  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  colleagues  for  that  position.  The  choice 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  he  has  been  duly  appointed 
by  the  Government.  Dr.  Macallum  will  shortly  remove  to  Ottawa,  where  he  will 
have  his  headquarters  and  devote  his  wide  experience  and  great  energies  to  the  work. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Challies,  of  the  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa,  has  volunteered  his  services  and  has  been  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  secretarial  work. 

Thus  has  been  instituted  a  body  of  competent  and  experienced  men  with  high 
scientific  and  business  attainments  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  co-ordinate  the  research 
agencies  and  activities  of  Canada,  extend  and  strengthen  them  in  such  ways  as  are 
possible,  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  solution  of  the  many  important  problems 
which  face  us-  in  the  development  of  the  vast  national  resources  of  our  country. 

GEORGE  E.  FOSTER, 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


BRITISH  EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  desires  to  state  that  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  despatch  of  business  if  firms  in  Canada  desiring  to  import  from  the 
United  Kingdom  such  goods  as  are  on  the  restricted  export  list  would  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  soon  as  the  order  is  placed. 

The  British  export  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  goods  for  which  a  license  to  manu- 
facture and  export  is  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London,  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer or  exporter,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  before  granting  such  license  that 
detailed  information  shall  be  furnished  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  goods  are 
needed  in  Canada,  and  for  this  reason  appeals  to  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  London  for  information.  The  High  Commissioner's  office,  in  turn,  communi- 
cates with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  which  department  then  has  to 
make  inquiries  of  the  importing  firm  or  agent  in  Canada. 
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It  would,  therefore,  be  well  if  those  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  import  would, 
immediately  after  placing  their  order  in  the  United  Kingdom,  communicate  with  this 
Department,  forwarding  an  affidavit,  in  duplicate,  as  to  (a)  the  goods  required,  (b) 
date  of  the  order,  (c)  whether  placed  in  England  direct  or  through  an  agent  in  Canada, 
(d)  the  name  of  the  British  exporter  or  manufacturer  or  party  through  whom  the 
order  is  placed,  (e)  the  definite  purpose  for  which  the  goods  are  required,  (/)  whether 
the  goods  are  for  stock  or  for  immediate  use,  and  (g)  whether  the  goods  are  required 
both  for  war  and  general  commercial  purposes,  in  which  case  the  affidavit  should  be 
clear  in  so  far  as  the  proportion  required  is  concerned. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  E.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  November  14,  1916. 

MARKETING  RUBBER  GOODS   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Inquiries  received  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  relative 
to  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  rubber  boots  used  in  Australian  mines,  have  inspired 
the  information  conveyed  under  subsequent  headings. 

As  the  result  of  investigation,  and  interviews  with  a  number  of  prominent  whole- 
sale importers  and  dealers,  it  was  considered  that  a  report  upon  the  marketing  of 
rubber  goods,  generally,  in  Australia  would  prove  interesting  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  such  goods  and  products. 

Some  minor,  although  by  no  means  unimportant,  articles  of  rubber  are  not 
reviewed  in  this  report,  but  any  special  inquiries,  in  regard  to  items  not  dwelt  upon, 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

As  in  other  lines  successfully  placed  upon  the  Australian  market,  capable  repre- 
sentation, either  by  direct  travellers  from  the  factory  or  through  the  appointment  of 
capable  agents,  is  an  essential  factor  to  secure  trade.  This  aspect  of  the  trading  situa- 
tion is  referred  to  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

THE  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Official  statistics  indicate  that  there  are  28  factories  manufacturing  rubber  goods 
in  Australia  but,  with  three  notable  exceptions,  the  majority  are  small  industries  with 
restricted  output.  The  two  leading  factories  are  in  Melbourne  and  the  third  is  at 
Sydney. 

In  a  recent  Commonwealth  report  upon  tariff  investigation  it  is  stated  that  Aus- 
tralia, as  compared  with  other  countries,  is  as  favourably  situated  to  the  sources  of 
supplies  of  most  of  the  raw  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  regard  to  raw  rubber  Australia  is  under  no  comparative  disadvant- 
age, but,  inversely,  it  is  admitted  that  domestic  manufacturers  are  not  so  well  placed 
in  respect  to  scrap-  rubber  which  is  the  basis  for  a  large  variety  of  cheaper  goods. 

Australian  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  are  able  to  import  practically  all  their 
raw  materials  free  of  duty,  and  derive  substantial  benefit  by  the  fairly  high  protective 
duties  on  the  finished  product  of  oversea  competitors.  Further,  the  ocean  freights, 
bank  exchange  and  other  importing  charges  contribute,  very  materially,  to  a  natural 
protection  to  domestic  industries.    Under  the  existing  abnormal  importing  costs,  Aus- 
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tralian  rubber  industries  have  much  in  their  favour.  The  following  return  (the  latest 
available)  shows  the  extent  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  to  the  end  of 
1914  :— 

Factories  Manufacturing  Rubber  Goods  in  Australia,  1914. 


Number  of  factories   28 

Number  of  employees   1,790 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  employed   2,215 

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings   £128,355 

Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery   167,066 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  year  *  187,527 

Value  of  fuel  used   16,441 

Value  of  raw  material  worked  up   534,138 

Total  value  of  output   848,660 

Value  added  in  process  of  manufacture   314,522 


ADVANTAGES  ENJOYED  BY  AUSTRALIAN  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS. 

'  In  all  the  principal  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  leading  mining  centres,  the  chief 
Australian  rubber  manufacturers  have  either  branch  houses  in  which  stocks  are  carried 
or  active  agents  watching  their  interests.  Orders  can  be  executed  without  undue 
delay  and  the  uncertainty  of  costs,  in  these  days  of  high  ocean  freights  and  unfavour- 
able banking  exchange,  is  eliminated. 

As  in  other  countries,  investors  in  mining  companies  are  also  shareholders  in 
rubber  and  other  industries,  thus,  through  this  influence,  at  least  some  of  the  trade  is 
diverted  into  local  channels. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  test  the  quality  of  one  make,  of  rubber  goods  in  com- 
parison with  the  quality  of  a  competitive  line.  Tests  are  made  such  as  placing  one 
belt  of  each  make  side  by  side  doing  similar  work,  and  the  result  is  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  the  makers  of  the  belt  giving  the  longer  life. 

There  is  no  "  rule  of  thumb  "  in  the  supply  stores  of  the  mines,  quality  invariably 
counts  with,  obviously,  special  consideration  to  costs. 

Capacity  of  Australian  Rubber  Factories. 

At  the  shipping  port  of  Hummock  Hill,  Spencer's  Gulf,  South  Australia,  there 
is  a  large  conveyor  belt  in  operation  for  the  loading  of  ironstone  from  the  crushers 
into  steamers  for  conveyance  to  the  steel  works  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Company  at  Newcastle  (65  miles  north  of  Sydney),  N.S.W. 

One  specification  of  belt,  made  by  a  Melbourne  rubber  company,  is  as  follows : — 


Total  length  (seven  sections)  feet.  4,875 

Width  inches.  36 

Thickness  inch.  | 

Total  weight  '  tons.  30J 


Type,  filled  body,  6  plies  in  centre  to  9  plies  duck  at  edges,  ^6-mch 

rubber  on  under  side, 
i-inch  rubber  on  top  side  increasing  to  %6-inch  rubber  in  centre,  i-inch 

rubber  on  edges. 
Basis,  of  duck  280  pounds  breaking  strain. 
Capacity,  1  ton  every  15  feet. 
Travels,  250  feet  per  minute. 

This  illustration  demonstrates  that  Australian  rubber  industries  are  capable  of 
supplying  belting  of  considerable  magnitude. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  ONE  LEADING  AUSTRALIAN  MINE. 

While  other  lines  than  rubber  goods  are  enumerated,  the  following  schedule 
includes  the  estimated  quantities  of  rubber  belting,  hose,  packing,  etc.,  required  by 
one  leading  Australian  mine  for  the  year  ending  on  March  31,  1917.  The  particulars, 
obtained  from  the  contract  for  general  supplies,  are  submitted  for  the  information 
of  Canadian  manufacturers : — 

Description  of  Article.  Approximate 
Belts,  Leather —  Quantity. 

Width,  lj-inch  single,  hemp  sewn  feet.  250 

"      2      "          "               "  "  1,000 

"      2i     "          "               "   "  50 

3  "               "   "  50 

"    3|   ««                         ..  "  5i/);Ma 

4  "          "               "   "  50 

Belts,  Balata,  Composition  or  India-rubber — 

Width  2-inch  x  3-ply                                                                      "  500 

2J    "        3  "    .  .  "  200 

3  "        3  "    .  .    .•  "  1,000 

3|    "        4  "  "  1,200 

4  "  .     4  "  *........"  2,500 

4i    "        4  "  "  100 

5  "        4  "                                                                            "  1,800 

6  "        6  "  "  .  2,200 

"      6      "  .      4  "                                                                       .    "  500 

7  "        6  "                                                                            "  100 

8  "        6  "  "  1,500 

8      "        4  "  .;..*!  300 

"10      "        8  "  "  1,000 

1      "    10      "        6  *'   150 

"10      "        4  "  "  150 

"12      "        8  "    .  .    .  .  "  2,500 

"12      "        6  '  "  150 

"14      "        8  "   300 

"16      "        8    "...                                                                 "  100 

«f    20      "        8  "  "  100 

"24      "        9  "  "  ^185 

"30      "      10  "                                                                       .    "  124 

Tubing.  Rubber — 

Width,    J-inch  internal  diameter  yd.  36 

"      %e    "                "   «  "  36 

I                       "   "  75 

"      5/ie    "                 "   "  36 

1     "                "   "  100 

J     ".                "   "  12 

Hose,  Best  Navy  Canvas — 

Width,  4-inch  on  the  flat  feet.  2,000 

Hose,  India-rubber,  "North  British"  or  Equal — 

Width,    i-inch  6  ply                                                                          "  5,400 

I     "     6     "  "  4,200 

"        1    "     6    "  steel  covered  "  200 

1      "     6    "  .  800 

"    n  "                                                        "  60 

"      2      "                                                                                        "  60 

"      21    "                                                                                    "  60 

1      "    rock  drill  "  1,000 

Packings,  etc. — 

%2-inch  to  i-inch  asbestos,  sheet  ,  cwt.  2 

"              "      asbestos,  cord  lb.  45 

%2-inch  to  4-inch  insertion,  sheet  cwt.  24 

t-inch  x  li-inch  india-rubber,  sheet.  .  "  1 

"              "      Italian,  gasket  "  6 

All  sizes  up  to  lj-inch  square  block  "  37 

"           "       lj-inch  tucks  "  2 

1-inch  to  1  \ -inch  graphite  ..."  5 

"       compressed,  asbestos,  jointing  lb.  400 

"             "       usudurian  "  56 

"             "       metallic  star                                                       .  "  56 

"       oakum  "  20 
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RUBBER  BELTING. 

The  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  rubber  belting  for  purposes  of  transmission  and 
conveying — particularly  in  the  mines  throughout  the  Commonwealth — is,  undoubtedly, 
being  supplied  by  Australian  manufacturers.  In  imported  belting  one  well  known 
British  company  and  one  United  States  company  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The 
goods  of  the  British  company  have  been  established  in  the  trade  for  many  years  and, 
deservedly,  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  particular  line  of  United  States  belting 
favoured  in  some  of  the  leading  mining  centres  was  introduced  By  an  expert  repre- 
sentative, now  resident  in  Australia,  who  spent  considerable  time  at  the  mines  to 
ascertain  the  requirements  so  that  his  principals  could  produce  exactly  what  the 
demand  called  for.  Obviously,  good  qualities  (the  mines  require  the  best),  competi- 
tive prices  and  arrangements  for  deliveries  as  required  are  essential  factors  in  obtain- 
ing regular  business. 

RUBBER  STEAM ,  AIR  DRILL  AND  WATER  HOSE. 

The  chief  types  of  hose  used  in  Australia  for  steam  and  air  drill  are  marline 
wound  and  ordinary  jacket.    Jacketed  hose  is  not  used  extensively. 

Of  late,  through  obvious  conditions,  British  makers  have  not  been  supplying  the 
quantities  obtained  from  that  source  in  former  years.  Australian  manufacturers 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  but  one  United  States  company  in  particular  maintains 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  mines  in  which  they  specialize  in  jacketed  hose.  Garden 
hose  has  an  enormous  sale  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  while  domestic  manu- 
facturers control  the  bulk  of  this  trade  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  British  and 
some  lines  of  United  States  hose  imported. 

In  a  number  of  instances  Australian  firms  have  hose  made,  under  their  own 
registered  brands,  in  the  "United  States,  some  of  which  is  guaranteed  to  stand  a  pres- 
sure of  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  some  cases,  dealers  prefer  to  import  their 
hose  requirements  (rather  than  purchase  from  domestic  manufacturers)  under  their 
own  brands,  and  are  particular  as  to  the  quality.  Australian  manufacturers  are  not 
disposed  to  brand  their  hose  with  the  exclusive  trade  mark  required  by  dealers,  and 
hence  this  should  give  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  compete  for  this 
trade.  The  sizes  of  garden  hose  in  demand  are  ^,  f  and  1  inch,  and  in  this  line  con- 
siderable 5-ply  is  imported. 

The  standard  of  quality  is  a  British  make,  which,  owing  to' its  proved  excellence 
and  having  been  long  established  on  the  market,  is,  of  necessity,  stocked  by  every 
piominent  retail  house  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

AUSTRALIAN  TIRES  FOR  MOTOR  CARS  ( AUTOMOBILES) . 

The  most  marked  development  in  recent  years  in  the  rubber  industry  in  Aus- 
tralia has  been,  admittedly,  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires  for  motor  cars. 
Highly  skilled  labour  and  up-to-date  plant  have  been  imported  from  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  tires  of  superior  quality  to  replace  the  large  quantities  formerly 
obtained  from  Europe — more  particularly  from  Germany.  At  the  present  time  the 
three  leading  rubber  manufacturing  companies  in  Australia  (but  more  especially  one 
of  them)  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  domestic  demand.  On  interviewing 
prominent  motor  supply  firms,  it  was  stated  that  local  tires  have  now  so  much 
improved  in  quality  that  these  products  have  attained  an  established  reputation 
despite  the  competition  of  oversea  manufacturers.  Through  branch  houses  in  all  the 
Australian  states,  from  which  supplies  are  readily  obtainable,  and  the  system  of  the 
manufacturers  consigning  stocks  to  reputable  garages  for  realization  (i.e.  on  the 
basis  of  sale  or  return),  under  which  the  retailer  is  assured  of  a  profit  of  not  less  than 
25  per  cent,  local  makers  are  steadily  increasing  their  hold  of  the  trade. 
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IMPORTED  PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 

There  is  no  distinct  classification  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth 
showing  the  exact  values  of  pneumatic  tires  imported  into  Australia.  On  reference 
to  one  of  the  appended  tables,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  schedule  in  which  tires  and 
tubes  are  included,  that  the  principal  importations  for  the  last  three  years  are  given 
as  follows : — 


1913.  1914-15.  1915-16. 

Country  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   £168,759  £147,188  £155,964 

Canada  . .    ..  40,274  36,393  66,855 

France  .  .    .  .'   52,948  32,265  47,580 

Germany   255,910  54,927  581 

Italy   34,581  12,026  20,814 

United  States   97,257  113,295  475,688 


The  figures  for  1915-16,  subject  to  correction,  have  been  supplied  for  this  report, 
in  advance  of  publication,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commonwealth  Statistician. 

While  other  lines  of  rubber — such  as  hose  and  tire  fabrics — are  included  in  the 
foregoing  table,  it  can  with  confidence  be  assumed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
values  is  represented  in  the  item  of  pneumatic  tires. 

The  importations  from  Canada  are  chiefly  attributable  to  the  tires  supplied  with 
the  one  line  of  Canadian  motor  cars  which  has  the  largest  sale  in  Australia.  To  some 
extent,  the  increase  in  importations  of  motor  cars  from  the  United  States  is  also 
responsible  for  the  expansion  in  the  values  represented  in  tires  from  that  country. 

For  the  last  two  fiscal  years  in  particular,  several  of  the  leading  rubber  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  United  States  have  been  pursuing  a  very  aggressive  cam- 
paign in  placing  their  tires  upon  the  Australian  market,  which  fact  is  illustrated  in 
a  marked  manner  by  the  figures  already  quoted.  These  companies,  in  some  instances, 
maintain  their  own  offices  and  hold  extensive  stocks  in  Australia,  while  other  com- 
panies are  represented  by  direct  travellers  who  make  arrangements  with  dealers  in  all 
the  states  to  carry  stocks  of  their  special  make  of  tires. 

It  appears,  on  investigation,  that  practically  all  motor  tires  are  sold  on  the  con- 
signment basis,  except  where  some  special  inducement  is  held  out  to  one  firm  in  each 
state  to  import,  on  a  purchasing  basis,  in  which  case  the  exclusive  distributing 
agency  for  their  particular  state  is  granted  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  importers. 
Under  this  arrangement,  it  is  stated  that  some  importers  purchasing  outright  are 
making  substantial  headway,  but  these  buying  agents  are  also  compelled  to  consign 
to  smaller  dealers  in  country  towns  in  order  to  compete  with  the  terms  offered  by 
domestic  and  oversea  competitors. 

It  is  obvious,  in  importing  sufficient  stocks  to  maintain  regular  supplies,  that 
much  capital  could  be  speedily  locked  up  by  purchasing  agents,  hence  this  method 
of  importing  and  distributing  does  not  embrace  the  largest  Australian  tire  trade,  and 
particularly  so  in  these  times  of  tight  finance  with  prospective  heavy  war  taxation. 
On  reliable  authority, ■  it  is  considered  that  the  bulk  of  the  United  States  tires  sent 
to  Australia  is  shipped  on  manufacturers'  account  to  their  own  branch  houses  or  to 
their  direct  representatives.  While  the  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a 
phenomenal  advance  in  1915-16,  this  does  not  form  the  conclusion  that  the  figures 
will  be  maintained  or  increased  when  trading  conditions  are  again  normal  within 
the  Empire  and  Allied  countries. 

Undoubtedly,  United  States  manufacturers  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
existing  exceptional  trading  opportunity  to  place  their  tires  on  the  market,  and  that 
this  formidable  competition  has  been  recognized  is  evidenced  by  the  active  endeavours 
of  British  and  Australian  rubber  industries  to  combat  it. 

Some  leading  lines  of  British  and  French  tires  maintain  an  excellent  reputation 
and  enjoy  a  fair  sale  through  capable  representation. 
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Sizes  of  Motor  Tires  and  Customs  Duties. 

The  sizes  of  motor  tires  chiefly  used  in  Australia,  together  with  the  approximate 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  each  size  (based  on  expert  opinion)  are  given  as 
follows : — 


Continental  Sizes 

in  Millimetres.  Proportion 
mm.     mm.  of  Trade. 

760  x    90.  .   .'  per  cent.  35 

810  x    90   20 

815  x  105   "  io 

875  x  105   «  15 

880  X  120  -   "  5 

820  x  120   "  5 

Odd  sizes   "  io 


There  are  some  "  oversized  "  covers  and  tubes  sold  in  Australia,  chiefly  815  mm. 
by  125  mm.  and  875  mm.  by  125  mm. 

On  tires  accompanying  motor  cars,  the  basis  of  duty  is  the  net  consumers'  price 
list  in  the  country  of  manufacture.  On  tires  shipped  separately  (not  with  cars)  to 
wholesale  Australian  importers  of  such  goods,  the  basis  of  valuation  for  duty  is  the 
wholesale  domestic  list  price — less  discount — applying  to  similar  quantities  sold  for 
home  consumption  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  customs  duty  under  the  general 
tariff  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  2s.  (48  cents)  per  pound  and  the  preferential  duty 
to  the  United  Kingdom  only  is  25  per  cent  or  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  pound,  which- 
ever rate,  in  each  instance,  returns  the  higher  duty.  The  bulk  of  the  tires  coming 
to  Australia  are  dutiable  at  the  specific  rates. 

Advertising  Tires  in  Australian  Papers. 

In  each  Australian  centre,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  principal  daily  newspapers,  at 
least  one  day  a  week,  to  give  considerable  space  to  descriptive  matter  in  respect  to  the 
latest  developments  in  the  motor  car  and  allied  industries.  In  addition  to  the  more 
limited  daily  announcements,  it  has  become  the  established  practice  for  dealers  to 
insert,  in  the  special  issues,  large  display  advertisements  of  motor  cars,  sundries  and, 
especially,  tires.  Some  weekly  newspapers,  of  a  type  not  familiar  in  Canadian  jour- 
nalism (such  as  The  Australasian,  published  in  Melbourne,  and  The  Bulletin,  in 
Sydney)  have  an  immense  circulation  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand,  and  form  unique  advertising  channels.  Both  of  these  newspapers  have  for 
some  time  been  extensively  used  by  the  representatives  of  oversea  tire  manufacturers. 

Then  there  are  the  regular  monthly  motor  trade  and  other  trade  journals,  Austra- 
lian magazines,  etc.,  which  are  also  used  by  dealers  in  motor  cars  and  equipment. 

It  is  admitted  that  new  lines  of  tires — however  estimable — require  a  very  substan- 
tial allotment  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  advertising  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  busi- 
ness. On  the  authority  of  an  advertising  expert,  it  is  computed  that  one  oversea  com- 
pany is  now  advertising  the  merits  of  their  motor  tires  in  Australian  papers  at  a  cost 
of,  at  least,  $150,000  per  annum. 

Australian,  British  and  United  States  tires  are  largely  advertised  and  a  series  of 
the  advertisements  can  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  The  cost  of  this  publicity  campaign,  as  well  as  that  of  printed  matter  sent 
through  the  mails,  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers,  although  in  the  case 
of  purchasing  agents,  this  expenditure  is  one  of  arrangement  with  the  suppliers  where- 
by a  special  allowance  is  made  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  emphasized  that,  in  so  far  as  rubber  goods  are  concerned,  practi- 
cally all  the  advertisements  appearing  in  Australian  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  jour- 
nals feature  motor  tires  only.  The  names  of  the  manufacturers  (or  the  special  brand), 
together  with  the  names  of  the  distributing  agents  in  all  the  Australian  states,  are 
clearly  indicated,  while  in  a  few  instances  the  prices  to  individual  buyers  are  also  set 
out. 
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RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

In  the  appended  schedules  will  be  found  particulars  relative  to  the  importations- 
of  rubber  footwear  into  Australia  in  the  last  three  years.  The  figures  in  1915-16  show 
a  considerable  decrease  which  is  attributed  to  higher  importing  costs,  a  somewhat  less 
demand  through  so  many  prospective  buyers  being  abroad  on  military  duty,  and  to  the 
competition  of  Australian  manufacturers.  It  is  stated  that,  by  increasing  their  output, 
domestic  manufacturers  are  gradually  becoming  successful  in  meeting  the  oversea 
competition  in  such  lines  as  rubbers  (goloshes)  and  sand  shoes,  but  one  British  make 
and  one  Canadian  make  are  so  well  known  in  Australia  that  retail  buyers,  as  a  matter 
of  habit,  ask  for  them.  The  lines  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  sand  and  tennis  shoes  of  which  ihundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  are  annually  sold 
in  Australia.  The  trade  is  recurrent  and  the  Canadian  line  well  known  on  the  market 
has  excellent  representation.  Undoubtedly,  one  British  brand — the  first  established  on 
the  market — enjoys  the  principal  demand.  In  the  main,  the  cheaper  grades  of  sand 
shoes  are  in  request. 

From  year  to  year,  more  rubbers  (goloshes)  are  worn  but,  in  normal  seasons,  the 
trade  is  not,  by  comparison,  anything  like  that  obtained  in  Canada.  On  account  of 
climatic  conditions,  the  goloshes  sold  in  Australia  are  nearly  all  second  and  third 
grade  qualities,  and,  while  some  are  now  being  made  locally,  fair  quantities  are  being 
imported.  A  leading  British  make  is  chiefly  called  for,  but  several  United  States 
brands  are  being  introduced.  The  question  of  price  is  a  material  factor  in  obtaining 
orders  for  oversea  goloshes. 

In  gum  and  wading  boots  the  imports  are  limited  in  value,  slightly  over  £5,000 
per  annum.  Hip  gum  boots  are  little  called  for,  and  the  demand  for  knee  boots  is  not 
extensive.  These  lines  are  not  popular  to  importers  as  may  be  instanced  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  five  leading  wholesalers  in  Melbourne,  only  one  house  stocks  gum  and 
wading  boots. 

MARKING  NECESSARY  ON  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

The  regulations  under  the  Commonwealth  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act 
in  regard  to  all  importations  are  strictly  enforced,  hence  it  is  imperative  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  must  carefully  observe  the  required  marking  necessary  on  rubber 
footwear  on  all  shipments  made  to  Australia. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows: — 

Commerce  Act — Marking  on  shoes  of  cotton  and  rubber. 

In  the  case  of  all  boots  made  of  rubber  and  cotton  such  as  sand  shoes,  tennis 
shoes,  etc.,  with  cotton  uppers  and  rubber  soles,  the  required  marking  should  be 
"  cotton,  rubber  soles  "  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  and  country  of  origin,  e.g.,  "  England." 
The  marking  need  only  be  applied  to  one  of  each  pair  in  a  reasonably  permanent 
manner,  e.g.,  a  label  sewn  to,  or  a  brand  on  the  inside  of  upper,  or  on  the  sole  inside 
oi  outside. 

In  many  instances  the  name  and  address  of 'the  maker  is  impressed  on  the  outer 
portion  of  the  rubber  sole,  and  makers  if  so  desired  would  simply  need  to  add  by 
impression  to  such  address  the  words  "  cotton,  rubber  soles,"  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

Commerce  Act — Marking  on  rubber  boots  or  goloshes. 

In  regard  to  rubber  or  gum  boots  or  goloshes,  the  true  description  required  to  be 
marked  on  boots  so  described  is  either  by  a  depressed  mark  on  the  article  itself,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  by  a  rubber  stamp,  using  indelible  ink  (preferably  red,  violet  or 
blue  ink)  on  the  inside  of  the  article,  e.g.,  on  the  sole,  where  it  can  be  easily  read. 

DRUGGISTS'  RUBBER  SUNDRIES. 

As  the  manufacture  of  druggists'  rubber  goods  and  sundries  in  Australia  is  so  far 
exceedingly  limited  in  extent,  a  good  market  exists  for  these  goods.  In  previous  years 
German  goods  of  this  character  entered  largely  into  the  trade. 
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It  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  druggists'  rubber  sundries 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  throughout  Australia  there  exists  an  undoubted  preference 
for  English  types  or  patterns. 

EXPERT  REPRESENTATION  NECESSARY  TO  INTRODUCE  NEW  GOODS. 

In  mining  districts  particularly,  the  personal  element — i.e.,  the  impression  created 
by  the  representative  of  a  new  line — counts  for  more  in  obtaining  orders  than  possibly 
in  any  other  sphere  of  commercial  activity  in  Australia.  The  business  is  extensive 
and  the  competition  keen,  hence  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  success  that  the  representative 
introducing  manufactures  new  to  the  district  should  be  an  experienced  and  capable 
traveller  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  line  offered  is  frequently  judged  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  identified  with  it. 

As  emphasized  in  former  reports,  Australian  buyers  are  more  conservative,  as 
regards  new  makes  of  goods,  than  Canadian  buyers,  hence  to  introduce  a  new  line, 
however  estimable,  requires  patience  and  persistent  effort.  The  disposition  of  Aus- 
tralian buyers  was  never  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day  to  purchase  their  necessary  oversea 
requirements  within  the  Empire,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  are  thus  assured  of 
sympathetic  interest  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  orders  for  their  goods  and  products. 

The  mining  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth  are  wide  apart — situated  in 
all  the  states — which  make  it  necessary  for  a  traveller  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
the  territory  to  thoroughly  cover  the  ground  to  ascertain  the  varying  requirements. 

In  the  annual  review  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada,  for  the  year  ended  on  December  31,  1915,  will  be 
found  (on  pages  34  and  35)  particulars  concerning  the  itinerary  for  Canadian  com- 
mercial travellers  in  Australia,  together  with  a  table  of  distances  and  cost  of  steamer 
and  railway  fares. 

COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  Commonwealth  customs 
•duties  on  rubber  goods  are  appended  thus: — 

Preferential  General 
to  to 

Item.  Class.  Great  Britain.    Other  Countries. 

326.  Leather,  rubber,  canvas  and  composition  Belting 
and  green  hide  for  belting  and  other  pur- 
poses . .   ..adval.  25%  30% 

328.       Goloshes,    rubber    sand    boots    and    shoes  and 

plimsolls  ad  val.  25%  30% 

330.       Gum  and  wading  boots  ad  val.         Free.  10% 

331a.     Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures,  viz. — 

India-rubber,  crude    rubber,    rubber  waste,  hard 
rubber,  in  sheets ;  rubber  thread ;  boot  and 

apparel  elastics ;  masticated  rubber   Free.  Free. 

331b.     India-rubber,  powdered  or  reclaimed..    ..adval.  10%  15% 

332a.     India-rubber   syringes,    enemas,    injection  bottles, 

urinals,     and    air    and    water    beds,  air 

cushions  and  pillows :  and  cut  sheet  surgical 

tubing  ad  val.  20%  25% 

332b.  Rubber  and  other  hose;  rubber  manufactures, 
n.e.i.,  and  articles,  n.e.i.,  in  which  rubber 
forms  a  part ;  including  bandages,  elastic 
stockings,  leggings,  knee  caps,  thigh  pieces 
and  wristlets ;  hatmakers'  press  bags  and 
rings,  gas  bags,  soles,  pads,  and  heels,  cash 
mats,  rubbered  tire  fabric ;  tire  rubber ; 
rubber  stoppers  or  corks ;  photographic 
accessories   of  rubber    not     being  integral 

parts  of  cameras  ad  val.  25%  35% 

332c.     Floor  and  carriage  mats  of  rubber..    ..ad  val.  15%  20% 

333a.     Pneumatic  rubber  tires,  and  tubes  therefor,  valved 

or  unvalved — 

1.  Covers  weighing  each   2£   lb.   or  less;  tubes 

weighing  each  1  lb.  or  less  ad  val.  25%  35% 

2.  Covers   weighing    each    over    2\    lb.  ;  tubes 

weighing  each  over  1  lb  per  lb.  Is.  6d.  2s. 

or  ad  val.  25%  35% 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 
333b.     Rubber  tires  other  than  pneumatic.  .    .  .ad  val.  25%  35% 
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IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  INTO  AUSTRALIA  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

Particulars  relating  to  the  importations  of  rubber  goods  into  the  Commonwealth 
are  submitted  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  as  follows : — 


Sand  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  Plimsolls. 

1913. 

1914-15. 

1915-16 

Country. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom  

.  .    .  .  £41,260 

£48,739 

£33,014 

..   ..  13,505 

7,770 

7,062 

Germany  

....  154 

141 

Norway .  

..  1,154 

320 

85 

Sweden  

..    ..  722 

1,708 

576 

United  States..  

.  .    .  .  42,432 

30,080 

17,509 

China 

1 

1 

Other  foreign  

29 

172 

£99,256 

£88,759 

£58,419 

>orting  States — 

.  .   .  .  £49,263 

£44,909 

£23,238 

....  22,178 

21,808 

18,329 

..   ..  17,588 

12,098 

9,354 

..    ..  4,411 

5,446 

3,975 

Western  Australia  

....  4,552 

3,340 

2,845 

.  .    .  .  1,264 

1,158 

678 

£99,256 

£88,759 

£58,419 

Gum  and  Wading  Boots. 

1913.  1914-15.  1915-16. 

Country.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   £1,466  £    540  £  135 

Canada   204  123  196 

Belgium   4    — 

United  States   4,816  4,590  5,252 


£6,490  £5,253  £5,583 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales   £2,649  £3,565  £3,544 

Victoria   3,152  1,372  1,884 

Queensland   105  107  52 

South  Australia   2    — 

Western  Australia   68  19  — 

Tasmania   514  190  103 


£6,490  £5,253  £5,583 


Rubbered  Waterproof  Cloth.   Silk  or  containing  Silk,  but  not  containing  Wool. 

1913.  1914-15.  1915-16 

Country.                                  Value.  Value.  Value. 

United  Kingdom.                                          £2,143  £3,256  £3,080 

Other  foreign                                                     26  218  — 

France       280 

United  States       65 


£2,169  £3,474  £3,425 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales   £    480  £1,668  £1,985 

Victoria   1,662  1,733  1,325 

Queensland   27  49  6 

South  Australia     22  ■ — 

Western  Australia     2  '100 

Tasmania       9 


£2,169  £3,474  £3,425 
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Rubbered  Waterproof  Cloth,  Woollen  or  containing  Wool. 


Country. 
United  Kingdom .  .  . 

Belgium  

Other  foreign  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

United  States  


1913. 
Value. 

£8,556 
202 
56 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia 


£8,814 

£2,032 
5,626 
707 
440 
9 

£8,814 


1914-15. 
Value. 

£3,552 

100 


£3,652 


£1,175 
2,433 


£3,652 


1915-16. 
Value. 
£108,398 


2 

492 
125 

£109,017 

£  6,531 
102,374 
18 
28 
66 

£109,017 


Rubbered  Waterproof  Cloth,  N.E.I. 


Country. 

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

Germany  

United  States  

Other  foreign  

Belgium  

France  

Japan  

Switzerland  , 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales .  . 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia.  . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

Northern  Territory 


1913. 
Value. 
£19,254 

50  a 

1,216 

58 


£21,028 

£10,185 
8,606 
637 
695 
713 
190 
2 

£21,028 


1914-15. 
Value. 

£22,580 

'  1,420 
151 


£24,151 

£14,094 
8,170 
760 
285 
759 
82 
1 

£24,151 


1915-16. 
Value. 
£14,108 

1,153 


33 

£15,308 

£  6,865 
6,348 
752 
487 
707 
149 


£15,308 


Rubber  Manufactures,  N.E.I. ,  and  Articles  N.E.I. ,  in  which  Rubber  forms  a  part; 
including  Rubber  and  other  Hose,  Bandages,  Elastic  Stockings,  Hat  Mothers' 
Press  Bags  and  Rings,  Gas  Bags,  Soles,  Pads  and  Heels,  Cash  Mats,  Tire  Rubber, 
Rubber  Tire  Fabric,  Tires,  Tubes,  Rubber  Stoppers  or  Cores. 


Country. 

1913. 
Value. 

....         £  377 

1914-15. 
Value. 

1915-16 
Value. 
£  3,994 

..    ..  168,759 

£147,188 

155,964 

.  .    .  .  40,274 

36,393 

66,855 

....  427 

207 

941 

Other  British  

....  5 

53 

.  .    .  .  2,207 

765 

2 

....  1,397 

731 

94 

....  240 

.  .    .  .  52,948 

32,265 

47,580 

54,927 

581 

.  .    .  .  34,581 

12,026 

20,814 

....  257 

3,142 

635 

122 

.  .    .  .  2,350 

9,284 

137 

....  317 

72 

....  534 

8 

.  .    .  .  97,257 

113,295 

475,688 

....  45 

237 

35 

2 

2 
84 

£775,960 

£658,520 

£407,529 
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Rubber  Manufactures,  N.E.I. ,  and  Articles  N.E.I,  etc. — Continued. 


Country. 

Importing-  States — - 

New  South  Wales.  . 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia.  .  .  , 
Western  Australia  . 

Tasmania  

Northern  Territory .  . 


1913. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

f  91(1  fil  Q 

-CI  £7  041 
i  ±  0  l ,  i)  *±  J. 

f A RA  A  0 9 

319,180 

139,012 

148,658 

37,428 

43,484 

62,527 

53,742 

37,269 

57,781 

29,855 

23,131 

32,514 

7,648 

6,60'8 

10,056 

54 

84 

2 

£658,520 

£407,529 

£775,960 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Manufactures,  viz.:  India-rubber,  Crude  or  Powdered  and 
Reclaimed;  Rubber  Waste;  Hard  Rubber  in  Sheets,  Rubber  Thread,  Boot  and 
Apparel  Elastics,  Masticated  Rubber,  India-rubber  Syringes,  etc.,  Air  and  Water 
Beds,  Air  Cushions  and  Pillows,  and  Surgical  Tubing. 


Country. 

Australia  

United  Kingdom  

Ceylon  

India  

New  Zealand  

Papua  

Straits  Settlements  

Other  British  

Austria-Hungary  

Brazil  

East  Indies — 

Borneo  (Dutch)  

Java  

Sumatra  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Pacific  Islands — 

New  Caledonia  

New  Hebrides  

South  Sea  Islands  (so  described). 

Samoa  (German)  

Fiji  

Solomon  Islands  

Peru  

Russia  

United  States  

Other  foreign  

British  North  Borneo  

Canada  

Egypt  

West  Indies  

Gold  Coast  

Bismarck  Archipelago  

Cuba  

Japan  

Panama .  .  


23,352 
687 
27,048 
36 


1913. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£  1,277 

£  483 

44,639 

£  51,008 

74,999 

88,797 

84,508 

129,324 

1,429 

3,008 

5,377 

114 

347 

137 

3,497 

2,023 

4,513 

95,900 

35,750 

55,814 

32 

14 

164 

64,400 

100,12] 

182,001 

30 

153 

93 

7,219 

6,332 

13,798 

351 

31 

252 

174 

139 

2,931 

601 

125 

4 

691 

37 

134 

6,544 
119 
104 

3,161 

11,415 
225 


£363,064 


£305,464 


20,378 
321 
83 
20,833 

12,231 

152 
151 
1 

9.933 
22 
699 
4,790 
726 
39 

£537,293 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales                          .  .  £  54,953  £  47,094        -    £  72,330 

Victoria                                            ..  297,474  245,928  452,581 

Queensland   4,685  4,993      .  5,863 

South  Australia..    ..   3r016  4,360  4,039 

Western  Australia.  .  .•   1,947  2,106  2,215 

Tasmania   989  983  265 


£363,064  £305,464 


£537,293 
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Belting,  Canvas  and  Composition. 

1913. 

Country.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   £67,460 

Germany   1,323 

Norway   5 

United  States   8,427 

Canada    

New  Zealand  '.   

Denmark  «,   

Other  foreign    

Sweden    

France    

Japan    


£77,215 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales   £12,018 

Victoria   22,959 

Queensland   3,665 

South  Australia..    ..   23,546 

Western  Australia   14,748 

Tasmania   279 


£77,215 


1914-15. 

1915-16 

Value. 

Value. 

(AO  A(\Q 

566 

68 

2,057 

1,521 

28 

18 

109 

80 

110 

in 

o 
o 

1  1 

i.  X. 

1 D 

£46,259 

£46,605 

£  8,731 

£11,852 

16,353 

14,366 

6,002 

6,591 

6,240 

6,153 

8,759 

7,625 

174 

18 

£46,259 

£46,605 

Belting,  Leather. 


1913. 

Country.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   £26,619 

Other  British   40 

Germany   1,302 

Netherlands   232, 

United  States   3,726 

Other  foreign   27 

Canada    

Belgium..    

France    

Switzerland  , .  . .   


1914-15. 
Value. 
£11,683 
91 

260 
2,703 
91 


1915-16. 
Value. 
£  7,539 


3,161 

42 
3 
2 


£31,946 


£14,828 


£10,757 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales .  . 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia  .  . 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania . .    . .   . .  . 


£12,643 
4,249 
5,106 
8,327 
1,582 
39 

£31,946 


271 
,084 
141 
704 
595 
33 


£14,828 


£  4,382 
2,503 
1,388 
1,369 
1,052 
63 

£10,757 


Rubber  Belting. 


Country. 
United  Kingdom..  . 

Canada  

United  States  


1913. 
Value. 
£  5,047 
199 
7,532 

£12,778 


1914-15. 
Value. 
£1,983 

6,062 

£8,045 


1915-16. 

Value. 

£6,093 


£8,982 


Importing  States — 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia .  . 
Western  Australia, 
Tasmania  


1,225 
3,020 

597 
5,749 
2,022 

265 


£12,778 


£1,871 
1,410 
553 
1,563 
2,628 
20 

£8,045 


£2,314 
3,465 
236 
921 
2,001 
45 

£8,982 
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ARGENTINA. 

Report  op  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  October  30,  1916. 

Prospects  for  an  abundant  harvest  are  not  very  bright  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
The  effects  of  a  long  drought  are  being  severely  felt,  especially  in  the  northern  wheat- 
growing  regions.  In  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  the  loss  already  suffered  is  estimated 
at  50  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  wheat.  Conditions  in  Santa  Fe  are  not  so  bad  and 
there  is  still  a  chance  that  an  early  and  abundant  rain  might  improve  the  situation. 
To  the  south  of  Buenos  Aires  the  situation  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  oat  crop  all 
over  the  Republic  is  reported  to  be  of  fair  average  condition.  Regarding  linseed 
unfavourable  reports  are  being  received;  in  the  Santa  Fe  district  the  crop  is  reported 
almost  a  total  loss,  whilst  the  yield  in  other  zones  is  expected  to  be  poor.  Cereal 
prices  have  been  steadily  rising  during  the  past  three  weeks. 

The  following  report,  dated  October  16,  has  been  presented  by  the  Director 
General  of  Rural  Economy: — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Excellency  the  first  forecast  of  sowings 
of  wheat,  linseed  and  oats  for  the  agricultural  year  1916-17.  If.  we  were  to  take  into 
account  the  area  of  land  ploughed  and  sown  this  year,  the  number  of  hectares  would 
exceed  by  4  per  cent  the  total  sown  in  1915-16  and  would  represent  an  increase  of  1 
per  cent  in  favour  of  1916-17.  But  the  persistent  drought  which  prevailed  during  the 
first  four  or  five  months  of  the  agricultural  year  occasioned  the  total,  loss  of  part  of 
the  seedlings  precisely  at  the  period  of  germination.  Nearly  all  the  land  so  affected 
has  been  resown  with  maize,  but  that  is  left  out  of  the  present  calculation  so  as  not 
to  be  the  cause  of  confusion  with  respect  to  the  calculation  of  the  maize  crop  which 
will  be  made  separately  in  due  course.  The  forecast  which  I  now  present  Your 
Excellency  results  from  the  figures  obtained  by  the  correspondents  of  this  Depart- 
ment and  filled  in  on  the  inquiry  forms  sent  to  them  annually,  verified  or  corrected 
by  the  information  of  the  inspectors  and  finally  approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  inspectors  and  registry  officials. 

"  The  following  are  the  comparative  figures  of  sowings  in  the  years  1916-17 : — 


Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Oats. 

 hectares. 

2,305,000 

170,000 

804,000 

1,860,000 

350,000 

25,000 

800,000 

528,000 

30,000 

340,000 

200,000 

42,000 

1,026,000 

30,000 

91,000 

San  Luis  and  other 

provinces  and 

other  territories 

180,000 

20,000 

30,000 

Total  year, 

1916- 

•17..  .. 

6,511,000 

1,298,000 

1,022,000 

Total  year, 

1915- 

-16..  .. 

6,645,000 

1,619,000 

1,038,000 

"  The  appreciable  diminution  which  the  sowings  have  sustained  and  the  present 
state  of  the  growing  crops,  would  justify  the  anticipation  that  the  forthcoming  har- 
vests of  wheat,  linseed  and  oats  will  be  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  1915-16,  but 
any  calculation  in  this  sense  would  be  very  premature  at  the  moment." 

According  to  the  latest  information  received  from  the  meteorological  office,  this 
year  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  driest  on  record.    To  date  the  present  drought  is  the 
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worst  since  1910.  An  expert  calculation  dated  October  31,  estimates  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  will  be  available  for  export  at  about  1,000,000  tons  instead  of  the  usual 
2,000,000  or  2,500,000  tons. 

TARIFF  REVISION. 

The  Government  has  had  under  consideration  for  some  time  past  the  question 
of  the  revision  of  the  official  values  assigned  to  the  various  articles  enumerated  in 
the  Argentine  Tariff  of  Values.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  scale  of  ad  valorem 
duties  will  be  altered  in  any  way  nor  will  every  article  be  revalued.  The  Argentine 
Customs  Law  is  designed  for  protective  as  well  as  revenue-producing  purposes,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  local  protected  industries  represent  that  the  values  fixed 
by  the  Tariff  of  Values  (published  in  1906)  are  very  much  inferior  to  the  actual 
values  of  the  goods  to-day,  and  that  therefore  imported  goods  are  not  paying  so  much 
duty  as  they  properly  should.  Further,  considerable  inconvenience  is  caused  to* 
importers  by  the  fact  that  many  articles  of  recent  invention  or  manufacture  are  not 
included  in  the  present  Tariff  of  Values  and  have  to  be  valued  on  an  inspection  by 
an  appraiser.  On  July  4  a  Government  decree  was  published,  the  tenor  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  is  transcribed  as  below: — 

Considering  that  the  valuations  according  to  which  customs  duties  are  collected 
were  fixed  in  1906,  and  that  the  number  of  new  articles  of  importation  not  appearing 
in  the  Tariff  of  Values  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  to  the  3,700  items  of  the 
Tariff  of  Values  there  should  be  added  1,500  new  items,  covering  articles  which  up  to 
now  the  Appraisement  Commission  has  classified  by  analogy;  and  also  taking  into 
account  the  changes  in  values  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  substitution  of  certain  appraised  goods  by  others  of  different  quality  not  classified 
in  the  Tariff  of  Values;  that  for  these  reasons  one- third  of  the  importations  refer  to 
goods  not  mentioned  in  the  Tariff  of  Values;  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  treasury  and  to  the  interests  of  commerce  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
which  results  and  because  of  the  serious  responsibility  which  is  placed  on  the  customs 
officials ;  that  in  fact  the  appraisement  should  be  equivalent  to  the  values  of  the  goods 
in  the  customs  warehouse  (cost,  insurance  and  freight)  as  is  provided  for  in  the  Cus- 
toms Law  No.  4933  ;  but  that  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  as  the  cost  price  that  which  appears 
in  the  original  invoice,  because  were  this  procedure  followed  only  those  invoices  which 
were  accompanied  by  authentic  and  reliable  certificates  regarding  the  exactitude  of 
the  price  could  be  accepted.  That  on  the  other  hand  the  actual  situation  is  contrary 
to  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  provides  for  the  uniformity  of  valuations 
in  all  the  several  customs  houses,  whereas,  there  being  no  method  of  controlling  the 
declaration  of  values  made  by  the  importers  concerning  the  untariffed  articles  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  varies  in  different  customs  houses.  That  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  onerous  task  of  classifying  the  articles  not  appearing  in  the  Tariff  of  Values  and 
of  revising  the  appraisement  of  those  already  included  it  is  desirable  to  constitute  a 
valuation  commission;  that  in  order  to  avoid  any  complaint  that  might  arise  out  of 
the  decisions  of  this  commission  it  is  desirable  that  the  representatives  of  the  various 
affected  interests  shall  be  consulted,  etc.;  for  this  reason,  etc.  The  president  of  the 
Argentine  nation  decrees : — 

Article  1. — That  a  commission  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  modifi- 
cations that  should  be  introduced  in  the  list  of  prices  and  classifications  of  the  present 
Tariff  of  Values  and  the  incorporation  into  the  same  of  a  number  of  new  articles  of 
consumption  that  do  not  figure  in  it,  etc. 

Article  2. — The  commission  shall  be  formed  of:  (1)  the  director  of  the  National 
Statistical  Department,  (2)  the  inspector  general  of  finance  and  the  chief  of  the  Cus- 
toms House  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  (3)  the  administrator  and  the  chief 
appraisement  official  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Customs  House,  (4)  the  chief  of  the 
division  of  the  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Departments  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  (5)  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Article  3. — In  addition  to  the  officials  mentioned  the  Commission  of  Values  shall 
have  as  advisors,  a  representative  of  the  Argentine  Industrial  Union,  the  Argentine 
Rural  Society  and  the  "  Bolsa  de  Comercio,"  respectively;  these  advisors  shall  have  no 
vote  but  their  evidence  shall  be  included  in  the  final  report  of  the  Commission,  etc. 

Article  If. — The  Commission  shall  collect  trustworthy  data  relating  to  cost  prices, 
rates  of  freight  and  transportation  expenses  in  order  to  be  able  to  fix  the  actual  landed 
cost  of  merchandise,  which  cost  shall  constitute  the  official  valuation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Customs  Law. 

Article  5. — Tiie  Argentine  legations  and  consulates  abroad  shall  supply  the  Com- 
mission with  all  the  commercial  information  that  may  be  asked  for,  etc. 

Article  6. — The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  call  upon  all  branches  of  the 
Government  service  for  information  to  take  evidence  from  representative  commercial 
and  industrial  men,  etc. 

Article  7. — The  Commission  shall  publish,  with  fifteen  days'  anticipation,  a  list 
of  the  articles  w»hich  it  intends  to  study. 

Articles  8,  9  and,  10. — Refer  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Commission. 

Article  11. — The  values  which  are  assigned  to  the  new' items  to  be  included  in  the 
Tariff  of  Values  will  be  applied  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  Government's 
approval,  etc. 

(Signed)  PLAZA, 

E.  J.  OLIVER. 

The  Commission  is  already  at  work  and  has  published  a  list  of  various  articles  not 
heretofore  classified  which  it  is  its  intention  to  study,  and  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned carpet  sweepers,  combination  tools,  aluminium  wire,  weighing  machines,  com- 
bination locks,  metal  ceilings,  and  some  sixty  other  items,  but  some  months  will  prob- 
ably elapse  before  its  final  report  is  presented  and  adopted. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  G.  BicJcerdike.) 

Manchester,  November  30,  1916. 

YIELD  OF  POTATOES  AND  ROOT  CROPS  IN  1916. 

A  preliminary  statement  showing  the  estimated  total  produce  and  yield  per  acre 
of  the  potato  and  root  crops  in  England  and  "Wales  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  With  a  somewhat  reduced  acreage  the  total  production  was 
two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  potatoes.  Turnips  and  swedes  have  produced  almost 
thirteen  million  tons.    Mangolds  yielded  7,337,678  tons. 

Comparison  with  1915. 

The  potato  yield  of  2,503,886  tons  is  about  350,000  tons  less  than  1915,  but  only 
180,000  tons  below  the  average. 

The  production  of  turnips  and  swedes  is  nearly  1,200,000  tons  in  excess  of  last 
year,  and  the  yield  per  acre  (13-93  tons)  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  tons  more  than 
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in  1915,  four-fifths  of  a  ton  above  the  average,  and  the  best  yield  since  1910.  Mangolds 
gave  about  half  a  million  tons  less  than  last  year  on  a  considerably  reduced  acreage, 
but  the  yield  per  acre  is  the  largest  since  1910. 

BIGGER  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th  November,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  outlined  plans  of  the  Cabinet  for  increasing  the  food  supplies  of  this 
country,  the  principal  features  of  the  scheme  being: — 

(1)  More  allotments. 

(2)  More  market  gardens. 

(3)  Use  of  unoccupied  land. 

(4)  Use  of  common  land. 

(5)  Employment  of  German  prisoners. 

(6)  Return  of  more  soldiers. 

(7)  Increased  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Wheat  Distribution. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Papers  recently,  Mr.  Pretyman  states  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  wheat  supplies  found  that  the  distribution  of  the  shipments  of  wheat 
contracted  for  by  the  corn  trade  was  most  uneven,  and  that  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion was  directed  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  causing  short  supplies  at  high  prices 
in  many  other  ports.  He  further  stated  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  distribute  arrivals 
more  evenly  around  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  bring  prices  at  the  various  ports 
more  into  line. 

RECORD  WHEAT  PRICES. 

At  Ormskirk,  to-day  (November  30)  Lancashire-grown  wheat  was  quoted  at  74 
shillings  per  quarter,  representing  an  increase  of  two  shillings  on  the  week,  this  being 
the  highest  price  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Farmers  stated  that  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  together  with  the  bad  weather,  less  wheat  had  been  sown 
than  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Probably  the  appointment  of  a  food  controller  will 
have  an  immediate  effect  in  bringing  down  prices. 

BEER-BREWING  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  Parliamentary  Papers  also  state  that  the  quantities  used  in  brewing  and 
distilling  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1916,  were: — 


Tons. 

Barley   1,224,200 

Other  corn  and  grain   305,176 

Rice,  maize,  etc   67,578 

Sugar.  .  '   119,999 

Molasses   41,115 


Total  weight   1,758,068 


DRAIN  ON  TONNAGE. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  grain  was  home-grown.  It  could  be  argued  that  if 
home-grown  grain  was  not  used  for  those  purposes,  the  necessity  for  importing  grain 
for  other  purposes  would  pro  tanto  be  reduced,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  weight 
of  grain  and  sugar  used  in  brewing  and  distilling  may  be  regarded  as  a  drain  on  the 
tonnage  space  available  for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs.  On  that  assumption  it 
might  be  estimated  that  the  materials  called  for  the  employment  of  tonnage  sufficient 
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to  carry  about  2,400,000  measurement  tons  of  40  cubic  feet,  approximately  1,000,000 
tons  net  register  of  shipping.  The  restrictions  on  brewing  and  distilling  were  not, 
however,  in  force  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  referred  to. 

MANCHESTER  TIMBER  'PRICES. 

The  Timber  Trades  Journal  states  that  business  is  being  carried  on  with  a 
maximum  of  worry  in  every  shape  and  form.  Prices  are  going  about  similar  to  those 
of  last  spring,  but  there  seems  no  stability  about  any  quotation.  Labour  shortage  and 
prices  are  worse  each  week.    Spruce  this  week  (November  25)  is  priced  as  follows: — 


11x3  ex-stock.  £37 

9x3  v  ..  ;  ..                     *  :  ;  33 

8x3  ,   .  .   ......   .  .   .  .   .  .   .  .  ...   ....      "  32 

7x3   31 

6x3                                                                                                    "  30 


.Floorings  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £31  c.i.f.,  and  very  scarce. 


RECENT  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

On  November  24  the  following  goods  reached  Manchester  by  direct  steamer  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal: — 

40,000  bushels  wheat. 
85,714        "  corn. 

7,978  boxes  cheese. 

1,000  sacks  flour. 
399  boxes  canned  meats. 

1,199  bundles  bobbin-wood. 

2,750  boxes  eggs. 

2,806  barrels  apples. 

1,100  casks  lard. 

3,720  drums  carbide. 
10,731  bundles  pickets. 
39,958  deals,  pine  and  birch. 

On  November  25  a  steamer  reached  this  port  direct  from  Quebec  with  72,889 
pieces  of  deals,  birch,  oak  and  flooring  boards. 


MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  at  the  Manchester 
Ship  Oanal  grain  elevators  for  the  week  ending  November  25  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week: — 

Week  ended    Week  ended 
Nov.  25.         Nov.  18. 
Tons.  Tons. 


Wheat   69,594  77,169 

Maize..   7,490  9,224 

Oats   58  88 

,  Barley   3,174  3,303 


Total 


80,316 


89,784 
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THE  EMPIRE'S  GREATEST  MARKET. 

(From  the  "  Times-"  of  India.) 

A  NEW  WAR-TIME  SURVEY. 

The  overwhelming  pre-eminence  of  the  British  Indian  market  among  those  open 
to  home  traders  is  often  insufficiently  realized.  It  contains  three  Hundred  of  the  four 
hundred  millions  of  people  populating  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire;  it  has,  per- 
force, to  draw  from  overseas  the  vast  bulk  of  manufactured  goods  needed  by  its 
inhabitants;  and  the  demand  for  such  goods  is,  both  in  its  volume  and  variety, 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  These  are  plain  facts  which  surely  point  their  own 
moral. 

Trade  Figures  in  War  Time. 

During  the  war  year  1914-1915  India's  overseas  trade  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  £236,091,000.  This  total  was  second  in  the  British  Empire  only  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  equalled  that  of  Canada  and  Australia  combined.  Great  as  is 
the  sum,  however,  it  represents  nothing  even  faintly  approaching  the  total  power  of 
absorption  of  the  market — which  in  a  very  short  time  will  certainly  be  doubled  and 
trebled,  and  will  still  possess  immeasurable  possibilities  of  expansion. 

Immediate  Business  Prospects. 

As  was  inevitable,  war-time  conditions  have  in  a  measure  had  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  Indian  market;  but  it  has  suffered  less  than  any  other  in  the  Empire  as  far 
as  the  great  staples  of  trade  are  concerned.  Its  illimitable  natural  resources  enabled 
it  to  make  a  rapid  recovery  from  the  initial  shock  and  disturbance  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  and  to-day  it  can  place  before  British  traders  prospects  of  imme- 
diate business  fully  equal  to  those  of  pre-war  times.  They  may  be  handicapped  by 
difficulties  of  supply;  there  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  all  leading  classes  of  commodi- 
ties. 

Remarlcable  Trade  Increase. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  British  Indian  market,  remarkable  in  any  case  for  its 
magnitude,  is  vastly  more  remarkable  for  its  rapid  expansion  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  five  years  its  total  trade  increased  from  something  considerably  less  than 
£200,000,000  a  year  to  close  upon  £300,000,000. 

Resistance  to  War  Strain. 

India  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  and  agricultural  communities  can  endure 
the  strains  and  stresses  of  war  time  with  only  a  particle  of  the  disturbance  that  those 
dependent  upon  manufactures  must  feel  in  a  like  case. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  India  is  carrying  on  "  business  as  usual "  in  field, 
factory,  office,  shop  or  home  in  a  much  more  literal  manner  than  any  but  a  few  of  us 
are  able  to  do  in  the  British  Isles.  The  products  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  India 
depends  are  for  the  most  part  staple  necessities,  and  the  world  cannot  do  without  them, 
war  or  no  war.  The  market  for  them  may  be  affected,  more  or  less,  but  in  any  case 
only  as  regards  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  trade. 

Principal  Exports. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  include:  cotton,  wool,  silk,  jute,  grain  and 
pulse,  oil  seeds,  oils,  hides  and  skins,  wood  and  timber,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco. 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  output  of  rubber,  and  a  trade  which  may  know  an 
important  revival  as  the  result  of  the  war  is  that  of  indigo. 
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Trade  Depressions  and  Revivals. 

The  present  condition  of  India's  cotton  trade  is  less  satisfactory  than  could  be 
wished.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  war  is  mainly  responsible 
for  this.  The  depression  is  one  of  a  kind  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  trade  render 
it  normally  liable  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  long  continued. 

The  jute  trade  has  also  been  depressed,  but  during  the  course  of  the  war  has 
greatly  increased  in  demand,  and  the  outlook  may  be  termed  altogether  favourable. 
In  practically  every  other  of  the  chief  departments  of  Indian  trade  reports  are  highly 
encouraging.  It  is  true  that  the  trade  slump  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of 
war  was  severe;  but  the  returns  which  have  subsequently  been  made  available  show 
a  most  gratifying  recovery. 

Tea  Trade  Expansion. 

With  regard  to  the  tea  trade,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  bids  fair  largely  to  profit  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  war.  A  wide  expansion  of  the  already  large  amount  (£1,110,000 
annual  value)  exported  to  Russia  cannot  fail  to  be  one  result  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  vodka  in  that  country. 

What  India  Bought  from  Germany. 

Before  the  war,  quoting  the  1913-14  annual  figures,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
between  them  sold  £11,300,000  worth  of  goods  to  British  India.  Belgium  in  the  same 
period  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,800,000,  and  France's  figure  was  close  on  £1,800,- 
000.  Austria's  and  Germany's  share  of  this  £16,000,000  worth  of  trade  it  is  now  for 
British  manufacturers  to  divert  to  themselves. 

Some  Opportunities  for  Trade. 

Of  the  huge  variety  of  articles  which  India  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  from 
the  countries  above  named  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  complete  list,  but  a  few  lead- 
ing items  may  be  enumerated: — 

Hosiery. — Trade  has  been  practically  monopolized  by  Japan  and  Germany.  The 
trade  is  very  rapidly  increasing. 

Glassware. — Austria-Hungary  did  45  per  cent  of  the  glass  and  glassware  business, 
Germany  15  per  cent  and  Belgium  10  per  cent.  The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  13  per  cent. 

Hardware. — Enamelled  ironware  is  largely  and  increasingly  replacing  the  dis- 
tinctive vessels  of  copper  and  brass  that  have  been  for  ages  used  in  India  for  domestic 
purposes.  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  divided  this  trade  between  them.  Germany 
also  did  a  considerable  trade  in  lampware,  for  which  there  is  a  rapidly  growing- 
demand. 

Dyes  and  Colours. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trade,  amounting  to  £1,511,000  in  value  for  the  year 
1913-14,  was  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 

Railway  Plant  and  Rolling  Stock. — During  1913-14,  925  additional  miles  of  rail- 
ways were  sanctioned,  with  2,423  miles  under  construction  or  sanctioned  for  con- 
struction. The  vast  amount  of  material  required  should  be  entirely  provided  by 
British  manufacturers. 

Machinery  and  Millwork.  \ 

Textile  machinery  is  in  rapidly  growing  demand,  and  very  extensive  developments 
are  expected  in  the  near  future.  For  steam  engines  and  their  component  parts  and 
for  electrical  machinery  the  demand  is  also  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
exclusion  of  the  enemy  countries  from  any  share  in  supplying  these  requirements 
provides  British  engineering  firms  with  a  splendid  opportunity. 
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In  numberless  other  departments  of  commercial  activity  Germany  was  steadily 
increasing  her  share  of  the  total  business  done.  In  most  cases  her  proportion  looked 
small,  but  its  growth  was  a  menace  to  British  trading  interests,  from  which  they  can 
now  secure  themselves  for  all  imaginable  time  by  pursuing  an  active  and  enterprising 
policy. 

Spending  Capacity  Doubled. 

In  ten  years  the- spending  capacity  per  head  of  the  population  has  doubled.  Edu- 
cational, industrial  and  commercial  development  all  over  the  country  is  raising  the 
standard  of  living  in  every  grade  of  the  social  organization  year  by  year,  and  high 
and  low  alike  now  find  it  necessary  to  gratify  wants  of  which  they  themselves  were 
unaware  only  a  short  time  ago. 

Openings  for  Goods. 

For  proprietary  foods  and  remedies  it  is  a  splendid  field,  which  has  not  yet  been 
cultivated  to  within  a  tithe  of  its  possibilities.  For  articles  of  clothing  and  personal 
adornment,  if  recommended  in  the  proper  manner,  there  could  be  discovered  or  created 
an  almost  unlimited  demand. 

Instruments,  apparatus  and  appliances,  electrical,  musical,  photographic  and 
scientific;  sewing  and  knitting  machines;  typewriters;  motor-cars;  motor-cycles; 
pedal  cycles;  household  furniture;  domestic  utensils  of  every  description. 

For  all  these  a  big  market  already  exists  that  is  growing  of  itself  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner,  and  would  grow  with  still  greater  speed  under  the  stimulus  of  more  exten- 
sive and  more  lively  advertising. 

And  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  a  vast  population  consisting  of  people  individually 
of  small  spending  power. 

Great  Community  of  Wealthy  Indians. 

There  are  these  people,  and  the  enormous  trade  that  collectively  they  represent 
can  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the  bazaar  merchant;  but  there  is  also,  in 
addition  to  the  Anglo-Indian,  a  great  community  of  well-to-do  and  wealthy  Indians  to 
which  vendors  of  the  very  highest  priced  goods  may  appeal  with  every  assurance  of 
securing  the  desired  response. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  HARDWARE  IN  ITALY. 

The  following  trade  pointers  in  connection  with  the  market  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  hardware  in  Italy,  which  were  published  in  the  United  States  Com- 
merce  Reports,  will  be  equally  instructive  to  the  Canadian  trade. 

Italy  is  said  to  be  suffering  at  present  from  a  plough  famine.  Before  the  war 
there  was  a  demand  for  about  300,000  each  year.  No  American  ploughs  have  been 
sold  here,  partly  because  our  manufacturers  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the 
soil  demands  of  Italy  in  order  to  supply  the  types  that  the  country  requires.  The 
continental  manufacturer,  however,  studied  the  Italian's  needs  and  made  up  for  him 
just  the  article  that  he  wanted.  The  American  plough  is  a  better  article  than  that 
desired  by  the  Italian  farmer.  The  continental  advance  agent  came  here,  studied 
the  conditions,  etc.,  and  carried  bacl^  to  his  principal  a  sample  of  just  what  was  wanted. 
It  was  then  made  and  supplied. 

Should  Produce  what  the  Market  Demands. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  here  to-day  for  our  manufacturers  to  get  into 
this  market,  provided  they  are  willing  to  cease  their  attempts  to  introduce  a  "  better  " 
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plough  and  devote  their  time  to  making  up  just  what  this  market  knows  and  wants. 
After  the  war  there  ought  to  be  a  good  market  for  horse-drawn  or  power-driven 
ploughs. 

A  few  American  seed  drillers  have  been  sold  here,  but  as  in  the  case  of  hand 
ploughs,  the  continent  has  been  Italy's  principal  source  of  supply,  and  for  the  reasons 
already  given.  Harvesters,  binders,  and  mowers  are  almost  all  of  American  make, 
although  a  few  of  European  make  have  been  in  use,  especially  in  the  case  of  mowers. 
On  account  of  the  cost  of  coal,  a  market  is  promised  here  for  motor  tractors  driven 
by  kerosene  oil.  Italy  also  presents  an  excellent  market  for  hand  tools  for  agricultural 
work. 

Threshing  machines  are  in  demand,  although  those  sold  here  are  chiefly  German 
or  English.  The  American  machine  does  not  seem  to  clean  the  grain  well  enough 
or  grade  it  as  other  makes  do.  Our  machines  also  break  the  straw.  The  Italians 
put  the  plant  in  sidewise,  instead  of  head  first  as  in  the  case  of  American  machines, 
and  bind  it  afterwards,  thus  saving  the  straw  for  other  purposes. 

Opportunity  for  American  Milking  Machines. , 

There  should  be  a  good  demand  for  American  milking  machines-.  Many  Italian 
farms  stock  as  many  as  130  cows,  requiring  a  force  of  eight  men  to  milk  them  by 
hand.  Milkers  constitute  the  class  of  labour  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure  in 
Italy.  They  are  independent  and  have  the  owners  at  their  mercy.  Milking  machines 
when  used  reduce  the  number  of  men,  and  skilled  attendants  are  not  required,  thus 
making  cost  of  labour  much  less  and  the  owner  freer.  A  machine  that  could  be 
attended  by  one  man  would  sell  here.  There  is  no  market  at  present  for  cream 
separators. 

Opening  for  Hardware. 

Information  received  at  the  American  consulate  indicates  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  business  in  Italy  for  American  hardware  of  all  kinds.  Several  lines  of 
American  goods  have  appeared  here,  and  although  costing  more  than  continental 
goods  they  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  because  they  are  of  superior  materials 
and  last  much  longer. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  American  goods  of  the  lines  mentioned  have  not  hitherto 
found  a  more  extensive  market  here  is  that  too  many  of  our  houses  reaching  out  for 
foreign  trade  have  relied  upon  correspondence  and  catalogues  to  produce  results. 
The  Italian  is  puzzled  by  questions  of  freights,  shipments,  etc.,  and  finally  gives  up 
his  idea  of  purchasing  from  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  from  other  countries 
constantly  send  their  agents  to  see  the  buyers  personally.  Some  establish  branch 
offices. 

Need  Personal  Representatives  in  Field. 

Italians  have  a  favourable  idea  of  our  goods  but  we  do  not  assist  them  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  their  cost  and  character.  Offices  are  needed  in  order  that 
the  Italian  buyers  may  go  to  them  and  have  everything  explained  besides  being  placed 
in  closer  touch  with  the  manufacturer.  They  are  willing  to  pay  cash.  Unless 
everything  is  explained  to  him,  a  buyer  gets  suspicious.  He  knows  nothing  about 
our  railway  freights  to  the  seaboard,  carting  to  the  ship,  lighterage,  etc.,  costs  of 
which  often  make  his  bill  much  larger  than  the  catalogue  represented.  A  representa- 
tive here  can  tell  him  at  once  just  what  the  cost  will  be  in  Italian  lire  when  delivered, 
as  well  as  explain  the  merits  of  the  goods  sold.  There  is  much  trade  for  us  to  get 
here,  but  it  must  be  sought  properly.  Several  American  branch  houses  have  been 
established  during  the  past  year  and  they  are  finding  out  the  importance  of  such 
methods. 
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PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Acting  British  Consul-General  at  Odessa  (Mr.  J.  Picton  Bagge)  reports  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  the  Russian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  when  intro- 
ducing his  Departmental  Estimates,  in  the  Imperial  Duma,  stated  that  lack  of  labour 
was  now  making  itself  severely  felt,  and  that  the  use  of  implements  and  machinery 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  Russia  must  be  largely  extended.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  proposed,  therefore,  to  give  large  orders  to  American  firms. 

The  minister  also  stated  that  the  agriculturists  of  Russia,  who  were  paying  high 
prices  owing  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchange  and  were  in  constant  dependence  on 
foreign  manufacturers,  would  probably  remain  in  the  same  unstable  condition  after 
the  war,  and  be  subject  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  slightest  complication  in 
international  politics  and  commerce.  This  would  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  Budget. 
The  only  way  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  Russian  agriculturists  and  of  safe- 
guarding them  against  eventualities  and,  in  general,  strengthening  the  economic 
position,  would  be  to  develop  technical  production  in  Russia,  particularly  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  machinery. 

In  this  connection  the  following  remarks  upon  the  situation  as  regards  supplies 
of  agricultural  machinery  in  Russia,  which  have  been  received  from  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Kharkov  (Mr.  C.  Blakey),  may  be  of  interest: — 

Although  there  will  evidently  be  an  enormous  shortage  of  agricultural  machinery 
in  Russia,  Mr.  Blakey  does  not  believe  that  the  prospects  of  large  sales  of  British 
machinery  are  very  promising.  Except  in  large  threshing  machinery,  agricultural 
oil  engines  and  fodder-preparing  machines,  the  British  type  of  machinery  is  unsuit- 
able for  Russian  conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Russian  manufacturers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  present  subsidies  and,  probably,  higher  tariffs  in  the  future,  will  be 
able  rapidly  to  increase  their  output,  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country  to  a  very 
large  extent,  thus  making  it  fairly  independent  of  imported  goods.  German  types  of 
ploughs  are  already  manufactured  in  Russia  in  very  large  quantities,  and  at  an 
exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery  which  was  held  in  Moscow  last  year,  remarkable 
progress  was  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  all  types  of  harvesting  machinery.  Many 
large  works  in  Russia,  which  are  at  present  engaged  in  producing  war  materials,  will 
be  able  to  be  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  such  heavy  machinery  as  steam  threshers, 
tractors,  and  oil  engines. 

In  a  recent  address  on  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  from  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  referred  to  the  Russian 
factory  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  which  is  authorized  by  Decree  to 
do  business  in  Russia.  This  company  receives  bounties  from  the  Russian  Government 
on  its  machines,  especially  the  more  complicated  machines  manufactured  in  Russia. 
Machines  imported  from  the  United  States  enter  free  of  duty.  These  special  advant- 
ages are  conferred  on  the  company  because  of  the  location  of  its  manufacturing  plant 
iu  Russia. 

American  implement  makers  have  representatives  in  almost  every  city  or  town 
of  importance  in  Russia,  and  two  Russian  agricultural  associations  have  representa- 
tives at  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  to  purchase  direct.  Long  credits  are  the  rule.  The 
last  payment  is  usually  not  made  until  after  the  second  harvesting  season. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  November  15',  1916: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   116/-  120/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     117/-  123/-  M 

London   118/-  122/- 

Glasgow  r   118/-  120/- 

Butter— 

Bristol   196/-  198/-   per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                                    -  -  h 

London                                                                                      -  - 

Glasgow                                                                                      -  it 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol  ,                                                  .  110/-  114/-  per  cwt. 

Liverpool..   109/-  113/-  „ 

London   110/-  114/- 

Glasgow   110/-  112/- 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol                                                                                         -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,                                                                             -  -  M 

London                                                                                        -  -  M 

Glasgow    -  -  it 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  November  20,  1916,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 

1915. 

1916. 

Animals  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  rows  and  calves  

  No. 

Sheep  and  lambs   n 

Swine  

18 

Fresh  Meat- 
Meat,  unenumerated — 

..;  Cwt. 

69,971* 
48,865 
7,145 

5,988 

220,034 
77,256 
12,516 

34,843 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Beef   ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  m 

122,643 
5,998 
16,940 
346 

613 
37,378 

113,699 
868 
24,360 
462 

283 
55,630 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes— 

127,319 
69,549 
46,300 

44,903 
62,187 
41,459 

Egg?..-.*  

 Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

37 
30,719 
1,113 
329,032 
1,834 
396 

15,226 
10 

173,120 
3,561 
91 

 Cwt. 

23,337 
38,516 

34,186 
12,464 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

2,141,800 
184,400 
320,000 
171,600 
30,384 
13,430 
1,418,400 

1,685,800 
181,600 
68,300 
103,000 
43,360 
69,820 
834,100 

Fruit,  raw — 

 Cwt. 

106,194 
3,094 

970* 

115,345 
2,085 
8 
647 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  EXPORT  BUSINESS. 

The  following  article  comprises  part  of  an  address  delivered  by  Edward  H. 
Huxley,  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Export  Company,  Ltd.,  before  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  October  31,  and  published  in  the  Exporters 
Review: —  :  •  ...  :  .  • 

I  doubt  if  the  average  manufacturer  who  has  not  already  given  the  matter  con- 
sideration, or  who  is  not  already  engaged  in  the  export  business,  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
specific  advantages  of  such  a  business  and  a  realization  of  just  what  is  necessary  to 
successfully  solicit  and  maintain  it. 

Probably  the  principal  advantage  of  an  export  business  is  its  stability  and  the  fact 
that  it  offers  a  balance  which  becomes  especially  valuable  in  times  of  domestic  depres- 
sion. A  second  advantage  is  its  permanency  and  security.  The  foreign  buyer  gene- 
rally finds  himself  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  and  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the 
seller  from  whom  he  purchases,  particularly  in  countries  which  have  not  developed 
along  industrial  manufacturing  lines.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  a  customer 
located  in  a  foreign  country  who  is  treated  fairly,  whose  goods  are  shipped  promptly, 
whose  specifications  are  carefully  observed,  and  who  receives  goods  which  are  above 
criticism,  will  conceive  a  loyalty  towards  and  a  trust  in  the  company  from  whom  he 
buys  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome.  As  long  as  a  foreign  customer  is  fairly 
treated,  he  will  stick. 

These  two  advantages  are  applicable  to  foreign  business  in  distinction  from 
domestic  business.  There  are  other  advantages  of  a  more  general  nature  which  exist 
alike  for  foreign  and  domestic  business,  but  are  none  the  less  prominent  for  foreign 
business.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  added  volume,  with  its  contribution  towards 
overhead,  which  while  no  more  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  volume  alone  than  a 
like  amount  of  domestic  business,  is  at  least  equally  so,  while  the  diversity  of  the  mar- 
kets offered  makes  it  usually  easier  to  obtain.  Further  than  this  (despite  the  lay 
opinion  to  the  contrary),  it  is  generally  possible  to  secure  foreign  business  with  less 
selling  expense  than  a  like  amount  of  domestic  business.  The  ratio  of  selling  expense 
of  foreign  business  to  its  total  volume,  according  to  the  records  of  most  large  manu- 
facturers, is  considerably  below  the  similar  ratio  for  securing  a  like  amount  of  domes- 
tic business. 

The  reasons  which  I  have  advanced  seem  to  me  to  indicate  beyond  any  reasonable 
question  that  foreign  business  is  desirable  as  a  part  of  the  total;  first,  because  of  its 
stability  and  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  desirable  balance;  second,  because  it  is  permanent 
and  secure,  and  third,  because  it  offers  a  splendid  field  for  securing  additional  volume 
at  a  smaller  ratio  of  expense,  thereby  reducing  costs. 

The  question  then  is:  How  shall  it  be  obtained,  and  once  obtained,  kept?  The 
subject  must  be  considered  from  two  standpoints;  first,  that  of  the  large  manufacturer 
who  can  afford  to  establish  branches  and  maintain  his  own  organization  in  the  field, 
and  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  smaller  manufacturer  who  cannot  afford  this 
expense,  and  who  must  secure  the  business  by  some  other  means.  In  either  case,  the 
one  seeking  the  business  must  believe  in  it,  and  believing  in  it,  he  must  back  it  up. 
The  decision  is  to  go  in  permanently  and  enthusiastically  or  to  stay  out  altogether. 
Do  not  fool  with  it  any  more  than  with  any  other  important  policy.  If  you  cannot 
make  a  preliminary  visit  to  the  land  that  you  are  considering,  make  a  single  trip  some- 
where; if  you  cannot  go  to  far  distant  countries,  but  can  go  to  Cuba,  for  example,  go 
to  Cuba.  In  any  event,  go  somewhere.  Get  away  from  the  surroundings  that  you  are 
familiar  with  and  realize  that  whether  or  not  the  customs  or  methods  of  foreign  coun- 
tries are  better  or  worse  than  ours,  they  are  at  least  different,  and  that  you  must  recog- 
nize that  fact.  Do  this,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  you  will  come  home  an  enthusiast 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  export  trade. 
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Having  determined  to  seek  export  business,  and  having  familiarized  one's  self 
with,  some  of  the  fundamental  essentials  by  travel,  it  is  important  that  great  attention 
be  paid  to  an  organization,  be  it  large  or  small.  The  first  and  absolutely  essential  and 
obvious  point  is  that  the  selling  representatives  should  possess  absolute  and  unimpeach- 
able honesty  and  integrity.  You  must  be  perfectly  sure  that  your  representative  in 
Johannesburg,  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Sydney  or  in  the  depths  of  China,  must  be  on  the 
job  protecting  your  interests  and  above  the  least  suspicion  of  unreliability  or  dis- 
honesty. It  is  difficult  of  course,  to  find  ready-made  and  available  men  wiio  possess 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  production  of  the  goods  and  with  a  thorough  familiarity 
of  the  country,  particularly  if  there  is  anything  intricate  in  the  goods  themselves  or  in 
the  requisites  for  selling  them.  He  must  also,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  be  "  simpatico  " — 
that  is,  he  must  be  persona  grata  to  the  people  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 

To  the  smaller  manufacturer  who  cannot  send  his  own  representative  there  are 
three  methods  open.  One  is  to  utilize  export  commission  houses  located  in  this 
country  and  to  give  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  his  products  in  various 
countries.  The  second  is  by  sending  a  representative  to  make  one  trip  to  the  countries 
in  question,  and  there  appoint  local  agents.  The  third  is  to  co-operate  with  other 
small  manufacturers  in  non-competing  lines  and  to  maintain  a  joint  organization, 
handling  a  variety  of  products.  Of  the  three  methods,  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  least 
desirable,  as  it  is  inevitable  that  the  manufacturer  whose  products  sell  the  easiest 
will  be  the  one  who  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  and  those  whose  products  require 
a  more  technical  knowledge,  or  which  for  any  reason  are  more  difficult  to  sell,  will 
not  benefit  equally.  If  it  is  possible  to  send  a  representative  to  foreign  countries  to 
select  local  agents  in  those  countries,  this  is  the  most  desirable  method. 

Having  determined  upon  the  method  of  representation,  or  having  installed  the 
local  organization,  there  follows  the  most  important  part  of  the  work — that  is,  to 
follow  it  up  and  to  actually  secure  the  business.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  what  might 
be  described  as  the  export  frame  of  mind  becomes  most  valuable.  Requests  will  come 
which  may  seem,  from  the  domestic  standpoint,  absurd,  and  which  may  be  dismissed 
without  consideration.  This  cannot  lead  to  success.  The  requests  are  usually  based 
upon  adequate  reasons  and  should  be  very  carefully  considered  and  granted,  if  possible. 
If  a  man  wants  his  goods  of  a  particular  width  or  of  a  particular  length,  it  is  because 
it  is  customary  in  his  country  to  sell  goods  of  that  width  or  that  length,  and  if  we 
here  are  accustomed  to  some  other  width  and  length,  we  cannot  force  our  conditions 
upon  him. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  prices.  We  are  accustomed  here  to  fix  our  prices  and 
to  have  those  prices  prevail  all  over  the  country  and  for  all  customers.  To  assume 
that  these  prices  are  correct  for  foreign  markets,  or  to  fix  them  and  stick  to  them, 
means  either  the  sacrifice  of  possible  additional  profits  or  the  loss  of  the  business. 
Forget  everything  in  connection  with  price  except  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the 
goods,  which  of  course  includes  labour,  material  and  factory  overhead.  Start  with 
this  as  your  basis  and  this  as  the  point  below  which  you.  cannot  go  and  on  which 
your  selling  prices  are  to  be  established.  This  may  mean  the  elimination  of  certain 
countries  from  the  possibility  of  market.  The  point  to  be  considered  and  to  be  sure 
.of  is  that  the  general  average  of  all  of  your  foreign  business  in  all  countries  is  on  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  you  when  you  consider  the  volume  and  the  expense  of  handling. 

Having  fixed  your  prices  and  having  solicited  and  obtained  the  business,  it  must 
not  be  neglected,  but  faithfully  followed  up  and  cared  for.  A  foreign  business  cannot 
be  had  for  the  asking  any  more  than  a  domestic  business.  It  requires  careful, 
consistent  attention  and  careful  building  up.  Do  not  seek  or  solicit  a  business  in 
foreign  lands  which  you  cannot  consistently  care  for  at  all  times.  Do  not  be  too 
determined  in  seeking  the  same  percentage  abroad  that  you  seek  at  home.  Be  especially 
careful  in  your  shipments  that  your  products  comply  exactly  with  specifications  and 
are  free  from  obvious  defects.  Do  not  be  too  sanguine  in  your  contemplation  of  an 
export  business;  it  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses;  the  orders  do  not  come  for  the  asking, 
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and  special  care  must  always  be  exercised  in  handling  the  business.  Nothing  is  ideal 
and  an  export  business  is  not  any  more  free  from  vexatious  things  than  is  a  domestic 
business.  Two.  things  are  important :  one  is  transportation  or  traffic,  and  the  other  is 
financing  and  credit.  The  business  credit  risk  in  any  foreign  country  is  probably 
far  better  than  the  worst  credit  risk  at  home.  All  of  the  honest  men  do  not  live 
in  the  United  States  and  all  of  the  crooks  are  not  outside.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  a  wholesale  or  unintelligent  extension  of  credit 
in  foreign  countries,  but  I  do  say  that  there  are  many  business  houses  in  foreign 
countries  that  are  just  as  worthy  of  credit  as  concerns  in  our  own  country,  and  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  credit  department  to  find  out  which  concerns  are  in  this 
category,  and  then  not  to  hesitate  to  extend  reasonable  terms. 

What  I  have  said  I  am  painfully  aware  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  whole 
matter  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — co-operation.  In  a  domestic 
business  you  co-operate  with  your  sources  of  supply  in  purchasing  your  raw  materials ; 
you  co-operate  with  your  factory  manager  in  purchasing  the  goods  and  you  co-operate 
with  your  customer  in  selling  them.  Do  this  in  your  foreign  business  and  you  will  be 
successful,  and  the  co-operation  must  be  broad  and  intelligent,  complete,  real  and 
unselfish.  We  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  be  forced  in  spite  of  ourselves  into  foreign 
trade,  and  being  so  forced,  it  is  the  wise  man  who  recognizes  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained,  who  realizes  the  benefits  that  must  come  to  his  domestic  business  and  who 
carefully,  slowly  and  intelligently  develops  part  of  his  business  in  foreign  fields. 
It  is  an  unwise  policy  to  carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 


.  THE  WHEAT  TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  following  article  from  The  Miller  of  November  6,  1916,  relative  to  the  British 
supply  of  wheat  before  and  after  the  war  will  be  of  interest : — 

Many  of  us  thought  in  August,  1914,  that  the  war  would  be  over  in  a  few  months. 
The  Danish,  Germano-Austrian,  and  Franco-Prussian  wars  had  not  lasted  more  than 
a  year  between  the  three.  The  longer  wars  of  Britain  with  the  Boers  and  of  Bussia 
with  Japan  were  not  European  precedents.  Those  who  thus  misjudged  now  stand 
sufficiently  corrected,  but  there  is  surely  a  present  danger  of  error  on  the  other  side. 
From  looking  on  the  conditions  of  war  as  a  matter  of  months  at  the  most  we  have 
come  to  accepting  such  conditions  as  permanent.  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between 
the  extremes. 

The  war  has  lasted  considerably  over  two  years,  and  even  if  we  accept  Lord 
Kitchener's  supposed  estimate,  August  next  should  see  the  end  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  This  being  so,  the  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  necessary  position  of 
the  wheat  trade  after  the  war  is  none  too  long,  especially  as,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  no 
journal — political,  economic  or  agricultural — has  ventured  on  so  much  as  a  prophecy 
cr  forecast.  Yet  the  matter  is  in  a  stage,  if  rightly  considered,  altogether  beyond  the 
merely  anticipatory.  Several  things  are  already  settled.  As  affecting  the  past,  we 
have  simply  to  range  them;  as  affecting  the  future,  we  cannot  set  about  providing  for 
them  too  soon. 

To  begin  with  there  is  Hungarian  flour.  We  shall  not  want  that  again.  Hun- 
gary has  had  the  help  and  sympathy  of  Britain  in  the  past  to  the  imperilling  of  our 
own  relations  with  Austria  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Bussia  on  the  other.  The 
Hungarian  Kingdom  owes  its  independence  of  Austria  largely  to  English^  diplomacy 
and  history,  "  that  chronicle  of  crimes,"  has  seldom  seen  a  case  of  blacker  ingratitude 
absolutely  without  provocation  or  excuse  than  Hungary's  war  against  ourselves.  We 
shall  want  nothing  more  from  the  Budapest  mills.  These  had  been  gradually  sending 
us  less  flour,  still  the  figures  immediately  before  the  war  were:— 1910,  124,207  cwt.; 
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1911,  106,050;  1912,  116,195;  1913,  99,691;  1914,  56,255.  The  confectionery  interest 
which  used  Hungarian  flour  so  largely  cannot  be  too  publicly  advised  as  to  the  means 
whereby  English  millers  have  replaced  it,  not  temporarily  but  once  and  for  all. 

It  is  not  recognized  as  much  as  it  should  be  how  the  German  had  before  the  war 
exploited  our  free  trade  facilities  to  push  his  way  on  our  flour  market.  I  have  spoken 
to  several  men  whose  experience  of  the  trade  I  would  not  venture  for  a  moment  to 
compare  to  my  own  outside  knowledge.  But  this  makes  all  the  more  significant  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  them  has  thought  that  our  trade  in  Hungarian  flour  had  been 
larger  than  in  German.  These,  however,  are  the  facts  of  imports  of  German  flour: — 
1910,  587,900  cwt.;  1911,  282,035;  1912,  870,500;  1913,  455,800 ;.  1914,  215,707. 

Most  assuredly  we  shall  require  no  more  flour  from  the  land  of  the  cowardly 
murderers  who  dropped  their  bombs  on  the  "  fortresses  "  of  Scarborough  and  Lowes- 
loft,  of  Cuffley  and  Potters  Bar.  But  we  must  also  recognize  that  bakers  are  sane 
men,  and  something  must  have  induced  them  to  buy  this  flour.  There  are,  however, 
those  who  allege  that  this  large  importation  of  German  flour  was  due  to  German 
bakers.  What  is  important  is  the  knowledge  that  this  German  supply  has  to  be 
replaced.    The  figures  without  being  striking  are  substantial. 

When  I  come  to  wheat  imports,  I  find  them  to  have  been  as  follows,  in  cwts. : — 

Austria-  Other 

Germany.        Hungary.  Enemies. 

1910   98,100  35,000  280,000 

1911   51,300    470,000 

1912   316,100    423,000 

1913   447,600    39,000 

1914   977,500    240,000 

Germany  was  evidently  working  up  this  trade;  Austria-Hungary  was  preferring 
t3  sell  flour,  so  as  to  keep  the  offal  at  home.  Under  German  influence  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  might  soon  have  developed  a  substantial  trade.  We  have  to  see  if  there  was 
any  special  quality  or  excellence  in  these  sorts  of-  wheat,  and,  if  so,  to  arrange  for  their 
effective  replacement. 

Of  meal  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  war  bought  far  too  much  out  of  poten- 
tially hostile  countries.    These  figures  may  serve: — 

1.  Oatmeal :  65,059  cwt.  from  Germany  in  1914. 

2.  Bran:  15,070  cwt.  from  Germany  in  1911. 

3.  Rice  meal:  28,420  cwt.  from  Germany  in  1912,  and  21,690  cwt.  from  Austria- 
Hungary. 

4.  Middlings:  18,030  cwt.  from  Germany  in  1911. 

5.  Meal  other  than  wheaten,  oaten,  or  rice:  31,149  cwt.  from  Germany  in  1913. 

These  totals  will  have  to  be  omitted  in  the  future.  They  are  not  large  in  them- 
selves, but  with  the  growing  demand  for  by-products  they  require  to  be  considered. 
The  importation  of  rice  meal  is  seen  to  have  been  particularly  outrageous,  for  it  is 
a  product  of  our  own  Empire.  It  was  actually  imported  as  rice  from  Burma  and 
India,  milled  in  Germany,  and  re-shipped,  the  German,  of  course,  annexing  the  manu- 
facturing profit. 

I  now  come  to  a  more  delicate  matter.  The  British  public  have  shown  a  curious 
hesitation  in  facing  it,  yet  it  must  assuredly  be  faced.  The  "  inborn  integrity  "  of 
the  British  citizen  is  there  as  it  was  when  Disraeli  employed  it  in  one  of  his  most 
famous  novels.  But  it  does  not  carry  with  it  a  love  of  banking  details,  and  when  the 
average  man  goes  home  he  is  glad  to  be  released  from  figures.  We  must,  however 
reluctantly,  beckon  him  back,  it  will  only  be  for  a  minute,  to  the  desk.  The  Bank 
Rate  is  now  at  6  per  cent.  Without  being  an  old  man,  I  have  known  it  at  2£.  Three 
per  cents  are  at  92 ;  I  have  known  them  at  114.  Ordinary  Consols  are  at  58,  and  they 
have  been  quoted  at  par.  These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  national  credit  must 
be  raised.  Now  the  first  way  to  raise  it  is,  of  course,  to  win  the  war,  but  the  second, 
and  it  is  of  vital  consequence,  is  to  raise  the  credit  of  our  Allies,  to  whom  we  have 
already  lent  500  millions  sterling.  To  raise  their  credit  has  become  the  great  second 
lever  for  raising  our  own. 
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But  what  does  this  imply?  It  resolves  itself  into  this  specific  statement  that 
after  the  war  we  must  trade  with  our  Allies  wherever  we  can  do  so  in  preference  to 
trading  with  neutrals  whose  financial  position  has,  through  the  war,  been  dangerously 
advantaged  at  British,  French,  Russian  and  Italian  expense.  Now  the  returns  of 
the  five  years  before  the  war  show,  happily,  a  material  margin  for  expansion  in  this 
desired  trade  with  our  Allies,  who  are  also  our  financial  debtors,  and  who  will,  if 
dealt  with,  send  us  wheat  and  flour  in  exchange  for  the  interest  on  our  loans.  The 
years  1910-1914  show  the  following  range  in  import  business,  in  cwts. : — 


Flour.  Wheat. 

France                                                      301,700,  to  438,900  -420,00'0  to  636,000 

Italy                                                         102,500  to  151,200  142,000  to  210,300 

Russia                                                            800  to    99,000  5,014,000  to  28,948,000 

Roumania                                                  47,000  to  111,000  106,10'0  to  2,066,000 


These  figures  show  a  potential  increase  of  business  with  our  own  Allies  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  six  million  qrs.  of  breadstuffs  yearly. 

Let  me  conclude  by  presenting  a  potential  balance-sheet  of  average  supplies  of 
breadstuffs  as  they  were  before  the  war  and  as  they  should  be  after.  The  increase  in 
the  home  area  under  wheat  is  taken  for  granted.  Let  those  who  contest  it  prepare  to 
face  Mr.  Humphries;  prepare,  indeed,  to  face  every  intelligent  patriot.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  not  concerned  in  a  technical  paper  with  those  cases  of  mild  delirium  where 
the  patient  is  found  expecting  the  United  Kingdom  to  raise  34  million  qrs.  of  wheat 
within  our  own  borders.    Let  me  present  my  figures : — 


AVERAGE  SOURCES  OF  BREADSTUFFS'  SUPPLY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Before.  After. 

Home-grown  qrs.      7,000,000  '  10,000,000 

Colonies  and  India  "       12,000,000  12,000,000 

Countries  now  our  allies  "         5,000,000  10,000,000 

Neutrals  and  countries  now  our  enemies  "       10,000,000  2,000,000 


34,000,000  34,000,000 


It  is  clear  that  with  a  very  slight  effort  the  Colonies  and  India  could  raise  their 
supply  from  12  to  14  millions,  but  millers  will  be  glad  of  a  modest  margin  for  mixing 
purposes,  Argentine,  Chilian  and  Indian  wheat  have  their  own  merits,  especially  the 
latter.  We  can  take  two  million  qrs.  of  these  types  advantageously.  I  doubt  if  the 
absence  of  Bed  Winter  will  be  much  regretted  in  the  future,  and  our  failure  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  its  price  to  the  United  States  will  do  something  to  rectify  the  present 
seriously  adverse  balance  of  the  money  exchange  with  America. 


SCOTTISH-RUSSIAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  establishment  in  Glasgow  University  of  a  lecture- 
ship in  Bussian,  and  the  future  results  to  be  obtained  is  taken  from  the  Glasgow 
Herald : — - 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Brovost  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Thomas  Dunlop,  Bart., 
an  enterprise  has  been  commenced  from  which  much  may  be  hoped  in  connection 
with  our  after-the-war  trade  relations  with  Bussia.  A  week  ago  Brincipal  Sir 
Donald  MacAllister  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Glasgow  University 
that  a  generous  doner  had  offered  funds  for  the  establishment  in  the  university  of 
a  lectureship  in  Bussian  which  would  suffice  to  provide  an  adequate  stipend  for  five 
or  six  years.  The  information  may  be  disclosed  that  the  donor  of  the  funds,  which 
amount  to  £2,500,  is  Mr.  William  Weir,  of  Cathcart,  the  Minister  for  Munitions  in 
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Scotland.  Mr.  Weir  is  one  of  several  prominent  citizens  who  have  been  conferring 
with  the  Lord  Provost  about  the  best  means  of  promoting  an  interest  in  Russia  as 
a  field  for  Scottish  trade  and  in  its  language,  and  it  was  at  an  informal  meeting  in 
the  city  chambers  that  Mr.  Weir  generously  offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  lecture- 
ship for  a  time.  But  it  is  opportune  now  to  explain  that  the  lectureship  in  the 
university  is  only  a  part  of  the  scheme  which  is  being  considered. 

What  is  contemplated  is  the  formation  in  Glasgow  of  a  Scottish-Russian  Institute. 
As  the  fundamental  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  the  possibilities  of  af ter-the-war  trade 
it  follows  that  the  teaching  of  the  Russian  language,  important  enough  in  itself, 
must  be  ascociated  with  instruction  in  Russian  commercial  and  economic  conditions 
and  in  Russian  commercial  law,  and  that  facilities  should  also  be  provided  whereby 
merchants  engaged  in  Russian  trade  may  have  ready  access  to  information. 

Help  for  Traders. 

The  subject  thus  divides  itself  into  three  sections.  Take  them  in  this  order. 
The  first  may  be  described  as  the  organization  of  a  commercial  bureau  of  informa- 
tion and  correspondence;  the  second  as  the  organization  of  instruction  in  the  Russian 
language;  and  the  third  as  the  foundation  of  travelling  scholarships  and  the  inter- 
change of  students.  It  is  proposed  that  all  three  should  be  stimulated — perhaps  that 
is  the  best  expression  to  be  used — by  a  central  board  which  would  be  called,  as  has 
been  indicated,  a  Russian  Institute,  whose  chief  functions  might  be-  eventually  to 
receive  funds,  to  make  disbursements,  and  perhaps  to  exercise  some  control  in  the 
method  of  expenditure.  There  is  no  desire  to  have  overlapping.  Probably  it  will 
be  considered  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  best  body  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  bureau  department.  To  an  extent  it  is  organized  for  the  purpose  already. 
But  if  the  work  which  is  in  view  is  to  be  carried  on  adequately  expansions  both  of 
staff  and  accommodation  may  be  necessary,  and  in  that  event  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  institute  to  supply  the  assistance.  Mr.  James  Murray,  the  chairman  of  the 
chamber,  has  been  a  party  to  the  conferences  at  the  city  chambers,  and  presumably 
he  and  his  fellow-directors  will  devise  a  satisfactory  method  of  co-ordinating  their 
organization  with  the  new  proposals. 

One  suggestion  that  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the  bureau  is  upon  these  lines. 
At  the  head  of  the  bureau  there  should  be  a  director  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
English  and  Russian,  possessing  a  wide  experience  of  Russian  trade  conditions  and 
well  established  commercial  relations  with  Russian  firms.  The  bureau  would  provide 
a  centre  of  information  on  all  matters  concerning  intercourse  with  Russia,  such  as 
trade,  tariffs,  finance,  travel,  openings  for  enterprise,  3tc.  It  would  undertake  the 
translation  of  commercial  documents  into  or  from  Russian  (e.g.,  catalogues,  price- 
lists,  circulars,  correspondence,  forms  of  tender,  and  the  like).  It  would  maintain  an 
employment  registry,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  employers  in  Russia,  and 
British  students  of  Russian  desiring  employment,  and  of  furnishing  introductions  to 
young  business  men  and  others  proceeding  to  Russia.  The  registry  would  enable  the 
director  to  ascertain  and  make  known  the  particular  qualifications  required  of  candi- 
dates by  British  and  Russian  employers,  and  to  indicate  to  students  of  Russian  the 
directions  in  which  they  might  profitably  specialize. 

Further,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  staff  of  the  bureau  should  include,  or  be  in 
communication  with,  experts  in  various  branches,  capable  of  giving  to  traders  and 
others  trustworthy  advice  on  questions  of  Russian  commercial  law  and  custom,  admin- 
istrative and  economic  conditions,  shipping  and  transport,  credit  and  banking,  etc. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Russian  consulate  the  bureau  would  thus  set  itself  to  facili- 
tate the  activities  of  Scottish  commercial  agents,  travellers,  representatives,  and 
shippers,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  inquirers  particulars  regarding 
Russian  firms  with  whom  correspondence  might  be  opened  and  business  initiated. 
But,  as  has  been  indicated,  these  are  details  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Murray  and 
his  colleagues. 
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Lectureships  and  Scholarships. 

Then  there  is  the  organization  of  instruction  in  the  Russian  language  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  and  the  Commercial  College.  The  institute  would  endeavour 
to  procure  the  appointment  by  these  bodies  of  duly  qualified  lecturers  and  instructors 
in  Russian,  and  the  establishment  of  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  the  written 
and  spoken  language,  and  in  cognate  subjects,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  various  classes 
of  students.  With  the  assistance  of  university  and  college  lecturers  and  of  the  staff 
of  the  bureau  provision  would  be  made  for  courses  of  instruction  in  special  branches, 
such  as  Russian  economics,  finance  and  statistics,  commercial -geography,  etc. 

On  the  organization  of  a  Russian  department  in  the  university  it  would  become 
possible  to  make  Russian  a  graduation  subject  for  the  ordinary  and  the  honours  degree, 
and  thus  to  provide  a  supply  of  fully  qualified  teachers  of  the  language  for  British 
colleges  and  schools,  and  of  teachers  of  English  subjects  for  Russian  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  Russian  department  of  the  Commercial  College  would,  when  fully 
equipped,  be  in  a  position  to  offer  the  various  forms  of  linguistic  and  other  special 
instruction  in  Russian  subjects  required  by  students  preparing  for  commercial  and 
industrial  careers,  or  already  engaged -in  business  pursuits.  The  University  and  the 
college  departments  would  thus  be  complementary;  and,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  some 
of  the  lecturers  might  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  both  departments.  The  institute 
would  co-operate  with  the  university  and  the  college  by  helping  to  raise  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  lectureships,  by  facilitating  the  co-ordination  of  their 
Russian  departments,  and  by  advising  as  to  further  developments  when  required. 

Travelling  Scholarships. 

Finally  we  come  to  scholarships.  The  institute  would  seek  to  procure  the  founda- 
tion of  a  number  of  travelling  scholarships,  each  of  £150  a  year,  on  the  lines  of  the 
proposed  Kitchener  scholarships  reserved  for  the  sons  of  officers  and  men  of  the  army 
and  navy.  These  would  enable  young  business  men  and  other  students,  who  had 
already  received  instruction  in  Russian,  to  reside  for  a  year  in  Russia,  with  a  view  to 
completing  their  language  studies  and  acquiring  a  direct  knowledge  of  Russian  con- 
ditions and  methods.  It  would  be  the  business  of  the  institute  to  advise  as  to  the  pre- 
liminary training  and  selection  of  the  travelling  scholarships,  and  to  arrange,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Russian  authorities,  for  their  access  to  the  educational  or  com- 
mercial opportunities  proper  to  their  intended  careers,  and  for  the  due  supervision  of 
their  work  in  Russia. 

Apart  from  the  travelling  scholars,  many  young  Scotsmen  would  welcome  arrange- 
ments whereby  they  might  be  admitted  to  Russian  institutions,  or  obtain  temporary 
positions  in  Russian  business  houses,  and  during  their  residence  in  Russia  might  thus 
perfect  their  training  and  qualify  themselves  for  positions  in  this  country  requiring 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  in  Russia.  The  institute  would  seek  to  organize 
arrangements  for  effecting  this  purpose.  It  would  also  favour  the  corresponding  trans- 
fer to  this  country  of  young  Russians  desirous  of  receiving  British  training  in  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  University,  the  Commercial  College,  and  the  Royal  Technical  Col- 
lege, or  in  commercial  or  industrial  establishments  in  Scotland. 
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MARK  GOODS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  "  MADE  IN  CANADA." 

On  account  of  the  growing  desire  for  goods  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire, 
which  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  in  all  the  colonies,  Canadian  exporters  would  do 
well  to  mark  all  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  "  Made  in  Canada."  In  this 
connection  the  following  clipping  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  will  be  instruc- 
tive : — 

"  The  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  (Mr.  R.  W.  Dalton)  writes 
that  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  him  that  British  manufacturers  do  not  make  sufficient 
use  of  the  description  "  British  made  "  on  the  goods  they  supply.  In  a  market  such  as 
New  Zealand,  where  there  is  a  keen  desire  to  purchase  British  goods  whenever  possible, 
such  a  description  would  have  a  strong  selling  force.  At  the  present  time  this 
description  would  be  even  more  effective  as  a  selling  point,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
quickened  interest  in  British  goods,  and  partly  because  many  firms  are  now  making 
goods  so  much  like  goods  which  formerly  came  from  Germany  that  the  buyer  is  not 
sure  that  he  is  not  being  deceived  when  he  is  informed  that  the  goods  he  is  now  offered 
are  British. 

"A  case  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  recently  was 
one  in  which  a  buyer  in  New  Zealand  returned  a  shipment  of  goods  because  he  was 
convinced  that  they  were  of  German  manufacture.  In  view  of  the  developments  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  formerly  supplied 
by  Germany,  this  case  illustrates  what  might  easily  happen  in  instances  where  goods 
really  are  British  but  are  similar  to  German  goods." 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  at  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  December  8,  1916,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation — 

December  5,  ss.  Mexico,  375  drums. 
"         6,  ss.  Saratoga,  78  drums. 

The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  continued  active  this  week.  Prices,  however, 
remain  unchanged,  and  cod  sells  at  10,  haddock  at  10£  and  hako  at  8§  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

December  5,  ss.  Mexico,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

"  5,  ss.  Excelsior,  325  cases  from  New  Orleans. 

"  6,  ss.  Saratoga,  100  cases  from  New  York. 

"  9,  ss.  Pastores,  40  cases  from  New  York. 

The  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been  rather  quiet.  Notwithstanding  this, 
holders  sustain  their  prices,  as  there  is  no  heavy  supply  on  the  market.  Norwegian 
cod  is  quoted  at  $16.50  and  that  from  other  sources  at  $13.50  to  $15.75  per  case. 
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HERRINGS. 

In  consequence  of  the  -active  inquiry  for  bloaters,  the  price  has  advanced  to 
$1.50  per  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Importation— No  arrivals. 

The  active  demand  for  gouda  cheese  which  was  in  evidence  during  the  past  week 
has  not  fallen  off  and  the  prices  advanced  again.  The  above  named  cheese  sells  at 
from  48  to  50  cents  per  pound  and  that  from  United  States  -of  America  at  28  to  30 
cents. 

POTATOES. 

.   Importation — 

December  1,  ss.  Amelia,  10,324  barrels  from  King-sport,  N.S. 

2,  ss.  H.  M.  Flagor,  208  barrels  from  Key  West. 
8,  ss.  Veratyr,  500  bags  from  Baltimore. 

The  market  on  potatoes  remains  unchanged,  as  holders  have  continued  selling  at 
the  same  price  as  last  week,  and  continue  quoting  at  $6.25  per  barrel  and  at  31  cents 
per  pound,  this  last  figure  being  on  those  packed  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York  3  d/s.,  1/8  per  cent  premium. 
.  London  s/d.  at  $4.77  per  £. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  subjoined  article  from  the  British  Trade  Journal  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Canadian  trade. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  labour,  there  will  be  an  increasing  use  of  labour-saving 
farm  machinery  in  JSTew  Zealand.  Farmers  are  prosperous  and  able  to  pay  cdsh  as  a 
general  thing  for  needed  machinery  and  supplies.  Plans  are  being  made  for  an 
increased  acreage  if  it  be  possible  to  get  the  seeding  done.  It  is  estimated  that  333,233 
acres  of  wheat,  379,869  acres  of  oats,  and  29,803  acres  of  barley  were  sown  for  the 
1915-16  harvest.  Large  tracts  of  Crown  lands  are  being  placed  on  the  market,  and 
30,312  acres  were  taken  by  settlers  in  January,  1916. 

Motors  for  Farm  Work. 

Agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  greater 
shortage  of  manual  and  horse  help  than  ever  before,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  their  products  is  constantly  increasing.  This  demand  can  only  be  met  by 
the  greater  use  of  machinery,  and  especially  of  the  oil  and  petrol  motor.  This  will, 
it  is  generally  believed,  solve  the  problem;  although  the  horse  in  temperate  climates 
will  not  disappear  from  the  farm,  for  there  is  much  work  which  can  still  be  done  more 
cheaply  by  the  horse  than  by  mechanical  means.  At  present  the  motor,  though  far 
from  perfect,  is  valuable  for  many  kinds  of  work.  Perhaps  even  the  best  type  of 
engine  has  not  yet  been  evolved,  but  serviceable  designs  exist.  As  regards  the  motor 
tractor  for  use  in  the  near  future,  experience  shows  that  it  requires  large  wheels  of 
ample  width,  extra  strong  gears,  ease  in  turning,  steering  and  reversing,  and  engines 
with  a  reserve  power  to  make  good  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear.  The  motor  will  have 
to  take  attachments  for  a  variety  of  work  with  special  means  of  fixing  these.  Then 
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these  implements  cannot  always  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  drawn  by  animals 
and  guided  direct  by  hand.  The  implement  maker  and  the  designer  of  the  tractor 
must  work  together.  It  is  even  proposed  that  a  small  motor  should  be  designed  to 
dig  with  a  spade  or  fork  and  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm.  To 
facilitate  harvesting  work,  we  may  in  due  time  witness  combined  reapers  and  threshers. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  if  this  can  be  done  by  one  combined  machine,  then  the 
harvester  must  be  of  the  stripper  type,  designed  also  to  cut  and  tie  the  straw,  while 
the  threshing  is  done  by  a  separate  machine.  Hay-making  _is  becoming  more  and 
more  mechanical,  and  for  large  fields  a  new  sweep  has  been  designed  to  collect  and 
elevate  the  hay.  A  small  motor  to  drive  a  field  loader  may  be  better  than  horses  pull- 
ing a  heavy  loaded  wagon  to  do  this  extra  work.  With  the  present  high  prices  of 
cereals,  motors  should  be  employed  at  home  and  abroad  to  break  up  new  land,  for 
the  prospects  of  profitable  times  for  grain  producers  are  most  favourable;  and  when 
prices  fall  it  will  be  found  that  tillage  can  be  done  more  cheaply  by  motor  than  by 
manual  labour,  the  cost  of  which  is  likely  to  decline.  More  crops  are  required  of 
potatoes,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  used  in  the  near  future  for  the  production 
of  alcohol  motor  fuel.  With  petrol  at  2s.  lOd.  per  gallon,  the  fuel  question  becomes 
an  urgent  one,  and  it  must  be  asked  whether  the  cane  sugar  grower  is  yet  giving  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  distillation  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes? 

Motor  Cultivation. 

In  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  British  Association  meeting,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fisher 
read  a  paper  on  "  Motor  Cultivation,"  in  the  course  of' which  he  claimed  for  the  motor 
tractor  that  it  had  great  powers  for  good.  It  might  be  of  enormous  assistance  in 
solving  the  question  of  reconverting  the  strong  wheat  land  to  its  proper  purpose,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  opportunities  of  employment.  It  could,  and  undoubtedly 
would,  raise  the  standard  of  wages  by  turning  the  agricultural  labourer  into  a  skilled 
mechanic.  If  the  nation  had  decided  that  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  war  was  the 
necessity,  for  the  future  security  of  the  country,  of  a  greater  production  of  food  at 
home,  the  makers  of  motor  tractors  had  an  enormous  power,  and  future  before  them. 
But  to  justify  the  increased  expenditure  of  capital  by  farmers  one  thing  was  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  that  was  a  guarantee  of  some  stability  for  the  price  of  wheat. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Wilson  held  that  the  motor  plough  would  materially  improve  the  condition 
of  clay  land,  as  had  been  demonstrated  in  Essex.  Another  great  advantage  was  that 
one  could  launch  the  equivalent  of  twenty  horses  on  the  land  at  the  proper  moment 
and  make  better  use  of  artificial  manures  by  perfect  tillage. 

Seed  Cleaning  and  Seed  Drills. 

From  the  Argentine  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  machine  for  clean- 
ing alfalfa  seed.  The  alfalfa  fields  contain  a  great  deal  of  wild  mustard,  the  seed  of 
which  is  about  the  same  size  and  weight  as  alfalfa  seed.  Threshing  machines  equipped 
with  screens  do  not  separate  the  two  kinds  of  seeds,  as  a  screen  that  will  properly 
handle  the  alfalfa  seed  is  about  the  right  size  to  handle  the  mustard  seed,  which  is 
not  wanted.  Various  methods  of  separating  the  seed  have  been  tried,  but  none  has 
given  satisfaction.  One  machine  tried  is  made  of  sheet  steel  and  resembles  an  inverted 
funnel  with  a  hollow  stem  about  6  feet  high,  and  at  the  top  there  is  a  funnel  right 
side  up.  From  the  funnel  at  the  top  of  the  stem  there  is  a  spiral  chute  about  8  inches 
wide  running  to  the  base  of  the  apparatus  and  terminating  in  four  spouts.  The 
mixed  grain  is  poured  into  the  upper  funnel,  passes  through  a  slot  to  the  spiral  chute, 
and  rapidly  falls  into  one  of  the  spouts  at  the  base  of  the  chute.  The  theory  on  which 
this  machine  is  built  is  that  the  heavier  seed  will,  gain  more  momentum  than  the 
smaller  seed,  and  will  fall  towards  the  outside  edge  of  the  spiral  pathway,  whereas  the 
lighter  seed,  according  to  their  weight,  will  naturally  seek  one  of  the  other  spouts. 
The  machine  will  no  doubt  give  good  results  in  separating  grains  that  vary  materially 
in  size  and  weight.    However,  since  the  mustard  seed  about  equals  the  alfalfa  seed  in 
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these  particulars,  this  machine  will  not  separate  them,  and  there  is,  therefore,  still  an 
opening  for  one  which  will  do  the  work  satisfactorily  and  which  can  be  sold  for  about 
the  same  price  as  an  ordinary  fanning  mill  or  winnower. 

The  United  States  special  agent  in  the  Argentine  reports  that  the  majority  of 
seed  drills  sold  in  that  market  are  equipped  with  a  well-trussed  square  pipe  frame. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  machines  lighter,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  several 
manufacturers  will  design  new  angle-iron  frames  to  take  the  place  of  those  now  used. 
Double-run  feed  is  preferred  in  nearly  ail  districts,  but  many  fluted  force-feed  drills 
have  been  sold,  and  will  continue  to  be  sold,  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  districts 
of  the  country.  The  most  popular  opener  is  the  single-disc  type,  and  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  construction  of  sand-  and  dust-proof  disc  bearings.  Shoe  drills 
are  popular  in  two  sizes  only — 17  and  22  furrows.  Hoe  drills  and  double-disc  drills 
are  not  popular.  Drills  are  used  only  for  sowing  small  grains,  and  therefore  do  not 
have  to  be  constructed  to  handle  corn,  beans,  or  other  large  seeds.  Wide-tire  wooden 
wheels  with  large  hubs  and  hard-oil  grease  cups  are  in  general  demand.  The  grain 
hopper  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  for  sowing  alfalfa  by  the  simple 
addition  of  the  proper  size  cups  inserted  into  one-half  of  the  stationary  seed  cup,  the 
other  half  being  closed  by  a  gate.  There  is  an  annual  demand  for  about  1,500'  broad- 
cast sowers  in  this  country,  the  wide-track  14-foot  force-feed  sower  with  steel  wheels 
being  the  most  popular  style.  An  auxiliary  grass  seeder  for  sowing  alfalfa  is  much  in 
demand.  A  two-horse  evener  is  regularly  supplied  with  all  sowers.  The  markings 
on  land  measures  and  feed  gauges  for  grain  drills  must  be  in  metric  units. 


REGULATION  OF  TRADE  IN  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  Colonial  Office  have 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Government  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
from  which  it  appears  that  no  part  of  German  East  Africa  is  yet  open  to  trading, 
but  that  on  December  1  that  portion  of  German  East  Africa  which  is  to  the  north  of 
the  Central  railway,  excluding  Dar-es-Salaam  and  other  towns  on  the  Central  railway 
itself,  was  opened  to  traders,  who  are  subject  to  local  regulations. 

Traders  should  apply  to  the  chief  political  officer,  Dar-es-Salaam,  for  permits, 
which  may  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  without  assigning  the  reasons  or  granting  com- 
pensation. Traders  are  warned  that  no  Government  transport  passages  are  allowed, 
nor  will  assistance  be  given  in  providing  accommodation  or  inland  transport.  Kail 
facilities  and  the  number  of  available  buildings  are  very  restricted. 

Correspondence  and  Parcel  Post. 

The  Postmaster-General  announces  that  correspondence  (except  parcels)  for  the 
civil  population  in  German  East  Africa  can  now  be  accepted  for  transmission.  The 
parcel  post  (except  to  the  troops)  is  still  suspended. 
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JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  NINE  MONTHS. 

The  following  report  showing  the  remarkable  expansion  in  the  trade  of  Japan, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  a  frequent  correspondent  residing  in  that 
country.  ' 

A  survey  of  Japan's  import  and  export  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  discloses  some  remarkable  figures. 

From  January  to  September  exports  from  Japan  amounted  to  yen  764,439,000, 
and  imports  to  yen  558,404,000,  totalling  yen  1,322,843,000,  exports  exceeding  imports 
by  yen  206,035,000.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  these 
figures  show  an  increase  of  yen  269,450,000  (54-4  per  cent)  in  exports,  yen  147,652,000 
(35-9  per  cent)  in  imports,  and  of  yen  417,102,000  in  the  total. 

During  the  nine  months  under  review  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  enjoyed  an 
unusual  wave  of  prosperity,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  the  turnover  amounting  to 
over  yen  1,322,800,000.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  figure  exceeds  by  over  yen  300,- 
000,000  the  average  twelve  months'  turnover  of  foreign  trade  during  the  last  ten  years, 
ps  the  following  table  will  show: — 


Exports.         Imports.  Total. 
(Yen  1,000)     (Yen  1,000)   (Yen  1,000) 


1906  

423,755 

418,784 

842,539 

1907  

433,413 

494,467 

'926,880 

1908  

378,246 

436,257 

814,503 

1909  

413,113 

394,199 

807,312 

1910  

458,429 

464,234 

922,663 

1911  

447,434 

513,806 

961,240 

1912  

526,982 

618,992 

1,145,974 

1913   . 

632,460 

729,432 

1,361,892 

1914  

591,101 

595,736 

1,186,837 

1915  

708,307 

532,450 

1,240,757 

501,224 

519,836 

1,021,060 

January  to  September  1916  

764,439 

558,404 

1.322,843 

There  was  a  striking  increase  in  trade  with  China,  Russian  Siberia,  British 
India,  Straits  Settlements,  French  Indo-China,  Dutch  Indies,  and  the  Philippines. 
Trade  with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium  and  other  European  countries  in 
the  war  zone  of  course  suffered  a  decline,  but  there  was  a  large  increase  in  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy.  Australia,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  South  American  States  were  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  increase 
in  Japan's  trade,  while  there  was  a  tremendous  development  in  South  Africa.  To 
give  the  rate  of  increase  as  compared  with  the  last  year:  Japan's  trade  with  the 
Orient  and  the  South  Seas  increased  by  46  per  cent  in  exports  and  by  20  per  cent  in 
imports.  Exports  to  Europe  increased  by  40  per  cent  and  imports  therefrom  by  30 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  trade  with  North  America  was  79  per  cent  in  exports  and 
73  per  cent  in  imports,  while  exports  to  South  America  increased  by  139  per  cent  and 
imports  by  150  per  cent.  Japan- Australian  trade  increased  by  57  per  cent  in  exports 
and  by  32  per  cent  in  imports.  There  was  an  increase  of  no  less  than  310  per  cent  in 
exports  to  South  Africa,  while  imports  from  this  place  increased  by  57  per  cent. 

There  may  be  various  other  factors  responsible  for  the  striking  development  of 
J apan's  foreign  trade,  but  the  following  seem  to  be  the  principal  ones : — 

(1)  The  large  exports  of  munitions  of  war  to  Europe.  (2)  Increased  exports  to 
the  Far  East,  South  Seas,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  South  America  as  substitutes 
for  European  goods.  (3)  The  financial  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  which  created 
great  activity  in  Japan's  export  trade  to  that  country.    (4)  A  large  increase  in  the 
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import  of  industrial  materials  consequent  upon  the  increase  in  export  trade.  It  need 
Scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  marked  development  of  Japan's  foreign  trade,  as  seen 
by  the  increase  in  value,  is  also  in  part  due  to  an  advance,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in 
the  prices  of  commodities,  both  for  export  and  import. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  principal  goods  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year : — 


Jan. -Sept. 

Jan. -Sept., 

Incr  ease  or 

1916. 

1915. 

Decrease. 

(Yen  1,000) 

(Yen  1,000) 

(Yen  1,000) 

O   A  K  0 

7,930 

+ 

503 

i  o  n  o 

1,935 

127 

19      A  A 

■  -i  o  (\nr> 
lo,U  16 

429 

Q  d8Q 

O   7  0  9 

+ 

967 

Sake  .  . 

1  182 

1,019 

+ 

163 

Coal  

  15,506 

14,'220 

+ 

1,286 

Timber  

  8,305 

5,349 

+ 

2,956 

3,682 

+ 

3,507 

..    ..  3,964 

2,518 

+ 

1,446 

..    ..  2,559 

1,736 

+ 

823 

Raw  silk  

.    ..    ..  184,155 

97,664  • 

+ 

86,491 

  56,721 

46,475 

+ 

10,246 

  43,895 

34,178 

+ 

9,717 

Braids  for  hat-making  

..    ..  10,407 

10,060 

+ 

347 

Habutaa.  

.  .    .  .  26,639 

29,588 

2,949 

..    ..  3,257 

2,018 

+ 

1,239 

..    ..  40,763 

26,393 

+ 

14,370 

Cotton  hosiery  underwear  

  22,235 

7,016 

+ 

15,219 

Porcelain  

..    ..  9,017 

5,130 

3,887 

Umbrella   . 

..    ..  1,557 

1,275 

+ 

282 

Matting  

  2,195 

1,639 

+ 

55.6 

Matches  

....  14,326 

11,249 

+ 

3,077 

Of  the  above  twenty-two  principal  export  lines,  19  show  an  increase,  but  a  decrease 
is  shown  in  dried  cuttlefish,  tea  and  habutae.  The  last-mentioned  commodities  belong 
to  the  most  important  of  Japan's  export  goods,  yet  tea  shows  a  decline  of  yen  429,000 
and  habutae  of  yen  2,949,000.  This  falling-off  appears  all  the  more  striking  because 
of  the  fact  that  last  year  export  trade  in  these  two  lines  enjoyed  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. The  decline  in  the  export  of  habutae  was  due  to  reduced  exports  to  Europe 
(especially  to  Great  Britain),  Australia,  and  India,  while  the  export  of  tea  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  larger  in  quantity  than  last  year,  but,  owing  to  the  decline  in  price, 
the  total  value  of  exports  shows  the  falling-ofr  mentioned.  The  American  demand  for 
habutae  continues  favourable.  The  decrease  in  the  export  of  dried  cuttlefish  is  owing 
to  disturbances  in  the  region  of  Kwangtung  and  other  parts  of  South  China,  which 
are  the  best  markets  for  this  commodity.  Recently,  however,  the  situation  has  begun 
to  improve  and  a  gradual  recovery  in  the  trade  is  expected. 

Among  the  goods  showing  an  increase  the  most  conspicuous  are  raw  silk,  cotton 
hosiery  underwear,  cotton  textiles,  and  cotton  yarn,  their  increases  ranging  from  yen 
10,000,000  to  yen  86,000,000.  Next  come  copper,  porcelain,,  waste  cotton,  matches, 
timber,  camphor,  coal  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  with  increases  between  yen  1,000,000 
and  yen  9,700,000.  A  considerable  increase  is  also  shown  in  refined  sugar,  fish  oil, 
matting,  braids  for  hat-making,  umbrellas,  and  sake.  The  remarkable  increase  in  raw 
silk  is  due  to  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  and  France,  while  the  advanced 
prices  are  also  partly  responsible  for  the  bigger  figures.  The  increase  in  exports  to 
.the  United  States  is  owing  to  increased  prosperity  having  increased  the  demand  for 
silk  goods.  The  silk-weaving  industry  in  France  suffered  a  set-back  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  but  seems  to  have  recovered  this  year,  thus  accounting  for  the  increase  in  the 
export  of  Japanese  raw  silk  to  that  country. 

The  increase  in  cotton  waste  is  attributed  to  increased  demands  in  France, 
"Italy,  and  the  United  States,  while  shipment  was  rendered  easier  by  relaxation  of 
pressure  on  freight-space. 
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Exports  of  cotton  hosiery  underwear  to  Great  Britain  increased  fivefold,  and  there 
was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  exports  to  British  India,  Dutch  Indies,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.    This  fact  led  to  the  increase  of  yen  15,500,000  in  the  total  export. 

The  increase  of  yen  14,000,000  in  cotton  textiles  was  due  to  increased  exports  to 
China,  India,  the  South  Seas,  and  Australia.  After  June  the  export  trade  to  these 
places  underwent  a  particularly  large  increase.  There  was  also  a  considerable  advance 
in  prices. 

Increased  exports  to  China  and  India  were  responsible  for  the  increase  in  cotton 
yarn.  The  trade  was  subject  to  the  effects  of  political  disturbances  in  China,  but 
nevertheless  an  increased  export  was  made  to  that  country  owing  to  the  indispensable 
character  of  the  commodity.  The  increase  in  shipments  to  India  was  due  to  the 
increased  demand  for  Japanese  cotton  yarn  as  a  substitute  for  the  British  product, 
of  which  the 'supply  was  insufficient  owing  to  the  war. 

The  increase  in  exports  for  war  purposes  to  the  Allies  and  the  advance  in  prices 
explain  the  increase  of  yen  9,700,000  in  copper.  It  is  expected  that  the  export  trade 
in  this  metal  will  continue  to  be  favourable  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

The  increased  export  of  porcelain  went  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  China, 
India,  Australia,  and  the  South  Seas,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  stoppage  of  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  products. 

In  India  and  the  South  Seas  the  demand  for  Japanese  matches  as  a  substitute 
for  Swedish  matches  increased,  while  there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  exports 
to  China. 

Exports  of  timber  and  coal,  though  showing  an  increase  over  last  year,  are 
smaller  than  the  figures  for  the  year  before  last.  In  comparison  with  last  year  alone, 
exports  of  timber  to  Europe  decreased  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  freight-space,  but 
business  increased  with  China,  Australia,  and  the  United  States,  while  there  was  an 
increase  in  exports  of  coal  to  China,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  absence  of  German  artificial  camphor,  which  had  been  a  rival  of  Japanese 
camphor,  increased  exports  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India. 
The  increase  in  exports  of  silk  handkerchiefs  was  due  to  increased  shipments  to 
North  and  South  America  and  South  Africa.  Increased  exports  of  refined  sugar  are 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  embargo  placed  on  the  export  of  Hong  Kong  sugar. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  considerable  orders  for  fish  oils,  but  their 
shipment  was  hindered  by  the  scarcity  of  ships  to  carry  cargo.  Subsequently,  however, 
this  pressure  relaxed,  and  increased  exports  were  accordingly  made  to  Europe,  includ- 
ing Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

The  increased  export  of  matting  represents  the  increase  in  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia. 

Increased  exports  of  braid  for  hat-making,  were  owing  to  increased  demands  from 
Europe  and  America,  especially  from  Great  Britain  and  France. 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  principal  goods  during  the  nine  months 
f/om  January  to  September  last  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year : — 


Jan.-Sept. 

Jan.-Sept., 

Increase  or 

1916. 

1915. 

Decrease. 

(Yen  1,000) 

(Yen  1,000) 

(Yen  1,000) 

  1,995 

4,185 

—  2,190 

Wheat  

  500 

1,290 

—  790 

  4,632 

7,737 

—  3,105 

  75 

146 

—  71 

  7,216 

10,767 

—  3,551 

Cotton  

  216,623 

173,592 

+  43,031 

"Wool  

.  .    .  .  31,935 

24,515 

+  7,420 

Hemp  .    .  .  . 

.  .    .  .  5,895 

6,755 

—  860 

  1,337 

3,600 

—  1,263 

.  .    .  .  29,314 

31,183 

—  1,869 

Hides  and  leather  

.  .    .  .  2,050 

1,582 

+  468 

....  445 

172 

+  273 

Iron  (ingot)  

..    ..  11,534 

4,653 

+  6,881 

"    (bar,  rod,  plate)  

  44,986 

14,485 

+  30,501 

Rails  .  . 

....  360 

544 

—  384 

..    ..  2,515 

996 

+  1,519 

Shirtings  and  sheets  

  444 

615 

—  171 

Cotton  satin  

  1,002 

1,300 

—  298 

.  .    .  .  2,526 

2,267 

+  259 

Paper  

  4,574 

1,919 

+  2,655 

  3,211 

6,081 

—  2,870 

  3,598 

207 

+  3,191 

Machinery  

.  '   9,798 

6,710 

+  3,088 

Of  the  above  twenty-three  staple  import  commodities,  12  show  a  decline,  and  the 
remaining  11  an  increase.  The  largest  increase  (of  yen  43,000,000)  is  shown  by  raw 
cotton.  .Next  comes  bar,  rod,  and  plate  iron  with  yen  30,000,000,  followed  by  wool 
with  yen  7,000,000,  ingot  iron,  with  yen  6,880,000,  iron  nails  and  machinery  with 
yen  3,000,000  each,  and  paper  with  yen  2,660,000.  Hides  and  leather,  dried  indigo, 
woollen  cloth  and  serges  also  show  increased  figures  ranging  from  yen  350,000  to  yen 
460,000. 

The  large  increase  in  imports  of  cotton  is  due  to  increased  activity  in  the  export 
trade  in  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth,  cotton  hosiery,  and  other  cotton  goods.  The 
increased  import  of  wool  is  attributable  to  increased  exports  of  woollen  goods  for  war 
purposes,  while  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Allies  explains  the 
large  increase  in  imports  of  iron.  The  increase  in  the  import  of  iron  nails  was 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  shipments  for  which  orders  were  sent  abroad  towards  the 
end  of  last  year,  when  a  remarkable  boom  prevailed  in  this  line.  Increased  imports 
of  machinery  are  accounted  for  by  the  development  of  domestic  industries,  which  has 
increased  the  import  of  spinning-frames,  looms,  sewing  machines,  dynamos,  loco- 
motives, and  various  lines  of  machinery.  Imports  of  paper,  woollen  cloth,  and  serges 
show  an  increase  over  last  year,  as  above  mentioned,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
last  year's  figures  were  extremely  small. 

That  the  import  of  sugar  decreased  by  over  yen  3,500,000  is  due  to  the  abundant 
crop  of  Formosan  sugar  and  to  the  fact  that  increased  demands  in  Europe  absorbed 
Java  and  the  Philippine  sugar. 

At  the  height  of  the  import  season  the  value  of  silver  advanced  and  rendered  the 
import  of  bean  and  oil  cakes  from  China  unremunerative,  while  in  Japan  the  demand 
for  them  decreased  on  account  of  cheaper  fertilizers.  This  explains  the  decrease  in 
the  import  of  bean  and  oil  cakes.  The  decrease  in  imports  of  petroleum  is  due  to 
high  prices  abroad,  and  the  increased  domestic  output. 
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GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

France. 


PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  products  and  articles,  the  export  or  re-export  of 
which,  after  having  been  warehoused,  stored,  in  transit,  or  transhipped  and  temporarily 
admitted,  is  now  prohibited. 

The  articles  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  exported  without  special  authoriza- 
tion when  the  shipment  is  for  England,  British  Dominions,  Protectorates,  Colonies, 
Belgium  (not  invaded),  Belgian  Congo,  Japan,  Russia,  or  the  States  of  America. 

Articles  marked  with  two  asterisks  may  be  exported  or  re-exported  without  special 
authorization,  when  the  shipment  is  for  allied  or  neutral  countries,  Switzerland 
excepted. 

♦Abaca  (fibre  of)   (see  Filamentous  vegetables). 
♦Accumulators  and  plates  for  accumulators. 
Acetate — 

Or  pyrolignite  of  lime. 

Medicinal. 

♦♦Others. 
♦  ♦  Acetylcellulose. 
Acids — ■ 

Acetic  and  medicinal  salts. 

♦Boracic. 

♦Hydrobromic. 

Hydrochloric  ( muriatic  ) . 

Chromic. 

♦Citric. 

♦Formic. 

♦Fatty,  of  all  kinds. 

Lactic. 

Nitric. 

Oxalic. 

Salicylic. 

♦Stearic  (see  also  fatty  acids). 
♦Tartaric. 
Steel  of  all  kinds. 

♦♦Aconite  (preparations  of,  and  alkaloids). 

Aeroplanes  and  aerial  machines  and  parts  thereof. 

.♦Agar-agar  or  librine. 

♦Fasteners  for  shoes. 

Rigging  and  apparels  (furniture)  — 

For  aerial  machines. 

For  ships. 

♦♦Knitting  needles.  •  4 

♦Albumen. 

♦♦Vegetable  alkaloids  (other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  list). 
Alcohols,  amylic,  ethylic  and  methylic. 
Formic  aldehyde. 

♦Alga,  for  the  extraction  of  iodine. 
♦Lucifer  matches. 
♦Aloes  (sugar  of). 

♦Aloes  (fibre  of)  (see  Filamentous  vegetables). 
Alumina  (anhydrous,  hydrated  and  salts  of). 
Aluminium — 
Ore. 

Metal,  pure  or  alloy. 

♦Articles  of. 

Oxides. 
Alundun. 
♦♦Alums. 
♦Almonds. 
Asbestos — 

Unwrought. 

♦Wrought. 
♦Starch. 
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prohibited  exports. — Continued. 

*Amomums  and  cardamoms. 

Ammonia. 

He  and  she  asses. 

Anhydrides — 

*  Sulphurous. 

Sulphuric. 

*  Antifriction  (metal). 

Antimony  (ore,  metal,  pure  or  alloy  in  all  forms,  and  oxides). 

Antipyrine. 

Accessories — - 

Electrical —  L 
For  igniting. 

Adopted  for  war  purposes  and  parts  thereof  and  appliances  for  surgery  (in- 
cluding drains,  tubes  and  rubber  gloves). 
*Frigorific. 
*For  pioneers. 
For  telegraphy. 
*Arack  (see  Brandy). 

Silver,  in  pig,  blooms,  bars,  ingots,  coin,  powder,  destroyed  articles. 
Arms — 

Side  arms  and  parte  thereof. 

*Firearms,  other  than  for  war  purposes,  and  parts  thereof  of  all  kinds  for  war 
purposes. 
Arsenic  (including  salt  mineral). 
*Asphaltum.  " 
Aspirine. 
Atropia. 
Automobiles. 
Awnings — 

Of  hemp. 

*Others. 

*  Berries  for  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  whole  or  ground. 
Balata,  raw,  or  melted  in  bulk. 

*Bamboo. 
Ships  for  rivers. 

Sailing  ships,  steamships  or  ships  equipped  with  explosion  motors. 
Spades  (see  Tools). 

**  Belladonna  and  its  preparation  and  alkaloids. 
Benzoates — 

*Of  benzyl. 

*Of  ethyl. 
Cattle. 

Beets  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Butter. 

Bichromates. 

**Bicycles  and  parts  thereof. 
Bismuth  and  bismuth  salts. 
Bitumen. 

*Whole  and  cachalot  spermacetti. 
Wood — ■ 

Mahoganjr,  walnut,  "okoume/'  plane,  birch,  beech,  linden,  ash. 
Building  lumber. 
For  guns. 

♦Metallic  boxes,  of  tin,  for  the  packing  of  alimentary  products. 
Hosiery,  wool —  ^ 

**Gloves,  piece-goods,  embroidered  articles  and  articles  other  than  for  men. 

Other  articles. 

*  Borate  of  lime. 

*Borax  and  other  boron  compounds. 

*  Floss  isilk,  raw  or  combed,  and  other  silk,  raw  or  combed. 

*  Buttons  for  shoes. 

*Gut,  fresh,  dried  or  salted. 
*Rosin  brai. 

*  Silica  brick. 
Bromine  and  bromide. 
*Brushware. 
*Byssus  (marine  silk). 
Insulated  electric  cables. 
*Cocoa. 

Cashoo,  in  bulk. 

♦Coffee  and  succedoneous  substance. 
Coffeine. 

♦Bituminous  calc. 

*Camphor. 

♦Cinnamon. 

♦♦Cantharides  and  preparations  of. 

Rubber,  raw  or  melted  in  bulk,  including  rubber  waste  and  ebonite  waste. 
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prohibited  exports. — Continued. 

Rubber  (manufactures  of)  — 

Sheets,  vulcanized  or  not. 

Drains,  tubes  and  gloves  for  surgery. 
*Others. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 
Carbon  (halogenous  compounds  of). 
Carborundum  (carbon  eilicum) . 
♦Calcium  carbide. 
♦Cardamoms. 
♦Locusts. 

Geographic  or  marine  maps. 

♦Caseine. 

♦Cassia  lignea. 

Celluloid,  raw,  in  bulk,  plates,  sheets,  rings,  tubes,  sticks,  cuttings,  waste. 

Cellulose. 

♦Cerosin. 

♦Cevadilla  (seeds  of). 
♦♦Candles. 

Hemp,  ground  or  scutched,  stuffing  or  combed. 
Charcoal. 

♦Carbons  for  electricity.  <• 
♦♦Pork  products. 

♦Pork  butchers  (bladders,  envelopes  and  membranes  for). 
Chestnuts  (see  Farinaceous  substances). 

♦Shoes  (findings  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of)   (see  those  words). 
Horses. 

♦Heel  nails  for  shoes. 
Chicory — 

Roots,  green  or  dried. 

♦Burnt  or  ground. 
♦Wheat  grass. 
Rags  of  all  kinds. 
Chloral. 

♦♦Chloramide  and  preparations  with  chloral  basis. 
Chlorates  and  perchlorates. 
Chlorine — 
Liquefied. 

Compound  of  (other  than  those  elsewhere  enumerated). 
Chloroform. 

Chlorides —  i 
Of  carbon. 
Of  lime. 
Metallic — 

Gold,  platinum. 
♦Others. 
♦Metalloidal. 
♦Chocolate. 

Chromates  and  bichromates. 

Chrome  in  all  its  forms,  including  ore. 

♦Nautical  chronometer. 

Old  iron,  etc.,  from  old  constructions  of  cast-iron,  iron  or  steel. 

♦♦Cement. 

♦Waxing,  blacking. 

♦Animal  wax,  wrought  or  unwrought. 

Vegetable  wax. 

Shears  (see  Tools). 

♦Nails  or  rivets  for  shoes. 

♦Cobalt  in  all  its  forms. 

Cocoa  and  preparations  of. 

Cocaine. 

♦Coco  (fibres  of)   (see  Filamentous  vegetables). 

Codeine. 

Coke. 

♦Colchicum  and  preparations  of. 

♦Glues  of  all  kinds  and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  (caseine,  albumen  [egg  or 
serum]  dried  blood,  dextrine  and  soluble  starch,  gelatine,  common  glue,  and  glue 
made  of  skins,  parings  of  skins  and  leather  and  animal  waste). 

Collodion. 

♦Pine  rosin. 

♦Condiments. 

♦♦Manufactures  of  cotton. 
Preserves — 

Tinned  meats. 

♦♦With  meat  base  (offal  and  meat  mixtures  and  other  products). 

♦♦Tomatoes. 

♦Fish  and  vegetables. 

Others. 
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prohibited  exports. — Continued. 

Cordage,  nets  and  other  rope  manufactures — 
Of  hemp. 

*  Others. 

Corundum,  natural,  in  grains  or  powder  ;  artificial  corundum  or  alundun. 
**Horns  or  other  similar  substances,  unwrought. 
Cottons  and  cotton  waste. 
Nitrous  cotton  and  guncotton. 
Blankets — 

*Of  hair  for  horses. 

Woollen. 

*  Chalk  for  tailors  ;  Briangon  chalk. 

*  Cream  of  tartar. 
Wood  creosote. 

♦♦Hair  and  bristles  Osee  hereunder:  Hair  prepared  or  curled). 

Hair,  prepared  or  curled. 

Hair,  vegetable. 

Leather  (manufactures  of)  — 

Wearing  apparel,  camping  goods,  equipment  and  harnesses,  for  military  purposes. 

**Other  articles. 

*  Copper  and  brass,  ore  or  metal,  pure  or  alloy,  in  all  their  forms. 
Calcic  cyanamide. 

Cyanide,  ferri-cyanide  and  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium. 
Waste — 

*  Animal  (see  Glue). 

Of  old  works,  old  cast-iron,  iron  or  steel. 

Of  old  works,  and  filings  of  brass,  tin,  zinc,  pure  or  alloyed. 
Waste — 

Rubber. 

Cotton. 
Waste — 

*  Cotton  yarn. 
Wool. 

*Skins,  hides  and  leather  (see  Glue). 

*Feathers. 

*Silk. 
Refuse  oil. 
**Dextrine. 

♦Diamonds,  unwrought,  that  can  be  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
Digitaline. 

Cloth  (see  Tissues). 

Malt  and  products  that  can  be  used  for  cattle  feed. 

Drills  of  cotton  (see  also  Rags). 

*Down. 

♦Oxygenated  water. 
♦Brandy  and  liquors. 
Rough-hewn  pipes. 
Barks — 

♦Cinchona. 

For  tanning  and  other  materials  for  tanning  (including  uva-ursi  leaves),  tanning 
extracts  and  tannin  substances. 

♦Linden  (see  Filamentous  vegetables). 

♦Dyestuff,  ground  or  unground. 
Wearing  apparel,  camping  goods,  equipment  and  harnesses,  for  military  purposes. 
Electrodes — 

♦Carbons,  batteries  and  their  elements. 

♦♦Others. 

Emery,  pulverized,  agglomerated  in  stones,  applied  on  papers  and  tissues,  in  stones  or 

any  other  form  (including  carborundum,  corundum  and  alundun). 
Emetine. 

♦Fertilizers  of  all  kinds  (chemical  and  others). 
♦Envelopes  and  membranes  for  pork  butchers. 
♦♦Spurred  rye. 
♦Essence  of  coffee. 
♦Essence  of  mint. 
Essence  of  turpentine. 

♦Tin,  ore  or  metal,  pure  or  alloyed,  in  all  its  forms. 
Ethers — 

Acetic. 

Formic. 

Sulphuric. 
♦♦Euca'ine  (hydrochloride). 
Explosives. 
Extracts — 

♦Of  coffee. 

*Of  quinquina. 

For  tanning  and  tannin  sugars  (including  uva-ursi  leaves). 
♦For  dyeing  purposes. 
**Of  meats. 
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Failles  (strong  silk)  and  taffetas  (see  Tissues). 
Farinaceous  foods — 

*Millet,  chestnuts,  and  their  flours. 

*Gluten  bread. 

Others. 

Potato,  corn  and  other  starch. 
Feldspath. 

Old  cast-iron,  iron  or  steel. 

Ferri-cyanides  and  ferro-cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 
Ivory  and  cast  metals. 
Vulcanized   runner  sheets. 
♦Leaves  for  dyestuffs. 
Uva-ursi  leaves. 

♦Vegetable  fibres  (including  threads,  mats  and  tissues). 
Hemp  twine. 

♦Dried  figs  and  tarrefied  figs. 

Nets  and  other  rope  manufactures — 

Of  hemp. 

♦Others. 

Tap  and  dies,  set  with  diamonds  (filieres-diamants) . 
Thread — 

♦♦Alpaca,  mohair  and  hair. 

♦Floss  silk,  silkine,  sewing  silk,  embroidery  and  other  silk  and  artificial  silk. 

Hemp. 

♦Cotton. 

♦Animal  hair. 

Jute. 

Wool. 

Linen. 

♦♦Bohmeria. 

♦Sewing  silk,  embroidery  and  other  silk. 

♦Artificial  silk. 
Insulated  electric  wires  and  cables. 
Hay. 

♦Portative  forges. 
Formol. 

♦Findings  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  such  as  brass  rivets,  buttons,  fasteners,  heel 

nails,  nails  or  rivets  for  machine  or  hand  use. 
Fodders,  hay  and  straw. 
♦Cheese. 
Fruits — 

♦Stone.  • 

♦Oleaginous. 

♦Table  (fresh,  dried,  stoned,  stewed  or  preserved). 
Guncotton. 

Fulminate  of  mercury. 

♦Packing  for  machinery  and  boilers,  including  dross-wool. 
Asphyxiating  gas  (products  for  the  manufacture  of). 
♦Gelatine  (see  Glue). 
♦♦Gentian  and  preparations  of. 
♦Game. 
♦Clove. 
♦♦Tassels. 
♦Gluten  bread. 
Glycerine. 
Gums — 
Lac. 

♦Others  of  all  kinds. 

Pitch- 
Mineral  and  chemical  products  thereof. 
♦♦Vegetables  and  vegetable  pitch  oil. 

Seeds — 
Beet. 

Cevadilla  (see  Cevadilla). 

♦Others  for  sowing  (vegetable,  cereal,  fodder  and  others,  including  vetch). 
♦Oleaginous. 
Fats — 

♦Animal  (tallow,  lard,  lanoline,  margarine,  oleo-margarine  and  similar  substances). 
♦Fish. 

♦Edible  vegetables. 
Graphite. 

Gutta-percha,  raw  or  melted,  in  bulk. 
Axes  (see  Tools). 
♦Grasses  for  dyestuffs. 
♦Hoes. 

Coal,  in  its  raw  state  or  carbonized. 
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Oils— 

*Whale. 

** Vegetable  pitch. 

Mineral,  raw,  refined,  essential  and  crude  residual,  from  the  distillation  of  alcohol 

Vegetable — 

Castor  and  "  pulyhere." 
*Volatile  or  essential. 
*Others. 
♦Hyposulphite  of  soda. 
**Indigo,  natural. 
Instruments — 

Surgical  (including  drains,  tubes  and  rubber  gloves). 

*Nautical,  various. 

Observations,  geodetic  and  optical. 
Iodine,  iodide  and  iodoform. 
♦♦Ipicacuana   (roots  of). 
Iridium — 

Metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Articles  of  pure  or  alloyed  iridium  others  than  those  of  jewellery. 
Milling  offal. 

*Istle  (see  Filamentous  vegetables). 
*Hams,  boneless  and  rolled,  cooked  hams. 
*Cane. 

**Henbone  and  preparations  of. 
Jute,  thread  and  bags  (see  Tissues). 
*Kaolin. 
Wool — 

Shoddy,  waste  and  rags. 

Blankets. 

Hosiery  (see  these  words). 
Tissues  (see  these  words). 

others  of  all  kinds,  combed  or  carded,  dyed  or  not. 
*Dross  wool. 

♦Condensed  milk,  pure  or  with  sugar. 

♦Lanoline. 

**  Rabbits. 

"Washes,  volvic  and  others. 
Vegetables,  fresh — 

Leek,  cabbage  (not  including  cauliflowers),  carrots,  onions,  garlic,  turnips. 

♦Others. 
♦Yeast. 

♦Librine  or  agar-agar.  • 
♦Lichens  for  dyestuffs,  ground  or  whole. 
♦Cork,  wrought  or  unwrought. 

Filings  and  waste  from  old  works,  of  copper,  brass,  tin  or  zinc,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Flax,  raw,  scutched,  combed  or  in  tow. 

♦Liquors. 

Opera-glasses,  other  than  fancy  goods. 
Machines — 

♦Electric  dynamos. 

♦For  refrigerating  purposes.  1 

Tools  and  detached  \parts  thereof. 

And  machine  parts,  navigation,  aviation  and  aerostation. 

And  parts  thereof,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  and  arms. 
♦Mace. 
Magneisium. 
Magnetos  (machines). 

Mesh  and  net-work,  silver  frock  of  nail  (re-exportation). 
♦Handles  for  tools. 

Manganese  (metal)  in  all  its  forms,  including  ore. 
Drugs — 

♦♦Of  olives. 

♦Of  apples. 

♦Of  grapes. 
♦Margarine  and  similar  substances. 
♦♦Marijoram  leaves. 

♦Chestnuts  (see  Farinaceous  substances). 
Materials — 

Electrical,  serviceable  for  war  purposes,  and  parts  thereof. 
Naval  and  military  (wrought  or  unwrought). 

♦♦Sanitary  (not  including  surgical  instruments  and  accessories)  (see  those  words) 

For  transportation  purposes  (wrought  or  unwrought). 
Materials,  raw  or  refined,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  acetones  (other  than  those  men 

tioned  elsewhere). 
Lubricating  materials — 

With  mineral  oil  basis. 

♦Others. 
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Miners'  wicks. 

♦♦Medicines  (other  than  those  named  and  prohibited  in  this  list). 
Molasses. 

*Membranes  for  pork  butchers. 
♦Menthol. 

*Mercury  (ore,  metal,  compounds  and  preparations  of) 
♦Antifriction  metal. 
Methylsalicylate. 
Grindstones — 

Emery. 

**  Others. 

♦Mica  in  sheets  and  plates,  wrought  mica  and  micanite. 
♦Honey. 

♦Millet  (see  Farinaceous  substances). 
Ores — 

♦Cerium,  lanthanum  and  thorium  (see  Monozite). 
♦Iron. 

Others  (see  corresponding  metals). 
Molybdenum — 
♦Ore. 
Metal. 
♦Salts  of. 

♦Monozite  (cerium,  lanthanum  and  thorium  ores). 
Coin — 

Silver. 

Nickel,  copper  and  brass. 

Gold. 
Morphine. 
Mules. 
Munitions. 
♦Nutmegs. 

♦Mats  of  straw  and  vegetable  fibres. 
Ships  (see  Vessels). 
♦♦Neosalvarsan  (see  Salvarsan). 
Nickel — 
Ore. 

♦Metal,  pure  or  alloyed  in  all  its  forms. 
Nitrates  and  nitrites. 
Nitroglycerine. 
♦Nuts  of  all  kinds. 

♦♦Vomic  nuts,  alkaloids  and  preparations  of. 
♦♦Novocaine. 
♦Stones  from  fruits. 
Articles — 

Special  steel. 

Unwrought  or  composed  of  military  or  naval  materials. 

For  transportation  purposes. 

♦♦For  surgical  dressing. 
Eggs  (poultry). 
♦Oleine. 

♦Oleomargarine  and  similar  substances. 
Opium  and  preparations  with  opium  as  a  basis. 

Gold,  unwrought,  pig,  ingots,  bars,  powder,  destroyed  articles  and  gold  coin. 

♦Bone. 

Osmium — 

Metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Articles  made  of  osmium,  pure  or  alloyed,  others  than  jewellery. 
♦Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  (see  also  Machine  tools). 
Tools — 

Of  special  steel,  and  parts  thereof  (not  including  tools  for  clockmaking) . 
♦For  carpenters,  wheelsmiths,  ploughsmiths,  blacksmiths  and  harnessmakers. 
♦And  accessories  for  pioneers. 
Sharp-edged  of  iron  or  common  steel. 

Handled  or  not,  of  cast-iron,  iron  or  steel  of  the  following  kinds  :  spades,  shears, 
axes,  shovels,  hoes,  power  saws,  hand  saws,  pruning-bills. 
Articles  of  special  steel. 
Straw. 
Palladium — 

Metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Articles  of  pure  or  alloyed  palladium,  others  than  jewellery. 
♦Surgical  dressings  (articles  for). 
Paper — 

♦Parafine.  , 

Photographic. 
♦Parafine. 
♦♦Paraldehyde. 
♦Ornaments. 
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Hides — 

Raw  or  prepared. 

*Rabbit  skins  (raw  furs). 
Shovels  (see  Tools). 
**  Peptone. 
Perchlorates. 
Peroxydes — 

Sodium. 

♦♦Metallic,  others. 
♦Phormium-tenax  (fibres  of)   (see    Filamentous  vegetables) 
*Lime  phosphates. 
♦Phosphorus. 

♦Piassava  (fibres  of)  (see    Filamentous  vegetables). 
♦Kernels. 

♦Electric  batteries  and  their  elements. 
♦Pimento. 

Detached  pieces  made  of  special  steel. 
Spades  (see  Tools). 
Photographic  plates. 
Platinum — 

Metal,  ore  and  salts. 

Articles  of  pure  or  alloyed  platinum,  6ther  than  jewellery. 
Lead — 
Ore. 

♦Metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

♦Pipes  and  all  other  articles  of. 
♦Feathers  (poultry)   (waste  feathers  and  down). 
♦Handles  for  tools. 
♦♦Hair  (see    Hair  and  bristles). 
Fish — 

Fresh  or  in  brine,  dried,  salted. 

♦Preserved. 
Pepper. 
Pitch. 

Potatoes  of  all  kinds. 

♦Pongees  and  shantungs,  failles  and  taffetas  (see  Tissues). 
Potassium,  potash  and  potash  salts. 

Powder  and  similar  explosives  (guncotton,  nitro-glycerine,  fulmi-cotton,  etc  ) 
♦Rennet. 

Products  for  the  manufacture  of  asphyxiating  gases. 
Chemical  products — 

♦♦For  pharmaceutical  uses. 

Derived  from  coal  tar. 
Phosphorated  products  of  all  kinds. 
Projectiles  and  other  war  munitions. 
♦♦Protargol. 

Pulverizers,  other  than  for  toilet,  medicinal  and  domestic  purposes. 

Pyramidon. 

♦Pyrites. 

Pyrolignite  or  acetate  of  lime. 
Quinine  and  its  salts. 
Roots — 

Heather,  pipe  forms,  etc. 

Chicory,  green  or  dried. 

♦For  dyestuffs,  ground  or  raw. 
♦Radium  and  its  salts. 
♦Vintage  grapes  (see  also  Fruits). 
♦♦Bohmeria. 

Receptacles  of  iron  or  steel  for  compressed  or  liquefied  gases. 
Rosin — 

Pine  or  spruce. 

♦Others. 
Rhodium — 

Metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Articles  of  pure  or  alloyed  rhodium,  not  including  jewellery. 
Rivets  for  shoes. 
Spawn,  cod  or  mackerel. 
♦Rattan,  with  or  without  bark. 
Ruthenium — 

Metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Articles  of  pure  or  alloyed  ruthenium,  not  including  jewellery. 
♦Monozite  sand. 

♦♦Saccharine  and  similar  products. 
Bags  of  all  kinds. 
♦Saffren  (flowers  of). 
♦Lard. 

♦♦Salicylate  of  soda. 
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Beet  salt. 
Salol. 

**Salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  (hydrochlorate  of  dioxydiamidoor-senobenzol). 

♦Dried  blood  (see  Glue). 

♦Girths. 

♦♦Santonine  and  preparations  of. 
♦Sauces  and  condiments. 
Soap — 

♦♦Perfumed. 

♦Other. 

Power  saws  and  hand  saws  (see  Tools). 

♦♦Selenium. 

Salts — 

Of  alumina. 

Of  ammonia. 

Of  arsenic. 

Of  bismuth. 

Of  cerium,  of  thorium  and  other  salts  of  rare  earths. 

♦Of  chrome. 

♦Of  copper. 

♦Of  tin. 

♦Of  mercury. 

♦Of  molybdenum. 

Of  platinum. 

Of  potash. 

♦Of  radium. 

♦♦Of  titanium. 

♦♦Of  vanadium. 

♦Marine,  saline  and  rock,  raw  or  refined. 
Pruning-bills  (see  Tools). 
♦♦Serums. 

♦Shantungs  (see  Tissues). 

♦♦Silicium. 

♦Sodium. 

♦Silks  in  cocoons,  raw,  wrought,  dyed;  floss;  marine  silk  (byssus). 

♦Manufactures  of  silk  (see  Tissues). 

Bran  and  other  milling  residue. 

Caustic  soda.  > 

♦Soda  (hyposulphite  of). 

♦Sulphur  and  pyrites. 

♦Soups,  condensed  or  dried. 

♦Esparto  (fibres  of)   (see    Filamentous  vegetables). 
♦Steatite  (chalk  for  tailors,  Briangon  chalk). 
♦Aloes  sugar. 
Tannins  sugar. 
Sugar — 

Raw,  refined  or  candied. 

Of  milk. 
♦Tallow. 
Sulphate — 

Of  copper  and  verditer,  boiled  and  cupiferous  powder. 

♦♦Of  radium. 

♦♦Of  zinc. 
Sulfonal. 
Sulphide — 

Of  carbon. 

Of  sodium. 
Tobacco — 

In  leaves  or  in  ribs,  Algeria. 

♦Other  than  from  Algeria,  all  kinds. 
♦Taffetas  and  failles  (see  Tissues). 
♦Talc. 
♦♦Tapioca. 

♦Floor  mats  and  horse  blankets,  made  of  hair. 
Alkaline  tartrate — 

Of  potash. 

♦Others. 

Dyes,  obtained  from  pitch  or  coal. 
Telegraphy  (materials  for). 
Terpine. 

Infusoria  earths. 
♦Tea. 

Theobromine.  * 
Turpentine —  f 

Essence  of. 
♦Products  containing  essence  of. 
Tetrachloride  of  carbon. 
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Thermometers,  medical. 
** Thyme  (leaves  of). 

♦♦Thymol  and  preparations  of.  ✓ 
Thorium. 

Tissues  (eee    Waterproof  clothing)  — 
Of  hemp — 

Bleached  or  unbleached,  armour  cloth,  weighing  more  than  27  kilogs.    500  per 

100  square  metres. 
♦Others. 

Of  cotton  (see  Manufactures  of  cotton)  — 

Bleached  or  unbleached,  armour  cloth,  weighing  more  than  22  kilogs,  per  100 
square  metres. . 

**Others. 
**Of  animal  hair. 
*Of  vegetable  fibres. 
Of  jute — 

Unbleached,   armour   cloth,   weighing  more  than   30   kilogs.   per   100  square 

metres. 
**  Others. 

Of  wool —  y 

Or  clothing,  weighing  400  grammes  and  more  per  square  metre  and  of  even 
colour. 

**  Others. 
**Of  bohmeria  (grass-cloth). 

*Of  silk,  of  floss  silk,  pure  or  mixed  with  other  textile  materials  and  all  kinds  of 
artificial  silk. 

Tissues  specially  adopted  to  the  construction  of  airships. 
Titanium — 

*Ore. 

Metal. 

♦♦Salts. 
**Peat. 

Cake,  malt,  and  products  that  can  be  used  for  cattle  feed. 
Tractors  of  all  kinds. 
**Trional. 
Trioxymethylene. 
Tungsten — 

Ore. 

*Metal  in  all  its  forms. 
**Urea  and  all  its  compounds. 

♦♦Urotropine  (tetromine  hexomethylene)  and  preparations  of. 
TTva-ursi  (leaves  of). 
** Vaccine  matters. 
Vanadium — 

*Ore. 

Metal. 

**  Salts  of. 
*Vanilla. 

♦Varec  and  other  wrack  for  the  extraction  of  iodine. 
Vaseline. 

Filamentous  vegetables,  not  named,  raw,  scutched,  twisted  or  in  twists,  and  tow,  even 
spun. 

Ventilators,  from  50  to  250  kilogs. 
♦Varnish. 

Veronal  (diethylbarbituric  acid)  and  sodic  veronal. 

Optical  glass  and  glasses  for  spectacles. 

♦Bladders,  envelopes  and  membranes  for  pork  butchers. 

♦Waterproof  clothing. 

Meat — 

Preserved  by  refrigerating  process. 
Fresh. 
Smoked. 
Salted. 
♦Wines. 

Automobiles,  tractors  of  all  kinds,  pneumatics,  and  all  articles,  manufactured  or  not, 

naval,  military  or  transport  material. 
Poultry — 

♦Living. 

♦Dead,  fresh  or  preserved  in  any  way  whatever. 
Zinc — 
Ore. 

Metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 
♦Articles  of. 
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PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Importation  of  Matches  via  certain  Custom  Houses  free  of  Customs  Duty. 

With  reference  to  previous  notices  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  respecting  the  importa- 
tion of  matches  into  Russia  free  of  Customs  duty,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states 
that  they  are  in  receipt  of  information  to  the  effect  that  the  official  Bulletin  of  Laws 
of  Petrograd  for  the  25th  October/7th  November  contains  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  dated  the  16/29th  October,  authorizing,  in  virtue  of  the  Imperial  decree  of 
the  12th/25th  January,  the  importation  into  Russia,  free  of  Customs  duty,  until  the 
lst/14th  January,  1917,  of  the  -following  quantities  of  safety  matches : — 

Number  of  Boxes  Containing  not  more  than 
Via  the  Custom  Houses  of —  Seventy-five  Matches  each 

Vladivostok   80,000,000  (in  place  of  the  20,000,000  boxes  previously  authorized). 

Reval   40,000,000  "         "  100,000,000 

Importation  of  Books  in  Bindings. 

With  reference  to  previous  notices  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  respecting  the  importa- 
tion into  Russia  of  books  in  bindings  and  boards,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states 
that  they  are  now  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to  the  effect 
that,  according  to  a  Russian  Customs  Circular  (No.  33,497)  of  the  15th/28th  October, 
published  in  the  official  Messenger  of  Finance,  of  Petrograd  for  the  23rd  October/5th 
November,  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  authorized  the  Customs  authorities  to  allow 
in  future  bound  books,  imported  from  abroad  and  not  subject  to  release  under  the 
circulars  of  the  10th/23rd  and  I7th/30th  March,  1916,  and  the  5th/18th  May,  1916,  to 
be  released  from  Custom  houses  after  the  bindings  have  been  destroyed,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  books. 

Brohibition  of  the  Importation  of  Articles  of  Luxury. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  an  Imperial  decree,  dated  the 
20th  October/2nd  November,  was  published  in  the  official  Bulletin  of  Laws,  of  Petro- 
grad for  the  28th  October/lOth  November,  empowering  the  Council  of  Ministers,  on 
conjoint  representations  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and, .so  far  as 
regards  Finland,  of  the  Governor  General  of  Finland  and  the  Imperial  Finnish  Senate, 
to  prohibit,  under  the  following  regulations,  the  importation  into  the  Empire  (includ- 
ing the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland)  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  to  confirm  lists  of  such 
articles : — 

(1)  The  said  lists  are  to  be  issued  separately  for  the  Empire  and  for  Finland. 

(2)  The  prohibition  is  not  to  apply  to  goods  imported  on  account  of  Government 
institutions,  or  for  duly  certified  necessities  of  national  defence; 

(3)  The  Minister  of  Commerce,  in  concurrence  with  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
may  authorize  in  separate  special  cases,  on  separate  application  each  time,  exceptions 
from  the  said  prohibitions,  so  far  as  the  Empire  is  concerned.  Exceptions  with  regard 
to  the  import  into  Finland  may  be  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Finnish  Senate,  acting 
in  concurrence  with  the  Governor  General  of  Finland,  provided  that  there  be  no  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  informed,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  that  the  prohibition 
contemplated  by  this  decree  has  not  yet  come  into  force  pending  the  promulgation  of 
the  lists  of  the  articles  which  it  is  intended  to  prohibit. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  as  stated  already  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  importa- 
tion into  the  Empire  of  all  goods  on  private  account  via  Vladivostok  is  nt  pregenl 
prohibited.  This  prohibition  is  of  a  temporary  character;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  it  will  continue,  as  the  period  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  govern  hum  it 
material  to  be  railed  and  on  the  capacity  of  railway  conveyances.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  exceptions  will  be  made  in  favour  of  goods  which  were  enroute  for 
Russia  via  Vladivostok  before  this  prohibition  was  announced. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  King- 
dom, stationed  at  Liverpool,  will  submit  reports  on  apple  market  conditions  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  twice  each  week  cabled  reports  on  prevailing  fruit  prices  in  Great 
Britain  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Smith,  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  cargo  inspectors  at  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  These 
semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  The  cables 
referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Eeports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
of  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  here  are  wholesale  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Liverpool:  Sale  December  11.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Grampian,  Ben  Davis,  Extra 
No.  3,  23s  6d,  No.  3,  22s  6d;  Spy,  Extra  No.  3,  23s  6d;  Baldwin,  No.  2,  31s  6d.  Nova 
Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Durango:  Golden  Kusset,  Extra  No.  3,  27  to  29s,  No.  3,  26s  6d; 
mixed  variety  lots  No.  1,  25s  6d,  No.  2,  22  to  23s,  Extra  No.  3,  22  to  24s,  No.  3,  18  to 
21s.  Sale  December  13,  2,650  boxes  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Grampian,  gener- 
ally satisfactory  condition.  Spies  show  waste  and  bruising,  some  slack  packs;  Wage- 
ner  No.  1  (sizes  96  to  113)  9  to  10s,  (sizes  125  to  163)  10s  9d  to  lis  3d,  No.  2,  9s  to 
9s  9d;  Jonathans  No.  1,  10s  6d  to  10s  9d;  Salome  No.  1  (sizes  125  to  163),  10s  9d 
to  lis,  No.  2,  9s  9d;  Ben  Davis  No.  1,  8s  to  9s  9d;  Spy  No.  2  (sizes  96  to  113)  9s, 
(sizes  125  to  163)  9s  9d;  Pewaukees  No.  1  (sizes  125  to  163)  8s  3d;  Newtowns  No.  2 
10s  6d  to  lis;  Eome  Beauty  No.  2  (sizes  96  to  113)  7s  to  8s  9d),  (sizes  125  to  163) 
9s  6d.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Corsican:  Golden  Bussets  No.  1,  36s,  No.  2,  30s, 
No.  3,  27s  6d;  Greenings  No.  1  (slack),  27s;  Fallawaters  (slack),  No.  1,  27s,  No.  2, 
26s  6d;  Baldwin  No.  1,  30s;  Oregon  Newtown,  Extra  Fancy  (sizes  125  to  163)  13s  3d 
to  13s  9d.   Virginia  Albemarle  Pippins,  best  shippers  44  to  47s;  York  Imperial  38s  6d. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  December  16.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Corsican:  No.  1 
Baldwins  28s  6d,  No.  2's  26s;  No.  1  Fallawaters  (slack)  28s  6d,  No.  2's  25s  6d;  No.  1 
Bussets  (slack)  30s,  No.  2's  26s;  No.  1  Starks  29s.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Corsican :  No. 
1  Greenings  37s,  No.  2's  35s  6d,  No.  3's  25s;  No.  1  Spy  39s,  No.  2's  34s  6d,  No.  3's 
24s  6d;  No.  1  Cranberry  Pippin  35s,  No.  2's  33s,  No.  3's  28s;  No.  1  Bussets  42s,  No. 
2's  42s,  No.  3's  28s.  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Grampian:  No.  2  Borne  Beauty 
(size  96  to  113)  7s  9d;  No.  2  Spy  (size  175  to  200)  10s;  No.  1  Pewaukee  and  Ben 
Davis  (size  96  to  113)  7s  6d.  Extra  Fancy  Washington  Jonathans  (size  125  to  163) 
lis  6d,  Spitzenberg  lis  9d.  No.  1  Maine  Baldwins  35s,  Ben  Davis  32s.  Virginia 
York  Imperials  38  to  40s. 

London:  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Sachem  arrived  in  generally  satisfactory 
condition.  Sale  of  December  15 :  No.  1  Bibston  29  to  31s,  No.  2's  28  to  30s,  No.  3's 
23  to  24s;  No.  1  Baldwins  26  to  28s,  No.  2's  24  to  26s,  No.  3's  21  to  23s;  No.  1 
Kings  27  to  30s,  No.  2's  27  to  29s,  No.  3's  22  to  24s ;  No.  1  Golden  Bussets  40  to  41s 
for  a  few  of  the  best  lots,  others  34  to  36s,  No.  2's  31  to  34s,  No.  3's  26  to  28s;  No.  1 
Fallawaters  24  to  26s,  No.  2's  22  to  24s,  No.  3's  20  to  22s ;  No.  1  Starks  26s,  No.  2's 
24s,  No.  3's  23s;  No.  1  Manns  26s,  No.  2's  23s,  No.  3's  18s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  of  December  13.  British  Columbia  apples  ex  ss.  Pretorian  and 
Athenia:  No.  1  Jonathan  (size  125  to  163)  10s  6d,  Borne  Beauty  9s  9d,  Yellow  New- 
town 10s  6d;  No.  1  Spy  (size  96  to  113)  9s  6d,  (size  125  to  163)  10s  6d;  No.  2  Spy 
(size  125  to  163)  9s  6d;  No.  1  Wagener  (size  125  to  163)  9s  3d,  No.  2's  9s;  No.  1 
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Gano  9s  6d,  Ben  Davis  8s  6d.  Ontario  apples  ex  ss.  Pretorian:  No.  1  Greening  393, 
No.  2's  35s;  No.  1  Kings  45s,  No.  2's  38s;  No.  1  Hubbardson  32s,  No.  2's  25s  6d; 
No.  1  Baldwins  (inferior)  26s,  No.  2's  24s,  No.  3's  19s  6d,  Extra  3's  21s;  No.  1  Starks 
30s,  Extra  3's  22s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  26s,  No.  2's  24s,  Extra  3's  20s  6d;  Golden  Russets 
Extra  3's  22s.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Athenia  and  Pretorian:  No.  1  Greenings 
23s,  No.  2's  22s ;  No.  1  Baldwins  22s  6d,  No.  2's  20s,  No.  3's  15s ;  No.  1  Stark  24s  6d, 
No.  2's  22s  6d,  No.  3's,  16s;  No.  1  Ben  Davis  22s;  No.  1  Mcintosh  18s  6d,  No.  2's  17s, 
No.  3's  15s  6d ;  No.  1  Pewaukees  18s  6d,  No.  2's  17s.  Extra  Fancy  Washington  Jona- 
thans (size  125  to  163)  lis. 

Liverpool:  Sale  of  December  18.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  ss.  Tabasco:  Only  a 
few  barrels  landed.  No.  1  Baldwins  27s,  No.  2's  24s,  No.  3's  22  to  23s ;  No.  1  Starks 
26s  6d,  No.  2's  25s;  No.  1  Greenings  29s  6d;  No.  1  Russets  36s,  No.  2's  31  to  32s,  No. 
37s  26  to  27s. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  REGULATIONS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  J ournal  in  its  issue  of  November  30,  1916,  states  that  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Bill  has  been  received  which  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  late  Argen- 
tine Government,  modifying  the  conditions  under  which  commercial  travellers  may 
exercise  their  calling  in  the  Republic. 

Under  the  existing  laws  fifteen  separate  licenses  (for  fourteen  provinces  and  the 
federal  capital)  are  necessary  in  order  that  commercial  travellers  may  visit  the  whole 
of  the  Republic.  The  licenses  vary  in  cost  between  200  and  1,000  pesos1  currency, 
totalling  a  sum  of  7,000  pesos.  The  result  has  been  that  but  few  travellers  visit  the 
less  important  provinces,  which  have  received  a  very  small  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  provide  for  the  use  of  a  single  license,  which 
will  enable  a  commercial  traveller  to  do  business  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  in  all 
branches  of  trade.  The  license  is  to  be  valid  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  issue, 
instead  of  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  as  is  now  the  case.  If  only  one 
branch  of  trade  is  represented  the  license  fee  will  be  400  pesos,  with  an  addition  of  200 
pesos  for  each  additional  branch,  the  maximum  fee  payable  being  1,000  pesos,  which 
will  entitle  the  holder  of  the  license  to  do  business  in  all  branches  of  trade. 

The  branches  of  commerce  subject  to  license  are: — 

(1)  Articles  of  clothing  and  primary  materials  for  same; 

(2)  Foodstuffs  and  beverages  and  primary  materials  for  same; 

(3)  Building  materials  and  agricultural  requisites,  comprising  remedies  and 
specifics  for  live  stock,  plants,  and  fertilizers ; 

(4)  Machinery,  repair  parts,  and  tools  of  all  classes;  and 

(5)  Any  other  class  of  articles  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  groups. 

Article  6  of  the  Bill  proposes  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  licenses  to  commercial 
travellers  engaged  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  Bill  also  contains  provisions  to  the  effect  that  samples,  sample  cases  and 
patterns  brought  from  abroad  may  be  cleared  through  the  custom  house  or  receptories 
by  the  presentation  of  a  written  application,  stating  complete  and  minute  details  of 
the  goods,  a  bond  being  given  for  the  value  of  the  duties,  to  hold  good  for  360  days. 

The  British  Minister  points  out  that  as  Congress  adjourned  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  there  is  little  prospect  of  action  being  taken  on  it  in  the  near 
future. 


i  Peso  —  *965  cents. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

{British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
Australia. 

NEW  STANDARD  FOR  CONDENSED  MILK. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  copy  of  Statutory  Rules  No.  195  of  1916, 
dated  August  23,  1916,  which  have  been  issued  under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descrip- 
tions) Act,  1905,  and  which  amend  the  "standard"  prescribed  for  condensed  milk 
in  Statutory  Rules  No.  347  of  1913.  The  new  standard,  which  will  come  into  opera- 
tion on  December  1,  1916,  is  as  follows: — 

Condensed  milk  shall  be  milk  which  is  condensed  or  concentrated  by  any 
process  whatever,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  cane  sugar;  when  contain- 
ing such  sugar,  it  shall  also  contain  not  less  than  8^5  per  cent  of  butter  fat!, 
and  22  per  cent  of  milk  solids  not  fat,  or,  when  not  containing  such  sugar, 
shall  contain  not  less  than  8  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  20  per  cent  of  milk 
solids  not  fat. 

(The  italicized  phrase  is  new,  and  has  been  substituted  for  the  phrase  "9  per 
cent:1) 

With  regard  to  the  standards  which  have  been  prescribed  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  certain  articles,  it  is  provided  under  section  9  of  Statutory  Rules  No.  347  of  1913, 
that  the  importation  of  articles  which  do  not  comply  with  the  standards  set  out,  is 
prohibited,  unless  the  "  trade  description "  applied  to  the  goods  includes,  in  bold 
and  legible  characters,  the  matters  and  the  extent  to  which  the  goods  do  not  comply 
with  the  standards  applicable  thereto. 


New  Zealand. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS' — AMENDED  LISTS. 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  September  18,  1916,  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
various  articles  from  the  Dominion  to  certain  destinations  as  follows: — 

(A)  To  any  destination,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs — 
Rennet. 

(B)  To  any  other  destination  than  the  United  Kingdom,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Minister  of  Customs — 

Woolled  sheep  shins. 

[The  item  "  Sheep  skins  (with  or  without  wool)  pig  skins  and  pelts, 
including  grains  and  linings  "  is  deleted.] 

(C)  To  any  other  destination  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  British  possessions 
and  protectorates,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs — 

Sheep  slcins  (without  wool),  pig  shins,  pelts. 
[Transferred  from  Group  (B).] 
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PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORTATION  OF  SOAP. 

A  copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  dated  September  18,  1916,  has  been  received  which 
prohibits  the  importation,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  of  soap 
manufactured  in  or  exported  from  any  place  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  or  a 
British  possession. 

PROHIBITING  IMPORTATION  OF  ENEMY  GOODS. 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  the  2Gth  September,  contains  copy 
of  Order  in  Council,  dated  September  26,  1916,  relative  to  the  importation  of  goods 
manufactured  or  produced  in  enemy  territory.  The  Order  in  Council  states  that  the 
importation  into  New  Zealand  is  prohibited,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister 
of  Customs,  of  any  goods  which,  whether  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,,  have  been  manufactured  or  produced  in  or  exported  from  any  place 
which  at  the  date  of  this  Order  in  Council  is  enemy  territory;  the  term  "enemy 
territory"  is  declared  to  include  all  territory  in  the  military  occupation  of  an  enemy 
state,  but  does  not  include  territory  in  the  military  occupation  of  His  Majesty. 
Goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  manufactured  or  produced  in  enemy  territory  if  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as  estimated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913,  with  respect  to  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty, 
has  its  source  in  enemy  territory. 


Bermuda. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  IMPORTATIONS,  OF  POTATOES. 

The  Bermuda  Official  Gazette  of  the  14th  October  contains  copy  of  the  regulations 
which  have  been  issued  under  section  3  of  the  "  Potato  Importation  Act,  1914."  It 
is  provided  in  these  regulations  that  all  potatoes  imported  into  or  landed  in  the  islands 
shall  be  inspected  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  Importation 
on  and  after  October  10,  1916,  is  prohibited  from  the  following  countries,  which  have 
been  declared  infected  countries  for  the  purposes  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  viz. : — 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, 

The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

The  importation  of  potatoes  from  the  quarantined  districts  in  the  United  States 
is  prohibited  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a  duly  recognized  Government 
authority  as  to  their  freedom  from  contamination. 

Provision  in  the  regulations  is  also  made  for  the  inspection  of  seed  potatoes  and 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  small  and  other  undesirable  potatoes. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

Galena  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  at  Lourenco  Marques. 
Cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,153,000  passed  the  South  African  customs  in  1915. 
Canned  soups  of  the  value  of  £135,000  were  imported  by  South  Africa  in  1915. 
There  is  a  glut  of  potatoes  on  the  Rand,  and  flour  is  still  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Last  year  the  United  States  supplied  the  South  African  Kailways  Administration 
with  12  locomotives. 

This  year  there  are  in  South  Africa,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  31,424,680 
sheep  and  8,920,270  goats. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  provide  a  central  mill  for  the  cotton  industry 
of  Rustenburg,  Transvaal. 

Drapers  at  Joburg  report  that  smaller  quantities  of  goods  are  now  being  sold, 
although  values  are  higher. 

September's  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  Africa  surpass  in 
value  all  previous  monthly  records. 

Firms  in  British  East  Africa  are  already  arranging  to  open  branches  in  what 
was  until  recently  German  East  Africa. 

American  machinery  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  jam  factories  of  the 
Western  Province  of  the  Cape. 

Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  lying  in  Norway  awaiting  shipment  to 
Joburg,  but  tonnage  is  very  scarce. 

Electrical  goods  are  arriving  in  South  Africa  from  the  United  Kingdom  more 
freely  now,  but  contracting  work  has  not  improved. 

Antimony  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  at  Steynsdorp.  It  is  being  exploited 
by  a  company  called  Antimony,  Ltd. 

A  cheese  factory  is  to  be  erected  at  Aliwal  North,  for  which  an  order  for  the 
complete  plant  has  lately  been  placed  in  England. 

The  South  African  railways  have  decided  to  recommend  an  additional  programme 
of  construction  in  respect  of  engines  and  trucks. 

Under  every  heading  South  Africa  imported  vastly  more  spirits  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  than  during  the  first  six  months  of  last. 

Cape  pine  is  being  more  extensively  used  than  formerly  in  the  mines  and  the 
cheaper  buildings,  as  well  as  for  temporary  packing  cases. 

For  several  months  past  Messrs.  Mossop  &  Son,  Ltd.,  have  been  exporting  leather 
to  England  from  their  Rondebosch  tannery  for  military  needs. 

The  recent  dumping  in  Joburg  of  50,000  pairs  of  second-hand  boots  from  the 
United  States  upset  the  local  trade  in  the  South  African-made  article  for  the  Kaffir 
trade. 

Complaint  is  made  that  many  lines  of  American  goods  are  practically  shut  out 
from  South  Africa  owing  to  the  heavy  freight  rates  between  Colonial  and  American 
ports. 

Out  of  50,000  shares  in  the  United  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Joburg,  now  in  liquida- 
tion, 49,900  are  held  by  enemy  shareholders.  The  company  was  a  branch  of  the  Berlin 
concern  of  the  same  name. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Witwatersrand  Commercial  Exchange  declares  that  Joburg 
mining  material  merchants  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  amount  of 
business  they  have  transacted  during  the  year. 
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The  Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  co-operating  in  the  promotion  of  a 
petition  by  Durban  importers  to  Gen.  Botha,  praying  the  Government  to  introduce 
a  measure  to  prevent  an  influx  of  enemy  goods  after  the  war. 

Outfitters  in  South  Africa  are  overstocked. 

Beeswax  from  South  Africa  is  now  reaching  London  in  considerable  quantities. 
A  fine  modern  hotel  has  been  put  up  at  the  Victoria  Falls.    It  cost  £50,000. 
Large  numbers  of  discarded  motor-car  bodies  are  being  sold  by  the  Union  Govern- 
ment. 

Locally-made  confectionery  has  not  greatly  affected  the  imports  to  South  Africa 
from  other  countries.  r 

The  outfitting  trade  in  South  Africa  is  extremely  quiet,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
so  many  thousands  of  men  now  in  the  Army. 

No  window  glass  was  received  in  South  Africa  from  Japan  in  1914.  Glass  to  the 
value  of  £2,980  came  in  last  year,  however. 

The  production  of  Transvaal  copper  is  rapidly  increasing.  Last  year  £400,000 
worth  was  sold,  an  increase  of  £80,000  over  1914. 

Port  Elizabeth  producers  only  sent  £20,000  worth  of  wool  direct  to  the  United 
States  in  1914.    Last  year  the  value  was  £1,400,000. 

The  business  of  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel,  Ltd.,  is  being  compulsorily  wound  up 
in  South  Africa  under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

Specimens  of  tambookie  grass  and  paper  successfully  made  from  it  can  now  be 
inspected  in  the  South  African  Court  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Japan  is  endeavouring  to  arrange  better  direct  shipping  facilities  to  South  Africa. 
At  present  there  is  very  little  return  cargo  from  Union  ports. 

The  first  consignment  of  South  African  poultry  to  the  home  market  has  proved 
thoroughly  successful.    It  consisted  of  14  cases  of  turkeys  and  36  of  geese. 

It  is  stated  that  articles  such  as  sardines,  salmon,  pickles,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  in 
Joburg  cheaper  than  landed  cost,  owing  to  surplus  stocks  being  heavy. 

Electrical  goods  made  in  Japan  are  now  being  sold  in  South  Africa.  The  factory 
prices  are  even  cheaper  than  similar  goods  of  German  origin  in  the  pre-war  days. 

In  1914  America  supplied  9  per  cent  of  the  total  products  imported  by  South 
Africa.  In  1915,  in  spite  of  a  decreased  total  import,  the  proportion  was  increased  to 
more  than  16  per  cent. 

Owing  to  labour  difficulties,  the  Beira  and  Mashonaland  and  Rhodesia  railways 
now  carry  passengers  and  goods  and  other  traffic  on  condition  that  they  will  not  be 
liable  for  loss  arising  from  delay  or  detention. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  work  the  important  mica  deposits  at  Leydsdorp, 
O.F.S.  Some  of  the  sheets  run  as  large  as  6  by  8  inches,  and  trial  shipments  have 
fetched  as  much  on  the  English  market  as  the  well-known  Madras  mica. 

The  purchasing  power  of  South  Africa  is  again  illustrated  by  the  import  values 
for  August:  Capetown,  £669,461;  Port  Elizabeth,  £988,233;  East  London,  £338,249; 
Durban,  £1,480,113;  Lourengo  Marques,  £203,131;  other  ports,  £22,853. 

Natal  is  now  supplying  practically  the  whole  of  South  Africa  with  sugar. 

A  new  bill  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act,  1914,  is  being  drafted  for 
British  East  Africa. 

More  work  is  being  done  in  soap-making  at  the  Delmore  works  of  the  New  Trans- 
vaal Chemical  Company,  Ltd. 

New  types  of  milking  machines  are  being  run  in  the  agriculturist  centres  of  South 
Africa  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Maize  binders  are  just  beginning  to  be  used  in  South  Africa.  In  some  districts 
an  increasing  business  will  be  done  with  this  line. 

Oils  and  paints  are  in  somewhat  better  demand  in  the  Transvaal.  White  lead  is 
more  plentiful,  and  there  has  been  some  fall  in  the  price. 

There  is  a  flourishing  leather  factory  in  Worcester  (Cape),  where  work  is  carried 
on  at  high  pressure  in  order  to  cope  with  the  extensive  demand  for  Colonial  boots  and 
shoes. 
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In  1903  South  Africa  imported  beef  and  mutton  to  the  amount  of  52,885,000 
pounds.  Last  year  this  figure  had  dropped  to  only  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  now 
South  Africa  is  exporting  beef  in  large  but  altogether  insufficient  quantities. 

Mining  groups  and  business  men  on  the  Rand  consider  it  hopeless  to  expect  the 
execution  of  orders  for  steel  placed  in  America  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  the  steel 
corporation  has  announced  that  it  has  orders  on  its  books  for  the  supply  of  10,000,000 
tons. 

It  will  pay  British  manufacturers  of  caterpillar  types  of  motors  and  tractors 
capable  of  negotiating  deep  sand  and  pulverized  earth  to  file  with  the  British  consul  at 
Lourenco  Itlarques  their  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  a  statement  of  general  export  dis- 
counts, confidential  or  open. 

Exports  of  asbestos  from  South  Africa  show  a  great  increase. 

Wolframite  has  been  found  on  the  Sabi  river,  Rhodesia. 

Brushware  is  still  scarce  in  South  Africa  despite  -supplies  coming  from  Japan. 

British  manufacturers  of  enamelware  are  now  accepting  orders  from  South  Africa, 
although  they  refused  them  12  months  ago. 

The  Union  Government  is  being  urged  to  annually  set  aside  £50,000,  or  more,  for 
10  years  for  the  purpose  of  afforesting  new  areas. 

These  figures  serve  to  show  how  the  balance  is  changing  in  certain  South  African 
products:  In  1913  the  Union  imported  21,263,000  eggs.  This  year  it  will  be  found 
that  over  2,000,000  have  been  exported,  after  local  needs  have  been  satisfied. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  drug  market,  good  commercial 
results  would  accrue  from  the  co-operative  cultivation  in  South  Africa  of  aconite, 
arnica,  belladonna,  digitalis,  hyoscyamus,  licorice,  stramonium,  the  opium  poppy,  and 
so  forth. 

The  revival  of  the  ostrich  feather  trade  would  be  greatly  hastened  if  South  Afri- 
can farmers  would  continue  to  organize  suitable  exhibits  both  in  Europe  and  in  North 
and  South  America.    Surely  some  money  can  be  found  for  a  purpose  like  this. 

Passengers  can  now  travel  direct  from  Capetown  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 

Imports  entering  the  gold  coast  increased  in  value  from  £3,784,260  in  1911  to 
£4,509,538  in  1915. 

Two  vessels  recently  reached  South  Africa  from  Brazil  with  128,000  bags  of  coffee, 
and  another  is  due. 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  will  shortly  run  a  fort- 
nightly service  between  South  Africa  and  India. 

Japan's  exports  to  South  Africa  were  worth  £94,702  in  1911  and  £221,593  in  1915. 
They  are  expected  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  latter  figure  for  the  year  now 
closing. 

No  new  merchants  are  permitted  to  set  up  in  business  at  Tanga  for  the  present, 
but  any  merchant  in  Zanzibar  may  ship  to  any  merchant  now  in  Tanga  goods  such  as 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  cloth  for  natives,  etc. 

To  the  total  world's  coal  production  of  1,225,000,000  tons,  South  Africa  contri- 
buted in  1915  only  8,284,324  tons,  but  the  low  value  at  the  pit's  mouth  (4s.  5d.)  makes 
a  much  larger  trade  in  the  future  a  practical  certainty. 

In  1913 — a  normal  year — Great  Britain  purchased,  chiefly  from  the  Argentine, 
maize  to  the  value  of  £13,770,000.  This  is  a  big  market  to  bid  for.  In  that  year  South 
Africa  only  exported  £134,534  worth,  but  this  figure  had  improved  to  £759,000  in  1915. 

The  steamers  lately  purchased  by  the  Australian  Government  will  be  used  in  the 
South  African  trade  when  necessary. 

Shortly  the  main  ocean  liners  will  call  at  Lome,  Togoland,  once  a  month.  With 
the  development  of  trade  a  weekly  service  is  anticipated. 

The  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  gold  coast  last  year  was  £10,446,983, 
an  increase  of  £1,069,045,  or  11  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  imports  from  Japan  into  South  Africa  (includ- 
ing Rhodesia)  were  valued  at  £202,124,  or  only  £19,469  less  than  the  value  for  the  whole 
of  1914. 
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SALVAGE  OF  SUNKEN  SHIPS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Interest  has  been  aroused  here  in  technical  circles  by  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Club 
de  Engenharia  (Engineers'  Club)  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  by  Dr.  Sylvio  Pellico  Portella, 
concerning  his  invention  for  the  salvage  of  sunken  ships.  It  is  claimed  by  him  that 
the  invention  is  applicable  to  ships  sunk  at  almost  any  depth,  so  long  as  divers  are 
able  to  reach  them,  and  that  it  is  effective  in  putting  a  wreck  afloat,  no  matter  what 
its  position  on  the  sea  floor. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  tender  of  special  model,  which  is  equipped  with  floats 
of  waterproof  material.  These  are  neatly  folded,  but  later  when  inflated  with  air  they 
assume  all  sorts  of  shapes— parallelopipedons,  spheres,  cylinders,  etc.  They  are  carried 
down  by  divers  and  attached  to  various  portions  of  the  sunken  vessel,  both  within  and 
without,  still  retaining  their  connection  by  means  of  hose  with  the  tender  ship.  When 
all  are  properly  fastened  in  place  they  are  inflated  by  air  pressure  from  above,  like  the 
tires  of  an  automobile.  As  they  swell  they  are  said  to  gradually  displace  the  water 
within  and  without  the  wreck,  and  it  is  said  that  by  their  own  buoyancy  they  float  it 
to  the  surface. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  invention  had  two  trials  in  Paris. 


TRADE  NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 
Havre. 

The  Paris,  the  biggest  French  liner  yet  built,  has  been  launched  at  St.  Nazaire. 
She  is  750  feet  long,  has  a  displacement  of  37,000  tons,  is  of  45,000  horse-power  and 
will  carry  3,000  passengers. 

La  Rochelle. 

American  importers  of  cognac  have  placed  very  large  orders  for  shipments  this 
reason.    Prices  are  expected  to  be  very  high  this  autumn. 

Lyons. 

Next  year,  beginning  on  March  1  and  continuing  for  fifteen  days,  the  second 
annual  Lyons  Sample  Fair  will  take  place. 

Paris. 

The  following  figures  bearing  upon  France's  imports  of  metals  during  1915  deserve 
a  wide  attention: — 

In  1913  the  total  imports  of  pig-iron,  steel  billets,  bars,  blooms,  iron,  iron  and 
steel  plate,  tin,  iron  and  steel  wire,  and  rails  amounted  to  just  over  100,000  tons.  In 
1915  they  amounted  to  over  1,040,000  tons.  Great  Britain  in  1913  supplied  France 
with  56,757  tons  of  steel  and  iron,  and  in  1915  with  677,560  tons.  The  United  States 
in  1915  furnished  143,770  tons,  compared  with  2,991  in  the  year  before  the  war. 

These  amazing  increases  are  due  only  in  a  small  degree  to  the  drop  in  French 
production.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  due  to  the  development  of  war  industries,  the 
construction  of  workshops,  and  the  building  of  new  railways  and  of  warships  of  every 
type.  Much  of  the  material  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools.  The 
rest  has  been  turned  into  arms  and  munitions  of  the  monthly  value  of  about'  40,000,- 
000  sterling. 
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St.  Etienne. 

The  French  "  Syndicate  of  Hat  Manufacturers,"  employing  in  peace  time  a  very 
large  number  of  hands,  according  to  a  report  has  recently  been  compelled  to  close 
down  many  of  their  factories  owing  to  shortage  of  labour.  In  some  instances  French 
hat  firms  have  advised  their  foreign  customers  to  place  their  orders  in  England. 

Wholesale  prices  of  bottles  have  increased  about  30  per  cent,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  skilled  labour.  Thus  the  price  per  100  bottles  is  now  16s.  In  normal  times  some 
2,400  workmen  are  employed  here,  against,  at  the  present  time,  some  800. 


GROCERIES  FOR  FAR  EAST  SHOULD  BE  TINNED. 

(United  States  Consul,  A.  A.  Williamson,  Darien,  Manchuria.) 

As  regards  the  Darien  trade  in  foreign  groceries,  the  determining  factor  in  plac- 
ing an  order  is  very  frequently  the  style  of  package  used  by  the  manufacturer.  "  Are 
the  goods  tinned  ? 99  is  the  first  question  asked.  The  reason  is  that  commodities  packed 
in  tins  remain  fresh  until  used,  and  a  stock  of  goods  may  be  laid  in  without  fear  of 
spoiling  from  mold,  etc.  Almost  all  of  the  crackers  (called  "  biscuits  ")  on  sale  in 
the  Darien  district  are  English,  and  they  come  in  tins.  Candies  also  are  packed  in 
special  tin  packages. 

The  tinning  of  provisions  is  a  point  insisted  on  by  older  foreign  residents  in  the 
east,  and  the  longer  the  residence  the  greater  the  insistence. 


PROJECTED  VOLGA-DON  CANAL  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  project  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  Volga-Don  canal,  as  designed  by  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Com- 
munications, has  been  approved  by  the  Government.  A  party  of  engineers  has  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  detailed  technical  surveys,  and  consider  the  questions  connected 
with  the  execution  of  this  large  enterprise. 

The  projected  canal  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  economic  development 
of  South-eastern  Bussia  and  of  the  whole  Don  and  Volga  basins.  Grain  from 
Tsaritsyn,  and  timber  and  ore  from  the  Urals  will  thereby  obtain  a  direct  outlet  to  the 
ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  consequently  to  the  Black  Sea.  Moreover,  the  canal  will 
make  possible  the  supply  of  coal  to  all  the  chief  cities  and  industrial  centres  of  the 
Volga  and  surrounding  country  from  the  rich  coal  district  of  the  Donetz  basin. 

The  acting  vice-consul  at  Bostov-on-Don,  intimates  that  there  would  thus  appear 
to  be  a  bright  future  in  store  for  Bostov,  which  will  be  the  outlet  for  the  produce 
using  the  projected  new  route. 


CHINA  OFFERS  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  METALS. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

After  a  series  of  fluctuations  which  at  times  had  an  element  of  danger  to  Ameri- 
can shippers,  the  general  metal  market  in  Hong  Kong  has  reached  what  is  generally 
considered  a  fair  level,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  good  business  in  the  field  of  South 
China  for  nearly  all  lines  of  such  goods  from  the  United  States.  Steel  bars,  which 
were  quoted  at  $190  to  $270  Hong  Kong  currency  per  ton  in  March,  1916,  fell  to  $150 
in  April,  but  now  are  quoted  at  about  $190.   Wire  nails  which,  for  the  1-inch  to  3-inch 
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sizes  that  are  in  common  demand,  were  as  high  as  $21  in  March  and  fell  to  $12  in 
April,  have  risen  to  $14  per  keg,  higher  prices  being  unobtainable  on  account  of  an 
overstocked  market.  At  the  present  prices  the  dealers  are  losing  nothing,  although  for 
a  time  it  looked  as  if  their  losses  would  be  heavy.  Moderate  business  in  tin  plates  was 
reported  during  the  past  week  at  $14  to  $14.50  per  box,  compared  with  $11.20  to  $12.50 
per  box  some  weeks  ago. 

The  recovery  has  been  in  about  the  same  proportion  all  along  the  metal  line.  The 
sta.te  of  the  market  is  of  particular  importance  to  American  exporters,  since  little 
metal  of  any  sort  is  now  coming  from  Europe.  Lead  has  advance"d  about  20  per  cent 
in  the  past  three  months  and  is  now  quoted  at  $27  to  $28  per  picul  of  133. \  pounds.  All 
the  quotations  given  are  in  Hong  Kong  currency.  The  Hong  Kong  dollar  varied  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned  from  50  to  54  cents  gold  in  value. 

T.he  present  importance  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  metal  market  arises  not  only  from  it? 
normal  trade,  which  probably  reaches  a  value  of  $7,000,000  gold  annually  in  normal 
times,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  demand  for  metals  in  the 
Malay  States  and  the  East  Indies  at  present  must  be  handled  through  Hong  Kong — 
by  transmission  if  not  by  original  purchase. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  December  15,  1916. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

■  Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . 
Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co    . 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 
Thunder  Bay  Elevator  ....  .  


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator  

Vancouver  Dom.  Government  Elevator. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P    

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  Elevator  and  Transit  Co.,  Ltd, 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne   . .  ...  ... 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2...  ... 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

2,015,143 
757,202 
606,303 
888,915 
421,070 

1,958,347 
719,296 
576,721 
752,104 

2,399,336 
215,114 

1,213,083 
532,605 


13,055,239 


161,837 
437,765 
187,610 
4,475 


691,681 


391,489 
22,361 
1,516,711 
1,367,477 


748,619 


10,192 
623,359 


533,847 
215,968 
355,691 
23,190 


5,808,904 
19,555,830 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

868,127 
344,413 
278,568 
175,489 
213,541 
1,233,073 
513,828 
449,070 
490,622 

1,161.716 
114,249 
451,242 
327,565 

6,622,103 


76,720 
85,176 
138.939 
95,551 

396,386 


309,535 
127,432 


135,683 
1,667.521 
20,250 
240,767 

181,292 
118,115 
1,619,290 


1,585,624 
1,075,921 
2,267,849 
174,917 


9,524,196 


16,542,685 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

99,492 
21,411 
18,150 
20,471 
13,010 
72,328 
37,686 
25,428 
14,229 

233,943 
44,190 
65,550 
31,309 


697,197 


2,113 
841 
1,277 


4,23] 


36,840 


160,468 
76,068 


38,859 
64,772 
1,247 
6,834 


385,088 
1,086,516 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


184,148 
102,681 


252,733 
62,661 


46,395 


95,707 
105,262 
85,478 
50,554 

9S5.619 


2,620 
3.838 


6,544 


t  5,393 


t  5,393 

992,163 
t  5,393 


f  Corn, 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
December  15,  1916. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushelf . 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels.  \ 

19,898 
2,101,392 
3,609,622 
3,057,470 
1,582,191 
494,824 

83,908 
8,606,525 

717,918 
1,983,952 

A, UIO, COO 

1,334,479 

166,495 
157,457 
160, 571 
68,353 
16,557 
4,463 
117,791 

1,216,979 
1,468,213 
1  9?  a  run 

179,359 
478,267 
79,445 
1,108,580 

No.  2  h   

"NTn  3 

No    4  Wh#»af! 

No   5  ii 

No.  6  n   

Other 

7,380,154 

Totals 

13,055  239 

691,687 

5,808,904 

19,555,830 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1C.W  

23,842 

32,975 
139,697 

31  268 
118] 433 

20,417 
9,297 

20  457 

23,842 
124,904 
7,941,117 
1,759,429 
1,484,594 
389,809 
270, 157 
4,548,833 

No.  1C.W    

24,253 
1,706,113 

579  Q31 

Oi  Zi,  vol. 

912,071 

67,676 
6,095,307 
1  155  230 

45-1  OQfi 

369,392 
260,860 
1,121,641 

No.  2  .,   

No  3  ii 

Ex  No  1  Ffied 

No  1  Fpfld 

No  2  ii 

Other 

3  406  735 

Totals..  

b, vZZ, lUo 

one  oup 

oyo, ooo 

9,r>24, 196 

"I  c  ,*x  t  o  rot 

lb, 542, 685 

Barley — 

No  3  extra  C  W 

101,869 
438,634 
291,234 
71,723 
183,056 

No  3  C  W 

99,899 
221,211 
183  566 

43,998 

1,970 
2,261 

No  4  M 

915  1P>9 
107  fififi 
97  795 
34,533 

Feed 

Rejected 

Other  

148,523 

Totals  

697,197 

750,020 
152,008 
59,887 

4, 231 

6,263 
250 
31 

3bo,088 

l,086,51o 

756,283 
152, 258 
59,918 

23,704 

992,163 

Flax— 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

No.  2  C.W    

No.  3  "   

Other  

23,704 

Total*  

985,619 

6,544 

Corn  

5,393 

5,393 

Total  quantity  in  atore  

21,360,158 

1,098,848 

15,723,581 

38,182,587 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 

i      Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  December  15,  1916, 
with  comparisons  for  two  years. 


■  :  

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

December  15,  1916 — 

Bushels. 

13,055,239 
691,687 
5,808,904 

Bushels, 

8,304,919 
407,161 
9,914,677 

Bushels. 

21,360,158 
1,098,^48 
15,723,581 

December  17,  1915 — 

19,555,830 

18,626,757 

38,182,587 

9,235,859 
850,966 
8,280,852 

4,723,434 
107,787 
6,672,388 

13,959,293 
958,753 
14,953,240 

Totals 
December  17,  1914 — 

18,367,677 

11,503,G09 

29,871,286 

3,808,259 
1,742,891 
8,81.2,167 

14,363,317 

2,615,118 
876,727 
5,077,700 

8,569,545 

6,423,377 
2,619,618 
13,889,867 

22,932,862 

Totals  

TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Hail  ways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney;  the  Melbourne 
City  Corporation;  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1919).  Particulars  of  the  requirements, 
together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined 
thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 
No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

30,235.  February  7,  1917 — 20  miles    vulcanized    rubber   electric   light  wire. 

NEW  SOUTH  WrALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon 
street,  London,  E.C.,  England: — 

No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£      s.  d. 

97/16.  October  14 — 100  sets    field   coils   for   motors   596    0  0 

98/16.  "        23 — 450  bars  bexagon   mild   steel   for  bolts...      216    0  0 

99/16.  "        21 —    1  machine   for  cleaning  cane  and — 

25  gallons  of  canescrubb. 

25        "  kanebrite. 

12        "  glaze   87    0  0 

100/16.  "        21 —    1  wrought-iron  crane  chain  100  feet    .  .        40    0  0 

100/16.  "        21—    1  "  "  61     "     .    .        27    0  0 

100/16.  "        21 —    5  "  crane   chains    each  350 

feet   630    0  0 

101/16.  "        25 —    6  sets  magnesia  clothing  for  "T"  class 

boilers   264    0  0 
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MELBOURNE  CITY  CORPORATION   (ELECTRICAL  BRANCH). 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Chairman,  Electrical  Supply  Committee,  town 
hall,  Melbourne,  up  to  noon  on  March  5,  1917,  for  the  following  requirements : — 


No.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

366.  March  5 — One  7,500  K.V.A.  turbo-alternator. 

366.  "      5 — One  set  of  reactance  coils. 

366.  "      5 — One  exhaust  stop  valve,  motor  and  starter. 

366.  "      5 — One  atmospheric  exhaust  valve. 

366.  "      5 — Condensing  plant  with  air  pump  and  .turbine,  etc. 


CLOSING  OF  MAILS. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus: — 
From  San  Francisco,  January  9,  due  Melbourne  on  January  31,  1917. 
From  San  Francisco,  January  30,  due  Melbourne  on  February  21,  1917. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  FLINDERS  NAVAL  BASE. 

(State  of  Victoria,  Australia.) 

Tenders  are  invited,  returnable  on  January  31,  1917,  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  Naval  Contracts,  Melbourne,  for  the  supply  of  dynamos,  switchboard  motors  and 
fittings,  and  balancer  motors  and  control  gear  for  motors  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Flinders  naval  base  (via  Melbourne),  state  of  Victoria,  Australia,  as  per  the  follow- 
ing particulars: —  .  \ 

No.  200057.        AD  3-250  K.W.   continuous  current  generators. 

1  commutator  grinder  for  generators. 
Spare  gear  and  tools  for  generators. 
Rheostats  and  regulation  devices  for  generators. 
Spare  gear,  etc.,  for  rheostats. 
No.  200058.        AC         1  main   switchboard   of    13    panels,    complete    with  framework, 

instruments,  fittings  and  busbars,  but  not  cables,  also  spare 
parts  as  specified. 
No.  200059.        AC         1  balancer  set  for  three  wire  system. 

1  set  of  spare  gear  and  tools  for  balancer. 
1  starter  and  two  field  rheostats  for  balancer. 

Motors,  together  with  spare  gear,  switchboards  and  control  gear 
as  specified.  , 

CLOSING  OF  MAILS. 

There  is  no  return  mail  from  Canada  in  time  for  the  submission  of  tenders 
closing  in  Melbourne  on  January  31,  1917,  which  will  necessitate  interested  manu- 
facturers cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives  or  to  responsible  merchants 
or  manufacturers'  agents.  As  an  alternative,  cables  sent  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne  (cable  address  "  Canadian,  Mel- 
bourne") not  later  than  January  27  will  be  passed  on  to  the  Navy  office,  Melbourne. 
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TRADE  INQTJIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade,  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamdlton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Haldtax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

2062.  Brass  bars,  sheets  and  shapes. — A  New  York  firm  requires  for  export  to 
Europe  brass  bars,  sheets  and  shapes  according  to  the  following  specifications : — 


Quantity.  Description. 

Fifty-five  tons  Brass  Bars — 

1!  tons  of  1/8"  (full)  diameter. 

2i    "     .  .  of  3/16"(bare)        "  f 

3  h    "   of  3/16"  (full) 

4i    "   of  1/4" 

3^    "   of  5/16"(bare) 

2  "   of  5/16"  (full) 

3  "   of  3/8" 

4  "  of  7/16"  (bare) 

4      "   of  7/16"  (full) 

\    "   of  1/2"  (bare) 

3      "   of  1/2"  (full) 

I  "   of  9/16" 

II  "   of  5/8"  (bare) 

3  "   of  11/16" 

3i    "   of  3/4"  (full) 

3|    "   of  15/16"(full) 

1|    "   of  1-3/16"  (bare)  " 

3|    "   .  .of  1|"  (bare) 

5|    "  of  1-9/16"  (bare) 

Fourteen  tons  Brass  Bars.     (Hexagonal) —  Dimensions  on  the  Flat. 

4  cwts  of  3/16"  (bare). 

1|  tons  of  3/16"  (full). 

10    cwts  of  1/4" 

10      "   of  5/16"  (bare). 

H    "   of  5/16" 

6"    "   of  5/16"  (full). 

6    tons  of  3/8" 

6    cwts  of  3/8"  (full). 

4      "   of  7/16"  (bare). 

10      "  of  7/16"  (full). 

10      "  of  1/2"  (bare). 

10      "   of  1/2"  (full). 

10      "   of"  5/8"  (bare). 

10      "  of  5/8"  (full). 

10      "   '.  .  .of  13/16"  (bare). 

Eleven  tons  of  Brass  Rods — 

3  tons  of  5/16"  x  5/16"  (bare). 

10    cwts  of  5/16"  (bare)  x  3/16"  (full). 

2i  tons  of  5/16"  (bare)  x  3/16"  (bare). 

10"  cwts  of  5/16"  (bare)  x  1/8"  (full). 

10      "   of  5/16"  (full)  x  1/8"  (full). 

2|    "   of  3/8"  x  5/8"  (bare). 

10      "   of  1-1/8"  x  5/16"  (bare). 

10      "   of  3/8"  x  5/16"  (full). 

4  «  of  11"   (full)   x  9/16"   (or  No.   9  standard 

gauge). 

6      "   of  1-13/16"   (bare)   x  9/64"   (full)    (or  No.  8 

standard  gauge). 


Six  Tons  Brass  Angles- 
10  cwts  
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Via"  (bare)  x  W- 
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10  cwts. 
10  cwts. 
10  cwts. 
10  cwts. 
10  cwts. 

2  tons. 

1  ton. . 


Vm" 

W  X  »/16" 
W 

W  x  W 

Ys  (full) 
W  (full)  x  %" 

W'  (bare) 
*.\"  (full)  x  W  (full) 
Vie" 
1-Vs  x  1-Vu-r 
(bare)  V$"  (bare) 
l-yir,"  (bare)  x  1-Mr"  (full) 

5/ig"  (bare)  (bare) 
V/>"  (full)  x  .  - 


%6"  (bare)  %' 


 4-L 


 .> 


y 


f—-  -> 

"9//£>" 

1  Ton  of  brass  sections  No.  1  (as  shewn. ) 


(- 


Aft 


-  v  /8 


'/s 


;  /// 


-X- 


2  Tons  of  brass  sections  No.  2  (as  shewn.) 


Sheets. 


Sixteen  tons  Brass  Sheets —  Thickness  of 

10  cwts  of    1/72"  (  2/10  mm.) 

3  tons  of    1/64"  (  3/10  mm.) 

10  cwts  of    1/48"  (  4/10  mm.) 

10      "   '  of    1/40"  (  7/10  mm.) 

1  ton  of    1/32"  (10/10  mm.) 

4  cwts  of    1/24"  (12/10  mm.) 

1  ton  Of    3/64"  (15/10  mm.) 

4  cwts  of    1/16"  (19/10  mm.) 

2j  tons  of    1/16"  (full)    (20/10  mm.) 

10  cwts  of    5/64"  (22/10  mm.) 

1  ton  of    3/32"  (25/10  mm.) 

1      «   of    1/8"     (30/10  mm.) 

10  cwts  of    3/16"  (bare). 

10      "   of    3/16"  (full). 

Brass  Sheets—  Thickness. 

12  cwts   1/4" 

10  "  '   3/8" 

11  tons   7/16"  (full). 

10  cwts   3/4"  (full). 
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2063.  Minerals  and  earths. — A  London  company  recently  formed  to  carry  on 
general  business  in  minerals  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers  and 
shippers  of  refractory  minerals  and  earths  such  as  magnesite,  chrome,  graphite, 
kieselguhr,  zirconia,  etc. 

2064.  Steel  rods,  bars,  etc.-^-A  London  firm  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  rods,  carbon  cast-steel  bars,  and  steel  sheets  for 
floor  plates,  who  can  fill  orders  for  shipments  to  India. 

2065.  Fish. — An  old  firm  in  Barbados,  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  fish  in  Halifax  and  St.  John. 

2066.  Bricks. — A  firm  in  Barbados  in  the  fish  trade,  who  has  hitherto  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  would  now  like  to  obtain  supplies  from  Canada. 

2067.  Galvanized  iron  sheets. — A  Barbados  firm  requests  correspondence  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized  iron  sheets,  corrugated. 

2068.  Cement. — An  important  firm  in  Barbados  wishes  to  purchase  cement  in 
Canada. 

2069.  Tallow. — A  Barbados  firm  requests  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  tallow. 

2070.  Potatoes. — A  Loughborough  firm  is  open  to  receive'  quotations  on  Cana- 
dian potatoes. 

2071.  Potatoes. — A  Nottinghamshire  firm  is  open  to  consider  quotations  on 
Canadian  potatoes  delivered  British  port.  Particulars  as  to  varieties  must  be  sub- 
mitted. 

2072.  Potatoes. — A  Loughborough  firm  is  open  to  consider  quotations  on  Cana- 
dian potatoes. 

2073.  Potatoes. — A  Nottingham  concern  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  potatoes. 
Quotations,  particulars  of  varieties  and  quantities  available  are  requested. 

2074.  Potatoes. — A  Nottingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  potatoes. 
Full  particulars  regarding  varieties  and  quotations  delivered  British  port  should  be 
submitted. 

2075.  Potatoes. — A  Nottingham  firm  is  in  a  position  to  purchase  Canadian 
potatoes.  Full  particulars  regarding  varieties,  size  and  quotations  delivered  at  British 
port  must  be  submitted.    English  sizes  are  li-inch,  lf-inch  and  lf-inch  riddle. 

2076.  Steel  sheets,  hoops,  wire,  etc. — A  New  York  firm  desires  to  obtain,  for 

export  to  England,  steel  sheets,  hoops,  wire,  as  well  as  galvanized  plain  corrugated 
sheets. 

2077.  New  York  export  house. — A  large  mercantile  house  having  its  head  offices 
in  London  with  a  branch  in  New  York  and  connections  in  Africa,  Australia,  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  Brazil,' Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  find  overseas  markets  for  their  products, 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report* 

•Part      L — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  45  cents.) 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

•Part     II. — Canadian  Trade.    (Price,  15  cents.) 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

•Part  III. — Canadian  Trade.     (Price,  20  cents.) 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

•Part    IV. — Miscellaneous  Information.     (Price,  5  cents.) 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Amendment  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

•Part     V. — Grain  Statistics.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

•Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service.    (Pries,  20  cents.) 

•Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries.    (Price,  35  cents.) 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics.  (Free.) 
•Trade  and  Commerce.    (Pricej  20  cents.) 

Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin.  (Free.) 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada-  {Free.) 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers.  (Free.) 

Canada  and  tke  British  West  Indies.  (Free.) 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth   Century.    (Price,  cloth  cover,  '$1.00 ;  paper 
cover,  75  cents.) 

•Canada  Year-Book.    (Price,  $1.00.) 

*  Criminal  Statistics.    (Price,  25  cents.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada.  (Free.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators-  (Free.) 

•  May  be  had  at  the  prices  indicated  upon  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Publications  marked  Free  may  be  had  by  those   interested  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
by  Canadian  exporters  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  trade  representatives.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Recon- 
quista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable  Address, 
■  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Box  140  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja 
del  Commercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  109,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuid- 
blaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable  Address,  Water- 
mill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  W.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Russia. 

C.  P.  Just,  Canadian  Government  Commer- 
cial Agent,  Alexandrivskaia,  plosch  9, 
Petrograd,  Russia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Bukhgolza  Ulitza  No.  4, 
Omsk,  Siberia. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,   E.  C,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
J.   T.*  Lithgow,    87    Union   street,  Glasgow, 

Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracon. 
P.    A.    C.    Bickerdike,    Canada  Chambers, 

36    Spring    Gardens,    Manchester.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 
J.    Forsyth    Smith,    27-28    Pearl  Building, 

East    Parade,    Leeds.       Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

N  .D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clara  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  R-  H.  Curry,  Nasseau,  Bahamas. 

B.    Millin,    The   Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N  S  W'  Norway  and  Denmark. 

m  •      B™i]sh  West  ,ndies-  c.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spam,  Trinidad  Norway.    Cable  Addresses,  Sontums. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quitto,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayquill,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa.  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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